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P lans fob currency elasticity almost invariably start with the 
assumption that what is required to make the currency more 
elastic is to make it easier to issue bank notes. The demand for 
asset currency, emergency circulation, and other disguised forms of 
credit issues, all proceed upon this theory. More money, plenty of 
it, seems to be the general cry. 

That a more flexible system of currency is desirable is too well 
demonstrated by experience to require argument, but before there 
is any expansion of our credit structure it might at least be well 
to examine the foundations and see if they are as strong as they 
should be. 

First, if we are to have an asset currency, it ought to be made 
redeemable in gold. It seems to be overlooked that one important 
element of elasticity — contraction — may be assured by requiring 
gold redemption ; and under a proper system of redemption the excess 
of notes would be retired quite as effectually and at a smaller cost 
than by a tax of five or ten per cent. Of course any tax large 
enough to force the retirement of an emergency circulation will be a 
considerable burden on the business interests of the country, and it 
will make the notes unnecessarily costly. In fact, it is doubtful if 
legitimate undertakings could afford to make use of such an expen- 
sive instrument as a credit currency loaded with a special tax of, say, 
six per cent. For such a currency would only be issued when 
interest rates were already high, and to put on an additional six per 
cent, would render an emergency circulation useless for ordinary 
business transactions, though it might help the stock boomers accus- 
tomed to paying exorbitant rates at certain seasons of the year. But 
the primary demand for enlarging the currency is supposed to origi- 
nate in the necessity of supplying more money for moving the crops. 
To put a tax of six per cent, on the emergency notes — the tax being in 
1 
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addition to the normal interest rate, which is upwards of sir per 
cent. — would render the notes practically useless at the start for crop- 
moving purposes. 

The fact is that our currency is non-elastic because the string has 
been pulled too far in one direction. It is like a bow bent so much 
that its spring is destroyed. The legal-tenders are fired in volume 
by statute ; there is expansion in the quantity of silver money, but 
contraction is impossible; the volume of National bank notes is now 
at the highest point ever reached, and there is not at any time a rapid 
commercial redemption of the notes, besides the amount that may be 
retired in any one month is limited by law. The only real elastic 
elements in the circulation are the gold coin and certificates; but 
contraction even of the gold supply is chiefly dependent upon inter- 
national trade movements rather than domestic requirements. The 
only possible method of substantially correcting a redundant condi- 
tion of the currency is by exporting gold, thus weakening our credit 
structure by diminishing its base instead of strengthening it by 
reducing the dimensions of the superstructure. 

As a preliminary to any well-digested measure of currency reform 
the gold basis should be established in fact as well as in law. The 
greenbacks, to the extent of the $150,000,000 gold reserve in the 
Treasury, should be converted into gold certificates. This would not 
make any change in the volume of money. Then the $80,000,000 and 
upwards of free gold should be applied to a further reduction of legal 
tenders. Though this would reduce the available cash balance by that 
amount, and would also result in contraction to that extent, the large 
balance in the Treasury renders the first consideration nugatory, while 
an amount equal to the legal tenders cancelled would doubtless soon 
be supplied by modifications in the system of bank-note issues. The 
remaining legal tenders — not a very large amount — could be gradu- 
ally retired from the surplus revenues, or by an issue of bonds. With 
the greenbacks out of the way, there would be no legal-tender paper 
money ; but if it is thought desirable to have such a form of money, 
the gold certificates could be made a legal tender, except by the Gov- 
ernment, thus making them similar to Bank of England notes. 

Whether the present volume of currency is redundant or not is a 
point that need not be determined, although there are many who be- 
lieve that the high prices generally prevailing are partly due to an in- 
flation of the supply of money. Any plan for currency reform will 
be vitally defective that does not provide for compulsory retirement, 
by means of gold redemption, of the excess of bank notes that may 
be issued at any time. How this is to be accomplished with the pres- 
ent large volume of legal tenders and silver certificates in existence, 
it is not altogether easy to say. If Congress were disposed to con- 
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aider the matter, the legal tenders could be disposed of without much 
difficulty ; but the silver dollar is the apparently irreducible element 
in the problem. 



Effectual means of redemption must be provided if a genu- 
ine bank-note currency is to take the place of the present system of 
Government currency. Under the State banking systems, that fur- 
nished a bank currency with more or less success, the machinery for 
retiring the notes had as much to do with the success of the currency 
as any other feature regulated by law or custom. As a general thing 
the redemption of the notes of the State banks was accomplished by 
private enterprise. There were few, if any, provisions under the 
State banking laws for the systematic redemption of the notes of the 
banks organized under them. It was understood that part of a bank’s 
business was to issue notes and to redeem them when presented at its 
counter. But there were no legal provisions restricting the use of the 
notes by other banks or confining their circulation to particular dis- 
tricts. The whole business of compelling issuing banks to redeem 
their notes was in the hands of brokers who, in each locality, gathered 
up notes which had their origin at a distance and forced them back 
to the bank from which they emanated. The Suffolk Bank in Bos- 
ton, and the Redemption Bank in New York city, were larger devel- 
opments of the business of the private brokers. It was this force, 
gradually organized as the issues of State banks increased in all parts 
of the country, that was by degrees creating a balance-wheel to the 
system of free bank issues under State law, which in time would 
probably have reduced the dangers of dishonest and extravagant use 
of notes by banks to a minimum. What the Suffolk banking system 
accomplished in New England would perhaps have been realized by 
the gradual consolidation of note brokers’ offices throughout the coun- 
try. The inauguration of the National banking system and the re- 
pression of State bank issues by the ten per cent, tax put a stop to the 
further progress toward a satisfactory maturity of the State bank 
system. 

It is hardly worth while to speculate what might have been the 
result had the State banks, which held the entire banking field prior 
to 1863 , been freeito follow their natural line of development. The 
system was in an imperfect state when it was cut off. The memory 
we have of it dwells largely on the imperfections which were just be- 
ginning to be corrected. From the satisfactory reports which were 
beginning to come from many sections and States, it is not perhaps 
too favorable a view to hold that if the old State bank systems had 
been let alone, they would by this time have developed into a system 
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of banking as well suited to the United States as any of the foreign 
systems which are so much praised are suited to their peculiar locali- 
ties. 

That the State bank issues possessed many advantages in elastic- 
ity and adaptability to local banking necessities which are lacking in 
the National bank notes, cannot be denied. That they were not as 
secure as the National bank notes will be admitted. But it is very 
probable that had they been permitted to develop under favorable con- 
ditions, the natural laws of business would have evolved methods of 
law and custom which would have secured the safety and retained 
the elasticity. 

The National bank note is based on an extremely artificial princi- 
ple, which secures safety beyond a peradventure, but which neglects 
and ignores some of the most important considerations making a bank 
circulation profitable and useful either to the banks or the public. 
The circulation of the old State banks was so devised that any form 
of wealth and capital might have its due share in becoming the occa- 
sion and the basis of the note issues. The circulation of the National 
banks is based on one particular class of capital, which forms but a 
small proportion of the whole wealth and capital of the country. 

The deficiency in the power of banks permitted to issue bank notes 
based on United States bonds to provide the facilities which the banks 
of a country should provide, has become so patent that the demands 
are becoming frequent to return to some modification of the old State 
bank-note system. The fact that the National bank note wherever 
issued is based on the security of the indebtedness of the United States 
gives to it a uniform character and value that it will be difficult to ob- 
tain in notes issued by banks in differt parts of the country based on 
general assets. 

The banks may all be organized, as are the National banks, under 
one uniform law, but it is beyond the power of law to make the credit 
of every bank alike in public esteem, or the assets and wealth of one 
part of the country equal as a basis of circulation for the whole coun- 
try to that of every other part. When the National banks are per- 
mitted to issue notes on the security of their general assets there will 
necessarily arise a different valuation of the notes of different banks. 
The holder of a note based on United States bonds deposited in 
Washington does not inquire by what bank it was issued, but the 
holder of a note based on the general assets of some particular Na- 
tional bank will be likely to take into consideration the locality and 
peculiar condition of that bank, and perhaps make distinctions be- 
tween one bank note and another, for reasons growing out of what 
he regards as differences in the place and character of assets. With 
a safety fund such as has been frequently suggested, these differences 
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in the credit of notes of National banks will probably be reduced to a 
minimum, but they will exist to some extent nevertheless. But these 
differences of credit of notes growing out of locality, etc., are the 
very best guarantees of an active redemption of the notes, and this 
redemption is one of the essential features of an elastic note circula- 
tion. The provision, by which it is sought to force redemption, that 
no bank is to be permitted to pay out any notes but its own, would, 
when there is a restriction of note issues to a moderate percentage of 
capital, bring about undue contraction and prevent the banks from 
supplying the necessary currency when it was needed. Under such 
a provision a large part of the note currency would be in course of 
transportation from the last bank that received it to the bank of issue. 
It is to be feared that the proportion available for use in business 
would be a very small one. Fancy each of three or four thousand 
banks gathering up the notes of all the others and sending them for 
redemption. This would shortly become the chief end of the bank- 
ing system and the public would find it hard to obtain currency. If 
there was no limit on the issues of each bank except the local de- 
mand, then 'the prohibition against paying out any but its own notes 
would be a more reasonable precaution to insure redemption. 

The proposition to divide the United States into districts, the banks 
within each district being forbidden to pay out the notes of banks out- 
side of their district, is a modification of the previously mentioned plan. 
If theee districts can be marked out with a due regard to the natural 
flow of business the effect will perhaps be satisfactory. The natural 
tendency will be for all notes to flow to the present money centres, 
and the heaviest labor of sorting the notes and sending them for re- 
demption will fall upon these centres. There cannot fail to arise great 
inequalities of redemption and in the time which banks in different 
localities find their notes remain outstanding. This may make some 
localities less desirable than others for banking purposes, and tend to 
interfere with the extension of banking facilities. But the exact effect 
of so radical a restriction on the use of notes of other banks by banks can- 
not be easily foreseen. If State banks are not restricted in this respect 
and National banks are restricted, there will be some advantage to 
the former. If the banks in the great money centres of the country, 
both National and State, were forbidden to pay out the notes of coun- 
try banks, this without any other restriction would probably insure a 
sufficient redemption of notes to repress undue inflation without any 
restriction on the country banks. This would tend to establish agen- 
cies at the financial centres where country notes could be cleared 
without the use of any great amount of specie. 

In establishing any redemption districts stress should be laid more 
on the natural lines established by the flow of currency in business 
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than on geographical lines. In this respect the banking statistics of 
the country are open to criticism. Thus it is often of lees importance 
to know just how many banks there may be within a given State or 
city with their resources and liabilities, than to know from what quar- 
ters of the country some of the great central banks draw their re- 
sources. The banks of a given geographical territory may have very 
little business affiliation, and be in no position to support each other, 
although their united statistics may be of great interest as showing 
the resources of that territory as a basis of taxation. But from a 
purely business standpoint it would be more interesting to know the 
united resources of some great bank at a financial centre, combined 
with those of its correspondents and tributary banks. If statistics 
were made up showing each of the leading banks at the great money 
centres, with their correspondent banks in every part of the United 
States, the real course of trade and business would be much more 
clearly shown than it now is by the purely geographical statistics that 
are now available. Whether such a grouping would show all that is 
suggested or not it would probably indicate the best lines on which a 
system of redemption could be conducted if Congress should author- 
ize a bank-note currency based on general assets, and deem it neces- 
sary to prevent inflation and secure elasticity by a rapid and sponta- 
neous return of surplus notes to the issuing banks for redemption. 



The price of silver seems to continue to fall, and even Mexico, 
the last stronghold of silver as standard money, is now seriously talk- 
ing of changing to the gold standard. The Mexican dollar is at present 
worth about forty cents in gold, with a prospect of further decrease, 
and the standard silver dollar is now worth intrinsically as bullion 
but a trifle over one-third of a dollar. Silver will continue to be used 
as subsidiary or token coinage, but even for this purpose its employ- 
ment will tend to diminish. When a nation has on hand, in silver 
coins, a large quantity of silver which it is bound to eventually re- 
deem in gold, it might be a deterrent to counterfeiters to put a larger 
amount of silver into the minor silver coins. 

The whole amount of silver dollars, subsidiary coinage and silver 
bullion now in the Treasury, rated at its coinage value, amounts to 
$670,133,145. Its real bullion value in gold is not much over one- 
third of this, or $223,377,715. As the United States will some time 
have to redeem the silver dollars and other silver coins in gold, the de- 
preciation going on represents a progressive loss, the full extent of' 
which is a matter of speculation. 

It seems, with all the tendencies of the times toward less and less 
use of money in proportion to credit machinery by mercantile nations, ‘ 
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that it will be impossible for silver to recover its place as a precious 
metal. With its greater use in the arts, on account of its cheapness, 
the price may be sustained at or near its present figure for some time. 
It is yet too soon to compare it with copper, the metal which was dis- 
missed previously from monetary competition. When it comes to be 
measured by avoirdupois weight silver yet looms a great way ahead 
of copper. At fifty cents an ounce it is worth eight dollars a pound, 
and this price as yet precludes its use for trolley wire, even if it were 
a better conductor of electricity. 



Banking consolidation continues to be the order of the day, 
both in this country and England. The latest development of this 
sort in New York finance is a combination of banking and insurance 
interests which in the magnitude of the capital involved rivals the 
Steel Corporation. The men who control the Morton Trust Com- 
pany — LbviP. Morton, William C. Whitney, Thomas F. Ryan, 
and their associates — have done much within the last few years to 
revolutionize financial enterprise in New York, and have put that 
company among the foremost of the city. Their latest movement is 
the absorption of the Western National Bank by the National Bank 
of the United States under the name of the Western National Bank 
of the United States. The project goes beyond anything heretofore 
done in banking consolidation in this country, because it brings into 
combination with these banking interests two of the three large insur- 
ance companies in the city — the Mutual and the Equitable. 

The insurance companies exercise a quiet but great power in bank- 
ing circles, because of the large amounts of money constantly pouring 
into their hands in the form of premiums, and the necessity of finding 
safe investments for the funds which they hold in trust for their pol- 
icy holders. Many forms of insurance, especially endowment poli- 
cies payable at maturity, are substantially a form of banking. They 
impose upon the heads of the insurance companies the most serious 
responsibilities in determining upon the character of their investments 
and in dealing with their funds. The control of banks and trust com- 
panies by insurance companies is not altogether new, since it is no se- 
cret that several New York trust companies are the almost exclusive 
property of the big insurance companies. The combination which has 
resulted in the fusion of the Western National Bank and the National 
Bank of the United States brings into public view the co operation of 
the two insurance companies which take part by the appointment of 
their officers, President McCurdy, of the Mutual, and Vice-Presi- 
dent Hyde, of the Equitable, as Vice-Presidents of the new bank. 

The formation of a bank with a capital of $10,000,000, with re- 
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sources behind it which easily reach a thousand million, will give a 
unity and solidity to banking enterprise in New York which will aid 
greatly in extending the financial power of the city. The United 
States is becoming in nearly all fields a serious competitor of the Eu- 
ropean countries, and successful competition in industry must neces- 
sarily be supported by a corresponding organization of banking. The 
tendency towards consolidation among the smaller National banks of 
the country has made such progress that Comptroller Ridgelt in his 
last annual report recommended a special act to permit such consoli- 
dation without the liquidation of the banks. He declared that “the 
consolidation of business interests, in general, throughout the country 
has had its counterpart in the banking business, as evidenced by liqui- 
dations of National banks during the past year for consolidation either 
with institutions of the same class or State banks or trust companies.” 
It appears that in the entire country forty -six National banks within 
the past year were absorbed by other National banks, and eleven by 
State banks or trust companies. All of the National banks which 
were liquidated in New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, 
Cleveland and Detroit were absorbed by other National banks. It 
is probable that this process is far from having come to an end, but 
the consolidation of the National Bank of the United States with the 
Western National Bank, under the management of the large financial 
interests which have been set forth, is scarcely likely to be surpassed 
in importance for some time to come. 



The friends of currency reform are making a laudable effort 
to attract the interest of the Senate and House of Representatives to 
the imperfections of our present monetary system, notwithstanding 
the difficulty of securing legislation at the short session of Congress. 

The frequent ups and downs of the money market during the last 
ten months have been an object lesson of the most vivid character. 
The expansion of trade, both domestic and foreign, and the augmen- 
tation of the opportunities for speculation have shown up the weak 
points of the financial laws of the country. Half the battle of cur- 
rency reform will have been fought when public opinion begins to re- 
alize that our banking system is not perfect. That such a public opin- 
ion is now forming is evident from the more liberal attitude of the 
local newspapers throughout the country. The country newspapers 
have not perhaps opposed financial reform, but they have hitherto 
failed to realize what an important factor in that reform was the re- 
modelling of the circulation feature of the National banking system. 
It has been very difficult to Overcome a deep-seated and unreason- 
able prejudice against banks, which seemed to suspect every proposi- 
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tion to utilize banking facilities to assist Government finance and 
maintain business prosperity as a mere grant of undeserved favor to 
the banks themselves. 

The public are beginning to realize the impossibility of a system 
of currency, which can successfully supply the necessities of modern 
business, that does not include currency based on bank credit. A 
Government currency has been tried for nearly forty years, and its 
defects are being gradually discovered. During this whole period 
there have been frequent recurrences of panics in the money market, 
and of periods of high rates for money, which, although they did not 
produce panic, yet entailed severe losses on the business of the United 
States. There were other defects in the monetary laws, and until the 
coinage of silver was stopped and the gold standard definitely adopted, 
it was impossible to prove that Government and inelastic bank notes 
were the chief cause of the eccentricities of the money markets. But 
as one defect after another has been eliminated and the trouble still 
continues, it becomes plain that the lack of an elastic bank currency 
is a much more serious defect than people have thought. 

The time seems therefore more auspicious than ever for the urging 
of currency reforms upon Congress. Nevertheless, it is to be feared 
that nothing will be accomplished at the present session, because of 
the multitude of questions that are pending, which now have a greater 
political interest than that of the currency. The short period of two 
months, which is the practical length of the short session, gives little 
enough time for the consideration of the important questions that ab- 
solutely demand settlement of some kind. The separation of mone- 
tary and economic questions from mere political issues will no doubt 
be more observed in the future, but it will still be a long time before 
a monetary question will be treated from a purely business stand- 
point. The House at the present session may perhaps pass a banking 
bill, but it is almost hopeless to expect as much of the Senate, and it 
is in the latter that both the friends and opponents of any measure ex- 
pect the final struggle. 



The year 1903 opens under favorable conditions. Although 
there is an indication that the foreign trade of the country — or, more 
properly, the export trade — is diminishing, the situation of domestic 
commerce and industry is generally prosperous ; and the exports are 
still large, although considerably less than the high average of the 
recent record-breaking years. 

It would seem that the financial markets are no longer able to ab- 
sorb all the securities offered, and, in consequence, the output of 
industrial and other stocks and bonds has fallen off very notably in 
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the past few months. Many of the huge corporations recently orga- 
nized appear to be settling down into a state of comfortable prosper- 
ity. Few or none of the dismal forebodings that were made as to 
the effect of industrial consolidation have been realized. The United 
States Steel Corporation, which is the most heavily capitalized com- 
pany in existence, enters upon the present year by announcing a plan 
for profit sharing with its officers and employees. It is probable that 
the recognition of the principle of profit-sharing by such a large cor- 
poration will be imitated by many smaller concerns. 

Throughout the country people are so absorbed in business that 
there is but little interest in political affairs, and at present there is 
no question in sight whose settlement is likely to distract the public 
attention from the present intense application to business. 

Banking has received a fair reward in the year that closed last 
month, and the outlook for 1903 promises a continuance of satisfac- 
tory earnings. There is a hopeful feeling that in the near future the 
rigid restrictions of the note issuing privilege will be relaxed and that 
the banks will be permitted to issue their notes at a fair profit, and 
also to provide better facilities for transacting the expanding business 
of the country. 



Free transmission of funds is accomplished in several Euro- 
ropean countries by the great central banks. From the annual report 
of the Bank of Belgium for the year 1901 it appears that during that 
year the Bank issued 435,208 checks, payable to order, of the value 
of over $270,000,000. Checks to order, of a minimum of fifty francs 
($10), are supplied free of charge to the public at all the offices of the 
Bank and payable the next day after issue at all the offices of the 
Bank in Brussels, Antwerp and at thirty- nine country offices. A 
somewhat similar system prevails in Germany and other countries of 
Continental Europe. 

The underlying idea in rendering this service, apparently for 
nothing, seems to be that the more the use of checks can be extended 
the more money will flow into the banks. It is not inconceivable, 
also, that a direct profit may be derived from the operation, as the 
Bank probably has the use of the funds deposited to meet the drafts 
for some days on an average. 

The competition of the express companies in furnishing exchange 
is often complained of by the American banks, but if they would 
adopt the practice of the Belgian institution and supply drafts free, 
this subject would no longer occupy the large importance it now 
holds at nearly every convention of bankers. If this were done the 
objection would be raised by some that it is rendering a service for 
nothing. But if it should be found that in performing this appar- 
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ently gratuitous service the banks greatly enlarged the number and 
volume of their deposit accounts, this objection would be without 
force. The country check problem would also largely disappear if 
country merchants could get exchange without cost. Belgium is a 
small country and banking transactions are much concentrated, and 
it does not seem probable that it would be practicable to adopt the 
custom of the Bank of Belgium in so large a country as the United 
States, where the business is scattered among so many institutions. 
But it would seem that some of the regulations recently put in 
force in this country are based upon the theory that banking instru- 
ments — out of- town checks particularly — should be restricted as much 
as possible or their use entirely prohibited. In several cities charges 
have been imposed upon such checks with a view to abating their em- 
ployment. It would appear that the Bank of Belgium and other 
European banks regard it as the true banking policy to foster the use 
of banking instruments for transmitting funds, and thus bring into 
the banks a large amount of money that would otherwise go into 
other channels. 

There are frequent deliberations among business men in New 
York as to measures necessary to arrest the decline in the city’s com- 
merce. Possibly such petty annoyances as the charge on country 
checks do not help the city’s trade any. The action of the clearing- 
house in imposing this charge will probably lead to the proper settle- 
ment of the matter ultimately. The direct profits derived from such 
charges will be dearly bought if they tend to hamper the city’s com- 
merce or render the New York banks more or less unpopular in other 
parts of the country. Unfortunately, the action of the clearing- 
house has already had some effect in this latter direction. 



The prices for American commodities, which are the conse- 
quence of the activity which has prevailed in all branches of indus- 
try, have reached such a high level that people are beginning to won- 
der how soon the contrary tendency will set in. It is more or less 
true that the period of overproduction and stagnation following the 
panic of 1893 was the cause which led to the great exploitation of for- 
eign markets that has been the feature of the last five or six years. 
The inactivity of the domestic market, owing to lack of confidence, 
and the desire to retrench and economize, resulted in what at first ap- 
peared to be a great sacrifice sale in foreign markets of the goods that 
could find no purchasers at home. Foreign producers and manufac- 
turers were undersold on their own ground, and the consumers abroad 
had the opportunity of judging of the quality of American commodi-' 
ties that they never had on such a scale before. That as to quality 
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these goods have generally stood the test of comparison with the 
goods of foreign manufacture seems to be admitted, but whether 
they can maintain themselves at a higher level of prices than that 
which favored their introduction is yet to be seen. 

In clearing our glutted markets of the stocks that after the finan- 
cial breakdown of 1893 lay like an indigestible mass in the domestic 
markets, the combinations and trusts bore a great part. It would 
have been next to impossible for isolated manufacturers, in competi- 
tion with each other, to have found the means to have forced an en- 
try into foreign markets. That many individuals and corporations 
were saved from absolute bankruptcy by the bold ideas of those who 
promoted these combinations, is probably beyond dispute. Not only 
those who entered into these combinations were benefited but also 
those who did not. When the operation of disposing of the accumu- 
lations rejected by the domestic market approached completion, man- 
ufactures and production of raw materials for manufacture began to 
revive, and the influence was felt by all the collateral branches of in- 
dustry that are concerned with exchange and transportation. With 
the universal revival of industry, domestic consumption increased, 
and prices began to strengthen. 

Compared with the home market the foreign market is small, but 
its importance cannot be ignored, and should not be underestimated. 
Properly understood and cared for foreign commerce is the regulator 
and safety-valve of the home market. The builders of machines for 
navigating the air depend for flotation in that variable element upon 
balloons filled with a lighter gas, but as this gas shrinks and 
expands with slight changes of temperature, they find it neces- 
sary to have a smaller balloon inside the other, into which air may 
be pumped when the gas shrinks, and so prevent the outer balloon 
from collapsing. When the gas expands the air of the inner balloon 
is expelled, and thus the main balloon is constantly maintained at to 
average pressure. Foreign commerce bears an analogous relation to 
domestic trade. When prices shrink at home, the foreign market be- 
gins to take the goods, until home prices begin to revive. A nation 
that desires to maintain an advantage in foreign commerce must 
maintain its home prices at a non-competitive level. 

It is probable, therefore, that the unexampled increase in the 
export of American manufactures during the last half dozen years, 
due as it has been to the preceding break down in domestic prices, 
will be in danger of a severe retrograde movement, if prices in the 
domestic markets are forced to too high a level. If the wisdom and 
ability shown by the promoters of great industrial combinations in 
finding in foreign countries an outlet :for the excess of domestic goods 
produced under the competitive system which they superseded, is not 
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thrown aside, now that domestic consumption has become the most 
important factor, these great combinations will recognize the danger 
of forcing home prices to any extraordinary level. It is this consid- 
eration that is commencing to cause some apprehension at the prices 
that now prevail. 

If our foreign commerce is to be a steady and growing adjunct to 
the prosperity of the country and not a thing of spasmodic advances 
followed by periodical exhaustion, there must be moderation in deal- 
ing with the domestic consumer. In the long run it cannot be con- 
sidered an ideal condition for a nation to be and to feel alternately for 
comparatively short intervals very rich and very poor. That domes- 
tic prices for goods may legitimately be somewhat higher than the 
prices of those goods when exported, is, recognized as the effect of the 
taxation required for protection of home industries and for the raising 
of Government revenue. The raising of revenue cannot be obviated 
and there are great differences of opinion as to the policy of maintain- 
ing protection duties. 

The United States has within the last decade assumed an import- 
ance as an exporting nation unprecedented in her history, and has en- 
tered into competition with nations of greater experience in dealing 
with outside markets. The circumstances leading to this great 
growth as an exporting nation have been somewhat exceptional. If 
in order to maintain the stand taken by American goods in foreign 
markets periodical collapses of the domestic market are necessary, it 
seems like the amusing notion ascribed to the Chinese, when roast 
pig was first discovered, that it was necessary to burn one’s house to 
secure the desired viand. 

The taste of foreign trade which has been accorded by the collapse 
of the domestic markets in 1893-94 can be gratified in the future 
without causing a similar crisis in the domestic markets, but it will 
require wisdom and moderation in the promoters and controllers of 
the great industries of the country. The Government alone cannot 
avert danger by mere changes in the tariff laws, although some 
changes may be necessary. But whatever the tariff laws, greed and 
a reckless strife for control will, by unwise exploitation, be sure sooner 
or later to injure and perhaps temporarily destroy the elastic vigor of 
our domestic markets. 



A very interesting amendment to the constitution of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association was adopted at the convention at New Or- 
leans. Ex presidents of the association are by this amendment made 
ex-officio members of the executive council. When the council was 
first adopted as the governing body of the association it consisted of 
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nine members. The number was subsequently increased from time 
to time until it now stands at thirty, one third elected each year. Of 
these ten annually elected, five are nominated by the American Bank- 
ers’ Association at large and five by the delegates to the American 
Bankers’ Association acting in behalf of the State bankers’ associa- 
tions of which they are also members. In addition to the thirty 
elected members of the council, the president and first vice-president 
of the association are ex-officio members, the whole council previous 
to this new amendment thus numbering thirty- two. There are now 
thirteen living ex- presidents of the association and these bring the 
number of the council up to forty* five. 

The association has been in existence twenty-eight years. The 
term of the president is for one year. Until 1889 gentlemen were 
elected for more than one term, but in that year an amendment to the 
constitution prohibited such re-election. Up to 1890 seven gentlemen 
had filled the office. Of these three are still living. Since 1890 there 
has been a different candidate elected each year and of these ten are 
still living. The ex -presidents now compose nearly one* third of the 
council, and in the course of a few years it is very possible they will 
form a majority. The council as a working body will thus practically 
be composed at all times of the same men. What will be the practi- 
cal effect of this amendment making ex-presidents life members of 
the council ? The association, whatever its other defects, has as a 
rule elected to the presidency men who have shown decided ability in 
advancing its interests. Complaints have been made from time to 
time that the executive council has shown too much conservatism, 
and by star-chamber methods repressed the plain wishes of the dele- 
gates to the conventions. But it is very doubtful whether there is 
any real ground for these complaints. The growth of the association 
during the last decade has been due to measures inaugurated and 
pushed forward by the council. New and plausible projects are fre- 
quently suggested at the conventions, which at the time arouse the 
enthusiasm of the delegates. Many of these projects will not bear 
the test of experience, and it is better to repress the first thought of the 
delegates and await the second sober thought of the executive council. 
It is believed that the continuance for life in the council of those who 
have served as president, will confer upon the association the great 
advantage of having for its controlling advisers men who are widely 
known and whose experience will point out the right policy under all 
circumstances. The admission of ex- presidents as life members to 
the council also increases the desirability of the presidential office, 
and will make it sought for by the most distinguished bankers of the 
country. 
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IS THE MEXICAN DOLLAR PLAYED OUT? 



Though not one of the great countries of the world Mexico is one of the 
most interesting. It has cut a figure in American history and is to-day a curi- 
ous blend of the old world and the new. In its darkest hour it has always 
had some sign of surviving grace; some saving virtue to redeem it from 
anarchy and revolution. One of these beneficent survivals is its currency, 
which has been exceptionally honest and up to a recent period comparatively 
stable. 

The Mexican dollar is one of the historical moneys of the world. It has 
few rivals either in age or in area of circulation. Before a British sovereign 
had been minted Mexican dollars were crossing the Pacific to the Philippines 
and the Far East. For centuries they have been familiar all over the Ameri- 
can continent. Millions of them have crossed the Atlantic to Europe, and at 
one time Europe was largely dependent for its metallic money on the Mexican 
mints. These are scattered all over the Mexican Republic and some of them 
have been in continuous operation for nearly five hundred years. They have, 
I believe, turned out more silver money than the mints of any other country. 
Their official records go back to the year 1537. During the so-called Colonial 
Period, which extended from 1537 to the year of independence (1821), their 
total coinage was no less than 2,082 million dollars, equal at the old conven- 
tional rate of exchange to 416 millions sterling. During the Independence 
Period, 1821 to 1901, they added 1,363 million dollars or 272$ millions sterling. 
Their whole coinage from 1537 to 1901 was thus 3,445 million dollars or 689 
millions sterling. 

Of course Mexico never required a tithe of that metallic money for its own 
use. The bulk of it was for export, in other words for sale to other countries. 
Three-fourths of the world had little or no silver of its own while Mexico had 
much more than it needed. It had a large surplus to spare, which it shipped 
partly in bars and partly in coin. Its mints became with much practice very 
expert at their work, and many silver-using countries found it cheaper and 
more convenient to buy ready-made dollars than to mint for themselves. So 
the Mexican dollar spread east and west and became an international unit of 
value. Till a comparatively recent date it formed a monetary link between 
widely different peoples like the Japanese, Chinese, Malays and Filipinos. 
Until the historical ratio between silver and gold was broken, there prevailed 
in the Far East a silver union analogous to the Latin Union in South Europe. 
It differed from the latter only in being a spontaneous growth, held together 
by no diplomatic convention and hampered by no monetary theories. By 
tacit consent oriental traders from Manila to Manchuria, and from Burma to 
Japan used this most cosmopolitan of all coins. 

The Japanese were the first to break away from the Oriental Union, as it 
may be called. Their new-born commercial dignity required them to have 
their own dollars, and they became competitors of Mexico. The charmed 
circle once broken other defections followed, sometimes accompanied by fresh 
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competition. The Government of India saw an opening for a British dollar 
and thereby added to the monetary confusion which succeeded the uniformity 
of the Mexican regime. And now two further innovations are threatened. 
The Americans being dissatisfied with the local currency of the Philippine 
Islands are casting about for a substitute, but their monetary experts are not 
yet able to agree on one. The very latest incident in this connection is the 
commission named by Mr. Chamberlain to consider the advisability of intro- 
ducing a gold standard into the Straits Settlements. 

What may be termed the international regime of the Mexican dollar has 
been slowly breaking up for twenty years past, and it is now only a shadow 
of its former self. Mexico has continued to be a large producer and exporter 
of silver, but year by year less of it has been shipped in a coined and more of 
it in an uncoined form. The latter export has increased so heavily as com- 
pared with the former that the international silver market has been unable 
to bear up against it. The latest slump in silver has been caused not by 
Mexican dollars but by the raw metal which Mexico exports in a great variety 
of forms — ore, regulus and bullion. Coinage is nowadays a much less import- 
ant factor in the problem than is generally assumed, for not only does a large 
proportion of the silver mined never see the mints, but a majority of the dol- 
lars coined are for export. A comparatively small proportion of the total 
output passes into the local currency and of that again a considerable quan- 
tity is simply stored in the Treasury and the banks. 

There are, in fact, two silver questions in Mexico more or less distinct 
from each other. One is the purely monetary and the other is the commer- 
cial question. This divergence is a logical and necessary result of the break 
in the fixed ratio between the two metals. The latter gave a check to the 
free coinage of silver and restricted its monetary use. Even where, as in 
Mexico, the mints were kept open to silver, the quantity coined became a 
decreasing percentage of the total amount to be disposed of, while the quan- 
tity marketed in other forms became an increasing percentage. The commer- 
cial movement going on outside of the mints grew more and more important 
than the movement within the mints. Both have had their effect on silver 
but in different ways. They have produced distinct problems, which will have 
to be treated separately. 

In the past two years nothing special has happened to affect the value of 
silver one way or another, unless we regard the Chinese indemnity as a dis- 
turbing factor. There has certainly been no justification for a silver scare. 
On the contrary, a calm review of the commercial conditions might have sug- 
gested that they were rather favorable than otherwise. The published 
returns of production have shown a decrease, which in the case of the two 
principal producers — Mexico and the United States — is substantial. The 
exports from silver-producing countries have also been falling off. So steady 
has been the fall in Mexico and the United States that it ought to have been 
fairly interpreted as a sign of the silver flood being at last on the ebb. 

Previous to the double crisis of 1893 — the closing of the Indian Mints and 
the repeal of the Sherman Law — the United States was importing silver to 
the value of 31i million dollars a year and exporting 36i million dollars. In 
1894, the year succeeding the double crisis, imports dropped to 17i million 
dollars but by 1897 they were higher again than ever, that year’s aggregate 
having been over 33 million dollars. In 1900 they reached their maximum of 
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40 million dollars, but immediately after there was a sharp reaction to 31 mil - 
lion dollars. All through the current year they have been lower than in 1901. 
The aggregate for the first eight months to the end of August was only 16± 
million dollars, being an average of only two million dollars per month. 

Exports of silver from the United States are much larger than the imports 
as they include both domestic and foreign silver. The double crisis of 1893 
did not check them as rapidly as it did the imports. Its first effect was rather 
to stimulate them as new markets had to be found abroad for the one closed 
at home. In 1894 the exports rose to 47 million dollars and in 1896 — the 
Bryan year — they made a record of 64 million dollars. From that point, 
however, there was a heavy drop to 534 million dollars in 1899, due possibly 
to the contraction of the silver-mining industry or it may be to starving the 
market for a purpose. The latter theory is favored by the fact of the exports 
having in the following year (1900) bounded up to over 66 million dollars. In 
1901 there was another recoil, the aggregate exports falling to 554 millions. 
This year (1902) the decline has continued, the aggregate for the eight months 
ended with August last having been under 31 million dollars. The average 
has thus been less than four million dollars per month against nearly seven 
millions in 1901 and over eight millions in 1900. The United States is the 
largest silver producer and so far as it is concerned the existing weakness of 
the market would not appear to be due to over-supply. Can it then have been 
reduced demand ? 

Here we encounter another puzzling fact, that while the supply declined 
the demand was well maintained. Shipments of silver from London to the 
Far East have during the past two years been at least up to the average of 
the decade. In 1900 they amounted to £7,954,512 and in 1901 to £8,014,285, 
practically eight millions sterling per annum. For the first ten months of the 
current year (1902) they have aggregated £6,261,050. These totals will bear 
comparison with the silver exports in the closing years of free coinage in 
India, apart of course from the abnormal years 1892 and 1893 when the 
bimetallists had their last boom. From 1886 up to and including 1891, the 
annual totals have been as follows: 1886, £5,273,153; 1887, £5,312,301; 1888, 
£5,371,007; 1889, £7,868,737; 1890, £8,177,684; 1891, £6,672,209. Aggregate 
of the six years, £38,675,091; annual average, £6,446,000. The three years, 
1899 to 1901, show an aggregate of £22,923,623 and an annual average of 
£7,641,200. Thus the shipments of the past three years to the Far East have 
been almost a million sterling a year in excess of the last half dozen normal 
years before the closing of the Indian Mints. 

Whatever may have broken the silver market it is clearly not the Far East. 
Its demand has been as large and continuous as when the double standard 
was still in operation. With some degree of plausibility it may be said that 
the Far East took the silver because it had no choice. The stuff was dumped 
on it and it could not help itself, except by lowering the price. But strange 
paradox again! it did not even lower the price very much till lately. So 
recently as the opening of 1901 standard silver was still within a fraction of 
30d. per ounce. On January 1 the official price was 29 2-16d. Up to the mid- 
dle of March it remained above 28d. At midsummer it was 274d., at the 
end of September about 27d. and the last official price of the year was 25id. 
The net decline during 1901 was 3 13-1 6d. per ounce, say 3}d. In the current 
year there has been a further decline up to date of l£d. per ounce. The sil- 
2 
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ver market is now breaking records almost daily and the latest it has reached 
is 22 15-16d. per ounce. As comparing with the old mint price of 62d., the 
white metal is now at a discount of 63 per cent. ! 

If silver were a mere commodity that would be a disastrous fall, but the 
disaster has not been merely commercial. The money of a large portion of 
the globe being legally linked with silver has been dragged down along with 
it. Silver money has in its turn dragged down a network of international 
securities and investments, such as Mexican railways, mines and industrial 
enterprises. l*he indirect damage done has been worse even than the direct 
results. The chief victim is the Mexican dollar, which has kept step with sil- 
ver in its downward course. Its exchange value in New York two years ago 
was about 51 cents and in London 25d. ; to-day it is barely 40 cents in New 
York and 19£d. in London. It, too, has lost about 60 per cent, of its original 
mint value. 

The solution of the rupee question in India does not afford much light or 
leading to Mexico in its dealings with the silver dollar. The only common 
point in the two cases is the origin of their troubles. With both, these origi- 
nated in an external cause over which they had no direct control : namely, 
the breach in the old ratio between the two metals. India and Mexico had 
both to adapt themselves to that monetary revolution. It was a supreme 
crisis for both, but on the whole less formidable for India than for Mexico. 
The former was only a silver-using and not a silver producing country. It 
had not nine or ten thousand silver mine owners to appease as Mexico will 
have when the inevitable step is taken of closing the mints against private 
coinage. In its worst form it was only a question of foreign exchange that 
India had to face and not, as in Mexico, a complication of exchange interests 
with those of a great national industry. On the other hand, Mexico is not and 
never has been a dumping-ground for silver from all parts of the world as 
India was during the open mint regime. It is only, or at least chiefly, her own 
silver she has had to take care of. She has always been able hitherto to pro- 
tect herself from a silver invasion from abroad, otherwise her open mints 
would have been swamped long ago. Other material differences are to be 
observed in the effects on the two countries of the break in the ratio. In 
India the principal sufferer from it was the Government. It was forced into 
action by the ruinous discrepancy which resulted between its silver revenues 
and its gold obligations. But the Mexican Government may say that so fax 
its 4 4 withers are un wrung. ” Little more than 40 per cent, of the public debt — 
114 million dollars out of 250 million dollars — is payable in gold. The chief 
Sufferers in Mexico from the break in the ratio have been the owners of foreign 
capital invested in the country. The Mexican situation, in fact, closely resem- 
bles the Spanish, where the brunt of the bad exchange has fallen on the for- 
eign-owned railways. Countries which purchase most of their silver for 
coinage, and can control the supply of it. are in a much more fortunate posi- 
tion than silver-producing countries which may have a great deal more of it 
than they can use at home. In their case the amount of the coinage is a 
secondary matter compared with the total amount of silver they have to get 
rid of, either by exportation or otherwise. What they have to send abroad 
counts simply as metal, whether coined or uncoined. Of late years both 
Mexico and the United States have been heavy exporters of the white metal, 
and it is their combined sales that have depressed the market to its present 
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level. Free coinage of silver for local currency has had a comparatively 
small share in the depreciation. By itself, the suspension of free coinage 
might have a proportionately small remedial influence. It could only be one 
)f several factors in any scheme for rehabilitating the dollar. The gross out- 
put of silver would have to be dealt with as well as the coinage, and it would 
be useless for Mexico to attempt the control of production single handed. 
The co-operation of at least one other leading silver producer — the United 
States — would have to be secured. But evidently that would not be a diffi- 
cult matter, for the American producers will be only too ready to join in any 
feasible plan of restriction. The United States has a common interest with 
Mexico, not only in silver but in the exchange value of the dollar. New York 
is rapidly superseding London as the clearing centre for Mexico’s foreign 
trade. Its dollar quotations are more effective than those of London, which 
are gradually becoming nominal. It is also very noticeable, that all through 
the latest crisis in the silver market Mexican exchange has been firmer in New 
York than in London. It has had a narrower range of variation, which is the 
more remarkable considering that New York has no independent silver mar- 
ket of its own. Practically, all its sales must be made through London, and 
yet it has invariably been able to give better rates for the Mexican dollar than 
have ruled here. The five years between the final defeat of the silver men 
in 1896 and the end of 1901 witnessed some sharp fluctuations in silver, but 
at the end of the period the dollar finished up only a few cents below what it 
had been in the beginning. The first price was 53f cents in 1896 and the last 
was 50± cents in 1901. But in the interval the dollar had been down to 42 
cents (1897-8). From that bottom level it rallied in 1899 to 48| cents, and in 
the following year it had a further rally to over 50 cents. New York has, on 
the whole, been a better market than London for the unfortunate Mexican 
dollar. 

The comparative steadiness of Mexican exchange in New York is not merely 
a hopeful sign for the future, but it illustrates a peculiar feature of the Mexi- 
can currency problem. The contemporaneous variations in the price of sil- 
ver were greater and more irregular than the variations noted above in the 
exchange value of the dollar. In other words, the dollar had an exchange 
value in New York, not only steadier but as a rule higher than the correspond- 
ing value of silver. Exchange must therefore be recognized as a special and 
distinct element in the question. It has, of course, to move in harmony with 
silver, but not in absolute identification with it, as was the case during the 
free coinage regime . This is another and important illustration of the two 
distinct movements now going on in silver — the monetary and the commer- 
cial In foreign exchange the dollar comes under the influence of various 
conditions in which the silver market as such has no share. The balance of 
trade and of finance, obtaining at a given moment between Mexico and for- 
eign countries, may counteract or accentuate, as the case may be, the tend- 
ency of the silver market. 

Fortunately for the intricate inquiry we are now entering upon, Mexico is 
blessed with an unusually clear system of public statistics, of which liberal 
use will have to be made in our further progress. With their help we can 
trace the Mexican dollar from the mine through $11 its commercial and finan- 
cial ramifications. The relative magnitude of t^e monetary and commercial 
functions of silver appears, for instance, to have changed greatly in the past 
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quarter of a century. In 1877-8 the total production of Mexican silver was 
valued at just under 25 million dollars ($24,836,403). Of this about nine- 
tenths went to the mints to be coined. Only $2,752,700 was exported as bul- 
lion and the remaining $22,084,203 was turned into money. In the next 
decade the new movement began, which diverted the bulk of the silver out- 
put from the mints and disposed of it as simple merchandise. 

In 1887-3 the total production had increased more than 50 per cent, over 
that of 1877, its aggregate having been valued at $39,367,983. But only a fifth 
of the increase passed through the mints. The other four-fifths was added 
to the commercial or uncoined export of silver. The respective totals for the 
year were $25,862,977 minted and $13,505,006 coined. Five years later the 
new movement had made so much further progress that the value exported 
exceeded the value coined. The aggregates were $28,075,558 and $27,169,876 
respectively, making a total output of $55,245,454, or a gain of 130 per cent, 
in the short period of fifteen years. The stoppage of the United States pur- 
chases of silver in 1893 caused of course a sympathetic crisis in Mexico. Mex- 
ican silver was then in a peculiar position. The total yearly production had 
risen in 1896 to 63^ million dollars, not far from treble that of 1877-8. But 
keen as was the demand for Mexican dollars, the coinage of them this year 
did not much exceed 20 million dollars. Thus, more than two-thirds of the 
total output ($44,393,103) went abroad as merchandise. In twenty years 
(1877-1896) the production of silver had increased fully 160 per cent., but 
while the commercial export had gained fifteen fold the coinage showed a 
decline of nearly three million dollars. 

In the latest statistical year available — 1900-1901 — we find the same tend- 
ency farther aggravated. With a total production of 741 million dollars, the 
highest on record, the coinage had shrunk to 18J million dollars, and no less 
than 56 million dollars had to be thrown on foreign markets at its metal 
value. The whole twenty-four years above reviewed, virtually a quarter of 
a century, furnish the following remarkable aggregates: Total output of 
silver, 1,094 million dollars; total amount minted for local currency, 578 mil- 
lion dollars; total amount exported in ore and bullion, 516i million dollars. 
•The more we study these figures the more impressed we are likely to be with 
the influence Mexico has of late exercised on the silver market. In sheer 
dead weight it seems to have exceeded that of all other silver-producing coun- 
tries, the United States not excepted. In order to realize this significant fact 
as clearly as possible, let us look at it from one or two other points of view. 
We may, for instance, study the relative position of silver in the export trade 
of the country. Subjoined are the total exports for the years 1896-97 and 
1901-01, the silver exports and the percentages of the latter to the former : 

Total Exports and Silver Exports of Mexico , 1896-97 and 1900-01. 



Itr cento ge 

Year. Total. Silver. of siltrer to 

total. 

1896-97 $ 117 , 748,092 $ 44 , 393,103 38 

1900-01 158 , 009,487 56 , 036,016 36 



The official statistics leave it somewhat uncertain if the above silver totals 
are for bullion and coin only, or for silver in ore and in combination with 
other metals. More probably the former, as the detailed exports exhibit even 
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larger figures. In a comparative statement for the eleven months ended with 
May, 1901, the silver exports — ore, bullion, coin, etc. — are stated at $67,760,- 
000 or 11 million dollars more than the above table gives for the whole year. 
Presumably, therefore, silver in ores and in combination with other metals 
should be added to the $56,036,000. The detailed statement for the eleven 
months ended with May last (1902) discloses an important reaction in these 
heavy exports of silver. They appear to have fallen from 67f million dollars 
in the corresponding period of 1901 to 55| million dollars. Simultaneously, a 
notable expansion took place in the merchandise exports. For the eleven 
months of 1901-02 they were valued at 79 million dollars, against 61i million 
dollars in the preceding year. 

If this could be relied on as a permanent change it would be a good omen 
for the Mexican dollar. The more that the merchandise exports are devel- 
oped and the larger a proportion they form of the total exports, the less 
important will the silver exports become. Foreign exchange would be less 
dependent on silver and more on merchandise. It is in this direction that the 
Mexican dollar may find a new future at some half-way house between token 
coinage and market value. A steady curtailment of silver output, carried out 
pari passu with the development of other national industries, would be the 
most natural remedy for monetary evils. Mexico has, in fact, made a good 
start on this road to reform and has already a substantial balance of trade in 
her favor. But for this the fall of the dollar might have been much more 
rapid and severe. Such a fact, moreover, is not merely creditable as regards 
the past, but it is hopeful as regards the future. 

The misfortunes of the Mexican dollar command a great deal more sym- 
pathy than the ups-and-downs of the rag money in other Spanish- American 
republics. They deserve more sympathy for several reasons — because the 
Mexican dollar has always been an honest coin, has of late had an exception- 
ally good government at the back of it, is associated with a sound system of 
public finance, and is fortified by a balance of trade invariably in favor of 
Mexico. These are strong collateral advantages for a currency system, and 
they give the Mexican dollar a much better chance to right itself than it 
might otherwise possess. Mexico’s favorable balance of trade claims special 
attention, not only as an outward sign of prosperity, but as a powerful lever 
for the support of foreign exchange and the restoration of a decaying cur- 
rency. During the five years ended with 1901, the excess of exports over 
imports amounted to 170 million dollars, as the following table will show: 



Exeats of 

Year. Imports. Exports . experts over 

imports. 

1896 - 97 $ 83 , 248,862 $ 117 , 748,092 $ 34 , 635,250 

1897 - 98 97 , 270,290 138 , 068,504 40 , 795,214 

1898 - 99 107 , 619,441 148 , 453,834 40 , 834,393 

1899 - 00 .. 128 , 796,606 158 , 247,933 29 , 451,327 

1900 - 01 133 , 020,169 158 , 009,487 24 , 989,317 



Everything there indicates healthy growth notwithstanding the handicap 
of a decaying currency. In the five years the imports, it will be observed, 
increased more than 50 per cent., but the exports showed even more remark- 
able progress. In an era of mining and railway development a special expan- 
sion of imports was to be looked for. It indicated a large influx of foreign 
capital and had more to do with foreigners than with the Mexicans thern- 
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selves. But to the Mexicans is entirely due the credit of managing to pay for 
these increased imports by a corresponding expansion of their exports. They 
did not simply take them on credit as new countries under development often 
do. Local industry responded at once to the stimulus given it from abroad, 
and the more foreign material was imported the more Mexicau produce was 
raised to counterbalance it. 

It would, of course, be unreasonable to expect that the surplus exports 
should always be maintained at the same high level in face of exceptional 
imports, like those of 1900 and 1901. But though the favorable balance of 
trade was a good deal less in those years than in the two preceding ones 
when the imports were small, it was still ample for the maintenance of healthy 
relations between Mexico and the outer world. The sudden jump which the 
imports took in 1900 and 1901 was the more remarkable in view of the weak- 
ness of silver and the discouragement it gave to purchases abroad. This 
adverse influence has been greatly aggravated in the current year, and it is 
not surprising to And that imports are again diminishing. Exports, however, 
continue to expand, as is also natural under the circumstances. For the 
eleven months ended with May last (1902) they were valued at 143 million 
dollars, a gain of six millions over the corresponding period of 1901. 

That the foreign trade of Mexico should go on prospering, and to prosper 
in spite of falling silver, is so far satisfactory. But it is one thing to be able 
to bear an evil and another thing to cure it. The evil has now gone so far 
that prompt remedies are imperative. No matter how strong the interests in 
favor of letting things drift or how great the difficulty of restoring them to a 
sound basis, it must now be done in order to prevent Mexico losing its right- 
ful position in international trade and finance. A country which has always 
maintained honest money and fulfilled its international obligations to the 
utmost of its ability, is not to let itself be dragged down to the level of rag- 
money republics through sheer bias in favor of a monetary metal which, how- 
ever honorable and interesting its history, no longer serves its purpose. 
Mexico has already suffered enough for silver and silver producers. It will 
now have to weigh its international against its domestic interests in the mat- 
ter, and when it does so impartially it will be forced to the conclusion that 
the international interests are the more important of the two. 

This can be readily proved from its own foreign trade returns by analyz- 
ing them a little more minutely. By a long way the best customer of Mexico 
is the United States. It furnishes more than a fourth of the Mexican imports 
and takes about three-fourths of the exports. In the year 1900-01 the total 
imports were, as already stated, 133 million dollars, of which the American 
quota was over 35 millions. Of the 158 million dollars of exports the Ameri- 
can share was 1171 million dollars. All Europe combined bad less interest in 
Mexicau trade than the sister republic enjoys. Its aggregate exports in 
1900-01 were under 29 million dollars as compared with the United States 35 
millions, and the imports were 25f million dollars against the American 1171 
millions. No other individual nation will bear comparison with the United 
States in either branch of foreign trade. British exports to Mexico ($9,924,- 
553) are only a fourth of the American, and British imports from Mexico 
($12,033,076) are little more than one- tenth. German exports, measured by 
the same standard, are one-fifth of the American and the imports about a 
twentieth. Outside of these three there is no serious competitor. 
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According to the now happily forgotten dogmas* of bimetallism Mexico 
should have traded chiefly with silver currency countries. On the contrary, 
nearly the whole of her foreign trade nowadays is with gold standard coun- 
tries. Metallic money is no longer a sufficiently important factor in interna- 
tional commerce to have much influence on its currents. These are deter- 
mined by other conditions peculiar to each nation. Mexican exports are of 
such a character that they find their best market in the United States, which 
in turn can best supply the sort of commodities that Mexico requires to import. 
The monetary systems of the two countries have little effect one way or the. 
other on the current of trade. Such influence as they have is obstructive. It 
stands to reason that business would be much easier to transact between the 
two republics if they had a uniform dollar. Between Canada and the United 
States there is monetary reciprocity, to the great advantage of both countries. 
If Mexico had a similar privilege the benefit to her would be even greater 
than it is to Canada. 

One of the dreams of the future is a uniform dollar for the whole Ameri- 
can continent. This great reform, when it does come will have to be initiated 
by the United States and Mexico. Both of them are ripe for it and they pos- 
sess all the necessary means to carry it out. The dollar itself actually exists 
and is in circulation on both sides of the Rio Grande. Only by an absurd 
anomaly of legislation it has more than double the gold value in the United 
States that it has in Mexico. The obvious remedy would be to make the 
Mexican dollar token money as the United States dollar has been since the 
repeal of the Sherman Law. W. R. Lawson. 

London, November 18, 1902. 



American Control of toe Money Mahket.— In an article appearing in its issue of 
December 20 the London “ 8tatiat ” says : 

“ The United States is rapidly acquiring a control over the London money market, 
which may place us in a very awkward predicament by-and-by. The United States just 
now owes a very large amount to Europe. The United States, in fact, has e» deavored to do 
in six or seven years what ought to have been spread over twice or three times the period. 
It has attempted to become not only a great exporter, but also a great shipowner. For the 
moment, then, we have control of the American money market. But we shall not retain it 
long. The crops this year in the United States are exceedingly good and abundant. The 
exports from the United States will, consequently, during the next twelve months be on an 
immense scale, and after the recent fall in prices there is likely to be more economy than 
there has been during the past few years. Especially there is likely to be less manufacture 
of new companies and less ambitious combinations. After a while, then, the United States 
will be able to pay off the debt she owes at present to Europe. '1 hen she will be the holder 
of by far the larger part of her own securities. She will have the most efficient railway 
service in the world. And she will have become a great shipowner. On the other hand, 
we shall have to buy from her every year increasing quantities of food and of the raw 
materials of our industries, and thus we shall annually run up a larger and a larger debt : 
while we shall receive in return le-is interest upon our holdings of American securities, and 
we shall have fewer ships npon whose earnings to rely. The prospect, then, is that before 
many years are over the United States will have attained to somewhat like the position we 
occupied thirty years ago. A great part of Europe will be indebted to her, and indebted to 
her not merely for food, but for the very means of earning a livelihood. When that time 
comes the London mooey market will beat the mercy of American capitalists. The Bank 
of England may put up its rate to any figure it pleases, but if American creditors insist that 
debts due from this country to America be paid in gold, the gold will have to be sent, how- 
ever inconvenient it may be, from the London money market This is one of the totally 
unforeseen results of free trade. That we are becoming year by year more dependent upon 
the foreigner for our food has long been perceived, and has led to a powerful agitation to 
make our navy adequate for the protection of our trade. But people hitherto have not 
seen that the immense debt we were piling up annually for our food and the raw materials 
of our manufactures was likewise giving other countries a control over our money market, 
which might prove extremely Inconvenient at no distant date.” 
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The history of the development of money is much less simple and more 
interesting than the account given in the early economic text books. That 
money of stamped metal sprang into being in its present perfected form as 
soon as society began to feel the inconvenience of direct barter, is a rough 
and ready conception which would not be seriously defended by any careful 
student, but which is almost implied in many early discussions of the subject. 
This theory, in its crudest form, implies that exchanges were first carried on 
by barter of one article for another, until it was discovered that the interven- 
tion of a third commodity, capable of subdivision and generally acceptable, 
would facilitate the division of the articles exchanged into the desired pro- 
portions and make exchanges easy, and that this commodity was by universal 
convention adopted as money. It requires but little reflection, however, to 
make it clear that this account of the development of money is incomplete. 
It sums up in a way the ultimate results of this evolution, but it passes over 
intermediate steps, extending over many centuries, and it takes much for 
granted in the progress of economic history. The use of metals as money 
rests upon a firmer basis than convention, in the unconscious operation 
among all civilized peoples of the principle of natural selection Money of 
coined metal is distinctly an evolution, not a sudden creation. 

In the simplest form of existence there was no demand for money, because 
there was practically no exchange of goods. There was not even an organiza- 
tion of society on an economic basis, if (as Prof. Bucher declares) “An econ- 
omy supposes the management of property, the care for the future as well as 
the present, a distribution of time intelligently employed ; economy signifies 
labor, the valuation of objects, the regulation of their consumption, the 
ascent from generation to generation of the conquests of civilization. ” * 
Gradually exchanges of services and products to meet special emergencies in 
primitive society led to direct exchange of surplus goods for each other. 
This advance from the first forms of barter to the use of coined money 
involved a process of evolution, which extended over many centuries. 

The acceptance of the simple theory of the sudden adoption of money as 
a substitute for barter departs from the actual history of social development 
in projecting back into primitive times the system of private property rights 
and organized exchange as it exists in modem times. Money was not 
required where domestic economy prevailed; it was not at first employed 
even in foreign trade; but in the nature of the case it came into most general 
use and served the most beneficial purposes in cities, where the division of 
labor permitted the organization of industry, and in foreign trade, where a 
medium of exchange was required of intrinsic value and of general accepta- 
bility. This progression in the use of money made great strides in the eigh- 
teenth and nineteenth centuries with the gradual extension of the division of 



* fitudes d'HMoire et d' Economic Politique , p. 25. 
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labor and with the capitalistic organization of industry, and is still going on 
in the twentieth century. Every new community opened to civilization, like 
Africa, China, and the Philippines, creates a new field for exchange, and 
illustrates under the eyes of those now living the process of evolution which 
has been going on in the use of money since the beginnings of civilized society. 

The earliest communities apparently lived upon the communistic basis, 
obtaining and using food in common. When property rights emerged from 
these conditions, it is probable that accumulation of private property first 
began in the form of articles of personal adornment. These came to possess 
an attraction to savage eyes, which gave them a high marginal utility in 
exchange, in spite of their comparatively low utility in the scale of objects 
necessary to sustain life.* The first objects of this sort, like shells, pieces of 
metal, pearls and teeth of animals, had currency chiefly within the tribe. It 
was only as objects came into use which were found acceptable by other 
tribes in mutual exchanges that an international money became possible. 
Trade between tribes involves long strides beyond primitive conditions, 
because it implies the production of valuable goods in excess of domestic 
needs, the respect for inter tribal rights, and the organization of a system of 
exchange. 

The Slow Evolution of Metallic Money. 

The slow evolution of metallic money followed certain well-defined lines. 
It did not involve the sudden substitution of a recognized intermediary be- 
tween commodities which had formerly been exchanged by barter. It involved 
rather the gradual evolution through barter of the intermediary which was 
found most generally acceptable. The means of exchange was long con- 
founded and intermingled with the final objects of exchange. The man who 
exchanged grain for cattle in the heroic days of Greece might take the cattle 
because he wished to consume them as food or increase his herd, or he might 
take them with the sole object of exchanging them with some one else for a 
sword or a shield. In the former case, they were not money in the usual 
acceptance of the term ; in the latter case they were money. It was the same 
with kettles, long an object of exchange and measure of value in primitive 
Greek society. They might be taken for use or for the purpose of exchang- 
ing them again. When society began dimly to grasp the conception of a third 
and constant commodity interposed between the two halves of an exchange, 
it was the articles which had been found most exchangeable in barter which 
gave character to the wonderful new substance which was to have the unique 
quality of commanding all other things. It was a natural result of this evolu- 
tion, to be described more fully hereafter, that the ox, the slave, and the 
utensil of daily life gave their name to the coins, and the earliest bronze money 
of Italy contained precisely the same alloy of copper, tin and zinc as the 
utensils which had preceded it as the medium of exchange. t 

In this progress from direct barter to the use of a chosen intermediary of 
exchanges, several principles stand out, working often unconsciously, but 
none the less surely, because they were the inevitable consequence of simple 
economic laws and of the almost universal bent of the human mind. Money 
was no odd invention, to be played with and set aside as a curious illustration 

* Favre. La Gen&ie de l\ Argent, in Revue d' Economic Politique (April, 1899), XIII, p. 861. 

tCarllle, **Tbe Evolution of Modern Money ” p. 236. 
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of the ingenuity of an individual. It did not come into use uutil there was 
need for it, and there was not need for it before society had an economic 
organization which permitted the division of labor and the creation of surplus 
products for exchange. 

A surplus of capital above the needs of current production is a prerequisite 
for any community which desires to use money. For a primitive people the 
usual tools of agricultural production, seed and live stock, are more essential 
than money. It is only when by these means additional capital has been 
created that it can be invested in a commodity to be employed solely as a tool 
of exchange, just as it is only when the farmer has saved something beyond 
his necessary tools and seed that he can afford to invest in a well-made wagon 
for carrying his products to market. This principle explains in part why in 
many early communities the article used as money was also useful for many 
other things. Where cattle, for instance, served as money they represented 
in themselves a productive form of wealth. Their use as a medium of exchange 
did not involve the setting aside of a large amount of capital for use as money 
above that required for other uses. When surplus wealth accumulated in the 
hands of primitive peoples, it was employed chiefly in the acquisition of 
articles which served for ornament. These articles, however, being — in their 
highest form of gold and silver — articles which were generally prized for the 
same purposes among other peoples, it came about that they possessed the 
quality of exchangeability peculiarly belonging to money. Thus they served 
the double purpose of ornamentatiou and a store of value, being capable of 
conversion from an ornament into a medium of exchange when the need for 
it arose. The use in this way of the precious metals required the setting aside 
of saved capital beyond the current implements of production, but it econo- 
mized the use of the capital which would have been required if ornamentation 
and the tool of exchange had been provided from separate and independent 
materials and therefore from separate funds of saved capital. 

The fact that the capital used as money must be drawn from accumula- 
tions beyond those required for the purposes of current production, brings out 
the fundamental nature of the proposition, that the article which has tended 
among all peoples to become the medium of exchange and standard of value 
has been the superfluous rather than the strictly necessary. It must be an 
article of universal desire in the realm where it is employed as money, and 
experience has shown that such a universal desire is directed towards the 
ornamental as much as the useful, and that the desire for the ornamental has 
the additional quality of being practically insatiable. The desire for any 
staple article of food has limits, and the production' ordinarily does not go 
much beyond, and even fails below, the demand within these limits. A sur- 
plus of food for exchange was not a usual phenomenon in primitive societies, 
and only rarely could food fulfill the requirements of money. As Prof. 
Mommsen declares :* 

“ The commodity that becomes money mast above all things not be one that is indis- 
pensable for the supply of the most urgent material needs, it is for this reason that in no 
country has corn ever been used as the comparative measure of the value of other merchan- 
dise ; and that mankind, after having, from the most remote antiquity, successively and in 
various countries employed as money cattle, iron and copper, have uniformly ended with 
silver and with gold.” 

* Hietoire de la Monnaie Romaint , preface, p. xiv. 
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It is obvious that the adoption as a medium of exchange of wheat or any 
consumable commodity of general use would result in extreme perturbations 
in the value of the medium of exchange and its relation to all other articles. 
The surplus com or wheat, if they were used as money, might be absorbed 
by consumption in any given year and this would greatly reduce the stock 
available for carrying on exchanges. Only some article which is not abso 
lutely necessary for the ordinary purposes of consumption, and of which there 
exists a surplus stock upon the market, meets the requirements of an efficient 
medium of exchange. 

Insatiable Demand for the Money Metals. 

The conception of money as a store of value must necessarily have fol- 
lowed the development of the spirit among men of prevision — care for the 
future. Some of the first stores of value were undoubtedly made in articles 
of general use, like iron, cattle and slaves, before the surplus of savings was 
such as to permit investment in ornament. Such forms of capital had the 
defect, however, that they were not of universal desire without limit in time 
and amount. The desire for them as simple commodities — aside from their 
value as evidence of wealth — was a desire which was satiable. It became 
desirable that the store of value — the fund of wealth reserved against future 
needs — should be in an article for which the demand was insatiable. As Mr. 
Carlile describes the requirement of this more advanced social stage :* 

“ When the* division of labor had made some considerable progress, then provision for 
the future would largely cease to be of this direct and simple character, and the commodity 
which would then best secure a man’s future sustenance and well-being would not be so 
much the commodity best adapted for immediate utilization by himself or his dependents 
as the commodity which would be most efficient in securing for him the services of his 
neighbors or of strangers unconnected with him.” 

Hence emerges the vital factor in the selection of the metals as the mate- 
rial for money, that they represent an article for which the demand is insa- 
tiable. This is true to a large degree independently of their functions as 
currency. Gold and silver turned into money have the quality of command- 
ing all other commodities. Hence the only limit imposed upon the desire for 
their acquisition in the case of the individual is the sum of his desires for all 
other articles. This is true of them because they are money, but it would be 
true to a large degree even if gold and silver did not enjoy by legal-tender laws 
this peculiar function. Gold and silver among semi-civilized peoples, and 
even at the present day among those which are civilized, are among the most 
highly-prized articles of ornament. It is not an accident that articles of orna- 
ment, seemingly useless in themselves, have been used as money under widely 
different conditions amoug barbarous, semi-civilized and civilized peoples. 
The desire for ornament, for superfluous wealth, is from the standpoint of 
the economic man a desire which is insatiable. No man, at least the man 
governed purely by theoretical economic motives, fears becoming too rich. 
Money in its abstract sense stands for riches. In barbarous societies it was 
the article used as money in its concrete sense which was at once the symbol 
and the substance of wealth. Many are the cases recorded in the history of 
barbarous peoples where wires, shells and similar articles served the common 
purpose of ornament and of money. In the words of Prof. Babelon : t 

• M The Evolution of Modern Money,” p. 2 86. . + Lea Originea de la Monnaie, p, 248. 
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“ Wherever one comes across man on the surface of the globe, one finds at the same 
time that it is the superfluous which by Instinct seems to him the most necessary. Man has 
scarcely learned the use of clothes before he hangs around his neck, on his arms, on his 
legs, and in his ears, necklaces, bracelets, rings and pendants of every shape in the manu- 
facture of which the precious metals are always and everywhere preferred. 1 ’ 

In India and China, where primitive economic conditions still to a large 
extent prevail, the common method of hoarding wealth is in the form of 
eoins strung into bracelets and ornaments. These articles can be readily used 
as money in times of famine or special need. From this primitive instinct 
for the superfluous signs of wealth has sprung the universal desire for orna- 
ment, not from its intrinsic utility but as a mark of social distinction and per- 
sonal leadership. The millionaire, who goes on piling up wealth after he 
already has enough to command every bodily comfort, is actuated by the 
same motive which governs the East Indian or the Chinaman who hoards 
silver and gold that he may be known as the richest and most powerful 
among his fellow men. In the acute language of Mr. Carlile:* 

“ There is at bottom a discernible identity between the impulse of the primitive savage 
or of the Hindoo peasant, whose aim in life appears to be to bedeck himself with ornaments 
of gold and silver, and that of the millionaire who, it may be, thinks of little else but of 
making fresh additions to his millions. With both the thought is the same, to stand out of 
the crowd, to distance others, not to be left behind in the race. The Hindoo aims at being 
more highly ornamented than his neighbors, the millionaire at being able to draw his check 
for a larger sum.” 

Gold and Silver Symbolic of Wealth and Power. 

Scarcity of silver and gold has from the earliest times made their possession 
the symbol of wealth and power. Hence they have been eagerly sought by 
all who have desired leadership in its tangible form of wealth or in the politi- 
cal and military prestige to which the possession of means is so necessary an 
incident. The desire for the metals became coincident with the desire for all 
other things in primitive times, and, therefore, practically without limit, 
because the metals were exchangeable for all other things. The search for 
the precious metals, both for ornament and money, was an early stimulus to 
foreign trade. The quest of Jason for the golden fleece is typical of the 
struggle everywhere on the shores of the Mediterranean for the sources of 
supply of silver and gold. M. Hauser declares that it was for gold as much 
as for grain that Athens assumed control of the Milesian colonies and that 
she founded new ones in the Crimea, in Thrace, in Epirus, in Thessaly, in 
Macedonia and at Thasos. She scattered over the shores of the sea her 
drachmas of silver, extracted from the mines of Laurium, and exchanged 
them for the gold of Siberia and of the Ural. The Phoenicians founded 
many colonies in the west in order to be near the mines. How actively their 
quest for gold stimulated on both sides their traffic with the barbarians, 
M. Hauser thus sets forth :t 

“ They received it from the Arabian caravans, which traversed the desert with their 
camels ; they went in search of it in Southern Egypt, then In the country of Ophir, perhaps 
at Zimbabye, and it was in trading from place to place with their stuffs of purple and of 
glass, that, a thousand years before Gama, they are said to have doubled the Cape of Good 
Hope. Tyrians, Sidonians and Carthaginians sold also the gold of Spain to that people of 

* “ The Evolution of Modern Money,” p. 286. + I/Or, p. 2S8. 
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metallurgists, goldsmiths and jewellers, the Etruscans, who transformed it into delicate fila- 
grees and graceful and enduring trinkets. They sold it to the Gauls, greedy like all barbar- 
ous peoples, for gold. To buy a little gold in the Phoenician or Greek markets of the Medi- 
terranean, to decorate their arms and limbs with bracelets in battle, the Gallic charioteers 
traYersed with their heavy chariots, orer trails scarcely marked, the thick Celtic forests, and 
crossed the channels of Great Britain to seek the tin of the Catterides or even further the 
amber of the Baltic.” 

Local wants or national prejudices might give to a certain article the 
character of money at home, but only an article of universal desire would 
ser ve the purpose of exchange abroad. Such an article was afforded in prim- 
itive times by anything which appealed to the love of ostentation. Hence it 
was that the Phoenicians found a ready market for their brightly-colored 
cloths, necklaces, rings and other ornaments among savage peoples. But 
among these peoples, as among those more advanced iti civilization, gold and 
silver became the highest form of wealth when they were introduced as orna- 
ments. They had the advantage of being easily concealed, if there were need 
of it, and of being transformed from money into ornament and ornament into 
money, according to the exigencies of private and public fortune. German 
writers in the Middle Ages point to the wealth of the German burghers as 
illustrated by their rich possessions of gold and silver plate. One of the best- 
known writers of the time mentions that “The merchants eat off dishes of 
pure silver and gold.” The coins of that time were often debased and of 
uncertain value, and, as Mr. Schoenhof aptly declares, “Private hoarding in 
this form is the natural consequence of such a state as existed in the Middle 
Ages Plate could readily be converted into money or into bullion, the 
equivalent of money. The possession of plate had, in the average mind, a 
much closer connection with its use as money a few centuries ago than at 
present. Sir Dudley North declared that u if every one had plate in his house 
the nation would then be possessed of a solid fund in these metals which all 
the world desires.” Jean Bodin alludes to a proverb current in his time in 
France, that in plate one loses nothing but the fashion,” and Lord Burleigh 
in his will left his plate to be distributed among the legatees by weight, just 
as if it was so much bullion.t 

How a Single Commodity Came To Be Selected as Money. 

The choice of a single material to serve as money was the unconscious 
elimination of a less desirable means of exchange until the most desirable was 
found. X The producer of an article having a very limited market would 
naturally be willing to exchange it for an article more generally desired, even 
though it were not in itself the unit of exchanges. Degrees of exchangeability 
at a given moment vary within the widest limits. At one end of the scale of 
exchangeability in modern times might be placed unimproved land in the 
country or a rare work of art; at the other end, outside of actual money, 
might be placed the securities of first-class governments. Degree of salabil- 
ity at short notice at an economic price — a price giving fair returns for cost — 
marks successive articles in the approach towards those which are most ex- 

* “A History of Money and Prices,” p. 80. + Carlile, p. 247. 

t This principle is recognized by Pantaleoni, that “ the choice of one determinate thing, 
in preference to many possible things, as a medium of exchange, is effected— like the choice 
of any other direct commodity, among many possible ones, for the satisfaction of a direct 
want— by natural selection.”—' Pure Economics,” p. 226. 
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changeable. Thus it happened that several articles which were objects of 
general desire might serve as rude tools of exchange at the same time in the 
same community. Iron, having many uses, obtained a high place as a me- 
dium of exchange in the heroic ages. Caesar found iron and copper bars in 
use as money in Brittany, and they are still used in Cambodia and Thibet. 
Among the Kaffirs iron lances were long highly valued as money. The gen- 
eral desire for cheap fabrics and decorations among barbarous peoples who 
have begun to trade with civilized nations has often been noted. It made the 
fabrics and ornaments of Tyre a form of money in the hands of her traders 
in dealing with the people of Africa. 

All these facts point to the gradual recognition of the principle laid down 
by Prof. Menger, that “the commodities which under given local and time 
relations are most salable, have become money among the same nations at 
different times and among different nations at the same time.” * The mate- 
rial of money in its earliest forms was simply the most desirable object of bar- 
ter. It was only by degrees that a single article came to be set aside for the 
distinctive purpose of money. “The precious metals,” in the language of 
Prof, de Greef, “ were themselves merchandise entering into the general sys- 
tem of barter before being devoted to their special functions as measures of 
value and intermediary of exchanges.” t But a long process of evolution 
was traversed before the precious metals, even by weight, became the stand- 
ard, and another long process before private marks of weight and fineness de- 
veloped into official coinage. The process of this evolution is well set forth 
by Prof. Bullock : J 

“ In this way the universally acceptable commodity acquired a new and distinct use. 
Hitherto it was valued simply as an object of personal consumption ; now it is demanded 
also as a means of facilitating exchanges. Formerly it was a common commodity ; now It 
is a peculiar commodity possessing a special function— namely, the function of serving as 
a general medium of exchange. Whenever a commodity acquires this function, it becomes 
money.” 

Even after money came into general use at the trading centers and official 
coinage had been adopted by leading European States, gold and silver con- 
tinued to pass more frequently by weight than by tale, and were admitted 
into international trade for their intrinsic value rather than for marks im- 
pressed upon them by the State. This was the natural result of debasements 
and wear and tear upon the coinage. It has been only in recent times that 
the State has assumed in practice the jealous restriction of the national circu- 
lation to the national coins and made itself responsible for their maintenance 
at their legal weight. As late as the seventeenth century a homogeneous 
national money existed only in theory. All commercial States were com- 
pelled to be tolerant of the coins of other nations, because their own offi- 
cial coinage formed but a small part of the mass of money in circulation 
and was mingled, especially on the Continent of Europe, with coins of widely- 
varying dates and issued by a multitude of dead and living potentates. 

The means of ready publicity and communication were lacking for giving 
uniformity to the coinage by calling in an old issue and substituting a new. 

* 44 On the Origin of Money,” in 44 The Economic Journal, 11 June, 1892, IT, p. 252. 

+ La Monnaie , fe Credit et Its Banques , in Anncties de VInstUut des Sciences Societies, III, p. 
225. 

t 44 Introduction to the Study of Economics, 11 p. 211. 
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The Vicomte d'Avenel correctly declares that Europe in feudal times, har- 
assed as she was by tariffs, toll-gates, the absence of roads, and other politi- 
cal and economic obstacles to trade, was more cosmopoitan in respect to the 
circulation of money than the Europe of to-day. In 1636 a French Royal 
edict fixing the official ratio between the French standard and foreign money 
named not less than thirty-eight foreign coins having circulation in law and 
in fact in France, and these were only a fraction of those in actual use. “By 
the side of the pistoles of Spain circulated at this epoch other pistoles struck 
by the princes of Italy, at Parma, at Milan, Florence, Genoa, Venice and 
Lucca; those of Liege and the Dukes of Savoy and Lorraine; one used the 
double ducats of Portugal, the albertus of Flanders, and the coins of the 
United Provinces.” * In the earlier periods of the Middle Ages, there had 
been still greater variety. Beside the coinages of petty European princes, 
almost infinite in the variations of their weight and fineness, circulated the 
gold pieces of the Arabian Empire, the ducats of Sicily, and the besants and 
Constantines of the old Roman Empire at Byzantium. 

Exchangeability a Vital Requirement of Money. 

The conclusive evidence that exchangeability is a vital requirement in 
money is afforded by the reversion to barter or to the estimation of money by 
weight which has occurred when the standard has been too much tampered 
with. It was noted by Adam Smith that money was received at the Ex- 
chequer by William the Conqueror by weight and not by tale, and there is 
reason to believe that payments were made in this way up to the time of the 
reform of the coinage in the time of Elizabeth. f 

All through the Middle Ages experience verified the maxim of Prof. Nich- 
olson, that “most governments have found when they tried to enforce an un- 
popular change in the standard (to benefit, for example, by fiat money) that 
the people have resorted to bargains on the old standard.” J 

Midst the bewildering debasements of the French coinage under Philippe 
le Bel contracts escaped recurrence to pure barter by stipulating for gold or 
silver of the weight and value of the time of St. Louis. Public opinion ad- 
hered to the opinion that money was merchandise and that if the government 
issued debased pieces they should be received only at their intrinsic value. 
The princes had not the means they would have had at the present day for 
forcing their debased pieces into circulation, and their frequent alterations of 
the coinage, instead of affecting the entire economic system, had only the 
character of a local bankruptcy at the places where the new pieces were paid 
for public obligations. § 

On many occasions where paper money has been forced into circulation to 
excess and made legal tender by law, the same phenomenon of recurrence to 
barter or to contract for the delivery of the precious metals by weight has 
demonstrated the fundamental conviction of merchants, that money was a 
commodity deriving its value from the material of which it was composed. | 

• La Fortune Privtc a travels Sept SUclcs, p. 66. 

+ Roger’s edition of ” Wealth of Nations,” I, p. 27. 

t Principles of Political Economy,” II, p. 101. 

6 Avene I, pp. 52-68. 

I This was the case with the Rhode Island paper money of 1786. Prof. McMaster says that 
the traders ” closed their shops or disposed of the stock by barter. For a time business was 
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Organized exchange, therefore, by the use of money has followed an evo- 
lution which has been slow and is not yet complete. Upon some of the steps 
of this evolution light is thrown by a cursory glance at economic history. 
Primitive society, even that of the Middle Ages, had little use for money while 
the household and the community were self-sufficing. Division of labor might 
be carried far within the limits of the household before any acute need for 
money was felt. The extension of slavery kept up the system of household 
production after the division of labor had reached an extent which permitted 
considerable refinement in tastes and needs. Under the system of household 
economy, great farms could be cultivated and the technical work of the flour- 
mill, the tannery, the spindle and the loom could be carried on, even in 
towns, with little occasion for the use of money. This was the system 
which prevailed to a large extent in Greece and in Roman society, even after 
the creation of cities and the development of international trade had opened 
certain markets for coined money. How different was the financial organi- 
zation of society under such conditions from the modern capitalistic system 
is thus set forth by Prof. Bucher:* 

44 That which in modern theory it is thecuston to call ‘ circulating capital T is in the sys- 
tem of household economy only a simple fund in process of use which awaits consumption. 
It is a product unfinished or only half finished. In the regular course of this economy there 
exist neither merchandise nor prices, neither circulation of goods nor distribution of income, 
and hence (as special forms of income) neither wages, nor the profits of management, nor 
interest.” 

From the moment that money became known, its possessor enjoyed, even 
in communities where its use was not widely spread, the benefits naturally be- 
longing to a commodity which commands all others. In Egypt, where pay- 
ment of taxes in kind was maintained even under the successors of Alexander 
the Great, the tax-farmers took the produce off the hands of the farmer and 
contracted for a money payment to the State. Thus the tax-farmers, as Prof. 
Cunningham declares, “came iu as speculators in raw produce; their inter- 
vention facilitated the collection of a money revenue without compelling the 
peasant to pay in money. ” t 

The high utility of money resulting from its peculiar qualities gave great 
power in ancient times and in the Middle Ages to those who possessed it. The 
possession of circulating capital and actual metallic money — too often con- 
founded by careless students in modern times — were almost necessarily the 
same thing under economic conditions where there was no other means of 
storing value in a negotiable form. Hence the possessor of money had a lien 
upon the possessions of his neighbors which was much more strongly felt than 
even under the acute conditions of modem industrial competition. In the Ro- 
man Empire it was the farmers of the taxes, and the money lenders who were 
the men of power. In the provinces in the declining days of the Empire the 

at an end, and money almoet ceased to circulate exoept among the supporters of the bank. 
Rent was paid in grain ; nor was it by any means, in some towns, a rare thing to see cobblers 
exchanging shoes for meat, and shopkeepers taking cords of wood for yards of linen.”—” His- 
tory of the People of the United States,” I, p. 338. 

*1 Etudes d* Histoire tide I'ftconomie Politique , p. 75: A striking proof of the differences 
between the ancient economy and the modern is found by Prof. Bucher in the fact that even 
the names are lacking in early Latin and Greek for modern financial conceptions. Merces is 
used indiscriminately for wages, reptal, interest on capital and price. 

+ ‘‘ Western Civilization,” I, p. 1£9. 
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land-owners, unable to pay the accumulating taxes, could borrow only from 
the men whose relations with the official classes and the tax-gatherers put 
them in command of ready money.* 

Money as an Aid to Individual Freedom. 

When the system of slavery was succeeded in the Middle Ages by the oc- 
cupation of the lands of the west by the Goths, Vandals and the Germanic 
tribes which overran the Roman Empire, the subdivision of labor in the fam- 
ily group continued to obviate the need for money. Local groups aided each 
other in work too heavy for a single group and the feudal system brought an 
enlargement and consolidation of the family group, and thereby continued a 
sufficient subdivision of labor, without creating the need for formal exchanges 
between groups. t Gradually, no doubt, the field of exchange extended, as 
certain raw materials came to be needed for spinning and weaving, and as a 
surplus of production permitted the exchange of this surplus for foreign lux- 
uries. But throughout antiquity and even down to the nineteenth century, 
the principal exchanges in foreign trade were exchanges of superfluities and 
luxuries — not exchanges of necessary food or of the raw materials and finished 
products of staple manufactures. They were events touching only the sur- 
face of the organization of domestic industry — not reaching down to its 
depths, like the organized foreign trade of the nineteenth century, f 

As the refinement of production and civilization in mediaeval society gradu- 
ally led to a greater division of labor and the gathering of artisans in towns, 
a system of exchange developed between the town and the surrounding 
country which affected more deeply than previous exchanges the fundamental 
economic life of the community. Special markets grew up, where a great mass 
of exchanges were set off against each other and balanced without large de- 
mands for money. They were, however, expressed in terms of money, which 
was the measure of value of tributes, taxes, and presents, even when these 
payments were actually made in kind.§ The extension of the use of money 
was at once a cause and a consequence of the division of labor and the liber- 
ation of the laborer from attachment to the soil. The substitution of money 
payments for services in kind tended to sever the relations between master 
and man and pave the way for economic freedom. As Prof. Cunningham has 
pointed out : | 

“ When payment is made in kind, in return for service rendered, the laborer has little 
choice as to the form in which he will take his earnings, and no choice as to the time of 
labor ; when he works for wages he is free to choose his own way of spending his earnings, 
and free to decide whether he will work on the terms offered and for the time specified or 
no. This is a step in advance, because it opens up possibilities of progress, and of risiDg 
in the world, though the wage-earner does not necessarily enjoy increased comfort. * * * 
Freedom to migrate, freedom to change employment, freedom to work or not, and to spend 
what he earns as he likes, are important elements in personal independence ; and these only 
became possible as the consequences of the introduction of money taxation, the Capital of 
moneyed men, and the payment of wages in money. In the Athens of the time of Pericles 
these conditions were so far introduced and a considerable number of the inhabitants bad 
secured such economic independence that they were able to enjoy a personal political free- 
dom, such as was impossible in the ancient Egypt or in Phoenicia.” 



* Dill, •* Roman Society in the Last Century of the Western Empire, 11 p. 286. 
t Bucher, p. 54. X Ibid., p. 71. 8 Ibid., p. 72. 

I “ Western Civilization, 11 1, p. 95. 
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Hence the introduction of any article as money, having the qualities of 
durability, transportability, and divisibility, marked an important economic 
revolution in society. In ancient society, organized upon the basis of slavery, 
there was no great demand for money for the actual purposes of exchange 
except in the cities and in foreign trade. It was the same with mediaeval so- 
ciety. “The feudal lord,” M. Guyot truly declares, “ could not sell his oats, 
his game, nor his cattle. If he had wide lands he was not able to distribute 
their products abroad. It was necessary then that he should consume his 
products where they were produced, and thus he created around him a client- 
age which he supported and from which he demanded all sorts of services.”* 

St. Paul’s Cathedral presented a typical illustration of the mediaeval econ- 
omy. Adjoining the Cathedral was the horse-mill, a bake-house, and a 
brewery, where the grain was ground, bread was baked five times a fortnight, 
and beer was brewed twice a week under the supervision of the warden of the 
brew-house.t It was thus that both secular and religious society was organ- 
ized in the Middle Ages. It was only gradually that payments were commu- 
ted into terms of money — payments to the State, to the barons, and to the 
heads of the religious houses. In the early days of England, after the Con- 
quest, the kings used to receive from their manors certain quantities of pro- 
visions for supplying the daily necessities of the royal household. The royal 
officials knew precisely from what counties were due wheat, various kinds of 
flesh, provender for horses, and other necessities. Money was then employed 
for the payment of soldiers and for certain other purposes and was the stand- 
ard for reckoning the value of the taxes paid in kind. As early as the times 
of Alfred and Ethelred in England, tenants sometimes paid in money and the 
tax levied for the Danegeld , or tribute to the Danes, was collected in money.! 
But it was only some time after the Conquest, when Henry I was obliged to 
cross the sea to suppress the insurrection in France, that the need of coined 
money began to be keenly felt. 

It was in England that money payments first generally took the place of 
services, and it was by the use of money, in connection with other causes, 
that Englishmen were able to secure the freedom of the individual and the 
possibility of modern industrial development. The laborer was no longer 
bound to the parish in which he was born, but could seek a free market for 
his labor where his special skill would command the highest pay. What the 
results were to English industry is thus set forth by Prof. Marshall : § 

44 Freedom of Industry and enterprise, so far as its action reaches, tends to cause every- 
one to seek that employment of his labor and capital in which he can turn them to best ad- 
vantage; and this again leads him to try to obtain a special skill and facility in some par- 
ticular task, by which he may earn the means of purchasing what he himself wants. And 
hence results a complex industrial organization, with much subtle division of labor.” 

We find money, therefore, developing by a long process of evolution, step 
by step with the progress of society. Originating in the need for a common 
denominator of other exchanges, the article upon which fell the final choice 
of local societies was that which was gradually selected from other commodi- 
ties as the most exchangeable. This choice inevitably fell, unless diverted by 

* L'ficonomie de VEffort % p. 36. 

+ Ashley, ” English Economic History and Theory,” I, p. 45. 

$Bry, Hisloire Indvstrielle ei tconomique de VAngleterre^ p. 13. 

Principles of Economics,” 1, p. 39. 
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special circumstances, upon those articles which were sought in progressive 
communities as the visible evidence of wealth, above and beyond that re- 
quired for the needs of daily subsistence, and therefore upon articles for 
which the demand was not limited by the wants of the body, but through the 
ever-expanding wants and ambitions of civilized men was a demand insatia- 
ble in its nature, unlimited in time or space. Inevitably the precious metals 
emerged from the body of all other commodities as conforming best to these 
requirements in character and meeting best the conditions of an efficient tool 
of exchange. Society, having found such a tool, as it acquired the command 
over iron and stone through generations of ttavail and blind groping to adapt 
means to ends, stood at last upon the threshold of modern industrial devel- 
opment, fully equipped for the division of labor, the accumulation of capital 
in a transferable form, and the freedom of the individual to contract for 
goods and services in money instead of being bound by personal servitude to 
the land or the work bench. Money, therefore, stands forth, along with a 
few other steps in the evolution of society, as one of the most potent of the 
factors of our modern industrial civilization. Charles A. Conant. 



Profit-Sharing by the U. S. Steel Corporation. — Nothing in the his- 
tory of corporations, or, indeed, in the annals of sociology, at all approaches 
the scheme which is set forth in the circulars addressed to the stockholders of 
the Steel company and its officers and employees. There have been profit- 
sharing plans and agreements without number; the whole history of New 
England manufacturing and of British industry is sown with them ; but there 
has never been anything imagined which in its comprehensiveness, in its 
scope, in its wisdom, and, necessarily, in its humanity, approached that which 
recently reached the public and the persons it affects over the signature of 
Mr. George W. Perkins, the chairman of the Finance Committee of the United 
States Steel Corporation. And it is to the acute intelligence and financial ge- 
nius of Mr. Perkins that the construction and elaboration of these ideas are 
to be credited. 

If the record of profit-sharing in industries offers little of encouragement 
to either the student of economics or to the humanitarian, the reason is not 
far to seek. The vast majority of such efforts have been either grudging or 
inadequate, and all, or nearly all, have failed to take account of the element 
of human nature. The indispensable equation, that of mutuality of incentive, 
of full moral participancy, has been lacking and there has been nothing to 
take its place. 

With the proposition of the Steel company it is very different. It goes 
far beyond anything of the kind that liberality or sagacity has ever devised, 
and we do not think we err when we characterize it as the most portentous 
and far-reaching problem in practical sociology that the world has ever seen. 
It is impossible now to circumscribe or define its effects. We think they must 
prove almost revolutionary; and that they will be felt in every great corpo- 
rate industry in this and other countries does not admit of question. 

There is no aspect in which this astounding project can be profitably con- 
sidered or rightly understood which does not take account primarily of the 
liberal and humanitarian policy in which it had its inspiration. Therein lie 
its foundation and its explanation and therein alone can it find its final ac- 
ceptance and justification . — New York Sun. 
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IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTERE8T TO BANKERS. 



All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Coarts and State Court 
of last resort will be found In the Magazine's Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “ Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 
Department. 



INDORSEMENT OF CHECKS BY AGENT-DUTY AND LIABILITY OF DRA WEE 

BANK . 

Supreme Court of Illinois, October 25, 1902. 

JACKSON PAPER MANUFACTURING CO. vs. COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK. 

The authority of an agent to indorse commercial paper can be implied only where the agent 
is unable to perform the duties of his agency without the exercise of such authority. 

A commercial traveler employed to sell and to take orders for goods, to collect accounts 
and receive money and checks payable to the order of his principal, is not, by implica- 
tion, authorized to indorse his principal’s name on tuch checks. 

A bank paying a check indorsed by an agent of the payee is bound to inquire into the 
agent’s authority ; and if it makes payment upon an indorsement which the agent was 
not authorized to make it is liable for the amount. 

The rule in Illinois is, that when the check of a depositor is presented to the bank, an i the 
deposit is sufficient to pay the check, it is an absolute appropriation of the amount of 
the check to the holder, and that the contract implied by law between the bank and its 
depositor for the benefit of whoever may become the holder of the check is one upon 
which such holder can maintain an action.* 

By certifying a check a bank enters into an absolute undertaking to pay it when presented 
at any time fixed by the statute of limitations, and is estopped to deny that It has suffi- 
cient funds of the drawer to pay the same. 



The Jackson Paper Manufacturing Go. was engaged in the manufacture 
and sale of paper at Jackson, Mich. In January, 1895, it employed one 
Charles A. Jackson to act as superintendent of its mill at Jackson, Mich., 
and he continued to act as such superintendent from January, 1895, to the 
latter part of December, 1896, or the first of January, 1897. In December, 
1896, Jackson went to Chicago to solicit orders for the company and to make 
sales of paper for it. J. Herz & Son and E. W. Copelin & Co., paper deal- 
ers, of Chicago, were customers of the paper company. J. Herz & Son were 
indebted to it at that time in the sum of between $300 and $400. Jackson went 
to see J. Herz & Son at their store in Chicago and settled with them their 
account with the company. J. Herz & Son, on December 18, 1896, gave to 
Jackson their check of that date for $325.65, payable to the order of the 
Jackson Paper Manufacturing Company, and drawn upon the Commercial 
National Bank of Chicago. Jackson took this check to E. W. Copelin & Co., 

* Thia rule does not prevail in any State where the Negotiable Instruments Law has been 
adopted. That act provides : A check of itself does not operate as an assignment of any 
part of the funds to the credit of the drawer with the bank, and the bank is not liable to the 
holder, unless and until it accepts or certifies the check. (Section 325, New York Act.) 
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of Chicago, and asked E. W. Copelin to cash it for him. Copelin had done 
business with the paper company, and had visited its mill at Jackson, Mich., 
And had seen C. A. Jackson there acting as superintendent and manager of 
the mil]. Jackson indorsed the check as follows: “Jackson Paper Mfg. 

Co., C. A. Jackson, Supt.,” and turned it over to Copelin. Copelin procured 
the check to be certified by the Commercial National Bank, upon which it 
was drawn, and gave Jackson the currency for it. Copelin then indorsed 
the check over to the American Exchange National Bank, with which he did 
business, and deposited it to his credit in the American Exchange National 
Bank. The check went through the Chicago Clearing-House on December 
19, 1896, and was paid by the Commercial National Bank on December 21, 
1896. The amount thereof was charged to the account of J. Herz & Son, the 
drawers of the check. When Jackson thus obtained the money upon the 
check from Copelin, he did not remit the money to the Jackson Paper Manu- 
facturing Company in Michigan, and the amount thereof was never received 
by the appellant. The company learned nothing of the whereabouts of 
Jackson until January, 1897, when they then learned of his death by suicide 
in New Orleans. About the same time they learned of his collection of this 
money from J. Herz & Son through letters received from the latter. 

Magkudbr, C. J. (omitting part of the opinion) : The weight of authority 
seems to be in favor of the contention of appellant that authority to indorse 
commercial paper can only be implied where the agent is unable to perform 
the duties of his agency without the exercise of such authority. In other 
words, the power of an agent to indorse commercial paper for his principal 
must be a necessary implication from an express authority conferred upon 
such agent. Wherever such power is implied from the acts of the agent, the 
acts, subjectto such implication, must be acts of a kind like those from which 
the implication is drawn. Parsons, in his work on Contracts (Vol. 1 [6th Ed.] 
p. 62), says: “An agent’s acts in making or transferring negotiable paper 

(especially if by indorsement) are much restrained. It seems that they can 
be authorized only by express and direct authority, or by some express power 
which necessarily implies these acts, because the power cannot be executed 
without them.” 

The power of an agent to bind the principal by the making or indorsing 
of negotiable paper can only be charged against the principal by necessary im- 
plication, where the duties to be performed cannot be discharged without the 
exercise of such a power, or where the power is a manifestly necessary and 
customary incident of the character bestowed upon the agent, and where the 
power is practically indispensable to accomplish the object in view. An agent 
cannot bind his principal by making or indorsing notes for his own benefit or 
the benefit of third persons. (Mechem, Ag. §§ 389-392.) 

It is true that Jackson was the superintendent of appellant’s mill, and 
managed the business of running the mill; but “an agent having general 
authority to manage his principal’s business has, by virtue of his employment, 
no implied authority to bind his principal by making, accepting or indorsing 
negotiable paper. Such an authority must be expressly conferred, or be 
necessarily implied from the peculiar circumstances of each case. It may 
undoubtedly be conferred, and by implication, but it will not be presumed 
from the mere appointment as general agent.” (Id. § 398.) 

Daniel, in his work on Negotiable Instruments (Vol. 1 [4th Ed.] § 292), 
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says : “When the authority to execute or indorse a negotiable instrument is 

sought to be deduced from an agency to do certain other acts, it must be 
made to appe&r affirmatively that the signing or indorsement of such an in- 
strument was within the general objects and purposes of the authority which 
was actually conferred ; and in interpreting the authority of the agent it is 
to be strictly construed.” 

We fail to discover anything in the record in the present case to show that 
the power to indorse the check here in controversy was within the general 
objects and purposes of the authority conferred upon Jackson. Instead of 
transmitting the check to the appellant, he assumed to sign appellant’s name 
upon the back of the check, and to obtain the cash for it. The indorsement 
was evidently made for his own benefit. There is, of course, some evidence 
tending to show that the trip made by him to Chicago was a trip taken in the 
interest of the business of the appellant, but his accounts show that there 
was paid to him during the time of his trip sufficient money for his expenses. 
Copelin & Co., who cashed the check upon his indorsement, had no business, 
on December 18, 1896, when the check was cashed, with the appellant, or 
with Jackson, as the agent of appellant. There is nothing to show that Cope- 
lin & Co. at that time owed the appellant anything, or purchased any goods 
from the appellant at that time through Jackson, as appellant’s agent. It 
may be that Jackson had authority at that time to collect debts that may 
have been due to the appellant as his employer, but “authority to collect 
debts and give discharges carries no implication of authority to indorse a ne- 
gotiable note.” (1 Daniel, Neg. Inst. [4th Ed.] § 293.) “ The nature and ex- 
tent of an implied authority are deemed to be limited to acts of a like nature 
with those from which it is implied.” (Am. and Eng. Enc. Law [2d Ed.] p. 
1002 .) 

It is not shown by any evidence whatever in the record that Jackson ever 
indorsed a check for the appellaut, except the check here in controversy. It 
is not proven that he ever did any such act as the indorsement of a check or 
note, which was approved and ratified by the appellant after it was done. 

The statements made by the text writers above referred to appear to be 
sustained by the decided cases. (Boord vs. Strauss, 39 Fla 381 ; Gregory vs. 
Loose, 19 Wash. 599 ; Dodge vs. Bank, 30 Ohio St. 1 ; Doubleday vs. Kress, 
50 N. Y. 410; Smith vs. Association, 12 Daly, 304; Atkinson vs. Manufactur- 
ing Co. 24 Me. 176; Middlesex County Bank vs. HirschBros. Veneer Mfg. Co. 
24 N. Y. St. Rep. 297, 4 N. Y. Supp. 385; Graham vs. Institution, 46 Mo. 186; 
Smith vs. Gibson, 6 Blackf. 370; Railway Equipment and Publication Co. vs. 
Lincoln Nat. Bank, 82 Hun, 9; New York Iron Mine vs. First Nat. Bank of 
Negaunee, 39 Mich. 644; Vanbibber vs. Bank, 14 La. Ann. 486; Jackson vs. 
Bank, 92 Tenn. 154.) 

While it is well settled that an authority to draw, accept, or indorse bills 
may be presumed from acts of recognition in former instances, yet those acts 
must be known to the party setting them up. (Rawson vs. Curtiss, 19 111. 456; 
Maxey vs. Heckethorn, 44 111. 437; St. John vs. Redmond, 9 Port. 432; Cash 
vs. Taylor, 8 Law J. K. B. [O. S.] 262; Chitty, Bills [13th Am. Ed.] p. 41, 
*32.) That is to say, where a party, accepting a check or note or bill indorsed 
by an agent, and shown upon its face to be indorsed by an agent, maintains 
that the agent had apparent authority to make such indorsement, he must 
prove that the facts giving color of authority to the agent were known to him. 
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If such person has no knowledge of such facts, he does not act upon them, 
or part with anything on the faith of any apparent authority, and there 
fore is not in a position to claim anything from such apparent authority. 
(1 Daniel, Neg. Inst. [4th Ed.] § 297, and other authorities last above re- 
ferred to.) 

Chitty on Bills (13th Am. Ed. p. 41, supra) says: “ But it must appear 

that the bill or note is taken upon the faith of prior similar transactions, and 
therefore the holder of a bill purporting to be, but not in fact, accepted by 
the person to whom it is addressed, cannot recover against the apparent 
acceptor by proving a fact, subsequently discovered, that on a former occa- 
sion the defendant had given a general authority to the person, who accepted 
in his name, to accept bills for him. To make such authority available, the 
holder must show either that the authority remained unrevoked at the time 
of the acceptance, or that he took the bill on the faith of such authority.” 

It is insisted by the appellant, that the appellee bank did not show, and 
did not propose to show, that appellee had any knowledge of the acts relied 
upon as showing by implication the authority of Jackson to indorse the 
check. To this contention the appellee replies that it was not necessary for 
it to prove its knowledge of prior similar transactions, and that it accepted 
and paid the check on the faith of such transactions, but that it was sufficient 
if Copelin & Co., who purchased the check from Jackson, bad such knowl- 
edge. In other words, the questiou, as presented by the appellee, is whether 
Copelin & Co. obtained good title to the check through the indorsement of 
Jackson. Appellee claims that, if Copelin & Co. had good title to the check, 
that firm would transfer by its indorsement no worse title than it had. With- 
out stopping to discuss this contention, or to pass any opinion upon it, it may 
be admitted for the purposes of this case to be correct, and yet the question 
remains whether there were any acts or circumstances brought home to the 
knowledge of Copelin & Co., which would justify them in purchasing this 
check upon Jackson’s indorsement without making inquiry as to his authority. 
It is true that Copelin had been to Jackson, Mich., and had seen Jackson in 
charge of appellant’s mill, and had seen him engaged in the management of 
appellant’s business. There is also evidence to the effect that he saw Jackson 
opening mail, and giving orders to the men in the employ of the company, 
and countersigning some of the checks drawn by the company upon its bank 
to pay for material. But under the authorities above referred to and quoted 
from, none of these acts were sufficient to justify Copelin & Co. in inferring 
that Jackson had authority to indorse the check. 

The check was drawn by J. Herz & Son upon the appellee bank. In the 
present case it is not denied that Herz & Son had funds enough in the appellee 
hank to pay the check so drawn by them to the order of appellant. The 
doctrine of this court is that, “ when the check of a depositor is presented to 
the banker, if the deposit is sufficient to pay the check, it is an absolute 
appropriation of the amount of the check to the holder ; and that the con- 
tract implied by law between the banker and his depositor for the benefit of 
whoever may become the holder of the check is one upon which such holder 
can maintain an action.” (Gage Hotel Co. vs. Union Nat. Bank, 171 
HL 531.) 

In the present case it appears that the check was certified by the appellee. 
By such act of certification appellee assumed the duty to pay the check only 
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to the appellant, the payee therein, or upon appellant's genuine indorsement. 
Having direct notice of Jackson’s agency by his signature upon the back of 
the check as superintendent, appellee was bound to take notice of the limita- 
tions upon its authority. When it certified the check, it entered into an 
absolute undertaking to pay it when presented at any time within the time 
fixed by the statute of limitations, and was, therefore, estopped to deny that 
it possessed sufficient funds of the drawer to pay the check. (Bank vs. Jones, 
137 111. 634, 27 N. E. 533 ; Middlesex County Bank vs. Hirsch Bros. Veneer 
Mfg. Co. 24 N. Y. 8t. Rep. 297 ; Smith vs. Association, 12 Daly, 304 ; Dow- 
den vs. Cryder, 55 N. J. Law, 239.) 

The mere fact that Jackson was in possession of the check which he thus 
obtained from J. Horz & Son did not authorize him to transfer it to Copelin 
& Co., or authorize Copelin & Co. to purchase it from him upon his indorse- 
ment of appellant’s name thereon ; nor was any authority thereby conferred 
upon the appellee bank to pay the same. In Dodge vs. Bank, supra, it was 
held that “the rightful possession of a check iuade payable to the order of a 
particular person confers no authority on the drawee to pay the same to the 
person having such possession, without the genuine indorsement of the 
payee,” and that, if the drawee relies upon false representations as to 
identity, for which neither the drawer nor payee is responsible, he makes 
payment to a wrong person at his peril. 

In Doubleday vs. Kress, supra, it was held that the possession by an 
assumed agent of a promissory note payable to the order of the payee, and 
not indorsed by him, is not alone sufficient evidence of his authority to 
authorize a payment thereof to him. 

In Smith vs. Association, supra, it was held that a party making a special 
contract with the general manager of a corporation knows that he is making 
it with a mere agent, and he is bound at his peril to ascertain the agent’s real 
authority. 

In Atkinson vs. Manufacturing Co., supra , it was held that proof that a 
person was an agent of an incorporated company, and had charge of the busi- 
ness of said company at a certain place, was not alone sufficient to show that 
such a person was authorized to draw a note or bill in behalf of the company, 
and that the acceptance of a draft by the treasurer of an incorporated com- 
pany, without evidence of any authority in him to perform such acts, did not 
thereby render the company liable thereon. 

In Smith vs. Gibson, supra , it was held that the authority of an agent to 
buy and sell goods for his principal did not confer a power to bind him by 
drawing or indorsing bills and notes, and that no agency will be implied in 
such cases unless there is some evidence of recognition by the principal in the 
particular case or in similar cases. In Railway Equipment and Publication 
Co. vs. Lincoln Nat. Bank, supra , which was an action brought to recover 
for the conversion of certain checks belonging to the plaintiff, it was held that 
the fact that the agent there was held out as the manager of the business of 
the corporation in no way authorized the conclusion that he had the right to 
bind the corporation by his signature to commercial paper. 

In New York Iron Mine vs. First Nat. Bank of Negaunee, supra , it was 
held that a general agent, without being specially empowered so to do, had 
no authority to make promissory notes in the name of bis principal, and that 
where a general agent in Michigan was accustomed to indorse the company’s 
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paper for collection or discount, and to draw on the treasurer in New York 
for the current needs of his corporation, gnd his drafts were duly paid, this 
could not imply authority in the agent to make promissory notes in the name 
of the corporation. 

In Vanbibber vs. Bank, supra , it appeared that the drawers of a check 
were accustomed to have deposits of funds at the bank, and to draw occa- 
sionally against the same ; and it was there said : “ The drawers of this check 
requested the bank to pay its amount to plaintiffs or order. The bank had 
no right to pay it to any other person. It has, however, paid it upon a forged 
indorsement, and the amount of the check must be considered to be still in 
the bank, subject to the rights of plaintiffs. * * * If there was a negli- 
gence anywhere, it was on the part of the bank. Their duty to their deposi- 
tor required them to be satisfied that the indorsement of the check was that 
of the payees. * * * It is also established that the collector was never 
authorized by the plaintiffs to indorse any check drawn to the order of the 
firm, or any check.” 

In Graham vs. Institution, supra , which was a case similar in its facts to 
the case at bar, it was said by the court : “ This suit is brought to recover the 
amount of two checks, which were drawn on the defendant by third parties 
in favor of the plaintiffs, and made payable to their order. The drawers de- 
livered the checks to the plaintiffs’ collecting agent, one Dixon, in settlement 
of certain bills which the latter had in charge for collection, being bills due 
from the drawer of checks to the plaintiffs. Dixon indorsed the defendant’s 
firm name upon the checks, and presented them at the bank, and drew the 
money upon them, which he seems to have appropriated to his own use, with- 
out rendering any account thereof to the plaintiffs. * * * The question 

presented is purely one of agency. Was Dixon the plaintiffs’ agent to indorse 
negotiable paper given in settlement of debts due to his employers ? He was 
their agent to adjust such claims and receive the amounts due upon them, 
and to do those subordinate and incidental things usual and customary in the 
accomplishment of the main purpose had in view, to wit, the collection. The 
main purposes had been accomplished when he had received the checks pay- 
able to his principals. His duties as a collector ceased at that point. His 
next duty was to account with his employers for the proceeds of his collec- 
tions, and turn over the checks to them, to be disposed of as they might judge 
proper. The indorsement of the checks was no necessary incident of the col- 
lection of the accounts.” 

In Jackson vs. Bank, 92 Tenn. 154, which is also a case similar in its facts 
to the case at bar, the Supreme Court of Tennessee says: “No authority 

will be implied from an express authority. Whatever powers are strictly 
necessary to the effectual exercise of the express powers will be conceded to 
the agent by implication. In order, therefore, that the authority to make or 
draw, accept and indorse, commercial paper as the agent of another may be 
implied from some other express authority, it must be shown to be strictly 
necessary to the complete execution of the express power. The rule is strictly 
enforced that the authority to execute and indorse bills and notes as agent 
will not be implied from an express authority to transact some other business, 
unless it is absolutely necessary to the exercise of express authority. (Tied. 
Com. Paper, § 77.) 

Possession of a check, payable to order, by one claiming to be agent of 
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the payee, is not prima facie proof of authority to demand payment in the 
name of the true owner. (Id. § 312.) 

A bank is obliged by custom to honor checks payable to order, and pays 
them at its peril to any other than the person to whose order they are made 
payable. (Id. § 431.) 

It must see that the check is paid to the payee therein named upon his 
genuine indorsement, or it will remain responsible. (Pickle vs. Muse, 88 
Tenn. 380.) 

An authority to receive checks in lieu of cash in payment of bills placed 
in the hands of an agent for collection does not authorize the agent to 
indorse and collect the checks. (Graham vs. Institution, 46 Mo. 186 ; 1 Wait, 
Act. & Def. p. 284; 1 Daniel, Neg. Inst. § 294.) 

The indorsement of the check was not a necessary incident to the collec- 
tion of the accounts. (Graham vs. Institution, 46 Mo. 186.) 

It follows that a drummer or commercial traveler, employed to sell and 
take orders for goods, to collect accounts, and receive money and checks 
payable to the order of his principal, is not, by implication, authorized to 
indorse such principal's name to such checks. No equitable considerations 
can be invoked to soften seeming hardships in the enforcement of the laws 
and rules fixing liability on persons handling commercial paper. These laws 
are the growth of ages and the result of experience, having their origin in ne- 
cessity. The inflexibility of these rules may occasionally make them seem 
severe, but in them is found general security.” (See, also, Renting Co. vs. 
Hutchinson, 25 111. App. 476; Commercial Nat. Bank vs. Lincoln Fuel Co. 
67 111. App. 166; Beattie vs. Bank, 174 111. 571.) 

A person dealing with an agent takes the risk as to the extent of his 
authority, and is bound to inquire into his authority. (Reynolds vs. Ferree, 
86 111. 570, and authorities last above referred to.) 

The rulings of the court below upon the admission and exclusion of evi- 
dence, and its action in giving and refusing instructions, were in opposition 
to the views hereinbefore expressed. We are therefore of the opinion that 
the trial court erred in this respect. 



POWER OF NATIONAL BANK— PURCHASE OF MUNICIPAL BONDS. 

Court of Appeals of Kentucky, October 31, 1902. 

NEWPORT NATIONAL BANK VS. BOARD OF EDUCATION OF NEWPORT. 

A National bank has power to deal in municipal bonds, and may make a contract with a 
municipal corporation for the purchsse of its bonds. 



In the month of February, 1900, the board of education of the city of 
Newport, Ky., being in debt in the sum of §27,200, decided to issae for the 
purpose of funding the debt its bonds of that amount, maturing at the end of 
forty years, redeemable after twenty years at its option, and bearing interest 
at the rate of four per cent, per annum. The Newport National Bank bid 
for all the bonds, and offered therefor §27,945. This offer the defendant 
accepted, and agreed to deliver the bonds to the bank, but thereafter refused 
to carry out its contract, and sold the bonds to other persons. Thereupon 
the bank filed this suit for damages for the breach of the contract. The cir 
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cuit court sustained a general demurrer to the petition on the ground that a 
National bank has no power to make such a contract, and therefore was not 
bound by it. 

Hobson, J . : A corporation can engage in no business not authorized by 
its charter. Its powers are only such as are conferred by the statute, and an 
enumeration of its powers in the statute is an exclusion of all others. (Coving- 
ton Gaslight Co. vs. City of Covington [Ky.], 58 S. W. 805, and cases cited.) 

The powers of a National bank are derived from the act of Congress, and, 
so far as material to the question before us, are as follows: “To exercise by 

its board of directors or duly authorized officers or agents, subject to law, all 
such incidental powers as shall be necessary to carry on the business of bank- 
ing; by discounting and negotiating promissory notes, drafts, bills of exchange 
and other evidences of debt; by receiving deposits; by buying and selling 
exchange, coin and bullion; by loaning money on personal security; and by 
obtaining, issuing and circulating notes according to the provisions of this 
title.” (Rev. St. U. S. Sec. 5136 [Comp. St. U. S. 1901, p. 3455. J) 

It will thus be seen that express power is conferred to carry on the busi- 
ness of banking by discounting and negotiating promissory notes, bills of 
exchange, and other evidences of debt. The board of education is a corpora- 
tion created by the laws of this State, and its bonds are manifestly evidences 
of debt, and the transaction in question is therefore authorized by this provi- 
sion of the National Banking Act, if the purchase of the bonds by the bank 
is warranted by the words “ discounting and negotiating.” 

It is urged that the bid of the bank, being for more than the face of the 
bonds, was not a discounting of the bonds within the fair meaning of that 
term. Without stopping to inquire whether this is true or not, we are satis- 
fied it is warranted by the word “negotiating,” which is a general word com- 
ing to us from the Latin, and signifying to carry on negotiations concerning, 
and so to conduct business, to conclude a contract, or to transfer or arrange. 
The two expressions “discount and negotiate,” taken together, have a broader 
meaning than the word “ discount ” alone, and seem to us to have been used 
designedly by Congress to authorize these fiscal agencies to invest their sur- 
plus in promissory notes, bills of exchange, and other evidences of debt so as 
to make it remunerative. 

In Leach vs. Hale, 31 Iowa, 69, a National bank received United States 
bonds of one class on deposit under an agreement to exchange them for those 
of another class, and failed to make the exchange. It was held that the 
transaction was not ultra vires. The Court said: “It is the policy of the 

Government to encourage the purchase and sale of its bonds and to facilitate 
transactions in them, for thereby their value will be enhanced, and the credit 
of the Government in a measure promoted. It is not probable that Congress 
intended to impose restrictions upon the National banks, the most numerous 
class of financial agents in the country, which would operate to prohibit deal- 
ing in the securities of the Government in a manner usual among bankers 
and banking institutions. The effect of such legislation, it is apparent, would 
tend to discourage transactions in these securities, and in a measure operate 
to lessen their value.” 

This case was followed by the Court of Appeals of New York in Yerkes 
vs. Bank, 69 N. Y. 382, and it has also been held that, as interest coupons 
attached to municipal bonds are evidences of debt in the nature of promissory 
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notes, a National bank may deal in them. (Bank vs. Bennington, 16 Blatchf. 
63 Fed. Cas. No. 4,807.) 

Every reason which sustains the power of a National bank to deal in the 
bonds of the United States or interest-bearing coupons of municipal bonds 
applies with equal force to its purchase of corporate bonds, for one is as pre- 
cisely an evidence of debt as the other, and the purchase of one is no less a 
negotiation than the purchase of the other. The same reasons of public 
policy, too, apply in one case as the other. A large part of the capital of the 
country is invested in National banks, or controlled by them, and, if none of 
this capital could be applied to the purchase of municipal or corporate bonds, 
then the value of these securities would be greatly impaired, and much injus- 
tice would be done to the municipalities of the country. 

In Bank vs. Boyd, 44 Md. 47, a customer deposited with a National bank 
certain municipal coupon bonds as collateral security for a debt then existing. 
After the debt was paid off, the bonds were left with the bank on the idea 
that they should be a security for any future indebtedness. When such 
indebtedness did not exist, the bonds were stolen from the bank, and it relied 
upon the plea of ultra vires to defeat the responsibility for them. It was held 
responsible, and the power of the bank to take such bonds as collateral secur- 
ity for a debt was upheld. The power to hold municipal bonds as collateral 
security for a debt not created is no more fairly within the implied power to 
carry on a banking business than the power to buy such bonds outright. 
The case of Bank vs. Pierson, 24 Minn. 140, is not approved. 

Judgment reversed, and cause remanded, with directions to overrule the 
demurrer to the petition. 



CHECK— LIABILITY OF DR A WEE— PRESENTATION. 

Supreme Court of Nebraska, December 4, 1902. 

EDMI8TEN VS. HERPOLSHEIMER, et al. 

In the absence of special circumstances, in order to hold the drawer liable on his check it 
must be presented not later than the day following its receipt, where the payee receives 
it in the place in which the bank on which it is drawn is located. 

That the check is drawn on a bank in the city where the collection of such paper is made 
through a clearing-house, and the check was received after banking hours, does not re- 
lieve the payee of the necessity of presenting it the following day. 

It is the duty of the holder of a check, if he receives it after banking hours, to present 
it during banking hours of the next day if the bank is located in the same town ; 
if not, then to forward it by mail the next day. 



On Friday, May 28, 1897, J. H. Edmisten executed and delivered to 
Henry Herpolsheimer and another, doing business under the name of H. 
Herpolsheimer & Co., his check, drawn on the Merchants’ Bank of Lincoln, 
for $200.62, in payment of an account, at their place of business in said city. 
On the following day the plaintiffs deposited the check, with others, in the 
American Exchange Bank, with which they transacted their banking busi- 
ness. The Merchants’ Bank was open for the transaction of business at the 
date of the delivery of the check and the day following. The following Mon- 
day was a legal holiday, and the next morning the Merchants’ Bank failed to 
open, and has never since opened for the transaction of business, and has 
passed into the hands of the State Banking Board. It was wholly insolvent, 
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and nothing was realized from its assets. The check was never presented. 
This action was brought by the payees against the maker of the check to re- 
cover the amount due thereon. A trial was had to the court, which resulted 
in a finding and judgment for the plaintiffs. 

Ajlbrrt, C.: The only disputed fact in the case is whether the check was 
delivered during banking hours on the date of its delivery. This question 
was submitted to the court on conflicting evidence, and, the court having 
found that it was delivered after banking hours, under the well-known rule 
of this court its finding on that point will not be disturbed. Therefore, for 
the purpose of this case, we shall assume, as one of the facts in the case, that 
the check was delivered to the payees after banking hours on May 28, 1897. 

This leaves but one question in the case, and that is whether the failure to 
present the check for payment on the day after its receipt relieves the defend- 
ant from liability thereon. It will be observed that the payees were doing 
business and received the check in the city where the bank on which it was 
drawn was located. The rule is that, in the absence of special circumstances, 
in order to hold the drawer liable on his check it must be presented not later- 
than the day following its receipt, where the payee receives it in the same 
place in which the bank on which it is drawn is situated. (Tied. Com. Pa- 
per, § 443, and the cases there cited ; Norton, Bills & N. [last Ed.] 388 et seq . ; 
Anderson vs. Rodgers, 53 Kan. 542, Daniel, Neg. Inst. [4th Ed.] § 1590; Rand. 
Com. Paper [last Ed.] § 1105; Holmes vs. Roe [Mich.] 28 N. W. 864, 4 Am. 
8t. Rep. 844; Grange vs. Reigh [Wis.] 67 N. W. 1130; Murphy vs. Levy [Sup.] 
50 N. Y. Supp. 682.) 

Counsel concede this to be the rule, but urge that, under the special cir- 
cumstances in this case, the plaintiffs were not required to present the check 
on the day following its receipt. The special circumstances relied on are that 
the collection of such paper in the city of Lincoln is made through the agency 
of a clearing-house, and that the check, having been received after bankings 
hours, could not, in the usual course of business, pass through the clearing- 
house and be presented for payment on the day following its receipt by them. 
This position is sustained by two opinions, both from the same court, and 
delivered by the same judge. (Loux v. Fox [Pa.] 33 Atl. 190; Willis v. Finley 
[Pa.] 34 Atl. 213.) 

In the opinions referred to, a departure from the settled rules of the law 
merchant is impliedly admitted. An attempt to justify such departure is 
made on the grounds of a custom among banks, and the impossibility, owing 
to the great volume of business, of conforming to the established rule. The 
reasoning does not commend itself to our judgment. We do not believe a 
party should be permitted to excuse a lack of dilligence by showing that 
such a lack is customary among those engaged in like business in the same 
city, nor to plead the magnitude of his business as an excuse for a failure to 
prosecute it with diligence. The special circumstances that will excuse de- 
lay in presentment have generally been held to be such as are beyond the 
holder's control, or arise from some agreement or understanding between the 
drawer and some one or more of the other parties to the paper. 

In Holmes vs. Roe (Mich.) 28 N. W. 864 the Court says: “The clearing- 
house, and the mode of conducting business through it, has no bearing on the 
liability of the drawer of the check which is alleged not to have been pre- 
sented within the time allowed by law.” 
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In Bank vs. Miller, 37 Neb. 500, this Court says: “No custom or usage 
among banks, as to the manner of presenting ordinary checks for payment, 
will relieve them from the legal duty of presenting such checks for payment 
within a reasonable time.” The cases just cited, to our minds, state the cor- 
rect rule. It follows that the failure of the plaintiffs to present the check for 
payment on the day following its receipt by them relieves the defendant from 
liability thereon, and that the judgment of the district court is wrong, and 
should be reversed. 

It is recommended that the judgment of the district court should be re- 
versed, and the cause remanded for further proceedings according to law. 

Ames and Duffle, CC., concur. 

Per Curiam : For the reasons stated in the foregoing opinion, the judg- 
ment of the district court is reversed, and the cause remanded for further 
proceedings according to law. 

(On rehearing, Oct. 22, 1902.) 

Oldham, C.: The issues involved in this case are properly stated in the 
original opinion. There was only one disputed question of fact between the 
parties to the controversy, and that was as to whether the check of defend- 
ant, Edmisten, was presented to plaintiffs during banking hours on Friday, 
May 28, 1897; defendant contending that it was, and the plaintiffs that it was 
not delivered until banking hours had closed. This dispute was determined 
by the trial court in favor of plaintiffs’ contention. The finding of the trial 
court on this disputed question of fact was and should have been treated as 
binding on this court in the former opinion. 

All other questions of fact were stipulated in the record, and were briefly 
stated, as follows: That the Merchants' Bank, of Lincoln, was open all day 
Saturday, following the day the check was drawn, from 10 o’clock, A. M. un- 
til 3 o’clock, p. M. ; that all checks presented on that day were paid by this 
bank ; that defendant, Edmisten, had funds to his credit in this bank more 
than sufficient to pay the check in controversy; that plaintiffs’ place of busi- 
ness and the Merchants’ Bank were each located in the city of Lincoln, Neb., 
and were situated within a distance of two blocks of each other; that a sub- 
sequent check drawn by the defendant, Edmisten, and delivered to one F. L. 
Rose on May 29 was presented at the bank on that day by said Rose, and was 
paid in full. It was further stipulated that May 30 was Sunday; that May 
31 was Decoration Day, and a legal holiday, on which none of the banks of 
Lincoln were open for the transaction of business; and that on the following 
day, June 1, the Merchants’ Bank suspended business and was and is wholly 
insolvent. It is also stipulated that plaintiffs proceeded with the collection 
of the check in the manner set forth in the original opinion, and that the 
check never was presented to the Merchants’ Bank on account of the suspen- 
sion of that institution, but that it was presented to defendant, Edmisten, 
and payment demanded of him, and payment refused, before this action was 
instituted. 

In the face of this record, we can see no escape from the conclusion 
reached by the learned commissioner on the former hearing of this case. We 
have carefully re-examined the numerous authorities cited in support of his 
decision, and are satisfied that he has followed a well-beaten track that has 
been trodden by many judicial feet; and we do not feel disposed to recom- 
mend this court to depart from this broad highway of well-reasoned cases, to 
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follow the dimly marked by-path pointed out by counsel for defendants in 
error. There is every reason why a strict rule of diligence in presenting a 
check by the holder should be exacted in this case, and no reason why it 
should be relaxed. Here, plaintiffs place of business was but two blocks from 
the bank on which the check was drawn, and the bank remained open, pay- 
ing all checks presented, a whole day after the check was received, and it 
would have required very slight physical exertion for plaintiffs or some of 
their employees to have taken this check to the bank Saturday, and received 
the money on it ; but, instead of this, plaintiffs chose a leisurely, labyrinthine 
journey for this check, by depositing it in another bank, and having it thread 
its way from this bank to the clearing-house, and from the clearing-house to 
the banking house of the drawee. And while this check was pursuing this 
circuitous route the drawee departed its business life with enough of defend- 
ant's money in its possession to have satisfied the check had it reached its 
destination before the demise of the bank. 

In the case of Grange vs. Reigh (Wis.) 67 N. W. Rep. 1130, it is said: 
“ Where the payee of a check resides and receives the check at the place 
where the bank is located, a reasonable time for presentation to the drawee 
reaches, at the latest, only to the close of banking hours on the succeeding 
day, excluding Suuday and holidays." Iu Kirkpatrick vs. Puryear (Tenn.) 
24 S. W. Rep. 1130, the Court says: “ It is the duty of the holder of a check, 
if he receives it after banking hours, to present it during banking hours of 
the next day if the bank is located in the same town; if not, then to forward 
it the next day by mail. If he fails to do this, and the check is afterwards 
not paid, his right as against the indorser is extinguished." Citing, in support 
of this conclusion, Morse vs. Banks, Sec. 442; Bank vs. Merritt, 7 Heisk. 193; 
Schoolfield vs. Moon, 9 Heisk. 173. 

We are therefore satisfied that the former opinion was right, and should 
be adhered to; and we so reconmend. 



PROMISSORY NOTE-TRANSFER— WARRANTY. 

Supreme Court of Oregon, June 3, 1902. 

CARROLL V8. NODINE. 

Where a promissory note is indorsed without recourse there is an implied warranty by the 
seller that it is what it purports to be, and that no payments have been made, except 
such as appear to have been endorsed thereon, And that such as so appear are genuine 
and operate to continue the obligations in force as against the statute of limitations.* 
Bat parol evidence is admissible to show that at the ttmeof the transfer the indorsee agreed 
to take the paper at his own risk, and to relieve the indorser from such liability. 



• By the Negotiable Instruments Law it Is provided : Every person negotiating an instru- 
ment by delivery or by a qualified indorsement warrants : 

1. That the instrument is genuine and in all respects what it purports to be ; 

2. That he has a good title to it ; 

3. That all prior parties had capacity to contract ; 

4. That he has no knowledge of any fact which would impair the validity of the instru- 
ment or render it valueless. 

But when the negotiation is by delivery only, the warranty extends in favor of no holder 
other than the immediate transferee. The provisions of subdivision three of this section do 
not apply to persons negotiating public or corporate securities, other than bills or notes. 
(Section 115, New Fork Act.) 
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This was an action upon an implied warranty on the sale without recourse 
by defendant to plaintiff of a certain promissory note made and executed by 
Louisa A. Hudson and Thomas R. Hudson to Fred Nodine on August 21, 
1878, for the sum of $150, with interest at ten per cent, per annum, and by the 
latter indorsed to the defendant. The note was secured by a mortgage upon 
real property in the city of Union, Or. Several payments were indorsed 
thereon, including one of $7, of date October 25, 1893. The complaint con- 
tains appropriate allegations showing that suit was subsequently commenced 
to foreclose, and the defense interposed that the $7 indorsement was not a 
genuine payment, by reason whereof the statute of limitations had run 
against the note. The answer set up, among other things, that at the time 
the defendant sold and indorsed the note to plaintiff, he was fully informed 
of all matters concerning the credit made thereon of date October 25, 1893, 
and that the same was a valid and genuine payment ; that he then guaranteed 
that she should never at any time be held liable upon said note in any capac- 
ity, or for any part thereof; and that her indorsement of said note without 
recourse would, and in fact did, forever relieve and protect her from all lia- 
bility thereon. The case went to trial upon the issues thus tendered, with 
others, and, plaintiff having recovered judgment, the defendant appealed. 

Wolverton, J. : There are but two errors relied upon for reversal. It is 
first contended that the plaintiff, at the time he purchased the note, agreed 
and guaranteed that the defendant should never be held liable thereon in 
any capacity, and that such an agreement constitutes a valid defense to the 
action. The question arose upon an attempt to prove the express warranty 
set up in the answer by parol, which the court refused to permit, under the 
idea that the contract, being in writing, could not be thus varied. 

The theory of the plaintiff is that the indorsement of the note fixes and 
determines the relation of the parties to the transfer — that is, imports a con- 
tract in writing between them — and that, like other contracts of the kind, 
cannot be varied or controlled by a contemporaneous verbal agreement, as it 
is presumed that the whole understanding of the parties has been incorpora- 
ted in the writing. 

The case of Smith vs. Caro (9 Or. 278) and other cases of like nature, are 
relied upon in support of the contention. In the case cited the indorsers sim- 
ply wrote their names upon the back of the note ; and the court held that by 
the law merchant the indorsement imported a contract in writing, which 
served not only as a means of transfer, but to fix and determine the liabilities 
of the indorsers, and that it was not competent to vary the contract by any 
parol agreement that might have been entered into at the time. The liabili- 
ties of an ordinary or unqualified indorser are upon the instrument indorsed, 
conditioned upon demand and notice; but where the transfer is by indorse- 
ment without recourse, or by delivery, the vendor’s liabilities arise from the 
fact or contract of sale, and not upon the paper. The purpose of such an in- 
dorsement, like delivery without indorsement, is simply to carry title to the 
purchaser, without alone importing a contract (4 Am. & Eng. Enc. Law [2d 
Ed.] 475). 

The authorities are in unison, however, that where a note is thus trans- 
ferred there is an implied warranty by the seller that it is what it purports to 
be, and, as applied to the exigencies of this case, that no payments have been 
made except those that appear to have been indorsed thereon, and that such as 
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so appear are genuine, and operate to continue the obligation in force as against 
the statute of limitations. (Bank vs. Smiley, 27 Me. 22 5 ; Society vs. Gid- 
dings [Cal.] 30 Pac. 1016; Hannum vs. Richardson, 48 Vt. 508.) 

There is an intimation in a note to Drennan vs. Bunn (111.) 7 Am. St. Rep. 
354, 366 (s. c. 16 N. E. 100), that the general rule that oral evidence is inad- 
missible to change the contract of indorsement relates to restrictive indorse- 
ments, also, and, extended, it applies to indorsements without recourse. The 
authorities referred to, however, as sustaining the principle, go to the propo- 
sition that it cannot be shown by parol that an unqualified indorsement was 
made for the sole purpose of transferring the title, and that it was agreed at 
the time that the words “ without recourse ” should be written over it. 

This, it appears to us, is coming back to the same question. An indorse- 
ment without recourse is a very different thing from an unqualified indorse- 
ment; and it would be just as objectionable to show an agreement by parol 
that the vendor should be relieved of all liability on the instrument, as it 
would be that the vendor agreed to waive demand and notice, which was the 
case of Smith vs. Caro, supra. In either case there is a variance of the con- 
tract which the unqualified indorsement imports. 

We have been unable to find any case covering the exact point here. 
Where an article of personalty in the vendor’s possession is sold and deliv- 
ered to another, and nothing is said, there goes along with the contract an 
implied warranty of title, and a failure thereof renders the vendor liable. 
The implied warranty attending the sale of commercial paper arises upon like 
principle. (Hannum vs. Richardson, supra.) 

It will hardly be disputed that the vendor of personalty may by verbal un- 
derstanding or agreement limit the liability under the implied warranty of title, 
and thereby make the transfer entirely at the purchaser’s risk ; and why should 
not the same principle govern as to the sale and delivery of commercial paper, 
where the indorsement merely operates to transfer the title ? And to carry 
the reasoning a little further, there is no implied warranty by a sale and 
simple delivery of the paper, or by the indorsement without recourse, of the 
solvency of the maker or other person liable for its payment; but we take it 
to be unquestioned now that the vendor may, by express verbal agreement, 
warrant the solvency of such parties, and thereby render himself directly lia- 
ble in case of their default in payment. The statute of frauds does not stand 
in the way of such an agreement. (Milks vs. Rich, 80 N. Y. 269 ; White vs. 
Webster, 58 Ind. 233.) 

So that it may be deemed competent for the vendor to verbally enter into 
an express warranty with relation to the paper in connection with the trans- 
fer of the title, and the only question that remains is whether it is superseded 
by the contract which the mere delivery or indorsement without recourse im- 
plies. But we have seen that such an indorsement does not constitute a con- 
tract in writing, and serves merely to transfer title, as in the case of delivery 
when payable to bearer. 

In Smith vs. Corege (Ark.) 14 S. W. 93, the vendor, by verbal agreement, 
expressly warranted that the paper transferred by delivery was good, and 
hence not tainted with usury ; and the court permitted the establishment of 
the agreement against an objection that it was contrary to the statute of 
frauds. Now, if it be permissible to show by parol an express warranty that 
the paper is not usurious, or that the makers are solvent, why is it not equally 
4 
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competent to show by parol that the parchaser agreed to take the paper at 
his own risk, absolutely, and thus relieve the vendor of all liability of what- 
soever nature that ordinarily attends the sale and transfer by such methods 
where nothing is said to vary the effect of the transaction ? Logically there 
is but one answer to the question, which is that the verbal agreement may be 
shown, and we are constrained to so hold. 



ALTERATION OF NOTE— LIABILITY OF MAKER. 

Supreme Court of Kansas. October 11, 1902. 

BANK OF HRRINGTON V8. WANGERIN. 

Where a negotiable instrument is delivered to a payee, complete in all its paits, the maker 
thereof is not liable thereon, even to an innocent holder, after the same has been fraud- 
ulently altered so as to express a larger amount than was written therein at the time of 
its execution. * 

Such maker is not bound at his peril to guard against the commission of forgery by one into 
whose hands such instrument may come. 

(Syllabus by the Court.) 



Cunningham, J.: The defendant in error, Wangerin, executed his note for 
$60 to one McNaspy, as payee. The note was written by the payee upon a 
printed blank, and in such a manner that, after Wangerin had signed, Mc- 
Naspy was enabled to place in the scroll prepared for the figures representing 
the number of dollars the figure “ 1 ” before the figures “ 60, ” and to write in 
the line prepared for the written amount, and before the word “sixty,” the 
words “one hundred and.” This was all done in such a manner that no one 
would be able to discover the change or alteration by the closest scrutiny, 
and thereby the note appeared to be one executed by Wangerin for the sum 
of $160. This note was sold for its full value to the plaintiff in error, in the 
regular course of business, before maturity, and without notice of any change. 

The question is, whether the bank can recover either the face of the note 
or the original consideration of $60 from Wangerin. The district court held 
that it could not. The authorities are at variance upon this proposition ; the 
greater weight, and, as we think, the better reasoned, being that no recovery 
can be had upon the note. The cases holding the contrary rule do not agree 
upon the reasons therefor. Some place it upon the ground of negligence on 
the part of the maker, in this : that in the drawing of a negotiable promissory 
note, which might or probably will be sold to an innocent holder, he is bound, 
at his peril, to see that the instrument was executed in such a manner that an 
alteration therein could not be made so as to deceive and mislead an innocent 
holder thereof ; that it was the duty of the maker to use all such reasonable 
means as were necessary to guard against the alteration of the note so as to de- 
fraud such indorsee. Others hold that the maker is estopped from denying the 
execution of the note by the equitable doctrine that, where one of two inno- 
cent parties must suffer from the wrongdoing of a third, he must suffer who 
has made it possible for such third party to commit the injury. It does not 
very clearly appear from the argument of the plaintiff in error which one of 

* By the Negotiable Instruments Law, it is provided : “ Where a negotiable instrument Is 
materially altered without the assent of all parties liable thereon, it is avoided, except as 
against a party who has himself made, authorized or assented to the alteration and subse- 
quent indorsers. But when an Instrument has been materially altered and Is in the hands of 
a holder In due course, not a party to the alteration, be may enforce payment thereof ac- 
cording to its original tenor.” (Section 206, New York act.) 
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these principles it invokes, though it undoubtedly is willing to avail itself of 
either. 

We think the former ground is not available, because the proximate cause 
of the injury to the indorsee was the fraudulent and criminal act of McNaspy 
in raising the amount of the note, and not the negligence of Wangerin in its 
execution. Wangerin cannot be held to be negligent for not anticipating that 
McNaspy would or might commit this act of forgery, such acts being unusual 
and not to be anticipated. Indeed, we think it may be safely held that no 
one can ever be charged with negligence for his failure to make it impossible 
for another to commit a crime. The equitable principle is not fairly stated 
by the quotation from the plaintiff in error’s brief: “ where one of two inno- 
cent parties must suffer loss by the fraud of a third, he who has made the loss 
possible by his negligence must bear the burden of loss.” It is better stated: 
44 Where somebody must be the loser by reason of a deceit practiced, he who 
employs and puts trust and confidence in the deceiver should be the loser, 
rather than the stranger.” For in order to estop one by the acts of another, 
such other must be in some way clothed with an agency to act for the one 
sought to be estopped, and the maxim does not apply where the party who 
did the injury did so himself without warrant or authority, express or im- 
plied, from any one. 

In this case, as McNaspy can in no wise be said to be the agent of Wan- 
gerin, Wangerin cannot be estopped by an unauthorized, much less by a felo- 
nious, act of his. 

In 1877 Chief Justice Gray, speaking for the Supreme Court of Massachu- 
setts in Bank vs. Stowell, 123 Mass. 196, after a full review of all the cases on 
both sides of this question decided up to that time, said : “ The alteration of 
a promissory note by one of the makers, by increasing the amount for which 
it was made, by the insertion of words and figures in blank spaces left in the 
printed form on which it was written, avoids the note as to such makers as 
do not consent thereto, even in the hands of a.bonaflde holder for a valuable 
consideration.” 

Since that time the Supreme Court of Kentucky, alone of all the courts of 
last resort in this country, in Bank vs. Halderman, 58 S. W. 587, following 
its former decisions, has taken the contrary view. 

On the other hand, the view expressed in Bank vs. Stowell, supra, has 
been sustained in the following cases : Bank vs. Burns, 129 Mass. 596; Ex- 
change Nat. Bank vs. Bank of Little Rock, 7 C. C. A. Ill, 58 Fed. 140; Bank 
vs. Clark, 51 Iowa 264; Fordyce vs. Kosminski, 49 Ark. 40; Burrows vs. 
Klunk, 70 Md. 451; Cronkhite vs. Nebeker, 81 Ind. 319; Searles vs. Seipp, 6 
S. D. 472. The same principle is also announced by the text-writers, as fol- 
lows : Bigelow, Bills, Notes & Cheques, 216, 221 ; 2 Pars. Notes & B. 549 ; 1 
Rand Com. Paper, § 187. 

We think the same general principle has been announced by this court in 
Horn vs. Bank, 32 Kan. 518. 

Many cases can be found supporting the rule, and probably the law is, 
that where an instrument, as uttered by the maker thereof, is in an incom- 
plete form, having blanks which palpably invite addition or change, the 
maker will be held to have empowered the payee to fill such blanks as his 
agent, and when such instrument, so changed, is found iu the hands of an 
innocent holder, it should be enforced against the maker; but the case at bar 
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is not of that kind. Here the instrument was complete in every respect when 
delivered to the payee ; and we must hold, following the proper reasoning, and, 
as we think, the great weight of authority, where a negotiable instrument is 
delivered to a payee, complete in all of its parts, the maker thereof is not 
liable thereon to an innocent holder after the same shall have been fraudu- 
lently altered so as to express a larger amount than was written therein at the 
time of its execution. 

It is, however, insisted that the plaintiff in error is entitled to recover in 
this action the original amount for which the note was given. The petition, 
besides setting out the note in its altered form, discloses all of the facts of 
the transaction — among them, that the note was given March 26, 1896. Ac- 
tion was not commenced until July 20, 1900. Admitting that had action 
been commenced in time, and upon proper allegations, a recovery could have 
been had as for money had and received, yet in this case the petition, on its 
face, shows that more than three years have elapsed between the date of the 
transaction and the bringing of the action ; hence recovery is barred by the 
statute of limitations. It fQllows that recovery cannot be had either upon 
the note, for that is not the contract of the defendant, or upon the original 
transaction, as that is barred by the statute of limitations. 

The Judgment of the district court will be affirmed. All the justices con- 
curring. 



USUR Y-PENALTY FOR-RECO VER Y FROM NA TIONAL BANK. 

Supreme Court of Tennessee, Nov. 10, 1902. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MORRI8TOWN V8. HUNTER, et al. 

Where usurious interest has been charged and received by a National bank upon notea 
drawing Interest only after maturity, the maker’s only remedy to recover such interest 
is by an action against the bank, and such usury cannot be set up by way of cross-bill 
in a suit by the bank to recover on the notes. 



Wilkes, J The original bill in this cause was to recover upon two notes 
made by defendants. It was brought by the complainant bank located at 
Morristown, in Hamblen county, against defendants, in Washington county. 
The notes amounted to about $300 and $275, respectively, and are the last of 
a series of notes originally for $4,500 and $1,500, respectively, which have 
been renewed and discounted and partially paid on from time to time in the 
bank for about ten years. There was an answer denying liability, and a cross- 
bill which sought to recover double the amount of usury which had been 
charged and paid under the entire series of renewals and discounts. The 
original complainant filed a plea in abatement that the action to recover the 
usury could only be brought in the circuit court of Hamblen county, the situs 
of the complainant bank. There was a replication to this plea, setting out 
that the cross-action was based upon the same subject-matter as that em- 
braced in the original suit, which complainant had brought in the chancery 
court of Washington county, and that the matters set up in the cross-bill 
were necessary to be considered in order to reach the justice and merits of the 
case. The plea was sustained, the cross-action dismissed, and proper excep- 
tions were taken. A trial upon the merits was had, and all relief was denied 
complainant, and its bill was dismissed, and it appealed. In the court of 
chancery appeals the decree of the chancellor was virtually sustained, and 
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the cause was referred for an account of the usurious interest paid, which it 
was declared should be allowed for a period of six years back as a set-off to 
the action brought. The defendants prayed an appeal from so much of the 
decree as limited their right of recovery to six years, and the complainant 
prayed a broad appeal. 

For defendants it is insisted that they are entitled to recover all usury 
paid and charged during the whole series of transactions, extending over 
about ten years; that the complainant did not rely upon any statute of limit- 
ations in its pleadings, and hence could not on the hearing. In this connec- 
tion it is said that, when there is a series of renewals and discounts, the party 
sued has the right to a credit for all the usury received during the whole 
period, and on all the transactions ; citing a number of Tennessee cases, which 
undoubtedly so apply the Tennessee law in defense and on recovering usury. 
For complainant it is insisted that the defendants’ right to any recovery de- 
pends upon the provisions of the acts of Congress relating to usury received 
by National banks, and that such banks are liable for usury only in the man- 
ner and to the extent provided in such acts, and not in the manner and to the 
extent provided by the local laws of the State. 

We are of opinion this question is settled by the late case of Haseltine vs. 
Bank, 183 U. S. 136. In that case it is said : 4 4 Two separate and distinct classes 
of cases are contemplated by the section of the act ” (referring to sections 5197, 
5198 of the Revised Statutes of the United States [U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 
3493]) : 44 First, those wherein usurious interest has been taken, received, re- 
served, or charged, in which case there shall be a forfeiture of the entire in- 
terest which the note carries with it, or which has been agreed to be paid 
thereon; second, in case usurious interest had been paid, the person paying it 
may recover back twice the amount of interest paid, from the association 
taking or receiving the same. While the first clause refers to interest taken 
and received, as well as reserved and charged, the latter part of the clause 
apparently limits the forfeiture of such interest to such as the evidence of 
debt carries with it, or which has been agreed to be paid, in contradistinction 
to the interest actually paid, which is covered by the second clause of the 
statute. Carrying this perfectly obvious distinction in mind, the cases in this 
court are perfectly harmonious. The Supreme Court of Missouri was correct 
in holding that defendants could not be allowed set-off or credit for the usury 
thus paid, the remedy prescribed by the statute being exclusive.” (Barnet 
vs. Bank, 98 U. S. 555; Driesbach vs. Bank, 104 U. S. 52; Hambright vs. 
Bank, 3 Lea, 40; Barrett vs. Bank, 85 Tenn. 426, 22 Enc. PI. & Prac. 491.) 

The notes sued on in this case have been discounted by the bank; that is, 
the interest to maturity was paid when the notes were taken by the bank. In 
this way the interest on the note was paid when they were discounted. (Bobo 
vs. Bank, 92 Tenn. 449.) They carry no interest with them until after ma- 
turity. 

In the Haseltine case the forfeiture of the interest is limited to such inter- 
est as the evidence of debt carries with it, and which has been agreed to be 
paid, in contradistinction to the interest actually paid, which is covered by 
the second clause of the statute. The only right to recover back usury which 
has been paid is that given by the second section of the act, which is, in sub- 
stance, that the person by whom it has been paid, or his legal representatives, 
may recover back in an action of debt twice the amount of the usury they paid, 
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from the association taking or receiving the same, provided such action is 
commenced within two years from the time the usurious transaction occurred. 
The usurious transaction occurred when the several notes were discounted, 
so far as the transaction may be affected by the statute of limitations. (Bobo 
vs. Bank, 92 Tenn. 457.) 

So far as the notes sued on in this case are concerned, they carry no inter- 
est with them prior to maturity, and they cannot, therefore, be credited or 
defended against, as to any interest embraced in them, under the first section 
of the act. 

Can the defendants, under their cross-bill, recover the usury which they may 
have heretofore paid upon the series of renewals and discounts out of which the 
present notes arise, and of which they are the remnants. We are of opinion 
they cannot, but their remedy is by a separate action, in the nature of an ac- 
tion of debt, under the second section of the act referred to. (Barnet vs. 
Bank, 98 U. S. 555 ; Driesbach vs. Bank, 104 U. S. 52 ; Stephens vs. Bank, 111 
U. S. 197; 22 Enc. PI. & Prac. 500.) 

The text of the Encyclopwdia is as follows: “ It is now well settled that 
in an action by a National bank the defendant cannot avail himself by way 
of set-off, recoupment, or counterclaim, either of the amount of usury actu- 
ally paid to the plaintiff, or of the penalty for usury prescribed by section 5198 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States [U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 3493] 
citing a large number of State and Federal cases. Under the statute the re- 
covery will be for twice the amount of usury taken and received by the bank 
within two years next preceding the date of the action brought. (Bobo vs. 
Bank, 92 Tenn. 451, and authorities there cited.) 

As to what courts have jurisdiction to entertain the action, we need not 
consider, as the present case must fail for the reasons stated. 

It results that the decree of the court of chancery appeals must be reversed, 
and judgment will be given here in favor of the bank for the amount of the 
two notes sued on, and interest from the date of their maturity, and all costs. 



CONDENSED LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKS. 



BILLS AND NOTES-CONS1DERATION— DONATION. 

A note is presumed to have been given on a sufficient consideration. 
Where a note payable at the maker’s death was executed to an evangelical 
preacher to aid in the dissemination of religious doctrines in which the maker 
believed, and the preacher continued in the work, the consideration was suffi- 
cient. 

Woodworth vs. Veitch, 64 N. E. Rep. (Ind.) 932. 



CHECKS — INDORSEMENT— FORCER T—PA YMENT— MISTAKE— COLLECTION— 

AGENCY. 

A check drawn on plaintiff bank was falsely indorsed in the name of the 
payee, and given to defendant for collection, and defendant indorsed thereon, 
“Pay to any National bank or order,” signing the indorsement, and for- 
warded the check to plaintiff as “enclosed for collection and remittance, ” 
and plaintiff forwarded payment. Held, in an action to recover the payment. 
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that defendant's indorsement, not being for the purpose of transferring the 
check, was not an endorsement, in a technical sense, importing a guaranty 
of previous signatures. 

Though defendant paid over the amount to the forger, it was liable to 
plaintiff, for money had and received, for payment made under mistake. 

Neither the indorsement nor the letter apprised plaintiff that defendant 
held the check as agent for collection. 

A check drawn on a bank of another State was falsely indorsed in the 
name of the payee, and given to defendant for collection. After the bank 
paid defendant, the payee instituted suit against it in the State of its resi- 
dence, and it called on defendant to defend the action, but defendant refused, 
and judgment was rendered against plaintiff. Held, in an action by plaintiff 
against defendant to recover over, that plaintiff was entitled to call in de- 
fendant in the payee’s suit, and therefore defendant was bound by the judg- 
ment, and could not raise the question of the payee’s negligence. 

First Nat. Bank of Minneapolis vs. City Nat. Bank of Holyoke, 65 N. E. 
Rep. (Mass.) 24. 



CHECKS— INDORSEMENT BY AGENT-POSSESSION— IMPL[ED AUTHORITY — 
CERTIFIED CHECKS— OBLIG A TI ON OF BANK. 

J was employed to superintend plaintiff’s paper mill, to purchase supplies, 
and occasionally to make trips for the sale of goods. Plaintiff’s financial 
business was conducted by its treasurer and managing director, and J had no 
authority to sign or indorse checks for the company, and bad not previously 
done so except to countersign checks for supplies purchased. While on trips, 
J occasionally collected money from customers, which was charged to him on 
the company ’8 books, but of this plaintiff had no knowledge until after J’s 
death. While on his last trip, J procured a check for a customer’s account, 
which he indorsed in plaintiff’s name, by himself as superintendent. He pro- 
cured another customer to cash the check and then absconded. The check 
was paid by defendant, the drawee bank, through the clearing-house, with- 
out inquiry as to J’s authority. Held, that J had no implied authority to 
indorse the check, and that defendant was liable to the payee therefor. 

Where the purchaser of a check payable to a corporation from the corpor- 
ation’s superintendent, and indorsed by him as such, had seen such superin- 
tendent in charge of the corporation’s mill, and engaged in the management 
of the corporation’s business, opening mail, and giving orders to the men in 
the company’s employ, and countersigning some of its checks drawn on the 
company’s bank in payment for material, such acts were not sufficient to 
justify the purchaser in inferring that such superintendent had authority to 
indorse the check. 

Where a bank received a check drawn on it payable to a corporation, 
indorsed by the corporation’s agent as superintendent, the bank thereby had 
direct notice of the superintendent’s agency by the indorsement, and was 
bound to take notice of the limitations of his authority. 

Where a bank certifies a check, it thereby enters into an absolute under- 
taking to pay it when presented at any time within the time fixed by the 
statute of limitations, and is therefore estopped to deny that it possessed 
sufficient funds of the drawer to pay the same. 
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The fact that a corporation’s superintendent was in possession of a check 
which he had obtained from a customer did not authorize him to transfer it 
to a purchaser by indorsement, or authorize the purchaser to take it from 
him on his indorsement of the payee’s name thereon, nor was any authority 
thereby conferred on the drawee bank to pay the same. 

Jackson Paper Mfg. Co. vs. Commercial Nat. Bank, 65 N. E. Rep. (111.) 136. 



STOCKHOLDERS' LIABILITY— ENFORCEMENT— PLEADING. 

Under 1 Mills’ Ann. Stat. § 518, declaring stockholders of a banking cor- 
poration individually liable for all its debts contracted while they were stock- 
holders equally and ratably to the extent of their shares, the complaint in an 
action against a single stockholder should show the total number of shares, 
defendant’s holding, and the amounts of and dates when the debts were con- 
tracted. 

Richardsou vs. Boot, 70 Pac. Rep. (Colo.) 454. 



CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISION— CONSTRUCTION— BANKING CORPORATION— 
PO WERS — LI A B1L IT Y OF STOCKHOLDERS— RES JUDICA T A— ASSETS OF 
CORPORATION. 

To buy and sell commercial paper, to make and negotiate loans, to receive 
money to be transferred to and paid at other places, to buy and sell exchange 
upon other cities in this and foreign countries, to receive money on deposit, 
and to pay the same out upon checks or orders, are each banking functions; 
but it is not necessary, in order to constitute a corporation a banking insti- 
tution within the meaning of section 7, art. lib, Const., that it shall exercise 
all of these functions. 

In determining whether or not a corporation is a banking institution within 
the meaning of section 7, Art. lib, Const., the court will look to its articles 
of incorporation, its declared objects and purposes, the character of the busi- 
ness transacted by it, and even the construction which the officers themselves, 
in their management of its affairs, place upon its charter powers, if this con- 
struction is not unwarranted by the language of its charter. 

A corporation filed articles providing, among other things, that the gen- 
eral nature of its business should be to make and negotiate loans, to purchase 
and sell notes, mortgages, stocks and bonds, to borrow money and issue its 
own obligations therefor, to receive money on deposit, and to execute trusts. 
It received money on deposit, and paid the same out on checks ; it bought and 
sold commercial paper; it made and negotiated loans; it bought and sold ex- 
change upon other cities, and also transacted much of the business of a loan 
and trust company. It designated itself a “ loan and trust company.” Held, 
that it was a bank, and its stockholders were liable under the provisions of 
section 7, Art. lib, of the constitution. 

An adverse ruling on a motion the principal purpose of which is to secure 
the removal of a Receiver on the ground that he is a stockholder of the cor- 
poration, and therefore not a suitable person to enforce the stockholders’ 
liability provided for in the case of banking institutions, is not an adjudica- 
tion of the question whether the corporation is a banking institution within 
the meaning of section 7, Art. lib, of the constitution; but such ruling will 
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leave the party free to litigate the question of the stockholders’ liability in 
another court of concurrent jurisdiction. 

The liability of stockholders of a banking institution to its creditors, im- 
posed by section 7, Art. lib, of the constitution, is not an asset of the cor- 
poration, collectible by suit or assessment by the officers of the corporation 
or a Receiver acting in their stead, but it is a subject-matter wholly distinct 
from that of the assets of the corporation; and a Receiver can proceed to the 
enforcement of such liability only at the instance of the creditors themselves, 
and by direction of the court, and then only after the claims of the creditors 
have been judicially ascertained, and the assets of the corporation exhausted. 

Hamilton Nat. Bank, et al. vs. American Loan and Trust Co. et al. 92 N. 
W. Rep. (Neb.) 189. 



SAVINGS BANK— PAYMENT OF DEPOSIT— IDENTIFICATION OF DEPOSITOR. 

A by law of a Savings bank provided that the institution would not be 
responsible for loss, where a depositor had not given notice that his pass-book 
had been lost or stolen, if the deposit shall have been paid on presentation of 
the book. Held , that where a bank paid money to one presenting the pass- 
book and forged orders purporting to be signed by the depositor, the by-law 
afforded the bank no defense, as it authorized a payment to one falsely per- 
sonating the depositor. 

Kingsley vs. Whitman Sav. Bank, 65 N. E. Rep. (Mass.) 161. 



FORGED CHECKS- PA YMENT— BALANCED BANK BOOK— RETENTION. 

Rev. Stat. 1899, § 698, authorizes a trial court to refer a case when an issue 
of fact requires the examination of a long account on either side. In an ac- 
tion by a depositor to recover an alleged balance from a bank, the only facts 
in issue were whether twenty-one alleged forged checks were in fact forged 
by the depositor’s bookkeeper, and the fact of forgery was not seriously con- 
troverted. The correctness of all balances and charges and credits was con- 
ceded, except as depending on the forgeries. Held , not to authorize a com- 
pulsory reference. 

Where a depositor, by retaining without objection, his bank book as bal- 
anced and returned to him, together with the canceled checks, recognizes the 
balance shown as an account stated, the burden of proof is on him to show 
that the balance was in fact based on the payment of forged checks. 

A depositing corporation intrusted if 8 bank book and the cashing of the 
checks and verification of balances to its bookkeeper, who forged the Presi- 
dent’s name to certain checks, procured them to be cashed, and appropriated 
the proceeds. When the canceled checks and bank book, duly balanced, 
were returned at various times, the bookkeeper abstracted and destroyed the 
checks. Held, that the bookkeeper’s knowledge of the fraud, obtained by 
him in the course of his employment when he received the balanced check 
book and canceled checks, was not imputable to the depositor, as the knowl- 
edge of an agent is not imputable to a principal where it would be against 
the agent’s interest to communicate it, and consequently the depositor was 
not precluded, by his failure to ascertain the first of the series of forgeries and 
to notify the bank thereof, from recovering from the bank the sums paid on 
the subsequent forgeries. 
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Where the bookkeeper of a depositing corporation presents an unsigned 
check, which the bank pays, the bookkeeper appropriating the proceeds, such 
payment is negligence per ee, and the bank is liable to the depositing corpora- 
tion, without reference to any question of the estoppel of the corporation to 
recover for the payment of forged checks, because of having failed to warn 
the bank in advance thereof. 

Kenneth lnv. Co. vs. National Bank of Republic of St. Louis, 70 S. W. 
Rep. (Mo.) 173. 

NATIONAL BANKS- BONDS— POWER TO PURCHASE. 

Under the National Banking Act (Rev. St. U. S. Sec. 5136; Comp. St. U. 
S. 1901, p. 3455), giving National banks all such incidental powers as shall be 
necessary to carry on the business of banking by “discounting and negoti- 
ating promissory notes, drafts, bills of exchange, and other evidence of debt,” 
a National bank has power to purchase bonds issued by the board of educa- 
tion of a city. 

Newport Nat. Bank vs. Board of Education of Newport, 70 S. W. Rep. 
(Ky.) 186. 



NATIONAL BANKS— USURY— ACTION ON NOTE— CROSS-BILL. 

Where usury has been charged and received by a National bank in dis- 
counting notes which drew no interest until after maturity, the maker’s only 
remedy to recover such interest was by action under the second subdivision 
of Rev. Stat. U. S. § 5198 [U. 8. Com. St. 1901, p. 3493], providing that the 
person paying usury may recover back twice the amount of interest paid 
from the bank; and such liability could not be set up by way of cross-bill in 
an action by the bank to recover on the notes. 

First Nat. Bank of Norristown vs. Hunter etal. 70 S. W. Rep. (Tenn.) 371. 



NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 

[Edited by John Jennings, B. A., LL. B.; Barrister, Toronto.] 



PRINCIPAL AND SURETY— RELEASE OF SURETY BY GIVING TIME TO 
PRINCIPAL DEBTOR— KING'S BENCH ACT \ SEC. 39 0 . S. 14. 

BLACKWOOD V8. PEBCIVAL (Manitoba Report*, Vol. 14. p. 216). 

Statement of Facts: The plaintiffs sued to recover a balance they 
alleged to be due them on a joint and several promissory note for $3,500 dated 
August 5, 1897, made by the defendant Percival under the name of George 
Percival Company and George H. Campbell, payable to the order of D. M. 
Blackwood, three months after date. 

It appeared that on August 4, 1897, the three parties named entered into 
an agreement to become the joint owners of a hotel that was being built at 
Mine Centre, each taking a one-third interest and each of them becoming 
liable for one- third share of the indebtedness incurred in the erection and 
furnishing of the hotel. Money being required to pay for the work that had 
been done on the building, it was arranged that the defendant and Campbell 
should make a joint and several promissory note payable to the order of D. 
M. Blackwood, who undertook to get the note discounted through the plain- 
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tiffs, who were his brothers. The note sued on was made accordingly, and 
the plaintiffs at the request of D. M. Blackwood endorsed it and had it dis- 
counted at the Bank of Ottawa in Winnipeg, and gave their check for the 
proceeds to D. M. Blackwood. 

When the note was made it was agreed that each of the three parties to it 
would pay one-third of its amount when it fell due. The plaintiffs had no 
knowledge of this agreement when they endorsed and discounted the note, 
but they were told of it by D. M. Blackwood about the time the note fell due. 

On November 5, 1897, the defendant sent the plaintiffs 7 check for $1,166.67 
to apply on account of the note and which the letter said “must be under- 
stood to clear us.” As the check, however, was noted to be, “in full of note 
$3 ,500,” the plaintiffs did not cash it but they drew a sight draft on Percival 
for the $1,166.67 attaching the check to the draft, and they discounted the 
draft at the Bank of Ottawa. Then, according to the evidence of William 
Blackwood, one of the plaintiffs, D. M. Blackwood, gave them his note pay- 
able to their order for $2,000 and cash sufficient with the proceeds of this note 
and the draft on Percival to make up $3,500, and the plaintiffs endorsed and 
discounted the note and then paid the bank $3,500 and took up the first note. 
Percival paid the draft on him, but the $2,000 of D. M. Blackwood was not 
paid by him when it became due; and after having renewed the note several 
times the plaintiffs paid the bank the $2,000 in October, 1898, and charged 
the amount to D. M. Blackwood in their books. He did not pay the $2,000 
or any part of it and on February 24, 1900, the plaintiffs began this action 
against the defendant to recover the balance of the note for $3,500, which in 
the statement of claim they alleged to be $2,333.33 and then claimed interest 
at six per cent, since November 8, 1897. 

Defendant gave evidence that as a result of these dealings between plaint- 
iff and D. M. Blackwood he was led to believe that the original note for 
$3,500 was fully paid and satisfied and that in consequence he settled accounts 
on that basis with Campbell and D. M. Blackwood and paid to each of them 
a large sum of money. 

Judgment (Bain, /.) : It was urged that the inference should be drawn 
from the evidence that it was D. M. Blackwood and not the plaintiffs who 
took up the note on November 8 and that the plaintiffs therefore cannot 
claim to be the holders of the note. I am satisfied of the contrary, however. 
Sufficient funds to meet the note not having been provided by the parties 
liable and the plaintiffs wishing to avoid payiug the balance of $2,000, and 
expecting probably that the money would shortly be forthcoming, it was 
reasonable enough that they should take D. M. Blackwood’s note for $2,000 
and endorse and discount it and with the proceeds and the money they had 
in hand pay and take up the note sued on. Then when it was seen that there 
was no likelihood of the $2,000 being paid, the plaintiffs paid the amount 
themselves and charged it to D. M. Blackwood in their ledger. When they 
took up the $3,500 note they retained it, there was no agreement that the 
note for $2,000 was to be taken in discharge of it; and if the liability of the 
defendant to the plaintiffs is the ordinary liability of the maker of a promis- 
sory note to the holder of it, I cannot see that anything the plaintiffs have 
done has extinguished that liability. 

The defense, however, is raised that as to the balance of the note which 
is unpaid, the liability of the defendant was merely that of a surety for the 
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payment of the shares of the $3,500 that Campbell and D. M. Blackwood 
should have paid, and that after the note became due the plaintiffs by giving 
time to them or either of them discharged the defendant from further liability. 

When the plaintiffs endorsed the note they had no knowledge, so far as is 
shown, the obligations of the several parties among themselves were other- 
wise than as they appeared on the face of the note, but shortly before the 
note fell due they were made aware of the facts. I do not find it necessary 
to consider the effect of this or of the extension of time given because the 
defendant has not satisfied the requirements of S. S. 14 Sec. 39 of the King’s 
Bench Act, which provides that while a surety may set up as a defense the 
giving of time to the principal debtor, “the same shall be allowed in so far 
only as it shall be shown that the surety has thereby been prejudiced.” 

In Swire vs. Redman (1 O. B. D. 536) Lord Cockbum spoke of the rule, 
that the giving of time by the creditors to the principal debtor released the 
surety, as one that was not consistent with justice or common sense; and in 
Oriental Financial Corporation vs. Overend (L. R. 7 Chg. 142) Lord Hatterley 
spoke of the suggestion having been made that it would have been better if 
the courts had decided ah initio not that the surety should be absolutely 
released, but that he should be put to prove his injury and be allowed 
damages for any injury he might have sustained by time having been given ; 
and it is practically this suggestion which has now been embodied in the 
King’s Bench Act. The onus of proving that he has been prejudiced must 
rest on the surety ; and as I understand the act he must show that he has 
suffered pecuniary loss and damage as the reasonably direct and natural 
result of the creditor having given the extension of time ; and the defense 
will avail him to the extent of the loss or damage he can prove. 1 think the 
defendant has failed to establish any damage in the present case. There will 
be judgment for the plaintiffs for $2,000, with interest from October 21, 1898, 
and costs. 

On appeal the full court confirmed this judgment, stating that they agreed 
so fully with Justice Bain as to consider it unnecessary to add anything to 
what he had said on the main issues. 



SION A TURE OF DECEASED MAKER OF PROMISSORY NOTE— EVIDENCE TO 
CORROBORATE PLAINTIFF— COMPARISON BY JUDGE. 

THOMPSON vs. THOMPSON (Ont. L. B. Vol. 4 p. 442). 

Statement of Facts : This action was brought against the executors 
of the alleged maker of a promissory note. The plaintiff gave evidence 
verifying the signature as that of the deceased, but no other evidence was 
given on that point except the production of a mortgage which was in the 
custody of the registrar of deeds and had been duly certified as registered by 
him at the time of its receipt. The executors disputed the plaintiff’s claim 
on the note and contended that there had been no evidence to corroborate 
that of the plaintiff verifying the signature to the note. The learned trial 
judge himself compared the signatures to the note and to the mortgage and 
without any evidence otherwise as to their being made by the same person, 
held the mortgage to be corroboration of the plaintiff’s evidence, and gave 
judgment for the amount of the note with interest and costs. From this 
judgment the defendant appealed to the division court. 
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Judgment (Falconbridgb, C.J., Street and Britton, JJ.): The Ontario- 
Evidence Act requires a claim against the estate of a deceased person to be 
proved by further evidence than that of one witness, that is, that there must 
be corroborative evidence in order to prevent fraud on the estates of deceased 
persons. Here there was no direct evidence except that of the plaintiff au- 
thenticating the signature to the note as that of the deceased, except the pro- 
duction from proper custody of a duly certified mortgage bearing the signa- 
ture of the deceased. The learned trial judge, on comparison of the two with- 
out further evidence to assist him, held the mortgage to be sufficient corrobo- 
ration to comply with the terms of the act. In this he was correct, for the 
Registration Act (R. S. O. 1897, Cap. 136, sec. 63) enacts that an origiual part 
of a document upon which the registrar has endorsed a certificate of registra- 
tion is to “be received as prima facie evidence of the registration and of the 
due execution of the same.” It would be different if another note bearing- 
the signature of the deceased were produced and sworn to by this same wit- 
ness as identified the signature on this note sued on. 

Appeal dismissed with costs. 



ACCOUNTING FOR COLLATERAL SECURITIES DELIVERED TO BANK— ONUS 

OF PROOF— APPEAL. 

UNION BANK vs. ELLIOTT (Manitoba Reports, Vol. 14, p. 187). 

A creditor who has received collaterals as security for a debt is bound, 
after payment of the debt, to return them or account to the creditor for their 
face value in the absence of evidence to show that the respective amounts of 
them could not be collected. 

Statement of Facts: This was an action brought in the county court 
by the Union Bank to recover the amount of a promissory note made by the 
defendants Elliott & Cowie, who defended and counterclaimed for the face 
value of certain collaterals delivered to the bank and not returned or ac~ 
counted for. After a time the bank discontinued its action, but the counter- 
claim was tried and judgment given against the bank for $58.03. The de- 
fendants appealed to the full court to have the amount of this judgment in- 
creased. 

For sometime the defendants had a current account with the bank, obtain., 
ing advances and depositing lien notes and agreements as collateral security 
which were to be collected by the bank whose usual practice was to enter 
them in a register in which payments on account of them were entered, and 
in which Elliott & Cowie initialed for any of them taken out of the bank by 
them. About March, 1899, the account was closed but a certain number of 
collateral securities remained with the bank unaccounted for. Early in the 
year a promissory note, of which that on which the bank sued in this action 
was a renewal, was overdue and the Manager of the bank wished it paid or 
renewed. Elliott & Cowie raised the question of the collaterals and demanded 
an account of them. The Manager was unable to account for twelve of them 
and induced the firm to give a demand note — that on which this action was 
brought — upon his promising to so account. Elliott & Cowie had themselves 
received payment of one or two of these collateral notes, but had paid the 
money so received into the bank, but the dates .and particulars of such pay- 
ments they were unable to give. 
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Judgment (the Full Court) : The learned county court Judge was of the 
opinion that the defendants should have given undoubted evidence of the 
receipt and payment to the bank or in some other way brought home to the 
bank conclusively the receipt and non-credit of the moneys, and that the de- 
posits as to which there was no specification of their source might be in part 
made up of fthe moneys collected on these notes. Apparently when the ac- 
count was closed in March, 1899, the defendants were entitled to the balance 
of the collaterals remaining unpaid, although it is possible that the circum- 
stances were such jfchat the bank could have insisted upon holding them as 
security for the note then overdue, but upon the giving of the demand note 
they became subject to the agreement then made. 

No authority has been cited to show on what principles a court of equity 
compels a creditor whose debt has been satisfied to account for negotiable 
instruments the legal title to which has been transferred to him by way of 
security. But it seems to us that the value should be taken prima facie to 
be that which a court of law ascribes, which the authorities show conclusively 
to be the face value of the security with accrued interest, the onus being 
thrown upon the creditor to prove any facts from which it might be inferred 
that such amount could not be collected. 

The evidence of the defense shows that Elliott & Cowie were paid the 
amount of four of the notes claimed for. If it had been left at that the 
defendants could recover nothing for these. But with the defendants* 
evidence of these payments we should take their evidence that they paid the 
amounts to the bank. It is true that the learned judge of the county court 
might accept the admissions of receipt without giving credence to the latter 
evidence; but it appears to us, with all respect, that the learned judge has 
not given sufficient weight to considerations of the bank*s duty to produce or 
account for the instruments of security and of the presumption to be drawn 
from the bank*s failure to do so. The evidence for the defense is strongly 
corroborated by the bank's failure to produce or account for the documents. 

It appears to us that under the circumstances of this case this court can 
properly find that the alleged payments were made to the bank. We do not 
interpret the alleged agreement at the time the demand note was given to 
bind the bank to any greater liability for the collaterals than the law of itself 
imposes when instruments of value are given as collateral security. 

Appeal allowed with costs. 



REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 



Questions In Banking Law— submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufflolent general Inter* 
est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable charge Is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents— to be sent promptly 
by mall. 



COMPOUND INTEREST AGAINST AN EXECUTOR. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine : Los Angeles. Cal., December 18, 1902. 

8ir: One of our customers is executor or an estate of a trustee. At various times the 
trustee, who was also our customer, collected money of the estate and deposited it with us in 
his regular account upon which he drew and to which he added from time to time in the 
course of his business. The beneficiary of the trust now claims that the trustee should not 
have done this, and says his estate is liable for compound interest upon the trust moneys so 
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deposited and used from the time of the trustee’s death until the claim against the trustee’s 
estate was allowed and payment authorized. The whole claim is the result of spite. Will it 
work ? L. B. H. 

Answer. — No. We do not believe that compound interest is collectible 
under the circumstances. 



INTEREST AGAINST A RECEIVER. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine : Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 5, 1902. 

Sir: A bank here has been In the hands of a Receiver for some time. We have a claim 
against it for a clearing-house balance. When this demand was first presented the Receiver 
refused to allow it, claiming that the checks cleared should be returned to our customers 
and by them presented. He is now ready, we are informed, to allow the claim, and we wish 
to know whether we are entitled to interest. Teller. 

Answer . — We think not. The rule is that the refusal by a Receiver to 
allow a demand, albeit that refusal is erroneous, will not make him liable for 
interest. 



GUARANTY OF OVERDRAFTS. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine : Chattanooga, Tenn., December 10, 1902. 

8ih : A depositor at the time of opening an account with us gave us the guaranty of a 
Richmond bank to secure overdrafts up to $500. His overdrafts have reached this figure 
several times, but have always been liquidated until the present overdraft, which is $875. 
Our customer has failed, and the Richmond bank declares that it is no longer bound by the 
guaranty. They say that they were discharged when the first overdraft was paid and are 
not bound upon those subsequently made. Is this the law ? M. H. P. 

Answer. — No. The guaranty i9 a continuing one and is not exhausted by 
the first overdraft and its payment; but the guarantor bank is liable on those 
subsequently made. 

MARRIED WOMAN’S POWER TO BIND HERSELF FOR A CORPORATE DEBT. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine : Paterson, N. J., December 5, 1902. 

Sir : There is a corporation here which keeps an account with us. A is the manager, his 
wife the principal stockholder, and other relatives owners of the residue of the stock. Lately 
the financial affaire of the company have been a little straitened and the wife has giveu 
several notes, which have been deposited with us to cover the company’s checks. These 
people now claim that the wife is not bound by her notes as she never received any consid- 
eration. How is that ? S. A. F. 

Answer . — It is undoubtedly true under your law that, notwithstanding 
the fact that a married woman is the principal stockholder in a corporation, 
she may not assist it with her accommodation notes, and her notes for its 
benefit are not enforcible against her unless she obtains, directly or indirectly, 
money, property, or other thing of value, for her own use or for the use, 
benefit or advantage of her separate estate. 



TIME TO PRESENT CHECKS AGAINST FAILING BANK. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine : Ottawa, III., December 10, 1902. 

Sir: One of the banks here failed recently and an acquaintance of mine bad a deposit 
there. The day before it closed its doors he drew a check upon it in favor of one of its stock- 
holders, but, although he knew that the bank’s condition was critical, and although the check 
was drawn early In the day, he did not present it. Now, is my friend still liable to him on 
the account to settle which the check was given ? T. B. C. 

Answer . — We think him still liable. Under your law the drawee has 
until the close of banking hours on the day following the day on which the 
check was delivered in which to present it, and your courts refuse to recog- 
nize any exception to this rule because he knows the bank is liable to fail. 
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SUFFICIENCY OF PRESENTMENT OF CHECK. 

Editor Banker'* Magazine : Springfield, III., December 12, 1002. 

Sir: A controversy has arisen between us here in the bank whether, if a notary takes a. 
check to a bank to present during banking hours, but, finding the doors closed, hunts up the 
President and demands payment of him, the presentment is sufficient when the Comptroller 
has taken charge of the affairs of the bank before the presentment ? Collection Agent. 

Answer . — We believe a presentment under such circumstances as you 
name is sufficient. 



DELAY IN PRESENTING CHECK. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine : Atlanta, Ga., December 27, 1902. 

Sir: A customer of ours drew a check on his account with us which was not presented, 
for nearly a month. In the meantime his deposit had been withdrawn on checks subse- 
quently made, so that when this old check was presented we refused payment because it was 
an overdraft. The question occurs to me whether the payee of that check has not lost his 
money by his delay ? Cashier. 

Answer. — No, we do not think that he has lost his right to hold the drawer 
by reason of his long delay in presenting the check. The rule is that delay 
in presentment will not release the drawer of a check unless some loss haa 
resulted to him by reason of the delay. 



FORMALITIES REQUIRED UPON AN INCREASE OF BANK 8TOCK. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine : St. Paul, Minn., December 8, 1902. 

Sir : We are discussing an Increase in the capital stock of our bank, and in a friendly way 
a dispute has arisen among the directors a9 to the necessary steps to carry our Increase into 
effect. The question is. How shall we put the increase in effect? Must we take the same 
steps as when we first incorporated ? Our statute, although it allows an increase, says noth- 
ing about the formal matters pertaining to it. Director. 

Answer . — To amend your articles of incorporation so as to increase your 
capital stock the same things are required as when you organized, with refer- 
ence to the execution, filing and publication of the amendment. 



BANK’S LIEN ON STOCK. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine : Albion, Mich., December 10. 1902. 

Sir : Our law gives us a lien on the stock of any shareholder who is indebted to the bank 
as principal, surety or otherwise, and provides that a transfer is void as to the bank creditor 
of the stockholder. Now, a partnership of which one of our stockholders is a member gave 
a note to the bank, and subsequently transferred his stock. There was a delay in asking for 
a transfer on the bank’s books and in the meantime t he note came due. The assignee of the 
stock claims that he is not liable because there was a by-law of the bank giving it ten days in 
which to purchase or find a purchaser, and permitting the shareholder to sell at his pleasure 
after the expiration of that time. He says this by-law waived the bank’s lien on the stock, 
and he also thinks that be should not be held liable because he had his assignment before the 
note was due, and because it was a partnership and not an individual obligation. I wish to • 
know whether we still have our lien ? O. C. T. 

Answer . — We think that the bank has a lien on the stock for the note of 
the prior stockholder’s firm, even in the hands of his assignee. The partners 
are always liable individually for the firm debt, and we think the bank has a 
lien on the stock for this debt. We are of the opinion also that the by-law 
cannot be construed to be a waiver of the lien. It was not intended to apply 
to this situation, but was intended only to give the bank the right to pur- 
chase or find a purchaser for its stock; and, lastly, the fact that the assign- 
ment of the stock antedated the maturity of the note will not prevent the 
lien attaching when the transfer was not completed, before the note became 
due, by entry on the stock books. 
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DIRECTORS LIABLE WHEN THE Y USE BANK FUNDS IN MINE PROSPECTING. 

Editor Bankers ' Magazine : Pueblo. Colo., December 9, 1909. 

Sir : A neighboring National bank was obliged to take a mining claim in order to secure 
itself upon a debt due it. The debtor had searched diligently for ore but, although he spent 
quite a fortune, never found anything. The board of directors of the bank that took the 
land resolved to continue the explorations and spent large sums in prosecuting them, but to 
no purpose. Several of us here think that those directors would be liable for the sums so 
spent. We think it a misappropriation of the bank’s funds and wish to know whether we 
are right. L. H. B. 

Answer . — If the directors’ use of the bank’s funds was wrongful, that is, 
if it was in any sense a misappropriation, they would certainly be liable. 
The matter depends largely upon their good faith. The facts which you have 
given are a trifle too meagre to enable us to give a positive judgment, but 
we incline to the opinion that the directors would be liable. In this connec- 
tion our answer to the next question may help you. 



LIABILITY OF DIRECTORS FOR LOSS THROUGH A LOAN TO A DIRECTOR. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine : Marion, Ind., December 13, 1902. 

Sir : The directors of a bank loaned largely to one of their number. When these loans 
were made the director was a merchant doing a large business which required frequent loans. 
Later, in a time of panic and financial stringency, the loans were extended to prevent the 
failure of the director and also to protect the interests of the bank. There is no impeach- 
ment of the good faith of the directors, but I believe they are liable because they loaned to 
one of their number and then extended the loans. What is the law on this ? B. J. L. 

Answer. — W© do not believe that the directors are liable. Where they 
exercise ordinary prudence they may not be held liable for mistakes of 
judgment or want of skill when they are not guilty of fraud and have not 
connived at fraud, or by supine negligence and inattention permitted some 
fraud which ordinary attention might have prevented. The mere fact that 
the borrower was one of the directors and that the loan was extended when 
the debtor was in failing circumstances, does not necessarily stamp the trans- 
action as wrong nor lay the directors liable when what they did was in good 
faith. 



PROMISE TO PAY AFTER DEATH. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine: Jeffersonville, Ind., December 20, 1902. 

Sir : Is tbe writing of which l enclose a copy a note, or does the fact that it is payable 
after death prevent its being such ? 

$1,000.00. Jeffersonville, Ind., October 3, 1902. 

Ten days after my death I promise to pay Leonard Crowell, or order. One Thousand Dol- 
lars, value received. Henrt K. Ladukb. D. B. N. 

Answer . — Tbe instrument which you enclose, which is copied above, is a 
promissory note. The fact that it is not payable until after the maker’s 
death does not change it. An instrument which is payable upon the hap- 
pening of an event which is certain to happen, is a note. 
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CONCERTED ACTION FOR RELIEF OF THE MONEY 

MARKET. 



The associated banks of New York city by contributing their loanable 
funds to a pool and arranging for the loans to be made at uniform rates under 
one management, have several times more or less successfully averted the 
collapse of the money market threatened by stringent conditions. This prac- 
tice of pooling loanable funds was used last month more as a preventive of 
what was feared than as a remedy for what actually happened. 

Monetary crises are oftener due to psychological causes than to real con- 
ditions. When the natural supports of the money market stand firmly in 
mutual strength, they inspire that confidence in the minds of traders of all 
classes which is the antidote of panic. It is not the fear of high rates for 
money, so much as the dread that money cannot be had at all, that causes 
the wild rush in which men lose their heads. An amount of money equitably 
dealt out to all alike, even if the rates are higher than normal, will restore 
confidence when an equal amount, under ordinary circumstances, would be 
absorbed by a few favored ones at the expense of others, and the tendency to 
panic would increase. 

This method of pooling loanable funds is said to be superseding the use of 
clearing-house loan certificates in times of severe stringency. The clearing- 
house loan certificate was first used in the panic of 1860, and it has been 
resorted to at intervals since. It was the mainstay in 1873, in 1884, in 1890, 
and in 1893. While lauded by financial writers and looked upon by the pub- 
lic as a sure safeguard of the banks, the banks themselves seem to have expe- 
rienced losses and inconveniences, which have gradually inspired an aversion 
to resorting to this method. The reason why banks naturally competitors 
ever combine to protect each other is because the danger of failure of weak 
institutions extends to the strong ones. No matter how strong a bank may 
be it cannot stand a wave of distrust which has been started and sufficiently 
augmented by the failure of other banks. Among the associated banks of a 
money centre, at any given time some are in better condition to meet bad 
conditions of the money market than others. Each bank is exposed to the 
distrust that may arise from the betrayal of weakness on the part of any one. 
But while by the combined efforts of all the danger to the weak banks may 
be averted, yet the effort made must more or less depend upon the resources 
of the strong banks. As a consequence, when an association for mutual 
support exerts itself, the strong banks in a crisis have to exert their strength 
more than they would otherwise be required to do to support institutions 
which in ordinary times are their competitors and rivals. If it were certain 
that the failure of the weaker institutions would not cause a distrust so great 
that it must necessarily affect the strongest, it would be belter business policy 
to let the weak banks fail and thus get them out of the way. But the strong 
banks are compelled to support the weaker ones, and it is the next best policy 
to give this support in a way most advantageous to themselves. 

The issue of clearing-house loan certificates in a measure forces the stronger 
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banks to cany some of the weak ones longer than they might wish to. When 
these certificates are taken out by the weaker institutions and used in the 
settlement of balances, no one can tell what banks may have to receive them. 
They are very apt to accumulate in the hands of the stronger institutions, 
and these are compelled to weaken themselves to carry them. 

The system of pooling their funds by the stronger banks, on the other 
hand, in anticipation of an extraordinary demand for money, while it protects 
the weak banks by the betterment of market conditions, at the same time 
secures to each strong bank the use of its own funds at the highest average 
rate of interest. It is in fact a method which enables the strongest banks of 
the association to fix a discount rate, by whic&i the oscillations of the loan 
market may be steadied, undue speculation repressed and confidence gradu- 
ally restored, in a manner analogous to that in which the Bank of England 
controls the discount rate in England. The loans made from the pooled 
funds, when it is actually necessary to make them, bear better interest than 
clearing-house loan certificates, the security is more definite and the time of 
payment more certain. If the pooling of funds is successful in stopping the 
crisis, each bank easily recovers its own funds and has them at its own 
disposal. 

If the pooling of funds at the proper time restores confidence to traders, 
and enables the banks furnishing the funds to keep them well in their own 
bands, and at the same time protects the weaker banks by the betterment of 
market conditions, then pooling is manifestly a better resource than the issue 
of clearing-house loan certificates. 

The evolution of the banking facilities of the great money center of the 
United States is an interesting study. Deprived of a great central bank by 
the political institutions of the country, the necessity of such an institution is 
proved by the efforts of the independent banks fostered by our laws to pro- 
vide some substitute by which the peculiar functions of a great National 
bank may to some extent be performed. The conditions which the wealth 
and growth of the country impose upon the New York banks have forced 
them first into association for convenience, then to association for mutual 
defense, and now to association for affording that protection from extremes 
of the money market which in other commercial countries is afforded by 
some one bank of great resources and monopolistic character. The ingenuity 
shown in these endeavors has been great. It is, however, still a question 
whether any temporary combination of independent banks, naturally compe- 
titors and rivals, will ever be able to enforce as equable monetary conditions 
as might be afforded by one bank greatly exceeding the average in power and 
resources. In the last four or five years there have been many consolidations 
of banking institutions in New York city, from which have come eight or 
nine banks much exceeding all the others in capital and deposits. It may be 
due to this fact that the operation of pooling funds for the regulation of the 
money market seems about to supersede the clearing-house loan certificate, 
which seemed to be a more or less adequate remedy when the clearing house 
banks were more on a par. If this process of combination and consolidation 
continues, there may be eventually evolved through natural laws the great 
controlling central bank that our statute laws refuse to establish. That 
it will not necessarily interfere with the welfare of banks of ordinary 
strength, is proved by the fact that the average clearing-house banks of New 
York city still find room to prosper under the shadow of eight or ten great 
banks. 

The developments of the last decade make it highly probable that this 
evolution of strength in banking at the money centres will progress toward a 
great central bank without much change in the existing banking laws of the 
country. 
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ELASTICITY IN THE CURRENCY. 



T Address delivered by Hon. William Barret Ridgkly, Comptroller of the Currency, at 

the annual banquet of the New York State Bankers' Association (Group VIII), In New 

York city, on the evening of December 18, 1908.] 

The National banking system will complete the fortieth year of its existence on 
February 25, 1903. In the forty years’ record there is little to apologize for and 
much to be proud of. On the whole, it is and always has been a good system of 
excellent banks, ably and honestly managed. As banks of deposit, they have been 
safe and reliable. As banks of discount they have served their customers well and 
aided materially in the development of the country. As banks of issue they have 
performed two important duties ; greatly aiding in the placing of Government loans 
at times when such aid was badly needed, and furnishing a currency which has been 
absolutely safe and uniform in value. The one great objection which can be fairly 
made to the system is the lack of elasticity in the currency which is issued. If this 
defect can be remedied without impairing the safety of the notes, we will have a 
good currency well adapted to the needs of the country. 

There have been 6,476 National banks organized, of which 4,601 were in operation 
at the date of the last call for statement of condition. The number of banks which 
have failed is 387, on an average of about ten each year. The total loss to the creditors 
has been about thirty -eight million dollars, an average of about one hundred thou- 
sand dollars per bank, or a million dollars per year. The total losses of creditors 
amount to about eighty-three one-hundredths of one per cent, of the average amount 
of deposits in all the banks of the system. One-tenth of one per cent, per annum 
on the average deposits of all the banks, or one dollar on every thousand dollars of 
average deposits, would have produced a sum considerably more than sufficient to 
pay all the losses to creditors after paying the expenses of liquidation. Considering 
that this covers the whole period of the existence of these banks, beginning with a 
new and untried system in the midst df the uncertainties of a civil war ; that during 
this period there occurred two disastrous panics and periods of great industrial 
depression, due to entirely other causes than the operations or weakness of the banks ; 
that included in these results are all the failures of National banks established in new 
States and Territories in advance of their need, this is not a bad record. It is rather 
one upon which we can congratulate ourselves. We should, however, study the 
history of the banks during this time and, if possible, strengthen them where they 
have shown weakness and reduce, if we cannot remove, the dangers and difficulties 
which have been encountered. 

Two important considerations, more than any other factors, led to the passage 
of the National Bank Act. The first was to provide a market for Government war 
loans ; the other was to furnish a uniform bank-note currency to take the place of 
the various State bank-note issues then in circulation. It was the original expecta- 
tion that the National bank notes would take the place of all other forms of paper 
currency and form the only currency in circulation. The bureau officer placed in 
charge of the banks was for this reason given the title of Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. Owing, however, to the fact that the legal-tender notes were not retired 
when the necessity for their use ceased, aod, further, that the limitations surround- 
ing the issue of National bank notes prevented their supplying the full needs of tho 
country for paper currency, these bank notes have never fulfilled the complete origi- 
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nal purpose and become the sole currency, or even a chief part of it. The Comp- 
troller of the Currency is really the superintendent of National banks, and only 
incidentally the comptroller of a limited portion of the currency. 

Legal Tenders Were Intended for Temporary Use Only. 

Since they were first issued, there has been a contest between the legal tender 
and National bank notes. As is always the cafe, the worse money has driven out 
the better. The legal-tender notes, which are in no way as good currency as the 
National bank notes, have checked the growth of a proper bank circulation. Among 
the many bad effects of these legal tender notes on our currency and financial mat- 
ters, this is by no means the least. It is unfortunate that the legal tenders were 
ever issued. It was with great reluctance that any one consented to them, and their 
issue was only agreed to as a temporary or emergency measure with the expectation, 
if not positive agreement, that they were to be replaced as soon as possible by the 
National bank notes. Mr. Sherman, in reporting the legal-tender bill from the 
Finance Committee of the House, said : 

“The issue of Government notes can only be a temporary measure and is only intended 
as a temporary measure to provide for a national exigency.” 

Mr. E. G. Spaulding, the father of the legal-tender act, in a letter to the Comp- 
troller of the Currency, said : 

“ All the advocates of the legal-tender act, while it was pending in Congress, based their 
arguments for the necessity of its passage as a temporary relief to the Treasury during the 
war and not as a permanent policy of the Government ; on the contrary the National Bank- 
ing Law was advocated as a permanent system of banking and currency for the whole 
country.” 

Their original temporary character is further shown by the fact that the notes of 
the flrat two issues bore these words on their backs : 

“ This note is a legal tender for all debts, public and private, except duties on imports and 
interest on the public debt, and is exchangeable for United States six per cent, bonds, re- 
deemable by the United States after four years.” 

In his Financial History of the War, Mr. E. G. Spaulding says : 

~The great mistake— greater than all other mistakes in the management of the war— was 
the abrogation of the right to fund the greenback currency into gold bonds as provided for 
in the two preceding acts. All the other mistakes, civil and military, which occurred during 
the war, were of slight consequence when compared with the mischievous and grave conse- 
quences resulting from this one mistake.” 

It was a very unfortunate thing that the supposed necessity for haste led to the 
introduction of Govern ment currency notes. An irredeemable Government note is 
the worst of all forms of currency. The legal-tender notes have accomplished noth- 
ing which could not have been better done by bank notes and they have been a never- 
ending source of weakness and trouble in our monetary affairs. In spite of the seem- 
ing saving of interest, the legal tenders have been a very expensive currency. The 
amount of the interest has been lost several times over in direct expense to the Gov- 
ernment and the losses of our people due to our unsatisfactory and inefficient cur- 
rency. These notes should have been continued as convertible into bonds, and such 
as were not in this way converted should have been retired years ago. We would 
thus have been spared many of our worst difficulties. 

Any complete and satisfactory solution of our present currency problems should 
include some plan for the retirement of the legal tenders. Many men who have 
given this question much study and thought, among them some of the ablest and 
most influential leaders in the currency reform movement, go so far as to say they 
are not in favor of and will never support any measure for a change in the currency 
which does not provide that the legal tenders shall be retired. While I firmly believe 
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the currency would be greatly improved by this retirement and especially that it 
would make a place for bank notes which would be much better for our people in 
every way, I do not agree with this extreme view. I believe the bank note circula- 
tion can be greatly improved by a few quite conservative changes which will add to 
its elasticity, or rather introduce some elasticity where there is now practically none. 
These changes are not new suggestions ; they have been considered and discussed 
for several years. I believe a strong effort to have them adopted should now be 
made by all thos»e in favor of currency reform, and I urge every man who agrees 
that these changes will improve the currency to give his support to the effort, even 
if what is proposed do^s not accomplish all he wishes to see done. 

The Committee on Finance and Currency of the New York Chamber of Commerce 
in their report recently submitted have set a most excellent example. They have 
made a number of wise and well considered recommendations, all or any number of 
which I should be glad to see carried out in legislation. From my personal knowl- 
edge of the views of some of the members of this committee, I know that the recom- 
mendations made do not cover all the changes they desire made in the laws, but the 
committee has wisely chosen a few important practical measures which they believe 
will improve present conditions. Their report was adopted by the Chamber of 
Commerce by an overwhelmingly affirmative vote and I understand Congress will be 
urged to take action on the lines laid down in the report. It is eminently proper 
that this important body should take the lead in such recommendations, and if their 
action shall result in all or any of these recommendations being incorporated into 
laws, it will add to the long list of the valuable public services of the Chamber of 
Commerce and of the distinguished citizens who composed the committee which 
made the report. 

American Banking System Free from Monopoly. 

I wish to speak a few words particularly in regard to the items of the report 
regarding the currency and its elasticity, although I dislike to detain you too long 
talking shop when I know you are impatient to hear other gentlemen who have 
something far more entertaining to talk about. The most seriou* objection, in fact 
the only serious objection, to our bank notes has been from the very beginning their 
almost entire lack of elasticity. When the act was first passed there were restrictions 
as to the amount of notes which could be issued and as to the distribution in the 
different States. This led to much difficulty which was augmented by the legal 
tenders circulating side by side with them. After several changes, all restrictions as 
to the total amount of notes outstanding were removed and by the Act of January 
14, 1875, National banking became, as it should be, entirely free. Since that date, 
any five citizens of good character and reputation can establish a National bank in 
any part of the United States. The papers necessary to be filed are very simple ; 
there is no incorporation tax as is usually required from State corporations and not 
even a dollar of fees paid for the filing of papers, the deposit of bonds, or issuing of 
the Comptroller’s certificate. There is no restriction as to the amount of capital 
stock except the minimum required in cities according to their size, and in regard to 
the minimum capital permitted in reserve cities. A new bank may be organized 
with as large a capital as desired, and an existing bank may increase its capital to 
any extent. It is thoroughly in accordance with our democratic institutions that 
banking should be thus perfectly free and open to all. There is not and should not 
be any possibility of a monopoly of banking privileges. 

The Act of 1882 contains a prohibition of the retirement of more than $3,000,000 
of National bank notes in any calendar month. This prohibition has not only pre- 
vented the contraction of the currency when the notes have become redundant, but 
also prevents expansion when it is needed. Owing to this difficulty of retiring their 
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notes, many banks refuse to increase their circulation when otherwise they would 
do so. Whatever necessity there ever was for this restriction on retirement has long 
since ceased to exist, and, as recommended by the Chamber of Commerce report 
and the report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 1902, the restriction should be 
removed. If there is nothing else done in regard to the currency, this should be 
done at once. 

Frequent Redemption the Prime Requisite op Elasticity. 

The prime requisite for an elastic currency is frequent redemption and freedom 
of retirement. To have proper and true elasticity, contractibility is as necessary as 
expansibility. It is shown by the experience of all countries and systems of cur- 
rency that the maio reliance for contraction should be redemption. It is more reli- 
able than any tax restriction or regulation. Only through the operation of a proper 
system of redemption can any currency be made automatic and responsive to the de- 
mands of business. It was the coustant redemption of the notes of the Suffolk sys- 
tem which made that currency as good as any in the world and in most respects far 
better than our National bank currency. We have in circulation such a vast 
amount of currency which is practically inflexible in volume, legal-tender notes. 
Treasury notes, gold and silver certificates, as well as bank notes, that it is and will 
continue to be very difficult to introduce any elasticity into it It must all be sup- 
plied by the bank notes. This adds to the urgent necessity of giving them the 
greatest possible measure of this quality. There has never been sufficient proper or 
real redemption of the National bank notes, and what little opportunity or induce- 
ment there is for this should be encouraged and increased rather than restricted. 

Under present conditions, when the annual demand for money in the country for 
moving the crops begins to decrease, and especially in the spring and early summer, 
when money becomes plenty, it accumulates in the reserve cities, and particularly 
in New York. Having less demand at home, the country banker, being unable to 
readily and easily reduce his circulation, increases his balance in New York, attracted 
by the interest he receives. There is little to do with the money there for the short 
time it can be depended upon but to lend it on call. The New York banks are not 
only compelled to use the deposits of the country banks in this way, but they loan 
money directly for their correspondents, hold the collateral and look after the loans 
for them. Many country banks are doing this now who a few years ago would 
never have considered doing so at all. The result of this is to add to stock specula- 
tion, promotion and underwriting of all sorts of new enterprises, the basis of such 
business being that most uncertain dependence, demand deposits of outside banks. 

In the autumn, when this money is wanted again, there is trouble to furnish it. 
This goes on year after year. Everyone knows what is going to happen and it always 
does happen. The annual recurrence of this perennial disturbance of the money mar- 
ket is a disgrace to our intelligence and a reflection on our business judgment and 
sense. The largest crop movement in any part of the world takes place every summer 
and fall in our farming States and finds us every year with the worst facilities in the 
world for furnishing the currency required. We have the greatest farms and the 
best farming machinery for producing the crops, the most extensive, best equipped, 
and most perfectly organized system of warehouses, elevators, lake vessels and rail- 
ways for storing, handling, and distributing these products, and yet year after year 
we go on using the obsolete financial machinery without even any apparent effort 
to improve it. It is not so much a question for the banks and bankers, nor of fur- 
nishing them additional privileges, but it is a matter of paramount importance to the 
people engaged in all lines of business who have the right to demand that they be 
given the best business facilities which can be devised. It is not only the man in 
the farming district who needs the money to handle the grain, cotton, cattle or other 
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farm products, but the man engaged in any business who finds his arrangements for 
money interfered with by the annual disturbance. I venture to say there is not a 
man here who has not in his own experience seen many a meritorious proposition 
which would have been a benefit to the community where it was to be located or 
some perfectly legitimate operation which would have succeeded on its own merits 
which has been stopped by the annual crop moving scarcity of funds. 

A Sound and Elastic Bank-Note Currency would Strengthen Business. 

We have frequently seen our whole fabric of credits endangered by the possibil- 
ity of forced liquidation, with its resulting loss, if not ruin, to many sound and sol- 
vent concerns, from this same cause. The best way to provide for such variations 
in the amount of currency required is by bank notes, and our currency system will 
never be satisfactory or efficient until our banks are able to supply this. There is 
no periodical variation possible in our other forms of currency, and this duty must all 
fall on the bank notes. We cannot, of course, cure all this trouble. People will al- 
ways over-trade and over speculate when tempted by the promise of large profits. 
No way has ever been suggested to prevent this. It is no use to sc >ld the specula- 
tors and denounce Wall street as the cause of all the trouble. We will always have 
speculation in stocks and other forms of speculation. We must count on that, and 
deal with it accordinglj r . The rest of the people, however, have a right to the best 
protection which can be given to them and their business operations. The best means 
of giving this protection is by a sound, elastic bank-note currency. Such a currency 
would not only prevent much of the disturbance caused by the crop movement, but 
would also be a source of strength to our banks and business at all times. Instead 
of being a source of weakness in a crisis or panic, an expansible bank-note currency 
is an element of safety and protection. The experience where they have such a cur- 
rency demonstrates this. The most notable recent instance was during the last 
crisis in Germany, where their splendidly elastic bank currency was of the greatest 
assistance and protection to all classes of business. Duiing the year 1900 its volume 
fluctuated from about 1,100 million marks in January to 1,300 million in March, back 
to 1,100 million in May, up above 1,800 million in June, down below 1,100 million in 
August, and up again above 1,400 million in December. 

The English system is more like our own, the notes of the Bank of England are 
virtually a combination of gold certificates and bond-secured notes, and their volume 
is practically inflexible except as to the gold certificates. During three cases in 
1847, 1857 and in 1860, the Government suspended the bank act and permitted the 
bank to issue notes at its own discretion. It could and did thus use its credit in the 
best and only way to quell a panic by the free issue of notes which every one will 
accept. In all these instances the panic subsided as soon as it was known that the 
notes could be had. With our inflexible system, almost nothing of this kind can be 
done. It does not help the condition of any individual bank to buy bonds with its 
funds and take out notes. In times of stringency very few bonds can be obtained 
in any way and those only at advanced prices. 

Bond Security Incompatible with Elasticity. 

To introduce any expansibility into our bank currency we must sooner or later 
get away from bond security in some way ; either do away with it altogether or re- 
quire part bond security and allow a certain portion of each bank's circulation to be 
uncovered by bonds. The best bank circulation is one currently redeemed in gold 
coin and based entirely upon an ample gold reserve held by the bank, especially if 
made additionally secure by a guarantee fund raised by a tax or premium on circu- 
lation. 

I think the best plan which has been suggested for modifying our bank currency 
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is to allow the banks to issue more than the par value of the bonds deposited. The 
first consideration should be to make these notes absolutely secure to the holder. 
No change in our bank notes is justified, however advantageous it may be in other 
respects, which in any way impairs their safety. 

The Government can safely guarantee or insure these notes if protected by the 
bonds held for a part of their value, and, in addition, by a guarantee fund to be 
raised by a tax or premium for insurance levied on the bank circulation. 

Our forty years’ experience demonstrates that this guarantee fund can be raised 
by a tax so small that it will deter no strong bank from taking out circulation for 
fear it is paying for the weaker banks. This tax can be laid with such a margin of 
safety, based on the losses for forty years, that the Government will be perfectly 
safe and yet make the circulation attractive to the banks. This circulation ought to 
be made fairly profitable. There has never been profit enough in bank circulation 
to induce the banks to take out anywhere near the maximum amount permissible. 
In the report of the Comptroller of the Currency just made, there is given a table 
showing the percentage of outstanding to permissible circulation from 1863 to 1902. 
The maximum of 81.6 per cent, was reached in 1882, the minimum of 27.54 per cent, 
in 1892, and since the Act of 1900 it has been a little over fifty per cent., being now 
58.32. It is hard to figure now whether there is any profit at all in it, as it depends 
on the amount of notes which can be kept outstanding and the price of the bonds. 
On circulation based on some classes of bonds, there is a positive loss. 

Banks Should Derive a Fair Profit from Circulation. 

It is unfair to the banks to expect them to take the risks and go to the trouble 
and expense of taking out this circulation unless there is a fair reumuneration for 
doing it. You cannct expect any one to do good work unless fairly paid, and I 
have no patience with the spirit which refuses to do right or to advocate a measure 
which will undoubtedly be for the common good for fear some one may make money 
out of it. Business which is fairly and honestly conducted ought to be reasonably 
profitable, and unless it is so it will not be long continued. The proportion of the 
total banking capital and deposits of the country now represented by the National 
banks is gradually decreasing. From 1882 to 1902 the capital of the National banks 
declined from sixty-seven per cent, to fifty-two per cent, of the total banking capital 
of the United States and the deposits from 39.7 per cent, to 33.2 per cent, of the 
total deposits. There is an increasing tendency for commercial banking to be done 
by banks organized under laws less restrictive in regard to the nature of loans and 
investments and the amount of cash reserve held. The restrictions of the National 
Banking Act in these regards have been demonstrated to be wise and beneficial. It 
would be much better for the business of the country if its commercial banking 
were done mainly by banks in a uniform system under Government supervision. 
This should be encouraged by making the system as attractive and profitable as can 
safely or fairly be done. 

These additional notes should be exactly the same in form and in ail respects as 
those now issued. In fact, the change should be merely the increase of the permis- 
sion so that a bank might issue one and one-half times the par value of the bonds 
deposited, the maximum amount of bonds remaining the same as now, equal to the 
capital stock of the bank. 

Gold Convertibility of all Forms of Money Should Be Assured. 

The banks should be required to carry additional cash reserve against the uncov- 
ered portion of their notes. If the recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
confirmed by the Chamber of Commerce report, that the silver dollars be made con- 
vertible or redeemable in gold, is adopted by Congress, as it should be, this reserve 
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should be carried in gold. But it would not be fair to the bauks to require them 
to carry gold reserves while the Government keeps in circulation the large volume 
of silver and silver certificates without specifically providing for their redemption in 
gold. The recommendation in regard to the silver dollars is one which should be in- 
corporated into law at once. The question of the redemption of the silver is the last 
point on which there is the least doubt as to the firm establishment of the gold 
standard. All this doubt should at once be settled so that we will have no money 
in circulation which is not readily and quickly convertible into gold coin when 
needed. The tax on the first ten or twenty per cent, of notes should not be much, 
if any, greater than the present rate, certainly no more than the requirements of the 
reserve or insurance fund. There should, however, be increased requirements for 
redemption, so that the notes will be frequently and constantly redeemed. This 
redemption and the cash reserve held would be the best means of automatically reg- 
ulating the volume of the notes to the demands of business. When they were 
wanted, people would use them and keep them out ; when they were not needed, 
they would be returned to be redeemed and retired. As the proportion of notes in- 
creased the tax should be increased, and the last ten per cent, should be taxed five 
or six per cent., as in the German system, so that the maximum amount would not 
come out until there was a very pressing demand for the notes. This would insure 
some reserve for expansion. I do not like the expression or the idea of an emer- 
gency currency. What we want is a currency so safe and elastic that it will pre- 
vent emergencies. Above all, this currency should be constantly changing, coming 
and going so that issuing it would not be any confession of weakness or indication 
of an emergency on the part of the issuing bank. The; last thing a banker wishes to 
acknowledge is that there is any emergency in his afljafrs^kujd the issue of bank bills 
which were regarded only as emergency notes woultf be apt to iftrlyfthasten and ag- 
gravate an emergency which might otherwise never occur, or, if it did occur, might 
be easily overcome. 

United Efforts Necessary to Secure Currency and Banking Reforms. 

It is going to be extremely difficult to get anything done in the way of currency 
legislation. To accomplish anything there must be united and strong effort. There 
should be no pride of opinion or authorship in these matters and no desire to have 
something new. Stability and soundness are the first requisite for a financial propo- 
sition — novelty is the last. Let us follow the example of the Chamber of Commerce, 
choose a few measures upon which thfre is good prospect of an agreement and all 
work together for those things we can agree upon. In this way only can we hope 
to improve our banking and financial systems so that we can feel ihey are the proper 
basis for our splendid agricultural, industrial and transportation systems and are 
able to give them the support they require and are entitled to in the great career we 
are surely destined to follow in the century opening before us. 

A distinguished Russian statesman said recently to a New York banker : “ You 
have a great and wonderful country. Nowhere else in the world are there so many 
natural advantages side by side ; you have a most intelligent and active people, 
thoroughly equal to their responsibilities ; you have a certain and wonderful future 
before you ; if you only had as good a government as Russia to give you proper fin- 
ancial and monetary facilities you would have no rival in the trade and commerce of 
the world.” 

We should no longer rest under such a reflection on the intelligence and efficiency 
of our financial system, but correct as promptly as possible the mistakes which have 
been made. Our currency laws are a patch-work from beginning to end of measures 
passed for the emergency of a civil war, concessions to greenback fiatism, free silver 
and bimetallism, all compromise with prejudice and ignorance. They can and must 
be altered if our progress in the trade of the world is to have the assistance of our 
financial system and not continue to be made in spite of it. This is the most im- 
portant question for the consideration of your bankers’ associations. It is up to you 
to act. No other equal number of men have as much at staKe and as great respon- 
sibility in this matter as the members of the New York State Bankers’ Association; 
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DISCOUNTS, LOANS AND INVESTMENTS. 

V. 

The loan department is without doubt the most important one in the bank. Here 
most of the profit is made, here, also, is where the losses occur. 

It is necessary to keep funds profitably employed ; at the same time the security 
must be such as to insure payment of loans made. If the borrower is willing to 
pay more than the market rate of interest, his security should be throughly investi- 
gated, while if the security is of the highest, a low rate of interest is required. 
High interest has many times so blinded the eyes of the lender that security has 
not been properly scrutinized, and the result has usually been loss. 

The aim of all banks is to keep money safely loaned, having as few losses as 
possible. To do this successfully the ability to choose borrowers is of the highest 
importance. One must be a good judge of human nature and a close observer 
of men. 

It seems hardly necessary to say anything about honesty ; few will have any 
business with other than honest men. It has been said of unscrupulous persons 
before now, that, although they might be dishonest with others, they could not afford 
to be so with their bank ; look out for them, they are only waiting till the amount 
is large enough. 

Business Ability of Borrowers. 

Business ability is an indispensable condition; the man who keeps close track of 
the trend of his business can do much to avoid failure, and is entitled to a line of 
credit where one who has not these qualifications is not. If the prospective 
borrower is not a man of business ability, he will not be a desirable customer in any 
event; as over ninety per cent, of those in business fail, the chances of success of 
those not possessing good business qualifications are few. And even if he does not 
fail, the manner of doing business will not be pleasant to one who is in the habit of 
having things done right. He will want notes held after maturity and checks paid 
when his balance is not large enough to meet them, making one of the most unde- 
sirable things in the banking business, overdrafts. Overdrawing one’s account is 
the poorest way of making a loan, and good banks will have few customers who do 
this ; they unload them on their more careless neighbors. 

What to Do with Past Due Paper. 

The bane of the banker is past-due paper. Oliver Wendell Holmes once said that 
all diseases could be cured, only in some cases it was necessary to call the physician 
several hundred years before. This is the way to take care of past due paper, do it 
from one to four months before ; don’t take any that has symptoms. The desirable 
customer will not have any, and one who does not take up a loan on the day it is 
due is to be avoided. Of course there will be times when it is necessary to carry 
paper in this undesirable state, but it should be taken care of as soon as possible ; how- 

* A series of articles to be published in competition for prizes aggregating $1,060, offered 
by The Bankers’ Magazine. Publication of these articles was begun in the July, 1901, 
number, page 18. 
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ever, it is seldom desirable to throw good money after bad, the chances are that a 
greater loss will be the result. There is an impression in some localities that banks 
are for the purpose of furnishing capital for borrowers to do business with, and the 
banks are too often doing it to all intents and purposes. A line of accommodation 
paper to be carried indefinitely should not be encouraged ; even if the security is 
good, loans should be paid at maturity, if only to show ability to do so. If the 
bank has not good security and a wide margin in its favor, it becomes a partner in 
the venture, instead of a conservative institution making a loan. When a customer 
allows his paper to go to protest it is a danger signal not to be overlooked ; get rid 
of him as soon as possible. 

When it comes to the knowledge of an officer of a bank, and officers should in- 
struct clerks to keep them informed on this point, that one of the customers is 
trading checks, it is time to call the loans of this party and invite him to take his 
account elsewhere. Business men seldom overdraw and never trade checks, and one 
who habitually does either is nearing the end of his business career. 

Keeping in Touch With the Public. 

The officers of a bank should keep in touch with the public ; much may be 
learned by getting out among people that one who stays at home would never hear 
of. It is well to call on customers occasionally ; the appearance of a merchant's 
place of business tells much of his probabilities of success or failure. 

A bank should never take a loan that could not be lost without seriously im- 
pairing its resources ; it is better to have many small loans than few large ones. 

It is not good policy to go away from home to lend money, especially if there 
are banking facilities where the loan is to be made ; if good security is offered one 
seldom has to go abroad for accommodation. Do not take a customer from another 
bank without knowing of good reasons for a change being made ; undesirable lines 
of discount are sometimes unloaded in this manner. 

Buying Paper of Brokers. 

There are many banks, especially in small towns, that have difficulty in getting 
good paper to discount. To buy paper through brokers is hazardous, as the mak- 
ers are usually so far distant that proper knowledge of their resources cannot be 
had, and loans of this kind are too large for banks of small capital to take. In cases 
of this kind surplus funds can be invested in good stocks and bonds to advantage. 
This holds good with any bank that has any considerable surplus over require- 
ments ; but as a bank’s first duty i9 to its local customers, the securities should be 
such that in case of any call for money they could be quickly sold and advantage 
taken of a higher rate of interest. 

Balances kept on deposit by borrowers have much to do with making profitable 
loans ; security being equal, customers carrying good balances should have prefer- 
ence over those who do not. 

Loans should be under the supervision of a committee consisting of at least three 
of the directors, who, together with the executive officers, should pass on all paper, 
fixing a maximum amount for each borrower. This amount should never be ex- 
ceeded, the breaking of this rule having caused the failure of many banks. 

It is desirable that a statement be made weekly showing amount of each custom- 
er's loans, separating business from accommodation paper, and, in a column near 
enough for easy reference, the average balance of each should be shown, that com- 
parison may be made. 

As it is easier to refuse credit in the beginning, the loan committee should use 
great care in taking on new lines of discount, an undesirable customer being easier 
to acquire than get rid of. 
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Analyzing Borrowers’ Statements. 

Statements made by prospective borrowers are usually a basis for credit, and 
ability to analyze them is very necessary. The fixed capital should be separated 
from live assets, and there should always be a good margin of the latter over liabili- 
ties, or the one making the statement will not have working capital enough to do 
business on safely. The item real estate is an evasive one, the owner nearly always 
setting a higher value on it than others would, and there is usually a mortgage to\ 
complicate matters, and mortgaged real estate is not looked upon with much favor | 
by conservative bankers. A manufacturing plant might be likened to a tool that 
has great value to one knowing how to use it, but worthless in the hands of others. 
It is a good asset for the manufacturer who has capital and experience, but a poor 
one for the bank. 

For these reasons real estate, tools and fixtures should only be considered, 
together with a good working capital, the ability of the manager and the prospect 
of the business future being good. 

The statement should always be taken at time of inventory, as this is the only 
period when the true condition is shown. The man who refuses to make a state- 
ment is not worthy of credit, and usually has something to conceal in taking such a 
stand. 

Loans on Collateral. 

Loans made on collateral, while very common in many places, are almost un- 
known in others. When the collateral is a listed security it is easy to know the 
present value ; but this is not all that is necessary, as values fluctuate. A knowl- 
edge of the stock market is the result of years of experience. Some stocks are sub- 
ject to violent fluctuations, others change but seldom, then a few points only. A 
mercurial stock is not good security at best. When the value is known experience 
teaches what margin is required; while five per cent, is enough for some twenty-five 
per cent, would not be enough for others. Where the collateral is an unlisted secu- 
rity statements of the company issuing it will give its value. The statements of 
companies issuing listed securities should also be looked into, as stocks are fre- 
quently sold on the exchange for a higher value than conditions warrant. 

Requisites of a Successful Banker. 

To sum up the requisites for a successful banker, tha-abiit ly to judg e human 
nature conies first. If in choosing customers the right men are selected, those who 
are honest, able and progressive, and the careless, speculative and unbusinesslike 
turned down, there will not be many bad debts to charge off at the end of the 
year. 

t The word p^gremri vp . means much nowadays. It is the nature of all things in 
^ this world to move, and if a business is not progressing it is retrograding. Know 
to which class your customers belong ; if progressive, you are safe, if not, call in 
loans before it is too late. Moral courage is a necessity : the ability to say no and 
stick to it, at the same time to do so in such a manner as to leave no unpleasant 
impression, is desirable. 

Choose a safe middle course, between a willingness to lend anybody on anything 
and being afraid of everybody and everything. The banker has all sorts of propo- 
sitions put to him and the nature of the business makes quick decisions imperative. 
While it is not necessary to be a pessimist one must have enough of that qiialUy in 
his make-up to prevent being taken in by the many visionary schemes presented.’ 
Not by any means the least of the duties of the banker, and the successful ones all 
do it, is to read the financial magazines carefully and regularly, thus keeping in- 
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formed as to what is going on in the world ; one who does this will not become a 
back number. Banking is not a business for the nervous, excitable man ; he would 
soon wear out, and in losing nerve would make costly mistakes. 

The Credit Department. 

The credit department need not necessarily be confined to large institutions ; in 
smaller banks one clerk can take care of it in connection with other duties if desired. 
The business of this department is to gather all information possible concerning 
customers, especially borrowers ; but as any customer may become a borrower, none 
should be neglected. 

Of course it is not best to ask for statements of any who are not borrowers, but 
all information as to character, business, rating, etc., should be kept in case it should 
be required. 

Statements, never more than one year old, of every borrower should be kept on 
file. The daily reports of judgments, real estate transfers, etc., should be carefully 
scanned, and anything concerning a customer investigated at once. The form of 
statement recommended by the New York State Bankers’ Association covers the 
ground thoroughly. 

Attach to the statement a form like the following : 



I Liabilities, active 

Bills payable, merchandise... . 

Bills payable, banks 

Accounts payable 

Balance 

Total 

Mortgages, real estate 

Mortgages.machinery and fix- 
tures. 

Balance 

Total 



This will enable those examining statements to see at a glance what they usu- 
ally have to figure out with pencil and paper. There should be no accounts re- 
ceivable due from partners at time of inventory, and if such an ilem appears put it 
into passive assets and make inquiry as to why it was not charged off. 

Be sure and see that amount of insurance carried compares favorably with 
amounts charged real estate, machinery and fixtures, and merchandise ; this is very 
important. Compare statements as to sales, net profits, etc., aud if business is not 
progressing report the fact at once. Ascertain if bad debts are charged off yearly 
and what percentage is written off real estate, machinery and fixtures, and how often. 
These items are apt to depreciate in value, and it is usual to deduct a certain per- 
centage yearly. 

The statement, with all data, such as mercantile reports, etc., attached, should be 
kept in a letter file, flat ; this will keep papers in better condition than if folded. 

The credit department should have the custody of the weekly statement book 
showing total of each customers’ line. This book should be ruled to accommodate 
four weeks to a page ; at extreme left the customer’s name, then a space for maxi- 
mum amount fixed by discount committee ; following come four spaces for weekly 
totals, and at right average balance carried on deposit for month. No one should 
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Ruling fob Paob or Webkly Statement Boon, Showing Total Amount of Each 

Customer’s Loans. 

exceed his maximum, and the average balance should be enough to entitle each to 
amount loaned ; for if any one is not carrying a balance in fair proportion to loans, 
it is sometimes good policy to drop them in favor of one who would. 

The method of keeping papers, etc., is not of so much importance ; if the infor- 
mation is there, is up to date, correct, and easily found, it is all that is required. 

The credit department, if properly conducted, can be of great value, and the 
manager has the opportunity to acquire knowledge fitting him for executive posi- 
tions. 

Care must be taken not to become too technical ; if the bank clerk is not wide 
awake he will narrow instead of broaden. The dividing of banks into departments 
does not tend to expand the employees, and too often their horizon does not extend 
beyond their department. 

The newly established American Institute of Bank Clerks will enable those in- 
clined to educate themselves to do so, and it is hoped that all will avail themselves 
of the opportunity. Onondaga. 
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The following bills, providing for an increase in the circulating notes of National 
banks, have been introduced in Congress : 

In the House of Representatives, December 17, Mr. Fowler introduced the fol- 
lowing bill ; which was referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency and 
ordered to be printed. 

A Bill providing for the issue and circulation of National bank notes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled , That any National bank may, with the approval of 
the Comptroller of the Currency, take out for issue and circulation an amount of 
National bank notes not exceeding twenty-five per centum of its paid-up and unim- 
paired capital without depositing United States bonds with the United States Treas- 
ury in the manner provided by existing law. 

Sec. 2. That said National bank notes shall be furnished by the United States 
at the expense of the respective banks issuing them, and shall be in the denomina- 
tions of ten dollars and multiples thereof. 

Sec. 3. That before any National bank shall receive any of the bank notes 
referred to in this act it shall first deposit in the Treasury of the United States as a 
guaranty of the payment thereof an amount of United States bonds or gold coin, or 
both, equal to five per centum of the amount of the notes so taken out, and such 
deposit shall be counted as a part of the lawful reserve of said bank against said 
notes. The interest upon said bonds shall be paid to the bank so depositing them, 
and if said bank shall retire said circulation, or any portion thereof, an amount of 
bonds or gold coin, or both, equal to five per centum of the notes so retired, shall be 
returned to said bank : Provided , however. That if it should be necessary to sell said 
bonds for the purposes defined in this act, the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
authorized to dispose of the same and use the proceeds in accordance with the pro- 
visions of law herein contained. 

Sec. 4. That every National bank taking out such notes for Issue and circula- 
tion shall, on the first days of January and July of each year, pay into the Treasury 
of the United States, in gold coin, a tax of one-quarter of one per centum upon the 
average amount of such notes in actual circulation during the preceding six months,, 
and the tax so paid into the Treasury shall, with the five per centum deposited as a 
guaranty for the payment of the notes, constitute a guaranty fund. 

Sec. 5. That such notes shall be a first lien upon the assets of the respective 
banks issuing them, and shall be received upon deposit and for all purposes of debt 
and liability by every National bank at par and without any charge of whatsoever 
kind, and such notes shall be receivable for all public dues except duties on imports, 
and when so received shall be paid out again. 

Sec. 6 . That any National bank having notes outstanding in excess of seventy- 
five per centum of its paid-up capital, to secure the payment of which United States 
bonds have been deposited, may, upon the deposit of lawful money for the redemp- 
tion of such excess, take out for circulation the notes provided for in this act, with- 
out reference to the limitation of three million dollars each month prescribed in. 
section nine of the act approved July twelfth, eighteen hundred and eighty-two. 
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Sec. 7. That the provisions of the law contained in section nine of the act 
approved July twelfth, eighteen hundred and eighty -two, limiting the amount of 
notes that may be retired to three million dollars in any calendar month, shall not 
apply to the notes taken out in accordance with the provisions of this act. 

Sbc. 8. That every National bank taking out such notes for issue shall maintain 
at all times the same reserve against such notes when in actual circulation as is now 
prescribed by law for deposits. 

Sec. 9. That the bank notes taken out for issue in accordance with the provisions 
of this act shall be redeemed on demand in gold coin over the counter of the bank 
issuing them, and if said bank is located outside of one of the redemption cities 
hereinafter established it shall then select a National bank as its agent in a redemp- 
tion city, subject to the approval of the Comptroller of the Currency, which shall 
upon demand redeem said notes in gold coin. 

Sec. 10. That for the purposes of this act New York, Chicago, and San Fran- 
cisco shall be redemption cities, and all the National banks redeeming their notes at 
any one of these cities shall constitute a redemption district, and the New York 
redemption district shall be known as redemption district numbered one, the Chicago 
redemption district as redemption district numbered two, and the San Francisco 
redemption district as redemption district numbered three. 

Sec. 11. That if any National bank shall receive such circulating notes of any 
other National bank located outside of its own district it shall not pay them out over 
its own counter, but shall forward them either to some bank in the district to which 
the notes belong, or to some bank located in the redemption city of its own district, 
and then they shall be returned to the bank issuing them or to some bank in the 
district to which the bank issuing them belongs. 

Sec. 12. That upon the failure of a National bank any National bank notes that 
have been taken out by it in accordance with the provisions of this act shall, upon 
presentation to the United States Treasury, be paid in gold coin out of the guaranty 
fund ; but the United States Treasury shall recover from the assets of the failed 
bank an amount equal to its outstanding notes, and the same shall be paid into the 
guaranty fund. 

Sec. 18. That any National bank desiring to go into liquidation shall first pay 
into the guaranty fund an amount of gold coin equal to the amount of its notes then 
outstanding. 

Sec. 14. That if such fund shall, for any reason, fall below an amount equal to 
three per centum of the total amount of the bank notes taken out in accordance with 
the provisions of this act, the Comptroller may impose an extraordinary tax, not 
exceeding one per centum in any one year, upon the amount of the notes at the time 
outstanding ; but such extraordinary tax shall be refunded to the respective banks 
whenever such repayment shall not reduce such fund below an amount equal to five 
per centum of all the notes outstanding. 



In the House of Representatives, December 11, Mr. Pugsley introduced the fol- 
lowing bill ; which was referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency and or- 
dered to be printed : 

A Bill to render the currency more elastic and responsive to the financial and com- 
mercial requirements of the country. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Sates of Amer- 
ica in Congress Assembled , That when it is deemed expedient, the Comptroller of the 
Currency may, by and with the consent of the Secretary of the Treasury, issue to 
National banking associations, in addition to the circulation now authorized by law, 
circulating notes in amounts and under the conditions hereinafter provided. 

6 
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Sec. 2. That circulating notes provided for by this act may be issued to any Na- 
tional banking association to an amount not exceeding one-tenth of the face value of 
the United States bonds on deposit by the said bank with the Treasurer of the United 
States to secure currency notes issued under existing law, the same to be secured by 
approved notes, bonds, or bills receivable having one or more indorsers, or notes col- 
laterally secured. Said notes, bonds, and bills receivable shall exceed the amount 
of said circulation by at least fifty per centum, and the President, or Cashier, and a 
majority of the board of directors of each National banking association, shall certify, 
under rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Comptroller of the Currency, that the same havp been specifically set apart for the 
purpose specified. The Secretary of the Trea^firy and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, whenever deemed expedient, may direct that said securities shall be deposited 
in the Treasury or a sub Treasury of the United States, in a clearing-house, or in any 
National bank designated by them as trustee of said security. 

Sec. 8 . That every National banking association whose surplus is twenty per 
centum, or more, of its capital may be authorized by the Comptroller, in addition to 
the circulation provided for in the foregoing section, to issue circulating notes to an 
amount not exceeding twenty per centum of its capital stock, the same to be secured 
as is provided for in seetion two of this act. 

Sec. 4. That the circulation issued under the provisions of this act shall be a first 
lien upon all the assets of the National banking association issuing the same, as pro- 
vided in section fifty-two hundred and thirty of the National Bank Act. 

Sec. 5. That each National banking association issuing circulating notes under 
these provisions shall have on deposit with the Treasurer of the United States, in 
lawful money of the United States, a sum equal to five per centum of its circulation 
under the provisions of this act, which sum shall be counted as a part of its lawful 
reserve, to be held and used for the redemption of such circulation ; and all National 
banking associations issuing this circulation shall maintain in their vaults a reserve 
of twenty per centum in lawful money of the United States against such circulation. 

Sec. 6. That upon the circulation as provided for by this act a tax shall be levied 
as follows : Upon the circulation provided for in section two a tax at the rate of 
three per centum per annum, and upon the circulation provided for in section three 
a tax at the rate of four per centum per annum during the period for which the 
notes may be in circulation. Said taxes shall be levied under rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Comptroller of the Currency, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and shall be assessed by the Treasurer of the United States. 

Sec. 7. That the proceeds of the taxes herein prescribed shall be covered into the 
Treasury of the United States as a miscellaneous receipt, and all notes coming into 
the hands of the Treasurer of the United States shall be redeemed from the “ Na- 
tional-bank notes redemption account/’ as prescribed in the National Bank Act. 

Sec. 8. That the Comptroller of the Currency shall at all times keep on band, in 
the circulating notes herein provided for, thirty per centum of the banks’ capital. 

Sec. 9. That the circulating notes herein provided for shall not differ in color or 
design from the National bank-note currency. 

Sec. 10. That any National banking association may retire its circulation by pay- 
ing into the Treasury of the United States legal-tender notes in an amount equal to 
the outstanding circulation provided for herein ; and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, by and with the consent of the Secretary of the Treasury, may call for the 
retirement of this circulation whenever it is deemed expedient that the same should 
be withdrawn. The circulation herein provided for, however, shall not remain out- 
standing for a longer period than twelve months. 

Sec. 11. That any officer or director who shall falsely certify that securities have 
been set aside as herein provided shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, 
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on conviction thereof in any circuit or district court of the United States, be fined 
not more than five thousand dollars, or shall be imprisoned not more than five years, 
or both, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 12. That section one of the act of June twentieth, eighteen hundred and sev- 
enty-four, be amended so as to read : " An Act to provide a National currency se- 
cured by a pledge of United States bonds, or otherwise, and to provide for the cir- 
culation and redemption thereof.” 

Sec. 13. That section fifty -one hundred and seventy- two of the Revised Statutes 
be amended so as to read : “In order to furnish suitable notes for circulation, the 
Comptroller of the Currency shall, under direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
cause plates and dies to be engraved, in the best manner to guard against counter- 
feiting and fraudulent alterations, and shall have printed therefrom, and numbered, 
such quantity of circulating notes, in blank, of the denomination of five dollars, ten 
dollars, twenty dollars, fifty dollars, one hundred dollars, five hundred dollars, and 
one thousand dollars, as may be required to supply the associations entitled to re- 
ceive the same, as amended by act of March fourteenth, nineteen hundred. Such 
notes shall express upon their face that they are secured by United States bonds de- 
posited with the Treasurer of the United States, or approved security otherwise de- 
posited, by the written or engraved signature of the Treasurer and Register, and by 
the imprint of the seal of the Treasury ; and shall also express upon their face the 
promise of the association receiving the same to pay on demand, attested by the sig- 
natures of the President or Vice-President and Cashier ; and shall bear such devices 
and such other statements, and shall be in such form, as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall, by regulation, direct.” 

Sec. 14. That, where it is not inconsistent, the provisions of the National Bank 
Law shall apply and control, unless otherwise prescribed, in the issue, circulation, 
and redemption of the currency provided for by this act. 
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By Andrew W. Kerr, F.8.A. Scot., Royal Bank, Hope Street, Edinburgh; Author of 
“ History of Banking in Sootland." 

The state of the money market affects almost every one more or less directly and 
more or less acutely ; yet its course is observed by comparatively few people, except 
those who are in continuous touch with financial affairs. The man who carefully 
consults his watch that he may be punctual to his appointments, and looks at his 
weather-glass to judge if he should wear a waterproof in an excursion, usually pays 
no heed to the indications of favorable or adverse influences that will affect his 
receipts and payments of interest, and the remunerativeness, the prices, and even 
the safety, of his investments. Yet the means of forming fairly reliable judgment 
on the course of the money market are presented to him regularly in his morning 
newspaper. Among these the most essential is the statement rendered by the Bank 
of England every week to the Commissioners of Stamps and Taxes. It is published 
every Friday morning by the daily press, and periodically by the financial journals, 
stockbrokers 1 circulars, and other mediums of monetary information and discussion. 

In considering this important subject it will be well to have before us a specimen 
copy of these returns. For our purpose one is as good as another, so we select the 
latest at time of writing. It will be understood that, the accounts being in very 
concise abstract, it is not possible to be quite sure of the precise grouping of details. 
But the general purport is clear enough for practical purposes. The following is a 
copy of the official print : 

Bank op England. 

An account pursuant to the Act 7 and 8 Yiot. cap. 82, for the week ending on Wednesday, 
the 29th day of October, 1902. 



Issue Department. 

Notes Issued £49,967,880 Government debt £11,016,100 

Other securities 7.160,900 

Gold coin and bullion 81,782,880 

, Silver bullion 



£49,967,880 

Dated the 30th day of October, 1902. 



£49,967,330 

J. G. Nairn b. Chief Cashier. 



Banking Department. 



Proprietors’ capital £14,558,000 

Rest 3,181,603 

Public deposits— (including Ex- 
chequer, Savings banks, Commis- 
sioners of National Debt, and 

Dividend Accounts) 10,563,748 

Other deposits 38,845,758 

Seven day and other bills 145,462 



£87,289,559 

Dated the 30th day of October, 1902. 



Government securities £16,416,132 

Other securities 27,786,783 

Notes 20,778,410 

Gold and silver coin 2,808£84 



£67,289,569 

J. G. Nairne, Chief Cashier. 



It will be noticed that the return purports to be made in obedience to the great 
Act of 1844, which, as supplemented by the relative acts of the succeeding year 
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referring to Scotland and Ireland, practically regulates the banking system of the 
United Kingdom. But the practice of making such a return was commenced eleven 
years earlier. By an act passed in 1833* mitigating the monopoly of the Bank of 
England, and extending and making workable the provisions of an act of 1826f per- 
mitting the formation of large joint-stock banks, the publication of an abstract 
balance-sheet weekly was provided for. This was a consolidated statement, showing, 
so far as the note issues were concerned, only the amount of the circulation in the 
hands of the public, and not indicating so pointedly as is done by the present form 
the extent of the bank's available reserve of cash. Whether this was actually of 
much consequence appears to be a debatable point. Some of the witnesses exam- 
ined by the Bank Acts Committee of 1857 were not satisfied with the new form. The 
ground of their objections was not, ns might be supposed, that the accounts gave 
too little information, but that they gave too much. It was even proposed to revert 
to the former practice of making a consolidated statement showing the liabilities and 
assets in one account. The general judgment, however, was adverse to this, and no 
change was made. The statements were formerly made up to the close of business 
on Saturday, and not published until (as now) the following Friday. As a result of 
the discussion in the Select Committee of 1857, the bank voluntarily altered its 
practice by bringing the statement down to Wednesday's date. 

But, whatever interest the original form of publication may have from historical 
points of view, it is the arrangement of 1844 alone that concerns us practically at the 
present time. The Bank of England was then separated into two distinct portions — 
the Issue Department, devoted exclusively to the management of the note issues ; 
and the Banking Department, in which all the other business of the bank Is con- 
ducted. The separation is absolute, except that both departments are under the 
supervision of the directors of the bank ; more so than the distinction in a general 
insurance company between the life and fire departments. 

The Issue Department holds the unredeemed balance of the old Government debt, 
and other (presumably British Government) securities to a total amount of £18,175,- 
000. This was originally £14,000,000, but has been increased from time to time, the 
latest addition being £400,000 in August last. This action is in pursuance of a pro- 
vision whereby the Bank of England may be authorized to increase its issue securi- 
ties to the extent of two-thirds of the authorized circulations of banks which have 
ceased to issue. Against this fund the bank issues notes in the same way as the 
Scottish banks issue within what is called their “ authorized " limit, with the import- 
ant exceptions that the privileges of the latter to issue without hypothecating secur- 
ities and to make their returns on weekly averages are entirely withheld from the 
Bank of England. Beyond £18,175,000 the issues are made entirely against equal 
value of gold coin or standard bullion. This is the same as the Scottish and Irish 
arrangement, except that in the cases of the latter it does not appear to have been 
contemplated that they would hold uncoined bullion. It is permissible to the bank 
to issue also against silver, provided the value of the latter portion of the excess 
issue do not exceed one-fifth part of the whole of the bullion so held. This power 
has, however, never been exercised, although in 1897 the bank directors announced 
their intention to commence the practice. The emphatic representations of the other 
banks against such a weak and dangerous concession to the bimetallic craze, induced 
them to reconsider their resolution. 

As gold goes into the Issue Department, notes go out into the Banking Depart- 
ment. When gold is withdrawn, notes to an equal value go into it. Thus the 
amounts of the issues and of the security for them are automatically adjusted — 
rising and falling as the bullion current is in favor of or against the bank. This 

• 8 and 4 Will. IV. c. 98. +7 Geo. IV.c.46. 
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latter experience is usually in accordance with the course of the foreign exchanges. 
The bank feels the flow or the ebb of the bullion tides more than other institutions, 
as it is the only one that can retain large quantities of the precious metal. Receivers 
of metallic remittances immediately deposit them with banks, so that they may be 
able to draw against them ; for gold in bulk is not convenient for the current busi- 
ness of the market-place. And as no bank except the Bank of England is in a posi' 
tion to retain uncoined bullion, or more coin even than is required for its current 
business, such consignments are taken to the bank, either directly or as soon after- 
wards a9 is practicable. Of course, in certain states of the market, gold, on arrival, 
is at once taken up to be sent to other countries, and so does not reach the bank at 
all. But it would not be held long in expectation of such an opportunity. As Bank 
of England notes are legal tender except at the bank, and are much more convenient 
to handle than gold in quantity, other banks have every inducement to keep as small 
a portion of their cash reserves in specie as is consistent with the usual demands of 
their customers. 

Thus the Issue Department of the Bank of England is the holder of the ultimate 
reserve of legal tender, and, in consequence, the foundation on which the mighty 
structure of British credit is reared. That structure has been likened to an inverted 
pyramid, the apex of which is the stock of gold so held by the Bank of England. It 
is obvious, therefore, that any tendency of the foundation to disappear will occasion 
anxiety ; and when it is further remembered that the ability of the bank to meet its 
liabilities in cash on demand depends on the possession of a sufficiency of sovereigns, 
the sensitiveness of the money market to the fluctuations of the stock of bullion is 
easily understood. There is little reason to doubt that, under the arrangements of 
1844, that sensitiveness is more acute than it would be under a more elastic system. 
This will be more apparent when we come to consider the constitution of the bank- 
ing reserve. 

The Banking Department is more interesting than the Issue Department, as it is 
a much less cast-iron arrangement ; and, moreover, it is from it mainly that we read 
the signs of the times. It is conceivable, although not very probable, that the stock 
of gold might be heavily drawn on without producing any disturbance of the money 
market. For it is possible that such a movement might be accompanied by an 
equally great contraction of the active circulation. But the market is keenly sensi- 
tive to the movements of the banking reserve, which is the hand of the financial 
barometer. While a drain of five millions of bullion, accompanied by a contraction 
of notes ia circulation to the same amount, would hardly occasion a tremor ; a fall 
of similar extent in the reserve would occasion much discussion and questioning of 
the future, preparation for contingencies, and incipient alarm. 

The first item in the account is proprietors’ capital. This has been increased 
from time to time from the original £1,200,000, when the bank was founded in 1694, 
to its present amount, which it reached in 1816. At that time a bonus of twenty- 
five per cent, was paid in the form of new capital without cost to the proprietors, 
who seem, however, to have foregone their usual dividend for that year. Compared 
with other banks this is an enormous capital, and handicaps the establishment greatly 
in the matter of rates of dividend. But the position and duties of the bank are 
exceptional, and this undoubtedly enables it to fulfill its functions and to receive 
the confidence of the nation more readily than if its operations were conducted on a 
smaller fund. 

The next entry is “rest.” This, as the word implies, signifies the amount 
remaining after provision for all the liabilities of the bank both to the public and to 
the proprietors. In other words, if the bank repaid all the Government deposits ; 
all the balances due to other banks, to firms and private persons ; and retired-all 
their drafts (or bills); and, furthermore, repaid to the stockholders the capital held 
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by them— there would remain in the Banking Department a sum of over £8,000,000. 
This, the “ rest/' would be divisible among the proprietors of the capital stock. 
The “rest” increases during each half year by the addition of profit earned; and 
the practice is to appropriate to dividend such an amount as will leave fully £3,000,- 
000 in “ rest ” account. It will be seen incidentally that the goodwill of the bank as 
a going concern is very large. Taking the stock at its market price as 825 per cent. , 
the total value is £47,297,250. The nominal value is only £14,558,000, which, 
together with the 44 rest ” of £8,000,000, is all that the proprietors would get under 
such an operation as described above. This shows a difference of £29,744,250, which 
may be taken to represent the value of the business over and above the amount of 
its stock in trade. No account is here taken of site, building, and such like values, 
as they do not appear in the account. 

We now notice the item indicating the aggregate amount of the balances due to 
the Imperial Government on their various departmental accounts. This is more 
detailed in the account than any other group. Presumably it is mainly accounted 
for by the Exchequer balances, in which, also, the fluctuations will be most notice- 
able. The “other deposits" are understood to include local government accounts, 
accounts of other banks and bankers, joint-stock companies, business firms and pri- 
vate persons, home, colonial, and foreign — in fact, all creditor balances other than 
those due to the National Government. Of these the most important, from a public 
point of view, are the bankers’ balances. This is owing not so much to their amount 
as to the character of the relationship existing between the bankers’ bank and the 
bankers themselves. Formerly the latter were, in that connection, a law to them- 
selves, fearing neither the bank nor the public. When they could profitably employ 
their money they did so regardless of what effect they produced on the banking 
reserve, and only allowed their balances to accumulate beyond their probable require- 
ments when they had funds uselessly in hand. That is to say, they inconvenienced 
the bank at times when their consideration was desirable, and they strengthened it 
at those times when there was no desire for their assistance. In this respect, how- 
ever, a considerable improvement has taken place, the leading banks recognizing 
their duty to assist the Bank of England in maintaining its reserve, by themselves 
keeping the balances due to them by the bank at higher points than formerly. 

The only remaining item of the liabilities is a comparatively trifling one — that, 
namely, relative to the remittance business. It shows the aggregate amount of 
drafts on demand and at a currency (bank post-bills — post — after sight or date) issued 
by the bank on its branches and correspondents outstanding unpaid at the date of 
balance. 

The assets of the Banking Department are classified in four groups. First, we 
have the Government securities, in which, presumably, are included the bank’s own 
investments in British Government stocks held in connection with the banking busi- 
ness proper, both of the funded and of the unfunded debt, and securities for tempo- 
rary borrowings by Government departments. The second item, 44 other securities ’’ 
(the official terminology is neither descriptive nor elegant), will include all other 
stocks and shares held by the bank either on their own account or for customers. 
We may imagine (in the absence of information) among them metropolitan, Indian, 
colonial, and foreign Government, railway debenture and preference stocks, and 
sundry other stocks and shares of such classes as the dignity of the establishment 
may permit the recognition of. In the main, however, the group will represent the 
advances to commercial, financial, and other houses against bills and securities, 
including pledged British and other Government and general approved stocks. In 
a Scottish bank’s accounts the equivalent of this item appears in a multiple form — 
as, say, Indian and colonial Government stocks, bills discounted, advances on cash- 
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credit and current accounts, loans on stocks for short periods. But the bank leaves 
much to the imagination of the interested reader. 

We now come, in the last place, to the most essential portion of the weekly 
accounts, so far as regards their function of indicating the condition of the money 
market. The banking reserve consists of two items — notes and coin. It may almost 
be said that only the first of these requires particular attention ; for, except in times 
of unusual pressure, the amount of coin held does not vary much — the bank appar- 
ently aiming at a holding of something over two millions. Formerly they were 
content with about a million less ; but the liabilities, both actual and problematical, 
of the bank have greatly increased during the last quarter of a century, necessitat- 
ing a larger scale of cash provision. Of course, if the metallic till money were 
drawn on unduly, notes would be presented at the Issue Department, and coin 
brought into the Banking Department to replenish the stock of specie. 

This illustration shows the modus opemndi of a gold drain. If the operation 
described be repeated again and again, the stock of unemployed notes will be rapidly 
reduced. The life-blood of the bank is ebbing away. Its potentiality to support 
the credit of the nation is lessening. Business men begin to think of making provi- 
sion against a pressure in the money market. Bill cases are opened and the contents 
sent to the various banks to be discounted ; or arrangements made for overdrafts of 
current accounts, or for loans on stocks and sundry securities. Bankers finding their 
own funds drawn on to an unusual extent, seek to replenish their coffers by drawing 
on the Bank of England. Then the pressure on the bank becoming acute, the direct- 
ors raise the rate of interest, if they have not already done so, to stem the drain. 
More men open their eyes to the situation, and hurry to their bankers ; and so press- 
ure grows on pressure until all the important people are provided for. Or, it may 
be, until one or two big firms are refused assistance, when credit cracks, and we 
have a full-blown crisis, in which weak houses go to the wall, sound ones save them- 
selves by large sacrifices, and even powerful establishments are strained and agitated, 
while all suffer loss and incur expense in the struggle for financial life. Under such 
conditions the banking reserve is apt to approach the vanishing point, and a pros- 
pect of suspension of cash payments comes into sight. Then the Treasury has to 
come forward and authorize the bank to disregard the provisions of the law forbid- 
ding them to issue notes beyond the defined limits. Immediately the fever subsides 
when men know that the bank’s power to aid them is restored — that they can get 
Bank of England notes when they require them. 

While the amount of the reserve is the crucial point of the accounts, other ele- 
ments occasion continuous observation. The active circulation, found by subtract’ 
ing the amount of notes in the Banking Department from the total issue ; the 
movements of the deposits, both public and private, and of the securities in like 
manner, and the rise and fall of the stock of bullion— are all carefully scanned 
weekly. The latter item is practically gold only ; for, although permissible, no 
issue is in practice made against silver. The silver held is merely till-money. Its 
intrinsic value is so small and unstable that it would be an unsatisfactory fund to 
found a note issue on. Besides, although the bank could legally issue against a 
holding of silver, the legal-tender limit of the metal would not enable it to pay a 
single one of its notes in the white metal except at the option of the holder. Another 
point always watched is the proportion which the reserve beam to the amount of the 
public liabilities — that is, the proportion which the conjoined amounts of notes and 
gold and silver coin in the Banking Department bear to the conjoined amounts of 
the public and other deposits and the seven-days and other bills. In the return given 
as an illustration, the figures give a proportion of somewhat more than forty-six and 
one-half per cent. — a fairly high point, considering that gold had been flowing out 
of the bank for nine weeks, but not so high as immediately previous to that drain. 
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Many other points, not included in the return, are of course considered in connection 
with the prospective position of the money market, but these do not come within 
the limits of our present subject. 

The sufficiency of the reserve for the immense responsibility resting on it is a 
question of national importance, but can only be alluded to here. No one answers 
that question in the affirmative. While forty -six and one-half per cent, is a large 
proportion of liquid assets — vastly greater than any other bank dreams of maintain- 
ing — when distrust and panic seize the nation, it tends to disappear with great 
rapidity owing to the general rush to replenish cash reserves all over the country. 
While this pressure on the bank has nothing in common with what is called “ a run 
on the bank : for it is not coin but notes of the bank itself that are wanted — it has 
in effect very much the same result to the bank. But the bank cannot be expected 
to do more than it presently does towards increasing the store of gold. To do so 
would involve a curtailment of its banking business, reducing the Banking Depart- 
ment to the position of a mere currency storehouse. Any further movement towards 
strengthening the position must take the form of a Government measure. This 
would entail considerable annnal loss of interest to the nation ; but it would not 
probably be too high a price to pay for a strong bullion reserve, with the attendant 
advantages in times of national and international difficulty. — Accountants ’ Magazine. 



Gold and Silver Output. — George E. Roberts, Director of the Mint, has issued 
his preliminary estimate of the production of gold and silver in the United States 
during the calendar year 1902. 

The total production of gold was $80,858,070, an increase for the year of $2,186,- 
870. The production of silver amounted to $81,040,025, a net increase of $8,852,084. 
Following is the estimated production of States : 



Source of Product. 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona. 

California 

Colorado 

Georgia 

Idaho 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Montana 

Nevada 

New Mexico 

North Carolina.. 

Oregon 

South Carolina 

South Dakota. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wyoming 

Total 

Klondike 

Nome (included in Alaska) 



Gold value . 


OH , 

commercial 

value. 


$2,878 


$60 


7,823,798 


80,001 


4,155,039 


1,080,100 


17,124,941 


480,796 


27,502,429 


9,086,714 


102,888 


849 


2,007,183 


3,180,000 


2,966 


2 


80,800 


42,980 


4,134,805 


0,890,000 


3,514,212 


2,120,000 


088,400 


298,002 


91,783 


11,498 


1,800,405 


08,000 


147,928 


152 


7,898,057 


182,878 


145 




000 


250,872 


8,720,980 


0,800,000 


4,444 


273 


434,109 


800,400 


45^280 


2,750 


$80,868,070 


$31,040,026 


14,602,191 


91,708 


5,028^58 


9,540 
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REDEMPTION OF A CREDIT CURRENCY. 



Editor Bankers' Magazine : 

Sir: The article on “ Redemption of a Credit Currency ” in the September 
Bankers’ Magazine touches upon what seems to be the most important phase of 
the asset currency question. 

It is certainly true that “in all the plans and propositions for a credit or asset 
currency, the prompt and continuous redemption of the notes has hardly been con- 
sidered,” and it is equally true that this is “one of the most important points, in- 
volving, as it does, the safety of a note issue based on general credit.” These two 
propositions are also incontrovertible : That “ the present bank currency, being 
absolutely secure, does not develop enough motive for redemption,” and “with 
asset currency, motive for redemption is furnished, not, perhaps, by insecurity, but 
by liability to insecurity through overissue.” 

Now, may it not be possible for this motive for redemption to be furnished in 
another manner and through another channel? It is stated that “it is exceedingly 
doubtful, if banks were allowed to issue asset currency, whether a system of rapid 
redemption could be put into operation over the whole of the United States except 
at considerable expense. There would have to be some inducement for banks to 
gather up each other’s notes and present them for redemption.” Why not furnish 
this inducement by means of a simple provision that no bank shall pay out the notes 
of any other bank? That is, when a bank, in the regular course of business, re- 
ceives the notes of any other bank, it shall be prohibited from again paying out such 
notes. It seems clear that such prohibition would leave but one course for the bank 
to follow, viz., to send the notes to the issuing bank, either directly or through 
some intermediate bank, to be redeemed. And it is of advantage to do this with- 
out delay, as the cash on hand is thereby at once increased. 

This provision, then, would cause the “rapid and continuous redemption” 
which, as is said, “ is the only way to ensure the security of an asset currency and 
to prevent undue inflation of issues.” 

It would bring about “ the almost immediate return of notes for redemption and 
reissue, and hence the practical absence of limit of amount of issues, to which was 
due the elasticity of the asset currency issued by the New England State banks.” 
Each bank would, to the full extent of its opportunities, act the part of the Suffolk 
Bank, to whose plan of forcing the redemption of their notes “the safety of the 
New England banks was largely due, for the reason that they always had on hand 
ready for issue a considerable proportion of their own notes,” exactly what this plan 
would cause. 

It is generally supposed that an asset currency must be, to some extent, insecure, 
to cause redemption, and hence elasticity ; but under this plan absolute security, 
whether provided for by guarantee of the Federal Government, the safety fund sys- 
tem, or by both methods combined, could have absolutely no effect in the direction 
of inelasticity. The limit to be placed upon issues also becomes of minor import- 
ance ; whether it be ten, twenty or fifty per cent, of the bank’s assets, any amount 
in excess of the needs of business is at once forced into retirement. 

Our present bank currency, as agreed by all who have devoted much attention 
to the subject, is almost absolutely inelastic. If some additional currency is to be 
issued, its need of elasticity is much greater than if all the present currency were to 
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some extent elastic, and surely no currency could more rapidly contract and expand 
than a currency issued and redeemed in the manner I have proposed. 

To create additional currency, and at the same time to try to bring about elastic- 
ity by imposing a tax restricting its issue by making it unprofitable except during 
an emergency, seems crude and essentially wrong in principle. And for these rea- 
sons : The inducement to elasticity works slowly and clumsily, because given at 
the wrong point, i. e. t at the point of issue instead of at the point of redemption ; 
and a tax on currency is simply an addition to the cost, when what is needed is a 
bank currency issued and retired as quickly, easily and cheaply as can be provided. 

Does it not seem reasonable that such a currency may be created by the plan pro- 
posed? And, if so, is not the present a good time for its introduction, when an ad- 
dition to our currency which shall be capable of rapid and automatic contraction 
and expansion is of vital importance? Ray Robson. 

Bath, Mich. 



THE GROWTH OF TRUST COMPANIES. 



Charles A. Conant, Treasurer of the Morton Trust Company, New York city, 
and a well-known writer on financial and economic topics, presents some facts and 
figures in the November issue of the 44 Review of Reviews ” showing in a very strik- 
ing manner the great gains made by the trust companies of the United States in 
recent years. He says : 

The growth of the business of trust companies during the last few years has partaken 
of the prosperity which has come to many other American enterprises. This is plain from 
the statistics of their numbers, deposits and resources, as reported to the Comptoller of the 
Currency, and set forth below for representative years : 

Trust Companies of the United States. 



Year. Number. Capital. Individual deposits. 

1®1 in 179,208,889 $368,880,080 

1897 251 106,988^63 686,922^06 

1901 384 187,381,704 1^71,081,174 

1908 417 179,782,581 1,625,887,498 



Here is a multiplication within ten years of the individual deposits of trust companies by 
more than four times, or an Increase of more than 300 per cent. Even within the brief period 
of five years the increase has been more than 160 per cent. The total resources of the New 
York trust companies were $800,766,575 on January 1, 1892. They rose slowly during the next 
five years to $396,742,947 at the beginning of 1897, and then went up by bounds to $579,206,442 
on January 1, 1899, and to $797,968,512 on January 1, 1901. The figures for the beginning of 
1902 showed another advance of nearly $200,000,000, making the total resources $969,408,911, 
and those for the first half of 1902 indicate a like progress. The total deposits of the trust 
companies of the State of New York on June 80, 1902, were $887,001,687, and the total resources 
were $1,067,212,685. How this progress compares in New York city with that of the clearing- 
house banks may be seen from the following figures of individual deposits : 

Deposits in New York City Banks. 

June $6, 1897. June 90 , 1909. 

Clearing-house banks $597,100,000 $960^46,000 

Trust companies 806,864,688 700,778,124 

These figures show that while the deposits of the clearing-house banks of New York city 
have increased about forty per cent, in five years, those of the trust companies have in- 
creased about 150 per cent. Percentages in such cases are sometimes deceptive. The 
trust companies first began to obtain importance about a decade ago, and it is not surprising 
that they have gained ground rapidly during the recent period of industrial activity. The 
real measure of their progress is afforded by the fact that while the clearing-house banks of 
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New York, with their long-established reputations and great resources, have in five years 
increased their deposits about $863,000,000, the trust companies of the city have increased 
theirs by the still larger sum of $466,000,000. Throughout the United States the business of 
the trust companies, although their form of organization is limited to a small number of 
States, has shown a striking growth. The deposits of all National banks and trust companies 
appear in the following table : 



Individual Deposit s in Banks of the United States. 



June SO , 1897. 



National banks $1,770,480,563 

State banks 723,640,785 

Loan and trust companies 566,922,206 



June SO », 1901 . 
$2,941,887,428 
1,610,602,246 
1,271,081,174 



Mr. Conant explains the various functions of trust companies, and shows why 
they are superior to individuals as trustees, executors, etc. He also points out that 
the uniformity of methods imposed by law and by financial custom upon the trust 
companies leads them to exercise their functions with extreme care. 

The matter of reserves for trust companies is thoroughly discussed, and the 
opinion is expressed that, while undoubtedly a proper reserve should be kept, yet 
to compel the trust companies to keep large reserves in their own vaults would not 
only be unnecessary but would withdraw a very considerable amount of money 
from the financial markets. 



OF INTEREST TO BANK CLERKS. 



Here are some queries propounded by a correspondent employed in a large and 
successful bank : 

Why is it that a chief clerk will hire bis friends at $126 per month, and who cannot do any 
of the work required of a clerk, while first-class men do not get half of that salary? 

How is it possible for the son of a bank President to learn the business In a year from 
messenger to Cashier In a large institution, while better clerks than he do not even get living 
wages? 

These are questions which interest every bank clerk in the United States. 

It would be easy to dismiss these queries by ascribing them to a feeling of dis- 
content, of which bank clerks do not have a monopoly ; but they seem to be specific 
enough to demand more careful consideration. 

Where favoritism causes the promotion of a less competent clerk, there is un- 
doubtedly just ground for resentment, although it is difficult to see how such 
discriminations are to be wholly prevented while human nature remains as it is. It 
is natural for a man to seek to reward his friends, though it is hardly good business 
policy to push them ahead of others better qualified to do the work required. 

Not infrequently a bank clerk gains the friendship of his superiors by intelligent 
application to his duties and by loyal devotion to the bank’s interests, first, last and 
all the time. He is more apt to get what is coming to him in the way of salary by 
pursuing this course than by spending any part of his time in nursing real or imag- 
inary grievances. 

The case of the son of the bank President who “ learned the business in a year 
from messenger to Cashier in a large institution,” recalls the story of the boy who 
went into the office of a country lawyer to study law. At the end of the first week 
the boy’s father asked him how he liked the law, and the reply was, “ I don’t like 
it ; I'm sorry I learned it.” Perhaps, in the instance mentioned by our correspon- 
dent, the occasion for regret might be with the bank. 

The undeserved advancement of a relative of an officer over the heads of faithful 
employees is a more serious thing for the bank than it is for the clerks who have 
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been passed by, and therefore such a policy is not likely to become general. Self- 
interest demands that a bank must have an efficient working force, and the members 
of the staff who can produce the best results are reasonably sure, as a rule, of the 
highest pay and the best positions. 

Our correspondent, and others like him, should be patient, hoping for the sure 
reward of persistent and properly directed effort. Meanwhile bank officers who 
have friends and relatives to provide for might consider whether it would not be 
better to find places for them elsewhere instead of saddling them upon the banks. 



BANKING POWER OF THE WORLD. 



[From the Annual Report of tbe Comptroller of the Currency.] 

The banking power of the world in 1890, that is. capital, surplus profits, note 
issues and deposits, as stated by the late M. G. Mulhall, was £3,197,000,000 as 
follows : 

United Kingdom, £910,000,000 ; continental Europe, £1,037,000,000 ; Australia, 
Canada, Cape Colony, Argentina and Uruguay, £220,000,000, and United States, 
£1,080,000,000. In 1894 Maurice L. Muhleman calculated the banking power of the 
world at £8,915,000,000. 

From statistics published by the London “ Chronicle,” for June last, and incor- 
porating therewith the most recent returns relating to the Savings banks of the 
United Kingdom, the banking power of that country is shown to be £1,206,000,000, 
an increase of 82}£ per cent, since 1890. Assuming the same rate of increase in con - 
tinental Europe, the English colonies, and Argentina and Uruguay, their power 
amounts to £1,374,000,000 and £292,000,000, respectively. The banking funds of 
Bulgaria, Greece, Roumania, Servia and Turkey were not included in the Mulhall 
statement, but are given at £50,000,000 for the current year. 

The capital, surplus profits and circulation of all banks in the United States are 
definitely known, and from reports obtained by the Comptroller of the Currency from 
National banks, State officials, and from the banks direct the deposits of over 
seventy-seven per cent, of banks in operation. The deposits of twenty-three per 
cent, of the banks have been carefully estimated from data at command relative to 
the former and give the aggregate banking power of the United States as £2,487,- 
000,000, making the aggregate power of the world £5,409,000,000, or, say, $27,045,- 
000,000, an increase since 1890 of $11,060,000,000, or 69.19 percent. 

The comparative statement for the two dates is given herewith : 



Countries. 1890. I90t . Increase. 

United Kingdom £910 £1,206) 

Con tinental Europe 1,087 1,374 V 82.62 

Australia, Canada, Cape Colony, Argentina, Uruguay. .220 292 ) 

Bulgaria, Greeoe, Roumania, Servia, Turkey 60 

United 8tates 1,080 2,487 141.46 



Total £8,197 £6,409 69.19 



The composition of the banking power of the United States, as shown by reports 
to the Comtrollerof the Currency, supplemented by internal revenue returns for the 
year 1902, appears in the following table : 



Banks. 


Capital. 


.Surplus, etc., 
and deposits. 


Circulation . 


Total. 


National banks. 

Mutual Savings banks. 


$701,990,664 


$8,705,219,341 

2.687,780,802 

4.492,224,060 


$809,336,699 


$4,716,546,494 

2,587,780,802 

6,180,393,882 


All other banks 

Total 


688,169,862 




$1,340,160,416 


$10,785,224,163 


$809,336,699 


$12,434,721,178 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 



[All books mentioned In tbe following notices will be supplied at the publishers’ lowest rates on appli- 
cation to Bradford Rhodes A co.. 87 Maiden Lane, New York.] 



Modern Banking Methods and Practical Bank Bookkeeping ; illustrated with over 
200 forms of bank book, records and blanks By Albert R. Barrett, C.P.A., 
formerly bank expert for United States Treasury Department, and bank examiner. 
Price, $4. New York: Bradford Rhodes & Co., 87 Maiden Lane. 

This is a useful book, and will be found especially helpful to bank managers, 
officers and clerks. 

Mr. Barrett has had the advantage of a long and varied experience as a banker, 
bank examiner and expert in the employ of the Treasury department. He shows 
undoubted familiarity with all the details of bank work, and presents the results of 
his experience and observation in a singularly lucid style. 

Starting with the organization of a bank— which is explained step by step— he 
takes up the respective officers and fully explains the qualifications and duties of 
each. 

Perhaps the most important and valuable feature of the book is that relating to 
the books and records of a bank. Over 200 facsimile forms are given showing in 
detail the work of every department of a modern bank. The transactions are so 
clearly illustrated and so fully explained as to be readily comprehended by anyone. 
An especially valuable feature is the explanation of the analysis department of a 
bank, by means of which it is possible to learn, without delay, as to just what 
profit (or loss) arises from each account. This is certainly a great aid to intelligent 
bank management. There are numerous other new and exceedingly valuable ideas 
presented throughout the volume. 

Mr. Barrett has made a most substantial addition to the list of text-books on 
practical banking, and his labors will be of enduring benefit to the banking 
fraternity of the United States. 



The Boy— How to Help Him Succeed: A Symposium of Successful Experiences. 
By Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr., assisted by 819 American men of marked accom- 
plishment. Boston : Oakwood Publishing Co. 

In the first part of this book the author states very tersely the elements that are 
essential to the greatest success, and his suggestions will be found sensible and help- 
ful. The second part of the book is devoted to replies to a series of twenty -five 
questions submitted to successful men in nearly all walks of life, the questions being 
designed to elicit information regarding the principles upon which success depends. 
The first question was as follows: “To what one thing, or to what two or more 
things, do you attribute your success ? ” There were 283 replies received ; sixty-six 
attributed their success to perseverance ; fifty-nine to application ; fifty -four to hard 
work, and twenty -eight to industry. Only three gave good luck any credit for their 
success. 

Undoubtedly perseverance and hard work are the prime elements in a successful 
career ; but it is possible that those who have climbed high up on the ladder are alto- 
gether too proud of the feat to attribute any of i ts accomplishment to favoring circum- 
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stances ; had the ladder slipped and thrown them to the earth so violently that they 
were unable to rise again, they might have been readier to ascribe their failure to ill 
luck. Aa Josh Billings said, “ The self-made man is apt to be a little tew proud of 
the job.” 

Perseverance and properly directed industry are surely the best weapons to use 
in combating whatever ill luck may be stirring, and the cases are rare in which 
misfortune is not eventually put to flight with them. 

The replies given at length to the various questions are very interesting and 
ought to be exceedingly valuable to every young man who is desirous of bettering 
his situation in life. 



History of the First National Bank of Chicago. By Henry C. Morris. Chicago: 
R. R. Donnelley <& Sons Co. 

Mr. Morris has prepared a complete and interesting history of this great institu- 
tion. The story of the bank’s growth is strikingly illustrated by comparing its first 
published statement, that of October 1, 1868, with the condition at the present time. 
At the earlier date the total resources were $479, 848, the capital $205,000, the undi- 
vided profits $1,759, and the deposits $273,089. On November 25, 1902, the total 
resources were $106,618,069 ; capital, $8,000,000 ; surplus and profits $6,889,000, and 
deposits about $90,000,000. These figures sufficiently show the progress of the bank, 
but the details of its history are none the less interesting, and it is fortunate that 
they have been put into this permanent form. 

The names of Samuel M. Nickerson and Lyman J. Gage are most prominently 
associated with the past history and success of the First National Bank of Chicago. 
The sound and able management which they sustained for so long a time, and with 
such gratifying results, is worthily sustained by Mr. James B. Forgan, the Presi- 
dent, and Mr. David R. Forgan, the Vice-President, who have been the chief execu- 
tive officers of the bank for several years. 

A substantial evidence of the bank’s prosperity is soon to appear in a magnificent 
new building now under construction. An illustration of this building was shown 
in the October issue of the Magazine. 



Insurance and Crime. By Alexander Colin Campbell. New York : G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. 

This is a thorough consideration of the effects upon society of the abuses of 
insurance, together with certain historical instances of such abuses. 

An incentive to the commission of crime as a means of realizing on life insurance 
policies was removed by the British statute requiring that such policies should be 
issued only to those having an “ insurable interest ” in the life of the person insured; 
and although this principle has been generally adopted, it is not strictly adhered to 
in all cases. The author states there is still a considerable loss of property and 
occasional murders for securing insurance that may be ascribed to bad methods 
countenanced by some of the insurance companies. It is not claimed that this result 
is intentional, but that it is the effect of unwise competition. The practice of pay- 
ing commission* to agents is condemned, as it makes the amount of business and not 
the quality the basis of their remuneration. > 

Mr. Campbell says that a reform of insurance abuses must come from the public 
who are more concerned in getting the best insurance at a minimum cost than the 
companies are in providing such insurance, their aim being not infrequently to get 
as much business as possible at ar maximum rate. The expense of this recklessness 
of management is, of course, shifted upon the policy holder, and the honest man 
who^insures his property or his life, offering a sound risk, must pay the losses arising 

i 
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from the bad risks taken by the company merely to swell its business. Apparently, 
the managers of some of the insurance companies are too intent upon making a big 
showing in their balance-sheets. 

The author has collected much interesting and valuable information bearing on 
the subject of insurance. He makes a strong and earnest plea for an intelligent 
reform of some of the existing evils in life, marine and fire insurance. 



The Man gal op Statistics, 1902. Price $5. New fork : The Manual of Statistics Company. 

With its 1902 edition, The Manual of Statistics, Stock Exchange Hand-Book, has 
attained its twenty-fourth annual issue. The publication has steadily improved with 
age, and is now broader in scope and more thorough in treatment of the subjects 
that come within its range than ever before. The arrangement of its contents makes 
it particularly convenient for ready reference. 

As a Stock Exchange hand-book. The Manual of Statistics has long had a firmly 
established reputation as a compendium of information. For investors and traders 
in the stock markets it is valuable for its collation and presentation of facts and 
figures concerning securities, their worth and the market dealings in them. For the 
general reader or student interested in the corporation development of the United 
States during the last decade the volume is also of peculiar interest and value. It is 
a statistical history, accurate and reliable. 

A new and notable feature of the 1901 Manual was a complete record of the banks 
and trust companies of the leading cities of the United States. This feature is con- 
tinued in the 1902 Manual. The figures cover a period of five years and show capi- 
talization, surplus and undivided profits, and quotations for the stocks. 



Funds and Their Uses ; A Book Describing the Methods, Instruments and Insti- 
tutions Employed in Modern Financial Transactions. By Frederick A. 
Cleveland, Pu.D. 

A work such as Dr. Cleveland here gives us was greatly needed to enlighten those 
who have money to invest as well as those who handle the various forms of invest- 
ment securities. Stocks, bonds, mortgages, notes, checks, drafts and all kinds of 
commercial paper are fully described and illustrated. Besides there are other chap- 
ters dealing with banks, trust companies, the Treasury, bill brokers, etc., etc. 
Bankers, investors and all who wish to become thoroughly acquainted with the 
numerous kinds of instruments and obligations representative of money and capital, 
will find this book of great practical value. 

Dr. Cleveland is a professor in the Wharton School of Finance and Economy in 
the University of Pennsylvania, and his qualifications for treating of the subjects 
embraced in the volume are of a high order, as is evidenced by the result of his 
labors. 



New Counterfeit $20 Gold Certificate. — Act of July 12, 1882 ; check let 
ter C ; J. W. Lyons, Register ; Ellis H. Roberts, Treasurer ; portrait of Garfield ; 
No. 588,572. 

It is a very poor photographic production, printed on two pieces of paper with 
heavy red and blue silk threads distributed between them. An attempt has been 
made to tint the note, but the red and yellow inks have been so unskillfully applied 
as to make its extensive circulation impossible. 
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[Prom the Annual Report of the Comptroller of tbe Currency.] 

With a view to ascertaining tbe extent to which branches are legally operative in the va- 
rious States of tbe Union, a letter was addressed in August last to tbe proper State official in 
each State and Territory, in which information was requested as follows : 

First. Whether or not branches or agencies are authorized by tbe banking laws of the 
State or the charter of the banks. 

Second. If authorized, tbe regulations and provisions of law relative thereto. 

Third. The names and location of banks operating branches and the number and location 
of tbe branches. 

Replies have been very generally received to tbe request and hereinafter will be found a 
summary of the Information submitted, arranged by States in their geographical order. 

Maine . — There is no general provision of law authorizing State banks to establish 
branches. Trust companies created by special acts of the Legislature have authority in their 
charters to establish branches, but tbe Legislature of 1901 passed a general act which provides 
that no trust companies shall establish a branch or agency until the same be authorized by a 
special act. This later legislation does not apply to trust companies already established and 
operating branches. The State banking department exercises supervising power over 
branches in conjunction with the corporation. 

Trust companies having branches: Augusta Trust Company, at Winthrop ; Waterville 
Trust Company, at Corinna, Dexter, Hartland, and Newport; Eastern Trust and Banking 
Company of Bangor, at Macbias and Oldtown. 

New Hampshire.— Bank Commissioner Baker states that there is no law directly authorizing 
the establishment of branches or agencies, but that he is not aware of any law which would 
prohibit such a practice within certain limits. No branches are in operation. 

Vermont .— Branches or agencies are not authorized by the banking laws, nor by the char- 
ter of any bank. 

Mamachusetts .— There are no commercial banks other than National banks and trust com- 
panies in operation in the State. 

The statute relating to tbe organization of banks of discount and deposit provides that 
they shall do business only at their banking house. This prohibition applies to Savings banks. 

By an act passed by the last Legislature, chapter 385, section 2, the Board of Commission- 
ers of Savings Banks have power to authorize, in writing, any trust company to maintain a 
branch office in the city or town in which its main office is located, for the purpose of receiv- 
ing deposits, paying checks, and transacting a safe-deposit business. 

Tbe Old Colony Company and the State Street Trust Company of Boston have branches in 
operation in that city. 

Rhode Island .— The General Laws, chapter 171, section 11, prohibit the establishment of 
branches except by authority of the General Assembly. 

The Industrial Trust Company of Providence has branches at Pawtucket, Newport, Woon- 
socket, Bristol, Pascoag, and Wickford; and the Manufacturers 1 Trust Company and tbe 
Union Trust Company at Providence, have, respectively, branches at East Greenwich and 
Olneyville. 

Connecticut.— The law forbids tbe organization of any branch or agency, or tbe employ- 
ing of any agent or person to make loans at any other place than the banking house. 

New York .— Section 89 of chapter 689 of the laws of 1882, as amended by chapter 410 of the 
laws of 1898, permits a bank located in a city of over 1,000,000 inhabitants, with tbe approval, 
in writing, of the superintendent of banks, to open and keep one or more branch offices in 
such city for the receipt and payment of deposits and for making loans and discounts to the 
customers of such branch office, only providing that its certificate of incorporation shall so 
provide. No bank in this State has a charter which originally provided for branches ; but a 
number of banks in the city of New Tork have amended their charters so as to include 
therein such provisions. 8ection 89 referred to provides in part that 44 before opening any 
brooch office the approval, in writing, of the superintendent of banks shall be first obtained, 
and no discounts shall be made except such as may have been previously authorized by the 
board of directors. 11 Penalty for violation of the act is $1,000 for every violation. 

The Bank of Jamaica (Long Island) has branches at Elmhurst, College Point, and Rich- 
mond Hill. The Brooklyn Bank has made arrangements for an office, but has not yet opened. 

7 
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The Corn Exchange Bank ha* twelve branches within the corporate limits of Greater New 
York. The Colonial Bank of New York has five branches. Far Rockaway Bank has a 
branch at Rockaway Beach. The Hamilton Bank, the Mechanics* Bank, the Mechanics and 
Traders* Bank, the Twelfth Ward Bank, the Twenty-third Ward Bank, the Union Bank, and 
the Coney Island and Bath Beach Bank have each a branch in Greater New York; and the 
New York Produce Exchange Bank has four branches. 

From the foregoing it is shown that thirteen State banks located in New York are opera- 
ting thirty-three branches. 

New Jersey.— The iaws of New Jersey are the most liberal, with respect to branches, of 
any State in the Union. 

Section 7 of the general corporation act of 1806 provides that any corporation in this State 
may conduct branches in any other State or in foreign countries, and have one or more offi- 
ces out of this State, and may hold, mortgage, and convey personal property out of such 
State, provided notice of such object is include 1 in its certificate of incorporation. In 1880 an 
act was passed which provided that no corporation, bank, etc., should establish or maintain 
any branch or agency, nor have more than one place of business in the State without the ap- 
proval of the Board of Bank Commissioners. This act, however, was repealed In 1889. Prior 
thereto, however, the Asbury Park and Ocean Grove Bank had established a branch at Ocean 
Grove, and the People*s Bank of East Orange a branch at South Orange. 

Pennsylvania .— Branches or agencies of banks are not authorized by the laws of this State. 
One Savings institution, in conformity with an amendment of its charter, obtained from the 
Legislature an amendment having the approval of the Court of Common Pleas of the county 
in which the institution is located, and is endeavoring to establish a branch, but the question 
is now pending before the State Attorney-General. 

Delaware .— Banking privileges are not granted under general corporation law, nor are 
foreign corporations allowed to do banking business in the State. Banking powers in the 
State are only secured by special act of the Legislature, in consequence of which each State 
banking institution is governed by the special creative act. The Farmers’ Bank of the State 
of Delaware has branches at Wilmington, Dover and Georgetown. The 8ussex Trust and 
Safe Deposit Company is operating branches at Lewes, Georgetown and Milton. 

Maryland .— No provision for the operation of branches by State banks. (Report Comp- 
troller Currency, 1896.) 

District of Columbia— The organization of banking institutions is confined to National 
banks and to loan and trust companies, under the act of October 1, 1890. Branches of Na- 
tional banks and trust companies are not authorized. There are a number of private banks, 
banking firms and branches of Savings banks doing business in the District without any spe- 
cial grant of authority other than the payment of an annual license tax to the District gov- 
ernment. 

Virginia .— Branches permissible, but none in operation. (Report Comptroller Currency, 
1806.) 

West Virginia .— Each bank must be operated under special charter in an independent 
way. State banks may hold stock in other banking corporations. 

North Carolina .— There is no general law authorizing the establishment of branch banks. 
Most of the banks operate under special charters granted by the Legislature, and in some 
instances the charters granted contain authority for the operation of branches. 

South Catalina.— The Code of 1892 of the banking laws of State contains no authority for 
the establishment and operation of branches by State banking institutions. 

Georgia .— Branches or agencies are not authorized except in the charters of three banks. 
The banks referred to are as follows (location of branches not given); Bank of Southwest- 
ern Georgia at Americus ; Farmers andMerchants* Bank at Senoia, and Oglethorpe Savings 
and Trust Company of Savannah. 

Florida .— Banks are permitted to conduct branch offices. (Report Comptroller Currency, 
1806.) 

Alabama .— Section 1080, of the Code of Alabama (1896), relating to corporate powers of 
banks of discount and deposit organized in the State, provides in part that they (banks) 
“may fix and locate offices, agents and agencies at pleasure in the State other than the prin- 
cipal place of business.** 

Mississippi.— Branches are authorized by the charters of the banks, not by any general 
banking law. 

Banks having branches : Grenada Bank, Grenada, Miss.; branches at Eupora and Acker- 
man; Hancock County Bank, of Bay 8t. Louis, branch at McHenry; Tishomingo Savings 
Institution of Corinth, Miss., branch at Ripley ; Oakland Bank, Oakland, Miss., branch at 
Charleston. 

Louisiana .— Article 170, Act 1902, allows, on the approval of two-thirds of the stock, the 
establishment of two branches, which must be in the same parish as the parent bank. 

The Commercial Trust Company of New Orleans has two branches, but the location is not 
given. 
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Texas. — No State banks in operation. Prohibited by constitution. 

Arkansas.— Governor stutes that “ we have no banking laws in this State other than gen- 
eral banking laws, which have been established by custom and the law merchant. 11 Opera- 
tion of branches discretionary with board of directors. (Report Comptroller Currency, 1895.) 

Tennessee.— U nder the law, branches of all corporations are permissible, the only require- 
ment is that the charter be registered in the register's office uf the county where the branches 
are located. The law governing branches is the same as 1 or the parent bank, and the branches 
are operated in ail respects as the parent banks. No ialormation submitted as to the banks 
operating branches. 

Kentucky.— An examination of the corporation laws of the State Indicates that there is no 
law authorizing the establishment of branch banks. The law is not construed as prohibitive. 
Banks operate branches, no specific information being submitted, however. 

(Jhio.— Branches are not authorized by law. 

Indiana.— The Jaw does not permit the operation of branches. 

Illinois.— Brauches are not authorized by law. 

Michigan.— There is no law authorizing the establishment of branches. Agencies are per- 
mitted, watch are restricted in their operations to the receiving and paying out of deposits 
and Issuing exchange. Branches: “The Home, 11 “The Dime, 11 ana “The Peninsular ^Sav- 
ings banks or Detroit operate two branches each in that city. 41 The People’s Savings Bank 
of Detroit 11 has a branch, and also “The Lausing Savings Bank. 11 

Wisconsin.— incorporated banks of Wisconsin can not, under the law, operate branches, 
except possibly in the large cities where the branches are located within the same municipal- 
ity as the parent bank. Toe certificate of incorporation of a State bank must specify the par- 
ticular city or town where the business of the bank is to be carried on. Branches : The Sec- 
ond Ward Savings Bank of Milwaukee operates two branches ; the German-Amerlcan Bank 
of Milwaukee also operates a branch. 

Minnesota.— No branch banking or branches, or any other financial institutions organ- 
ised under Siate laws, can be permitted ; nor can the banks of any other State establish 
branches in this State. 

Iowa.— Neither State nor Savings banks organized and transacting business under the 
present laws of the State are authorized to establish and maintain branches, either in the 
town or city where the banks are located or elsewhere. The law is construed as placing loan 
and trust companies, so far as their right to establish branches is concerned, upon the same 
rooting as State and Savings banks. 

Missouri.— Specifically prohibited by statutory enactment. 

North Dakota.— Branches or agencies not provided for by law. 

South Dakota. - Branches or agencies not provided for by law. 

Nebraska.— Neither the law nor the charters provide tor branches. 

Kansas.— Neither branches nor agencies provided for by law. 

Montana.— Neither branches npr agencies provided for by law. 

Wyoming.— The laws do not contemplate the establishment of branches or agencies. 

roloratUj.— No law authorizing the establishment of branches or agencies. 

New Mexico.— The law has been held to prohibit the establishment of branches or agen- 
cies. 

Oaklahnma Territory— No information submitted. 

Indian Territory.— Ho ction 8 of the act of Congress approved February 18, 1901, provides 
in part that any bank or trust company now or hereafter organized under the laws of Ar- 
kansas or any other State may transact such business in the Indian Territory as is authorized 
by its charter and Is not inconsistent with the laws in force in the Indian Territory. 

Washington.— The law neither authorizes nor prohibits branches. 

Oregon. -There are no banking laws on the Oregon statute books, and there are, conse- 
quently, no parent or branch banks as recognized by the State in operation. The State issues 
no charters to banks nor has it on its statute books any laws pertaining to the operation of 
banks. 

California.— Under special law, but covered by general agency law. The right of a bank 
to establish agencies has never been passed upon by the State Supreme Court. It Is stated 
that “ the law may permit agencies to be established within the county by the parent bank, 
but it certainly has no authority to conduct a general banking business. 11 Foreign banking 
corporations have the right to establish agencies under the law, but have not greater corpo- 
rate privileges than accorded State banks. Branches of foreign banks in operation in San 
Francisco: Angio-Califomtan Bank, Comptoir National D’Kscompte de Paris, London, Paris, 
and American Bank, Limited: Agency, Bank of British North America, Canadian Bank of 
Commerce, Wells, Fargo and Company's Bank, International Banking Corporation.* 

Idaho.— There is no law of the State in force in regard to banks or banking institutions 
operating branches or agencies . 

Utah.— Laws of the State do not authorize corporate banks to conduct branches or agen- 
cies in the State. One private bank (name not given) has a branch. 

Nevada.— Agents of foreign corporations doing business within the State must comply 
with local requirements relating to State and county license. Branches: The Bank of Cali- 
fornia, San Francisco, Cal., has a branch at Virginia City, Nev.; the State Bank and Trust 
Company of Carson City has a branch at Butler. 

Arizona.— Branches and agencies appear to be authorized by section 140, title 1, chapter 7, 
of the Revised Statutes, and also appear as one of the corporate powers. Foreign corpora- 
tions must file certified copy of articles of association with the secretary of the State or Ter- 
ritory and countv recorder of the county in which the principal office is located. The agent 
must be a bona fide resident of the county. Branches: The Bank of Arizona (Prescott), at 
Jerome: the Arizona Central Bank ( Flagstaff) , at Williams and Kingman; the Bank of Bis- 
bee. at Naco; the Gila Valley Bank and Trust Company ( Solomon vilTe), at Morenci and Clif- 
ton. 



• Other branches of foreign banks at San Francisco are : Honkong and Shanghai Banking 
Corporation, London and San Francisco Bank, Swiss-American Bank and the Yokohoma 
Specie Bank.— Editor Bankers 1 Magazine. 
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STATE BANKS— REPORTS OF SUPERVISING OFFICERS, 



CONNECTICUT— BANK COMMISSIONED REPORT. 

Hartford, December 31, 1902. 

To His Excellency , George P. McLean, Governor: 

The Bank Commissioners have the honor to submit their annual report, with the annual 
statements of the Savings banks, showing their condition as of October L 1902; also with the 
statements of the State banks and trust companies, showing their condition at the dose of 
business, September 15, 1902. There are ninety Savings banks, the same number as last year, 
and the following statement gives an abstract of their assets and liabilities as compared with 
October 1, 1901 (cents omitted) : 



Assets. 



Loans on real estate 

Loans on collateral security 

Loans on personal security only 

Invested in United States bonds 

Invested in State, town, citv, school district 

and corporation bonds and obligations 

Invested in railroad stocks and bonds 

Invested in bank stocks 

Beal estate owned. Including banking houses. 

Miscellaneous assets 

Cash on hand and in banks 



Total assets.. 



Liabilities. 



Surplus 

interest and profit and loss. 
Other liabilities 



Total liabilities.. 



[ October I, 
1 1909 . 


October 1. 
1 1901. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


$70,204,429 


$60,425,229 


| $779,200 




8,371,504 


7,520,394 


851,100 




3,730,471 


3,621.869 


i 108,602 




339,700 


311,700 


28,000 




42.699,138 

09,461,280 


43,621,429 

60,808,606 


1 

8,052,674 , 


$922,291 


7,242,675 


7,411,247 




168,572 




3,934,274 ; 


3,612,334 


321.644 1 


2,367,509 I 
6,541,909 


2,045,188 
6,048,844 | 


322.320 

498,064 




$214,892,897 


1204,426,844 


$10,406,052 




i $203,522^25 


$198,248,909 


$10,273,816 




1 7,554,298 


7.294,169 
8,841 ,727 


200,128 




8,791,747 1 


$49,979 


24.025 


42,089 


l 


17,413 


$214,892,807 


$204,428,844 


$10,460,052 





The tendency to increase investments in railroad bonds, as pointed out in our last report 
still continues, as is shown by an increase of $8,652,674 in the holdings of these securities, and 
a decrease of $922,291 in municipal securities. 

The increase of deposits for the year has been $10,273,316, making the total $203,522,225. 

The whole number of depositors is 444,407, an increase of 18,819. The average amount due 
each depositor is $457.96, an increase of $3.89 for each depositor. 

Dividends. 



The rate per cent, of dividends paid the past year is shown in the following table 



Number of 
banks. 


Rale 
per cent . 


Amount 
of dividend. 


Amount of deposits with 
dividends added. 


03 


4 


$5^50,894.38 


$142,267,095.97 


5 


i-M 


731,5 V5.79 


21,625,707.06 


18 


3r4 


1,298,990.76 


88,546,115.87 


1 


8k 


203.66 


16,506.93 


1 


1)4 


5,264.99 


318 666.16 


2 


0 





748,182.02 


Totals, 90 


$7,286,909.57 [ 

1 1 


$208,522,225.96 



Sixteen discriminate against large deposits. 
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STATIC BANKS. 

Miscellaneous Items. 
Items. October 1, 1902. 


October 7, 1901. 


Increase. 


Number of depositors hating less 
than $1,000 


384,872 


369,055 


15,817 


Amount of stich deposits 


$80,998,648.82 


$76,484,384.44 


$4,514,264.38 


Depositors baying $1,060 and not over 
$2,000 


40,281 


38,328 


1,968 


Amount of such deposits 


$53,838,726.56 


$51,507,279.09 


$2,331,447.47 


Depositors having $2,000 and not over 
$10,000. 


18,935 


17,896 


1,039 


Amount of such deposits 


$64,135,287.98 


$60,725,413.44 


$3,409,874.54 


Depositors having over $10,000 


319 


814 


5 


Amount of such deposits 


$4,549,562.62 


$4,531,832.26 


$17,780.36 


Total number of depositors 


444,407 


425,588 


18,819 


Total amount of deposits 


$208,522,225.98 


$193,248,900.23 


$10,273,816.75 


Largest amount due a single deposi- 
tor 


62,287.97 


60,016.68 


2,271,34 


Averaare amount due depositors 


457.96 


454.07 


3.89 


Number accounts opened during the 
year 


65,640 


62,584 


3,056 


Number accounts closed during the 
year 


47,022 


47,438 


♦416 


Income received during the year 


$9,909,383.74 


$9,634,836.01 


$274,547.73 


Dividends declared during the year. . 


7,286,909.57 


7,013,173.62 


273,735.95 


Amount deposited, including inter- 
est credited 


48,139,291.68 


44,475.882.67 


3,663,909.01 


Amount withdrawn during the year. 


37,863,648.54 


35,020,770.22 


2,842,878.82 


Amount past-due paper 


65,215.77 


65,141.97 


73.80 


Amount of paper charged off during 
the year 


126,347.30 


116,917.37 


9,429.93 


Expenses, including salaries 


519,369.78 


498.215.85 


21,153.93 


Amount of assets yielding no income 


854,989.42 


698,478.43 


156,510.99 


Largest amount loaned to one indi- 
vidual, company, society, or cor- 
poration 


400,000.00 


300,000.00 


100,000.00 


♦ Decrease. 







8tate Banks and Trust Companies. 



The amount of capital of the State banks remains the same, but the capital of the trust 
companies has increased $107,600 by the increase of the capital of the Bridgeport Trust Com- 
pany and the Stamford Trust Company. 

Under the law passed by the Oeneral Assembly of 1901, requiring at least five reports dur- 
ing the year to the commissioners from each bank and trust company, reports were called 
forpn December 10, 1901, February 25, 1902, April 30, 1902, July 16, 19&, and September 16, 1902. 

Statements of the total assets and liabilities as compiled from the reports as of September 
15, 1902. will be found below. 



A88ET8. 

Loans and discounts. 

Overdrafts 

Stocks and securities 

Heal estate, furniture and fixtures. 
Due from approved reserve agents. 
Due from other banks and bankers, 

Specie and currency 

Checks and cash items 

Other assets 



State banks. Trust companies. 



$6,310,460 

38,704 

2,531,947 

207.518 

910,761 

241,209 

484,848 

134,505 

4,497 



$7,891,680 

80,222 

4,010,607 

602,415 

1,201,890 

678,796 

572,718 

120,046 

53,053 



Total assets. 



$10,862,446 $16,160,824 



Liabilities. 

Capital stock $2,240,000 $2Jfc9,600 

Surplus 489,850 680,424 

Undivided protits 547,250 618,944 

Due to banks and bankers 143,465 173,156 

Dividends unpaid 2,862 416 

Deposits 7,484,678 11,872,165 

Other liabilities 5,000 256,117 

Total liabilities $10,862,446 $15,160,824 

Respectfully submitted, 

Charles H. Noble, 
George F. Kendall, 

Bank Commissioners. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE ANNUAL CURRENCY FAMINE 



Editor Bankers * Magazine: 

Sir: The business world in general, and financial circles in particular, have once again 
been laboring recently to meet successfully the annual visit of that bugaboo— a currency 
famine. It appeared in the shape of the same threatening sword of Damocles, which hangs 
ever over us, descending periodically to a dangerous nearness, with the apparent intent of 
cutting wbat we like to consider the arteries of trade, arteries which we have been taught 
to consider vital to our commercial system, though perhaps they are merely veins, carrying 
impurities without which we would be better ofT, despite such a blood-letting may seem to 
us deathly. 

That the yearly harvesting of our immense and constantly growing crops should so ad- 
versely affect economic conditions is altogether wrong, for crops are the mainstay of com- 
merce: they Heat the foundation of all industry. Crops, their care and disposition, have 
rightfully a first lien on any nation's solicitude. Demands are theirs which overtower those 
of mercantile enterprise, manufacturing, finance and speculation. It is nature's call on civ- 
ilization, which must be obeyed at all hazards. 

To handle crops requires cash, not credits. Country banks need currency when harvest- 
ing time comes around, since they, being nearest the scene of action, are the distnbu ting 
agents of whom is expected the necessary wherewithal. Since the cash reserve carried by 
them under average circumstances is entirely inadequate to meet the new requests now 
made by local customers, the first step taken is to draw on the reserve bank, not for credits, 
but for currency. The second step is to rediscount, the third to restrict loans. 1 1 is the first 
of these three resources which concerns us here, the call for currency shipments. 

What, then, is the initial effect of this call? A contraction of bankers* deposits all 
around. In other words, the country bank calls on its reservq agent, the latter, in turn, 
makes Its request on another money center, until finally the demand reaches one of the cen- 
tral reserve cities. New York, Chicago or St. Louis. In this manner the original deposit of 
the country bank is drawn from its final hiding place, causing a reduction of reserve deposits 
through their several stations. Incidentally, this system of redeposit accounts for a large 
percentage of the immense sums shown as in the custody of the country's banks, thus actu- 
ally representing to that extent a fictitious pile of wealth, which crumbles away as quickly 
as its foundations are withdrawn. 

The wonderful amounts accumulated by our system of redeposit of reserves are naturally 
loaned out to a great extent, otherwise the already small profits on two per cent., and often 
three per cent., bankers’ balances would turn into a positive loss. If we may use a harsh 
word, perhaps the practice outlined amounts to no more than common, ordinary kiting. 
For in many instances the dollar originally deposited returns to its supposed guardian after 
going the rounds of a number of banks ; e. g ., Galena, Kans., deposits in Kansas City, Kansas 
City in Chicago, Chicago in St. Louis, St. Louis again in Kansas City. 

As a matter of comparison, if we take statements of banks with a large line of bankers’ 
deposits, the Item of deposits will be found largely to exceed that of loans and discounts. 
Whereas, the bank restricting its operations to local markets will be found to have loaned 
out more thau its deposits amount to, the margin being accounted for by capital and sur- 
plus. The benefit to the stockholder of the latter institution is evident. It is a question, 
then, whether our extensive kiting system of reserves, carried, perhaps, through a half dozen 
points, is really profitable, unless it be that large totals in the balance-sheet serve to attract 
really paying business. 

Redeposits in general represent an excess of currency supply over demand, and could 
probably be done away with by a truly elastic note issue, contracting and expanding accord- 
ing to conditions, and beyond reach of the speculative element. 

When a bank finds its reserve ebbing away, due to the drain by country banks, and avail- 
able balances due are reduced to a minimum, its logical recourse for further protection 
would be contraction of loans. This is a delicate and vulnerable point in the anatomy of our 
banking system. Does the financier remember at all times that he is but a trustee for others, 
or is he apt to suffer from the illusion that all the dollars in his care are his property ? The 
average bank loan should be a liquid asset. Whereas, the commercial loan generally is such, 
the call loan, intended to provide for sudden and unexpected demands, in its supposed char- 
acteristics is principally a myth. 
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Call loans foster speculation. Demand payment within three days on thirty-three per 
cent, of such advances carried by financial institutions to-day, and speculation will receive 
a body blow that would send quotations to rock bottom. And not prices of securities alone, 
but likewise thousands of undertakings based on speculation ; undertakings whose capital 
consists chiefly of borrowed money, represented by shares and bonds of industrial enter- 
prises, railroads, banks and trust companies. 

Current gossip recently placed the total amount of call loans in New York City $100,000,- 
000 higher than last year. No doubt the minor oenters harbor like conditions. To this state 
of affairs, in a large measure, can be attributed the excessively high prices of securities in 
general, prevailing throughout the country. New enterprises are launched, old ones 
enlarged, with a cash investment on behalf of shareholders of from ten to twenty per cent, 
of the capital involved ; eighty per cent, and more is contributed by banks and trust com- 
panies. Are loans so secured liquid assets? Perhaps so long as confidence prevails. Let it 
happen that at the same time when the farmer deprives the city bank of its funds through 
the medium of his local Institution, the city depositor decides to withdraw his account. The 
inevitable liquidation of loans, such as the above, would have a decidedly dcpreciatlve, not to 
say disastrous effect. 

The aforesaid should explain why bunks are fearful of calling loans, but preferably look 
to the Government for aid in their period of distress. 

But so far as the annual currency famine is concerned, could it not be possible that the 
shoe pinches somewhere else, too? It is a matter of general knowledge that during ordinary 
times there is a plethora of bills of small denominations, while the large ones are very hard 
to get. During harvesting time exactly the opposite condition prevails. The fact is that at 
times bills of small denominations are in demand at twenty- five cents per thousand premium 
in exchange for large ones, equivalent about to the express charge on currency shipments. 
No doubt it would greatly ease the stress when conditions reach that point, if the large bills 
were readily interchangeable into those of small denominations. It would not be a heroic 
task for the authorities in Washington to prepare in this direction for the emergency, which 
we all know will come at its appointed time sure as death and taxes. Just now the banks are 
overloaded with one, five and ten thousand-dollar bills, and it is almost an impossibility to 
get the currency into the shape required by country banks. 

The different sub-Treasuries carry a mere bagatelle of counter currency, considering the 
demands made on them, and to call on Washington not only means valuable time lost, but 
often produces decidedly unsatisfactory results. 

If It is expedient to cut department red tape to help Wall Street, why not provide for a 
complete interchangeability of our heterogeneous forms of money, making it possible to 
obtain 10,000 silver certificates for one 10,000-dollar gold certificate, and vice versa, when the 
demand assumes a different direction and “ the crops are moved.” This proposition would 
not require legislation for a solution : a mere order from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
more powerful in his sphere than the Minister of Finance of any other civilized country, 
would set matters aright. And “ Antonio is a good man.” R. M. Richter. 

St. Louis, December 22, 1902. 



Failures, Suspensions and Liquidations. 

Colorado.— On January 3 the Bank of Silverton was closed and the President was reported 
absent. Liabilities are said to be about $300,000. 

Florida. -The Sanford Loan and Trust Company suspended December 6. It is expected 
that about seventy-five per cent, of the liabilities will be paid in six months, and the balance 
ultimately. 

Texas.— E. W. Hardin & Co., doing a private banking business at Rockwall, closed Janu- 
ary 3 with $72,000 liabilities and assets of the nominal value of $100,000. 

—A. Wettermark k Son, of Nacogdoches, one of the oldest private banks of Southwest 
Texas, failed January 5. Liabilities are $100,000, and it is said the resources are sufficient to 
make final settlement. 

Both the above suspensions are attributed to local failures of crops, making it impossible 
for farmers to meet loans. 

Wisconsin.—' The Bank of Westby, owned by Carl O. Brye, was closed by the State Bank 
Examiner December 19. The capital was $6,000 and deposit liabilities about $138,000. 



A Japanese Bank In China.— The Japanese Government, it is reported, will establish 
a China and Japan Bank for the purpose of financing Japanese enterprises in China. The 
capital of the bank is to be 20,000,000 yen ($8,960,000). The Government will furnish 6,000,000 
yen of this amount. The charter is for fifty years. Branches abroad will accept deposits at 
compound interest and issue premium- bearing bonds. 
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The annual meeting of the Canadian Bankers' Association was held at Toronto, Novem- 
ber 13. The following is the address of President B. 8. Clouston, who was not present, how- 
ever, his address being read by Secretary Knight : 

Expansion of Trade. 

“ The year that has elapsed since our last meeting has witnessed a further remarkable 
expansion in all branches of Canadian trade and commerce, in which the business of banldng 
has had its due share. It has been a year of no untoward incident in the domain of mercan- 
tile affairs. The prosperity enjoyed in bountiful measure since 1397 continues unabated, and 
no clouds are yet perceptible on the horizon, save perhaps an undue and speculative desire for 
financial expansion to anticipate the profits that still lie in the future. On the contrary, the 
signs from which encouragement and hope spring are abundant. A bountiful harvest has 
been safely gathered, particularly in our Northwest, and is rapidly being carried to market, 
thanks to the liberally increased facilities provided for its transportation. The last returns 
show that the amountof grain moved to date this year exceeds by nearly forty per cent, the 
total for a similar period of 1901. Labor is fully employed, manufactunng industries are 
working well up to their capital. Immigration is increasing at a rate which prompts the hope 
that we are at last succeeding in solving the problem of populating the Northwest, new mar- 
kets for our products are being exploited and old markets enlarged, means of transportation 
are being supplied and improved. Indeed, were one disposed to dwell on the possibilities of 
the future in the way of material development and prosperity, the field would afford a vast 
scope. Railway earnings, clearing-house returns, figures of foreign commerce, the failure 
list, bank statements— in a word, all the tests by which the material conditions of a country 
are judged, Indicate that Canada is experiencing an exceptionally high degree of prosperity. 
Let me, however, briefly refer to some of the evidences of the progress already made. 

Banking Statistics. 

The assets of Canadian banks now total the large sum of 9810,938,000. A year ago they 
were $553,900,000. Ten years ago they were only $291,600,000. We have more than doubled the 
volume of our business in a single decade. That the last twelve months have been profitable 
to us the fact that the surplus earnings, the rest account, has risen from $36,908,000 to $41,- 

180.000, bears convincing witness. Note circulation is a measure of the activity of a coun- 

try’s business. Ten years ago a bank circulation of $34,000,000 was found adequate for the 
requirements of Canadian trade : a year ago 166,000,000 sufficed, while to-day the margin 
available on the amount the banks are authorized to circulate must be exceedingly small. 
Two other items may be cited. The deposits of the public in the banks, which in 1892 were 
$161,000,000, are now $859,800,000, a ratio of increase truly marvellous when contrasted with 
the number and comparatively slow increase of our population. Commercial loans have risen 
to $303,500,000 from $286,000,000 a year ago. and are $110,000,000 larger than 1892. At the present 
time the Canadian people have on deposit In our banks and loan companies no less than $460,- 
000,000, or about $80 per bend of population, a fairly substantial token of thrift and well- 
being. _ _ 

Growth of Trade. 

Our foreign trade amounted to $414,000,000, as compared with $377,000,000 the preceding 
year, and $230,000,000 ten years before. Agricultural and dairy products must ever constitute 
the largest part of our export trade, but it is significant of our growing industrial importance 
that in the year recently ended we sold to other countries manufactures to the extent of $18,- 

500.000, or about $2,500,000 more than in the preceding twelve months. If our great natural ad- 
vantages in the shape of magnificent water-powers, situated within easy reach of ocean trans- 
portation, are utilized to their fullest capacity, these figures can be increased to an enormous 
extent, and there is little doubt that the future wealth and greatness of Canada may be en- 
hanced largely by a judicious development of our manufacturing resources. 

Need of Increased Circulation. 

The question of providing adequate circulation has come up for solution earlier than was 
anticipated even three or four years ago, in consequence of the extraordinary expansion of 
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trade that has taken place. During this autumn we have nearly reached the limit of our note 
circulation, as fixed by the Bank Act, namely, the amount of paid-up capital, and the ques- 
tion has been raised whether some modification of the present act should not be asked for. 
At the time it was passed, it was held that when a bank has exhausted its power of issue, it 
might be taken as showing that the business had grown to an extent rendering it desirable 
that the bank should furnish additional security to the public for both its deposits and circu- 
lation in the nature of increased capital. This, so far. has not been conformed to, but the 
time has come when the remedy Indicated might reasonably be applied to meet this appre- 
hended shortage of currency. 

I am convinced that no radical change in the fundamental principles of our currency sys- 
tem should be undertaken. More than that, 1 believe any legislation looking to the provision 
of easy facilities for inflating the currency will weaken the stability of the banks and tend to 
impair the system which has been established. It has been suggested that banks be permitted 
to issue circulation to the extent of tbeir paid-up capital and their reserve fund, or a portion 
of it. What guarantee is there that a reserve fund is a concrete asset ? A weak management 
may exaggerate it, and we know assets have shrunk to astartling extent when subject to the 
appraisement of new management. There is also the loss of the double liability whtch attaches 
to capital stock. Banking legislation is not framed for the circumstances of the moment, 
but it is supposed to be founded on fixed and sound principles of finance, applicable to peri- 
ods of stress and strain as well as prosperity. 

To base circulation on a rest account would be a departure, and would weaken a cur- 
rency system which we consider one of the safest and most elastic systems in the world. 
Viewing the fact that the banking capital during the past twenty-five years has practically 
remained stationary, the remedy seems simple. If we do not choose to adopt it, then it should 
always be possible In emergencies to obtain notes from the Government by deposits of gold 
or Dominion notes, but this does away with the elasticity of the system, and if indulged into 
any great extent will inevitably lead to periods of aggravated financial stringency, such as 
are not uncommon with our neighbors across the line. The opening of branches in hitherto 
unoccupied districts in the North-West (by facilitating the deposits of currency), will relieve 
the tension to some degree, but if Canada advances, as we hope and expect she will, I am 
afraid it is only a question of time when we may be brought faoe to face with the same con- 
dition of affairs again. 

To Increase Literary Work. 

There is only one other matter I wish to refer to, and that briefly. The active condition 
of affairs makes it difficult for your executiveto attend to more than the purely business part 
of the association, which has increased considerably with its new duties, and there is a grave 
danger that one of the most valuable objects of the association, especially to the younger ele- 
ment, the literary side, may be neglected. It is, therefore, intended to appoint a committee 
to consider what steps should be taken to carry on that part as a separate branch.” 

Officers Elected: 

The following officers were elected : 

Honorary Presidents— Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal, George Hague, Montreal. 

President— E. 8. Clous ton. General Manager Bank of Montreal, Montreal. 

Vice-Presidents— D. Coulson. General Manager Bank of Toronto, Toronto; H. Stikeman, 
General Manager Bank of British North America, Montreal ; J. A. Prendergast, General 
Manager Banque d’Hochelaga, Montreal ; Geo. Burn, General Manager Bank of Ottawa, Ot- 
tawa. 

Executive Council— B. E. Walker, General Manager Canadian Bank of Commerce, To- 
ronto; Thomas Fysbe, General Manager Merchants' Bank of Canada, Montreal; D. R. Wilkie, 
General Manager Imperial Bank, Toronto; Thomas McDougal, General Manager Quebec 
Bank. Quebec; James Mackinnon, General Manager Eastern Townships Bank ; W. E. Stavert, 
General Manager Bank of New Brunswick; James Eliot, General Manager Molsons Bank, 
Montreal; P. A. Lafrance, General Manager La Banque Nationale, Montreal; H. C. McLeod, 
General Manager Bank of Nova Scotia; T. G. Brough, General Manager Dominion Bank. To- 
ronto; E. L. Pease, General Manager Royal Bank of Canada. 

The report submitted from the Winnipeg Section of the Association contains facts and 
figures of great value. It speaks, too, of the scarcity of circulation, which is causing much 
i neon venience. 
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Abstract of reports of condition of National banks in the United States on July 16, Sept. 
16, and Nov. 26. 1902. Total number of banks : J uly 16, 4,535 ; Sept. 15, 4,001 ; Nov. 25, 4,666. 



Resources. July 16 , loot. 


Sept. 15, 190i. jiVor. 25, 1002. 


Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts 

U. S. bonds to secure circulation 

U. S. bonds to secure U. S. deposits 

Other bonds to secure U. S. deposits 


! $3,221,859,631 
24,657,222 
316,138,980 
124,408,250 


$3,280,127,480 $3,303,148,091 
34,111,562 | 43,522,543 

324,253,760 ' 341,328,820 

124,685,160 , 131,376,700 

19,705,749 


U. S. bonds on hand 

Premiums on U. 8. bonds 

Stocks, securities, etc 

Banking bouse, furniture and fixtures 

Other real estate and mortgages owned 

Due from National banks 

Due from State banks and bankers 

Due from approved reserve agents. 

Internal-revenue stamps 

Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for clearing-house 

Bills of other National banks 

Fractional currency, nickels and cents 

Specie 


7,896,350 

11,529,454 

484,956,796 

91,364,938 

21,964,808 

266,665,842 

80,361,315 

471,606,390 

358,606 

22,305,646 

247,113,366 

26,171,303 

1,498,345 

404,763,968 

164,854.292 

15,375,536 

2,814,029 


8,008,100 , 5,364,030 

12.218,347 13,783,389 

493,109,726 < 491,921,929 

92,652,268 ' 95,093,525 

21,558,989 21,515,274 

264,616,195 275,897,193 

89,993.517 88,228,677 

465,640,578 436,820,873 

286,587 211.075 

24 501,107 21,332,144 

327,762,581 236,990,495 

22,861,873 23,168,903 

1,378,296 1.407,269 

366,236,120 391,281,660 

141,757,018 142,310,109 

15,799,678 10,661,574 

2,369,383 3,021,887 


Leeral-tender notes 

Five per cent, redemption fund 

Due trom Treasurer U. S 

Total 


$6,008,754,975 

$701,990,554 

325,524,915 

156,852,527 

300,336,599 

42,781 

626,954.587 

310,196,963 

271,905,850 

33.842,223 

2,316,283 

3,098,875.772 

118,238,798 

5,727,327 


$6,113,928,912 $6,104,091,916 

$705,535,417 $714,016,353 

326,393,953 335,763,730 

169,210,512 181,723,772 

317,991,809 336,605.993 

42,781 42,781 

648,885,530 607,044,194 

285,221,529 281,071,701 

235,220,608 230,041.156 

31,013,564 36,735,916 

968,559 1,025,534 

3,209,273,893 3,152,878,790 

117,097.769 1:18,464,809 

6.846,033 8,358,604 

39,254,256 


Liabilities. 

Capital stock paid in 

Surplus fund 


Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 

National bank notes outstanding 

State bank notes outstanding 

Due to other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and Savings banks 

Due to approved reserve agents 

Dividends unpaid 


Individual deposits 

U. 8. deposits 


Deposits of U. 8. disbursing officers 

Bonds borrowed 


Notes and bills rediscounted 

Bills payable 


6,746,396 

15,903,174 

24,210,215 


9,041,080 7,640,449 

24,859,807 1 25.728.04J 

26,320,060 7,200,825 


Liabilities other than those above 

Total 


$6,008,754,975 


$6,113,928,912 $6,104,091,916 



Changes in the principal items of resources and liabilities of National banks as shown by 
the returns on Nov. 25, 1902, us compared with the returns on Sept. 15, 1902, and Dec. 10, 1901 : 



Items. 



Loans and discounts 

U. S. bonds 

Due from National banks. State banks 

and bankers and reserve agents 

Specie 

Legal tenders 

Capita] stock 

Surplus and other profits. 

Circulation 

Due to National and State banks and 

bankers 

Individual deposits 

United States Government deposits 

Bills payable and rediscounts 

Total resources 



Since Sept. 15, 1902. 



Increme. 



623,020,610 

21,122,540 



25,045,540 

552,491 

9,080,936 

21,877,086 

18,514,184 



22,874,610 



Decreme. 



$19,303,547 



45,448,265 

56,395,097 

532^397 



Since Dec. 10, 1901. 
Increase. Decrease. 



$284,892,644 

35,350,940 

10,471,473 

21,629,162 

40,275,689 

08,592,223 

17,068,681 



188,460,830 

37,009.655 

11,290,922 

381,361,280 



$8,808,249 



13,744,922 
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This Department include* a complete Hat of New National Banks (furnished b y the Comp- 
troller of the Currency). State and Privatk Banks, Changes in Officers, Dissolutions and 
Failures, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 



NKW YORK CITY. 

—An agreement has been made providing for the consolidation of the Atlantic Trust 
Company with the Metropolitan Trust Company. There will be issued $750,000 stock of the 
latter company In exchange for the $1,500,000 of the capital of the former. L. V. F. Randolph 
has resigned as President of the Atlantic Trust Company and has been succeeded by Bray ton 
Ives, who is also President of the Metropolitan Trust Company. 

During the eight years in which Mr. Randolph was President of the Atlantic Trust Com- 
pany that institution never lost a dollar, and in recognition of this remarkable record the 
trustees voted him a handsome sum and unanimously passed resolutions expressing high 
appreciation of bis character and abilities. 

—Horace L. Hotchkiss, who has been a member of the Stock Exchange since 1874. and 
associated with banking and financial affairs in Wall Street for about forty-five years, has 
sold his seat in the Stock Exchange and will retire from active business. 

—The Title Guarantee and Trust Company was recently granted the facilities of the 
clearing-house, its clearing agent being the Corn Exchange Bank. 

This is the first trust company admitted to clearing-house facilities since the adoption by 
the clearing-house committee last April of resolutions providing that no trust company 
could be admitted to clearing facilities until it had been in existence for a year, and also until 
it maintained a designated cash reserve against its deposits. It Is understood that in the 
present case a reserve of five per cent, will be required for the present. 

—On December 30 the National Park Bank added three new officials to its staff. W. O. 
Jones, hitherto Assistant Cashier of the Chase National Bank; John C. Van Cleaf, for some 
time manager of the credit department of the National Park Bank, and William A. Main, 
hitherto loan clerk of the same, having been appointed Assistant Cashiers. 

Mr. Jones is a graduate of Oberlin College and in banking circles bis career is regarded as 
demonstrating what a young man may achieve. Mr. Jones, after having been secretary to 
the general manager of the Northern Pacific Railroad, was connected for some time with 
banking interests in the Southwest until twelve years ago, when he came to New York, 
secured a position as a clerk in the Chase National Bank at twelve dollars a week, and gradu- 
ally worked his way up to the position of Assistant Cashier. 

— H. C. Doming, who has been Vice-President of the Mercantile Trust Company since 1895, 
and Secretary and Treasurer since 1880, was elected President of the company on December 
30, succeeding Gen. Louis Fitzgerald. 

On the evening of December 29 the directors of the company gave a dinner to Gen. Fitz- 
gerald at the University Club, and also presented to him a handsome silver service as a token 
of their appreciation of his long and faithful services. 

Gen. Fitzgerald has been President of the trust company for twenty-seven years and has 
built it up from the smallest beginnings to be one of the leading financial institutions. He 
also went through the Civil War and has served the State of New York in a military capacity 
for forty years, during fifteen of which he commanded the troops in this city. 

He expects to spend bis winters in Florida and the rest of bis time at his country seat on 
the Hudson. 

— The United States Mortgage and Trust Company has moved into its new offices at 55 
Cedar street. 

— Wm. G. Park has been elected a director of the Lincoln Trust Company. 

— The New York Post Office took in $12,425,795.58 last year, or thirteen per cent, more 
than in 1901, with a profit of $8,021,764.87, or fifteen per cent, more than in 1901. 

— J. Rogers Maxwell and Daniel G. Reid were recently elected directors of the Liberty 
National Bank. 
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— The Oriental Bank at 138 Bowery has increased its capital from $300,000 to $000,000, the 
new stock being sold at $835 a share. This will bring the surplus up to $900,000, which with 
the enlarged capital will afford a satisfactory basis for a considerable extension of the bank's 
business, which is already large and prosperous. 

— Presiding Justice Charles H. Van Brunt, of the Appellate Division of the 8upreme 
Court, First Department, is President of the New Windsor Trust Company which opened for 
business December 29, at Fifth avenue and Forty-seventh street. Prior to his retirement from 
the bench at the close of 1905 J ustice Van Brant will not be active in the management of the 
company. 

The new company has $1,000,000 capital and $500,000 surplus, and is managed by a notably 
strong board of directors. 

— Geo. P. Butler, of the Universal Tobacco Company, has been elected a director of the 
Consolidated National Bank. 

— The annual banquet of Group VIII of the New York State Bankers* Association, com- 
prising the counties of New York and Richmond, was held at the Waldorf-Astoria on the 
evening of December 18. J. Edward Simmons, President of the Fourth National Bank, pre- 
sided. About 500 members and their guests were present. The speakers were : Hon. Wm. B. 
Kidgely, Comptroller of the Currency ; President Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton University ; 
Major-General Adna B. Chaffee, Rev. Robert 8, Mac Arthur and John S. Wise. 

Comptroller Ridgeiy’s address is printed in full in another part of this issue of the Mag- 
azine. 

After ex-Congressman Wise, wbo was the last speaker on the programme, had concluded, 
there was a loud cry for a few words from Dr. Adolf Lorenz, the noted Vienna surgeon, who 
had entered the dining-hall late in the evening and was received with cheers. He said in part: 

“ I have had some cunous experiences in this country. Perhaps the most curious was in 
Chicago. The Board of Health there made me undergo an examination in medicine, although 
I think I know something of ray branch of my profession. Curiously enough, some weeks 
later they made me a Doctor of Law, although 1 knew nothing of law. Taught by that ex- 
perience, I shall not talk more to you gentlemen, because I fear if I stay here longer you will 
make me a banker, because I know nothing of banking. 1 * 

— Wm. Halls, Jr., Vice-President of the Hanover National Bank, recently made a gift of 
$185,000 to Seney Hospital, Brooklyn, conditioned on the raising of $500,000 additional by 
June 1, 1903. 

— On the evening of December 28 a dinner was given at the Hamilton Club, Brooklyn, by 
the directors of the Manufacturers* Trust Company in honor of the three active officers, Wil- 
liam J. Coombs, the President: Frank L. Sniffen, third Vice-President and Secretary, and 
William C. Nesmith, Assistant Secretary. This company will be conducted hereafter as the 
Manufacturers* Branch of the Title Guarantee and Trust Company, with Mr. Sniffen as man- 
ager, Mr. Nesmith as assistant manager and Mr. Coombs as chairman of the advisory board. 

— It is reported that the Mercantile National Bank, the Seventh National Bank and the 
National Broadway Bank are to be merged into a single institution, which will be known as 
the Mercantile National Bank and will have a combined capital and surplus of $10,000,000. 
The aggregate resources of the institutions which it is proposed to unite were about $40,000,- 
000 on November 25 last, the figures being as follows: Mercantile, $19,496,067; Broadway, 
$10,414,285; Seventh, $9,268,178. 

All are old institutions, the Seventh National having been established in 1883, the Na- 
tional Broadway in 1849 and the Mercantile in 1850— all being originally 8tate banks, their 
organization ante-dating the National banking system. 

—It is announced that the capital stock ol the National Park Bank will be increased from 
$2,000,000 to $8,000,000, the new issue to be sold at $300 a share. 

—On January 6 the stockholders of the Equitable Trust Company voted to increase the 
capital stock from $1,000,000 to $8,000,000, issuing the new stock at $500 a share, and thus turn- 
ing $8,000,000 into the surplus of the company. This will make the total capital, surplus and 
undivided profits $11,619,000. The board of trustees was also increased from seventeen to 
thirty-five members. 

The company's deposits now amount to $14,350,000, a gain of nearly $10,000,000 in the last 
year. 



NKW ENGLAND STATES. 

Providence, R. I.— The new building erected by the Rhode Island Hospital Trust Com- 
pany is much praised for its massive and handsome appearance. It is the Intention of the 
Trust Company to occupy the first two floors, and also the basement, using the latter for the 
safe deposit vaults. The three upper floors will be occupied as offices. 
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MIDDLE STATES. 

Pittsburg.— The Fidelity Title and Trust Company will increase its capital from $1,000,000 
to $2,000,000, the new stock being sold at $400 per share, $3,000,000 of the amount realized being 
added to the surplus account, the present surplus of about $1,060,000 to be hereafter carried 
as undivided profits. 

—The Pittsburg “Gazette " in reviewing banking conditions in this city in 1902 says: 
“The year 1906 witnessed many remarkable advancements in the banking and trust company 
and savings fund business. The financial institutions of Pittsburg were never in a more pros- 
perous condition. Many new institutions have been formed during the year, and in each in- 
stance the venture has been attended by remarkable success. The older Institutions have 
grown even stronger than before, and 1906 opens with the brightest prospects ever experi- 
enced in Pittsburg's banking circles. In six months two new institutions have obtained mil- 
lions of dollars In deposits and thousands of depositors representing nearly every 8tate in the 
Union and many foreign countries." 

—Pittsburg clearing-house exchanges broke all records for the year 1902, reaching an 
aggregate total of $2447,969,763, which compared with $2,047,606,967 in 1901 and $1,616,641,592 In 
1900. In 1892 the total exchanges were $769,530,746, so that the Increase for 1902 over ten years 
ago was $1,388,439,017. 

Rochester, N. Y.— The capital of the German-American Bank has been increased from 
$200,000 to $500,000, the new stock being sold at $250 per share, the premium being added to 
the surplus. Increasing that item from $300,000 to $750,000. New and larger offices are also be- 
ing constructed for the bank's use. 

New Jersey Financial Institutions.— State Banking and Insurance Commissioner Wil- 
liam Settle recently issued a statement of the condition of the State banks. Savings banks 
and Trust companies in New Jersey on November 25. The aggregate resources of the insti- 
tutions are $197,252,560, divided as follows : Trust companies, $108,940,652 ; Savings banks, $77,- 
147.124; State banks, $11,164,784. There are fifty-four trust companies, twenty-seven Savings 
hanks and fourteen State banks. 

Philadelphia.— The new building of the Philadelphia Stock Exchange at Third and Wal- 
nut streets was opened on December 27. 

— The Girard National Bank has again taken possession of its building, which has been un- 
dergoing renovation and repairs for over a year past. This is the oldest bank building in the 
country, having been built for the first Bank of the United States ih 1795. It is a very hand- 
some structure, and with the improvements just made will compare most favorably with the 
best modern bank buildings. 

SOUTHERN STATES. 

Atlanta, Ga.- The report of the Atlanta Clearing- House Association shows that the clear- 
ings for the year ending December 31, 1901, were $111,755,849, and for the year ending Decem- 
ber 31. 1902, $131,200,457, making the increase $19,444,607. The net earnings for the month of De- 
cember, 1901, were $12,727,871, and for the month of Decern tier 1902, were $14,653,561, showing 
an increase during the last month of last year (1902) over the corresponding month of the 
previous year of $1,926,189. 

Baton Kongo, La.— The “ Daily Truth " of November 25, says : 

“ Five shares of $50 each of the Bank of Baton Rouge sold last week for one thousand 



dollars. 

If the seller had been one of the original subscribers to the capital stock of this bank, at 
its organization, thirteen years ago, his profit on the Investment would be nine hundred and 
fifty-three 75-100 dollars - $953.75. 

Illustration. 

Selling price $1,000 00 

Dividends received 203 75 

$L2oT75 

Par value of stock 250 00 

Net profit $968 75 



This equals 381 per cent, for thirteen years, or nearly thirty per cent, per annum. 

In this calculation is not considered the fact that the dividends have Deen paid semi-an- 
nually, which slightly increases the percentage. 

The holders of the stock of the Bank of Baton Rouge have a good thing and most of them 
bold on to It." 

Birmingham, Ala.— A contract has been let for the [erection of a ten-story bank and 
office bulking to be put up by the First National Bank. 

Winchester, Va.— An exceptionally fine bank and office building has just been completed 
by the Shenandoah Valley National Bank. The building is three stories high and is built of 
stone and pressed brick. In point of arrangement, construction and furnishings the bank- 
ing rooms and safe-deposit vaults are in accordance with the latest and most approved models. 
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Richmond, Va.— The American National Bank has purchased the four-story building at 
the southeast corner of Tenth and Main streets, and will remodel the structure for a bank 
and office building. 

Columbus. Ga.— Superstition is effectually combated in a Christmas Souvenir issued by 
the Third National Bank of this city, commemorating the bank's thirteenth anniversary. In 
a pamphlet, with an exceptionally handsomely lithographed cover, in colors, the bank shows 
quite conclusively that thirteen Is really a lucky number. The Christmas card contains an 
illustration of a four-leafed clover, there being an Indentation on each leaf in which was 
placed three bright new one-cent coins and in one a ten-cent piece. Underneath was this: 
“The luckiest thirteen of all." 

The Third National Bank is a highly prosperous institution. Since starting in business it 
has increased its capital from $100,000 to $200,000, and has $135,000 surplus, besides having paid 
satisfactory dividends. 

Charleston, S. C.— The Carolina Savings Bank sends out a New Year's greeting showing 
very favorable business conditions throughout the State. Geo. W. Williams, the President of 
this bank, and head of the banking firm of Geo. W. Williams & Co., is one of the best-known 
bankers of the South. Mr. Williams recently celebrated his eighty-second birthday. It is his 
habit to rise at six o'clock and report promptly at the bank at 8.80. 

The banks over which Mr. Williams presides have met all demands, without notice, in 
times of war and panic, as well as in prosperous times. In the past year the Carolina Savings 
Bank collected $18,499,609. 

[Later.— Since the above was put in type. The Bankers' Magazine has learned with 
great regret of the death of Mr. Williams, which occurred on January 6.] 

A Prosperous Southern Bank.— At the recent annual meeting of the Commercial Bank, 
of Brookhaven, Miss., the statement of the past year's earnings showed the largest percentage 
of profits since the bank was organized. The bank started in 1887 with $20,000 capital, which 
has been increased until it now amounts to $82,000 with over $22,000 surplus and undivided 
profits. An addition of $18,000 was made to the surplus fund from the earnings for 1902. The 
gross deposits are more than $250,000. J. W. McGrath is President; Louis Cohn, Vice-Presi- 
dent ; F. F. Becker, Cashier, and L. H. Baggett, Assistant Cashier. 

WE8TKRN STATES. 

Chicago.— The Garden City Banking and Trust Company has changed its title and is now 
the Metropolitan Trust and Savings Bank. 

—Bank profits in this city for the year Just closed are reported to have been exception- 
ally good, the high rates for money prevailing in several recent months having materially 
added to the earnings. 

— There has been a considerable advance in the stock of the First National Bank recently. 
It is reported that an interest in the bank has been secured by the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society. James B. Forgan, President of the bank, has been elected a director of the Equitable. 

— President George F. Baker of the First National Bank of New York city is understood 
to have Just purchased about 500 shares of the stock of the Chicago National Bank. 

This affords some explanation of the recent rise in Chicago National stock from 882 to 400. 
There are not many shares on the market, and Mr. Baker, it appears, has been trying for 
some time to accumulate them. His purchases are in harmouy with the course of other bank- 
ers in seeking to strengthen their connection with Chicago banking interests through owner- 
ship of stocks. 

The Chicago National pays twelve per cent, regularly, and three per cent, extra at the end 
of the year. 

— The Chicago “ Evening Post " says of banking in Chicago during 1902 : 

“ The total clearings of the Chicago Clearing-House banks show the excellent record of 
$8,894.872,351— the highest total ever made, and a gain over last year of $688,489,896. Last year 
the total wa9 $7,756,872,455. The balances of end of the year were not so large as last year, the 
figures being $653,201,390. as com pared with $690,404,179 in 1901. 

8o marked was the increase in the business of Chicago banks that new interests were at- 
tracted to the field and a number of new institutions were organized. Two great combina- 
tions took place— namely, the merger of the Metropolitan National Bank into the Flret Na- 
tional, and that of the Merchants’ into the Corn Exchange. The trend in general, however, 
was toward expansion rather than consolidation. During the first half of the year six banks 
began business— namely, the Federal Trust and 8avings, the National Bank of North Amer- 
ica. the Drovers’ Trust and Savings, the Stock Yards Savings, the Colonial Trust and Savings 
and the Chicago Savings banks. After these followed the Central Trust, the Drexel State 
and the South Chicago Savings. The Mercantile National and the Imperial National are all 
but organized, and probably will begin business within a short time. A number of reputable 
houses also have entered the private banking field. Two banks changed their names— the 
Drovers’ National was supplanted by the Drovers' Deposit National and the Garden City took 
the name Metropolitan Trust and Savings Bank. 

Capital has sought investment in the banking business to such an extent that the Chicago 
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National banks have increased their capitalization from $19,900,000 at the end of 1901 to $24,- 
900,000. The State banks increased their capital from $13,400,000 to $21,800,000. Business the 
first half of the year was very large, deposits running to nearly $465,000,000, as compared with 
$350,000,000 three years ago. The end of the year, however, finds deposits not greatly in- 
creased over a year ago. 

Profits of the local banks have been excellent. Most conspicuous have been the earnings 
of the First National and the Illinois Trust and Savings banks. The former is well in the lead 
with an established profit of about twenty -one per cent, on its large capitalization and sur- 
plus, while the Illinois Trust figures its profits at about thirty-five per cent. Other banks, 
even the new ones, have prospered commensurately.” 

De» Moines, Iowa.— The Des Moines National Bank, of which Arthur Reynolds is Presi- 
dent. issued an exceptionally attractive Christmas greeting to its friends and patrons. Mr. 
Reynolds understands the value of advertising in building up a bank's business, and displays 
great taste and judgment iu the means employed in keeping the advantages of his bank be- 
fore the public. The Des Moines National is experiencing a growth that is creditable to its 
management, its capital now amounting to $300,000, surplus and profits $91,218 and deposits 
(Nov. 25) $2,154,587. 

Cleveland, Ohio.— It is announced that the Cleveland Trust Company and Western Re- 
serve Trust Company will be consolidated, retaining the title of the former. After the merger 
is effected the capital will be $1,750,000 and surplus $1,050,000. 

St. Lon is. Mo.— Two new directors have been elected by the Mechanics' National Bank, 
to fill vacancies caused by the retirement of J. B. Desnoyers and Charles O. Austin, the latter 
having removed to Chicago to accept the office of Vice-President of the Natloual Bank of 
North America. The new directors of the Mechanics' National are William Medart and H. H. 
Culver, both active and successful business men. J. A. Berninghaus was elected second 
Assistant Cashier. He entered the employ of the bank eleven years ago as office boy and 
messenger and has worked his way up through the various clerkships. 

H. P. Hilliard, who was elected Cashier of the Mechanics' National some weeks ago, 
recently entered upon the duties of the office. He was formerly Cashier of the Austin (Tex.) 
National Bank. 

—Speaking of business affairs in this city, the “ Globe Democrat ” of a recent date said : 

“ The year 1002 was the greatest one in a business way in the annals of St. Louis. The 
clearings of the city’s banks in the year aggregated $2,500,804,320. Those of 1901 were $2,270,- 
680,216. There was a gain of $286,124,104 In the year, or about ten and one-third per cent. 
This expansion is rendered all the more striking from the fact that last year made a tremend- 
ous gain over its immediate predecessor. The gain, that is to say, in the city’s bank clearan- 
ces in 1901 over those of 1900, was $581,830,722.” 

—The Mississippi Valley Trust Company took especial care to supply its depositors with 
new bills and coins to meet the holiday demand. This custom of using only new money at 
this season of the year tends to improve the character of the currency in circulation at all 
tiroes. 

Kansas City, Mo.— The Fidelity Trust Company has bought the old post-office building 
at Ninth and Walnut 8treets, paying $260,000 therefor. It will remodel the structure for 
banking purposes. 

Dulath, Minn. —The American Exchange Bank has leased the portion of the first floor of 
the Exchange building not already occupied by it, and improvements will be made which, 
when completed, will give it a banking room that will be the equal of ahy in the State. 

It is only about three years since the bank’s quarters were considerably enlarged, but the 
growth of its business has been such as already to make it imperative to again increase its 
working space. 

An important feature of the extension of the bank's facilities will be the putting in of a 
safety deposit vault. An entire room will be given over to this, and it will be arranged in 
handsome style. The vault will be eight by fifteen feet in size and will have a capacity of 
2.000 boxes. 

Marietta, Ohio.— An attractive booklet has been issued by the First National Bank as a 
souvenir of its new building, which has been completed and occupied during the past year. 
The illustrations show an imposing building and handsome and weii-arranged banking rooms, 
all indicating the substantial prosperity which the bank enjoys. The First National Bank 
was organized in 1863 with $50,000 capital, which has been Increased until it now amounts to 
$200,000 with $40,030 undivided profits. It is the policy of the present management to build 
up the surplus rather than to pay large dividends. 

I^CrFIC SLOPE. 

San Francisco.— It is reported that the Bank of California is about to establish a chain of 
banks in this city, each to be capitalized at about $200,000. The banks will not be branches of 
the Bank of California, but separate institutions, although the stock of each will be owned 
by the first -named bank, which will dictate the policy by which they are to be conducted. 
Each bank will have its own board of directors and officers. 
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NEW NATIONAL BANK8. 

The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banka organised 
since our last report. Names of officers and other particulars regarding these new National banka 
will be found under the different State headings. 

National Banks Organized. 

6513— Union National Bank, Indianapolis, Indiana. Capital, $400,000. 

6514— First National Bank, Libertyville, Illinois. Capital, $25,000. 

6515— First National Bank, Butler, Ohio. Capital, $25,000. 

6516 - Blair County National Bank, Tyrone, Pennsylvania. Capital, $100,0U0. 

6517— First National Bank, Quinton, Indian Territory. Capital, $25,000. 

6518— First National Bank, Milton, North Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 

6519— National Bank of Commerce, Mankato, Minnesota. Capital, $100,000. 

6520— City National Bank. Duluth, Minnesota. Capital, $500,000. 

6521— First National Bank, Mountainhome, Idaho. Capital, $25,000. 

6522 -Runge National Bank, Runge, Texas. Capital, $25,000. 

6523— First National Bank, Jasper, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 

6524— First National Bank. Nashville, Illinois. Capital, $50,000. 

6525— Georgia National Bank, Athens, Georgia. Capital, $100,000. 

6526— First National Bank, Whiting, Indiana. Capital. $50,000. 

6527— First National Bank, Virginia, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 

6528— Mason town National Bank. Masontown, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000. 

6529 -Dresden National Bank, Dresden, Ohio. Capital, $25,000. 

6530— Dosbaugh National Bank. Cedar Vale, Kansas. Capital, $50,000. 

6531— Citizens’ National Bank, Lchighton, Pennsylvania. Capital, $60,C00. 

6532 — Farmers* National Bank, Minnesota Lake, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 

6533— First National Bank. Cambridge Hprings, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000. 

6584— Mauoh Chunk National Bank, Mauch Chunk, Pennsylvania. Capital, $260,000. 

6585— Drovers’ Deposit National Bank, Chicago, Illinois. Capital, $600,000. 

6536— First National Bank, Spring Grove (P. O., Spring Forge), Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000. 
8537— First National Bank, Lake field, Minnesota. Capital, $26,000. 

6588- First National Bank, Marllnton, West Virginia. Capital, $25,000. 

6539— First National Bank, Fort Gibson, Indian Territory. Capital, $25,000. 

6540— National Bank of Commeroe, Holdenville, Indian Territory. Capital, $25,000. 

6541— National Bank of Pawnee City, Pawnee City, Nebraska. Capital, $50,000. 

6542— First National Bank, Tifton, Georgia. Capital, $25,000. 

8548— First National Bank, Steward, Illinois. Capital, $25,000. 

6544— First National Bank, Waseca. Minnesota. Capital, $50,000. 

6545— American National Bank, Los Angeles, California. Capital, $1,000,000. 

6546— Citizens’ National Bank, Russellville, Kentucky. Capital, $25,000. 

6547— First National Bank, Sumpter, Oregon. Capital, $25,000. 

6548— People’s National Bank, Sistersville, West Virginia. Capital, $75,000. 

6549 — First National Bank, Ridgeway, Missouri. Capital, $80,000. 

6550— First National Bank, Fonda, Iowa. Capital, $25,010. 

6551 -First National Bank, Royse, Texas. Capital, $80,000. 

6552— Ossining National Bank, Ossining, New York. Capital, $100,000. 

6658— Citizens’ National Bank, Ferris, Texas. Capital, $30,000. 

6554— First National Bank, Waynesville, North Carolina. Capital, $25,000. 

6556— Kenmare National Bank, Kenmare, North Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 

6656— First National Bank of Douglas County, Castle Rock, Colorado. Capital, $25,000. 

6557— First National Bank, Tower City, North Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 

Applications to Organize National Banks Approved. 

The following notloes of intention to organise National banks have been approved by the Comp, 
troller of the Currency since last advice : 

First National Bank, Buffalo, North Dakota ; by 8. G. More, et al. 

Central National Bank, Kearney, Nebraska ; by A. U. Dann, et al. 
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Pint National Bank, Bagley, Minnesota ; by Sam Olson, et aL 

First National Bank of St. Mary’s, Leonard town, Maryland ; by Francis V. King, et al. 
Bridgeport National Bank, Bridgeport, Ohio : by F. W. Henderson, et dl. 

First National Bank, Snyder, Oklahoma ; by C. T. Erwin, et al. 

First National Bank, Glen Ullin, North Dakota ; by J. L. Mitchell, et <tl. 

Old National Bank. Oshkosh, Wisconsin ; by Charles Scbriber, et dL 
First National Bank, Grafton, Iowa ; by O. H. Christians, et al. 

First National Bank, Murray, Utah ; by Lewis S. Hills, et al. 

Rk> Grande National Bank, Albuquerque, New Mexico : by H. B. Ferguson, et al. 

First National Bank. Boswell, Pennsylvania ; by W. H. Morris, el al. 

Oklahoma City National Bank, Oklahoma, Oklahoma; by Wllhugb Wilkins, et al. 

National Bank of Cambridge, Cambridge, Ohio ; by 8. J. McMahon, et al. 

First National Bank, East Palestine, Ohio ; by W. C. Wallace, el al. 

City National Bank, Plattsburg, New York : by Henry A. Newton, et al. 

First National Bank, Le Roy, Illinois ; by Wm. H. Dooley, et al. 

National City Bank, Waco, Texas; by W. D. May held, et al. 

Central National Bank, Alamosa, Colorado; by Wesley Staley, et al. 

Sprague National Bank, Sprague, Washington, by Wm. M. Shaw, et al. 

First National Bank, Shoshone, Idaho; by Fred W. Gooding, et al. 

First National Bank, Nez Peroe, Idaho ; by O. N. Collins, et al. 

First National Bank, Paonia, Colorado ; by Charles L. Pike, et al. 

National Bank of Commerce, Pauls Valley, Indian Territory ; by Wm. A. Wilson, el aL 
First National Bank, Belington, West Virginia ; by H. R. Warfield, et al. 

First National Bank, Mora, Minnesota; by F. H. Wellcome, el al. 

First National Bank, Blooming Prairie, Minnesota ; by O. A. Veblen, et al. 

First National Bank, Stoneboro, Pennsylvania ; by G. 8. White, et al. 

First National Bank, Sanford, North Carolina ; by Richard M. Nelson, et al. 

Hohlttzell National Bank, Hyndman, Pennsylvania; by J. J. Hoblitzell, et al. 

Farmers and Merchants’ National Bank, Los Angeles. California ; by Isalas W. Heilman, et al. 
First National Bank, Lone Oak, Texas; by W. C. Dowell, et al. 

First National Bank, Elgin, Oregon ; by J. A. Masterton, et al. 

First National Bank, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; by W. J. Seat, et al. 

First National Bank, Wampum, Pennsylvania : by M. 8. Marquis, et al. 

First National Bank. Smithfield, Pennsylvania; by Wm. W. Pars hall, et al. 

Hannibal National Bank, Hannibal, Missouri; by James P. Hinton, et al. 

First National Bank, East Peoria, Illinois; by Herbert R. Dennis, et al. 

Germania National Bank, San Francisco, California ; by H. Brunner, et al. 

First National Bank. Rimersburg, Pennsylvania; by A. B. Coilner, et al. 

Farmers’ National Bank, Kingfisher, Oklahoma ; by Gross Longendyke, el al. 

Application for Conversion to National Banks Approved. 

Citizens’ State Bank, Balaton, Minnesota; into First National Bank. 

Citizens’ Bank, Turtle Creek, Pennsylvania: into National Bank of Turtle Creek. 

Bank of Douglas, Douglas, Arizona; Into Douglas National Bank. 

Bank of Pikeville, Plkeville. Kentucky ; into First National Bank. 

Augusta State Bank, Augusta, Kansas; into First National Bank. 

8tate Bank, Alden, Minnesota; into First National Bank. 

8tate Bank of Idaho, Ltd., Weiser, Idaho ; into First National Bank. 



NEW BANK8, BANKER8, ETC. 



ALASKA. 

Valdez— Bank of Valdez; capital, $10,000. 
ARKAN8A8. 

Heber — Cleburne County Bank ; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. R. Biker: Cas., H. F. Fix. 
Marked Tree— Bank of Marked Tree ; Pres., 
W. C. Dewey. 

Newport— Arkansas Bank and Trust Co.; 
capital, 9100,000; Pre3., J. W. Grubles ; Cas.. 
Cbas. G. Henry. 

Yellville— Miners’ Bank: capital, $5,500; 
Pres., J. E. Wickersham; Cas., K. L. Estes. 
CALIFORNIA. 

Los Angeles — American National Bank; 
(successor to California Bank); capital, $1,- 
8 



000,000; Pres., W. F. Botsford; Cas., T. W. 
Phelps. 

COLORADO. 

Castle Rock — First National Bank of 
Douglas Co. (successor to Douglas County 
Bank); capital. $25,000 ; Vice-Pres., Upton 
T. Smith; Cas., E. P. Brown. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Stamford— Fidelity Title and Trust Co.; 
Pres., Robert A. Fosdick ; Vice-Pres., Cbas. 
O. Miller. 

GEORGIA. 

Athens- G eorgia National Bank (successor 
to Bank of the University); capital, $100,- 
000; Pres. Jno. J. Wilkins; Cas., M. M. 
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Stephenson. — University Saving* Bank; 
capital. $40,000: Pres., J no. J. Wilkins; Cas., 
M. M. Stephenson. 

Tipton— First National Bank: capital, $25,- 
000; Preg., Asa G. Candler; Cas., O. D. 
Gorman; Asst. Cas.. L. J. Pope. 

IDAHO. 

Mountainhome— First National Bank; cap- 
ital, $25,000: Pres.. G. W. Fletcher; Cas., 
W. A. Reynolds. 

ILLINOIS. 

Alton— Alton Banking and Trust Co.: capi- 
tal, $100.000 ; Pres.. Samuel H. Wyss; Cas., 
David A. Wyckoff. 

Chicago— Drovers’ Deposit National Bank 
(successor to Drovers* National Bank); 
Capital. $600,001; Pres.. Wm. H. Brlntnall; 
Vloe-Pres., John Brown ; Cas., Wm. A. Til- 
den ; Asst. Cas., Geo. M. Benedict. 

Jor^Joy Bank: capital. $10,000; Pres., Wm. 

V. Love; Cas., 8. R. Amlong. 
Ltbertyville— First National Bank: capi- 
tal, $25.000 : Pres., John Woolridge; Cas., H. 

G. Gardner. 

Nashville— F irst National Bank (successor 
to Washington Countv Bank); capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., T. B. Needles : Cas., L. Krughoff; 
Asst. Cas., A. G. Hartnagel. 

Steward— First National Bank; capital, $26,- 
000; Pres., E. L. Titus: Cas., 1. R. Titus; 
Asst. Cos., R. W. Hough. 
STRASBURO-Strasburg Bank ; Pres., John A. 
Tackett; Nice- Pres., T. F. Dove; Cas., Hy. 
Faster, Jr. 

INDIANA. 

Boonville— Farmers and Merchants* Bank; 
Pres, 8. W. Hart; Vice-Pres., John G. 
Shryock ; Cas., W. J. Veeck. 

Burlington— Burlington Bank ; Pres., Geo. 

E. Bruner; Cas., J. P. Haun. 

Columbus — People’s Savings Bank and Trust 
Co.; Pres., M. O. Reemer ; Cas., L. K. Ong. 
Fairmount— Fairmount Banking Co.; Pres., 
Aaron Morris; Vice-Pres., John Flanagan; 
Cas., R. A. Morris: Asst. Cas., C. R. Small. 
Indianapolis— Union National Bank : capi- 
tal, $200,000; Pres., Wm. J. Richards; Vice- 
Pres. and Ca9., Robert E. Morrison ; Asst. 
Cas., Fred A. Smith: additional Asst. Cas., 

H. Morrison. 

Washington— Washington Trust Co.; capi- 
tal, $25,000 ; Pres., J. E. Thompson ; Sec., M. 
8. Hastings; Treas., N. G. Read.— - Citizens* 
Loan and Trust Co.; Pres., James W. Ogdon; 
Sec., H. H. Crooks: Asst. Sec., Wm. M. 
Alkman. 

Whiting— First National Bank; capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., G. J. Bader; Cas., Geo. H. Wil- 
son. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Boswell - Bank of Boswell: Pres.,W. D. Wil- 
kins; Cas., F. M. Sterrett, Jr.; Asst. Cas., 
W. Me Reynolds. 

Fort Gibson — First National Bank (succes- 
sor to Bank of Fort Gibson; capital' 



$25,000; Pres., Connell Rogers: Cas., P. L 
Pyle: Asst. Cas., Geo. S. Gaines. 

H olden vi llb— National Bank of Commerce 
(successor to Bank of Commerce); capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Evans 8cott ; Cas., W. T. Mc- 
Connell. 

Quinton— First National Bank ; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., J. S. Todd ; Cas., R. P. Brewer. 

IOWA. 

Davenport— Davenport Trust Co.; capital, 
$60,000. 

Ely— Ely Bank (J. H. Smith & Sons). 
Fonda— First National Bank; capita], $25,- 
000; Pres., Jas. F. Toy: Cjs., L. A. Rotbe. 
Hartley— German Savings Bank; capital, 
$20,000; Pres.. G. R. Whitmcr; Cas., G. W. 
McFarland ; Asst. Cas., G. E. Knaask. 

KANSAS. 

Cedar Vale— Dosbaugh National Bank; cap- 
ital, $50,000; Pres., John Dosbaugh: Vice- 
Pres., A. J. Adam; Cas., J. M. Dosbaugh; 
Asst. Cas., C. R. Whartenby. 

Humboldt— Citizens* 8tate Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., E. Higginson: Cas., W. B. 
Glover. 

W hiting— State Bank : capital, $10,000 : Pres., 
W. M. Hedge; Cas., C. W. Snider. 

KENTUCKY. 

Hardinsburg — Farmers’ Bank: capital, 
$7,500; Pres., M. Miller; Cas., Jno. D. Shaw. 
Milton— Farmers* Bank; Pres., J. H. Cal- 
van ; Cas., Lon Rogers. 

Russellville — Citizens* National Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., T. D. Evans; Cas., 
H. L. Trimble. 

LOUISIANA. 

Amite City -People’s Bank: capital, $12,- 
000; Pres., B. Stern ; Cas., Duncan F. Young. 
Ponchatoula — Merchants and Farmers* 
Bank; capita), $15,000; Pres., Frank J. 
Campbell : Cas., P. D. Parks. 

St. MARTiNSViLLE-Commercial Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres.. T. J. Labbe; Cas., O. J. 
Durand ; Asst. Cas.. F. S. Broussard. 

MARYLAND. 

Smithsburg— Smithsburg Bank; Pres., Reu- 
ben B. Brown: Ca9., Walter D. Brennen. 
MICHIGAN. 

Clarkston— E. Jossman, State Bank; capi- 
tal, $20,000; Pre*., H. Walter; Vice-Pres.. 
M. Bower; Cas., R. E. Jossman. 

MINNESOTA. 

Canton— Bonk of Canton ; Pres., John Brn- 
ster ; Cas., H. J. Ernster. 

Dennison— Bank of Dennison ; capital, $125,- 
000; Pres., J. G. Schmidt; Cas., W. W. West- 
cott. 

Jasper— First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000 ; Pres., E. w. Davies; Cas,, i. H. Taylor. 
Lakefield— First National Bank (successor 
to Citizens’ State Bank); capital, $26,000; 
Pres., N. J. Scott: Cas., J. W. Daubney. 
Mankato — National Bank of Commerce 
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capital, $100, OOu ; Pres., A. O. Oleson*; Cas., 
C. L. Oleson. 

Minnesota Lake -Farmers* National Bank ; 
capital, $25,030; Pres., Herman A. Zabel ; 
Cas., Wm. H. Willson. 

Staples — Citizens’ Bank; capital, $25 000; 
Pres., Lewis Nelson ; Cas., M. C. Tifft; Asst. 
Cas.. C. R. Vollmer. 

Viroinia — First National Bank: capital, 
$25,003; Pres., Orrin D. Kinney, Vice-Pres., 
EL Z. Griggs ; Cas., Bruce F. Britts ; Asst. 
Cas„ F. W. Peet. 

Waseca— F irst National Bank (successor to 
Citizens* State Biok); capital, $50,000; 
Pres., B. A. Everett ; Cas., J. B. Sullivan. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Vicksburg — Knights of Honor Savings 
Bank: capital, $1,500; Pres., W. E. Mollison; 
Cas., T. O. Ewing, Jr. 

MI8SOURI. 

Exeter— Bank of Exeter; capital, $10,000; 

Pres.,C. N. Ellston; Cas., W. H. Martin. 
Ridgeway— First National Bank; capital, 
$30,000: Pres., C. C. Fordyoe; Cos., W. A. 
Miner. 

8t. Louis— Hamilton Trust Co.; capital, $500,- 
000; Pres., Edward Hidden ; Vioe-Pres., Al- 
bert N. Edwards; Sec. and Treas., J. W. 
Perry. 

NEBRASKA. 

Pawnee City— National Bank of Pawnee 
City ; capital, $50,000; Pres.. W. J. H aider- 
man ; Cas., Jacob F. Halderman. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Obanoe— M utual Trust Co.; capital, $100,000; 
Pres., Geo. B. Turrell ; Sec. and Treas., E. 
C. Bataille. 

NEW MEXICO. 

Las Vbqas— Plaza Trust and Savings Bank; 
capital, $20,000; Pres., Jefferson Raynolds; 
Cas , Hallett Raynolds. 

NEW YORK. 

Jamaica— Bank of Long Island ; capital, 
$500,000; Pres., S. R. Smith ; Cas., W. D. 
Llewellyn ; Asst. Cas., W. H. D. Nimmo and 
G. W. Craft. 

New York— Windsor Trust Co.; capital, $Lr 
000,000; Pres., Chas. H. Van Brunt; Vice- 
Pres., Robert H. McCurdy, James A. Bur- 
den, Jr., and John Alvin Young; Treas., 
Ford Huntington ; Sec., A. Gordon Norrie. 
Ossining— Ossining National Bank; capital, 
$100,000; Pres., Geo. F. Secor; Cas., H. M. 
Carpenter. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Rich Square -Bank of Rich Square; capi- 
tal. $4,800; Pre3., Wm. H.S. Burgwyn ; Cas^ 
E. Baugh inn. 

Waynesville -First National Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,003; Pre3.. G. W. Maslin. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Cayuga— Ciyuga State Bulk; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., W. H. Withington; Cas., R. B. 
Withington. 



Kenmare— Kenmare National Bank; (suc- 
cessor to Kenmare State Bank); capital, 
$25,000; Pres., J. N. Fox ; Cas., P. M. Cole. 
Milton— First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000 ; Cas., Hans G. Halverson. 

Tower City— First National Bank; (suc- 
cessor to State Bank) ; capital, $25,000 ; 
Pres., R. P. Sherman ; Cas., S. F. Sherman. 
OHIO. 

Butler— First National Bank (successor to 
Richland County Bank); capital. $25,000; 
Pres., Isaac Hess ; Cas., 1. Shaffer. 

Dresden -Dresden National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Wm. C. Copland ; Cas., John 
Hornung. 

Edgerton— Edgerton State Bank Co. (suc- 
cessor to Farnham & Co.); capital; $25,000; 
Pres., E. A. Farnham ; Cas.. Irving L. 
Burke. 

Fostoria -Commercial and Savings Bank; 
Pres., E. J. Cunningham ; Cas., J. D. Mc- 
Donel; Asst. Cas., C. A. Tribble. 
Fredericksburg— Citizens* Bank. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Carney -Carney State Bank ; capital, $5,000; 

Pres., H. M. Johnson; Cas., M. A. Smith. 
Enid— American State Bank; capital, $15,000; 

Pres., John Murphy; Cas., John P. Cook. 
Hinton— Hinton State Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., Geo. W. Bellamy; Cas., Harrison W. 
Miller. 

8nyder — Kiowa County Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., S. D. Bailey; Cas., Otto J. 
Hell wig; Asst. Cas., J. B. Hines. 

OREGON. 

Sumpter— First National Bank; (successor 
to First Bank); capital, $25,000; Pres., J.H. 
Robbins; Cas., R. H. Miller. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Cambridge Springs— First National Bank 
(successor to Farmers’ Savings Bank); cap- 
ital, $50,000; Pres., J. Balord; Cas., L. G. 
Marcy ; Asst. Cas., Nelson H. Bertram. 
LEHiGHTON-CItizens’ National Bank: capi- 
tal, $rf0,000 ; Pros., C. H. Seidle; Cas., A.S. 
Beisel. 

Masontown — Masontown National Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., E. W. Sterling ; Cas., 
8. F. Hogue. 

Mauch Chunk — Maucb Chunk National 
Bank; capital, $250,000; Pres., M. S. Kem- 
merer; Cas., Edgar Twining: Asst. Cashiers, 
S. 8. Smith and Ira G. Ross. 

Pittsburg— German- American Savings and 
Trust Co.: capital, $1,000,000; Pres., William 
Zolier; Vice-Pres. and Treas., O. P. Coch- 
ran. Potter Title >ind;Tru9t Co.: capital, 

$200, 000; Pres., John L. Potter ; Sec., R, C. 
Weigel. 

Spring Grove— (P. O. Spring Forge) First 
National Bank; capital, $50,0o0; Pres. W L. 
Glatfelter; Cas , A. H. Strauffer. 

Tyrone— Blair County National Bank (suc- 
cessor to Blair Co. Banking Co.); capital, 
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9100,000; Pres., A. G. Morris ; Vice-Pres., F. 
K. Lukenbach ; Oas., T. J. Gates. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Chester— White Bros. ; capital, $20,000; Oas., 
C. B. Betts, Jr. 

Gaffney— Gaffney Savings Bank; capital, 
$90,000; Pres., P. G. Stacy: Vice-Pres., J. 
G. Wardlaw ; Cas., D. C. Ross. 

80UTH DAKOTA. 

Claremont— First State Bank (successor to 
Scandia-American Bank); capital, $10,000; 
Pres.. E. A. Amundson ; Cas.,W. E. Stevens; 
Asst. Cas., R. B. 8tevens. 

8enbca —State Bank: capital, $2,500; Pres., 
E. O. Hanson; Cas., Wm. J. Mundt. 
TENNESSEE. 

Sharon— Bank of Sharon; capital, $12,000; 
Pres., B. F. Jones; Vice-Pres., J. H. Parish ; 
Cas., W. E. Tansil; Asst. Cas., B. T. Bondu- 
rant. 

TEXAS. 

Ferris— Citizens’ National Bank ; (successor 
to Carpenter, Crum and Henry); capital, 
$80,000; Pres., A. P. Henry ; Cas., J. A. Car- 
penter. 

Roysb -First National Bank; capital, $30,- 
000; Pres., J. N. Miller ; Cas., J. D. Miller. 
Runob— Bunge National Bank ; capital. $25,- 
000; Pres., J. 8. Powell; Cas., J. G. Talk. 
WASHINGTON. 

KRUPP-Bank of Krupp; capital. $10,000; 
Pres., Cbas. Peterson ; Cas., A. J. Swanson ; 
Mgr., A. R. Swanson. 



Palouse— Palouse State Bank ; capital, $26,- 
000; Pres., C. H. Patten; Cas., George M. 
Swartwood ; Asst. Cas., A. R. Patten. 
Sprague— J. F. Green Sc Co.; A. G. Mitchem, 
Mgr.; Cas., C. B. Charles. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 
Littleton— Exchange Bank. 

Marltnton— First National Bank (successor 
to Pocahontas Bank ; capital, $25,000; Pies., 
George P. Moore ; Cas., E. H. Smith. 
Sisteryille— People’s National Bank ; capi- 
tal, $75,000; Pres., G. B. West; Cas., T. C. 
Neal. 

WISCONSIN. 

Frederic— Bank of Frederic : capital, $5,000; 

Cas., Lewis A. Copeland. 

Hillsboro— Hillsboro State Bank (succes- 
sor to Citizens’ Bank); capital, $15,000; 
Pres., E..V. Wernlck ; Cas., Ed. Hammer. 
Luxemburg— Bank of Luxemburg; capital, 
$5,000: Pres., Ed. Decker, Jr.; Cas., Nathan 
Decker. 

CAJSTAJDiA. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

Cran brook — Imperial Bank of Canada: 
Mgr., F. H. Marsh. 

MANITOBA. 

Miami— B ank of Hamilton. 

ONTARIO. 

Oakville - Bank of Toronto. 

Petrolia -Metropolitan Bank. 
Schomberg— Traders’ Bank of Canada; Mgr., 
A. R. Heller. 



CHANQE8 IN OFFICER8, CAPITAL ETC. 



DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington — Riggs National Bank; no 
second Vice-Pres. in place of James M. 
Johnston: Henry H. Flather, Asst. Cas. 
HAWAII. 

Watluku— First National Bank: Charles M. 
Cooke, Pres., in place of W. J. Lowrie. 
ILLINOIS. 

Chicago -Garden City Banking and Trust 
Co.; titled changed to Metropolitan Trust 
and Savings Bank, 

Colfax— J. W. Arnold Sc Co.; John W. Ar- 
nold. deceased. 

Granite City— First National Bank; E. W. 
Fiegenbaum, Pres„ in place of E. P. Kesb- 
ner. 

INDIANA. 

Bluffton— Wells County Bank; capital in- 
creased to $100,000. 

Indianapolis — Indiana Trust Co., Frank 
Martin, Treas. in place of Henry Wetzel. 
Lafontaine— Lafontaine Bank ; James G. 

Harper, Cas., deceased. 

Russtaville — First National Bank; H. M. 

BrubakerJCas. in place of Lowell W. Cox. 
8heridan— First National State Bank; F. G. 
Kassebaum, Cas. in place of O. A. Cox; 
L. W. Cox, Asst. Cas. in place of F. G. Kas- 
sebaum. 



INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Okmulgee — Citizens’ National Bank : J. 8. 
Todd, Pres, in place of Samuel Rose ; D. M. 
Smith, Vice-Pres. in place of Wm. O’Brien. 
8ulphur— First National Bank ; J. M. Bay- 
less, Pres, in place of N. C. Hilbum. 
IOWA. 

Decorah— Winneshiek County State Bank; 

successor to Winneshiek Co. Bank. 

Forest City— Forest City National Bank; 
B. H. Thomas, Cas. in place of G. S. Gilbert- 
son. 

Goldfield— Cittzens’ State Bank; capital 
reduced to $25,000. 

Jewell Junction - First National Bank; 
Att. Alexander, Cas. in place of A. Alexan- 
der, deceased. 

KANSAS. 

Osborne— First National Bank; C. W. Lan- 
dis, Cas. in place of P. G. Walker: C. D. 
Jones, Asst. Cas. in place of C. W. Landis. 
LOUISIANA 

Homer— Homer National Bank; C. O. Fer- 
guson, Pre9. in place of Wm. P. Otts; John 
S. Young, Vice-Pres. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore — National Bank of Commerce; 
James R. Edmunds, Vice-Pres.; Magruder 
Powell, Asst. Cas. 
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M A8S AGHU8BTT8. 

Borrow— Home Savings Bank ; Chas. J. Hay- 
den, Treas., deceased. 

Cambridge— Cambridge Trust Co.; George 

Howland Cox, Vioe-Pree. and Gen. Mgr. 

National City Bank; William A. James, 
Asst. Cas. 

Fall River— Metaoomet National Bank ; 8. 
B. Chase, Pres, in place of Thomas J. Bor- 
den, deceased : Milton Reid, Vice- Pres, in 
place of Geo. H. Hawes, deceased. 
Gloucester— First National Bank ; George 
Bradford, Pres., deceased. 

MICHIGAN. 

Bessemer— First National Bank ; William Q. 
Prince, Cas., resigned. 

Jackson— People’s National Bank ; B. M. De 
Lamater, Pres, in place of W. R. Reynolds ; 
John O’Brien, Vice-Pres. in place of B. M. 
De Lamater ; Wiley R. Reynolds, additional 
Vice-Pres. 

MINNESOTA. 

Albert Lea — First National Bank ; C. B. 
Kell&r, Pres., in place of Harry Jones ; Al- 
fred Chris topherson, Cas. Security Na- 

tional Bank ; G. D. Freeman, Asst. Cas. 
Fergus Falls— Scandia State Bank; E. J. 
Breen, Pres.; Geo. A. Wood house, Vice- 
Pres.: A. G. Anderson, Cas.; C. A. Root, 
Asst. Oas. 

Welle First National Bank ; C. H. Draper, 
Oas. in place of A. O. Oleson. 

Wheaton — First National Bank; Stephen 
Hopkins, Cas. in place of Rud Anderson. 
MISSISSIPPI. 

Macon— Bank of Macon; W. H. 8c hales, Vice- 
Pres., deceased. 

MISSOURI. 

Beth ant— Harrison County Bank; capital 
increased to $75,000. 

Carrollton— First National Bank; E. E. Es- 
tle, Cas. in place of T. B. Goodson. 
Rdobrton— Bank of Edgerton; capital in- 
creased to $20,000. 

Richland— P ulaski County Bank; capital 
increased to $20,000. 

St. Louis— 8t. Louis Union Trust Co.; A. H. 
Stille, Sec. in place of Geo. A. H. Mills; 
Frank V. Dubroueliett, Asst. Trust Officer ; 
F. X. Ryan, Asst. Sec. Mechanics’ Na- 

tional Bank ; Pope Sturgeon, Aset. Cas., re- 
signed ; Joseph L. Hanley, Asst. Cas., re- 
signed ; J. A. Berningbaus, 2d Asst. Cas. 
Tarkio— First National Bank ; E. N. Raines, 
and J. W. Hanna, Asst. Cas. 

MONTANA. 

Kalispbll— Conrad National Bank; W. G. 
Conrad, Pres, in place of C. E. Conrad, de- 
ceased. 

NEBRASKA. 

Bloom field— First National Bank ; A. H. 
Banks, Vice-Pres.; Wm. Ber ridge. Asst. 

Cas. 

Cambridge — First National Bank; C. M. 
Brown, Pres.: Chas. Monsel, Asst. Cas. 



NEW JERSEY. 

Orange — Orange National Bank; stock 
transferred to U. 8. Mortgage and Trust. 

NEW YORK. 

Brooklyn— Stuy vesant Heights Bank ; Hy. 
A. Belden, Cas. 

Buffalo— Marine National Bank; Henry H. 
Persons, Vice-Pres., resigned. 

Elmira— Chemung Canal Trust Co.; succes- 
sor to Chemung Canal Bank and Elmira 
Trust Co.; capital, $1,000,000. 

Kingston— 8 tate of New York National 
Bank ; James Van Leuven, President, de- 
ceased. 

Larchmont— Larchmont National Bank ; G. 
E. Ide, Pres, in place of Joeepb H. Sterling, 
deceased : no Vice-Pres. in place of Geo. E. 
Ide. 

Lx Roy— B ank of Le Roy and Citizens’ Bank; 
consolidated under former title. 

New York— Mercantile Trust Co.; Henry 
C. Demlng, President in place Louis Fitz- 
gerald, resigned. Gallatin National 

Bank ; H. P. Monson, Asst. Cas. 

Morton Trust Co.; Eugene E. Varet. Asst. 
Sec., deceased. — National Bank of the U. 
8. and Western National Bank: merged 
under title of Western Bank of the United 

States; capital, $10.000,000. Broadway 

Savings Bank; Peter Cummlng, Pres, in 

place of Francis A. Palmer, deceased. 

De Haven A Townsend; Henry Lester 

Townsend, deceased. Edward C. Jones A 

Co.; title changed to E. Clarence Jones A 
Co. — Horace L. Hotchkiss A Co. ; Horaoe 

L. Hotchkiss, retired. Equitable Trust 

Co. ; capital increased to $3,000,000. Na- 

tional Park Bank; capital increased to 

$8,000,000. J. P. Morgan A Co.; Robert 

Bacon retired from firm. 

North port -First National Bank; Wm. A. 
Strawson, Cas. in place of Chas. F. Broach. 

Rochester— German- American Bank; capi- 
tal increased to $500,000 ; surplus increased 
to $760,000. 

White Plains— Central Bank or Westches- 
ter Co.; Wm. H. Albro, Pres., deceased. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Kens al— F irst State Bank; W. G. Tubbs, 
Pres, in place of P. W. Miller, deceased ; 
Chris Bredahl, Vice-Pres. 

Starkweather— First National Bank: H. 
E. Baird, Vice-Pres.; T. J. Dougherty, Cas. 

OHIO. 

Cleveland— American Exchange National 
Bank : Geo. K. Roes, Pres, in place of Rich- 
ard M. Parmly ; W. H. 8crlven, Vije-Pres. 
in place of Geo. K. Ross; E. C. Vermillion, 

Cas. in place of E. G. Gilbert. Cleveland 

Trust Co. and Western Reserve Trust Co.; 
consolidated under former title. 

Elmwood Place— First National Bank : W. 
Laidlaw, Pres, in place of Geo. E. Pfau ; 
Alfred Hess, Vice-Pres. in place of G, F. 
Pratt. 
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Plymouth— First National Bank; D. F. Ir- 
win, Pres, in plaoe of W. B. Cuykendall. 
OKLAHOMA. 

Cushing — Farmers and Merchants' Bank ; 

capital Increased to $15,000. 

Guthrie— Guthrie National Bank; Frank 
Dale. Pres, in place of J. W. McNcal ; A. J. 
Seay, Vice- Pres.; Robert Sohllierg. Cas. 
Okeenb First National Bank : G. W. Mar- 
quardt. Pres, in place of H. C. Boardman: 
no Vice-Pres. in place of Chris Hauser; C. 
D. Boardman, Cas. in place of J. C. Fisher. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Butler— Butler Savings Bank ; succeeded by 
Butler Sav. & Trust Co. 

Brie Second National Bank; William M. 

Wallace, Cas., deceased. 

Hawley — First National Bank; V. A. 
Decker, Cas. 

JOHNBONBURG-Johnson burg National Bank; 
M. M. Armstrong. Pres, in place of F. 8. 
Johnson: R. Stutz, Vice-Pres. in place of 
M. M. Armstrong. 

Philadelphia— Equitable Trust Co.; How- 
ard B. French, Pres, in place of Wm. F. 

Harrity. Commercial Trust Co.; Horatio 

G. Lloyd, Pres.; Thomas De Witt Cuyler 
and James M. Hyde, Vice-Pres. — Morris 
& Whitehead ; succeeded by Morris Bros. 
& Christensen. — De Haven & Townsend; 
Henry Lester Townsend, deceased. 

Philips burg — First National Bank; J. E. 
Fryberger, Cas. in place of F. K. Luken- 
bacb. 

Pittsburg— Marine National Rank; William 
W. O'Neil, Pres., deceased. Fidelity Ti- 

tle and Trust Co.; capital increased to $2,- 

000,000. First National Bank; Thos. C. 

Griggs, Asst. Cas. in place of Robert D. 
Book ; F. H. Richard, additional Asst. Cas. 

Monongahela National Bank; capital 

increased to $1,000,000. 

Rochester— Rochester National Bank ; Jno. 
A. Miller, Pres in place of James G. Mitch- 
ell; Curtis C. Ross, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Wm. J. Mellon. 

Waynbsburg — American National Bank ; 
capital increased to $200,000; surplus, $130,- 
000 . 

RHODE I8LAND. 

Newport— Union National Bank; no Pres. 
In plaoe of Robert S. Barker, deceased; 

John H. Crosbv, Vice-Pres. Commercial 

National Bank ; Isaac M. Potter, Pres., de- 
ceased. 

80UTH CAROLINA. 
Charleston — Carolina Savings Bank and 
G. W. Willliams A Co.; Geo. W. Williams, 
Pres., deceased. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Bridgewater — Farmers and Merchants' 
State Bank ; J. H. Anderson Cas. 
Iroquois— Farmers and Merchants' Bank; 
L. L. Lostutter, Pres., resigned. 



Redfield — Red field National Bank: C. M. 

Henry, Cas. In place of H. C. Meier. 
Webster— First National Bank: D. B. Comp- 
ton, Vice-Pres.; John Lienlokken, Aset. 
Cas. 

TEXAS. 

Amarillo— FirstNational Bank; Ray Wheat- 
ley and R. H. Collier, Aset. Cas.— Amarillo 
National Bank; J. T. Sneed, Jr., Cas. in 
place of W. 8. Maddrey. 

Austin— Austin National Bank; William H. 

Folte, Cas. in place of H. P. Hilliard. 
Carthage — Merchants and Farmers' Na- 
tional Bank ; C. H. Pollard, Aset. Cas. 
Itasca— Itasca National Bank; Charles E. 
Martin, Pres, in place of Rufus Martin, de- 
ceased. 

Mesquite — First National Bank; capital in- 
creased to $50,000. 

Rockport— First National Bank of Aransas 
Pass ; Charles G. Johnson, Pres, in place of 
E. A. Stevens ; A. L. Brubl, Vice-Pre9. in 
place of Chas. G. Johnson. 

VIRGINIA. 

Berkley — Merchants and Planters’ Bank ; 

capital increased to $50,000. 

Culpeper — Second National Bank : J. B. 
Stringfellow, Cas. in place of E. Rixey. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

Wheeling— Dollar Bank and Wheeling Title 
and Trust Co.; consolidated. 

Seymour— State Bank; capital increased to 
$60,000. 

Waupaca— National Bank of Waupaca; H. 
E. Miles, Vice-Pres. In place of John F. Jar- 
dine; no Asst. Cas. 

BANK8 REPORTED CL08ED 
OR IN LIQUIDATION. 

COLORADO. 

Silverton— Bank of Silverton. 

FLORIDA. 

Sanford— Sanford Loan and Trust Co. 

NEW YORK. 

Deposit— Deposit National Bank. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Hyndman— National Bank of South Penn- 
sylvania; in bands of Receiver, December 
16. 

TEXAS. 

Grand Saline— First National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation December 15. 
Nacogdoches— A. Wettermark & Son. 
Rockwall— E. W. Hardin & Co. 

WISCONSIN. 

West by— Bank of Westby. 

CANADA. 

ONTARIO. 

Oakville— C. W. Anderson & Son. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 
Caraqubt— R oyal Bank of Canada. 
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NATIONAL BANK RETURNS— RESERVE CITIES 



By the courtesy of the Comptroller of the Currency at Washington, the Bankers’ 
Magazine has been favored with the complete returns of the National banks in all 
the reserve cities, at the date of the call on November 25, 1902. These are published 
below in conjunction with the two preceding statements of July 16, 1902, and 
September 15, 1902. In this form the figures become much more valuable by reason 
of the comparison. The complete returns of National banks in the reserve cities 
are published in the Bankers' Magazine exclusively. 



NEW YORK CITY. 



RE80UKCE8. 

Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts 

U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 

U. S. bonds to secure U. 8. deposits 

i . 9. t» tods <>n band 

Premiums on U. S. bonds 

Stocks, securities, etc 

Banking bouse, furniture and fixtures 

Other real estate and mortgages owned 

Due from National hanks (not reserve agents) 

Due from • banks and bankers 

Due from approved reserve agents 

Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for clearing-house 

Bills of other National banks 

Fractional iwiper currency, nickels and cents 

•Lawful money reserve in bank, viz. : 

Gold coin 

Gold Treasury certificates 

Gold clearing-house certificates 

silver dollars 

Silver Treasury certificates 

Silver fractional coin 

Legal-tender notes 

U. 8. certificates of deposit for le gal-tender notes 

Five per cent, redemption fund with Treasurer 

Due from U. 8. Treasurer 



July 16. 190t. 
6619,975,434 
354,427 

33.636.000 

39.783.000 
871.710 

3,132,603 

90,778,980 

17,896,065 

2,351,972 

45,091,704 

6,926,638 



Sept.15. 190*. 
$607,058,485 
213,583 

35.835.000 

30.783.000 
541,360 

3^54,480 

91,879,050 

17,848,310 

2,351,840 

45,729,682 

5,062^15 



4,660,028 

177,188,471 

1,180,317 

70,748 

4,474,720 

61,290,590 

69,160,000 

81,863 

20,993,004 

807,369 

52,478,093 



5,097,590 

251,269,187 

796,944 

68,569 

4,765,847 

38,508,910 

78,826,000 

85,988 

16,076,494 

668,111 

47,372,532 



1,653,307 

221,161 



1,772,063 

930,502 



Xov.t 5.190*. 
6607,300,045 
077,170 

40.506.500 

33.850.500 
866,570 

8,462.018 

102,858,781 

18,580,848 

2,282,693 

62,374,670 

0,483,989 

3,585,905 

107,928.503 

1,088,589 

86,097 

3,876,574 

09,028,780 

65,246,000 

91,787 

15,630,531 

732,275 

46,103,069 

2,311,072 

1,262,606 



Total 



61,255,163,901 $1,293,735,350 $1,251,698,624 



Liabilities. 



Capital stock paid in 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, ton expenses and taxes paid. . . 
National bank notes issued, less amount on hand. 

State bank notes outstanding 

Due to other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits 

CT. 8. deposits 

Deposits of LT. 8. disbursing officers 

Notes and bills rediscouuted 

Bill* payable 

Liabt Ities other than those above stated 



$90,600,000 $90,6TO,000 

63,520,000 63,520,000 

35,1.>8,471 36,800,628 

81,947,787 84,679,177 

16,542 16,542 

265.914.766 248,383,288 

180,191.811 165,801,743 

125,286 68,5 19 

537,304,138 603.565,374 

39,343.320 39.355,862 

362,540 403,849 

! ' 100,000 

10,679,237 10,852.415 



$92,010,000 

65,180.t00 

40,126,143 

45,855,865 

16,542 

243,024,455 

157,744,759 

70,842 

542,397,413 

41,708,637 

301,755 



23,172,219 



Total $1,255,163,901 $1, 293,735,350 $1,251, 608, 624 

Average reserve held 26.63 p. c. 24.70 p. c. 28.41 p. c. 

* Total lawful money reserve In bank $007,080,192 $184,302,882 $200,714,016 
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MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 



A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 



New York, January 3, 1003. 

Money stringency, a break in the stock market, and a subsequent recovery 
made the month just closed an important one in financial circles. For several weeks 
the money market had been more or less stringent, and considerable apprehension 
had been excited over the possibility of a money panic occasioned by the accumula- 
ting of funds in financial institutions in preparation for the usual heavy disburse- 
ments for January interest and dividends. It is estimated that the payments on this 
account in the current month will exceed $132,000,000, and surpass all previous rec- 
ords. 

It is very well understood that preparation for the payment of so large a sum 
must be made some time ahead, and this means a temporary locking up of funds. 
The money market reflected the fears of financial circles and call money advanced 
while liquidation in the stock market set in. On the 12th there was a very serious 
slump in the prices of securities and on that date and on the 15th very many stocks 
recorded the lowest prices of the year. 

On December 15, when call money was ruling at ten per cent., a number of 
banks and bankers in New York city, among them J. P. Morgan & Co., the National 
City Bank, the National Bank of Commerce, the Hanover National, the Western Na- 
tional, the Chase National, the First National, the National Park, the Corn Ex- 
change, the Chemical and the Bank of New York, formed an emergency pool of 
$50,000,000, and announced that this sum would be loaned should the necessity for it 
arise. No portion of the money was actually loaned, but the creation of the pool 
served to check a money panic. On the last days of the month call money reached 
fifteen per cent., but it had no effect upon the stock market, which was both strong 
and active. 

There were no other special features during the month, and as the year came to 
a close there was practical unanimity of opinion that the year had been a prosper- 
ous one, and that the future held bright prospects of a continuance of good times. 
The dealings in stocks in December were nearly as large as in the corresponding 
month of 1901, aggregating 15,700,000 shares. This compares with 16,700,000 
shares in 1901 and 28,400,000 shares in 1900. Sales of bonds aggregated $61,000,000 
as compared with $75,000,000 in 1901. 

Next to 1901 the transactions at the New York Stock Exchange in the year 1902 
were the largest ever recorded. The sales of stocks amounted to 188,500,000 shares 
against 266,000,000 shares in 1901 and 188,000,000 shares in 1900. The sales of bonds 
were $890,000,000 against $999,000,000 in 1901 and $578,000,000 in 1900. A few years 
ago the total business of the Stock Exchange was only about 50,000,000 shares and 
$300,000,000 bonds in a year, so it is evident enough that there has been a very re 
markable growth in the business of Wall Street in recent years. 

At the present time no question is more seriously considered or more widely dis 
cussed in financial circles than that which relates to the maintenance of a sufficient 
supply of money. It is not improbable that a review of the changes in our mone 
tary supply in the last few years would be of as much general interest as the consid 
eration of any other possible phase of this question. In the last seven years there 
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has been a most extraordinary increase in the stock of money in the country, as in- 
dicated by the following table : 



Stock of Money in the United States. 



January 1. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


i 

United States 
notes . i 


1 National 
bank notes. 


1 

Total. 


1896 


$597,927,254 


$825,084,167 


$346,68L,016 | 


$213,716,973 


$1,783,400,410 


1807 


692,947,212 


630.299,390 


846,601 ,016 


235.663,118 


1,905,500,736 


1898 


745,037,596 


634,503,065 


346,681,016 I 


229,014,641 


1,955,236,318 


1809 


949,526,013 


639,024^25 


346,681,016 


243,817,876 


2,179,049,124 


1900 


1,016,009,857 


644J6A,342 


846,681,016 


246,277,223 


2,253,133.438 


1901 


1,108,541,820 


653,656,981 


346,681.016 


340,141,175 


2,449,021,001 


1902 


1,176.172,153 


661,303,998 


346,681,016 


360,289,726 , 


2,544.446,893 


1908 


1,246,876.715 


672,921.043 


346,681.016 1 


884,929,784 I 

1 


2,651,408,558 



Since 1896 the increase in the money supply has been $868,000,000 of which 
$649,000,000 was gold, $48,000,000 silver and $171,000,000 National bunk notes. 
Except in the year 1901. when the increase in National bank notes was $94,000,000, 
our main source of increase has been gold. Yet in the last four years we have 
imported less than $25,000,000 gold net, while in that time our gold supply has 
increased nearly $300,000,000. Merely keeping our domestic production has served 
to increase our stock of gold very substantially. 

The greater portion of the increased stock of money has gone into use. The 
United States Treasury has absorbed nearly $100,000,000 of the total $868 000,000 
increase since 1896, leaving $768,000,000 gone into the hands of the people and the 
banks. But the Treasury holds nearly $400,000,000 more money than it did seven 
years ago, and of this increase $300,000,000 is represented by an increase in coin held 
against certificates outstanding. 

Money in the United States Treasuhy. 



Certificate* 

January 1. Total . outstanding. Cash owned. 

1806 $737,547,542 $533,344,856 $204,202,686 

1807 784,411.706 529,044,460 255,867,336 

1808 704,147,895 560,012,217 234,135,678 

1899 824,687,707 542,939,995 281,747,712 

1900 927,813,232 655.077,964 272,735^38 

1901 993,746,618 717,977,491 275,769,122 

1903 1,069,748.601 765.929,698 293.818,903 

1903 1,136,617,534 833,919,877 302,707,657 



That there is now stored in the vaults of the Treasury so large a sum of money, 
principally coin, as $1,136,000,000 is of itself of no little moment. The further fact 
that nearly $834,000,000 of it is stored to protect the holders of paper currency is 
also significant of the preference the American people have for paper over coin when 
it comes to the actual use of money. Our next table shows the character of the 
notes or certificates against which this $884,000,000 of cash is held in the Treasury : 

Certificates in Circulation. 



January 1. 



Gold Silver 

certificates, certificates. 



Treasury 
notes of 
1800. 



Currency 

certificates. 



Total. 



1896 $49,986,439 $338,(176,648 

1897 37,887,439 356,655.800 

1898 36,557,689 376 695,592 

1899 I 35,200,259 392,331,995 

1900 161,122,797 395,040.816 

1901 1 232,787,929 422,399.403 

1902 1 277,997.069 449,492,892 

1903 346,418,819 483,570,632 



$115,726,769 
84.171, 21 
103,443,936 
04,942,741 
86,934,351 
61,230.159 
38,439,737 
28,920,426 



$31,606,000 

60.330.000 

43.315.000 

20.465.000 

11.980.000 
1,560,000 



$533,344,856 

529,044,460 

660,012.217 

542,989,995 

655.077,964 

717,977,491 

765,929,696 

833,909,877 
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It will be observed that gold certificates have increased far out of proportion to 
the increase in the other forms of paper representatives of money in the Treasury. 
The increase of silver certificates has largely been merely an offset to the decrease 
in Treasury notes of 1890. T$*e issue of currency certificates has ceased and the 
Treasury notes are being extinguished. From less than ten per cent, of the total 
certificates outstanding in 1896 gold certificates have increased to more than forty 
per cent, of the total now in use. 

The main sources of our increased money supply in recent years have been gold 
and National bank notes. As already noted the increase in bank note currency since 
1896 has been $171,000,000, while nearly $140,000,000 of this increase has been in the 
last three years. During the latter period the growth of the National banking sys- 
tem has been greatly stimulated by the act of March, 1900. In three years the num- 
ber of National banks has increased nearly 1,000. The development of the system 
since 1896 is shown in the following table : 

National Banks of the United States. 



December. 


I 


Number. 


Capital. 


Surplus and 
undivided 

profit*- 


Individual 

deposits. 


Total resources. 


1886 




3,661 




$647,186,395 


$343,131,904 


$1,639,688,894 


$3,367,115,778 


1897 




3,807 




629,656,365 


341,710,352 


1,916,030^52 


3,820,213,776 


1898. 




3,500 




620,516,245 


341,099,884 


2,226,269.813 


4.313,304,519 


1890 




3,602 




606,725,265 


364,328,549 


2,380,610,381 


4,475,343,924 


i«oa 




3,942 




632,353,406 


403,893,361 


2,623,997,522 


5,142,089,693 


1901 


' 


4 291 




665,310,664 


448,895,279 


2,964,417,966 


5,722,730,685 


1902* 




4,001 




705,535,417 


485,610,466 


3,200,273,804 


6,118,928,913 



♦September 15. 



The expansion of the National banking system is only one evidence of the pros- 
perous conditions which have prevailed throughout the country for several years 
past. It is not possible here to refer to all the evidences of these conditions. They 
are to be gleaned in innumerable fields. All railroad, as well as banking statistics 
confirm the view that the past year has been exceptionally favorable. The estimates 
of the “ Railroad Gazette ” make the new mileage built by railroads in the United 
States in 1902 larger than any previous year since 1888, the total being 6,026 miles, 
agaist 5,368 miles in 1901, and only 1,428 miles in 1895. There were 164,547 cars 
built during the year, the largest ever constructed in a single year, and an increase 
of 25.542 over the output of 1901. The locomotives built numbered 4,070, as against 
8,384 in 1901, and the cost of those built last year is estimated at $48,000,000. 

The iron trade has experienced a year of unparalleled activity and orders for iron 
are sufficient to exhaust the supply for months to come. The Bureau of Statistics 
reports that the imports of iron and steel manufactures in 1902 probably amounted 
to more than $40,000,000. In 1899 they were only $12,000,000. Such an increase in 
the face of a domestic production of pig iron last year probably exceeding 17,500,- 
000 tons as against 15,878,000 tons in 1901, is a sufficient commentary on the situa- 
tion so far as the iron trade Is concerned, but the following table, prepared by the 
Bureau of Statistics, will be found of exceptional interest : 





Year. 


.< ProdUi 

Pig Iron. 


?tion of 

Steel. 


Importation 
of pig iron . 






Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


1871 

1876 

1881 

1866 

1801 

1806 

1901 

1902 




1,706,793 

1,868,961 

4,144,254 

5,688,329 

8,279,870 

8,623.127 

15,878.354 

*17,600,000 


73,214 

533,191 

1,588,314 

2,562,508 

3,904,240 

5,281.127 

13,473,595 

*15,000,000 


178.140 

79,455 

417,849 

261,674 

81.916 

88.125 

89,325 

+575,000 



♦ Estimated. t December Imports estimated. 
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In our foreign trade there has been a falling off in exports as compared with 
1901, while imports have increased. The shortage in our crops last year is largely 
responsible for the loss in exports, while exports of manufactures show an increase. 
The figures for the last month of the year have not been compiled, but for the eleven 
months of each of the past two years the showing is as follows : 



Imports. 

Food and animals 

Crude manufacturer's materials. 

Manufacturers' materials, partly manur'd 

Manufactured articles. 

Luxuries and articles of voluntary use. . . . 

Total imports 

Domkstic Exports. 

Agricultural products 

Manufactures 

Products of the mines 

Products of the forest 

Products of the fisheries 

Miscellaneous articles 

Total domestic 

Foreign exports 

Total exports 



f-11 month a ending Nov.—^ 



1901. 


1903. 


$206,448,487 


$193,183,017 


274,356,147 


318.110,083 


79,061,141 


89,498,516 


126,055,602 


149,611,848 


117,504,764 


124,617.093 


$800,436,231 


$874,965,557 


$845,678,850 


$715,771,314 


362,802,181 


877,635,961 


37,614,960 


33,207,024 


46,761,217 


48.261.040 


6.314,222 


7,868,480 


3,999,105 


4,638,095 


$1,302,760,535 


$1,187,377,484 


25,425,596 


25,882,599 


$1,328,186,131 


$1,212,710,063 



While the crops of 1901 were short no complaint is to be heard of the results of 
last year. Corn, oats, rye and barley are all the largest crops ever harvested, while 
the wheat yield has been exceeded only twice, in 1898 and 1901. The acreage, pro- 
duction and value of the principal farm crops in 1902 have been reported by the De- 
partment of agriculture, as follows : 









Production 


Crops. 


Acres. 


Bushels. 


farm value 
Dec. 1, 1903 . 


Corn 


94,043,613 


2,523,648,312 


$1,017,017,349 


Winter wheat 


28,681,426 


411,788,666 


206,727,475 


Spring wheat. 


17,620,998 


258,274,342 


156,496,642 


Oats 


28,653,144 


987,842,712 


308,684,862 


Barley 


4.661,063 


134,964,023. 


61.898,634 


Bye 


1,978,548 


33,630.592 


17,080,798 


Buckwheat 


804,889 


14.529,770 


8,664,700 


Potatoes 


2,965,587 


284,632,787 


134.111,436 


Hay 


39,825,227 


♦59,857,576 


542,036.364 


Tobacco 


1,030,734 


+821,823,963 


80.472,506 


Flaxseed 


3,739,700 


29,284,880 


30.814,661 



♦ Tons. + Pounds. 



As compared with 1901 the value of the corn crop of 1902 shows an increase of 
$95,000,000 ; oats, of $10,000,000, and barley of $12,000,000, while wheat shows a de- 
crease of $45,000,000. 

The record of commercial failures in 1902 is one favorable to the view that bust" 
ness in general has been prosperous. “ Dun’s Review ” reports the commercial fail- 
ures in the United States during 1902 at 11,615, involving $117,476,769 of liabilities. 
This compares with 11,002 in number and $113,092,876 in liabilities. The num- 
ber of failures i9 smaller than in any year since 1892, excepting in the three years, 
1899, 1900 and 1901. The liabilities were the smallest since 1886, excepting in 1892, 
1899 and 1901. The results may be considered very satisfactory. 

The changes in the condition of the New York Clearing-House banks call fora 
more extended notice than can be accorded the subject here. 

The following comparisons will show the principal items of their statements at 
the beginning of each of the last eight years : 
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New York City Banks. 



January 1, j 


Loans. 


Specie. 


Legal 

tenders. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

reserve. 


Circulation, 


1896 


$478,466,500 


; $67,114,200 


$74,007,800 


$501,089,800 


$15,989,675 


$13,926,700 


1897 1 


491,375,900 


76 342.300 


80,640.900 


530,785,000 


38.286 050 


19,600,100 


1898 


607,781,600 


104,730,700 


79,824,100 


675,064,200 


15,788,750 


15,507*900 


1890 


718.308,700 


160,756,800 


55,184,100 


828,087,700 


19,180.975 


j 16,270,600 


1900 


673,680.400 


143,496.900 


62,682,900 


740.016.900 


11.168,075 


16,042,700 


1901 


796,457*900 


161,719,700 


68,353,500 


854,189,200 


11,525,900 


31,040,800 


1902 


857,960*300 


163.618*900 | 


71.990,000 


910,860,800 


7 801.850 


31,856.100 


1908 


875,852,100 


154,996,700 j 


73,473,900 


878,115,000 


10,193,850 


45,706,200 



The figures all point out a very extraordinary growth of the banking interests of 
New York since 1896. 

The improved financial conditions of the Government is also a proper theme for 
congratulation. A few years ago expenditures were outrunning income, but the 
conditions have been reversed, and after a considerable reduction in taxation the 
revenues are still in excess of disbursements. The record since July 1, 1893, is 
shown in the following table : 

Tbe Government’s Income Account. 



Tear ended Juns 30. Receipt s. Expenditures, Surplus or deficit. 

1804 1297,722,019 $867,525,280 Deficit, $00,8O8J»1 

1805 318,890,075 356,195,298 " 42,805,223 

1806 326,976,200 352,179,446 “ 25,208^46 

1807 847,721,905 365,774 160 “ 18.062J254 

1808 405,821,885 443,368,582 " 38.047,247 

1860 515,960,620 605,072,179 " 80,111,550 

1000 567,240,851 487,713,791 Surplus, 79,527,060 

1901 587,085,837 500,967,353 “ 77,717,984 

1002 502,478*283 471,190,857 “ 91,287,876 

1908* 288,688,448 263,809,971 “ 24,738,477 

* First six months. 



Nearly $25,000,000 surplus in the six months ended December 31, 1902, is sug- 
gestive of an annual surplus of $50,000,000, or more than one half the surplus of the 
previous fiscal year. It looks as if the Government would have no deficit on its 
hands during the current fiscal year. The Government has also been paying off its 
debt during the last three years, and in this particular shows an improvement in the 
record of the preceding half dozen years. 

United States Public Debt. 



January 1. 


Bonded debt. 


Total debt. ; 


Cash balance. 


Debt less cash 
in the Treasury. 


1396 


$747,801,960 
847,364,600 
847,865,620 
1,040,215,980 
1,026,772,820 . 


$1,125,825,462 

1,221*249,961 

1*234,586,887 

1,423,940,962 

1,417,896,460 


$178,027,200 
228,320,379 
235,474,760 
294.764 695 


$947,298*262 

992,929,582 

999,111.568 

1,120,176*286 

1,134.300,007 


1897 


1806 


1890 


1900 


288,506.453 


1901 | 


| 1,001,409.770 


1,389,298,646 1 


290,107,336 


1,009,191.810 


1902 | 


948*379,210 


1,833*231 .564 


321,608*278 


1,011.628,286 


1908 


914,541,240 


1,311,574,000 


864,400,380 


947,164,680 



The Monet Market. — Hates for money were high during the entire month. 
Early in the month the market showed evidence of a panicky condition caused by a 
feeling of apprehension regarding tbe usual increased demand for money in Decem- 
ber. Call money had begun to advance, when a number of leading bankers 
announced on December 15 that a pool had been formed to loan $50,000,000 cash if 
necessary. This checked the advance in rates. At the close of the month call money 
ruled at 8 ® 12 per cent., the average rate being about 11 percent. Banks and 
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trust companies ha ye generally loaned at the market rate. Time money on Stock 
Exchange collateral is quoted at 6 per cent, for 60 days and 5% per cent, for 6 
months on goodjmixed collateral. For commercial paper the rates are 6 per cent, 
for 60 to 90 days' endorsed bills receivable, 6 per cent, for first class 4 to 6 months' 
single names, and 6J@ 6% per cent, for good paper having the same length of time 
to run. 



Money Rates in New York City. 



Call loans, bankers 1 balances ! 

Call loans, banks and trust compa- 
nies. 

Brokers 1 loans on collateral, 80 to 00 

days 

Brokers 1 loans on collateral, 90 days 

to 4 months 

Brokers 1 loans on collateral, 5 to 7 

months 

Commercial paper, endorsed bills 

receivable, 80 to 90 days 

Commercial paper prime single 

names, 4 to 6 months. 

Commercial paper, good single 
names, 4 to 6 months 



Aug. 1 . 


Sept. 1. 


Oct. 1. 


1 Nov. 1. 


Dec. 1. 1 


Jan. l. 


Percent. 

2H-8 


Percent . 
4 -5* 


Per cent. 
4 -19 


| 

■ Per cent. 
|6 -7 


Percent .! 
4 -0 1 


Percent. 
8 -12 


3 - 


m- 


6 - 


4 - 


4 H- | 


8 -12 


4H- 


5 - 


6 @ 1% 


i 6 — 


6 “ 


8 - 


4 H-H 


5 -H 


0 <& 1* 


' 6 “ I 


o - 


0 — 


4%-5 


5 - H 


6 — 


6 - 


5 -5H 


5H- 


4 H-fc 


5 — ' 


0 - 


5H-6 


5H-K 


0 - 


4K-5 


5 - X 


1 6 ~ 


5 H— 6 


5H-0 


6 - 


5K-6 


5H-6 


OH- 




6 -6H 


m- 



|New York City Banks. — Until the close of the year the deposits and reserves 
of the New York Clearing House banks declined, but the first statement of the new 
year, January 3, shows that a most favorable change has taken place. The deposits 
declined $18,000,000 during the four weeks of November, but gained $7,000,000 dur- 
ing the week ended January 3. Specie reserves decreased $15,000,000 in the four 
weeks, but increased $1,000,000 in the fifth week. Legal tenders increased $1,000,- 
000 in the four weeks and more than $4,000,000 in the fifth week. The surplus 
reserve, while $5,500,000 less than at the close of November, is $3,600,000 more than 
on December 27. Loans showed slighter fluctuations and are only about $4,000,000 
less than a month ago. 

New York City Banks — Condition at Close of each Week. 





Loans. 


Specie. 


Legal | 
tenders, j 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Circula- 

tion. 


Clearings. 


Dec. 6... 
“ 13... 

“ 20... 
“ 27... 

Jan. 3.... 


$881,437,000 

879.371.600 
876,801,800 

876.321.600 
875,852,100 


$102,020,800 

168.869.300 
160,978,000 

163.744.300 
164,998,700 


$07,273,000 
67,900,400 1 
68,079,000 
09,293,300 . 
73,473,900 


$879,702,000 1 
873,731,200 

865.866.000 
866,963,600 

873.115.000 


$9,973,760 

8,380,900 

8,093,000 

6,549,200 

10,198,860 


lliil 


$1,471,016,600 

1,371,026,300 

1.496.318,400 

1,184,960,000 

1,465,699,200 



DEP08IT8 AND 8URPLU8 RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF BACH MONTH. 



Month. 


1901. 


1909. 


1903. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


January 


$854,189,200 


$11,525,900 


$910,860,800 


$7,515,675 


$873,115,000 


$10,193,850 


February 


909,917,600 


24,838,825 


975,997,000 


26,623,350 






March 


1,012,514,000 


14,801,100 


1,017,488,300 


9,975,925 






April 


1,004,283,200 


7.870.500 


965,853,300 


6,965,575 






May 


970,790,500 


16,759,775 


968,189,600 


7,484,000 






June 


952,398,200 


21,253,060 


948,826,400 


11,929,000 






July 


971,382,000 


8,484,200 


955,820,400 


12,978,360 






August 


955,912,200 


22,165.360 


957,145,600 


13,738,125 






September 


968.121,900 


11,919,926 


935,908,500 


9,742,775 






October 


936.462,800 


16,293,025 


870,519,100 


3,238,025 






November — 


958,062,400 


10,482,800 


893,791^*0 


21,339,100 






December 


940,668,500 


13,414,575 


883,836,800 


15,786,800 







Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,019,474,200 on Feb. 21, 1901, loans, $988,191,200 
on March 1, 1902, and the surplus reserve $111,628,000 on Feb. 8, 1894. 
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Non -Member Bines — New York Cleaning -House. 



Dates. 


Loans and 
Investments. 


Deposits. 


Specie. 

\ 


bank notes. i^O-ffouse 
agents. 


Deposit in 
other N.Y. 
hanks. 


Surplus. 


Not. 


29... 


$77,819,300 


$82,531,300 


$8,581,900 


$4,512,800 $8,015^00 


$2,307,300 


♦ $2,216,125 


Dec. 


S... 


77,881.700 


1 84,388,400 


8,740,100 


4,764,800 8,798,700 


2,526,000 


* 1,368,150 




13... 


78,823,300 


, 88,362,600 


, 3,792,000 


4,623,300 7,615,500 


2,167.000 


♦3,642,960 




ao... 


78,608,100 


! 82,844,400 


' 8,649,100 


4,473,400 8,011,000 


1,904,700 


♦2,672,900 




27... 


78,487,800 


1 83,668,500 


3,750,500 


4,795,900 1 8,297,100 


2,000,900 


♦2,068,976 



* Deficit. 



Boston Banks. 



Dates. 


Loans. 


1 Deposits. 


Specie. 


Legal 

Tenders. 


Circulation. 


Clearings. 


Not. 29 

Dec. 6 

** 13 

“ 20 

44 27 


. $190,494,000 
. 190,912,000 
.! 189,638,000 
186,982,000 
J 186,347,000 


| $208,873,000 

209.991.000 
1 206,614,000 

203.740.000 

200.624.000 


$16,874,000 

16.838.000 

16.650.000 

17.472.000 

17.235.000 


$6,368,000 

6,286,000 

6.369.000 

6.174.000 

6.528.000 


nm 

ii§§§ 


$109,150,000 

140,609,100 

138,807,000 

138.701.800 

102.900.800 



Philadelphia Banks. 



Dates. 


Loans. 


Deposits. 


Lawful Money 
Reserve. \ 


Circulation. 


Clearings. 


Nov. 29 


$182,682,000 

181.622,000 

180.471.000 

177.661.000 

176.988.000 


$206,997,000 

204.901.000 

202.607.000 

202.084.000 

202.068.000 


$50,014,000 

49.646.000 

48.187.000 

48.859.000 

60.732.000 


CO«OjO flojS 

issss 

§ii§§ 


$103,734,700 

126,560,300 

108,009,000 

123,626,700 

123,080.900 


Dec. 6. 


“ 13 


** 20 


“ 27 


1 



European Banks. — The most important changes in the gold holdings of the 
principal European banks in December were : Decrease, Bank of England $15,000,- 
000, France $5,000,000 and Germany $7,500,000 ; increase, Russia $6,500,000. In the 
year 1902 the Bank of England lost $14,000,000 while France gained $14,000,000 and 
Russia $84,000,000. 



Gold and Silver in the European Banks. 



November U 190*. 


December 1, 190t. 


January 1, 1905. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


I 

Stiver. 


Gold. 


Stiver. 


England £84,090,614 




£32,954,871 

101,734,094 

33^854.000 

74.837.000 

46.333.000 

14.330.000 

16.747.000 
4,697,900 
3,092,687 




£29,776,817 

100,768,407 

31.712.000 

70.168.000 

46.539.000 

14.385.000 

10.869.000 
4,099,600 
2,988,667 




France ! 101,408,760 

Germany 82,902,000 

Russia. 71,999,000 

Austria-Hungary.. i 45,810,000 

Spain 1 14,302,000 

Italy 10^298,000 

Netherlands 4,601^00 

Nat. Belgium j 3,108,667 | 


illlllii 

^ ej® ' m'ccT^T 


£44^297,737 

12.300.000 
6,521,000 

12.218.000 
19,700,000 

2,083,200 
6,494,400 
1 1,546,333 


£43,986,962 

11.743.000 
6.630,000 

12,3^6,000 

19.695.000 
2,082^00 
0,594,600 
1,494,833 


Totals j £824,605,231 j 


£104,928,671 


£327,980,532 £106,160,670 


£823,905,891 


£104,562,095 



Monet Rates Abroad. — There was no change made in the posted rate of dis- 
count by any of the foreign banks, and open market rates are a fraction lower than 
they were a month ago. Discounts of 60 to 90 days’ bills in London at the close of 
the month were 3% per cent, against 4 per cent, a month ago. The open market 
at Paris was 2% @ 3 per cent., against 3 per cent, a month ago, and at Berlin and 
Frankfort 2 % @ 8 per cent., against 3)£ per cent, a month ago. 
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Money Rates in Foreign Markets. 





Aug. 9. 


Aug. St. 


Sept. 96. 


Oct. 17. 


Nov. Ik. 


Dec. 5. 


London— Bank rate of discount 


8 


3 


3 


4 


4 


4 


Market rates of discount : 














60 days bankers' drafts 


2ft 


2% 


m-H 


3ft-% 


8A — 


3% 


6 months bankers' drafts 


m 


31-16 


8% 




3X — 




Loans— Day to day 


2 


o 


2 


2% 


2% 




Paris, open market rates 


1% 


1% 


2% 


2 % 


3 


2% 


Berlin, “ 


1% 


1% 


2% 


3 


8 


3% 


Hamburg, “ 


1% 


1% 


2% 


3 


3 


3% 


Frankfort, “ 


1% 


1% 


2% 


3 


3 


3% 


Amsterdam, “ 


2% 


2% 


2% 


2% 


2% 


2% 


Brussels, " 


2% 


2% 


2% 


2% 


2% 


2% 


Vienna, “ 


2% 


2% 


3% 


8% 


1 3 


3% 


Madrid, “ 


4 


4 


4 | 


4 i 


4 


4 


Copenhagen, “ 


4 


4 


4 1 


4 


4 


4 



Bank of England Statement and London Markets. 





Sept. 10, 1909.1 Oci. 15, 1909. 


Nov. If, 1902. 


Dec. 10. 1909 


Circulation (exc. b'k post bilis) 

Public deposits 

Other deposits 

Government securities 


£20,573,705 
0,086,151 
30,281,110 
14,404.260 
26,178,244 
26447,078 
37,545,873 
53 13-16* 
3* 

93% 

24d. 


£20,640,950 

7,291,466 

42,021,172 

16,348,640 

28,199,911 

22,644,085 

34,119,035 

4&i% 

4% 

931-16 


£20,061,085 
8,637,637 
39.264,304 
16.416,132 
26,800,956 
22,461,892 
38,347,017 i 
46%X 


£28,765,200 

0,464,550 

37.563,450 

16,012,838 

27,873,428 

21,607,147 

31,507,407 

44%* 

41 

92A 


Other securities 


Reserve of notes and coin 


Coin and bullion 


Reserve to liabilities 


Bank rate of discount 

Price of Consols (2% per cents.) 


41 1 

93% 


Price of silver per ounce 


23%d. 
25s. 5d. 


22 15-16d. 


22%d. 


Average price of wheat 


29s. 9d. 


25s. Id. 


26s. Id. 



Foreign Exchange. — Rates for sterling after the first week in the month 
declined, and closed about the lowest figures touched during the month. There 
were liberal offerings of 60 and 90 days’ bills against sterling loans, while bills 
against London purchases of American securities also came upon the market. 



Rates for Sterling at Close of Each Week. 



Week ended. 


Bankers' 


Sterling. 


Cable 


Prime 
commercial , 
Long. 


Documentary 

Sterling. 

60 days. 


60 days. 


Sight. 


transfen. 


Dec. 6 


4.8360 ® 4.8370 
4.8850 ® 4.8360 


4.8720 ® 4.8725 
4.8710 ® 4.8720 


4.8770® 4.8780 
4.8776 ® 4.8785 
4.8780 ® 4.8735 


4.83% ® 4.88% 


4.82%® 4.84 


- 13 






“ 20 


4.8300 ® 4.8320 
4.8320 ® 4.8325 
4.8820 ® 4.8380 


4.8655 ® 4.8665 
4.8675 ® 4.8685 
4.8650 ® 4.8660 


4*82% ® L82% 


4*82% ® 


“ 27 


4.8765 ® 4.8775 


4^82% ® 4*.83 


4^82% ® 4.83% 


Jan. 8 


4.8726 ® 4.8785 


4.82%® 4.82% 


4.82% ® 4.8§4 



Foreign Exchange— Actual Rates on or about the First of each Month. 



Sterling Bankers— 60 days 

“ “ Sight 

“ “ Cables 

“ Commercial long 

“ Docu’tary for payin' t. 

Paris— Cable transfers 

“ Bankers' 00 days 

“ Bankers' sight 

8 wiss— Bankers’ sight 

Berlin— Bankers' 00 days 

“ Bankers' sight 

Belgium— Bankers' sight 

Amsterdam— Bankers' sight.. . . 

Kronors— Bankers' sight 

Italian lire— sight 



Sept. 1. 



4.88% — 4 
4.86%— % 

4.87 — % 
4.83% — % 

4.88 -4% 
5.16% — % 

1 : 17 ^ 16 % 

5 ‘»4%- 17 *J 

5.17%-ie}* 
, 40% — * 

28.83 -84 
5.20 -10% 



Oct. 1 . 



1:1 
4.81%- 8 
5.17%- 

5.18%- 
W%- A 
04lJ-95 
5.18^- % 

40 A — 
26.75—78 
5.18%- % 



Nov. 1. 




Dec. 1. 




40% — A 
28.86- 80 
5.15%- 



Jau. l. 



i-m- % 




26.82—86 

5.15%- 
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Silver. — The price of silver in London was higher last month. After dropping 
to 21 13 16 pence on December 8, it advanced to 22J£d. on December 16 and closed 
at 22^d. at the end of the month. The net gain for the month was 5-16d. 



Monthly Range op Silver in London— 1900, 1901, 1902. 



Month. 


1900. 


1901. 


190t. 1 


Month. 


1900 . 


1901. 


1909. 


Highl Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low., 


High 


| Low. 


High 


Low. 


1 


Low. 


January.. 

February 

March.... 

April 



June 


H! 


27 
27A 
27A 
27 A 
27(2 
27 A 


1 


1 


4 

24*4 

24X 


*5* 

3 


July 

August . . 
September 
October.. 
Novemb’r 
December 


s»it 

5 * 


t 

261* 

i 


80A 


DU 


34A 

24A 

28U 

22)4 


Sft 

28A 

218 

2111 



Foreign and Domestic Coin and Bullion— Quotations in New York. 





Bid. 


Asked. | 


Sovereigns A Bk. of Eng. notes.$4.86 


$4.88 1 


Twenty francs. 


3.86 


3.89 


Twenty marks. 


4.73 


4.70 1 


Twenty-five pesetas. 

Spanish doubloons 


4.78 

15.55 


4.81 

15.65 


Mexican doubloons 


15.66 


15.65 1 





Bid. 


Asked. 


Mexican 20 pesos 


$19.55 


$19.66 


Ten guilders 


3.95 


4.00 


Mexican dollars 


38 H 


.39« 


Peruvian soles. 


37 


.39 


Chilian pesos 


37 


.39 



Fine gold bars on the first of this month were at par to H per cent, premium on the Mint 
value. Bar silver in London. 82 5-lfld. per ounce. New York market for large commercial 
silver bars. 48)4 Q 49)4c. Fine silver (Government assay), 48H ® 60c. The official price was 
48%c. 



Gold and Silver Coinage. — The mints coined $6,277,925 gold, $1,932,216 
silver and $101,370 minor coin in December, a total of $8,311,491. The total gold 
coinage l&9t year was $47,000,000 or less than one-half the total for 1901. 



Coinage op the United States. 



1900. ! 1901. 1909. 



January... 
February . 

March 

April 



June. 

July 

August 

September, 

October.... 

November. 

December. 

Year.. . 



Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


SUver. 


$11,515,000 

13,401,900 

12,608^240 

12,922,000 

8^52,000 

8,820,770 

0,540,000 

5.060.000 
2,293,335 

5.120.000 

13.185.000 
4,576,097 


$2,864,101 

1.940.000 
4,841,870 

3.930.000 

3.171.000 
2,094.217 
1,827,827 

2.536.000 
3,632,185 

4.148.000 

3.130.000 
2,880,555 


$12,657,200 

9,230,800 

0,182,152 

18,958,000 

9.825.000 
5,948.030 

4.225.000 
1 0,780,000 

' 4,100,178 

5.750.000 

8.270.000 
12,309,888 


$2,713,000 

2,242,166 

3,120,680 

2.633.000 

3.266.000 
2,836,186 

1.312.000 

3.141.000 
3.899,524 1 
2,791,489 

917,000 

1,966,514 


$7,660,000 

6,643,850 

1,568 

3,480.315 

426.000 

500,845 

2 , 120,000 

8.040.000 
3,560.860 

1.800.000 
2,875,000 
0,277,925 


$2,906,687 

2.489.000 
2,065,577 
8,888,278 

1.873.000 
2.464,353 

2.254.000 

2.236.000 
2.881,165 

2.287.000 

2.399.000 
1.962,216 


$99,272,942 


$36,295,821 


$101,786,187 

i 


$80,888,461 j 


$47,109,852 


$29,928,167 



Government Revenues and Disbursements — While the internal revenue 
receipts in December were smaller than in the corresponding month of 1901 the 
receipts from customs were enough larger to offset the decrease in the former, and 



United States Treasury Receipts and Expenditures. 



Receipts. 

December, 



Source. 1909. 

Customs $23,670,095 

Internal revenue... 20,979,318 
Miscellaneous 2,501,886 



Since 

July 1, 1909. 
$150,139,833 
119,237,014 
19,256.601 



Total $47,151,279 $288,633,448 

Excess of receipts. . . 10,617,555 24,783,477 



Expenditures. 

December , Since 

Source. 1909. July 1, 1909. 

Civil and mis $9,481,207 $61,849,288 

War 8,278,031 66.220,772 

Navy 6,407,002 39,909,298 

Indians 1,145,601 7,896,460 

Pensions 10,958.445 71,669,920 

Interest 263,457 16,854,238 

Total $36,538,744 $263,809,971 
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the total revenues were about $100,000 more than a year ago. With a decrease of 
nearly $800,000 in expenditures the surplus exceeds $10,600,000 as compared with 
a surplus of about $9,700,000 in December, 1901. The surplus for the last six 
months of 1902 was about $26,000,000 as compared with $42,000,000 in the previous 
year. 

United States Public Debt. — There was no change in the interest-bearing 
debt last month, and the only changes of importance in the principal of the debt 
were a decrease of $1,000,000 in the bank-note redemption fund, and increase of 
$7,000,000 in gold certificates and of $1,000,000 in silver certificates and a decrease 
of $1,000,000 in Treasury notes. The cash assets increased $17,000,000 and the net 
cash balance $10,000,000. The total debt, less cash in the Treasury, was reduced 
nearly $11,000,000 in December, and is now $947,000,000 as compared with $958,000,- 
000 on December 1 and with $1,011,000,000 a year ago. 

United States Public Debt. 





1 Jan. 1,1902. Nov. 1, 1902. 


Dec. l, 1902 . 1 Jan. 1, 1903. 


Interest-bearing debt : 

Loan of March 14, 1900, 2 per cent 

Funded loan of 1907, 4 '* 

Refunding certificates, 4 per cent 

Loan of 1904, 5 per cent 

“ 1925, 4 “ 

Ten-Twenties of 1898, 3 per cent 

Total interest-bearing debt 

Debt on which interest has ceased 

Debt bearing no interest: 

Legal tender and old demand notes 

National bank note redemption acct. . 
Fractional currency 

Total non-interest bearing debt 

Total interest and non-interest debt. 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in 
the Treasury: 

Gold certificates 

8ilver “ 

Treasury notes of 1890 


$445,940,750 $445,940,750 

240,063,300 283,178,450 

32,260 31,370 

30,060,150 19,385,050 

189,618,600 119,318,950 

97,664,160 97,515,660 


$445,940,750 

233,178,650 

81.230 

19,385,060 

118,489,900 

97,515,660 


$445,940,750 
{ 233,178,650 

i 81,230 

! 19,385,050 

118,489,900 
j 97,615,000 


$943,279,210 $915,370,230 

1,839,790 1,256,820 

846,734,863 864,734,863 

35,008,308 44,696,092 

6,874,492 6,872,594 


$914,541,240 

1,256,810 

364,734,863 

43,268,362 

6,872,694 


I $914,541,240 
1 1,255,710 

864,734,803 

42,109,652 

6,872.694 


$388,612,563 $398,302,549 

1,333,231,564 1,314,939,599 

316,785,089 367,078,569 

456,087,000 1 467,442,000 

38,596,000 1 25,796,000 


$396,875,819 1 
1,312,672,889 1 

376,858,569 

467,824,000 

25,054,000 


$396,774,109 
1 1,311,574,059 

383,564,009 
I 468,957,000 
24,063,000 


Total certificates and notes 

Aggregate debt 

Cash in the Treasury : 

Total cash assets 

Demand liabilities 

Balance 

Gold reserve 

Netcash balance 

Total 

Total debt, less cash in the Treasury. 


$811,468,089 $860,316,569 

2,144,699,653 1 2,175,246,168 

1,219,631,721 1 1,302,696,753 
898,028,443 946,273,875 


$809,236,569 

2,181,909,438 

1,313,606,717 

959,081,129 


$876,574,069 

2,188,148,128 

1,831,081,200 

906,671,820 


$321,603,278 $356,421,878 

150,000.000 , 150,000,000 

| 171,603,278 206,421,878 


$354,575,588 
150,000,000 S 
204,576,688 1 


$364,409,380 

160,000,000 

214,409,380 


$321,603,278 $356,421,878 

1,011,628,286 958,507,721 


$354,575,688 

968,097,281 


| $364,409,380 
947,164,679 



Foreign Trade. — The exports of merchandise in November were valued at 
$125,000,000 and the imports at nearly $85,500,000, making the net balance of exports 
about $39,500,000. The exports were the smallest for November in any year since 
1897, excepting 1899, and the net exports the smallest in six years. On the other 
hand the imports were larger than in any previous November. When the complete 
returns for December are in, it will be shown that the volume of exports was con- 
siderably smaller in 1902 than in either of the previous two years, the decrease in 
eleven months being about $120,000,000. Imports, however, in eleven months have 
increased $75,000,000 over 1901 and $115,000,000 over 1900, making the net exports 
$190,000,000 less than in 1901 and $234,000,000 less than in 1900. The net gold 
movement has been small, about $3,000,000 having been imported in November and 
$7,000,000 in eleven months. 
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National Bank Circulation. — There was an increase of only about $75,000 in 
the volume of bank notes outstanding last month, the smallest increase in some time. 
The total is nearly $385,000,000 or $24,640,000 more than the amount a year ago. 
There was an increase of $1,200,000 in Government bonds deposited to secure circu- 
ation and an increase of $1,000,000 in circulation so secured. An additional $1,300,- 
000 of Government bonds were deposited last month to secure public deposits. 

National Bank Circulation. 





\Sept. SO , 190 9. 


Oct. 31, 1909. 


Nov SO , 1909. 


Dec.SU 1909 . 


Total amount outstanding 

Circulation based on C. 8. bonds 

Circulation secured by lawful money... . 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation : 

Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent 

Five per cents, of 1894 

Four per cents, of 1895 

Three per cents, of 1898 

Two per cents, of 1900 

Total 


$366,993,598 

328,843,144 

48,150,454 

7,408.450 j 
810,900 
2,569,600 
4,437,720 
310,826,100 


$380,476,384 

335,783,189 

44,093,145 

8,248,450 
1.100,900 
2,298,000 
0,056,720 
320,748,000 1 


$384,854,514 

841,100,411 

48,754,103 

8,670,450 : 
1,100,900 
2,259,600 ! 
5,881,220 ' 
325,105,850 1 


$384,929,784 

342,127,844 

42,801,940 

8,799,850 

1,151,900 

2,289,000 

5,899,020 

326,101,750 


$326,052,770 $338,452,670 


$843,018,020 $344,252,120 



The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits: 
4 per cents, of 1907, $21,065,050 ; 5 per cents, of 1894, $2,286,960 : 4 par cents, of 1885, $9,713,260; 
3 per cents, of 1888, $12.111,120 ; 2 per cents, of 1900, $86,284,000 : District of Columbia 3.66*8. 1924, 
$1,521,000; State and city bonds, *20,391,500 ; a total of $153,384,070. 

Exports and Imports of the United States. 



Month of 



November. 


Exports. 


1897 


$116,672,325 


1898 


127.797,966 


1899 


123,755,911 


1900 


136,702,324 


1901 


136, 455,639 


1902 


125,043,189 


Eleven Months. 




1897 


974,655,084 


1896 


1,117,095,072 


1899 


1,152.199,938 


1900 


1.332,066,242 


1901 


1.328.434,321 


1902 


1,212,532,093 



Merchandise. 



I Import s. 



$52,354,061 

52,096,828 

70,098,981 

66.354,040 

72,506,307 

86,478,*65 



691,089.200 

679,825,309 

728.233.507 

700.452.507 
800,490,639 
875,047,540 



— 1 Gold Balance. Silver Balance. 



Balance. 



Exp., $64,317,674 
“ 77,701,137 

** 53,656.980 

“ 71,348,284 



Imp., $2,354,570 Exp., 

“ 4,411,134 •* 

“ 2,639,733 “ 

“ 11,964,781 “ 

Exp., 8,860, na “ 

39,564,410 Imp., 8,121,392 “ 



Exp. ,283, 565,31 8 
“ 537,870,363 

“ 423,906,371 

“ 571,003,735 

“ 527,943,682 

“ 337,484,547 



Exp., 2,257,998 Exp., 

Imp., 134,431,454 “ 

*• 12,192,818 “ 

* 9,038.883 1 “ 

Exp., 1,009,458 1 “ 

Imp., 0,689,182 “ 



$1,829,815 

1,758,820 

1,567,246 

1,577,828 

1,892,709 

1,565,321 



22,497,246 

22.047.479 

19,948,113 

21,880,839 

22,556,727 

20,025,846 



Money in the United States Treasury.— The United States Treasury accum. 
ulated nearly $10,000,000 cash, net, during the month of December. The amount is 
now $302,000,000 as compared with $292,000,000 on December 1, and $321,000,000 
on October 1. The gain in net gold last moDth was nearly $6,000,000. 

Money in the United States Treasury. 



Oct. U 1909. 


Nov. U 1909. 


Dec. U 1909. | Jan. U 190S. 


Gold coin and bullion $590,506,825 

8ilver Dollars 470,713,502 

8tlver bullion j 24,439,639 

Subsidiary silver 8,082,371 

United States notes 3,750,930 

National bank notes 14,610,389 


$006^99,127 

409,250,063 

24,556,601 

0,909,608 

3,041,934 

13,468,852 


$610,919,766! $617,196,083 

469,812,309 1 470,783,107 

23,667,801 • 23,057,607 

6,428.213 0,419,206 

2,897,475 2,910,158 

13,302,019 , 10,251,263 


Total $1,112,103,606 

Certificates and Treasury notes, 1890, 
outstanding 790,095,322 


$1,123,626,185 

831,674,910 


$1,127,027,615 $1,186,617,534 
834.179,379 * 833,909,877 


Net cash In Treasury $321,408,284 

! i 


$291,851,275| $202,848,236 $802,707,667 

1 i 1 
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Money in Circulation in the United States. — There was a decrease in the 
volume of money in circulation last month owing to the Treasury absorptions, the 
loss being about $4,000,000. Compared with January 1, 1902, however, there is an 
increase of $98,000,000, two thirds of which is in gold. 

Money in Circulation in the United States. 





Oct. 1, 1902. 


NOV. I, 1902. 


Dec. 1,1902. 


Jan. 1, 190$. 


Gold coin 

Silver dollars 

Subsidiary silver 

Gold certificates 

Silver certificates 

Treasury notes. Act July 14, 1890 

United States notes 

National bank notes 

Total. 

Population of United States 

Circulation per capita 


$624,728,060 

75,043,719 

89,906,205 

804,882,054 

459,671,478 

28,741,790 

842.980,086 

352.888,259 


$624,878,645 

77,517,158 

91,899,715 

842,756,194 

463,170,438 

25,748,278 

843,639.082 

367,007,482 


$631,410,968 

78.700,912 

96,082,8631 

345,952,024 

468,804,840 

24,922,515 

343,788,541 

371,552,495 


$629,680,682 

78,810,834 

94,350.669 

346,418,819 

468,570.682 

28,920,426 

348,770,868 

868,678,581 


$2,275,686,651 

79,458,000 

$28.64 


$2,836,111,992 

79,572,000 

$29.86 


$2,852,710,168 

79,686,000 

$29.52 


$2,348,700,901 

79,799,000 

$29.43 



Supply of Money in the United States. — Nearly $6,000,000 was added to 
the total stock of money in the country last month, of which gain $4,500,000 was 
gold, $500,000 silver dollars and $1,000,000 fractional silver. For the first time the 
amount of fractional silver now exceeds $100,000,000. 

Supply of Money in the United States. 





Oct. 1, 1902. 


Nov. 1 , 1902. | Dec. 1, 1902 . j Jan. 2, 1909 , 


Gold coin and bullion 

Silver dollars 

Silver bullion 

Subsidiary silver 

United States notes 

National bank notes 

Total 


$1,215,234,885 
545,757,221 
24,439,639 
97,988,576 
846,681,016 
866,993,508 1 


$1,230,672,772 

546,767,221 

24,556,601 

98,809,323 

346,681,016 

880,476,884 


$1,242,380,766 

548,518,221 

23,667,801 

99,611,076 

346,681,016 

384,854,514 


1 $1,246,876,715 
549,098,501 
28,057,667 
100,769,876 
846,081,016 
884,929,784 


$2,597,094,935 


$2,627,963,287 


$2,645,558,894 


$2,651,408,558 



Certificates and Treasury notes represented by coin, bullion, or currency in Treasury arr 
not Included in the above statement. 



New York State Banks.— Report of condition at the close of business on Thursday. 
December 4, 1902. 



Resources. 

Loans and discounts, less due 

from directors 

Liability of directors as makers.. 

Overdrafts 

Due from trust companies, 
banks, bankers and brokers.. 

Real estate 

Mortgages owned 

Stocks and bonds 

Specie 

U. 8. legal tenders and circulat- 
ing notes of National banks. . . 

Cash items 

Assets not included under any of 

the above heads 

Add for cents 



$208,878,363 

7,227,445 

160,581 



80,637,829 

10,406.153 

4,106,500 

24,792,036 

24,608,005 

17,842,707 

37,529,235 

1,251.973 

611 



Liabilities. 

Capital $26,420,700 

Surplus fund 19,491,214 

Undivided profits 11,022,724 

Due depositors on demand 282,158,919 

Due to trust companies, banks, 

bankers and brokers. 30,084.881 

Due savings banks 15,739,951 

Due the Treasurer of the State 

of New York 1,582,915 

Amount not included under any 

of the above heads 485,753 

Add for cents 290 



$866,932,347 



$366,982,347 
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The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange In the month of December, and the highest and lowest dur- 
ing the year 1902, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1901 : 



Atchison, Topeka A Santa Fe. 
• preferred 



Baltimore A Ohio 

Baltimore A Ohio, pref.. . 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit. 



Canadian Pacific 

Canada Southern 

Central of New Jersey . 
Ches. A Ohio vtg. ctfs. . 



Chicago A Alton 

• preferred 

Chicago A E. Illinois 

• preferred 

Chicago, Great Western ...... 

Chic., Indiana polls A Lou’ ville 

• preferred 

Chic., Milwaukee A St. Paul. . 

• preferred 

Chicago A Northwestern 

• preferred 

Chicago, Rock I. A Pacific. . . . 
Chic., St. Paul, Minn. A Om.. . 

• preferred 

Chicago Terminal Transfer.. . 

• preferred 

Clev., Cin., Chic. A St. Louis. . 

CoL. Fuel A Iron Co 

Colorado Southern 

* 1st preferred 

• 2d preferred 

Consolidated Gas Co 

Delaware A Hud. Canal Co.. . . 
Delaware, Lack. A Western. . 
Denver A Rio Grande 

• preferred 

Brie 

* 1st pref 

• 2d pref 

Evansville A Terre Haute 

Express Adams 

• American 

• United States 

• Wells, Fargo 

Great Northern, preferred... . 
Hocking Valley 

• preferred 

Illinois Central 

Iowa Centra] 

• preferred 

Kansas City Southern 

• preferred 

Kan*. City Ft. S. A Mem. pref.. 
Lake Erie A Western 

• preferred 

Long Island 

Louisville A Nashville 

Manhattan consol 

Metropolitan Street 

Mexican Central 

Mexican Nationals 

Minneapolis A St. Louis. 

• preferred 

Missouri. Kan. A Tex 

• preferred 



Y ear 1901. Highest and Lowest in 1902. December, 1902. 



High. Low. 
91 42* 

108 70 

u « 
m% 65 




27 

_ 72 * 
140 91 

186 120* 
27 16 

62* 23 
77 * 68 * 
188 134 

200 175 

216 168* 
248 207 

175* 117* 
148* 126 

201 180 
81 10* 
57* 33 

101 72* 

60 40 

28* 16* 
238 187 

186* 106 
258 188* 

53* 29* 
108* 24 

M* 80 * 
68 41 

202 145 

219 170 

100 63 

199* 180 
208 167* 




108* 
90 67 

111* 76 
146 83 

177 150 

30 12* 

111$ 67g 

124 101« 

86V4 16 
6864 37 



Highest. | Lowest. 
96* -Sept. 9 , 74*— Jan. 27 
106*— Sept. 2 [ 96*— Jan. 27 



118*— Sept, in 
99 -Sept. 19 
72* — July 21 

146*— Sept. 3 
97 -May 22 
198 -Jan. 6 
57*— Sept. 3 



92*- Dec. 12 | 101 92* 

92 -Dec. 16 94* 92 

54*— Nov. 14 | 69* 69* 



High. Low. Closing . 
84* 77 84* 

100* 96* 100* 



45*— July 

79 -July 
220*— July 
151 -July 

35 -Aug. 

80 -May 
91* — Aug. 

198* — Sept. 
200*— Sept. 
271 -Apr. 
274*- Apr. 
206 —Sept. 
170* — Apr. 
210 —Apr. 
24*— Aug. 
44 —Sept. 
108* -Aug. 
110*— Apr. 
35*— July 
79* — Aug. 
53*— Sept. 
230* — Apr. 

184*- Jan. 
297 —Feb. 
51*— Aug. 
96*— Aug. 
44*— Jan. 
75*— Jan. 
63* — Jan. 
74*— Mar. 
240 -Oct. 
285 -Aug. 
160 -Aug. 
251 -Aug. 
203 -Dec. 
106 -Aug. 
98*— Dec. 
173*— Aug. 
51*— Aug. 
90*— Apr. 
30 —Aug. 
62*— Apr. 
88 —Aug. 
71*— Jan. 
138 -Feb. 
01*— May 
159* — A ug. 
158 -Nov. 
174 -Feb. 
81*— Mar. 
20*— Mar. 
115 -Apr. 
127*— Apr. 
36*— Sept. 
69*— Sept. 



112*— Jan. 28 
71 —Dec. 24 
165 -Nov. 20 
42*— Dec. 12 

29* — Dec. 15 
68 -Nov. 12 
184*— Jan. 0 
136*— Sept. 13 .... 

22 -Dec. 12, 29 
49*— Jan. 14 1 .... 



Sf 6 

87* 



133* 

82* 

175 

48* 

mi 

72 



16 



75 "—Jan. 
160*— Jan. 27 
186 -Jan. 14 
204* — Jan. 14 
230 -Jan. 18 
162 -Jan. 15 
140 -Feb. 0 
194* — Now 28 
15 -Dec. 11 
-Dec. 12 
—Nov. 10 
-Aug. 22 
i— Jan. 16 
-Jan. 16 
-Jan. 14 
26 1206 -Dec. 11 



179* 

194 

228 

280 

180 



Wi 132* 
71 78 



m 



166* 178* 

189 192 

210 219* 

230 230 

180 180 



163*— Nov. 
231 -Nov. 
35*— Dec. 
86*— Dec. 
28*— Dec. 
60*— Dec. 
41*— Dec. 
50 -Mar. 
198 —July 
210 —Jan. 
97 —Jan. 
185 —Jan. 
181*— Mar. 
06 — J an. 
81* -Jan. 
137 —Jan. 
37*— Jan. 
65 -Nov. 
19 —Jan. 
44 -Jan. 
75 —Dec. 
40 -Dec. 
120 -Oct. 
72* — Nov. 
102*— Jan. 
128 -Mar. 
135 -Oct. 
20*— Dec. 
14*— Jan. 
105 -Jan. 
118* — Jan. 
22*— Dec. 



10' 51 -Jan. 




128 

149 

■SB 



106 108 
120 120 
22* 27* 

51 58 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.— Continued. 



Year 1901. Highest and Lowest in 1902. December, 1902. 



Missouri Pacific 

N. Y. Cent. k Hudson River.. 
N. Y., Chicago k St. Louis. . . . 

• 2d preferred 

N. Y., Ontario & Western 

Norfolk k Western 

• preferred 

North American Co 



Year 


1901. 


High. 


Low. 


124* 


69 






95 


47 


40* 


24 


61* 


42 


j 92* 


82 


109 


73*1 



168*-Jan. 2 

57*— Aug. 8 
100 —Aug. 7 
37*— Sept. 8 
78^ — Sept. 8 
98 -July 23 



Lowest. High. Low. Closing. 
96*— Mar. 11 110* 99* 110* 

147 -Nov. 14 167* 148 161 

40 -Nov. 14 44* 40 43* 

80 -Nov. 15 87 80* 86 

26*— Dec. 12 82* 26* 32 

55 -Jan. 14 74 67 73* 

90 -Feb. 21 92 90 91* 



Pacific Mail 

Pennsylvania R. R. . ........ • • 

People’s Gas k Coke of Chic. 
Pullman Palace Car Co 



49* 30* 

rii w 

225 195* 



134 —Sept. 3 88 —Jan. 28 119 106 119 

49* - Mar. 10 37 -Nov. 15 40* 37 39fc 

170 -Sept. 4 147 -Jan. 14 158* 149* I55|i 

109* — Sept. 5 98*— Jan. 9 , 104* 98* 1039s 

250 -Apr. 29 215 —Jan. 13 230 222 229 



Reading • ••• 

■ 1st prefered . . . 

t 2d preferred... 



58 24* 

82* 65 
64* 38 



Sept. 3 
Sept. 10 
Sept. 11 



37 -Nov. 
147 —Jan. 


15 
14 1 




37 

140* 


ioiP 


98*— Jan. 


9 


104* 


98* 


215 — Jan. 


13 


230 


222 


229 


52*— Mar. 


10 


67* 


53* 


67* 


79* -Mar. 
60 —Jan. 


10 

14 


78$ 


83* 

72 


87* 



St. Louis & San Francisco. . . . 
* 1st preferred 



» 2d preferred 

St. Louis k Southwestern. . 

• preferred 

Southern Pacific Co 

Southern Railway 

# preferred 



Tennessee Coal & Iron Co. . . . 

Texas & Pacific 

Toledo, St. Louis & Western.. 
• preferred 



Union Pacific 

■ preferred . 



Wabash R.R 

# preferred 

Western Union 

Wheeling & Lake Erie 

# second preferred — 

Wisconsin Central 

# preferred 



“Industrial” 

Amalgamated Copper 

American Car & Foundry. . . . 

• pref 

American Co. Oil Co 

American Ice 

American Locomotive 



preferred, 
elting & Rel 
preferred. 



Am. Smelting & Refining Co. 



American 8ugar Ref. Co 

Anaconda Copper Mining — 



21* 85*- July 31 

75 90 —July 80 

53* 80*— July 30 

16 39 -Aug. 13 

41* 80 —Sept. 9 

29 81*— Sept. 10 

18 41*— Aug. 21 

67* 98*— Apr. 15 

49* 74* — Apr. 24 

23* 54*- Sept. 3 

10* 38* — Oct. 24 

28 49*-Sept. 2 

70 11 3*- Aug. 26 

81* 95 -Aug. 29 

11* 3894-Sept. 10 

2394 54*— Sept. 10 

81 97*— Aug. 26 

24 % 429^— Sept! 10 

14* 81 —Aug. 20 

38* 57* -Aug. 29 



130 60* 79 -Feb. 1 

35 19 37* — Oct. 3 

89 67 93* — Oct. 31 

35* 24 5794— Apr. 28 

41* 2594 31*— Jan. 2 

37* 22* 86*— Apr. 29 

91* 83* 100*— Apr. 29 
60 88* 49*— May 26 

104* 88 100*— June 23 

158 103* 135*— Mar. 31 

54* 28* 146 -Feb. 1 



5394-Jan. 2 

77 -Dec. 12 
65* — Dec. 12 
24*— Dec. 12 
55*— Mar. 5 
56 -Dec. 12 
28 -Dec. 12 
8994 -Dec. 15 

49*— Dec. 12 
37 —Dec. 15 
18*— Jan. 21 
35 -Jan. 15 

93*— Dec. 12 
86*— Mar. 6 

2194-Jan. 14 
87 -Dec. 12 
8494— July 10 
17 —Jan. 27 
28 —Jan. 14 
19*— Jan. 30 
39* Jan. 24 



53 —Nov. 14 
28*— Apr. tl 
85*— Jan. 14 
30*— Jan. 10 
9*— July 11 
23*— Dec. 12 
89 —Jan. 3 
36*— Nov. 28 
87*— Nov. 28 
118 -Nov. 11 
80 -Dec. 12 



93* 100* 

89* 93 

23* 30* 

87 88* 

20* 26 
30* 34* 



64* 5394 
36 32 

91* 86 

Stf \ 

29* 23* 

9594 90* 
43* 37 

94* 8994 

130* 117* 
97 80 



Continental Tobacco Co.pref. 124 93* I 126*-June 3 114 -Dec. 11 118* 114 



Distilling Co. of America.. 
■ preferred 



General Electric Co 

Glucose Sugar Refinding Co.. 



International Paper Co. . 

• preferred 

International Power 

National Biscuit 

National Lead Co 

Pressed Steel Car Co 

Republic Iron & Steel Co. 

* preferred 



U. S. Leather Co. . . 

* preferred. 

U. 8. Rubber Co 

* preferred . 

U. 8. Steel 

* pref 



10 * 6 * 
34* 23* 

28994 183* 
66 37 

28 18* 
81* 69 

T* 

25* 15 
52 30 

24 1194 

82 55* 

16* 794 

T 

85 47 

55 24 | 

101* 69 1 



10 -Feb. 3 
4294— Apr. 4 

834 -Apr. 9 
51*— Jan. 20 

23*— Mar. 20 j 
77*— Jan. 6 
199 —Apr. 29 
53*— Mar. 20 j 
32 —Sept. 26 ! 
68*— Oct. 3 
2494-Sept. 8 
83*— Sept. 10 ; 

15*— Sept. 22 
91*— Sept. 22 
19* -Oct. 1 
64 -Mar. 24 
| 4694— Jan. 7 
* 97*— Jan. 7 



4 —Aug. 18 
3194— Aug. 19 

170 Oct. 80 
8994— Jan. 3 

10*- Dec. 12 
70 -Dec. 15 
49 —Dec. 2 
40 -Nov. 12 
15*— Jan. 13 
39 —Jan. 14 
15*— Jan. 2 
68 —Jan. 10 

10*— Dec. 15 
79*— Jan. 21 
14 — Jan. 2 
49* -Dec. 12 
2994— Dec. 12 
79 -Dec. 12 



$ at* 

18394 171 



18* 16* 
7294 70 

64* 49 

46 4394 



78* 74* 

12 * 10 * 
89* 86* 

17* 14* 

58 49* 

37* 2994 
86 79 
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RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS, 



Last 8 alb, Price and Datb and Highest and Lowest Prices and Total 
Sales for the Month. 



Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. Principal 
Due. 



Amount. 



Ann Arbor 1st g 4’s. 



.1995 



Atch., Top. A 8. F. 

C Atch Top A Santa Fe gen g 4’s.l995 

registered 

adjustment, g. 4’s 1995 






7,000,000 q J 



registered 




stamped 


1995 


serial debenture 4 ’b— 




series A 


1908 


registered 




series B 


19>)4 


registered 




series C 


1905 


registered 




series D 


1906 


registered 




series E 


1907 


registered 




series F 


1908 


registered 




series G 


1909 


registered 




series H 


1910 


registered 




series I 


1911 


registered 




tenea .i 


1912 


registered 




series K 


1913 


registered 




series L 


1914 


registered 




Chic. & St. L. 1st 6’s. . 


1915 



138,1 17,500 ( a &o 

\ A A O 

I 31,055,000 NOV 

i NOV 

20,673,000 M & N 



j. 2,500,000 
l ’ 2,500,000 

r 

t 2,500.1)00 

f 

j. 2,500,000 

! * 2,500,000 

f 

[ 2,500,000 

i ’ ’i’.mbbo 

i 

♦ 2,500,000 

f , 



l 

Atl. Knox. A Nor. Ky. 1st g. 5s. .1946 



Balt. & Ohio prior lien g. 3*6s. .1925 J 

• registered i 

• g. 4s 1948 

• g. 4s. registered 

• ten year e. deb. g. 4’s. .1911 

Pitt Jun. & M. div. 1st g. 3*6s. 1925 

• registered 

Pitt L. E. & West Va. System 

refunding g4s 1941 

• Southw’n div. 1st g.3^s. 1925 

• registered 

Monongabela River 1st g. g., 5’s 1919 
Cen. Ohio. Reorg. 1st c. g. 4*6’s, 1930 



2.500.000 
) 

( 2,500,000 

f 

| 2,500,000 

I ’2,500,000 
) 

1.500.000 



f A a 

F A A 
F A A 
F A A, 
F A A 
F A A 
F A A 
F A A 
F A A 
F A A 
F A A 
F A A 
F A A 
FA A 
FA A 
F A A 
F A A 
F A A 
F A A 
F A A 
F A A 
F A A 
F A A 
F A A 
MAS 



Last Sale. 


December Sales. 


Price. Date. 


High. Low. 


1 Total. 


97 Dec. 29, ’02 


98*6 97 


52,000 


102*6 Dec. 31, ’02 
UB*4 Deo. 8Q,*U2 
92 Dec. 31, ’02 
94*6 Apr. 15, ’02 


102*4 101 
102*4 102*4 
92 89, 


ill 


91 Dee. 30, ’02 

97 Aug. 5, ^2 


91*4 89*6 




97,000 





69,798,000 j 

j 65,963.000 \ 
592,000 
j- 11,293,000 



J A .1 
J A J 



20,000,000 M A N 
41,990,000 , Q & J J 
700,000 FA A 



Buffalo, Rocb. A Pitts, g.g. 5’s...l937 4,427,000 m a 9 1 116 

Alleghany & Wu. 1st g. gtd 4’s. 1998 2,000.000 a a o 

Clearfield* Mah. 1st g.g. 5’s. ...1943 650,000 .i A .1 

Rochester A Pittsburg. 1st 6’s. .1921 1,300,000 f a a 

• cons. 1st 6’s, 1922 3,920,000 .i A d 

Buff. A Susq. 1st refundg g. 4’s. .1951 \ a l j a j 

• registered t -d,U2l,ooo- , & j 

Burlington, Cedar R. A N. 1st 5’s, 1906 6,500,000 .tad' 

• con. 1st & col. tst 5’s. . . 1934 I ~ «... ^ s a a o 

• registered f 7,603.000 -j A & 0 

Ced. Eta pi a. Falls & Nor. 1st 5’s. 1921 1,905.000 a a oi 

M inneap’s A St. Louis 1st 7’s, g, 1927 I 150,000 j a d! 

10 



92*6 Nov. 10, ’02 








114*6 Oct. 8, ’02 








95 Dec. 31, ’02 


mi 


94 


251,500 


97 Apr. 28, ’02 




102 Dee. 31, ’02 


102*6 


100*6 


389,000 


104 Sept.18,’02 


111 Oct. 18, ’02 








89*6 Nov.20,’02 










96 Dee. 29, ’02 


96 


94 


282,000 


90 Dec. 31, ’02 


90 


88% 


214,000 


90*4 July 16. ’01 




114*4 June27,’02 








112 Nov.14,’99 








116 Dec. 30,’02 


11696 


116 


12,000 


128 June 6, ’02 
130 May 20, ’02 








126 Dec. 30, ’02 
103 Junel6,’02 


126’’ 


128 


1,000 


102*6 Dec. 11, ’02 


103 


102*6 


7,500 


123 Dec. 6, ’02 


123 


122*4 


25,000 


124% Feb. 28, ’02 




118 Jan. 27. ’02 








140 Aug.24,’95 
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THE BANKERS' MAGAZINE. 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Notk.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Namb. 



Principal 



Canada Southern 1st int. gtd 5’s, 1008 

• 2d mortg. 5’s, 1918 

• registered 

Central Branch U. Pac.lst g.4’s.l948 

Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g. 5’s, 1067 

Central R’y of Georgia, 1st g. 5’s. 1946 
registered $1,000 & $8,000 

con. g. 5’s 1046 

con. g. 5’s, reg.$l,000 & $5,000 

1st. pref. inc. g. 5’s, 1945 

2d pref. inc. g. 5’s 1045 

8d pref. inc. g. 5’s 1945 

Chat. div. pur. my. g.4’s.l051 
Macon A Nor. Div. 1st 
g 6’s 1946 

Mid. Ga.' & AtlVdiv. g5e'.1947 
Mobile div. 1st g. 5’s. . . .1946 

Central of New Jersey, gen. g. 

6’s 1967 I 

• registered i 

Am. Dock A lmprovm’t Co. 5’s, 1921 
• Lehigh A H. R. gen. gtd g. 5’s.. 1920 
Lehigh A W.-B. Coal con. 5’s...l9l2 

• con. extended gtd. 4%’s.l910 
. N.Y. A Long Branch gen.g. 4’s.l941 




Charleston A Sav. 1st g. 7’s 1986 



Ches. A Ohio 6’s, g.. Series A 1908 

• Mortgage gold 6’s 1911 

• 1st con. g. ft's 1939 

• registered 

• Gen. m. g. 4%’s 1992 

• registered 

• Craig Val. 1st g. 6’s 1940 

• (R. A A. d.) 1st c. g. 4’s, 1989 

• 2d con. g. 4’s 1989 

• Warm S. Val. 1st g. 5’s, 1941 

Greenbrier Ry. 1st gtd. 4*s 1940 



Chic. A Alton R. R. s. fund g. 6’s.l908 

j • refunding g. 3’s 1949 

I • • registered 

Chic. A Alton Ry 1st lien g. 3%’s.l960 

• registered 

Chicago, Burl. A Quincy con. 7*8.1903 
Chic. A Iowa div. 6’s. . . .1906 

Denver div. 4’s. 1922 

Illinois div. 3%s 1949 

registered 

(Iowa div.) sink. I’d 5’s, 1919 

4’s. 1919 

Nebraska extensi’n 4’s, 1927 

registered 

Southwestern div. 4’s..l92l 

4’s joint bonds 1921 

• registered 

5’s, debentures. 1913 

l Han. A St. Jos. con. 6’s 1911 

Chicago A E. 111. 1st s. f’d c’y. 6’s.l907 
( • small bonds. 

• 1st con. 6’s, gold 1984 

• gen. con. 1st 5’s 1937 

• registered 

Chicago A lnd. Coal 1st 5’s . . . .1986 

Chicago, Indianapolis A Louisville. 

i • refunding g. 6’s 1947 

*{ • ref.g.S’s 1947 

I Louisv. N. Alb. A Chic. 1st 6’s. .1910 



14.000. 000 
6,000,000 

2.500.000 

4.880.000 

[ 7,000,000 

[ 16,700,600 

4.000. 000 

7.000. 000 

4.000. 000 

1.840.000 

840.000 

413.000 

1 . 000 . 000 

46,091,000 1 

4.987.000 

1.062.000 

2.691.000 

12.175.000 

1.500.000 

1,500,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

25.858.000 

33.833.000 

650.000 
6,000,000 
1,000,000 

400.000 

2,000,000 



1,671,000 

29.606,000 



[ 22.000,000 

21 , 699,000 

2 . 320.000 

5 . 272.000 

j - 37 , 096,000 

2 . 566.000 

8 . 890.000 

j - 25 , 900,000 

2 . 850.000 
■f 215 , 153,000 

9 . 000 . 000 

8 . 000 . 000 

| 2 , 989,000 

2 . 653.000 
} 13 , 648,000 1 

4 . 630.000 



4.700.000 

8.842.000 
3,000,000 



Int'st 

Paid. 



Last Sale. 



Price. 



Date. 



j * j 107 Dec. Sl.TO 
ihas 109 Dec. 29, ’02 
(Mas 106*6 Dec. 29,’01 

j A D 94% Sept. 6, *02 

MAN, 107% Dec. 29, ’02 

122% Dec. 2, *02 



F A A 
F A A| 
MAN 

M AN| 
OCT 1 
OCT 1 
OCT 1 

J A Dj 

J A J 
J A J 
J A J 



J A J 
Q J 
J A J| 
J A J 
Q M 
Q M 
MAS 

J A J 

A A Ol 
A A o| 
MAN 
MAN 
MAS! 
MAS 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
M A 8 
MAN 



MAN 

A A O 

A A O 

J A J 
J A J 

J A J 
F A A 
F A A 
J A J 
J A J 
A A O 
A A Ol 
MAN 

!m a n 1 

MAS 
J A J 
Q JAN 
MAN 

MA S 

J A D 
J A D 
A A O 
MAN 
MAN 
J A J 



J A J 
J A J 
J A J 



106% Dec. 31, ’02 
106% Sept.18,’01 
76% Dec. 26, *02 
36% Dec. 81, ’02 
26% Dec. 31, ’02 
92 Aug.2l,*02 

108% Sept. 3,’02 
102 June29,’99 

112% Apr.30,’02 



135% Dec. 29, ’02 
183 Dec. 19. ’02 
114% Dec. 4, ’02 

106 Mar.* 27, ’02 
100 Dec. 26, ’02 



106% Dec. 13,’99 

109% Nov.29,’02 
118 Dec. 9, ’02 
118% Dec. 81,’G2 
116 July 16, *01 
103% Dec. 31, *02 
103 Apr. 18,’01 
112 Nov. 3, *02 
103% Dec. 24, ’02 
99 Oct, 30, ’02 
106% Oct. 29,’02 



101 Dec. 29,’02 
82% Dec. 26,’OK 



81 Dec. 31, *02 
83% Apr. 16.’02 

104% Dec. 30.’02 
104% Apr. 11.19’ 
101 Nov. 8,’02 
97% Dec. 20. ’02 

U4% Aug.‘0.’O2 
103 Oct. 28, *02 
107% Dec. 31, *02 
112% Apr. 17,’01 
100 Mar. 20, *02 
96 Dec. 31,*02 
94% Dec. 29, *02 
106% Dec. 10, ’02 
117 Dec. 23, *02 

109% Dec. 18,’Q2 
112 Apr. 2,’90 
136 Dec. 23, ’02 
120% Dec. 27,*02 
120 Dec. 4,*02 
121% Dec. 11, ’02 



132 Nov.17,’02 

117% Nov. 20, *02 
115 May 9,’02 



Deobmbeb Sales. 



High. Low.l Total . 



107 10 

1U9 10 

106% 10) 



107 % 


107 % 


2,000 


122 % 


122 % 


1,000 


107 


104 % 


362,000 


76 % 


*72 ' 


19,000 


36 % 

28 % 


84 

24 


265,500 

106,000 


.... 








185 % 


24,000 


135 % 


133 


49,000 


1U >* 


114 * 


2,000 


102 *' 


1 * 00 * 


6,000 








113 


118 


5,000 


118 % 


U 6 % 


32,000 


106 


102 


303.000 


103 % 


102 % 


85,000 








101 


101 


5,000 


83 % 


82 % 


97,000 


81 


78 


182,000 


104 % 


104 % 


15,000 




* 97 % 


6,000 








107 % 


107 * * 


52,000 


an 

106 % 


w % 

98 

106 % 


1 , 962,000 

33,000 

6.000 


117 


117 


2,000 


109 % 


109 % 


9,000 


137 % 


186 V 


7,000 


121 


120 % 


60,000 


120 


120 


1,000 


121 % 


121 % 


5,000 



65.000 

29.000 

15.000 
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THE BANKERS* MAGAZINE. 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4’s..l947 



Choc., i 



r.gen.g. 



Cin., Ham. & Day. con.s’k. f’d 7*8.1905 

J • 2dg.4%’s 1037 

1 Cin., Day. & Ir’n 1st gt. dg. 5*s..l941 



Cin.,Wab. & Mich.div. 1st g. 4’s. 1991 
8t. Louis div. 1st ml. (rustg.4* 

• registered 

Sp’glield & Col. div. 1st g. 4*8. ..1040 
White W. Val. div. 1st g. 4’s. . . . 1940 
Cin.,Ind., St. L. A Chic. 1st g.4’s.l936 

• registered 

• con. 0’s 1930 

Cin.,S’dusky&(’lcv.con.lst g.5’sl928 
Clev.,C.,C. & Ind.con.7’8 10U 

» sink, fund 7’s 1914 

t gen. consol 6’s 1934 

• registered 

Ind. Bloom. <8r West. 1st pfd 4*i 
Ohio, lnd. & W., 1st pfd. 5*8. . . .1938 
Peoria & Eastern 1st eon. 4’s. ..1940 

• income 4*8 1990 



Clev., Lorain & Wheel *g con.l st 5*sl933 



Colorado & Southern 1st g. 4*8. . . 1929 
Conn., Passumpsic Riv’s 1st g. 4*8.1943 

Delaware, Lack. & W. mtge ?’s. .1907 
f Morris & Essex 1st m 7’s 1914 



\ N. Y., Lack. & West*n. 1st 6*8... 1921 

• const. 5*8 1923 

• terml. imp. 4’s 193:1 

Syracuse, Bing. & N. Y. 1st 7*8.. 1906 
Warren Rd. 1st rfdg.gtd g.3%’s.20C0 

Delaware & Hudson Canal. 

• 1st Penn. Div. c. 7*s.. .1917 

• reg 1917 

Albany & Susq. 1st c. g. 7’s 1906 

• registered 

• 6*8 1906 

• registered 

Rens. & Saratoga 1st c. 7’s 1921 

. 1st r 7 r s 1921 



Denver & Rio 0. 1st con. g. 4’s.. .1936 

• con. g.4%’s 1936 

* impt. m.g. 5’s 1928 

Denv. & Southern Ry g. s. fg. 5’s. 1929 
Des Moines Union Ry 1st g. 5’s. .1917 

Detroit Sc Mack. 1st lien g. 4s 1995 

• g- 4s 1995 

Detroit Southern 1st g. 4's 1951 

• Ohio South, div. lstg.4’8. 1941 
Duluth & Iron Range 1st 5*8 1937 

* registered 

» 2d 1 m 6s 1916 

Duluth So. Shore & At. gold 5*8.. 1937 

Elgin Joliet & Eastern 1st g 5’s. .1941 



1 


Int'st 


| Last Sale. 


December Sales. 


Amount. 










Paid. 


PrUx. Date. 


High. Low. 


Total. 


14,534.000 


.1 A D 


135% Dec. 26, *02 
135 Dec. 30.’02 


135% 


134% 


30,000 


9,917,000 


i M & N 


135 


135 


4,000 


768,000 


.1 & .1 


137*4 Sept.23,»02 








6.070.000 


A ft O 


125% Dec. 17, *02 


125% 


l&% 


3.000 


13,635,000 


J & J 


86*4 Dec. 30,*02 


86*4 


85 


38,000 


9,868,000 


Q M 


116% Nov. 21, *02 






5.753,000 


J & FJ 


109 Apr.28,’02 






1 


5,500,000 


|J A .1 


114% May 14,*02 








927,000 

2 , 000,000 

3,500,000 


a a o 

.1 A .1 


111*4 Dec. 9, *01 
113 Oct. 10,19* 
113*4 Dec. 13, *02 








M & N 


114 


113% 


3,000 


1 5,650,000 


j a r> 


99*4 Dec. 31, *02 




98 


207.000 


5,000,000 


j a j 


101% Oct. 8 , *02 








4,000,000 


.1 a j 


101% Nov. 3, *02 








| 9,750,000 


MAN 


102% Dec. 29, *02 
103 Oct. 10, *02 


10234 

.... 


101 % 


53,000 


1,035,000 


M A 8 


102 Dec. 9 , *02 


102 


101 


6.000 


650,000 


j a j 


83 Nov. 22, *99 








[- 7,685,000 


Q F 


99% Dec. 11, *02 
95 Nov. 15, *94 


99% 




5,000 


668,000 


m a n 


107*4 June 30, *93 









2,571,000 


j a .i 


115 Nov. 3, *01 








| 3,991,000 ] 


j a i> 
j a d 


134% Jan. 7, *02 
119% Nov.19,’89 
138 May 9,*02 








[ 3,305,000 j 


j a .i 








j a .) 








981,500 

500,000 

8 , 1 ( 0,000 


\a<> 
Q J 
a a o 


104% Nov.19,’01 




.... 




98% Dee. 19. *02 


99% 


98% 


78,000 


4,000,000 


A 


80% Dec. 27, *02 


80% 


75 


199,000 


5,000.000 


a a o 


114 Dec. 19,*02 


115 


114 


3,000 


| [ 2,936.000 J 


j a j 

QJ 
J A .1 


127% Jan. 25, *02 








8,940,000 




82 Dec. 31, *02 


82 


79% 


113,000 


18.350,000 


f a a 


93 Dec. 31, *02 


93 


90 


149,000 


1 ,900,000 


a a o 


102 Dec. 27, *93 




.... 




3,067,000 | 


m a s 


115 Nov. 7, *02 








5,000,000 


m a n 


132*4 Dec. 4. *02 


132*4 


132*4 1 


3,000 


\ 12,151,000 


j a i) 
j a i) 


137 Sept.26,’02 

140 Oct, 26, *98 








7.030,000 


.i a d 








I 12 , 000,000 1 


j a .j 


132% Dec. 24, *02 


182% 


132% 


6,000 


5,00.1,000 1 


f a a 


115*4 Aug. 4 , *02 






5,000,000 


MAN 


103 Dec. 13, *02 


103" 


1 « * | 


10,000 


1 ,966,000 


a a o 


ii 2 Novjn,n» 








905,000 


p a a 


103% Oct. 28, *02 








[- 5.000,000 -J 


MAS 

MAR 


140*4 Dec. 4, *02 
149 Aug. 5,*01 
113 Aug.18,’02 


140*4 


140*4 | 


10,000 


[ 3,000,000 •[ 


a a o 
a a o j 




:::: 




122 June 6 . *99 
106 Oct. 7,' ’02 
109% Nov. 16, *01 
14334 Nov. 10, *02 


[ 7,000,000 


a a o 




:::: 




a a o 








j- 2,000,000 -J 


M A N 

m a n 




.... 

:::: 




147% Junel8,*01 
101 Dec. 30, *02 


32,050,000 


.i a j 


101*4 


100%l 


169,000 


6.382,000 


j a .i 


106 Dec. 27. *02 


106 


106 l 


10.000 


8,103,500 


J a d 


105 Deo. 17, *02 


106 


105 


6,000 


4.923.000 


.1 A I) 


89 Aug.28,’02 








628,000 


MAN 


111 Feb. 28, *01 








900,000 

1,250,000 


j a i) 


102% Oct, 16, *01 ; 
93% Aug. 5. ’02 
86 Oct. 30, *02 








j a i) 








2,866,000 


.7 A I) 








4,231,000 


was 


91*4 Dec. 29, ’02 


91*4 


91*4 


2,666 


\ 6,734,000 1 j 


a a o 
a a o 


114 Dec. 3. *02 
101% July 23,*89 


114 


114 


9,000 


2,000.000 


.7 A .7 








4,000,000 


.7 A .1 


115 Sept. 20, *02 ( 




.... 




8,500,000 1 


M AN 


112 Dec. 13, *02 


112 


112 


5.000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prioes and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Last Sale. 




December Sales. 



Price. Date. High. Low. Total. 



Erie 1st ext. g. 4’s.. 



.1947 



• 3d extended g. 5’s 1919 

• ad extended g. 4%’s. . 1921 

• 4th extended g. 5’s 1920 

• 5th extended g. 4’s 1938 

• 1st cons gold 7's 1930 

• 1st cons, fund g.7’s. ...1920 
Brie K.R. 1st con.g-4s prior bds.1996 ! 

• registered 

• 1st con. gen. lien g.4s.l996 

• registered i 

• Penn. coi. trust g. 4*8.1951 

Buffalo, N. Y. Erie 1st 7’s 1»1H 

Buffalo Sc Southwestern g. 6’s..l908 

• small I 

Chicago & Erie 1st gold 5’s 1983 

Jefferson R. R. 1st gtd g. 5*8.. ..1909 

Long Dock consol, g. 6’s 1935 

N. Y. L. E. Sc W. Coal Sc R. R. Co. 

1st gtd. currency 6’s 1933 

N. Y., L. E. Sc W. Dock Sc Imp. 

Co. 1st currency 6*s 1913 

N. Y. Sc Green w VI Lake gt go's.. 1940 

• small 

Midland R. of N. J. 1st g. 0’s. ..1910 
N.Y., Sus.& W. 1st refdg. g. 5's.. 19537 

• 3d g. 4%’s 1937 

• gen. g. 5*8 1940 

• term. 1st g. 5’ s 1943 

• registered $5,01 X) eac h 

(. Wilkesb. Sc East. 1st gtd g. 5’s. . 1943 

Evans. & Terre Haute 1st con. tt’s.1931 

• 1st General g 5’s. 1943 

• Mount Vernon 1st 6’s. ..1933 

• Sul. Co. Bch. 1st g 6’s. . . 1930 
Evans. Sc Ind’p. 1st con. g g H’s. . ..1920 
Florida Cen. Sc Penins. 1st g 5’s. ..1918 

• 1st land grant ex. g 5*8.. 1980 

• 1st con. g5’s 1943 

Ft. Smith U’n Dep. Co. 1st g4%'s.l94l 
Ft. Worth & D.C.ctfs.dep. 1st H’s.. 1921 
Ft. Worth & Rio Grande 1st g 5*s.l938 
Galveston H. Sc H. of 1882 Ist5s..l913 

Geo. Sc Ala. 1st con. g 5s 1945 

Ga. Car. Sc N. Ry. 1st gtd. g. 5’s. .1937 
Gulf Sc Ship Isl.lst refg.&ter^’s. .1952 1 

• registered f 

h 



3.482.000 

3.149.000 

4.018.000 

3.920.000 
709,500 

16.890.000 
3,099,500 

34.000. 000 

34.885.000 

32.000. 000 

2.5180.000 

1.500.000 

12 . 000 . 000 

2.900.000 

7.500.000 

1.100.000 



M & N 
M & S 
M & S 
A A O 
•I & D 
MAS 
MAS 
I 1 JAJ 
I f JAJ 
I j JAJ 
| { JAJ 
F A A 
J A D 
i JAJ 
j JAJ 
M A N 
A A O 
A A O 

[ MAN 
3,390,000 ! JAJ I 



116% 



110% Dec. 23,’02 116% 

11914 June 6, ’02 .... 

110% Apr. 16/02 , .... 

117 Dec. 19, '02 117 

109*4 Jnn. 10, ’02 
138 Dec. 80/02 
136 Sept.10,’02 

100 Dec. 30, *02 
98l£ July 29, *02 
87*4 Dec. 31,*02 | 87% 8:3 



138 
100 ’ 



117 

1*37% 

97% 



if 



1.453.000 

3.500.000 

8 . 750.000 
458.000 

2.546.000 

2,000,000 *J 

3,000,000 



I 1 

[man 

A A O 
JAJ 
I FA A 

Ifa a 

MAN 
M A N 
J A D 



J A 
A A 
A A 
A A 
A 



3,000,000 

2.333.000 

375.000 

450.000 

1.591.000 

3.000. 000 j a 

433.000 j A 

4.370.000 .1 A 

1.000. 1X4) J & 

8.170.000 .... 
2.803,01X1 .1 .v 

2.000. 000 a A 

2.932.000 j A 

5.5300.000 J A 

2.931.(100 • 



A J 

A J 



Hock. Val. Ry. 1st con. g. 4%’s.. .1999 1 J 

j * registered i D*«J7,000 ^ 



J • registered . 
f Col. Hock’s val. 1st ext. g. 4’s.l848 

Illinois Central, 1st g. 4’s 1951 

registered 

1st gold 8%’s 1951 

registered 

1st g 53s sterl . £500,000.. 1951 

registered 

total outstg. . . .913,960,000 
oollat. trust gold 4’s. .1952 

regist’d 

col. t.g.4sL. N. O.&Te x .19553 

registered 

Cairo Bridge g 4’s 1950 

registered 

Louisville di v.g. 3%’s. 1953 

registered 

Middle div. reg. 5’s. . . 1921 

St. Louis div. g. 3’s 1951 

registered 

g. 3%’s 1951 

registered 

Sp’gfleld div lstg 53%’s,195l 

registered 

West’n Line 1st g. 4’s, 1951 

registered 

Belleville & Carodt 1st 6’s 1923 



f 
f 

| 2,500,000 

f 



i vm nnn j JAJ 113*4 Oct. 10, ’02 
J.0UJ.UUU j JA J ll3 ^ Marl2J9 i 

•> r>TW| J JAJ 104 Dec. 13, ’02 
Z,4W,WU -j JA J 1Q2 ^ Apr 15 , m 



I i j*j n)2% A 
Im A s 92*4 July 13,’90 1 



104 104 



15,000,000 ) * 
|A A 

24.079.000 
*3,000,000 

14.320.000 
600,000 

4.939.000 

6.321.000 ij 



M A 
M A 
J A 
J A 
J A 
J A 
F A 
J A 
A 
A 
A 

2 . 000,000 ; 

J A 

5,425,000 £ J 
470,000 Ij a 



o 104% Aug. 
o 102 Oct. 
n 102% Dec. 
n i 104% May 

m ' May 
98% Nov. 
88% Dec. 
95 Dec. 
87% May 
101% Jan. 
J| 98*4 Oct. 
j 101% Sept, 
j 100 Nov. 
J 124 Dec. 
a 110 Oct. 
a 101% Jan. 
n 124 May 



19/02 . . . 

4, ’01 . . . 

24, ’02 103 
30, ’03 I ... 



102 % 



24, '99 
. 6, ’02 
8. ’99 
21. ’99 
34, *02 
531.19’ j 
3, ’02 
10/95 
,19’ I 
11/99 
23/03 
31.19’ 
16/01 1 



92*4 Dec. 530/02 


92% 


. 91 


351,000 


127% Dec. 32/02 


128 


1537% 


11,000 










120 


Dec. 19/02 


120 


118% 


534,666 


106 


Aug. 5/03 








134 


Dec. 27/03 


1534 


134 


5,000 


| 113% Dec. 17/02 


113% 


113% 


4,000 


118% Apr. 23/02 








1 109 


Oct. 27/98 








1 12% Dec. 31/02 


112% 


112% 


10, OCX) 


114 


Dec. 18/02 


114 


114 


28,000 


103 


Apr. 1/02 








105 


Dec. 15/02 


100 


105 


5.000 


110 


Oct. 14,02’ 


.... 






111 


Dec. 31/02 


Ill 


110% 


7,666 


121 


Nov.24/02 








110 


Aug. 20/02 








112 


June 2/03 








95 


Sept. 15/91 








115 


May 28/02 








100 


Sept. 6/99 








100% Feb. 30/03 








105 


Mar. 11/98 








110% Dec. 31/02 


111** 


108% 


71,000 


80% Dec. 4/03 


86% 


80% 


2,000 


m 


Dec. 19/02 


103 


103 


10,000 


111 


Nov. 535/02 








112 


Sept. 19/02 








110 


Dec. 29/02 


110 


107% 


74,000 


105% Dec. 18/02 


K>5% 


105% 


5,000 



1,000 

2,666 

13,660 

’ 155,000 

*380,66*0 



1,000 



36.000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— The railroads enclosed in a brace ar e leased to Company first named. 

December Sales. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Carbond’e k Shawt’n 1st g. 4’s, 1982 
Chic., St. L. AN. O. gold 6’s. . . .1961 

• gold 6’s, registered 

• g. Shi’s 1961 

• registered 

• Memph. div. 1st g. 4’s, 1951 

, • registered 

1 St. Louis South. 1st gtd. g.4’s, 1981 
Ind., Dec. k West. 1st g. 5’s 1935 

* 1st gtd. g. 5’s 1985 

Indi&na,Illinpi&& lowalst g.4’s. .1960 
Internal, k Gt. N’n 1st. 6’s, gold. 1919 

. 2dg.6’s 1909 

» Sd g. 4’s 1921 

Iowa Central 1st gold 6’s 1988 

# refunding g. 4’s . . .1951 

Kansas C. k M. R. & B. Co. 1st 

gtd g. 6’s 1929 

Kansas City Southern 1st g. 3*s. .1960 

• registered 

Lake Erie k Western 1st g. 5’s. . .1987 

J • 2d mtge. g. 6’s 1941 

1 Northern Ohio 1st gtd g 5’s. . . 1945 
Lehigh Val. (Pa.) coll. g. 6’s 1997 

* registered 

Lehigh Val. N. Y. 1st m. g. 4%’s.l940 

* registered 

Lehigh Val. Ter. R. 1st gtd g. 5’s. 1941 

m rnoHntnrnrl 

Lebigh V. (foal Co. lit gtd g.'6 ; 8.'ifl03 

• registered 1988 

Lehigh k N. Y., 1st gtd g. 4’s 1945 

• registered 

J Elm..Cort. k N.lst g.lst pfd 6’s 1914 
1 • • g. gtd 5’s 1914 



Long Island 1st cons. 6’s 1931 

• 1st con. g. 4’s 1981 

Long Island gen. m. 4’s 1988 

• Ferry 1st g. 4%’s 1*83 

. g. 4’s 1932 

• unified g. 4’e 1949 

• deb.g.5’8 1984 

Brooklyn k Montauk 1st 0’s: . . . 1911 

• 1st 5’s 1911 

N. Y. B’kln k M. B.lst c. g. 5’b, ..1985 
N. Y. k Rook’y Beach 1st g. 5 ’b, 1927 
Long Isl. R. R. Nor. Shore Branch 

1st Con. gold garn’t’d 5’s, 1982 



Amount. 



Louis, k Nash. gen. g. 6’s 1980 

gold 6’s 1987 

Unified gold 4’s 1940 

registered 1940 

collateral trust g. 5’s, 1981 
coll, tr 6-20 g 4’s. .1903-1918 
E m H end. AN. Ist6’s. .1919 
L. Cln.ALex.g. 4%’s, . . 1931 
N.O. AMobilel8tg.6’8..1t«30 

2dg. 6’s 1980 

Pensacola div. g. 0’s... 1920 

E t. Louis div. Istg. 6’s.l9Kl 

3 g.8’s i960 

H. B’ge 1st sk’fd. g6’s.l931 

Ken. Cent. g. 4’s. 1987 

L.A N. A Mob. A Montg 

1st. g. 4%s 1945 

N. Fla. A 8. 1st g. g. 5’s, 1987 
Pen. A At. 1st g. g, 0’s, 1921 
S.AN.A.con. gtd.g.5’s.l980 
So. A N. Ala. si’fd.g.08.1010 
Lo. A Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s.l945 



241.000 

10.565.000 

1.352.000 

3.600.000 

538.000 

1.824.000 

938.000 

4.850.000 

10.235.000 

9.335.000 

2.729.000 

7.050.000 

2,000,000 

3.000. 000 

30.000. 000 

7.250.000 

3.026.000 

2.500.000 

8.000. 000 

15.000. 000 

10.000. 000 

\ 10,280,000 

2,000,000 

750.000 

1.250.000 



_ „ Last Sale. 

InVst 

Paid. Prict , 



Date. 



3.010.000 

1.121.000 
3,000,000 
1,600,000 

326,003 
0,360,000 

1.135.000 
260,000 

750.000 

1.001.000 a to 

888.000 |m A 8 

1. 4201.000 IQ JAN 



MAS 

J D 15 
J D 15 
J D 16 
J D 15) 
JED 
J A D 
MAS 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
MAN 
MAS 
M A 8 
J A D 
MAS 



A A O 
A A O 
A AO 

J A J 
J A J 
A A O 
MAN 
MAN 
S JAJ 
t JAJ 
A A O 
A A O 
JAJ 
JAJ 
\ MAS 
I MAS 
A A O 
A A O 



Q J 
Q J 
J A D 
M A 
J A D 
MAS 
J A D 
M A 8 
M A 8 



8.911.000 

1.704.000 

29,270.000 

5.120.000 

7.500.000 

1.785.000 

8 . 258.000 

5.000. 000 

1.000. 000 

580,000 

3,500,(00 

3.000. 000 

1.021.000 

0,742,000 

4.000. 000 

2.096.000 

2.659.000 

3.073.000 

1 . 942.000 

3.000. 000 



J A D| 
MAN 
JAJ 
JAJ 
MAN 
A A O] 
J A D| 
I M AN 
, J A J 
JAJ 
I M A 8 

mas! 

M A 
M A 8 
JAJ 

MAS 
FA A 
FA A 
FA A 
A A O) 
MAS 



Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s 1990 1 m ms rvn I a a o| 108M Dec. 80,’02 1 10 

• registered 1 f > a a o' 108% Dec. 17,’02 1 10! 



106 Jan. 22,19’ 
127 Dec. 9, ’02 
120% Nov. 18, ’01 
104 % Apr. 11, *02 
10 0% Aug.17,’99 
105 Dec. 30, ’02 
121 Feb. 24, *99 
101 Mar. 3, ’02 
110 Dec. 19, ’02 
107% Dec. 18, ’01 
10294 Mar. 22,*02 
119% Dec. 23, ’02 
97% Dec. 30, ’02 
71 Oct. 28, *02 
115% Dec. 26, ’02 
91 Dec. 23, ’02 



69 Dec. 81, *02 
63% Oct. 16,19’ 



High. Low.l Total. 



127 127 



105 105 



110 107% 

107% 107% 

mii m* 



00% 68% 



119% Dec. 22,*02 | 120 

' “ 117! 

112 % 



117% Dec. 23. ’02 ; 117% 
112% Dec. 23,’02 



119% 

117% 

112 % 

108% 

11*7% 

96% 



100 % 



110 Feb. 8, *02 J 

iu8% Dec. 0,’O2 108% 
109% Junel8,’02 ... 
117% Dec. 1,’02 117% 
109% Oct. 18, ’99 
108% Sept. 8,’01 

96% Dec. 10, *02 90% 

ioi%'SeptVl, ; 99 

118% No v.U.TO ! 

101 Nov. 22, ’99 I 
103 Nov. 26, *02 
103 May 29, *02 
102% May 6,’97 1 
100% Dec. 19. ’02 , 100% 

111 Jan. 22,’02 1 

i09% J u n el 7, *90 

112 Mar. 10, ’02 
112% Jan. 10,’Q2 

112% Apr. 9, ’02 



115% Dec. 23, ’02 
111 Nov.19,’02 

10144 Dec. 80, ’02 
83 Feb. 27, ’98 

111 Dec. 22. *02 
99% Dec. 18,’02 

112 Dec. 29,’Q2 
109% Oct. 27,’98 
l»»% Feb. 28, *02 
124% Apr. 10, *02 
110% Mar. 22, ’(6 
125% Aug.12,'02 

75 June20,’02 | 

m * Sept.18,’02 



110% Mar. 20, *02 
112 Dec. 23,’02 | 118 118 

114 Sept.22,’02 

115 Dec. 5. *01 1 
112 Sept .29, *02 . 

100 Mar.19,’01 j 



24,000 



10,000 



12,000 

1,000 

* 7*666 

I&ooo 

”£666 

15,000 



290.000 



19,000 

5.000 

4.000 



2,000 



5.000 



1.000 



6,000 



117 


115% | 


| 82,000 


101 % 


10) ' 


iiO.OOO 


111” 


110% 1 


6,000 


Si 


99%) 

112 


I 27.000 
3,000 



3,000 



103 

103% 



267,000 

10,000 
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B IND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Mexican Central. 

• con. mtge. 4*8. 1911 

• 1st con. inc. 3*s 1989 

. 2d 8*s 1989 

• equip. Acollat.g. 5*8.... 1917 

• fid series g. 5*s 1919 

• col.trust g.4%*slst se ofl907 
Mexican Internat*! 1st con g. 4*8,1977 

• stamped gtd 

Mexican Northern 1st g. 6*s 1910 

• registered 

Minneapolis A 8L Louis 1st g. 7*8 . 1927 

• Iowa ext. 1st g. 7*s 1909 

• Pacific ext. 1st g. 6’s. . . .1921 

• Southw. ext. 1st g. 7*s. . .1910 

• 1st con. g. 5*s 1984 

• 1st A refunding g. 4*8. . .1949 
Minneapolis A Pacific 1st m. 6’s.. 1986 

• stamped 4*s pay. of int. gtd. 
Minn., S. S. M. A Atlan. 1st g. 4*8.1926 

• stamped pay. of int. gtd. 
Minn., 8. P. A 8. 8. M., 1st c. g. 4*8. 1988 

• stamped pay. of int. gtd. 

Missouri, K. A T. 1st mtge g. 4*8.1990 

f • 2d mtge. g. 4*s 1990 

! ■ 1st ext gold 5*8 1944 

St. Louis div. 1st refundg 4s. . .2001 
Dallas A Waco 1st gtd. g. 6*8 — 1940 
' Mo. K.AT. of Tex 1st gfd.g. 5*8.1942 
8ber.Shrevept A8olstgtd.gJ»’8l948 
Kan. City A Pacific 1st g. 4”s.. . 1990 



Int’st 


Last 8alk. 


Deobmbbr Sales. 


Paid. 


Price. Date. 


High. 


Low . 


Total. 


J A J 
J a D 


112% Dec. 27,*02 

1 


11294 


112% 


81,000 


J A J 


78 Dec. 3i,*02 


79 


74 


241,000 


JULY 


26 Dec. 31,*02 


26 


21 


1,078,000 


JULY 
A A O 


18 Dec. 30,*Q2 


18 


u% 


115,000 

1 



766,000 I A A 0 
10,000,000 | F A A 

3.362.000 MAS 

3.631.000 



97% 8ept.l7,*02 i 
90% July 29, *01 



Dallas A Waco 1st gtd. g. 5*8 — 1940 
' Mo. K.AT. of Tex 1st gfd.g. 5*8.1942 
8ber.Shrevept ASolstgtd.g.6’81943 
Kan. City A Pacific 1st g. 4”s.. . 1990 

Tebo. A Neosho 1st 7*s 1903 

Mo. Kan. A Bast’n 1st gtd. g. 5*8.1942 

Missouri, Pacific 1st con. g. 6*8.. .1920 

• 3d mortgage 7*8. 1906 

• trusts gold 5*88tamp’dl917 

• registered 

• 1st collateral gold 5*8.1920 

• registered 

Cent. Branch Ry.lst gtg.g. 4*8.1919 
Leroy ACaney Val. A. L. 1st 5*8.1926 
Pacific R. of Mo. 1st m. ex. 4*s.l988 

• 2d extended g. 6*8 1988 

St. L A 1. g. con. R.R.Al.gr. 5*sl931 

• stamped gtd gold 5*8. .1981 

• unify *g A rfiPg g. 4*8.1929 



[ Verdigris V*y Ind. A W. 1st 5*8. 1926 

Mob. A Birin., prior lien, g. 5*8. . . 1945 

• small 

• mtg.g. 4*s 1945 

i small 

Mob. Jackson AKan.Ctty lstg.5*s.]946 

Mobile A Ohio new mort. g. 6’s. .1927 

• let extension 6*8 1927 

• gen. g. 4*8 1988 

. Montg’rydiv.lst g. 6*8. 1947 

8t. Louis A Cairo gtd g. 4*8 1981 

• collateral g. 4*8. 1980 

Nashville, Chat. A 8t. L. 1st 7’s. . .1918 

• 1st cons. g. 5*s 1928 

• 1st g.fi’s Jasper Branch .1928 

• 1st 6*8 McM. M. W. A A1.1917 

• 1st 6*s T. A Pb 1917 

Nat.BJl.of Mex.priorlieng.4%*s.l926 

• 1st con. g. 4*s 1951 

N. 0. A N. Bast, prior lien g. 6*8 . .1915 



950.000 J A D 

1.015.000 J A D 

1.382.000 J A A 

686.000 J A D 

5.000. 000 MAN 

7.600.000 MAS 

[ 3,208,000 j A J 

[ 8,280,000 j A J 

| 21,949,000 j A J 

39.718.000 j A D 
20,000,000 F A A 

2.548.000 MAN 

1.852.000 A A o 

1.840.000 MAN 

8.597.000 MAS 

1.889.000 J A D 

2.500.000 F A A 

187.000 j A D 

4.000. 000 A A O 

14.904.000 man 

3.828.000 MAN 
\ 14,376,000 J*® 

| 9,636,000 ll* 

} 3,459,000 f A A 

1 520,000 j a J 

7.000. 000 mas 

2.578.000 f A A 

36.418.000 a A O 

6.945.000 A A O 

\ 28 - re# - oo ° 3 i 3 

750.000 mas 

374.000 j A J 

228.000 j a J 

700.000 j a J 

500.000 

1.000. 000 j a D 

7.000. 000 j A J 

974.000 j A D 

9.472.000 q j 

4.000. 000 f A A 
4,000,000 MAS 

2.494.000 qf 



105 May 2,19* 

144% Dec. 4, *02 
11944 Nov. 12, *02 
12914 Aug.21,*Q2 
121 Jan. 21,*02 
120 Dec. 28, *02 
103 Dec. 31, *02 

102 Mar.28,’87 

103 ' Nov.iV.’Oi 
8994 June 18,*91 
98 Apr. 3,*01 



98 Dec. 31, *02 
83 Dec. 31% *02 
103 Dec. 22, *02 
86 Oct. 18,*02 
10614 Sept.20,*02 
102 Dec. 23, *02 
10514 July 28, *02 
88 Dec. 23, *02 

i09' * Dec. 23,’’02 

121 Dec. 18,*02 
110 Nov.25,’02 

104% Dec. 30, *02 

i04%Dec. 81,*62 

'93* * Dec.* 8,*02 
100 May 1,*01 
104% Dec. 31. *02 
114 Dec. 22,*02 
11394 Dec. 81,*02 
11214 Dec. 18,’Q2 
92 Dec. 31, *02 



109 Aug.31,19* 

93 Apr! 25,*02 

102* July 25,' *02 

128 Dec. 23, *02 
127 Sept. 4, *02 
97 Oct. 6, *02 
114 Dec. 10, *02 
91 Oct. 8, *02 
96% Nov.90,’01 



6.300.000 j a J 126% Dec. 2,*0 2 

7.412.000 A A o 114 Dec. 30,*02 

371.000 J A J I 123 Mar. 28, *01 

750.000 J A J 116 July 81,*Q2 

300.000 j A J 110 Dec. 20, *99 



22,000,000 A A o 75 Dec. 31,’Q2 
1,820,000 I A A O 108% Aug.l3,*94 ! 



144% 144% 


5,000 








120“ 


120 


Koco 


108 


102 


81,000 



98% 


97% 


194,000 


83 


80 


202,500 


103 


102% 


4,000 


104** 


100 ‘ 


18,000 


90 ’* 


88~ 


7,000 


no 


109 


66,000 


121% 


120% 


18,000 


105% 


103” 


142,000 


105% 


ic«% 


227,000 


93*' 


ttw 


6,000 


104% 


lii'* 


17,666 


114 


114 


3,000 


114 


112 


249,000 


112% 


112% 


5,000 


92% 


91 


168,000 



128 128 


9,000 


115 114 


5,000 


in* sas 


1.000 

6.000 


102% 101 
75 73 






82,000 

182,000 
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BONO QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



NA *“ W t! 



N. Y. Cent. & Hud. R. 1st c. 7*8. .1908 

f * 1st registered 1908 

» g. mortgage 8*4s 1997 

• * registered 

• debenture 5*8. 1884-1904 

debenture 5*8 reg 

• reg. deben. 5*8. . . .1889-1904 

• debenture g. 4*s. . 1890-1905 

• registered 

• deb. cert. ext. g. 4’s. . .1906 

• registered 

Lake Shore col. g. 3%s 1998 

• registered 

Michigan Central col. g. 3.%s. .1998 

• registered 

Beech Creek 1st. gtd. 4’s 1986 

• registered 

. 2d gtd. g. 5*s 1936 

» rejnstered 

■ ext. 1st. gtd. g. 3%’s. .1961 



registered.. 

CartbageA Adiron. lstgtd g. 4*s1961 
Clearfield Bit. Coal Corporation, I 
1st s. f. int. gtd.g. 4’sser. A. 1940 ( 

• small bonds series B 

Gouv. A Oswega. 1st gtd g. 5*8.1942 
Mohawk A Malone 1st gtd g. 4*s.l991 

• Inc. 5*s 1992 

N. Jersey June. R. R. g. 1st 4*8.1986 

• reg. certificates 

N.Y.APutnamlstcon.gtdg.4*s.l993 
Nor. A Montreal 1st g. gtd 5*s.. 1916 
West Shore 1st guaranteed 4*s.2361 

• registered 

Lake Shore con. 2d 7’s 1903 

• con. 2d registered 1908 

• g 8*9 1997 

• registered 

Detroit, Mon. A Toledo 1st 7*8.1906 
Kal., A. A G. R. 1st gtd c. 6*8.. .1988 
Mahoning Coal R. R. 1st 5*8 — 1934 
Pitt McK*port A Y. 1st gtd 6*s. . 1982 

j . 2d gtd 6*s. 1984 

1 McRspt A Bell. V. 1st g. 6*8. . 1918 
Michigan Cent. 6*s 1909 

. 5*8 1981 

. 5’s reg 1981 

. 4*8 1940 

• 4*8 reg 

• g. 3*4*8 sec. by 1st mge. 

on J. L. A 8 

. 1st g. SV^*8. 1952 

Battle C. Sturgis 1st g. g. 3’s. . .1989 
N. Y. A Harlem 1st mort. 7*8 c. .1900 

• 7*8 registered 1900 

N. Y. A Northern 1st g. 5’s 1927 

R. W. A Og. con. 1st ext. 5’s. . .1922 

ooup. g.bond currency 

Oswego A Rome 2d gtd gold 6*8.1915 
R. W. A O. Ter. R. 1st g. gtd 5*8.1918 
. Utica A Black River gtd g. 4*8..1922 



N. Y., Chic. A St. Louis 1st g. 4*8... 1987 I 

» registered I 

N. Y., N. Haven A H. 1st reg. 4*8.1903 
» con. deb. receipts $1,000 

• small certifs $100 

Housatonic R. con. g. 5*8 1937 

New Haven and Derby con. 5*8. .1918 
N. Y. A New England 1st 7*8 1905 

• 1st 6*8 1906 



18 . 827.000 

40 . 426.000 

4 . 499.000 

649.000 

6 . 097.000 

3 . 609.000 

90 . 578.000 

19 . 336.000 

5 . 000 . 000 

500.000 

4 . 500.000 

1 . 100.000 

770.000 

33,100 

800.000 

2 . 500.000 

3 . 900.000 

1 . 650.000 

4 . 000 . 000 

180,000 

60 , 000,000 

6 . 312.000 

43 . 820.000 

924.000 

840.000 

1 . 500.000 

2 . 250.000 

900.000 

600.000 

1 . 500.000 

3 . 576.000 [ 

2 . 600.000 j - 

2,000,000 

10,000,000 

476.000 

12.000.000 

1 . 200.000 

2 . 081.000 

400.000 

375.000 
1 , 800,000 

19 , 425,000 

2,000,000 

15 . 007,500 

1 . 430.000 

2 . 838.000 
575 000 

6,000,000 

4 , 000,000 



Last Sale. 


December Sales. 


Price. Date. 


High. Low. 


Total. 


103 Dec. 19, *02 


103 


103 


16,000 


102*4 Nov.14,’02 






5,000 


105*4 Dec. 81, *02 


106*4 


104 


106 Nov. 7, *08 








102% Dec. 13, *02 
102% NovJ28,*02 


108 


102% 


15,000 


103% Apr. 30, *01 
100% Oct. 4, *02 








99 Dec. 12, *02 


99 


99 


4,000 


100 Dec. 16, *02 


100*4 


100 


10,000 


99*4 Nov. 8,*02 


.... 


.... 


135,000 


94 Dec. 30, *02 


94 


92 


93 Dec. 31,*02 


93 


91 


42,000 


92 Dec. 24, *02 


93 


92 


8,000 



93*4 Sept.22,’02 
1I1M Oct. 10,*01 
106 Junel7,*98 



96 Apr. 3, *02 



107*4 July 6,19’ 
110*| Dec. 6. *01 
105 Oct. 10, *i*2 

i05*4 Nov.15,'96 

ii2% Dec. 31, *02 

110 Dec. 81, *02 
102% Dec. 29, *02 
105 Oct. 28,*02 
105 Dec. 22, *02 

111 May 2,19* 
114 Feb. 6,*02 

i27% Feb! ’ 6,’di 
146% Apr. 12,*01 



N.Y.,Ont.AW*n.rerdinglatg. 4 * 8.1992 { 16 , 987,000 M A 8 102 Dec . 29,*02 

• registered $ 5,000 only. | mas 101*4 Nov . 80,*98 



118*4 112 
112*4 109 
102 % 102 % 

106% 101% 



118% Dec. 4,*01 
128 June21,*Q2 
127 Junel9/02 
110 Dec. 7,*01 
106*4 Nov.26,19’ 



man 102% Mar. 13,19* 
MAN 102% Apr. 6,19* 
A A o 119*4 Dec. 3. *02 
a A o 121*4 Dec. 10,*02 

a A o 

r A A 113% Jan. 25,*02 

MAN 

J A J 109% Dec. 11,*02 

A A o 104% Dec. 30,*02 
A A o 105 Dec. 8,*02 
J A D 100 Dec. 18,*01 
A A O 229*4 SepU2,*02 

220 Nov.25,’02 

man 135*4 Jan, 14,*02 
man 115*4 Oct. 15,*94 
J A J 114 Jan. 5,19* 
J A J 106% Mar. 18,*02 



119*4 1 19*4 
121% 121*4 



109% 109% 

105*4 104 
105 105 



103% 100*4 I 



Norfolk & Southern 1st g. 5*8 1941 

Norfolk & Western gen. mtg. 6*8.1981 

• imp’ment and ext. o’s . . .1934 

# New River 1st 6*s 1932 



1.380.000 man 116*4 Mar. 25,*02 

7.283.000 M A n 133 Aug.11,*02 

5.000. 000 f A A 132 Dec. 3l,*02 

2.000. 000 A A O 131% Nov.l8,*02 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Lost sale, price and date; highest and lowest prioes and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal . . 

Amount. 



Norfolk & West. Ry 1st con. g. 4s. 1996 i 

. registered v 33,210,500 

• email bonds } 

. Pocahon C.&C.Co.Jt.4’s.l941 20,000,000 

» C. C. & T. 1st g. t. g g 5’sl922 0001000 

. Sci’o Val A N.F.lM g.4's,l9S9 5,000,000 



N. P. Ky prior In ry.ftld.gt.g.4’s. . 1997 
» registered 

• gen. lien g. 3's 2047 

» registered 

St. Paul A Duluth dlT. g. 4's. ..1990 | 

» registered 

St. Pai 1 1 A .V Pacific gen g. 0’s. 1923 

• registered certificates 

St. Paul ft Duluth 1st 5's 1931 

. Mffl 1917 

• 1st con. g. 4's 1908 

[WsshiagtOD Pen. By 1st g. P 8.. 1948 
Nor. Pan he t erm. Co. 1st g. 0's.. 1933 
Ohio Rh cr Kail road lst5's 1951b 

• gen. mortg. g 0*s 1907 

Pacific < oast Co. 1st g. .Vs 1040 

Panama 1st sink fund g. 4%’s 1917 

• s. f. subsidy g 0's 1910 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

'Penn. <'<>/> gtd. 4%’a, 1st 1021 

• reg 1921 

• gtd.3% coi.tr.reg. cts.,1937 

• gtd.3% col. tr.cts.serB 1941 

» Tru-it ('o.ctfs.g.3%'s.l910 

Chic., St. Louis & P. 1st c. 6's. .1932 

• registered 

Cln.,L .A N. Nt con. gtd. g.4'<. 1042 

Clev.ftP.gen.gtd.g.4%'8 Ser. A.1M 

• Series B 1942 

• • int. reduc. 3% p.c. 

• Series C3%s 1948 1 

. S«iiesD3%0 1050 

E.ftPitts. gen.gtd.g.3%9 Ser.lt. .HMD 
• C..1940 

4 Newp. A (in. Bge Co. gtd g. 4's..l945 i 
f Pitts., C. C. ft 8t. L. con. g 4%’s. . 1 

! . Bertas A 1940 | 

1 • Series B gtd 1942 

• Series C gtd 1942 

• Series I) gtd. 4’s 1945 

• Series E gtd. g.3%s... 1949 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne ft C. 1st 7's. .1912 

• M 7’s ...1912 

» M 7's 1912 

I Tol Walla aiding Vy.&< i.lst gtd.l.d- 

I 4%’s series ,\ 1931 

I • 4%’s series B 1033 

l • i‘> series C 1942 



Int'nt 

PaUl. 



a & o 
a a o 

A A O 

.J A I) 
J A J 
JAN 

Q J 
Q J 
Q P 
Q F 
J A D 
J A D 
F A A 
Q F 
F A A 
A A O 
J A D 
QMCH 



j- 100,209,500] 

[- 50,000,000 
\ 9,215,000 [ 

j- 7,985,000 j- 

1 . 000,000 
2,000,000 
1 , 000,000 

1.538.000 

3.717.000 J A J 

2.000. 000 J A D 

2.428.000 A A O 
4,440.0' 10 .i A D 
2,:W0,OOU A A o 

1.049.000 M A N 

j- 19,407,000 j J *} 

5.000. 000 MAS 

10.000. 000 f ft a 

18.000. 000 

1.500.000 



n 



Penn. 1 ;k. ( n. lai hi im. g 4’s... 1923 
'con. sterling gold 0 per cent. . .1905 
con. currency, 0\s registered... 1905 i 

oon.goM 5 per cent 1919 

• registered 

con. gold 4 per cent 1943 

Allegn. Valley gen. gtd. g. 4’s. . .1942 

Clev.vV Mar. 1st gtd g. 4%’s 1935 

Del.B HR. ft BgeCo lstgtdg.4’s,1930 
G.R^v Ind. Kx. let gtd. g 4%’s 1941 
Suhbury ft Lewistown lstg.4’s.l930 
llTd N.J. RR. &Can Co. g 4’s. . .1944 

Peoria ft Pekin Union 1st rt's 1921 

• 2d m 4%’s 1921 

Pere Marquette. 

f Flint ft Pere Marquette g. 0’s. .1920 i 

] • 1st con. gold 5's 1999 1 

1 • Port Huron d 1st g 5’s. 1939 

I.Sag ’1 Ton. ft H ur.Nt gtd. g.4’s. 1931 

PloeCi^ek Railway 0’s 19R2 

Pittsburg, Clev. ft Toledo 1st 0's. 1922 



1.0051.000 

3.000. 000 

1 . 561.000 

439.000 

3.000. 01X1 

1.933.000 

2.260.000 

1.508.000 

1.400.000 

10 , 000,000 

8.780.1 XX) 

1.379.000 

4.983.000 
10,840,000 

2.407.000 
2,047,500 

2 . 000 . 000 

1.500.000 

978.000 

1.492.000 

1.075.000 
22,702,1X10 

4.718.000 

4.998.000 



MAN 
A A O 
A A O 
J A J 
J A J 
A A O 



,19' 



MAN 

F A A l 

j A J 102 Nov. 1 

J A J 

J A J 



A A o . 1151* ,Junel7,’02 
A ft o 113 Dec. 9, '02 113 113 

m a n 110% Feb. 14, '01 
M A N 10014 Nov. 19, '02 
f a a 97% June 13, '02 
J A J 127% Oct. 21, '02 
.1 A J 127% Oct. 17, '02 
A A o 130 Apr. 11, '01 



J A J 
J A j 
MAS 



3.000. 000 j 

5.389.000 

1.250.000 

1.300.000 

4.455.000 
500,000 

5.040.000 

1.496.000 q f 

1.499.000 m A n 

3.999.000 A A o 

2.850.000 m A N 

3.325.000 A A o 

1.000. 000 P A A 

3.500.000 J A D 
2,41X1,000 AAO 



M A n 100 Dee. 8,’02 100 100 

J A J 

QM 15 

MAS 

Q Ml | 

M A N | 

MAS 1 
M A N 
FA A 

J A j 111 Dec. 8, '02 111 111 

J A J 
M A 



110 Aug.28,19' 

112% Mar. 7,19’ , 



117 May 1,19’ 
130% Feb. 10, '02 
101 Oct. 31,19’ 

121 Dec. 1,'02 ] 
112% Aug.28,'02 
112% Dec. 30, '02 

137’ ’ Nov. 17. '93 
107% Oct. 20, '93 I 



121 121 
112 % 111 % | 



Last Sale. 


| December Sales. 


Price. Date. 


High 


Low. 


Total. 


10U% Dec. 31, '02 
100% Jan. 13, '02 


100H 


99% 


200,500 


91 Dec. 31, '02 
107% July 1/01 


93 


90 


291,000 


101% Dec. 23, '02 


101% 


101 


40,000 


103% Dec. 31,’02 


103% 


103 


401,000 


103% Dec. 22, '02 


103% 


■ss 


41,000 


72 Dec. 31, '02 


73 


203,000 


72% Dec. 8, '02 
102% Muy 20, '02 


72% 


72% 


2,000 


128% Dec. 9,’02 
132 July 28, '98 


128% 


128 


0,000 


118 Nov. 0, 02 
110 Oct. 0,’O2 








100 Aug.21,'02 








94% Feb. 19, '01 
118 Dec. 3. '02 


118 ” 


118 * 


10,000 


114 Dec. 30, '02 
108% July 9.02’ 


114 


113 


2,000 


108% Dec. 4,’02 

101 Oct. 7, *08 

102 Apr. 14,’02 


108% 


108’ * 


7,000 


111 Dee. 30, '02 
109% Nov. 19, '02 
90% Dec. 11, '02 


111 


111 


3,000 


90% 


90 ’ 


5,000 


98 Oct. 10,’O2 
97% May 12.'02 
1251 July 2, *08 j 
110 May 3, '92 

121 Oct. 22,19’ 

















1,000 



8,000 



5,000 



1,000 

0,()66 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Noth.— The railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Amount. 


Tnt'st 


Last 


Sale. 


December Sales. 


Paid. 


i Price. 


Date. ] 


High. Low.' Total. 





Pittsburg, Junction 1st 6*8. 1 822 

Pittsburg Sc L. E. 2d g. 6’s ser. A, 1928 
Pitts., 8hena*go Sc L. E. 1st g. 6*8, 1940 

• 1st cons. 6’s 1948 

Pittsburg Sc West’n 1st gold 4’s, 1917 

• J. P. M. Sc Co., ctfs., 

Pittsburg, Y Sc Ash. 1st cons. 5*8, 1927 

Reading Co. gen. g. 4*s 1997 

registered 

• Jersey Cent. col. g. 4’s. . 1957 

• • registered 

Atlantic City 1st con. gtd. g.4*s.l951 

Rio Grande west’n 1st g. 4*8 1989 

• mge & col.tr.g.4*s ser.A.1949 

• Utah Cen. 1st gtd. g. 4’s.l»l 7 
Rio Grande Junc’n 1st gtd. g.5’s, 1989 
Rio Grande Southern 1st g. 4’s. .1940 

• guaranteed 



Rutland RR 1st con. g. 44 8 . . . .1941 
j Ogdnsb.&L.Ch*n.Ry.lst gtd g4sl948 
I Rutland Canadian 1st gta.g.4*8. 1949 

Salt Lake City lstg. sink fu’d8’s, 1913 

8t. Jo. & Gr. Ld. 1st g. 2.342 1947 

St. L. Sc Adirondack Ry. 1st g. 5*8.1996 
. 2d g. 6*s 1996 



St. Louis Sc San F. 2d 6’g, Class B, 1906 

• 2d g. 8*s. Class C 1906 

• gen. g. 6’s 1981 

• gen. g. 6*8 1981 

8t. L Sc San F. R. R. con. g. 4*8.1906 

- S. W.dlv. g.5*s 1947 

• refunding g. 4’s 1951 

■ • registered . . . 

Kan. Cy Ft.S.&MemRRcong6’8l928 
Kan.Cy Ft.S &MRyrefggtd g4s.l938 

• registered 



St. Louis 8. W. 1st g. 4*8 Bd. ctfs., 1989 
' . 2d g. 4*8 inc.Bd. ctfs.... 1989 

• Trust Co. certifs 

• con. g. 4*8 1932 

G ray’s Point,Term.l8tgtd.g.5*8.1947 

St. Paul, Minn. & Manito’a 2d 6*8..1909 

* 1st con. 6*8 1933 

t 1st con. 6*8, registered 

* 1 stc. 6*8, red’d tog. 4*4*8. . . 

# 1st cons. 6*8 register’d 

# Dakota ext’n g. 6*8... 1910 

• Mont, ext’n lstg. 4*8.. 1987 

• registered 

RasternR*yMlnn,l8td.lBtg.5*8. .1906 

* registered 

• Mlnm N. div. Istg.4*s..l940 

• registered 

Minneapolis Union 1st g. 6*8. ...1922 
Montana Cent. Ist6*s int. gtd. .1937 

» 1st 6*s, registered. . . 

# 1st g. g. 5*s 

• registered 

Willmar Sc Sioux Falls 1st g. 5*8, 1968 

t registered 



. 1937 



San Fe Pres. A Phoe.Ry.lstg.5’8, 1942 
San Fran. Sc N. Pac. 1st 8. f . g. 5’s, 1919 
Sav. Florida A Wn.lst o. g. 6*8... 1984 

• lstg. 5*8 1984 

» St. John’s div. 1st g. 4*8.1934 
Alabama Midland 1st gtd. g. 58.1928 
Brunsw. A West. 1st gtd. g.4*s .1988 
Sil.S.Oc.A G.R.R.A Ig. gtd.g.4’s,1018 
Seaboard Air Line Ry g. 4*s 1960 

• registered 

• col. trust refdg g. 5*8. . 1911 



478.000 
2,000,000 
8,000,000 

408.000 

1.589.000 

8 . 111.000 

1,562.000 

[ 64,762,000 
! 28,000,000 



900.000 
15,200,000 
10,000,000 

550.000 

1.850.000 

2.233.000 

2.277.000 

2.440.000 

4.400.000 

1.350.000 



j a j 
a * o 

A A O 
J A J 
J A J 



MAN 



J A J 
J A J 



MAN 

J A J 
A A O 
A A O 
J A D 
J A J 



J A J 
J A J 
J A J 



297.000 i J A J 
3,500.000 J A J 

800.000 | j A J 

400.000 , A A O 



999.000 

830.000 

3.715.000 

5.817.000 

1.595.000 

880.000 

j 40,514,000 

13.736.000 
] 12,355,000 

20,000,000 

8.272.500 

6.727.500 

12.064.000 
389,000 

7.428.000 
| 13,344,000 

j 20,108.000 

5.573.000 

10.185.000 

4.700.000 

5.000. 000 

2.150.000 

6 . 000 . 000 

4.000. 000 

3.625.000 

4.940.000 

3.872.000 

4.066.000 

2.444.000 

1.850.000 

2.800.000 

8 . 000 . 000 

1.107.000 

12,775,000 

9.968.000 



MAN 

MAN 

J A J 
J A J 
J A D 
A A O 
I J A J 
J A J 
MAN 
A A O 
A A O 

MAN 
J A J 



120 Oct. U,*01 
112*4 Dec. 18, *93 
119 Nov.25,’02 

87 H Jan. 12,19* 
101*4 Nov.26,’02 
101 Nov.26,‘02 

120*4 Dec. 8, *02 



112*4 112*4 



LOGO 



120*4 120*4 , 2,000 



97*4 Deo. 81, *02 I 97*4 96*4 L631.000 

92 Apr. 16,19* 

93 Dec. 80, *02 93*4 92 29.000 



J A D 
J A D 

A A O 

J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
MAN 
J A D 
J A D 
A A O 
A A O 
A A O 
A AO 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A D 
J A D 

MAS 
J A J 
A A O 
A A O 
J A J 
MAN 
J A J 
J A J 
A A O 
A A O 
MAN 



100 Dec. 29, *02 
91*4 Nov.ll,*02 
97 Jan. 8,02* 
114 May 13, *02 
80*4 July 3, *02 
94*4 Nov.l5,*02 



101*4 Nov.18,’01 



97 Nov.24.*02 



106 Dec. l.*P2 
108*4 Aug. 14, *02 
130 Nov.l4,*02 

115 Dec. 11,*02 
97 Dec. 15, *02 
100 Jan. 8, *02 
94 Dec. 30,*02 



100 



125*4 Junel6,*01 
86 Dec. 31, *02 



94*4 Dec. 31, *02 
85*4 Dec. 31, *02 
81*4 June80,*02 
85 Dec. S1.*Q2 



99 



141,000 



112*4 Dec. 23, *02 
137*4 Dec. 10.*Q2 
140 May 14,*G2 
11294 Dec. 2,*02 
115*4 Apr. 15, *01 
11394 Nov.11,’02 
103*4 Dec. 27, *02 
106 May 6, *01 
107*4 SeptJ»,*02 



128 Apr. 4,19* 
133*4 Sept .27, *02 
115 Apr.24,’97 

124*4 June 12, *02 I 

i26*4 Feb. 17, *02 ! 



111 Aug.l5,*01 
11394 Dec. ll.*01 
128 Oct. 28, *02 

112 Mar. 17, *99 
96*4 Nov.30,’01 

112*4 Nov.l9,*02 
87 AugJS2.*01 
97 Dec. 22, *02 
84 Dec. 30,*02 

10194 Dec. 26, *b2 



106 


106 


1,000 


115 


115 ’ 


5,000 


97 


97 


7,000 


(jiV/ 


*94" 


17,000 


86*4 


85*4 


121,000 


96*4 


94 


178,000 


85 


81 


18,000 


86" 


*80* 


64,000 


112*4 


112*4 


8,000 


137*4 


137 


30,000 


11294 


11294 


15,000 


104" 


108*4 


11,000 



97 


97 


2,000 


84 


82*4 


32,000 


o, 


100*4 


40,666 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; Highest and lowest prioes and total sales 

for the month. 

Nor*.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Seaboard & Koanoke 1st 5*s 1926 i 

Carolina Central 1st con.g. 4*s.lM9 
Sodus Bay A Sout’n lst5’s. gold, 1924 
Southern Pacific Co. 

* 2-5 yearcol. t rust g. 4%’s. 1905 

• g. 4’s Central Pac. coll. .1949 i 



Austin A Northw’n 1st g. 5's.. .1941 
Cent. Pac. 1st refud. gtd.g. 4’s. .1949 j I 



• • rejrfste 

I Gal. Harrisb’gh A 8. A. 1st g6’s..l910 4,756,000 

• 2d g 7's 1905 1.000,000 

I • Mex. & P. div 1st g5’s,1981 13,418,000 

Gila Val.G.A N’n 1st gtd g 5’ 8.1924 1,614,000 

I Houst. E. A W. Tex. 1st g. 5’s. . 1933 501,000 

• 1 St gtd. g. 5’s 1933 2,199,000 

i Houst. & T.C. 1st g 5’s int. gtd.,1937 5,900,000 

• con. gB’sint.gtd 1912 2,911,000 

• gen.g4’sint. gtd 1921 I 4,287,000 

I • W&Nwn.dlv.lst.g.8’s.l930 1,105,000 

I Morgan’s La A Tex. 1st g 0’s 1920 1,494,000 

I • 1st 7’s 1918 5,000,000 

I N. Y. Tex. A Mex. gtd. 1st g 4’s.. 1912 1,465.000 

Nth’n Ky of Cal. 1st gtd. g. tt’s.1907 3,964.000 

i • gtd. g. 5’s 4,751,000 

Oreg. A Cal. 1st gtd. g 5’s 1927 19,357,000 

San Ant.AAranPasslstgtdg4’s.l943 18,900,000 

South’n Pac.of Ariz.lst 0’s 1909 6,000,000 

• • • 1910 4,000,000 

• of Cal. 1st gB’sser. A. 1905 ] 

• * * ser . B.1905 qq ,q,j rru. 

• * * C. AD. 1906 f 20,182,500 

• • » E. A F.1902 J 

• • • .... 1912 

• 1st con. gtd. g 5’s. . .1937 0,809,000 

• stamped 1905-1937 20,420,000 

So. Pacific Coast 1st gtd. g. 4’s.l937 5,500,000 

• of N. Mex. c. 1st 6’s.l911 4,180,000 

Tex. A New Orleans 1st 7’s 1905 862,000 

• Sabine div. 1st g 6’s. . . 1912 2,575,000 

l * con. g 5’s 1943 1 1,020,000 

Southern Railway 1st con. g 5’s. 1994 \ I #»nn 

f • registered f 6 o,«m,iaw 

| Mob. A Ohio collat. t rust g. 4’s.l938 » QPr ^ 
registered C .,855,000 

; j 5-«3,ono 

• st. Louis div. let it. i'8...iiei 1 1 I12mnm 

• • registered f 11,250,000 > 

Alabama Central, 1st 0’s 1918 1,000,000 

Atlantic A Danville 1st g. 4’s. .1948 3,925,000 

Atlantic A Yadkin.lst gtd g 4s. 1949 1,500,000 

Col. A Greenville, 1st 5-0’s 1910 2,000,000 

EastTenn., Va. A GH.div.g.o’s.1930 3,106,000 

• con. 1st g 5’s 1956 12,770,000 

Ga. Pacific Rv. 1st g 5-0’s 1922 j 5,600,000 

Knoxville A Ohio, 1st g 0’s 1925 2,000,000 

- Rich. A Danville, con. g 0’s. . . . 1915 5,597,000 

• equip, sink, f’d g 5’s, 1909 818,000 

. deb. 6’s stamped 1927 3,368.000 

Rich. A Mecklenburg 1st g. 4’s.l948 315,000 

South Caro’a AG a. lstg.5’s. . . .1919 5,250,000 

Vir. Midland serial ser. A 0’s.. 1900 I a™™ 



5,500,000 J & J 





InVst 


Last Sale. 


December Sales. 




Paid. 


Price. Date. 


High 


. Low. 


.1 Total . 


2,500,(MK) 


j 


a 


j 


\ 104)4 Feb. 5, ’98 








2,847,00(1 


j 


a 


j 


97 


Oct. 10, ’02 


.... 






500,000 


j 


a 


j 


100 


Dec. 4, ’01 


.... 




1 


15,000,000 


J 


a 


D 


98)4 


i Dec. 31, ’02 


98)4 


97)4 


95,000 


28,818,500 


J 

j 


a 

a 


D 

D 


W>M 

95 


, Dec. 80/02 
Apr. 10,’02 


91** 


89 


502,000 


1,920,000 ; 


j 


a 


J 1 


111 


June20,’Ol 








58,041,000 


F 

F 


a 

a 


A 

A 


101** 

99t* 


, Dec. 31, ’02 
June 1,19’ 


101% 


idl‘*4 


243,000 




18,254,500 


J 

J 


a 

a 


D 
I) 1 


85 


Dec. 30, *02 


8AH 


85 


106,000 


4,7MgOOO 


F 


a 


A 


110 


Dec. 29/02 


lid 


110 


5,000 


1.000,000 


J 


a 


I> 


108 


Mar. 26/02 


.... 






13,418,000 


M 


a 


N 


110*4 


Apr. 28/02 


.... 






1,514,000 


M 


a 


N 


112 


Oct. 20/02 








501,000 


M 


a 


N 


103 


Aug. 18/02 









2,199,000 


M 


a 


N 


102% 


Dec. 1/02 


| 102% 


102% 


10,000 


5,96(1.0011 


J 


a 


.) 


111 


Deo. 18, *02 


! 111*4 


111 


25,000 


2,911,000 1 


A 


a 


° 


112 


Dec. 30/02 


, 112 


112 


10,000 


4,287.000 


A 


a 


o! 


92 V* 


Dec. 31/02 


9?** 


91% 


25,000 


1,105,000 


M 


a 


N 


127** 


Feb. 27/02 






1,494,000 


J 


a 


J 


122 


Sc pi . 15/02 








5,000,000 


A 


a 


o 


130 


Nov. 19/02 








1,465.000 


A 


a 


O 






:::: 







3.904.000 J & .1 94 Nov. 30. ’97 

4.751.000 Aao 113 Jan. 4.’01 

19, £57,000 J A .1 105V* Nov. 7. ’01 

18,900,000 J a J H7?4 Dec. 31, ’02 87)4 85 

6.000. 000 j a J 1124] Apr. 18, ’02 

4.000, (MM) J a J 112% Aug. 7, ’02 

a a o 105*4 Dec. 23,’02 105*)* 105*4 

on i iu) Kftfi A a o 108 D<*c. 23, ’01 .... .... 

29,192,500 Q 110 ^ j an J4' *Q2 

a a o 114V* Nov. 3, ’99 

Aao 119% Junel3,’0i 



3.925.000 J a J 

1.500.000 Aao 



ser. B 0’s 


1911 


small 




ser. C 0’s 


1916 


small 




ser. D 4-6’s 


1921 


small 




ser. E 5*s 


1926 


small 





j- 600,000 
[ 1,900,000 

j- 1 , 100,000 j 



108% Dec.' 10/02 




; 108% 108% 


2,000 


112 Dec. 31/02 


112 112 


10,000 


108 May 20/02 






111% Oct. 30/02 






108% July 29/01 






119 Dec. 31/02 | 


120 118 | 


124,000 


122 Jan. 2/02 






94 Dec. 31/02 | 


95 94 


25,000 


115 Mar. 18/02 






99% Dec. 31/02 


100% 99% 


2,000 


120 Mur. 25/6 i I 






95 Dec. 4/02 


95 95 


20,000 


ihd Sept. 10/02 






117% Dec. 23/02 


118” 117% 


4.000 


119% Dec. 24/02 


119% 118 


25,000 


116*4 Dec. 5/02 


116*4 116*4 


4,000 


126 Nov.26,’02 


y.y. \ 




12694 Oct. 28/02 






120% Dec. 16/02 


121% 120% 


4,000 


, 101*4 July 20,19’ 






111 Dec. 23/02 * 


11194 1 1 1 ' j 


15,000 


92 Sept. 9/02 






107 Dec. 31/02 


107 ' ’ 1009* 1 


20,000 





















i23 Feb. 8/02 






ii3% Nov. 10/02 







Sept. 10, ’01 . . . 

Dec. 18, *02 114 * 
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BOND Q DOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 



for the month. 

Nora.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company firet named. 



Name. Principal 
Due. 



I Virginia Midland gen. 5’s 1986 

• gen.5*s.gtd. stamped. 1986 

I W. O. * W. 1st cy. gtd. 4*s 1994 

t W. Nor. C. 1st con. g 6*s 1914 

Spokane Falls Sc North.lst g.8*s..l939 
Staten lsl.Ry.N.Y.lstgtd.g.4*6*8.1943 
Ter. R. R. Assn. St. Louis lg 4*4*8.1939 

( * 1st con. g. 5*8 1894-1944 

1 St. L. Mers. bdg.Ter. gtdg. 5’s. 1930 
Tex. & Pacific, East dlv. 1st 6’s, ( 

fm. Texarkana to Ft. W*th \ 

. 1st gold 5*s 8000 

» 2d gold income, 5’s. 2000 

. La. Div.B.L. 1st g.5’s. . .1981 

Toledo & Ohio Cent. 1st g 5’s — 1985 
i • 1st M. g 5*s West. div. ..1935 

< • gen. g. 5’s 1935 

r • Kanaw Sc M. 1st g. g. 4*8.1990 

Toledo Peoria Sc W. 1st g 4’s 1917 

Tol., 8t.L.*Wn. prior lien g 3*4*8.1925 

• registered 

• fifty years g. 4*s 1925 

• registered 

Toronto, Hamilton &Buff 1st g 4s. 1946 
Ulster Sc Delaware 1st c. g 6’s — 1925 
Union Pacific R. R. Sc Id g 4s. . .1947 

( • registered 

• 1st lien con. g. 4*s 1911 

* registered 

Oreg. R. R.& Nav.Co.con. g 4*8.1946 
Oreg. Short Line Ry. 1st g. 6*8.1922 

• 1st con. g. 5*8. 1946 

• 4’8&particlpat’gg.bd8.1927 

■ registered 

Utah Sc Northern 1st 7*8 1906 

* g. 6*s 1928 

Wabash R.R. Co., 1st gold 5’s — 1990 

• 2d mortgage gold 5*8. . .1939 

• deben. ratg series A... 1989 

• series B 1939 

• first lien eqpt. fd.g. 6*8.1921 

• 1st g.6*s Det.& Chi.ex . .1940 

• Des Moines div.lstg.4s. 1939 

• Omaha div. 1st g. 3V£s.. 1941 

- Tol. &Chic.div.l8tg.4*B.194i 

8t.L., K.C.& N.8t.Chas. B.l8t6*sl908 
Western N.Y. Sc Penn. 1st g. 5*s. .1937 

• gen g. 3-4’s 1943 

• Inc. 5*8 1943 

WestVa.Cent’1 Sc Pltts.lst g. 6*8.1911 
Wheeling Sc Lake Erie 1st g. 5’s. 1928 

• Wheeling dlv. 1st g. 5*8.1928 

* exten. and imp. g. 5*8. ..1930 
Wheel. Sc L. E. RR. Istcon. g. 4*s..l949 
Wisconsin Cen. R*y 1st gen. g. 4s. 1949 



Street Railway Bonds. 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit g. 5*8. ..1945 

• Atl.av.Bkn .imp. g.6*s, 1934 

• City R. R. 1st c. 5*8 1916. 1941 

• Qu. Co. Sc 8ur. con. gtd. 

g 5*8 1941 

Union Elev. 1st. g\ ^58.1950 

• stamped guaranteed 

Kings Co. Elev. R. R. 1st g. 4*8.1949 

• stamped guaranteed 

. Nassau Electric R. R. gtd. g. 4*8.1951 

City St Sub. R*y, Balt. 1st g. 5*8... 1922 
Conn.Ry .Sc Lightg lst&rf g.g4*4’s.l951 
Denver Con. T*way Co. 1st g. 5*s. 1933 
j Denver T*way Co. con. g. 6*8.... 1910 
1 Metropol’n Ry Co. 1st g. g. 6*8.1911 
DetroltCit’ensSt. Ry. I stcon.g. 5’s. 1905 

Grand Rapids Ry 1st g. 5*s 1916 

Louisville Railway Co. 1st c. g. 5’s, 1930 
Market 8t. Cable Railway IstO’s, 1913 



Amount. 



IK 

1.025.000 

2.531.000 
2.812,0uQ 

500.000 

7.000. 000 

5.000. 000 

3.500.000 

2.941.000 

22,069,000 

963.000 

2.661.000 

3.000. 000 

2.500.000 

2 . 000 . 000 

2.469.000 

4 . 600.000 

[ 9,000,000 1 
| 6,500.000] 

3.280.000 

1.862.000 
100,000,000 



}- 87,259,000 

21.482.000 

13.651.000 

12.328.000 

t 31,000,000 

4.993.000 

1.877.000 

81.988.000 

14.000. 000 

3.500.000 

26.500.000 
8,000,000 

3.411.000 

1.600.000 

3.500.000 

3.000. 000 
799,OUO 

10 . 000 . 000 

9.789.000 
10,000,000 

3.260.000 

2 . 000 . 000 

894.000 

843.000 

11.130.000 

23.897.000 



6.625.000 

1.500.000 

4.373.000 

2.255.000 
16,000,000 

7.000. 000 

10.474.000 

2.430.000 

8.356.000 

730.000 

1.219.000 

913.000 

5.486.000 

2.500.000 
4,600,000 

3.000. 000 



Int'st 


Last Sale. 


December Sales. 


Paid. 


Price. Date. 


High. Low. 


Total . 


MAN 


114 Dec. 11, *02 


115 


114 


49,000 


MAN 


116*4 Dec. 80, *01 


.... 






F A A 


98 Apr. 22, *02 


119*’ 


1*19* ’ 


5,000 


J A J 


119 Dec. 29, *02 


J A J 


117 July 25,19’ 


.... 


.... 




J A D 


104*4 Sept. 2,*Q2 








A A O 


111 Oct. 24,*C2 






2,000 


F A A 


119 Dec. 18, *02 


119 


119 


A A O 


115*4 May 15, *02 








MAS 


10194 Sept. 25,19’ 


.... 






J A D 


116*4 Dec. 31, *02 


118 


116 


161,000 


MAR. 


98 Dec. 19, *02 


98 


98 


1,000 


J A J 


111 Junel8,*01 








J A J 


114 Dec. 1,*02 


114 


1*1*4 


1,000 


A A O 


113% Nov. 17, *02 








J A D 


109 Sept.29,*02 








A A O 


98*4 SeptJJ7,*02 


91* 


91 * 


1,000 


J A D 


91 Dec. 11, *02 


J A J 
J A J 


85 Dec. 30, *02 


89 


82*4 


93,000 


A A O 
A A O 


75% Dec. 31,*02 


80 


75 


378,000 


J A D 


98*4 Aug.l4,*02 




109** 


3,000 


J A D 


109 Dec. 29,*02 


109 


J A J 


104% Dec. 3l,*02 


105 


103* 


812,000 


J A J 


104*4 Dec. 17, *02 


106 


108 


42.000 


MAN 


105% Dec. 81, *02 


106* 


103 


10,916.000 


MAN 


105*4 Dec. 6, *02 


105*4 


106*4 


1,000 


J A D 


100% Dec. 31, *02 


1U1 


100 


138.000 


F A A 


125 Dec. 29,*02 


126 


125 


13,000 


J A J 


115*4 Dec. 29,*02 


116*4 

96*4 


115 


65,000 


F A A 
F A A 
J A J 


96*4 Dec. 31, *02 


91% 


4,532,000 


115 Nov.24,’01 


.... 






J A J 


114*4 Apr. 19,*Q2 
116*4 Deo. 81, *02 








MAN 


116*4 


115 


161,000 


F A A 


108 Dec. 30, *02 


108 


107 


82,000 


J A J 


104 Dec. 20, *02 


104 


104 


1,000 


J A J 


77*4 Dec. 31,*02 


77*4 


70* 


8,916,000 


MAS 


I 104*4 Dec. 11,*02 


104*4 


104*4 


i 4.000 


J A J 


| 111 Dec. 3l,*02 


111 


110*4' 


80,000 


J A J 


1 97 May 12,*02 


.... 







A AO 


83 Dec. 23, *02 


83 


*83* ! 


2,000 


MAS 


98 Mar. 17, *02 




1 


A A O 


109 Dec. 17,*02 


109** 


109** 


3.000 


J A J 


119*4 Dec. 10. *02 




119 


10,000 


A A O 


99 Dec. 29, *02 


99 


12,000 


Nov. 


40 Mar. 21.*0t 








J A J 


114*4 Jan. 20.*P2 








A A O 


113 N ov.13,’02 








J A J 


113 Sept. 9. *02 








F A A 


111% Oct. 23, *02 








MAS 


91 Dec. 30, *02 


92** 


9*1** 


116,666 


J A J 


93 Dec. 31, *02 


93*4 


90% 


552,000 


A A O 


103*4 Dec. 15,*02 


103*4 


103 


36,000 


J A J 


110 Jan. 20, *99 








J A J 


114 May 28, *02 








MAN 


103 Sept. 17, *02 








F A A 


102 Dec. 20,*02 
101*4 July 24, *02 
89 Dec. 24, *02 


102 


100 " 


227,000 


F A A 


89** 


*87** 


77,66b 


J A J 






• • • • 




J A D 


105% Apr. 17,'*96 








J A J 


99% Oct. 80, *02 
97*4 Junel3,19* 








A A O 
J A J 


.... 


.... 




J A J 










J A J 
j A D 


108 Nov.28,’01 








J A J 
J A J 


109 Mar. 19, *98 


i . . . . 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest pnoee and total sales 

for the month. 

Nor*.— The railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Metro. 8t. Ry N.Y.g. col. tr.g. 5*8.1907 

f • reninding 4*8 2002 

B’way A 7th ave. 1st con. g. 5’ 8, 1943 



• registered f 

Columb. A9th ave.lst gtd g 5’s, 1998 | t 

• registered if 

Lex ave A PavFer 1st gtd g 5*8, 1993 1 { 

• registered f 

Third Ave. R.R. 1st c.gtd.g.4’s..2000 I 

• registered f 

[Third Ave. R’y N.Y. 1st g 5*8... 1987 
Met. West Side Elev. Chic. latg.4’8.1938 I 

• registered I 

MIL Elec. R.A Light con.d0yr.g.5*8.1926 
Minn. St. R*y(M. L. A M.) 1st 



MIL Elec. Rjk: Light con.30yT.g.5*8.1926 
Minn. St. R*y(M. L. A M.) 1st 

con. g. 5’s 1919 

8t. Paul City Ry. Cable oon.g.6*s. 1907 

• gtd. gold 5*s 1987 

Union Elevated (Chic.) 1st g.5*s.l945 

West Chic. St. 40 yr. 1st cur. 5*8. 1928 

• 40 years con. g. 5’s. 1986 





1 Int'st 


Last Sals. 


Dsgkmbrr Salks. 


Amount. 


Paid. 


Price. Date. 


High. 


Low 


TotaX . 


12,500,000 


FAA 


118% Dec. 81/02 


' 119 


116% 


29,000 


12,780,000 


1 A A O 
i J A D 


96% Dec. 80, *02 
117 Dec. 2?,*02 


96% 

117 


96 

116% 


60,000 

19,000 


7,650,000 


J A D 


119% Dec. S,19* 





8,000,000 


MA 8 


121 Nov.28,*02 


.... 


.... 




5,000,000 


MA 8 
MAS 


i2 i Dec. 80, *02 


121 “ 


1*0% 


8,000 


85,000,000 


J A J 
j A 3 ! 


99% Dec. 80, *02 


99 % 


97% 


818,000 


5,000,000 


J A J: 


122 Dec. 29, *02 


122 


131% 


2,000 


10,000,000 


' F A aI 
F A A 1 


101 Nov.28/02 






6,500,000 


FAA 


106 Oct. 27,*99 j 








4,050,000' 


J A J 


110 June26,*01 








2,480,000 


JAJ15 


114% Nov.l4,*01 








1,138,000 | 


J A J 


112 Nov. 28, *99 




.... 




4,387,000 1 


A A O 


109% Dec. 14, *99 


.... 






3,960,000 


MAN 




.... 


.... 




6,031,000; 


MAN 

1 


99 Dec. 28, *97 




.... 





MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 



Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. 4*8.1948 | 
Am.Steam8bipCo.of W.Va.g.5’8 1920, 
B*klynJPerryCo.ofN.Y.l8tc.g.6*8.1948 

Chic. June. A St’k Y’ds col. g. 5*8.1915 | 
De.Mac.&.Mar.ld.gt.3%*8 8em.an.1011 

Hackensack Water Co. 1st 4’s 1952 I 

Hoboken Land A Imp. g. 5*8 1910 



12.000. 000 j M A 8 104 Dec. 29. *02 i 104% 103% 

5.452.000 man 100% June 4/02 

6.500.000 FA A 75% Deo. 80, *02 77 75% I 

10.000. 000 J A J 111 Mar. 7,*01 

2.771.000 A A o| 89% Dec. 31, *02 91 80 

3,000,000 J A J 

1.440.000 MAN, 102 Jan. 19,*94 < 



! 8.000,000 J * J [ M May 81,’W ... 

N. Y. Dock Co. 50 y re. 1st g. 4*8... 1951 j J f *a| 95 Dec. 29, *02 95 

• registered i 11,580,000 FftA 



St Joseph Stock Yards 1st g. 4%*s 1980 
8t. Louis Term!. Cup pies Station. I q rwvt rwi 

A Property Co. 1st g4%*s 5-20. .1917 f 000,000 
So. Y. Water Co. N. Y. con. g 6*8. J928 478,000 

SpHng Valley W. Wks. 1st 6*8 1906 

U. 8. Mortgage and Trust Co. 

Real Estate 1st g col tr. bonds. 



1,250,000 J A J ' 
8,000,000 J A D | 



Series D 4%’s . 


1901-1916 


• E 4*8 . . . 


1907-1917 


• F 4*8 . . . 




• G 4*8... 


1908-1918 


• H 4*8. . . 


1900-1918 


• I 4*8.... 


1904 1919 


* J 4*8... 


1904-1919 


* K 4*8... 
Small bonds... 


1906-1920 



478,000 J A J | 101 Feb. 19,*97 
4,975,000 MAS. 118% Dec. 18,19’ 



1.000. 000 J A J .... 

1.000. 000 J AD 1 .... 

1.000. 000 MAS! 

1,000,000 FAA 100 
1,000,000 MAN, 

1.000. 000 F A A I 

1.000. 000 MAN 

1.000. 000 J A J 



Mar. 15,19* 



Madison Sq. Garden 1st g. 5*s. . . .1919 1,250,000 m A n 102 July 8,*97 

Manh. BchH. A L. lim. gen. g. 4*8.1940 1,800,000 MAN 50 Feb.2L,*02 



Bonds of Manufacturing and 1 
Industrial. Corporations. 

Am. BlcycleCo.8lnk.funddeb.5’s.l919 
Am. Cotton Oil deb. ext. 4%*s....l915 
Am. Hide A Lea. Co. lats. f. 6*8... 1919 

Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. 1st g. 6*s 1915 

Am.Thread Co..lst coll.trust 4*8.1919 
Barney A Smith Car Co. 1st g. 6*8.1942 

Consol. Tobacco Co. 50 year g. 4*8.1951 

• registered 

Dis. Co. of Am. coll, trust g 5*8.. 1911 , 
Gramercy Sugar Co.. 1st g. 6*8. ...1923 I 
Illinois 8teel Co. debenture 6*8. ..1910 

• non. con v. deb. 5*8 1910 

Internat*] PaperCo. 1st con.g6*s. 1918 ! 



9.284.000 MAS 40 Dec. 31, *02 45% 88 

2.919.000 i 1 100 Dec. 81, *02 I 100 99 

8.875.000 MAS 95 Dec. 31.*G2 95 94 

1.750.000 M A 8 1 86 Dec. 11,*02 86% 86 

6.000. 000 J A J 82 June25,*02 

1.000. 000 j A J i 105 Jan. 10,19* 

flM.6M.400>** ^ ®. 

3.580.000 1 j A J 96 Dec. 16.’02 98 98 

1.400.000 A A o 99% Apr. 30, *02 I 

6JJOO.OOO j A J 99 Jan. 17,*99 i 

7.000. 000 j a A o 100 May 2,*02 | 

9.328.000 I f A A 108 Dec. 31,*02 108% 108 



4,841,000 

18^666 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, prioe and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS— Continued, 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Amount . 



Int't 

paid. 



Knick’r’ker IoeCo.(Chic)lst g 6*8. 1928 
Nat. Starch Mfg. Co., 1st g 6*s. . .ljgO 
Nat. Starch. Co r s fd. deb. g. 5*s. .lJ2o 
Standard Rope & Twine 1st g. 0’s. 1940 
. . inc. g. 5*s.l940 

U. 8. Env. Co. 1st sk. fd. g. 6’s. . .1918 
U. 8. Leather Co. 0* g s. fd deb. . 1916 
U. 8. Reduction A Refln. Co. 0*s..l981 

Bonds or Coal, and Iron 
Companies. 

Colo. C*1 A I’n Devel.Co. gtd g.5’s.l909 

• Coupons off 

Colo. Fuel Co. gen. g.0’s 1919 

Col. Fuel A Iron Co. gen. sf g 6*s. . 1943 

• conv. deb. g. 6*s 1011 

• registered 

Continental Coal 1st s. f. gtd. 6’s. .1962 
Grand Rlv.Coal & Coke 1st g. 6*8.1919 
Jefferson A Clearfield Coal A Ir. 

. 1st g. 6*s 1928 

• 2dg.5s 1926 

Kan. A Hoc. Coal ACoke 1st g.5*sl951 
Pleasant Valley Coal 1st g. s.f .5s.l928 
Koch APitts.ClAIr.Co.pur my5’s.l94tt 
8un. Creek Coal 1st sk. fund 0*s..l9l2 

Ten. Coal, I. A R. T. d. 1st g 0*s...l917 
< . Blr.div. 1st con. 0*8... 1917 

i Cah. Coal M. Co. 1st *td. g 0*s. .1922 
De Bard. C A I Co. gtd. g 0’s. . .1910 
Wheel L. E. A P. Cl Co. 1st g 5 *b.1919 

Gas A Electric Light Co. Bonds. 

Atlanta Gas Light Co. 1st g. 5*s..l947 
Bost. Un.Gas tst ctfs s*k rdg.5’8..1989 
B’klyn Union GasCo.lstcong. 6*s.l945 

Columbus Gas Co., 1st g. 5*s 1932 

Detroit City Gas Co. g. 5*8 1923 

Detroit Gas Co. 1st con.g.5*s 1918 

Equitable Gas Light Co. of N. Y. 

1st jon. g. 5*s 1032 

Gas. A Elec.of Bergen Co, c.g.5s.l949 
Grand Rapids G. L. Co. Istg.5’s.l916 
Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. 1st g 5*8.1922 , 
Kings Co. Klee. L.APower g. 5’s. .1937 
) • purchase money o*s — 1907 

1 Edison El.lll.Bkln 1st con.g.4’s.l939 
Lac. Gas L’t Co. of St. L. 1st g. 5*8.1919 

• small bonds 

Milwaukee Gas Light Co. Ist4’s. .1927 
Newark Cons. Gas, con. g. 5*8... .1948 

N. F.GasEL.H APColstcol tr g5’s.l948 

• registered 

• purchase mny col trg 4*8.1949 
Edison El. lllu. 1st conv. g. 5*8.1910 

. • 1st con. g. 5's 1995 

N.T. AQus.Elec. Lg. AP.lst.c.g.5*sl930 
Paterson APas. G.AE. con.g.5*s. .1949 



Peop*s Gas A C. Co. C. 1st g. g 0*8.1004 
f . 2d gtd. g. 6*8 1904 

• 1st con. g 0*s 1948 

• refunding g. 5*s 1947 

• ref uding registered — 
Chic.Gas Lt ACoke 1st gtd g.5’s.l937 
Con. Gas Co.Chic. 1st gtd.g.5*s,1900 
Eq.GasA Fuel, Chic, istgtd.g.6’8.1906 
MutualFuelGasCo.lstgtd.g.5*8.1947 1 

„ * registered 

Trenton Gas A Electric 1st g. 5*8.1949 ! 
Utica Elec. L. A P. 1st 8. f*d g.5’s.l950 



2,000,000 

8,002,000 

4.137.000 

2.740.000 

7.500.000 

2,000,000 

5.280.000 



700,000 



A AO 
J A J 
J A J 
F A A 



J A J 

MAN 



Last Sale. 



Price. Date. 



93 Aug.25,19* 
90 Oct. 29,*Q2 
80 Nov.11,’02 

06*4 Bee. 81, *02 
12 Dec. 31, *02 

ii2 * ‘i)ec.*5». ; 62 

85 Dec. 0,*O2 



j A J , 55 Nov. 2,19* 



December Sales. 



High. Low. Total. 



080,000 

5.311.000 |f a a 

[ 12,009,000 ll* 

2.750.000 F A A 

949.000 | A A O 

1.777.000 J A d 
1,(100,000 : j A d 

2.750.000 J A J 

1.192.000 J A J 

1.092.000 MAN 

379.000 iJ AD 



MAN 110*6 Aug.22,’02 
103 Dec. 20, *02 
95*6 Dec. 31,*02 



12 



112 

85 



103 

95*4 



9*4 

111 ’ 
85 



115 June28,*02 

105*6 Oct. 10,*98 
80 May 4,*97 
105 Oct. 24,19* 
106*4 Feb. 27,*02 



1.244.000 

8.399.000 

1,000,000 

2.771.000 
836.000 



1.150.000 

7,000,000 

14.493.000 

1.215.000 

5.606.000 
381,000 



A A Ol 107*4 Nov.l9,*02 
j A J 100 Dec. 31,*02 
j A j 105 Feb. 10,19’ 
F A A 102*6 Nov. 19, *02 
J A J 82 Jan. 15,19* i 



110 



106*6 



J A D 
J A J 
MAN 
J A J 
J A J 
F A A 



3,500,000 M A 8 



1.140.000 

1.226.000 

3.750.000 

2.500.000 

6 . 010.000 

4,275,000 



10,000,000 

0,500,000 

5.274.000 

11.500.000 

20.389.000 

4.312.000 

2.166.000 

2.272.000 

3.317.000 

2 . 100.000 

2.500.000 

4.900.000 

2.500.000 

10,000,000 

4.346.000 
2,000,000 
5,000,000 

“V.sooiooo 

500,000 



J A D 
F A A 
A A O 
i AO 
J A J 
J A J 

Q F 

MAN 
J A D 

JA D 
J A D 
F A A 
MAS 
J A J 
F A A 
MAS 

MAN 

J A D 
A A O 
MAS 
M A 8 
J A J 
J A D 
J A J 
MAN 

MAS, 
J A J' 



aon reu. avui 
110*6 Dec. 29, *02 
104*6 Jan. 28, *98 
99 Dec. 27,*02 
104 May 24,*02 

117 Dec. 10. *02 


117*’ 


11*5*4 


14,000 


99 


98% 


6,000 


.... 

117 


117 


7.000 


07 Oct. 2, *01 
107*4 Dec. 17,19* 
















120 Dec. 8 £,*02 
97*6 Sept.l9,*02 
108 Dec. 31, *02 
97*6 Nov. l,’9ft 
96 July 31, *02 


120 

108*6 


120 

107*6 


1,000 

31,000 








111 Dec. 31,*02 
95 Dec. 31, *02 
105*4 Dec. 17, *02 
120 Dec. 15, *02 
107*6 Dec. 29,*0 2 


111*6 110*4 
95 94 

105*4 106*6 
120 120 
107*6 107*6 


47.000 

208,000 

15.000 
1,000 

10.000 


104 June 7,*02 
104*6 Nov.14,’02 
120 Dec. 3,*02 
104 Nov.l2,*02 








120 


120 


4,000 








i09 Dec. 3,*02 
108*6 Dec. 29, *02 
104*4 Nov.20,*02 
105 Oct. 23, *02 


toe 

108X 


109 

108*6 


1,000 

5,000 








1 109 Feb. 8, *01 









43,000 

235,000 

‘ 9*000 

1,000 



1,086.000 

1,250,000 



8,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Nor*.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MISCELLANEOUS BON D6 — Continued. 



Name. Principal 


Amount. 


1 InVt 


Last Sale. 


December Sales. 


Due. 


paid. 


Price. Date. 


High Low. 


Total. 


Telegraph and Telephone Co. 
Bonds. 

AnLTeleph.ATeleg.coll.trust.4*s.l629 
Commercial Cable Co. 1st g. 4*s.2897. 
• registered 


28,000,000 
[ 10,928.000 


.i a j 
q a j 
q a j 

j a j 


97** Aug. 8, *02 
100** Apr. 8, *02 
100** Oct. 8,19* 





: 


Total amount of lien, $20,000,000. 
Brie Teleg. A Tel. coL tr. srsfd 6*8.1926 
Metrop. Tel A Tel. 1st s*k f d g. 5*8.1918 

• registered 

N. Y. A N. J. Tel. gen. g 5’s J920 

Western Union col. tr. cur. 5*s... 1938 
| • fundg A real estate g.4***s. I960 

< Mutual Union Tel. s. fd. fl’s... .1911 
( Northwestern Telegraph 7*s. . .1904 


3.905.000 

j- 2,000,000 

1.261.000 

8.504.000 
13,000,000 

1.967.000 

1.250.000 


100 Oct. 7, *99 
114 Nov. 7, *02 

113*4 Oct. 4, *01 
111 Dec. 26,*02 
104** Dec 31,*02 
111 Junel7,*02 
104 May 9, *02 






m a n 






m a n 
M aN 
j a j 
M aN 
MaN 

j a j 


Ill” lio* 
104** 109% 


40.000 

174.000 







UNITED STATES, STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 



Nam* 



Principal 

Due. 



United States con. 7s registered.. .1000') 

con. 2’s coupon 1680 

con. 2*g reg. small bonds.. I960 
con. Vs coupon small bds.1000 

3*8 registered 1908-18 

Vs coupon 1908-18 

3’s small bonds reg 1908-18 

3*s small bonds coupon.1908-18 

4*g registered 1907 

4*8 coupon 1907 

4*s registered 1925 

4’s coupon 1925 

5*8 registered 1904 

6*8 coupon 1904 

District of Columbia 3-85*8 1924 

small bonds 

registered 

8tate Securities. 

Alabama Class A 4 and 5 1906 

• • small 

• Class B 5’s. 1906 

• Class C 4’s 1906 

• currency funding 4’s 1920 

District of Columbia. See U. 8. Gov. 
Louisiana new ccn. 4*s 1914 

• • small bonds 

Missouri fdg. bonds due 1894-1896 

North Carolina con. 4*s 1910 

• small 

• 6*s 1919 

South Carolina 4***s 20-40 1983 

Tennessee new settlement 8*s 1913 

• registered 

• small bond 

Virginia fund debt 2-3*s of 1991 

• registered 

• 6*8 deferred cts. Issue of 1871 

• * Brown Bros. & Co. ctfs. ) 

• of deposit. Issue of 1871 ) 

Foreign Government Securities. 
Frankfort-on the- Main, Germany, 

bond loan 3***s series 1 1901 

Four marks are equal to one dollar. 
Imperial Russian Gov. 8tate4* Rente. . . . 
Two rubles are equal to one dollar. 

Quebec 5*s 1908 

(7. S. of Mexico External Gold Loan of 

1899 sinking fund 5*s 

Kegular delivery in denominations of 

£100 and £200... 

8maU bonds denominations of £20 

Large bonds den*tionsof £500 and £1,000. 



Amount. 



445,940.760 

97,515,660 

233,177,400 

118,489,900 

19,885,060 

j- 14,224,100 

6,859,900 

”‘ 575,666 

962.000 

954.000 

} 10,752,800 

977.000 
[ 3,397,360 

2.720.000 
4,392,500 

6.681.000 
6,079,000 

362,200 

[ 18,089,896 
4,724,906 
7,906,566 



14,778,000 

(Marks.) 

[2,310,000,000 
1 (Rubles.) 
3,000,000 

1 



222.407,660 



Year 1902. December Sales. 




j a J 



J A J 

j a j 
j a j 
a a o 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 



m a 8 

Q M 

m a n 
Q j 



107 102** 
102 ** 102 ** 
lii” lii” 

107 106 
104** 104 



96% 95** 
95** 95** 
95 94 

99% 95% 

7*4 7*4 

15% 8 



95** 94% 



100 96 



96% 95% 



12 % 11 



1,000 



150,000 
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BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 



Abernathy.— Col. James L. Abernathy, a millionaire furniture manufacturer of Kansas 
City, Mo., and Leavenworth, Kans., died December 16. He assisted in organizing the First 
National Bank, of Kansas City, Mo., being a director from the start, and later was elected 
Vice-President. From 1896 to 1900 he was President, resigning in the latter year. For three 
years he was mayor of Leavenworth, Kas., and held other Important offices. He served in the 
Union army in the late Civil War. 

Arnold.— John W. Arnold, of the banking firm of J. W. Arnold & Co., Colfax, 111., died 
December 22, aged seventy-four years. 

Barker.— Robert 8. Barker, President of the Union National Bank, Newport, R. I., died 
December 6. He was a native of Newport and was for many years engaged in business there. 
He had been a director of the Union National Bank for about thirty -three years and Presi- 
dent since 1888. 

Bradford.— George R. Bradford, President of the First National Bank and the Glouces- 
ter 8afe Deposit and Trust Co., Gloucester, Mass., and also identitted with many other busi- 
ness enterprises, died December 81, aged seventy-four years. 

George.— Isaac 8. George, financier and banker, died January 2, at his home in Baltimore, 
aged eighty-four years. Until a few years ago Mr. George was prominent in financial circles, 
having been for twenty years President of the Traders’ National Bank of Baltimore. After 
the absorption of that institution by another local bank, three years ago, Mr. George retired 
to private life. 

Harper — James G. Harper, Cashier of the Lafontaine (Ind.) Bank, and a prominent and 
popular business man, died December 16, aged about fifty-eight years. He had been connected 
with the bank since its organization about eight years ago. 

Hayden.— Charles J. Hayden, for many years Treasurer of the Home Savings Bank, Bos- 
ton, Mass., died December 1. He was sixty-one years of age, and was a native of Boston. 

Johnson.— John Johnson, formerly President of the First National Bank, Woburn, Mass., 
died December 7, in his eighty-ninth year. He had been a director of the State bank which 
the First National Bank succeeded since 1863, and from 1874 to 1889 was Vice-President of the 
National bank. In October, 1891, he was elected President, and held this office till January, 
1900. 

O’Neil.— Wm. O’Nell, President of the Marine National Bank, Pittsburg, Pa., died Decem- 
ber 26. 

Potter.— Col. I. M. Potter, President of the Commercial National Bank. Providence, R. 
I., died December 26, aged sixty-nine years. He served in the Union army in the late Civil 
War, and was promoted successively to be captain, major, and lieutenant colonel. He was a 
member of the General Assembly in 1875 and 1876, Presidential elector and frequently a dele- 
gate to the National conventions of the Republican party. His business affiliations were ex- 
tensive. 

Townsend.— Henry Lester Townsend, senior member of the banking firm of DeHaven & 
Townsend, Philadelphia and New York, died January 4 at Camden, S. C. 

Van Leaven.— James Van Leuven, President of the State of New York National Bank. 
Kingston, N. Y., died December 26, aged seventy-one years. 

Varet.— Eugene Emile Varet, Assistant Secretary of the Morton Trust Company, New 
York city, died December 30. 

Wallace.— Wm. M. Wallace, Cashier of the Second National Bank. Erie, Pa., died Decem- 
ber 18, aged fifty-five years. He had been connected with the bank since 1874. 

Williams.— George W. Williams, President of the Carolina Savings Bank of Charleston, 
head of the firm of G. W. Williams & Co., and the oldest banker in South Carolina, died at his 
home in Charleston January 6, aged eighty-three years. With $10 in his pocket he became a 
clerk in Augusta, Ga., in 1838, and in two years was taken into copartnership. In 1852 he be- 
gan business in Charleston. During bis long business career he divided with his partners 
$21,000,000 in profits. His banks always met all obligations promptly. 
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T he payment for the Panama Canal, amounting to $40,000,- 
000, to be made to the French company heretofore in charge 
of the enterprise, may cause some disturbance of the money market- 
er the undue exportation of gold. These great international trans- 
fers are of much interest to business men when any serious alteration 
of rates for money may interfere with innumerable private transac- 
tions, both at home and abroad. 

In the ordinary course of commercial exchange, going on all the 
time, the goods and commodities dealt in generally nearly offset each 
other. The year’s business may aggregate billions, and there may 
be no great disturbance, but a comparatively insignificant sum like 
ten or twenty or even forty millions, that has to be transferred for an 
indemnity representing something out of the ordinary line of property, 
or for a purchase of a right of way like the Panama Canal, often causes 
great perplexity. France is not likely to want our products to the 
extent of forty millions just at this time. 

The simplest way would seem to be to send the forty millions in 
gold direct, but to take forty millions from the carefully piled up and 
adjusted reserve stock, each-part of which supports or is likely to be 
supporting some superstructure of credit, is too much like tearing up 
the foundation of things. Of course the way to do it is to buy up 
exchange on Paris, if such exchange can be found ; but Paris exchange 
is not so easily procured that an attempt to buy so great a sum might 
not cause prohibitive rates. Other European exchange acceptable to 
Paris may be obtainable. The difficulty in procuring suitable exchange 
lies in the fact that it is known that this payment will be made, 
although there is much latitude as to the exact time. Of course in 
regard to the exact time the Government will have the advantage of 
the first knowledge. 
i 
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In transmitting the Spanish indemnity of twenty millions it was 
considered a great financial feat that there was no immediate disturb- 
ance of the money market. It would seem from the fact that a short 
time after the payment to Spain there were gold exportations, that 
the exchange used was created by foreign loans. So in the case of 
the Panama purchase money, it is probable that exchange against 
foreign loans could be obtained. Still, the best way to avoid difficulty 
would seem to be to meet the situation by an issue of United States 
bonds as was done in the case of the Louisiana Purchase. Of course 
these bonds might be returned to this country, but more time could 
be gained for their gradual absorption here, and during this period 
the necessary exchange could be gradually obtained, not by the Gov- 
ernment but by the private investors who would obtain it in small 
sums to remit for the bonds as they took them. The Government, 
bidding for forty millions in exchange within what must necessarily 
be a short period, would be at a much greater disadvantage than 
private buyers with more time at their disposal. The interest on the 
bonds might be as costly as the exchange rates to be paid, or even 
more so, but this would be compensated for by the advantage of this 
method to the general money market. Moreover, when the French 
company receives this forty millions, being in liquidation, it will dis- 
tribute it among the stockholders. Many of these stockholders may 
be willing to hold United States bonds as an investment. 



The Canadian system of branch banks was made the sub- 
ject of some comparison with our own system of independent banks 
in the December issue of the Magazine. This comparison was sug- 
gested by an apparently authentic communication emanating from 
the Manitoba Department of Agriculture, complaining of the inade- 
quacy of banking facilities encountered in moving last fall’s extraor- 
dinary wheat crop in the Northwest. The specific charge made in 
this communication was that bank bills, that is the notes furnished 
for currency by the Canadian banks, were difficult to procure. Other 
data furnished in this article as to the number of branch banks organ- 
ized in the Northwest Territory are said to be incorrect. Instead of 
the forty branch banks stated in that article, there are, it seems, one 
hundred and twenty-eight. But this error does not affect the charge 
made by a public department representing agricultural interests, that 
there was a dearth of bank money. The greater the number of banks 
the greater the accommodation, and it is a more serious sign of defect 
in the system when this greater number of branches failed to furnish 
the needed facilities. 
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If, however, the whole article supposed to be authoritative was 
not so, and bank money was not difficult to procure, but on the con- 
trary abundant, even then it does not follow that the comparisons 
made between the Canadian banking system and the banking system 
of the United States were unfair. There was no wish to depreciate 
the Canadian system as such, but merely to demur to its constant 
employment as a shining example by those who advocate the intro- 
duction of branch banking as a part of our system. When assuming 
the role of reformer and prophet, we are apt to point out the excellen- 
cies of foreign institutions and to dwell with much minuteness and 
pertinacity on the defects of our own. On the other hand, the foreign 
prophet and reformer sees the good points of our system and the bad 
features of the one under which he has personal and practical experi- 
ence. It is the person who wears the shoe who is best informed as to 
where it pinches. 

The system of banking in the United States has grown up with 
the growth of the people, and like some of the ancient cities of the 
world, rests on foundations made up of the wrecks of predecessors. 
The Scotch system of banking, like the American, was a growth 
weaving itself into the laws, customs and peculiar national ideas of 
Scotland and adapting itself to the intricacies of Scotch mind and 
character. The Canadian system is an imitation of the Scotch sys- 
tem, and like a knock-down house, set down where it was to be used 
all finished and complete, painted and well bordered. This is no reflec- 
tion on this excellent system. It no doubt does the work for which it 
is intended as well as new and perfect machinery usually does. It is 
not to criticize the system that this is adverted to, but to explain why 
it is so admired and praised by the average political economist. It is 
easier to understand and explain how one timber is spiked to another 
than to unravel and display the manner in which a branch grows 
from the parent trunk. The complete, trim, delightful Canadian 
system is the very joy of the doctrinaire. He can explain it all to 
the class in an hour, just as our friend Coin used to do about silver in 
Chicago, in 1896. The real ins and outs of a banking system which 
has grown with the people who use it, are more difficult to place in 
regular order and elucidate within the limits of a professor’s lecture. 

There is no wish to depreciate the admirable safety and general 
efficiency of the Canadian branch banking system. Banking in the 
United States has developed on different lines. Both systems alike 
gather at certain centres the surplus money of the country so that it 
may be redistributed and used to encourage enterprise. The Canadian 
system deprives the local capitalist to a greater extent of his power to 
recall his capital than does the American system. Under the one 
there is too little, under the other too much, central control. It was 
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chiefly to emphasize this difference that the remarks in the December 
Magazine were intended. 

The promoters of banking reform are a very useful generation; 
long may they live ! but they are a thin-skinned and irascible race. 
Those who advocate the substitution of branch banking in the place 
of the existing independent banks regard, as well they may, the 
Canadian banking system as the most perfect and complete and prac- 
tical elucidation of the theory of branch banking the world has yet 
seen. But why should this very excellent system be looked upon as 
sacrosanct, and tabooed from criticism? 



Banking reform in the United States is made the subject 
of a very interesting article by Mr. W. R. Lawson in the January 
issue of the London “ Bankers’ Magazine. ” It is a fair and temperate 
criticism of some of the defects of our banking and currency system 
as well as of the proposals put forth for curing these defects. Mr. 
Lawson does not think that this country is suffering from any lack 
of currency, but that the amount of money in circulation at present is 
unquestionably redundant. But even if this be conceded, it does not 
follow that reform is not desirable. It is coming to be the view of 
many of the most thoughtful observers in this country that so long as 
National bank notes may be issued only on the security of the Gov- 
ernment debt, and while they are not subject to rapid commercial 
redemption, there is no sufficient motive either for the redemption or 
issue of the notes. In short, there is practically no profit in issuing 
circulation. It is believed that by permitting the issue on a basis that 
will yield a fair profit, and also by requiring redemption in gold, a 
greater degree of elasticity will be assured. 

In criticizing the American banking system Mr. Lawson seems 
to have laid undue stress on the locking up of money as reserves for 
National banks. This lock-up of money is much more apparent than 
real. Mr. Lawson writes as if every National bank in the United 
States were required to keep a reserve of twenty-five per cent, of its 
deposits. This is far from being the case. Only banks in the central 
reserve cities — New York, Chicago and St. Louis — are required to 
keep a twenty-five per cent, reserve in their own vaults; banks in 
thirty other reserve cities are required to have a twenty-five per cent, 
reserve, but may deposit one* half this amount in central reserve 
cities; country banks — those outside either the reserve or central 
reserve cities — must have a reserve of fifteen per cent., but they may 
keep nine per cent, of it on deposit with banks in the reserve cities. 
Of course, by this system of deposit and redeposit of reserves a very 
much larger part of the banking reserve of the country is made avail- 
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able for loaning purposes than appears on the surface. But whether 
too great an amount of money is still tied up as bank reserves, is a 
debatable question. 

Mr. Lawson’s article is published entire in another part of this 
issue of the Magazine. It is worthy of a careful reading. 



A BANK TRUST IN THE UNITED STATES is not thought by Mr. 
Lawson to be imminent. Some time since it was pointed out in this 
Magazine, when speaking of branch banking, that if this were 
authorized by law, that it would prove the commencement of the 
same process of consolidation as has been so marked in many 
other lines of business. The writer in the London “ Bankers’ Maga- 
zine” thinks that if the National banks were permitted to estab- 
lish branches, even the largest of them could not expand themselves 
over the whole continent. “It would be impossible under present 
conditions, and, if possible, it would be highly undesirable.” As to 
the undesirability, there can be no difference of opinion ; but as to the 
impossibility, that is another matter. The very argument further 
used to prove the impossibility seems to prove the opposite. It is 
added, “the Americans having lost control of their coal, their beef 
and nearly every other staple product of their soil, have still one 
anchor of individual liberty to hold on to, and that is their local banks.” 
If it were strictly true that the public have lost control of nearly every 
staple production, by means of the devilish arts of the combining 
magnates, this would seem to prove that there would be no great dif- 
ficulty in consolidating the local banks also, if there were no law to 
prevent. If some such provision as that against branch banking, 
confining firms and corporations to doing business in their own local- 
ities only had been in existence before combinations in the handling 
of staple productions had been thought of, such a provision of Fed- 
eral law would have gone far to have prevented these combinations. 
Many of these combinations have proved so beneficent for the coun- 
try at large, and have been so serviceable in placing the productions 
of specially favored localities at the service of the whole population, 
that if a law enforcing local business had existed it ought to have 
been repealed. 

In regard to banking, however, the temptation to concentrate 
artificially would be assisted by the existing natural laws of money. 
Even under a system of banking very sternly localized by law and 
traditional habit, the surplus of the local banks flows to the money 
centres. The magnates at these centres have always sought to secure 
every advantage from the use of this money. The only thing that 
has stood in their way, and caused periodical disorder at the money 
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centres, has been the power of the local banks to call for their money 
whenever they wanted it. These calls, although usually made at 
certain seasons of the year which might have been foreseen, have 
often found the central banks not exactly prepared to meet them. 
These central banks have, perhaps, become interested in local specu- 
lations and financial deals, and they have miscalculated the drafts 
that would be made upon them. Still, on the whole, the local banks 
have generally been able to get their money when they needed it even 
if it has caused stringency in the central money markets. If, how- 
ever, the local banks had all been branches of a few great central 
institutions, the effect would have been different. The exigencies of 
the centers would probably have been regarded as of more importance 
than those of the outlying localities, and the work of production and 
transportation might have been interfered with to the detriment of the 
petty capitalists who count up so largely in the total wealth of the 
country. If great railroads and corporations, the capital of which 
nearly equals, or in some cases exceeds, that of all the banks of the 
country, can be made the sport of speculators when there is no con- 
trolling law, how would it be more difficult to get a controlling inter- 
est of the stock of the local banks, and combine them as the branches 
of some one charter, if there were no law to prevent. The tempta- 
tion to do this might not be insignificant. There certainly is no limit 
in these days to the ambition of a great financier. If C^sar, Alex- 
ander or Napoleon, much as the latter is alleged to have despised 
the authorities of the stock market, had lived in these days, they would 
probably have followed the career of a financial magnate and, instead 
of marshalling phalanxes, legions or battalions, they would probably 
have managed trusts, corporations, banks and railroads. 

The whole wide world is open to the modem financier, and as 
far as any spirit of nationality exists among them he might seek to 
ruin the trade and manufactures and production of foreign countries 
to enhance his own glory, and incidentally to place the country he 
happened to belong to on top. A combination of the banks of such a 
country as the United States would prove a magnificent weapon for 
the purposes of such a warfare. If the whole banking power of the 
United States were used for any one object, failure could hardly be 
predicated. But there is little use in speculating on this line, inas- 
much as there is already in existence a law which prohibits any very 
extensive consolidation of banking power which would prove danger- 
ous to local banks. Under the system as it exists such consolidations 
of capital for banking purposes as are necessary to meet the grow- 
ing necessities of business can be made. They take place under 
the law as it exists and are not calculated to injure the system of 
local banks. 
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Foreign loans to American bankers were said to amount to 
between $200,000,000 and $300,000,000 at the beginning of the year. 
The information relative to this debt is supposed to be derived from 
the international bankers. It is said that these loans are made by 
foreign banks in our market, through their American correspondents, 
in about the same manner as loans on collateral are made by the 
home banks. The business is looked upon as a safe and profitable one, 
as the foreign banks frequently find the rates here better than at home. 

The introduction of this cosmopolitan use of capital is a new 
element that has constantly to be reckoned with in studying the 
symptoms of the money market. It has heretofore been the custom 
to attach the blame for the continuous speculation that goes on in 
the financial centres of the United States to the reserve provisions of 
the National banking laws, by which the idle money of all the banks 
is attracted to these favored spots. But it is now better understood 
that the money goes there not in consequence of the reserve law, but 
because of natural law too strong for any statute. In passing the law 
of reserves the lawgivers merely recognized a condition and a ten- 
dency. 

Since 1863 the country has developed prodigiously in regard to the 
safety of local investments, and in this respect it is still developing 
with rapid strides. As this development progresses new financial 
centres grow up. In 1863 all of the chief money markets were in the 
East, now there are important centres of finance in the interior as 
well. While the preponderance of New York has been more than 
maintained, it has not been altogether derived from the banks of the 
interior; that is, the interior banks have greater interests which call 
for the constant use of their money at home than they formerly had, 
and the central bank must look for a shorter use of interior money 
than was formerly enjoyed. 

This falling off in the support of interior banks has been supple- 
mented by the influx of foreign capital . The great credit now enjoyed 
by New York as an international money market enables her bankers to 
depend upon almost unlimited resources in time of necessity. It is 
not doubtful that under the realization of the power this foreign credit 
seemed to grant that there has been a great temptation to more than 
ordinary bursts of speculation. But it is evident that reaction has set 
in and that the leading minds in control of the heavier transactions of 
the money market are in favor of greater conservatism. Neverthe- 
less, it is in the nature of things that at times too buoyant views will 
prevail and that as long as human nature remains the same specula- 
tion will range over safe limits. But this cannot be prevented by 
any law. When the National Currency Act was passed in 1863, it 
would have been impossible to have made the system a success unless 
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the right to keep resources at the natural money centres had been 
recognized. Probably, with the growth of the country and the greater 
opportunity for the local use of money, a law forbidding reserves to 
be kept at the money centres would not be so great a hardship to-day 
as in 1863, but any law restricting the flow of capital, whether the 
restriction be slight or heavy, is sure to prove a dead letter. 



The amended Fowler Bill is receiving considerable support, 
and it is thought possible that it may pass the House and go to the 
Senate. 

If this bill becomes a law it will form the entering wedge which 
will in the end abolish the system of using United States bonds as 
security for bank notes. While an asset currency is very desirable, 
and will result in the abolishment of many of the defects in our mon- 
etary system, yet the effect on the prices of United States bonds of 
depriving them of their function as security for bank notes is one 
that should be very thoroughly considered and discussed. In no 
country in the world do the bonds of the government bear such 
prices as in the United States. Two per cents at 108 are the surprise 
of all the world, and yet it is well understood that this wonderful 
price is due in great measure to the use of the bonds as banking 
security. 

If the principle of a free credit circulation advocated in the 
amended Fowler bill shall supersede the present system, it is well to 
consider what the consequences will be, especially at a time when the 
Government may soon be called on to issue some hundreds of millions 
more for the purposes of an inter-oceanic canal. The giving up of 
the principle of bonded security for circulation would throw on the 
market nearly the whole of the two per cents. It is possible, if this 
should be gradually done, that the two per cents might not go below 
par, but the probability is that they would do so. 

There is, however, one consideration that would go to prevent the 
bonds from falling as low as they otherwise might. As long as the 
independent Treasury system lasts, and the surplus only of the Treas- 
ury is deposited with the National banks, the requirement of bonded 
security would not be much greater than it is now. It is possible, 
however, that if Congress sees fit to abolish bonded security for circu- 
lation, it might, at the same time, to sustain the price of the bonds 
thus deprived of one important function, give them a wider field of 
utility as security for deposits. This might be done by abolishing 
the independent Treasury system and requiring all Government 
moneys to be kept in the National banks, bonded security for such 
deposits of public money being required as now. If, however, some- 
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thing of this kind is not done, and the asset currency bill becomes a 
law, a decline in the price of United States bonds may be expected. 
Precisely as silver was affected by demonetization it may be expected 
that United States bonds will be affected by the change of the law 
making them security for circulation, unless they are given some ad- 
ditional compensatory importance as security for Government depos- 
its. This effect of an asset currency law is a phase of the question 
that has not been very much examined into or discussed. When the 
bill comes before the House this aspect of it will undoubtedly receive 
the attention it deserves. 



Secret art Shaw has called upon the National banks which 
were permitted to deposit State and municipal bonds as security for 
public moneys deposited with them, to withdraw this security and 
substitute United States bonds. 

When the precedent always before followed of accepting United 
States bonds only as security from National bank depositaries was 
set aside by the Secretary, and he used the discretion with which he 
construed the law to invest him to accept State and municipal bonds 
as security for public deposits, the idea was that the United States 
bonds displaced would be used by the banks as a basis for the issue 
of more circulation which was needed at the time to relieve the strin- 
gency of the money market. 

There are two courses open to the banks in complying with the 
Secretary’s request. They may refuse to substitute United States 
bonds for the State and municipal bonds, and in that case the Sec- 
retary can withdraw the public moneys and return the other securi- 
ties, or the banks can retire their circulation and withdraw the United 
States bonds necessary to make substitution for the State and muni- 
cipal bonds. 

The State and city bonds held as securities for public moneys 
amount to $20,391,500. If the public deposits protected equal this 
amount, and United States bonds to the same amount are to be ob- 
tained for substitution by the retirement of circulation, the process 
must extend over a period of about seven months, as under the law 
not more than $3,000,000 of circulation may be retired in any one 
month. This ought not to cause any great alarm as to the with- 
drawal of money from the market. If, however, the banks should 
not see fit to retire their circulation to effect the substitution which 
the Secretary desires, the recall of public moneys from such banks as 
refuse might be made more rapidly. 

While the Secretary’s action was, perhaps, warranted at the time 
it was taken by the pressing necessity which then seemed to exist, it 
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seems, to say the least, a very artificial way to secure a certain degree 
of elasticity of the National bank-note circulation. 

The responsibility assumed by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
when he uses his discretion to dispense with the usual requirements 
of law, is one that, if any thing should go wrong, might expose him 
to unpleasant criticism, whether such criticism be just or not. Know- 
ing this risk he naturally desires to restore things to the old status as 
rapidly as possible. There is even a greater risk run in taking the 
steps to call in the money and restore the normal condition of secur- 
ity than that taken in the first instance. These securities were taken 
from a number of banks, and they may find it convenient in different 
degrees to take the steps necessary to restore the securities as they 
were. Those that find it inconvenient will be prone to think the time 
for the retirement of circulation ill chosen, as to deposit the necessary 
legal-tender notes or gold may reduce reserves and contract loans. 
But the danger of being blamed by the bank is slight against the 
complaints that may arise from the speculative public. It is always 
a more popular matter to enlarge than contract the currency. It was 
easy enough for Secretary Richardson in former days to issue the 
greenback reserves — in doing which he used his discretion very much 
as Secretary Shaw has recently done in receiving State and city bonds 
as security for public moneys — but it was found a very difficult mat- 
ter to call in the reserves again. 

In fact the expansion or the contraction of the currency ought not 
to be in the discretion of any one man, although as our banking and 
monetary system lacks any means for bringing these changes about 
automatically, there have been times when the financial world has 
been very glad that a man has been found to exercise the discretion 
at least as regards expansion of the currency. It is probable that 
Secretary Richardson’s action saved the business world from serious 
disaster, and Secretary Shaw seems to have had much stronger 
grounds for his action in regard to security for public moneys than 
Secretary Richardson did for the issue of the greenback reserves. 
Nevertheless both these precedents are of a dangerous sort. A Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of a reckless type could find in them warrant 
for most any tampering with the monetary laws of the country. 

These precedents, however, show that there are times when the 
financial machinery of the country requires a push from outside to 
start it, and that the sooner it is repaired in this particular by Con- 
gress the better. It is, however, believed that State and city bonds 
of a good character should be specifically permitted by law to be re- 
ceived as securities for public money as long as the requirements of 
such security are maintained. But a far better system would be to 
deposit public moneys with qualified bank depositaries without secur- 
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ity, except a specified reserve, and that interest on such deposits 
should be required, a certain part of the interest being set aside as 
a guarantee against losses. All these points should, however, be 
definitely settled by law and not left to the discretion of any executive 
officer. 



The decline in the price of silver, in addition to making 
Mexico and Spain think seriously of adopting the gold standard, has 
very greatly complicated the payment of the Chinese indemnity. 
This indemnity was fixed at 450,000,000 of taels, the very largest 
som that the Chinese Empire was supposed to be able to pay. To 
have insisted on more than this, it was thought by many, would have 
involved the Chinese Empire in serious financial difficulty. It was 
apparently also understood by all the powers involved that the pay- 
ments should be made in silver. Since the decline in silver and the 
consequent loss to those who are to receive the indemnity, claims are 
making that China ought to pay on a gold basis. There seems to be 
no justice in these new demands. 

The decline in silver is said to be due, in part at least, to the bring- 
ing into the world’s markets of the sums in silver heretofore practically 
locked up as reserve wealth in China. The payment of the indemnity 
in silver has had the same effect as would be produced by the United 
States selling the silver dollars now locked up in the Treasury by 
weight at its bullion price. 

But the prospect of the output from China of 450,000,000 of taels 
was not the only cause of the depression of the market price of silver. 

The opening, not only of China but of all the eastern trading 
grounds where silver has heretofore been regarded as the most secure 
investment for surplus wealth, to western ideas of investment, has no 
doubt given an impulse to the holders of wealth in those countries. 
The rich men of the East, like rich men everywhere in the present age, 
are doubtless becoming more cosmopolitan. They will no longer 
confine themselves to home investments, if they can find investments 
abroad which are more productive, more secure, and of which the 
capital may be quickly mobilized. Under the more or less despotic 
governments of Asia, the very rich man had to place his surplus 
wealth in a form which could be securely concealed and preserved. 

he precious metals were therefore in great demand. It has always 
been asserted that the greatest private fortunes in the world could be 
found in China. But these great fortunes were not equal in the 
power of producing income. A large portion consisted of unproduct- 
ive treasure. Since, however, China and the East are becoming 
accessible to the world, all the world is, on the other hand, becoming 
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accessible to China and the East. If the rich men of the South 
American republics, whether made wealthy by trade or political 
opportunity, uncertain as to the permanency of their fortunes at home, 
can invest in American, English or French securities and deposit 
with the banks of countries with settled governments, why cannot 
the holders of Chinese wealth do the same ? 

The probability is that the precious metals which have been used 
as means of investment and stored up for centuries in China will, with 
her opening to other modern ideas, be exchanged as far as possible for 
interest-bearing securities. If this process has begun the amount of 
silver which will be thrown upon the market must greatly exceed 
the Chinese indemnity. 

Nor is it to be supposed that this resurrection of silver long buried 
will go on openly so that it may be chronicled like the exportation of 
tea or wheat and corn and cotton. The business men of China are 
not wanting in shrewdness or in quickness of apprehension of the 
ways of the western money markets. 

If the payment of the Chinese indemnity had been arranged by 
business men, and not as it was by generals and diplomats, it might 
have been foreseen that it would have been better for China in the 
long run to have paid the indemnity on a gold basis. 

If it is true that China has absorbed the silver output of the world 
for centuries, the insistence upon paying the indemnity in silver and 
thus placing upon the already burdened silver market so large a quan- 
tity of the metal, with the natural consequence of a depression in the 
price of the metal, has proved an injury to the general stock held in 
the country perhaps greater than the loss that might have been in- 
curred by settling the claims on a gold basis. Probably if all these 
contingencies had been foreseen the nominal amount of the indemnity 
-on a gold basis would have been less. Nor will the loss through the 
fall in the price of silver to the claimants be an insignificant item. 
The situation was one where the services of skillful financiers, if there 
were such to be had, versed in the peculiar conditions existing in the 
■Chinese Empire, might have adjusted the payments as to amount, 
time and character so as to have effected great saving to all the par- 
ties concerned. The truth is there seems to have been no common 
-ground between Chinese and western financial methods upon which 
a suitable adjustment could be made. The opening of these Asiatic 
silver countries to the world will probably lead to a greater unification 
of financial ideas. 

Although the advantages of a definite standard of value of one 
precious metal are so apparent in introducing precision into operations 
of commerce and production, and also in the matter of investments, 
jet the condition of silver as an auxiliary precious metal will prob- 
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ably improve, after the whole available stock which has been held in 
abeyance by hoarding of the metal has once more appeared in the 
market. The price may continue to fall for some time, but at length 
some limit will be reached. When this occurs it will be known 
whether silver will still remain enough of a precious metal to be used 
in any form as money. 



The relations of the Treasury to the money market in 
this country are often the cause of great anxiety. The independent 
Treasury system has been severely criticized, because when the reve- 
nues of the Government exceed the expenditures the money locked up 
is not immediately available for business. It is to be expected that 
the great payments into and out of the Treasury should have their 
effect on the whole financial situation, but there seems to be no reason 
why the financial operations of the Government should have any 
greater effect than any other financial operations of equal magnitude* 
During the last year or two, in handling the affairs of great corpora- 
tions, there have been transactions which fairly rivalled those of the 
Government. These have been carried through successfully without 
any serious disturbance, with the ordinary banking facilities. The 
Government itself has shown a disposition to return surplus money to 
the banks and to avail itself of them as depositaries to a greater 
extent than ever before. 

Of course this all goes to show that whatever the defects in our 
financial laws there have been up to the present time available meth- 
ods of obviating these defects. Nor can it be denied that there are 
great differences of opinion as to the necessity of changing the present 
monetary laws of the country. The more intimately the laws and 
financial methods of foreign countries become known through the 
study and observation that has been incited from the desire of improv- 
ing the monetary laws of the United States, the more clearly it is seen 
that foreign money markets have difficulties and anxieties equal to 
those that have been endured here. 

It has often been insisted that if there were in the United States a 
great central bank, intimately connected with the Government, analo- 
gous to the Bank of England or the Bank of France, that our money 
markets would not be exposed to the suddfen spasms of stringency, 
ascribed to the operations of the independent Treasury. But when 
the French Government recently had to make heavy payments to 
meet interest and to pay the premiums on refunding operations, it had 
to accumulate large sums to its credit in the Bank of France. These 
sums were drawn from other banks and credit establishments, and it 
was difficult for the public to procure funds until the Government 
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began to make payment. The rates charged by the Bank of France 
are usually higher than those charged by the outside market. The 
outside bankers and credit establishments in times of stringency go to 
the Bank of France and discount their assets at the bank rate. These 
discounts are made in notes of the bank, and the rate for money to 
outside customers rises above the bank rate. As soon as the Govern- 
ment makes its payments the money comes back to the outside bank- 
ers and financial institutions and the latter can return the loans 
received from the bank, and the outside rate again sinks below the 
official rate fixed by the Bank of France. The operations of the Gov- 
ernment are thus the cause of more or less fluctuation. 

The monopoly of the issue of bank notes by a great central bank 
like the Bank of France thus enables it to fix any rate for money that 
it may deem best. This privilege may be used with the utmost wis- 
dom, but there is still the possibility of serious error. The bank itself 
must look to its own safety, and this safety lies in its reserves of coin. 
The question still remains whether the fluctuations in the French 
money market under the stress of extraordinary financial transactions, 
excessive speculation or great disasters, have been as disastrous to the 
public as those which have been experienced under the less concen- 
trated system in the United States. 

Perhaps the greater steadiness of European money markets and 
the greater rarity of serious spasms of stringency are due to the fact 
that these are the financial marts of countries much older than the 
United States. They perhaps passed through the stage in which this 
country now finds itself a century or two ago. It is not perhaps so 
much the system of banking machinery which conduces to steadiness 
as the habits and thoughts of the business men, gained by long expe- 
rience. Business habits and traditions are a growth. The central- 
ized financial systems of European countries are the reflection of the 
tendency to centralization of Government. The banking and finan- 
cial system of the United States is the reflection of the balance 
between the Federal and local ideas of government. 



The Venezuelan affair may afford a hint to bankers who 
have loaned money that they can’t get back. According to this prec- 
edent, if the debtor does not pay the creditor may insist at the point 
of a shotgun. If such persuasive arguments were employed, the 
number of bad debts would be greatly reduced. 

Perhaps, instead of adopting the example set by Great Britain 
and Germany, it might be better to punish the bank manager who 
lends the bank’s funds to a bankrupt. 
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The House Committee on Rules has consented that the amended Fowler bill 
for the reform of the currency shall have a day set for its consideration. This 
amended measure seems to be a wise experiment with what Is known as asset 
currency. The term asset currency has been invented to describe the issue 
of promissory notes by banks, upon their general credit, instead of upon 
specific security of bonds, segregated from the other assets of the bank and 
placed in the hands of the Government. Before the State undertook to stand 
as guardian of the public in its relations with the banks and their note issues, 
banks issued promissory notes with the same freedom as individuals. The 
promissory notes of banks received a wider circulation than those of individ- 
uals, because of the greater credit of the banks. There was no restriction on 
the amount of their notes, except such as was imposed by the exigencies of 
the business. An individual wishing to secure business success will not issue 
more notes than he expects to meet. The same consideration was the only 
check originally imposed on bank issues. The experienced banker, unre- 
stricted by statute law, understands that the amount of promissory notes he 
may safely have outstanding varies with the fluctuations of his business, and 
has necessarily no relation to his immediate capital. When the State began 
to interfere with the free use of promissory notes by banks, according to their 
credit and necessities of their business, it was compelled to adopt some easily 
understood and unvarying measure, and capital was found the most conven- 
ient for this purpose. The issue of promissory notes was thus limited to some 
percentage of capital. A further step was to require a special security. The 
amended Fowler bill departs from the principle of special security but still 
adheres to a limit to be determined by capital. This measure does not osten- 
sibly interfere with the present laws requiring and permitting the issue of 
notes based on bonds as now issued by the National banks. The banks may 
still retain the bonds they have on deposit and the circulation based thereon, 
viz., one hundred per cent, of the par value of the bonds. 

The amended bill provides that each National bank may issue notes to 
the amount of twenty-five per cent, of their capital, to be secured by their 
general assets held in their own vaults, or more exactly against their general 
credit. Each bank so issuing notes is required to pay five per cent, of such 
notes in cash, into the Treasury to form a guarantee or safety fund, out of 
which the notes of failed banks may be redeemed. Thus a bank of $100,000 
capital may issue $25,000 in notes not specially secured, and will pay $1,250 
into the guaranty or safety fund. This is a first step toward greater freedom 
in bank issues, and its effect can only be experimental. The small limit of 
issue of these free notes is not of itself calculated to add very greatly to the 
elasticity of the paper money of the country, and there is some danger, 
although the principle of the measure is sound, that practically it may pro- 
duce results which may seem to be adverse to the claim that an asset cur- 
rency will afford the desired relief. 

There are two ways of judging of the probable results of this bill. Con- 
sidered merely as an addition to the present bank notes based on bonds, it in 
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effect permits each National bank to issue a larger percentage of notes on the 
bonds it has already deposited. But this privilege varies greatly in value 
according to the capital of the bank, as the following table will indicate : 



Capital. 


Minimum bonds 
and circulation on 
bonds . 


Circulation 
twenty-five per cent, 
of capital. 


Total circulation. 


Percent, 
of circulation 
to bonds. 


$26,000 


98.250 


$6,250 


$12,500 


200 


60,000 


12,600 


12,600 


26,000 


200 


100,000 


25,000 


25,000 


50,000 


200 


200,000 


50,000 


60,000 


100,000 


200 


600,000 


60,000 


125,000 


175,000 


850 


1,000.000 


60,000 


260,000 


800,000 


800 


10,000,000 


60,000 


2^00,000 


2,550,000 


6,100 



The profits on the free circulation will be greater than those on the circu- 
lation based on bonded security, and the tendency will consequently be to 
reduce the bonds deposited to secure circulation to the minimum required by 
law. This loss in bonded circulation may be greater than the gain in the 
asset circulation, and it is possible that the bill, if it becomes a law, may 
appear to be responsible for some contraction of the bank currency. This, 
however, is only a possibility. 

The total capital of the National banks in December last was about $700,- 
000,000. Twenty-five per cent, of this is $175,000,000, representing the total 
increase of circulation under the amended Fowler bill. The present bonded 
circulation of the National banks is probably within $200,000,000 of what it 
would be if all the banks should reduce their bonds to the minimum amount 
required to be held. On the other hand, the reduction, if effected at all, 
would be a gradual one, and there would be time, if there seemed to be dan- 
ger of contraction from this cause, to increase the percentage of free cir- 
culation. 

It may be also gathered from the above table that the issue of asset cur- 
rency would be largest in the money centers, where the issues are perhaps 
the most needed. The banks having the largest capital are those to whom 
the privilege will be of the greatest value as a resource in emergencies. The 
small banks, with a capital of $100,000 or less, will not find the twenty-five 
per cent, increase of notes allowed them of any great importance. There will* 
be every temptation to issue it at once and it will not prove of any more ser- 
vice to them in an emergency than the circulation based on bonds. But the 
banks of large capital in the great money centres will be more likely to treat 
this privilege of issue as a reserve. When the money market is easy they will 
not need the notes — and can thus hold the privilege unused until there is an 
extraordinary demand for money. 

On the whole it is believed that the amended Fowler bill will, if it becomes 
a law, introduce gradually into the currency system the elasticity that it 
should have. The tendency to retirement of bonded circulation, in the face 
of a more profitable note issue, while it cannot produce any dangerous con- 
traction, will certainly prevent the extravagant expansion which so many 
seem to fear as a consequence of free asset bank currency. The greatest 
expansion will be in the money centers where it is most needed, because there 
are to be found the banks of the largest capital. Eventually the making of 
capital the standard measure of note issue will tend to cause increase in the 
capital of the banks generally either by consolidation or otherwise. It may 
be regarded, as a rule, that the larger the capital and business of a bank the 
less inducement there is to issue its promissory notes, except in emergencies.. 
In other words, the small banks are apt to use for immediate profit this, 
resource, which large banks hold back as a reserve. 
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BANKING LAW DEPARTMENT 



IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS . 



All the latest deolaions affecting hankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Court 
§t lift resort will be found in the Magazine's Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also direoted to the “ Replies to Law and Banking Questions,'* Included in this 
Department. 

PROMISSORY NOTE-ADDITION OF WORD “ TRUSTEE ” TO SIGNATURE- 
CONSTRUCTION OF NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS LAW. 

Court of Appeals of New York, December 9, 1902. 

JAMES MCGOWAN, et al. VS. CHARLES 8. PETERSON. 

The maker of a promissory note who adds to his signature the word “ trustee ” is liable 
personally thereon to the payee, unless the name of his principal appears in the body of 
the note, or was disclosed to the payee at the time of its delivery. (Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law, Sec. 39, New York Act.) 

Bat the statute was not intended to change the common-law rule that as between original 
parties and those having notice of the addition, the conditions upon which the note was 
delivered may be shown. 



This action was brought to recover of the defendant personally the amount 
of a promissory note, of which the following is a copy : 

“$093.19. Brooklyn, December 28, 1899. 

Three months after date I promise to pay to the order of C. Stevens Co. six hundred 
and ninety- three 19-100 dollars, at Kings County Bank of Brooklyn, value received. Due 
March 28, 1900. - ^ Charles G. Peterson, Trustee .” 

The plaintiffs were co-partners doing business under the firm name of C. 
Stevens Co., and upon the trial, to establish their cause of action, introduced 
the note in question in evidence, the signature being admitted, and then 
rested. 

The defendant, in order to establish his defense, then introduced in evi- 
dence testimony tending to show that on December 4, 1899, the surviving 
member of the firm of Johnson & Peterson called a meeting of the creditors 
of the firm, and at such meeting the creditors assembled executed a paper by 
which “we, the undersigned creditors of Johnson & Peterson, hereby agree 
to and with each other and for the purpose of liquidating the business of 
Johnson & Peterson and the completion of the contracts of said firm, do here- 
by appoint Charles G. Peterson as sole agent and trustee for the benefit of all 
creditors to assume control and management of said business, hereby ratify- 
ing each and every act said agent in the premises by him done or to be done. 
And we severally agree to forbear the prosecution and collection of our 
respective claims against said firm. ” Then followed the signatures of the 
creditors, among which is that of the plaintiffs’ firm, “ C. Stevens Co.” 

This was followed by another paper of the same character, upon which 
appear the signatures of other creditors who were not present at the meeting. 
Thereupon and at the same meeting another paper was drawn and executed 
2 
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by Johnson, the surviving member of the firm, by which, in consideration of 
one dollar, the receipt of which he admitted, he bargained and sold, granted 
and conveyed unto Charles G. Peterson, as trustee for the creditors of John- 
son & Peterson, his successors and assigns, all the stock in trade, goods, mer- 
chandise, effects and property of every description belonging to or owned by 
the said partnership of Johnson & Peterson wherever the same may be, 
together with all debts, choses in action and sums of money due and owing 
to said firm. He then produced oral testimony tending to show that he 
entered upon the discharge of his duties as such trustee and undertook the 
completion of certain buildings which Johnson & Peterson had contracted to 
construct, and for that purpose purchased lumber of these plaintiffs under 
the express agreement that they would accept in payment therefor his promis- 
sory note as such trustee and that the note in suit was given in payment for 
such lumber. 

This latter testimony was controverted by the plaintiffs, who testified that 
they did not know the purpose for which the lumber was purchased, and did 
not agree with him to accept his note as trustee for the benefit of the creditors 
in payment therefor. 

At the conclusion of the evidence the court, upon application of the 
defendant’s counsel, dismissed the complaint upon the ground that no cause 
of action had been established against the defendant, the plaintiffs asking 
for leave to go to the jury upon the controverted fact as to whether the 
plaintiffs gave credits to the defendant in his representative capacity or as an 
individual. An exception was taken by the plaintiffs to the direction of a 
verdict by the court. 

Haight, J . : The Negotiable Instruments Law (L. 1897, ch. 612 Sec. 39) 
provides as follows: ‘ 4 Where the instrument contains, or a person adds to 

his signature words indicating that he signs for or on behalf of a principal, or 
in a representative capacity, he is not liable on the instrument if he was duly 
authorized ; but the mere addition of words describing him as an agent, or as 
filling a representative character, without disclosing his principal, does not 
exempt him from personal liability.” 

In this case, as we have seen, the defendant signed the note and then added 
to his signature the word “trustee.” He did not, in the instrument itself, 
disclose the fact that he was trustee for the creditors of Johnson & Peterson, 
so that, under the provisions of this statute, he would become personally 
liable upon the note unless he could show that at the time of the delivery of 
the note to the plaintiffs he disclosed the fact that the consideration for which 
the note was given was for the benefit of the creditors of Johnson & Peterson, 
and that he gave the note as the trustee for such creditors. 

It is contended on behalf of the plaintiffs that his representative character 
must be disclosed upon the face of the note. This may be so in so far as 
innocent purchasers for value are concerned, but as to the payees named in 
the note we think a different rule prevails. 

In the case of First Nat. Bank vs. Wallis (150 N. Y. 455) the action was 
upon a promissory note signed by Wallis, who added to his signature “presi- 
dent,” and by Smith, who added to his signature “treasurer.” They were in 
fact president and treasurer of the Wallis Iron Works, a corporation, and the 
note was issued as an obligation for the corporation, and was discounted by 
the plaintiff bank. It was held that the plaintiff was entitled to recover 
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upon the ground that the representative characters of the defendants were 
not disclosed to the bank at the time that it discounted the paper. 

Andrews, Chief Judge, in delivering the opinion of the court, said with 
reference thereto: 

“ It may be admitted that if the bank, when it discounted the paper, was 
informed or knew that the note was issued by the corporation, and was 
intended to create only a corporate liability, it could not be enforced against 
the defendants as individuals, who, by mistake, bad executed it in such form 
as to make it on its face their own note, and not that of the corporation* 
But according to the rules governing commercial paper nothing short of 
notice, express or implied, brought home to the bank at the time of the dis- 
count, that the note was issued as the note of the corporation, and was not 
intended to bind the defendants, could defeat its remedy against the parties 
actually liable thereon as promisors/’ 

We do not understand that the statute to which we have alluded was 
designed to change the common-law rule in this regard, which is to the effect 
that, as between the original parties and those having notice of the facts 
relied upon as constituting a defense, the consideration and the conditions 
under which the note was delivered may be shown (Benton vs. Martin, 52 N. 
Y. 570, 574; Bookstaver vs. Jayne, 60 N. Y. 146; Juilliard vs. Chaffee, 92 
N. Y. 529, 534; Reynolds vs. Robinson, 110 N. Y. 654; Baird vs. Baird, 145 
N. Y. 659, 664; Blewitt vs. Boorum, 142 N. Y. 357; Sohmittler vs. Simon, 
114 N. Y. 176; Higgins vs. Ridgway, 153 N. Y. 130). 



PROMISSORY NOTE-PRO VISION FOR PAYMENT OF EXCHANGE. 
Supreme Court of Nebraska, December 3, 1902. 

HA8LACK vs. WOLF, et al. 

A promissory note is not rendered non-negotiable by an agreement to pay the sum named 
“with exchange ” on a point other than that at which it is payable. 

(Syllabus by the Court.) 



Pound, C.: In Garnett vs. Myers, 91 N. W. Rep. 400, this court expressly 
left open the much-vexed question whether a note or bill for the payment of 
& certain sum “with exchange 1 ’ is rendered non-negotiable by the agreement 
to pay exchange. The subject has been discussed exhaustively in a number 
of recent cases, and, now that the question is squarely presented, we have 
only to range ourselves upon the one side or the other, and indicate our rea- 
sons briefly. Most of the text- writers have held that such a stipulation has 
no effect upon the negotiability of the instrument. (1 Daniel, Neg. Inst. Sec. 
54; 1 Rand. Com. Paper, Sec. 200; Tied. Com. Paper, Sec. 280; Norton, Bills 
and Notes, Sec. 26.) 

But it may be observed that these authors wrote, for the most part, before 
certain recent decisions, in which the opposite view has been asserted with 
much force and ability. The adjudicated cases are in conflict, and almost 
evenly balanced. The view that such a provision is without effect upon the 
negotiability of the instrument is supported by Clark vs. Skeen, 61 Kan. 526 ; 
Hastings vs. Thompson, 54 Minn. 184; Smith vs. Kendall, 9 Mich. 241, and 
subsequent decisions in Michigan; Whittle vs. Bank (Tex. Civ. App.) 26 S. W. 
Rep. 1106; Morgan vs. Edwards, 53 Wis. 599; Bradley vs. Lill, 4 Biss. 473, 
Fed. Cas. No. 1,783.) The contrary position is maintained in Culbertson vs. 
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Nelson, 93 Iowa, 187; Flagg vs. School Dist. No. 70, 4N. D. 30; Nicely vs. 
Bank, 15 Ind. App. 563, and subsequent cases in Indiana ; Fitzharris vs. Leg- 
gatt, 10 Mo. App. 527; Bank vs. Bynum, 84 N. C. 24; Read vs. McNulty, 12 
Rich. Law, 445, and subsequent cases in South Carolina; Hughitt vs. John- 
son (C. C.) 28 Fed. 865, and several subsequent decisions in the Federal courts. 

Some of the cases on each side are open to obvious criticism. Morgan vs. 
Edwards is a dictum as to this point, and Bradley vs. Lill goes so far as to 
hold that an instrument payable “in exchange ” on a certain point is nego- 
tiable. (See Chandler vs. Calvert, 87 Mo. App. 368.) On the other hand, 
some of the decisions taking the opposite view are based on special provisions 
of statutes. The whole matter turns upon the question whether such a stipu- 
lation renders the amount uncertain, so as to destroy one of the essential 
elements of negotiability. While it is true that in a sense an uncertain ele- 
ment is imported into the instrument by the agreement to pay exchange, the 
difficulty is more specious than real. Business is carried on more or less in 
subordination to certain financial centers, to which and from which money is 
constantly flowing. When a note is made payable in Lincoln with Chicago 
exchange, the practical business effect is the same as if it had been payable 
in Chicago, but, for convenience, the parties had agreed that it might be paid 
at Lincoln, with the cost of transmission. (Clark vs. Skeen, 61 Kan. 526; 
Morgan vs. Edwards, 53 Wis. 599.) 

Looked at in this way, the exchange becomes a mere incident, not affect- 
ing the amount of the debt itself, and analogous to such matters as attorneys* 
fees and costs of collection, which do not affect negotiability. As Mr. Daniel 
puts it: “The spirit of the rule requiring precision in the amount of nego- 

tiable instruments applies rather to the principal amount than to the ancillary 
and incidental additions of interest and exchange.” (1 Daniel, Neg. Inst. 
Sec. 54.) 

These questions are primarily questions of business and business usage, 
and, so far as not foreclosed by any established course of decision, ought to 
be resolved in a liberal spirit, to promote the interests of business, rather 
than by a strict adherence to the letter of the rules. The policy of the rule 
as to negotiability is in no way infringed by the provision as to exchange. 
The custom and convenience of business men have introduced it in such 
instruments, and would, perhaps, afford sound reason, in view of the general 
approval of standard text-writers, for a modification of or exception to tlie 
general rule, if necessary. But there is sufficient ground to hold that the 
reason of the rule is unaffected, and the infringement of its letter, if any, is 
of trivial consequence. 

It is argued that the provisions of the note in suit for payment of “attor- 
neys’ fees ” generally, without specifying for what purpose, destroys negotia- 
bility. But we must give the instrument a reasonable construction. It is 
self-evident that fees for collecting the note, if not paid at maturity, were 
referred to. As our law now stands, the clause was mere surplusage, and 
may be wholly disregarded. 

Objection is made also to the petition. The allegations of that pleading 
are not as precise as they might be. But the defendant pleaded that the note 
was taken after maturity, and without consideration, and plaintiff denied 
these allegations generally. The parties went to trial upon the theory that 
those questions were in issue, and decisive of plaintiff’s rights, and the trial 
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court expressly based its decision upon the question whether the instrument 
was negotiable. The theory which the parties held below ought to bind them 
here, and the cause will be treated as all parties as well as the trial court 
there treated it. 

We recommend that the judgment of the district court be reversed, and 
the cause remanded. 



USURY BY NATIONAL BANK— JURISDICTION OF STATE COURT— INTEREST 

ON RECOVERY. 

Supreme Court of Tennessee, November 8, 1902. 

MCCREARY V8. FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MORRISTOWN. 

A State court has jurisdiction of an action to recover the penalty prescribed by the National 
Bank Act for the takings of nsnrions interest. 

In a salt to recover each penalty the plaintiff cannot be allowed interest on the amount. 



McAlister, J . : This bill was preferred by complainant in the chancery 
court of Hamblen county to recover the penalty prescribed by the act of 
Congress against National banks for knowingly collecting usurious interest. 
The facts of the case are that the defendant is a National bank doing business 
in Morristown, Tenn. The complainant, on March 9, 1900, filed this bill, 
alleging that within the preceding two years he had divers transactions with 
the defendant, in which it had knowingly, illegally, and wrongfully charged 
him a greater rate of interest than that allowed by the laws of the State of 
Tennessee and of the United States, aggregating 0225.36, and the bill prayed 
for a decree against the defendant for double this sum. The Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States provide (Sec. 5197, U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 3493) 
that a National bank doing business in a State is entitled to charge the rate 
of interest prescribed by the law of the State of its domicile. Sec. 5198: 
“ The taking, receiving, reserving or charging a rate of interest greater than 
is allowed by the preceding section, when knowingly done, will be deemed a 
forfeiture of the entire interest, which the note, bill or other evidence of debt 
carried with it, or which has been agreed to be paid. The person by whom 
it has been paid, or his legal representative, may recover back in an action 
in the nature of an action of debt, twice the amount of the interest thus paid 
from the association taking or receiving the same, provided such action is 
commenced within two years from the time the usurious action occurred; 
and that suit, action and proceeding against any association under this title, 
may be had in any circuit, district or territorial court of the United States 
held within the district in which such association may be established, or in 
any State, county or municipal court in the county or city in which said asso- 
ciation is located having jurisdiction in similar cases.” 

The defendant filed its demurrer to the jurisdiction of the court, setting 
up several grounds, the second being as follows: 4 1 This being a suit for 

penalty against a National bank, the chancery court in Tennessee has no 
jurisdiction to try such cases originating solely in a Federal statute, and in no 
case has it jurisdiction in a suit to enforce a penalty.” 

The fourth ground of demurrer was as follows : 44 The defendant demurs 

to so much of complainant’s bill as seeks to charge defendant with interest on 
the penalty, for the reason that complainant’s suit is a suit for a penalty, 
and arises only by virtue of a penal statute. Not giving interest, the same can- 
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not be recovered in this action.” The demurrer was overruled by the chan- 
cellor, and defendant answered the bUl. The cause went to proof, and on 
the final hearing the chancellor pronounced a decree in favor of complainant, 
McCreary, for the sum of $490.17, the amount being double the usury 
charged, with interest from date of the filing of the bill. The court of 
chancery appeals affirmed the decree of the chancellor, excepting the interest, 
and the cause is before this court on the appeal of the bank. 

The questions presented for the determination of the court on the appeal 
are : (1) Whether any State court has jurisdiction to enforce a penalty created 
alone by Federal statute ; (2) whether the chancery court has jurisdiction to 
enforce the National Banking Act penalty; and (3) whether interest is allow- 
able on such penalty. On the first proposition it is argued on behalf of appel- 
lant that the State courts will not enforce a penalty created by Congress, for 
the reason that Federal courts do not undertake to enforce penalties created 
by State statutes. It may be conceded, as argued by counsel for appellant, 
that this is a penal action under the decisions of the United States Supreme 
Court. The Supreme Court of the United States, through Mr. Justice 
Swayne, in considering the Federal statute which is now invoked, said: 
44 The remedy given by the statute for the usury is a penal suit. To that the 
party aggrieved, or his legal representative, must resort. He can have redress 
in no other mode or form of procedure. The statute which gives the right 
permits the redress. The suit must be brought especially to recover the 
penalty where the sole question is the guilt or innocence of the accused. ,r 
(Barnet vs. Bank, 98 U. 8. 555; Blaine vs. Curtis, 59 Vt. 120.) 

It being settled that this is a penal statute, the next question presented is 
whether the State courts will enforce a Federal statute denouncing a penalty. 
Counsel admits there have been diverse holdings on this question by the 
courts of other States, but insists that the correct rule is that laid down in 
Blaine vs. Curtis, 59 Vt. 120, viz.: “It is well-known law, settled in this 

State as well as elsewhere, that no State will enforce penalties imposed by the 
laws of another State. Such laws are universally considered as having no 
extra-territorial operation or effect, whether the penalty be to the public or 
to persons.” (Blaine vs. Curtis, 59 Vt. 120; Story Confl. Laws, Secs. 620, 
621; Rorer, Int. St. Law, 148-165; and a large number of cases cited from 
various States of the Union in the first-cited case.) 

It is argued that the Federal Congress occupies the same relation to the 
States as the States do to themselves so far as this question is concerned. 
In the caseof Newell vs. Bank, 12 Bush, 57 — a Kentucky case — the Supreme 
Court of Kentucky, speaking through Judge Lindsay, in regard to the statute 
in question, wrote, viz. : “ We need not inquire as to the rights of the parties 

under the provisions of the act of Congress. The forfeitures claimed under 
said act are wholly penal in their nature. The courts of this State have not, 
up to this time, undertaken to enforce penalties arising under the laws of the 
Government of the United States, and these cases present no sufficient reason 
to authorize the inauguration of a new judicial policy upon that subject.” 

In the case Missouri River Tel. Co. vs. First Nat. Bank of Sioux City, 74 
111. 217, it is said: “It is equally true that both the Government of the 

United States and Iowa are wholly independent of this State. They severally 
have all the attributes of sovereignty essential to the enactment and enforce- 
ment of laws for the government of their citizens within the limits of their 
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constitution, and in accordance with long-settled rules of law this State can- 
not enforce their criminal or penal laws/’ (1 Thomp. Nat. Bank Cas. pp. 
402, 502.) 

It is admitted by counsel that this is a question which every State must 
determine for itself, and, since this court has not heretofore decided the 
question, it should hold that penal statutes of Congress and of the various 
States must be enforced within their own jurisdiction, and by their own 
courts. Whatever may have been the holdings on this question at one time, 
the jurisdiction of the State courts is now definitely fixed by the amendment 
to the statute enacted by Congress February 18, 1875. The last sentence of 
this section, it appears, was not in the original act, and is as follows, to wit : 
“That suit, action and proceeding against any association, under this title, 
may be had in any circuit, district or territorial court of the United States 
held within the district in which such association may be established, or in 
any State, county or municipal court in the county or city in which said asso- 
ciation is located having jurisdiction In similar cases.” In 21 Am. & Eng. 
Enc. Law (2d Ed.) p. 396, it is said, viz.: “Whatever doubts may have 

existed as to the jurisdiction of State courts to entertain a suit for the penalty 
given by the National Bank Act have been resolved in favor of such jurisdic- 
tion by the amendment to the section of the statute giving the remedy ; ” cit- 
ing Bank vs. Morgan, 132 U. 8. 141, 144. As early as 1816 it was decided by 
this court that the State court had jurisdiction and would entertain a suit to 
enforce a penalty prescribed by an act of Congress. (Hartley vs. U. S. 3 
Hayw. 44.) 

[The court here discussed the question of the jurisdiction of the State 
court of chancery.] 

The act of Congress makes no provision for the allowance of interest, but 
fixes the amount of recovery at twice the amount of the usury charged. Laws 
prescribing penalties and forfeitures are strictly construed, and, in the absence 
of any authority in the act for interest on the penalty, we cannot superadd it. 
(Duncan vs. Maxey, 5 Sneed, 115.) 

The decree of the court of chancery appeals is therefore affirmed. 



LIEN OF BANK UPON STOCK OF STOCKHOLDER-RIGHTS OF PLEDGEE. 

United States Circuit Conrt of Appeals. Eighth Circuit, October 27, 1002. 

CURTICE VS. CRAWFORD COUNTY BANK, etal. 

The lien of a bank upon its stock, given by statute, for any indebtedness to it from the 
stockholder, is subject to the lien of a pledgee of such stock, where the indebtedness to 
the bank was contracted subsequent to the pledge and after the bank had notice of it. 

The President of a bank, to whom a pledgee of stock exhibited the certificate held by him to 
ascertain with certainty that it had been regularly issued, stating the fact of the pledge, 
received such information while acting in his official capacity, and the bank was thereby 
charged with notice of the pledge, so as to render its statutory lien on the stock for a 
loan subsequently made to the pledgor, although some two or three years afterwards, 
subject to the rights of the pledgee, whose debt had not been paid . 



Appeal from the Circuit Court of the United States for the Western Dis- 
trict of Arkansas. 

Before Sanborn and Thayer, Circuit Judges, and Lochren, District Judge. 
Thaybr, Circuit Judge , delivered the opinion of the court. 

On the trial in the circuit court there was no substantial controversy over 
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the fact that Curtice, the complainant, loaned a considerable sum of money 
to Robert S. Hynes, he being at that time the Cashier of the defendant bank, 
as far back as the year 1888, 1889, or 1890, and that this indebtedness bad 
never been fully discharged. For the purposes of the trial it was admitted 
that, when Hynes died (an event which seems to have occurred during the 
summer of 1896), he owed the complainant, Curtice, and the defendant bank, 
the sums which they respectively claimed ; and by its decree the lower court 
found that the amount due to Curtice, when the decree was entered, was 
(5,791.26, and that the amount due to the bank was the sum of (17,608.92, 
most of which latter sum consisted of advances made by the bank to a firm 
of which Hynes was a member, subsequent to September 23, 1893. Nor was 
there any controversy over the fact that Curtice had in his possession two 
certificates of stock, namely, certificate No. 108, for 200 shares, issued by the 
defendant bank on July 16, 1891, and certificate No. 133, for forty shares, 
issued by it on March 15, 1894, and that these certificates had been pledged 
by Hynes, at least as early as March 15, 1894, to secure his indebtedness to 
Curtice, which at that date amounted to (8,400. The note for (8,400 executed 
on March 15, 1894, was produced, and it contained a pledge of the two certifi- 
cates in question, as well as a pledge of certificate No. 106, which was surren- 
dered to Hynes on July 17, 1895 ; a part of the indebtedness having at that 
time been paid. The real controversy in the case arose over certain issues of 
fact, namely, whether either of the aforesaid certificates, Nos. 108 and 133, 
was given in pledge to Curtice prior to September 23, 1893, and whether the 
bank had notice of the pledge when it began to make large advances to the 
firm of which Hynes was a member, subsequent to the last-mentioned date. 

Before considering these issues of fact it should be stated that the laws of 
the State of Arkansas, under which the defendant bank was organized (Sand. 
& H. Dig. Ark. Sec. 1342), gave the bank a lien upon the stock in controversy 
for all of Hynes’ indebtedness to it ; but the lower court held, and we think 
correctly, that, notwithstanding this statute, the lien of a pledgee of its stock 
would prevail over the lien of the bank, so far as those debts of the share- 
holder to the bank were concerned that were contracted by the stockholder 
subsequent to the pledge and after the bank had notice thereof. It followed 
from this ruling, which is not seriously challenged, that if Curtice acquired 
either of the certificates aforesaid from Hynes as security for his claim prior 
to September 23, 1893, and the bank had knowledge of the fact, its lien for sack 
advances would have to be postponed in favor of the superior lien of the 
pledgee. 

It is proper to observe, further, in this connection, that Curtice admitted 
that he did not acquire certificate No. 133 until March 15, 1894; and as Hynes 
was at that time indebted to the bank for an overdraft to the amount of 
(28,213, of which amount something over (17,000 is still unpaid, the com- 
plainant cannot, as a matter of course, assert a superior lien as respects that 
certificate. The controversy, therefore, is confined substantially to the ques- 
tions of fact above mentioned, namely : Did Curtice hold certificate No. 108 
in pledge prior to September 23, 1893, after which date the bulk of the 
advances to Hynes were made ? And, secondly, had the bank been notified, 
prior to that time, that Curtice held the stock represented by that certificate 
in pledge ? 

The plaintiff testified, in substance, that stock certificate No. 108 was in 
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his possession as pledgee prior to March 15, 1894, when the note of that date 
was executed by Hynes. He claimed that he had always held certificates of 
stock in the defendant bank, in pledge, since Hynes first became indebted to 
him in the year 1888 or 1889. He admitted that there had been some changes 
in the certificates thus pledged to him, owing to the fact that the bank had, 
on one or two occasions, increased its stock, and on that account had called 
in its old certificates, and issued others in lieu thereof; but he insisted that> 
notwithstanding such exchange of certificates, he had always held stock of 
the bank in pledge to secure his loan to Hynes, since the latter became his 
debtor, and bad never been without such security. And, as respects the 
particular certificate now in controversy (No. 108), he stated that his impres- 
sion was that this particular certificate was delivered to him in the year 1891, 
when he took a renewal note for the loan, and that it had been in his posses- 
sion continuously since that date. Curtice further testified that on one occa- 
sion he advised Jesse Turner, Sr., who was the President of the defendant 
bank, that he held certain of the bank’s stock in pledge to secure an indebt- 
edness of Hynes, and at the same time exhibited to Turner the certificates 
which he so held. His statement was, in substance, that having been 
requested by Hynes, on one occasion, to send in the certificate or certificates 
which he held in pledge, and to take new ones in their place, owing to an 
increase of the bank’s capital, he called at the bank to make such exchange, 
Hynes being at the time Cashier of the bank ; that when he called at the bank 
the stock book was opened in his presence, and that he discovered that Turner, 
as President, bad signed certain stock certificates in blank; that, as this 
seemed an unusual proceeding, he took the new certificate or certificates, 
which Hynes attested and delivered to him, to the President, to be sure that 
the stock was issued under proper authority ; and that on this occasion he 
exhibited the certificates to Turner, told him that they had been issued by 
Hynes as collateral security for a debt which he owed Curtice, and that he 
also inquired concerning the value of the stock at that time. The complain- 
ant was unable to state definitely when this latter incident occurred; but he 
located it, as nearly as he was able to do, in the year 1890 or 1891 — the latter 
year being the one in which certificate No. 108 was issued. 

The learned trial judge seems to have disregarded all of the aforesaid testi- 
mony as being unworthy of belief, holding, apparently, that there was no evi- 
dence worthy of credence showing that Curtice held any stock of the bank in 
pledge until March 15, 1894, after Hynes had become heavily indebted to the 
bank. As the issue to be determined is purely one of fact, it would subserve 
no useful purpose to go over the testimony in detail, and we shall not under- 
take to do so. Curtice, undoubtedly made some mistake in stating the details 
of some of his transactions, with Hynes, which had been quite numerous, 
and the dates when particular interviews occurred and when certain certifi- 
cates of stock were pledged to him ; but such mistakes as he made in these 
respects are no greater than might have been expected of a witness who was 
testifying wholly from his recollection of transactions which had occurred 
seven or eight years previously. Considering his testimony as a whole, he 
appears to have testified fairly and with an evident intent to state the facts 
as they were. We have read his testimony carefully, and are unable to dis- 
cover therein any instances of intentional prevarication which would author- 
ize ns to reject all of his evidence as being entirely untrustworthy, as the 
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lower court appears to have done. The circumstance of his interview with 
Turner, in which he exhibited his certificates to ascertain if they were lawfully- 
issued, was one of those incidents that would naturally remain fixed in the 
memory, although the precise date of the occurrence could not be remembered. 
After reading all of the evidence, which is preserved in the record, attentively, 
in the light of admitted facts and in the light of surrounding circumstances 
concerning which there is no dispute, we have reached the conclusion that 
Curtice continuously held stock of the defendant bank in pledge in greater or 
less amounts, as collateral security for the loan which he made to Hynes, from 
and after the year 1889 until the commencement of this action ; that certifi- 
cate No. 108, being the one now particularly in controversy, was turned over 
to Curtice as soon as it was issued — that is to say, on July 16, 1891, or shortly 
thereafter ; that this certificate, or possibly an earlier one, in lieu of which it 
was issued, was in fact exhibited to Jesse Turner, Sr., the President of the 
bank, in the year 1890 or 1891, most likely in the latter year, immediately 
after it was issued ; and that he was notified at the time that the stock had 
been assigned to him by Hynes as collateral security for an indebtedness and 
was then held by him as such security. We are of opinion that the evidence 
is ample to sustain these conclusions of fact, and that the case should be 
decided accordingly. 

It is strenuously urged, however, that even if it be true that Turner, the 
President of the defendant bank, was notified, in the year 1891, that Curtice 
was holding a part of Hynes’ stock in the bank as security for a debt, yet that 
such notice did not affect the bank with knowledge of the fact communicated, 
because such knowledge was not acquired by Turner while he was acting for 
the bank and in the discharge of his duties as President. It is further said 
that because Turner did not take part in making the loans to Hynes subse- 
quent to September 23, 1893, and as it was not shown that he ever communi- 
cated the knowledge which he possessed to the other officers of the bank, 
who did make such loans, the bank’s lien, therefore, is not impaired by his 
knowledge acquired in the manner aforesaid. It is no doubt true that a cor- 
poration is not affected generally by knowledge which is obtained by one of 
its executive officers or agents when he is not engaged in the transaction of 
its business, although it is held that if such officer subsequently engages in a 
transaction for and in behalf of his company, in which the knowledge so 
acquired outside of the line of his duties becomes material and important, 
the corporation may be affected therein by the knowledge of its agent. (Bank 
vs. Cushman, 121 Mass. 490; Innerarity vs. Bank, 139 Mass. 332, 334.) The 
converse of the first branch of the foregoing^ proposition is equally true — that 
a corporation is bound, generally, by knowledge which is acquired by one of 
its executive officers when that officer is engaged in the legitimate transaction 
of the company’s business. (Holden vs. Bank, 72 N. Y. 286, 292; Bank vs. 
Campbell, 4 Humph. 394; Bank vs. Irons [C. C.] 8 Fed. 1; Birmingham 
Trust and Savings Co. vs. Louisiana Nat. Bank, 99 Ala. 379.) In the present 
case it appeared that Curtice’s sole object in exhibiting his certificates of stock 
to Turner, they having been signed by the latter in blank, was to ascertain if 
Hynes, the Cashier, had authority to issue them to himself as he had done. 
This information he sought from the proper officer, by exhibiting the certifi- 
cates, without making any direct inquiry ; and in explanation of his action 
he informed him that the certificates had been assigned to himself as collat- 
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erel security for a loan. Under these circumstances we are of opinion that 
Turner must be regarded as having been acting for the bank when he received 
notice that the stock was held in pledge by Curtice, and that the knowledge 
which was acquired in the course of that interview affected the bank gener- 
ally even if it was not communicated to the other executive officers. It was 
at least knowledge of a fact which ought to have been communicated to the 
other officers of the corporation to govern their future action. When one 
acquires or is about to acquire a certificate of stock in a corporation, he is 
clearly entitled to seek information from the President, who has signed the 
certificate, if he entertains any doubt of its regularity or whether it was law- 
fully issued, and information which is given in response to such an inquiry is 
communicated by the officer in an official capacity while acting within the 
scope of his duty. 

We conclude, therefore, that the advances which were made to Hynes by 
the defendant bank, subsequent to September 23, 1893, must be regarded as 
having been made with knowledge that the shares of stock represented by 
certificate No. 108, dated July 16, 1891, were pledged to Curtice as security 
for a debt. It is true that these advances were not made until some time 
after the knowledge in question had been acquired ; but it cannot be said to 
have been the duty of the pledgee of the stock to have given other notices 
from time to time that it had not been redeemed and that he still held it. It 
was rather the duty of the bank, before it made advances to Hynes (if the 
loans were made in reliance on its statutory lien), to have ascertained if 
Curtice still held the stock in pledge, inasmuch as it had once been advised 
that such was the fact, and it had received no notice that a different state of 
affairs existed or that the stock had been redeemed. 

The result is that the decree of the circuit court was erroneous in the 
respect heretofore indicated, and the same should be modified to the extent 
of ordering that the proceeds of the sale of stock certificate No. 108, after 
deducting its pro rata of the costs of the action in the circuit court, be applied 
first to the payment of the indebtedness due from the estate of Robert S. 
Hynes, deceased, to the appellant, and that any sum which may remain after 
such indebtedness and accrued interest is discharged be applied on the claim 
of the Crawford County Bank. It is so ordered, and that the costs in this 
court be taxed against the appellees. 



NOTES GIVEN TO NATIONAL BANKS TO MISLEAD COMPTROLLER AND 
BANK EXAMINER. 

Court of Appeals of Colorado, November 10, 1902. 

MURPHY VB. GUMAER. 

Where notes are given to a National bank to be used by its officers to mislead the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and the bank examiner as to its condition and the character of 
its loans, the parties to such notes, when sued thereon by the Receiver of the bank, are 
estopped to deny that the notes were given for a valuable consideration 



In the latter part of 1892 or early part of 1893 the Needles National Bank 
of Needles, Cal., was organized pursuant to the National Banking Act with a 
capitalization of $60,000, and was opened for business in March, 1893. 

On May 16, 1893, A. R. Gumaer made his two negotiable promissory notes 
for (2,600, due sixty days after date, and payable one to the order of the 
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Gladiator Mining Company, and the other to the order of the Needles National 
Bank ; and on the twentieth day of the same month he made his three addi- 
tionable negotiable promissory notes for $2,500 each, due sixty days after 
date, and payable, respectively, to the Nevada Southern Railway Company, 
the Needles Reduction Company, and Isaac E. Blake. The note to the bank 
was delivered to it, and before their maturity the others were indorsed by the 
payees, and delivered to it. 

When these notes matured, they were replaced by new notes given by 
Gumaerforthe same amount to the same payees, all payable on demand; 
those to the Gladiator Mining Company and the Needles Reduction Company 
on July 15, 1893, and those to the Needles National Bank, Isaac E. Blake, 
and the Nevada Southern Railway Company on July 20, 1893. All of these 
notes were immediately delivered to the bank, and, except the one payable 
to it, were indorsed by the respective payees. The original notes were sur- 
rendered to the maker. 

In December, 1894, the bank suspended payment, and Daniel Murphy, 
having been appointed its Receiver by the Comptroller of the Currency, duly 
qualified as such, and entered upon the discharge of the duties of his office. 
On November 18, 1895, this action was brought by the Receiver against 
Gumaer to recover the amount due on the notes. The defense was that each 
of the notes was accommodation paper, given without consideration, and that 
neither the bank, nor the plaintiff, nor any one else ever acquired title to the 
notes, or any of them, as a bona fide holder for value. The verdict and judg- 
ment were for the defendant, and the plaintiff appealed. 

The evidence disclosed the following facts: The stockholders of the 

Nevada Southern Railway Company, the Gladiator Mining Company, the 
Needles Reduction Company, and the Needles National Bank were nearly 
identical, and a majority of the stock in all of them was owned by Isaac E. 
Blake, who was also a director of the bank. The bank loaned to each of the 
corporations $5,000, which amount equalled one-tenth of its paid-up capital. 
The managers of the companies, and also Mr. Blake, made large overdrafts 
on their accounts, the exact amounts of which do not appear. The loans 
were not paid, and the officers of the bank wrote to Blake, asking him to put 
some other paper in their possession, so that they would not appear to have 
extended credits beyond the limits of the National Banking Act. Mr. Blake 
then requested the execution by the defendant of the notes in question, 
acquainting him fully with the situation, and informing him that the compa- 
nies had made overdrafts on the bank, and secured discounts beyond the 
limits fixed by the National Banking Act, and that these notes were wanted 
for the purpose of reducing the overdrafts; also saying to him that he (Blake) 
was the bank; that he owned ninety-five per cent, of the stock; that every- 
thing was run by himself, or as he might dictate; that the notes would be an 
accommodation to the bank, and therefore to him, as the principal stock- 
holder; that he (the defendant) would not be expected to pay them; and 
that, when the bank did not require the notes longer for the purpose of rep- 
resenting the overdrafts, they would be returned. 

Upon the foregoing statements the defendant signed the notes as requested. 
After the back accepted the notes, it treated them as all its loan and discount 
paper was treated. They were entered the same as if cash had been paid. 
The overdrafts were extinguished to the extent of the face of the notes, and 
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the notes were included in the reports to the Comptroller of the Currency, 
and laid before the National bank examiner when he investigated the condi- 
tion of the bank. Some payments of interest were indorsed on the notes. 
The testimony was, however, that no money was paid, but that the Cashier 
simply charged the amounts so indorsed to the accounts of the payees of the 
notes. 

Thomson, J.: The position taken for the defendant is that Blake was the 
agent of the bank ; that what he did in the way of procuring the notes was, 
in effect, done by the bank itself ; and that the bank was, therefore, not an 
innocent purchaser for value, but was merely the temporary holder of notes 
given without consideration, under an agreement, by which it was bound, 
that their collection would never be enforced. This theory is, in a consider- 
able degree, deduced from the evidence to which we have just alluded, and 
which we have not otherwise noticed. But we may concede without restric- 
tion or qualifiation the existence of all the conditions which counsel find in 
the evidence, and still a judgment for the defendant does not result. 

Whatever relations Mr. Blake may have sustained to the bank, how com- 
pletely soever it may have been subject to his control and bound by his acts, 
the concern was a National banking corporation, the management of which 
was regulated by the act of Congress in pursuance of which it was organized. 
That act is title sixty-two of the Revised Statutes of the United States [U. S. 
Comp. St. 1901, p. 3453]. It provides that the total liabilities to the bank of 
any person, firm or corporation for money borrowed shall at no time exceed 
one-tenth of its capital stock actually paid in, but that the discount of com- 
mercial or business paper owned by the person negotiating the same shall not 
be considered as money loaned. It imposes upon the bank the duty of mak- 
ing and transmitting to the Comptroller of the Currency five reports during 
each year, verified by the oath or affirmation of its President or Cashier, and 
attested by the signatures of at least three of its directors, each of such 
reports to exhibit the resources and liabilities of the bank on any past day by 
him specified; and exacts the publication of each report, as made to the 
Comptroller, in some newspaper in the place where the bank is located, or, if 
none be there, then in the newspaper that is nearest. It provides for the 
appointment by the Comptroller of a suitable person or persons to inspect the 
business of each bank, with power to make a thorough examination into all 
its affairs, and requires him to make to the Comptroller a full and detailed 
report of its condition ; and it provides i;hat, if the directors of any National 
banking association shall violate, or knowingly permit any of its officers, 
agents or servants to violate, any of the provisions of the act, all of its rights 
and privileges shall be forfeited; the violation to be determined and adjudged 
in the proper court at the suit of the Comptroller. 

At the time the notes of which those before us were renewals were made, 
indorsed and delivered to the bank, the provision forbidding a loan to one 
person or corporation of an amount greater than one- tenth of the capital stock 
had been violated. The next report to the Comptroller by the bank, or the 
bank examiner, of its condition, would infallibly show that it had become 
liable to a forfeiture of its rights and privileges ; and these notes were obtained 
and delivered to the bank for the express purpose of making it appear that 
the requirements of the provision had been observed. Accordingly, the over- 
drafts were extinguished to the extent of the face of the notes, and the notes 
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were entered on the books as discount paper. To all appearances they were 
commercial paper, owned by the person negotiating them, and therefore not 
subject to the inhibition as to the amount which might be loaned to one per- 
son. To the bank examiner, when he should make his examination ; to the 
Comptroller, when he should receive the reports of the bank and of the exam- 
iner; and to the public, when the bank’s reports should be published — these 
notes would appear as bona fide assets of the bank. 

Now, the defendant knew the exact purpose for which the notes were 
taken. He was advised that the payees of the notes had — to use his own lan- 
guage — “obtained overdrafts and bad obtained a line of discount which was 
in excess of what the bank was able to loan to them, and keep within the 
requirements of the banking law.” According to his testimony, he was also 
advised that his notes were wanted for the purpose of reducing the over- 
drafts; and, according to Mr. Blake, when he was requested to sign the notes, 
he received full information of the situation. The notes were used to give 
the bank an appearance of soundness, to prevent a suspicion to the contrary 
on the part of the bank examiner and the Comptroller, and, through the pub- 
lished reports of the bank to the Comptroller, to acquire the confidence of 
the public. It is true that no consideration moved to the defendant, but the 
overdrafts were extinguished on the books of the bank to the extent of the 
face of the notes, and the release of the bank’s claim on account of the over- 
drafts was a sufficient consideration for the defendant’s promise. 

But it is said that there was no intention to release any claim of the bank 
on account of the overdrafts; that the entries by which they were apparently 
paid were made merely to give a better appearance to the bank’s statements; 
but that, when the overdrafts were paid, as they were expected to be, the notes 
were to be returned to the defendant. In other words, the contention is that 
the apparent release of the debts evidenced by the overdrafts was fictitious; 
that, while they appeared to be released, they were not in fact released; and 
that, therefore the supposed release did not constitute a consideration for the 
notes. Conceding that the facts were as counsel states them, we are unable 
to see wherein they are of any avail to the defendant. We do not think he 
is in a position to say that the books did not speak the truth. This contro- 
versy is not between the bank and the defendant. The suit was brought by 
the Receiver, and he is a representative of the creditors of the bank. Its 
assets constitute a trust fund in his hands for their benefit. (See Riddle vs. 
Bank [C. C.] 27 Fed. 503; Case vs. Terrell, 11 Wall. 199.) 

In accordance with the provisions of the National Banking Act, it is his 
duty to cause debts due to the bank to be collected, and its property to be 
sold, and, if necessary for the payment of the debts due from it, to enforce 
the individual liability of the shareholders. He pays over the money he 
receives to the Treasurer of the United States, subject to the order of the 
Comptroller; and the latter, after full provision has been made for refunding 
any deficiency in redeeming the notes of the bank, makes, from time to time, 
ratable dividends on the claims of creditors which have been proven ; and 
what is left, if anything, is paid over to the shareholders. That the bank 
had creditors — that it received deposits, and did a general banking business — 
the evidence abundantly shows. The defendant was instrumental in clothing 
the bank with such an appearance of genuine assets as induced the Comptroller 
to regard it as sound, and to suffer it to continue in business. In the reports 
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which were transmitted to him these notes figured as resources, and the pub- 
lic had a right to rely on the reports when they were published. If the 
defendant was not liable on the notes, the Comptroller was deceived, and the 
persons who dealt with the bank, and intrusted it with their money, were 
also deceived. 

However valid the defense might be if the bank were plaintiff, the defend- 
ant, who, when he gave the notes, knew exactly the purpose for which they 
were to be used, is estopped to say, as against the creditors, that they were 
other than what, on their face, they purported to be, or that the appearance 
which was given to the books was not genuine. 

The plaintiff requested an instruction that under the law and evidence the 
jury should return a verdict in favor of the plaintiff for the amount due on 
the notes; and, this request being refused, asked an instruction that, if the 
jury found from the evidence that the notes were given with the intention of 
having them appear on the books of the bank and be included in the pub- 
lished statements of the bank as valid assets, and that the notes were so used, 
the defendant was estopped to say that the notes were not valid, and were 
not intended to be paid; which was also refused. The latter request, in our 
opinion, correctly stated the law applicable to the case, but the proposed 
instruction was faulty in submitting to the jury a question upon which there 
was no conflict in the evidence. The only question which the case presented 
was one of law, and the instruction to find for the plaintiff the amount due 
upon the notes should have been given. 

The judgment will be reversed, with instruction to the trial court to enter 
judgment in the plain tiff’s favor for the face of the notes, with accrued inter- 
est, less any credits to which they may appear to be entitled. Reversed. 



REFUSAL OF BANK TO PAY CHECK-DAMAGES. 

Supreme Court of Kansas, December 6, 1902. 

KLEOPFEB vs. FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF HERINGTON. 

A bank 1b liable in damages resulting from a noD-fulflllment of its contract to pay the money 
of its depositor on demand, to the same extent and for the same reason that other per- 
sons are liable for the non fulfillment of contracts. The measure of its liability depends 
upon the circumstances of each individual case. A petition, therefore, which states that 
a bank in which the plaintiff had money on deposit neglected or refused to honor his 
check or pay it on demand, states a cause of action. 

(Syllabus by the Court.) 



Greene, J .: The plaintiff in error sued the defendant in error in the 
court below. In the petition he alleged that it was a banking corporation 
engaged in loaning money and receiving deposits ; that on September 25, 1900, 
he secured from it a loan of $892, and executed his promissory note and chat- 
tel mortgage securing its payment ; thereupon the bank delivered to him a 
deposit slip showing that he had deposited with said bank $892. The petition 
also alleged that the plaintiff had purchased certain cattle at an agreed price 
of $900, and had informed the bank that the money which he had caused to 
be placed to his credit was to be used in payment therefor, and the bank 
agreed to remit said sum of $892 to the bank at Abilene, to be deposited to 
the credit of George Kleopfer in payment of said cattle ; that thereafter the 
bank refused to make such remittance, and refused, upon demand of plain- 
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tiff, to pay to him the amount of money so deposited ; that by reason of snch 
neglect he was unable to retain the possession of the cattle so purchased, and 
was compelled to redeliver them to said George Kleopfer, and was thereby 
damaged in the difference between the agreed purchase price and the actual 
value of the cattle. To this petition the defendant below demurred, which 
demurrer was sustained. From this ruling the plaintiff prosecutes error. 

It is argued that the demurrer was properly sustained, because the money so 
deposited was for the benefit of George Kleopfer, and the refusal of the defend- 
ant to remit to George Kleopfer, or to pay the money to Henry Kleopfer, did 
not result in any damage to Henry Kleopfer. The second reason assigned 
for sustaining the demurrer is that there are no allegations in the petition 
showing that plaintiff sustained any damage for which he could recover. The 
petition fairly shows that Henry Kleopfer had on deposit in the bank $892, 
subject to check or order. It was the duty of the bank to pay it out upon 
the check or order of the depositor. This it refused to do. It violated its 
contract, and is liable at least for nominal damages. The law implies nomi- 
nal damages for every tort and the breach of every contract. 

A third reason assigned is that if the plaintiff gave his note and mortgage 
to the defendant, and the defendant expressly or impliedly agreed to pay the 
plaintiff the amount of money evidenced by the note and mortgage, but 
refused to do so upon demand, a cause of action would have at once accrued 
for the breach, and the plaintiff could have maintained an action for his 
damages, which would be the amount due, with interest. 

To avoid this admitted liability, however, it is contended that the petition 
shows a settlement between the plaintiff and the bank, and that the promis- 
sory note and chattel mortgage were by the bank released, canceled and sur- 
rendered ; therefore there was nothing upon which plaintiff could recover. 
This is not a fair interpretation of the petition. The allegation is “ that the 
promissory note and chattel mortgage referred to in paragraph four of this 
amended petition were by the defendant surrendered, released and canceled 
on October 17, A. D. 1900.” 

There is no allegation that this was accepted as a settlement of plaintiff’s 
damage. Whether the payment of interest is the measure of the liability of 
a bank for the nonpayment of money to its depositor depends entirely upon 
the circumstances of each particular case. 

In Johnson vs. Mathews, 5 Kan. 118, 122, the Court said: “ A party is 

always entitled to recover, on a breach of contract, such damages as are the 
natural, direct and proximate result of such breach ; and he is also entitled 
to recover such other damages as may reasonably be supposed to have been 
in the contemplation of both parties, at the time they made the contract, as 
the probable result of the breach of it.” It is said in Sutherland on Damages 
(section 77) that: “Where the obligation to pay money is special, and has 

reference to other objects than the mere discharge of a debt, as where it is 
agreed to be done to facilitate trade and to maintain the credit of the promi- 
see in a foreign country ; to take up commercial paper, pay taxes, discharge 
liens, relieve sureties, or for any other possible ulterior object — damages 
beyond interest for delay of payment, according to the actual injury, may be 
recovered. A banker may be liable for damages not measured by interest for 
refusing to pay the check of his customer, who has provided funds subject 
thereto.” (Bank vs. Morey [Ky.] 69 S. W. 759.) 
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Since the petition does not state facts from which it can be determined 
that the defendant knew that, if it failed to keep its contract, plaintiff would 
be unable to retain the possession of the cattle so purchased, and thereby 
deprived of the profits of his purchase, the loss of profits cannot be an item 
of damage, not having been in the contemplation of both parties at the time 
they made the contract as the probable result of a breach of it. 

The judgment of the court below is therefore reversed, and the cause 
remanded, with instructions to overrule the demurrer to the petition. All 
the justices concurring. 



PAYMENT OF CHECK— CONFLICT OF STATE LAWS . 

United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 8eventh Circuit, October, 1902. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF CHICAGO vs. JOSEPH W. 8ELDEN, AS RECEIVER, ETC. 
While an Illinois National bank in which a Michigan National bank had kept an account as 
a depositor, as to the payment of check and draft holders might act under the Illinois 
law as against the law prevailing in Federal courts, when such Michigan bank became 
insolvent and went into the hands of a Receiver appointed by the Comptroller, the 
Federal law became the law of the distribution of the assets, and the payment of checks 
by the Illinois bank under the Illinois law is no excuse in an action by the Receiver 
against the Illinois bank for the balance in its hands at the time of the appointment of 
the Receiver. 

Before Jenkins, Grosscup and Baker, Circuit Judges. 

The facts are stated in the opinion of the court. 

Grosscup, J.: The bill in the circuit court was to enjoin the prosecution 
by appellee of a certain action at law, against the appellant, pending in the 
United States Circuit Court for the Northern District of Illinois. The cause 
came on for hearing, upon demurrer to the bill, and upon a motion for a pre- 
liminary injunction ; whereupon a decree was entered, refusing the motion, 
sustaining the demurrer, and dismissing the bill for want of equity. From 
this decree this appeal is prosecuted. 

The bill in substance alleges : That the complainant and the First National 
Bank of Niles were both National banking associations, the former located at 
Chicago, in the State of Illinois, and the latter at Niles, in the State of Mich- 
igan; that the latter had long kept an account as a depositor with the former 
on which it had been accustomed to draw and issue checks ; that on March 9, 
1901, the Niles bank was insolvent, and on about that date it failed to redeem 
its circulating notes; whereupon it was on that date closed under the author- 
ity of the Comptroller of the Currency, and the defendant herein, Joseph W. 
Selden, was by the Comptroller, appointed as its Receiver and took charge of 
its affairs and entered upon the discharge of his duties as such Receiver; that 
of these facts the Chicago bank had notice on March 9, 1901, but not before; 
that on that date also the Receiver notified the Chicago bank not to pay any 
drafts or checks theretofore issued by the Niles bank. 

The amended bill further alleges that at the close of business on March 9, 
1901, the Niles bank had a balance of account standing to its credit on the 
books of the Chicago bank of $9,179.39. Thereafter the Chicago bank cred- 
ited certain items, and incurred certain expenses, and made certain remit- 
tances, on account of the Niles bank or its Receiver, none of which is ques- 
tioned, which reduced the balance to $5,792.21; that prior to March 9, 1901, 
twenty-seven checks, amounting in the aggregate to $5,792.21 had been drawn 
3 
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and issued by the Niles bank on the Chicago bank in the regular course of 
business, all of which were outstanding when the Receiver was appointed, as 
aforesaid. After that date and before April 4, 1901, all of said checks, at 
times respectively when the balance aforesaid was sufficient in amount for 
their payment, were presented for payment to, and payment was refused by, 
the Chicago bank, pending an inquiry into the rights of the various parties 
interested. All of said twenty-seven checks or drafts were issued to, and held 
by, bona fide holders thereof for value. Afterward eighteen of them, to a 
total amount of $4,910, were again presented, and on such second presenta- 
tion were paid by the Chicago bank and charged, when paid, against the 
Niles bank, thus further reducing the balance standing to the credit of the 
Niles bank as aforesaid ; that the remaining nine checks, being those only 
once presented as aforesaid, and not paid, amount to $882.21; and eight of 
these, amounting to $878.30, have, since the Chicago bank refused to pay them 
as aforesaid, been presented by the holders to and allowed by the Receiver as 
claims against the Niles bank ; and these eight the Chicago bank, prior to 
April 4, 1901, offered to pay to the Receiver if he would present them for 
payment as the holder and owner thereof. 

On April 4, 1901, the Receiver demanded of the Chicago bank payment of 
$5,792.21, being the amount which would be the balance to which the 
Receiver as such would be entitled, if none of the twenty-seven drafts had 
been presented for payment as aforesaid. The Chicago bank refused to com- 
ply with this demand, and thereupon the Receiver brought the action in the 
United States Circuit Court for the Northern District of Illinois, Northern 
Division, the prosecution of which this bill was brought to restrain. In that 
action the Receiver sought to recover the amount of said twenty-seven drafts, 
being $5,792.21, notwithstanding the payment by said Chicago bank, as afore- 
said, of eighteen of said checks, and the presentation of the remaining nine 
there6f for payment, at times, respectively, when the Chicago bank had funds 
sufficient for the payment thereof standing to the credit of said Niles bank in 
its account as depositor. 

The bill further alleges that, under the law of Illinois, a bona fide holder 
of a check or draft on a bank may, if payment thereof be refused when the 
bank has funds of the drawer subject to check sufficient in amount to pay it, 
bring an action at law on such check immediately against such bank; the 
check, as between drawer and bona fide holder, being regarded as an assign- 
ment in law, pro tanto , of the balance which the bank owes to its depositor, 
the drawer of the check. And such seems to be the settled law of Illinois. 
(Munn vs. Birch, 25 111. 35; Metropolitan Bank vs. Jones, 137 111. 634; Bank 
of Antico vs. Union Trust Co. 149 111. 343.) 

The bill further alleges that the law as declared and administered in the 
Federal courts is opposed to, and irreconcilable with, the Illinois law as stated 
above; that in the Federal courts a check holder, as such, can not maintain 
either an action at law or a suit in equity against the bank on which the 
check is drawn ; the check being held, as between maker and payee, not to 
be an assignment pro tanto, even in equity, of the indebtedness owing by the 
bank upon which the check has been drawn. This averment of the law, 
under the Federal rule, is supported in the cases of Laclede Bank vs. Schuler, 
120 U. S. 511 ; Fourth Street Bank vs. Yardley, 165 U. S. 634, and other cases. 

The bill then avers that the Chicago bank as a citizen of Illinois, doing 
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business there, was subject to the processes of both the State and Federal 
courts; that it could not have successfully defended in the State courts against 
actions by the check holders, and that the pendency of such actions or judg- 
ments therein would have given it no defense in the Federal court against the 
Receiver; that it would have been a serious injury to appellant in its busi- 
ness of banking, and would in no way have benefited the Niles bank or its 
Receiver, to allow such actions to be brought and prosecuted in the State 
courts; wherefore the appellant was justified in preventing such actions by 
paying the checks presented for payment as aforesaid, and asking the Federal 
court, as in the bill presented, to restrain a suit by the Receiver that would 
in substance compel the bank to pay the same debt a second time, and to 
virtually the same party who got the benefit of the first payment. 

In Fourth Street Bank vs. Yardley, 165 U. S. 634, it was decided that, as 
between the right of general creditors in a fund received from a bank by an 
assignee under a general assignment for the benefit of creditors and the payee 
of an outstanding check or draft, there was no such equitable assignment 
pro tanto of the funds in the drawee’s possession as gave to such payee a 
priority over the general creditors. This, unquestionably, is the law, also, 
respecting funds in the hands of a Receiver of a National bank, appointed by 
tbe Comptroller. In each case the purpose is to obtain a ratable distribution 
of the insolvent bank’s assets. In neither case, in the absence of an assign- 
ment more effective than the drawing of a check, will the Federal law allow 
one set of creditors to obtain an advantage over another set. 

The Niles bank, as an insolvent, in the hands of the Receiver appointed 
by the Comptroller, in the interest of creditors stands toward the Chicago 
bank in a relation different from the relation between the Niles bank, solvent, 
and the Chicago bank. In the latter the creditors of the Niles bank would 
have no immediate interest in any ratable distribution of the funds; in the 
former the interest is immediate and urgent. 

Now, while it may be questioned whether as against the Niles bank, sol- 
vent, the Illinois bank might not, as to the payment of check and draft hold- 
ers, act under the Illinois law as against the law prevailing in the Federal courts ; 
and, thus acting, defend even in the Federal court against an effort to compel a 
second payment ; it is clear that as against the Receiver executing his trust, the 
Federal law alone is applicable. In such a case the Federal trust must be ad- 
ministered according to the mandate of Federal law. The moment the Niles 
bank went into the hands of the Receiver, the Federal law became the law 
of the distribution of its assets. In no other way could there be unity of ad- 
ministration, and a carrying out of the Federal mandate of equality. All 
this the Chicago bank is bound to have known and, the rule for distribution 
prescribed, the Chicago bank was bound to observe. That the Illinois law 
on the subject of checks and drafts and their effect as assignments at law 
was different is no excuse; for, in the winding up of National banks by the 
Federal authorities the Illinois law can not be allowed to displace the Federal 
law looking to a suitable distribution among the creditors. 

Nor was the situation of the Chicago bank, upon presentation of the checks 
by the check holders, an intolerable one. It could have defended, even in 
the State courts, by pleading the insolvency of the Niles bank and the Fed- 
eral law that controls the administration of such affairs. The State courts, 
as well as the Federal courts, enforce Federal law and are bound thereby; 
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and from any decision adverse to the Federal law an appeal could have been 
taken to the Supreme Court of the United States. Of course this meant law- 
suits — or possibly, by bill of interpleader, a lawsuit — but inconveniences thus 
occasioned are not defenses against the substantial rights of the creditors of 
the insolvent Michigan bank. 

The decree of the circuit court dismissing the bill is affirmed. 



CONDENSED LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKS. 



ACTION ON LOST INSTRUMENT— BOND— NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT- 
CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT— PAYMENT. 

Code Civ. Proc. Sec. 1917, providing for a bond in an action on a lost 
instrument for not less than twice the amount thereof, does not apply to an 
action brought by a person against a security company where he lost a certi- 
ficate or receipt by which such company promised to pay him or his assigns a 
sum of money, and who seeks to require the issuance of a new certificate. 

A certificate of deposit issued by a trust company, payable to the person 
named therein or his assigns, is not a negotiable instrument, within Laws 
1897, c. 612, Sec. 20, declaring that an instrument, to be nogotiable, must be 
payable to order or to bearer. 

A trust company would be protected in paying a certificate of deposit, 
though it had been assigned, if the company had no knowledge thereof, by 
Code Civ. Proc. Sec. 1909, authorizing transferee of claim on demand to sue 
thereon, subject to any defense existing against the transferrer before notice 
of transfer, as payment would thereunder be a complete defense. 

Zander vs. New York Security and Trust Co. 78 N. Y. Supp. 900. 



DEPOSITS-AD VERSE CLAIMS— INTERPLEADER. 

Banking Law, Sec. 115 (Laws 1882, c. 409, Sec. 259, and c. 689, Laws 1892), 
provides that in all actions against any Savings bank to recover deposits, if 
there be any person not & party who claims the fund, the court may on peti- 
tion of such bank make an order amending the proceedings by making such 
claimant a party defendant, when the court shall determine the rights of the 
several parties. Held, that where an administrator claimed a deposit sued 
for by an alleged donee of the deceased, and had ordered his attorneys to sue 
to collect the same, the court had power to order that such administrator be 
made a party to the action by the donee on the bank's application, without 
requiring the bank to show that the administrator’s claim was well founded. 

McGuire vs. Auburn Sav. Bank, 79 N. Y. Supp. 91. 



INSOLVENCY— STOCKHOLDER'S LIABILITY— SETOFF— PAYMENT TO RECEI- 
VER— LIM1 TATI ONS-PLEA DING— CONCLUSIONS OF LAW— DEMURRER. 

Where, in an action to recover a statutory liability against a stockholder 
of an insolvent bank, the stockholder pleaded the payment of a liability as 
indorser for the bank, under an order of court, replications asserting what the 
legal effect of the payment under such decree was, and denying that the pay- 
ment discharged defendant’s liability, were demurrable, as allegations of 
conclusions of law. 
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Where defendant indorsed the note of a bank in which he was a stock- 
holder, and on the insolvency of the bank was required by order of court to 
pay a sum greater than his statutory liability as a stockholder, he thereby 
became a creditor of the bank, and as such was entitled to plead such pay- 
ment as an equitable set-off to an action by a creditor of the bank to enforce 
his liability as a stockholder. 

The fact that a Receiver of an insolvent corporation has no power to 
enforce a stockholder’s statutory liability, but that such liability must be 
enforced by creditors, does not preclude a stockholder from discharging such 
liability by a payment to the Receiver. 

Where a stockholder of a bank indorsed a note for the bank’s accommoda- 
tion, he did not become a creditor of the bank until he was required to per- 
form his obligation as indorser, and limitations did not begin to run against 
his right to set off the amount so paid against his statutory liability as a 
stockholder until such payment was made. 

Strauss, et ux. vs. Denny, 53 At. Rep. (Md.) 571. 



NOTE PAYABLE AT BAN#.— DEPOSIT BY MAKER— EFFECT AS PAYMENT 

Bums’ Rev. St. 1901, Sec. 371, provides that, in an action on a note payable 
at a particular place it shall not be necessary to aver or prove a demand at 
the place, but the opposite party may prove a readiness to pay at the proper 
place. A purchaser of mortgaged realty, having assumed the debt, negotia- 
ted a loan from the bank at which the note secured was payable, under agree- 
ment that a new mortgage should be given, and the proceeds of the loan held 
by the bank to meet the original note when due. The purchaser also depos- 
ited with the bank the unpaid interest. The bank, at the purchaser’s direc- 
tion, notified the holder of the note, who presented it for payment, at the 
same time notifying the bank that the purchaser’s title would be attacked as 
fraudulent by himself and other creditors of the original mortgagor. The 
bank failed to turn over the deposit to the holder, and no tender thereof was 
ever made him. Held , that as the bank was the agent of the purchaser of 
the land, and not of the holder of the note, the transaction did not amount 
to a payment. 

Dillingham, et aZ. vs. Parks, 65 N. E. Rep. (Ind.) 300. 



OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS— DEPRECIATION OF STOCK— LIABILITY— 
CASHIER— D UTIES — INSOL VENC Y. 

The directors and officers of a bank can only be held for the depreciation 
in value of its stock to the extent that such depreciation is due to their negli- 
gence, and are not responsible for any part of it which is the result of errors 
of judgment. 

In an action by stockholders of a bank against the directors and officers to 
recover for depreciation of stock, the court found that a certain loan was 
made by the general manager surreptitiously and without the knowledge of 
three of the directors, two of whom were at the time out of the State on 
important business, and one of whom was sick, and that the loan was for 
some time concealed by the manager. When the directors discovered that 
the loan had been made, they made all reasonable efforts to collect it. Held , 
that these three directors were guilty of no neglect of duty making them 
liable to stockholders for loss on the loan. 
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In an action by stockholders of a bank against the directors and officers 
to recover for depreciation of stock, it was found that by the Cashier’s con- 
tract of employment it was agreed that he should not be. charged with the 
responsibility of making loans or selecting securities. The Vice-President and 
manager of the bank was president of a corporation of a speculative charac - 
ter and financially unsound, to the knowledge of the Cashier, who was also 
an officer of the corporation. Without the knowledge of the Cashier, the 
manager negotiated a loan from the bank to the corporation, on its note 
indorsed by a solvent firm. The Cashier, under the instructions of the man- 
ager, entered the amount of the loan to the credit of the corporation, and 
paid it out on the corporation’s checks. Held , that the Cashier was not guilty 
of negligence or of any violation of his duties to the bank, making him liable 
to the stockholders for any part of the amount lost by the loan. 

Every man is presumed solvent until shown to be insolvent. 

A stockholder in a bank, who obtained her stock from a director who had 
knowledge of the prior commission of certain negligent acts by the directors 
and stockholders, causing depreciation in the value of the stock, was not pre- 
cluded from recovering for such negligence by reason of her assignor’s knowl- 
edge. 

Warren, et al. vs. Robison, et al. 70 Pac. Rep. (Utah) 989. 



INSOLVENCY— LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDERS. 

The Minnesota Savings Association was incorporated under Gen. Laws 
1867. By Sp. Laws 1873, c. 117, the name was changed to Savings Bank of 
St. Paul, and a capital stock of $100,000 was provided; such capital to be 
employed in the business, and to become a guaranty fund. Hdd^ such stock 
is not within the constitutional provisions imposing a double liability, and 
the depositors are not creditors having the right to enforce such a liability. 

State, ex rel. Douglas, Atty. Gen. vs. Savings Bank of St. Paul, 92 N. W. 
Rep. (Minn.) 403. 



RECEIVING DEPOSIT- CRIMINAL LIABILITY OF CASHIER— ACCOUNT WITH 
OTHER BANK8—EXAMINA TION. 

In the prosecution of a bank Cashier for receiving a deposit after the 
bank’s insolvency, under an indictment alleging that the bank was a corpor- 
ation, it is sufficient proof of de facto corporate existence to show that an 
attempt was made to organize a corporation, and that the institution was 
conducted and held out to the public as a corporation, and that a statute 
existed at the time of the indictment authorizing such incorporation, though 
no such statute existed when the attempt to organize was made. 

In a prosecution of a bank Cashier for receiving a deposit after the bank’s 
insolvency, false statements made by him to the public bank examiner tend- 
ing to establish the allegation of the indictment that the bank was a corpora- 
tion, and also to show insolvency, and the accused’s guilty knowledge there- 
of, are admissible, though constituting an independent offense. . 

The testimony of a witness that one of his long overdue notes, given to 
the bank, was accommodation paper, and the introduction of his written 
assumption of its payment, executed concurrently with the note, are admis- 
sible as pertinent to the issue of insolvency. 
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In a prosecution of a bank Cashier for receiving a deposit after the bank’s 
insolvency, it was proper to permit the depositor to refresh his memory as to 
the denomination of the money deposited by referring to the original deposit 
slip written by him at the time of the deposit. 

In a prosecution of a bank Cashier for receiving a deposit after the bank’s 
insolvency, the bank books being in evidence, it was proper to permit the 
public bank examiner, who has inquired into the financial condition of the 
bank, to refresh his memory by referring to a memorandum made at the time 
of such examination. 

It was error to permit the public bank examiner, who had examined the 
affairs of the institution, to testify, as a conclusion, that the bank was insol- 
vent; that being an ultimate fact for the determination of a jury. 

It was proper, as bearing on the issue of insolvency, to permit a witness 
who had been appointed Receiver of the bank after its voluntary closing to 
relate in detail what he had done to collect the various notes coming into his 
hands, and to state that he could not tell when any of them would be paid. 

In a prosecution of a bank Cashier for receiving a deposit after the bank’s 
insolvency, farfetched statements, partially from memory, made by the 
Receiver relative to the unauthenticated indebtedness of the bank to other 
banks, and testimony as to numerous transactions pertaining to the adjust- 
ment thereof, were incompetent, because of a secondary character; the bank 
books being the best evidence. 

Where, in a prosecution of a bank Cashier for receiving a deposit after the 
bank's insolvency, a witness for the State admitted on cross-examination that 
he was prejudiced against the accused, it was improper to permit him on 
redirect examination to explain his prejudice by stating that, as county treas- 
urer, he had deposited public funds with the bank, and had been compelled 
to reimburse the county therefor. 

Under Comp. Laws, Sec. 6850, punishing the receipt of a deposit by a bank 
officer when the bank is insolvent and the officer knows of such insolvency, 
the term “insolvent” means a present inability to pay depositors as banks 
usually do, and meet all liabilities as they become due in the ordinary course 
of business. 

State vs. Stevens, 92 N. W. Rep. (S. D.) 420. 



REFUSAL TO PAY CHECK— DAMAGES. 

A bank is liable in damages resulting from a non-fulfillment of its contract 
to pay the money of its depositor on demand, to the same extent and for the 
same reason that other persons are liable for the non-fulfillment of contracts. 
The measure of its liability depends upon the circumstances of each individual 
case. A petition, therefore, which states that a bank in which the plaintiff 
had money on deposit neglected or refused to honor his check or pay it on 
demand, states a cause of action. 

Kleopfer vs. First Nat. Bank of Herington, 70 Pac. Rep. (Kan.) 880. 
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NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 
[Edited by John Jennings, B. A., LL. B.; Barrister, Toronto.] 



DONATIO MORTIS CA USA— CASH IN BANK ON DEPOSIT RECEIPT— DELIVERY 

OF RECEIPT AND ORDERS— TRANSFER OF FUND TO CARRY INTEREST. 

MCDONALD vs. MCDONALD (Nova Beotia Reports, 35 8. C. 205). 

Statement op Facts: McDonald in his lifetime deposited $6,000 with 
the Union Bank of Halifax, on deposit receipt numbered 2793, to be accounted 
for by said bank to him only upon production of the receipt. 

When in his last sickness in the infirmary at Halifax, McDonald wrote a 
letter to his wife at Sydney, where he resided, the last sentence of which was, 
“ Bring bank book and that check for $6,000.” This the wife did, and when 
she and the deceased’s brother and sister were all present the deceased handed 
the deposit receipt to his brother, asking him to make out three orders or 
checks, one for each of the three. This the brother did, drawing up three 
checks on the ordinary printed forms for $2,000 each, but adding after the 
word “Dollars, out of deposit receipt number 2793, Sydney.” McDonald at 
that time, and a day or two later, told his brother to get the money, as he did 
not want it to have anything to do with his will. The deposit receipt was 
then given to Mrs. McDonald and remained in her possession until her hus- 
band’s death a few days later. The Union Bank declined to pay the checks 
so drawn, and asked the court to direct an issue between the interested parties 
to determine whether the money represented by the receipt became part of 
the McDonald estate or passed to the drawers of the checks as a valid donatio 
mortis causa. Such an issue was directed, and the following is the judgment 
thereon : 

Judgment (McDonald, C.J . ): Weatherbee and Graham, JJ.: In our 

opinion the evidence shows that the donor intended to give the donees the 
deposit receipt, and also these orders, which in our opinion constituted an 
assignment of the fund. It is quite clear that there may be a gift to all three 
by a delivery to one for all three, and in our opinion there was such a delivery. 
In all the evidence there is nothing to show that after the delivery of the checks 
and deposit receipt to his brother, the deceased exercised or desired to exer- 
cise any further control over the fund, and he expressly stated he did not 
want it to have anything to do with his will. In England it has been held 
that the donor’s check given but not presented before the donor’s death does 
not constitute a good donatio mortis causa. 

As the contention was in these cases that the execution of the check, 
although the fund would ordinarily be controlled by the deposit note, has the 
effect of changing the deposit account into an ordinary drawing account and 
the transaction was nothing more after all than a check given by the donor, 
which was according to authority liable to be revoked by his death. The 
same principle is expressed in the United States Supreme Court (Basket vs. 
Hassel, 107 U. S. 613) : “ The principle is that a check upon a bank account 

is not an equitable assignment of the fund.” 

This case is simpler, because the checks were given only to define the share 
of each, and the gift was completed by the delivery of the deposit receipt. 

It was contended that as the fund had remained in the bank long enough 
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to accumulate interest and the checks only amounted to the principal sum 
there was an attempt to give only part of the fund and in re Mead (15 Chy. 
Div. 654) applied to defeat the gift. But there it was such a small part of a 
large fund that it, with the other evidence, indicated that the donor did not 
intend to give the deposit note at ail. In this case McDonald’s not providing 
for the interest does not at all indicate that he did not intend to give the 
deposit receipt or the fund it represented. Such an increment to the fund 
would not have to be especially dealt with. The gift of the whole principal of 
the fund carries with it the increase thereof. 

There was a good donatio mortis causa and the bank is justified in paying 
over to the donees the fund with the interest. 



PROMISSORY NOTE-PRESCRIPTION— PROOF OF PAYMENT OF INTEREST- 
ADMISSION OF DEFENDANT— ART. 1235 C. C. 

QUAY vs. QUAY (Quebec Report*, 11 K. B. P. 425). 

Statement op Facts : This was an appeal to the Court of the King’s 
Bench from the Superior Court in an action to recover $172.50 on a promis- 
sory note for $150, dated March 23, 1890, payable twelve months after date. 

The note on its face was outlawed when the action was commenced, but 
the plaintiff alleged that the defendant had yearly until 1896 paid interest at 
five per cent, on the face amount of the note, and had so prevented the time 
of prescription from commencing to run nntil 1896. 

One of the defenses set up by the defendant in addition to the outlawing 
of the note was that the plaintiff had released him from all obligations under 
it in consideration of certain payments. The defendant failed to establish 
this defense, but in his evidence admitted the payment of interest as alleged 
by the plaintiff. 

Judgment, on appeal (Sir A. Lacoste, C. J.): By the terms of article 
1235 of the Civil Code, any promise or undertaking to take a debt out of the 
provisions of the law as to prescription cannot be proved without a writing 
signed, by the debtor himself. We have decided in Charest vs. Murphy that 
oral proof of payment interrupting the prescription can not be made even 
though there was a commencement of proof by writing. In this case the 
plaintiff relies on the admission of the defendant. We are of the opinion 
that the admission of the defendant supplies the place of writing by the arti- 
cle 1235, because the admission leaves no room for fraud upon him who 
makes it. But the admission must be complete and such that of itself, with- 
out more, it establishes the interruption of the time necessary to outlaw the 
debt 



PROMISSORY NOTE-HOLDER IN GOOD FAITH. 

BELANGER vs. ROBERT, et al. (Couture, Intervener; Q. R. 21 S. C. p. 518). 

A pledgee of a promissory note given as collateral security is a holder in good faith. 

A promissory note given in exchange for another note which had been handed over by the 
owner for collection is the property of the person who owned the note for which it was 
given in exchange. 



Statement op Facts : The plaintiff brought this action to recover $214, 
with interest at eight per cent., on a promissory fiote made by the defendant 
Robert to the order of the defendant Gremier, and by the latter endorsed to 
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the plaintiff. Gremier confessed judgment for 9158.52; defendant Robert 
paid 9220.47 into court to abide the result of the issue between plaintiff and 
the intervener. Couture, intervener, alleged that on the 20th of January he 
had given to Gremier for collection a promissory note made by Robert; that 
instead of collecting it Gremier had given it up and taken in its place Robert’s 
note to himself, representing that the first note was his own and not given 
him for collection; that in February Gremier transferred the 9214 note to 
the plaintiff, and that the plaintiff knew then that he, Couture, owned the 
note and that Gremier was only his agent. To this the plaintiff answered 
that he was the regular holder of the note sued on. 

Judgment (Andrews, J I think that the intervener has failed to 
make a sufficiently strong pioof to warrant my declaring that the plantiff is 
not a holder in good faith, but it is established and admitted by the plaintiff 
himself that his title to the note is not that of a purchaser but only of a 
pledgee of the note as collateral security for a sum of 9155 ; beyond this he 
has no interest in the note. The result of the taking by the intervener’s 
agent, Gremier, of that note from Robert in exchange for the note the inter- 
vener had given him to collect, was, I think, to pass the property in that new 
note to the intervener, for Gremier in taking the note acted as the interve- 
ner’s agent; his subsequent unfaithfulness does not change that fact. If, 
then, the note sued on belonged to the intervener as against Gremier, it 
equally belongs to him, as against Gremier’s endorsee, the plaintiff, subject 
only to the latter’s rights as pledgee from Gremier, and as they are limited to 
a right to be paid 9155, he would have to return the note to the intervener 
on the receipt of that sum and of his lawful costs. As the note has been re- 
placed by the payment into court of 9220.47, that sum has to be divided, giv- 
ing to the plaintiff his 9155 and costs, and to the intervener the balance. 



REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 

« 

Questions in Bunking Law— submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient general Inter* 
est to warrant publloatlon will be answered In this department. 

A reasonable charge Is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents— to be sent promptly 
by mall. 



INDORSEMENT OF CHECK PAYABLE TO BEARER. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine : Ilion, N. Y., January 21, 1900. 

8ib : Is a bank bound to pay a check payable to 44 bearer ” or to 44 cash ” without indorse- 
ment ? In event of refusal to pay with offer to certify, can the bolder protest the check and 
hold drawer or the bank for expenses ? Country Banker. 

Answer . — Where the instrument is drawn payable to bearer, no indorse- 
ment by the holder is necessary to entitle him to demand payment, and if 
payment is refused by the bank because the check is not indorsed, the holder 
may treat the same as dishonored, and sue the drawer for the amount and 
the protest fees. 

PAYMENT OF DUPLICATE AND ORIGINAL CHECKS. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine : Georgetown, 8. C., December 80, 1902. 

Sir : If a duplicate check Is paid by bank and the original is presented for payment by 
an Innocent bolder, has the bank a right to pay it or not ? H. P. Springer. 

Answer . — If the paymerft of the original check has been countermanded 
by the drawer (as is usually done where a duplicate is issued) the bank has 
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only to comply with his instructions and refuse to pay the check when pre- 
sented, leaving any question as to the rights of the innocent holder to be 
settled between him and the drawer. A different course might be necessary 
in those States where it is held that the check operates as an assignment ; but 
this rule is repudiated in the great majority of the States. 



RIGHT OP TRANSFEREE ON CHECK PROCURED BY FRAUD. 

Editor Banker*' Magazine : Media, Pa., December 26, 1002. 

Sir : Will the answer to question 44 Right of Transferee on Check Procured by Fraud ” on 
page 825 December number of the Bankers 4 Magazine hold good in this State ? I have no 
doubt the payee has redress on the drawer of the check but certainly he has no claim on the 
bank. J. w. Hawley, President. 

Answer . — The rule stated in the reply referred to does not prevail in Penn- 
sylvania. In that State, the drawee bank is not liable to the holder, unless 
and until it accepts or certifies the check. (Negotiable Instruments Law, 
Sec. 189.) It has nothing to do but conform to the drawer’s order to stop 
payment, and for its refusal it is not liable in a suit by the holder. 



INSTRUMENT WITH RECITAL A NOTE. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine : Wilmtngton, S. C., January 26, 1908. 

8ir : Will you please tell me whether an instrument, in other respects a promissory note 
to prevented from having effect as such, because the signature is preceded by the statement 
that a certificate of stock, which is attached, is deposited as collateral without recourse ? I 
am an indorser and the maker claims that I am not entitled to the usual rights of a bona fide 
holder. M. C. M. 

Answer . — We believe you are entitled to the usual rights of an indorser 
for value without notice and that the clause of which you speak will not pre- 
vent the negotiability of the instrument. This provision is merely collateral 
and does not affect the promise to pay. 



NOTE SIGNED WITH NAME OF OFFICE AFTER THE SIGNATURE. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine : Logansport, Ind M January 2, 1908. 

Sir: Supposing a note to be signed by a person and following the name the word 44 pres- 
ident 44 or the words 44 president of the Gazette Pub. Co., 44 will the person or the company be 
liable upon it? W. E. B. 

Answer . — Notes signed in the way you suggest are ordinarily held to be 
the individual obligation of the person whose name is signed and not the 
obligation of the person or company whom he represents. Anomalous as this 
situation may seem to those who are not familiar with it, the rule usually 
applied is well founded on precedent and has a fairly broad basis in principle. 
The theory is that the name first appearing after the contract is that of the 
obligor and all the matter which succeeds this is mere description. If the 
signer seeks to escape personal liability he should sign the name of the person 
or company which he represents and then after the word “ by ” sign his own 
name. 



RIGHT TO ASSUME POWER TO ISSUE A CORPORATE NOTE. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine : Lexington, Ky., January 7, 1908. 

8ib: We have a builders 4 supply company here. A while ago we took one of its notes 
from a customer in the usual course of business. When the note came due the company 
claimed that it was void because not authorized by the stockholders (It seems that a by-law, 
of which we had no previous notice, required that all obligations for more than one thousand 
dollars should be authorized by the stockholders) and refused payment. The note was in the 
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usual form, authorised by the board of directors and signed and sealed by'the corporation 
through its president and secretary. The question is whether the note is good or whether 
the oompany is right and we cannot collect it. ^ Cashier. 

Answer . — We consider that your note is good and that the company most 
pay it. The rule is that one who takes the note of a railroad or business cor- 
poration in good faith and without notice of any inherent defect, when the 
paper was issued by order of the board of directors, signed by the president 
and secretary in the name, and under the seal of the corporation, and dis- 
closing on its face no want of authority, has the right to assume its validity 
if the company could, by any action of its officers or stockholders or of both, 
have authorized the execution and issue of the obligation. We are of opinion 
that this rule meets your case and that it covers some points which are not 
spoken of in your letter, but which may be involved in your case. 



VALIDITY OF NOTE GIVEN TO SETTLE A BUCKET SHOP BALANCE. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine : Davenport, Iowa, January 23, 1003. 

Sir : We have a customer who runs a real estate business and does some stock jobbing 
also. He turns in his notes here and among them we got one which the maker refuses to pay, 
alleging that it was given for a stock gambling transaction. We wish to know whether he 
can be made to pay the note. Vice-President. 

Answer. — No. The note is invalid. Notes given in settlement of balances 
growing out of stock gambling, when there was no delivery of the property, 
made or contemplated, are absolutely void. 



VALIDITY OF NOTE FOR PATENTED ARTICLES WHEN WORDS “PEDDLER’S 
NOTE” ARE NOT WRITTEN ON IT. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine : Maysvillb, Ky., January 5, 1903. 

Sir : Some gentlemen have been working quite extensively here in selling patented 
cream separators. We took a good many of their notes and on their printed blanks the words 
** Peddler’s Note” had been stamped. Through some inadvertence this had been omitted 
from one of the notes and question has arisen among us here in the bank whether that note 
can be collected. The Cashier suggests that our law, requiring all notes given for articles 
purchased of peddlers have the words ” peddler’s note ” written across the face, will not apply 
in this case, as the cream separators were patented and that to apply it here would be to vio- 
late the United States laws and to Infringe the rights of the patentee. Is this true or must 
all of these notes have the words “ peddler’s note ” on them ? M. J. L. 

Anstoer . — We are of the opinion that your law relative to peddler’s notes 
is applicable to notes given for patented articles and that to so apply it will 
not violate the Federal laws or infringe the rights of the patentee. The stat- 
ute is no more than a resonable police regulation and all notes which come 
within its terms, as it would seem the one of which you speak does, must 
bear the words which it requires. 



VALIDITY OF NOTE BY FRAUDULENT DEBTOR. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine : London, Out., January 27, 1903. 

8ir : One of our debtors was arrested here by another creditor upon a charge of trans- 
ferring property to defraud his creditors. He then made a proposition to his creditors to 
give them each his note, with his father-in-law as security, if each creditor would agree not 
to be a party directly or indirectly to any proceeding against him, and he also agreed to 
release all claims for false imprisonment. The father-in-law now refuses to pay, claiming the 
notes were given to stifle legal proceedings against the debtor and that they are therefore 
void. The creditors accepted the debtor’s proposition and we should like to know if our note 
is good. H. C. L. 

Answer . — We very much fear that you will never be able to collect your 
note and that the defense, that it was given to stifle a prosecution, is a good 
one. If this is true the note is void and cannot be collected. 
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JOINT AND SEVERAL NOTE. 

Editor Banker*' Magazine : Burlington, Vt., January 20, 1908. 

Sib : The paying teller and myself hare had a dispute over a note, which the bank dis- 
counted awhile ago. The note reads “ I promise to pay,” and is signed by four persons. Will 
this be considered as a joint and several note or as the note of the first signer with the other 
three as sureties? H. M. F. 

Answer. — W© believe the note you mention would be held a Joint and sev- 
eral one and that the four persons would each be bound as maker. 



WHETHER NOTE MAY BE CONSIDERED FRAUDULENTLY IN CIRCULATION 
WHEN IT WAS DISCOUNTED BY THE CLERK OF THE MAKER WHO SENT 
HIM FOR MONEY. 

Editor Banker'* Magazine : Springfield, Mass., January 14, 1906. 

Sib : One of our business men gave his Cashier his note to procure money to bring. The 
clerk came to our bank and we took the note. The clerk kept the money. The employer 
subsequently sent him to discount other notes. Now be claims that he is not liable on the 
note because it was fraudulently put in circulation. What is the law ? B. F. N. 

Answer . — He is liable on the note. It is our opinion that the note may 
not be considered as fraudulently in circulation. 



NOTE PAYABLE IF THE MAKER 18 ELECTED TO OFFICE. 

Editor Banker s’ Magazine : Lincoln, Neb., January 28, 1903. 

Sir: A note was turned in to us by one of our customers payable if the maker was 
elected to a certain local office. The question immediately arose whether it was negotiable, 
so 1 write to ask whether it is and whether the indorsee would take free from defenses. 

Clerk. 

Answer . — The note you mention would not be negotiable and therefore 
the indorsee would not take free from defenses. It is one of the essentials of 
negotiability that the paper be payable at a time certain, if it is not the 
negotiability fails. 

RIGHT OF WIFE TO INTERE8T ON DEBT DUE FROM HU8BAND. 

Editor Bankers* Magazine : Meadvillb, Pa., January 10, 1908. 

Sir : In the settlement of an insolvent’s estate, in which we were interested, the insolv- 
ent’s wife filed a claim in which she demanded money loaned her husband and interest. The 
loan was made many years ago and the interest amounts to more than the principal, and my 
question is whether she is entitled to it. H. C. T. 

Answer . — Generally speaking, no. The rule is that in the absence of an 
agreement, or circumstances from which such an agreement may be implied, 
the wife is not entitled to interest on her husband’s indebtedness to her as 
against his creditors. The right to interest in the absence of statute depends 
upon contract and while, as between strangers, such a contract may be implied^ 
as between those in the family relations, it will not be unless circumstances 
other than the loan or debt are shown. 



INTEREST ON CHECK LOST BY BANK. 

Editor Banker s’ Magazine: Oodbnsburgh, N. Y., January 14, 1908. 

Sib : A friend of mine who is in a bank in this State took a check on another bank from 
one of the bank’s customers and credited its amount to the depositor’s account. In some 
way the check was lost and its amount was then taken off the depositor’s account. The cus- 
tomer now claims that the bank owes him interest from the time the check was taken off his 
account. What is true about this? O. R. C. 

Answer . — The bank is chargeable with interest on the amount of the check 
from the time it was taken off his account, for at that time its amount ceased 
to be at his disposal. 
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NEGOTIABILITY . OF A NOTE 8TATING ITS CONSIDERATION. 

Editor Banker*' Magazine : Lapeer, Mich., January 9, 1906. 

Sin : A note was given here for a horse in which was the statement ** This note Is given 
in payment for one bay saddle horse called 1 Ned/ title to which horse shall not pass until this 
note is paid and which said horse may be retaken if this note is not paid at maturity." Is the 
note negotiable? P. N. J. 

Answer— Yes. The clause which you recite does not destroy the negoti- 
ability. 



LIABILITY OP THE GUARANTOR OF AN OVERDUE NOTE. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine : Montpelier, V t., January 5, 1908. 

Sib : One of our customers bad a note which was not paid when due and he could not get 
payment, so finally he threatened suit and the maker got one of his friends to guaranty the 
payment. Can the holder of the note sue the guarantor at onoe or must he wait a certain 
time? B. C. J. 

Answer . — One who guarantees payment of an overdue note does not 
assume a present liability to pay the note, but is only bound to pay in a rea- 
sonable time if the maker does not. It will therefore be necessary for your 
customer to wait a reasonable time and use reasonable efforts to collect of the 
maker before endeavoring to enforce the note against the guarantor. 



RIGHT OF GUARDIAN TO DEP08IT HIS WARD’S MONEY IN BANK. 

Editor Bankers f Magazine ; Detroit, Mich., January 14. 1908. 

Sib : A business man here who was guardian of some children deposited money of the 
estate in one of our banks which appeared at the time to be perfectly sound. It failed, how- 
ever, in a few months owing to the default of its officers. The question now arises whether 
the guardian is liable for the money of the ward’s lost in the bank failure ? F. 8. B. 

Answer . — He is not liable. A guardian may deposit his ward’s money in 
a bank of the integrity of which he is reasonably confident and may permit it 
to remain there no longer than a man of reasonable intelligence would, under 
the circumstances, in the management of his own affairs. 



RIGHT OF CREDITORS WHO HAVE TAKEN PART OF INCREASE OF INFORMAL 
BANK STOCK TO RESCIND. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine: St. Paul, Minn., January 80, 1908. 

Sib : Supposing a bank in financial difficulty liquidates by increasing its stock and issues 
the new stock to its creditors. What can these creditors do when it subsequently appears 
that because of failure to observe the proper formalities this stock is worthless? What 
remedy have they if creditors, who became such after the stock was issued, hold them for 
their statutory liability ? M. K. B. 

Answer . — Creditors under the circumstances which you detail may rescind 
their contract under which they took the stock and will then again take their 
place as creditors. If they are held liable to, and are obliged to pay creditors, 
they may collect from the old stockholders whatever they lose as the result 
of the liability. 

VALIDITY OF BOND TO SAVINGS BANK IN EXCESS OF THE AMOUNT WHICH 

IT COULD LOAN. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine : Sioux City, Iowa, January 28, 1908. 

Sir : What is the effect when a Savings bank takes a bond for more than it is allowed to 
loan any one person or firm, when part of the bond is for money loaned and part is to take up 
a note which the principal in the bond signed as surety. Is the bond void ? Cashier. 

Answer . — No. The bond is not void for that reason. Your statute does 
not make bonds void and especially should they be valid cases like yours 
where they are not entirely for money loaned. 
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VALIDITY OF COUNTY BONDS IN EXCESS OF LEGAL INDEBTEDNESS IF PRE- 
VIOUSLY ISSUED INVALID BONDS ARE CONSIDERED. 

Editor Banker*' Magazine : Hot Springs, Ark., January 24, 1908. 

Sir: Our bank has some bonds* of a neighboring county which were deposited as colla- 
teral by a customer. Before the issue of the bonds, of wbicb these in our bank are a part, the 
nune county had issued other bonds, but these are and were at the time illegal. After the 
bonds which we hold were Issued, however, the county voted to pay and did pay these ille- 
gally issued bonds. If these bonds had been valid, the issue of which ours are part would 
have been void because then tbe wbole indebtenness of the county would have exceeded the 
const! national limit. The county says now that ours are void and that tbe illegality of tbe 
previous issue makes no difference. What may we do under the circumstances ? 

Vice-President. 

Answer . — The amount of these bonds which you hold may be collected. 
An ill egally issued bond is a void bond, and a void bond is no bond, to all 
intents and purposes. It cannot therefore be counted to make up the limit 
of indebtedness which the county may lawfully assume; and the fact that 
the county assumes and pays these illegally issued bonds will not affect the 
case. Their subsequent assumption of a debt which did not exist previously 
ought not to affect your valid obligations. The situation then becomes the 
same as though your bonds had been issued before the others, for it is only 
at tbe time of recognition that these illegal bonds take on any measure of 
legality. 



LIABILITY FOR NOTE SENT TO STRANGER FOR COLLECTION. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine : Austin, Tex., January 22, 1908. 

Sib : A note was deposited with a bank here for collection in a town in which the bank 
here bad no regular correspondent. Tbe note was sent to a bank there which was in failing 
circumstances, but of this the bank here was ignorant, although it used due diligence and 
exercised good faith in the matter. Is it liable to the owner of the note for any loss incident 
to the failure of the correspondent bank ? Collector. 

Answer . — It would seem so, under your decisions, for the courts in your 
State hold that, under the circumstances which you have related, the cor- 
respondent bank is the agent of the sender bank, and that it is liable on the 
failure of the correspondent in the absence of any usage to the contrary. 
There is, however, some language used in one of the decisions which we base 
the above statement upon, which if carried out in principle, would render the 
contrary answer necessary; but the case itself holds with the answer given 
and this is certainly the general rule unless there is an understanding to the 
contrary with the depositor. 

LIABILITY FOR MISTAKE IN CREDITING DRAFT. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine : Covington, Ky., January 9, 1903. 

Sir: How far is a bank liable for a mistake iu crediting tbe proceeds collected and 
credited, to the indorser V E. F. D. 

Answer . — The bank is liable for a loss resulting to the indorser of the 
draft as the result of its negligence. 



INSUFFICIENT DESCRIPTION IN MORTGAGE. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine : Topeka, Kans., January 12, 1903. 

Sir: There is a mortgage beiog foreclosed here which, in describing the land bound by 
it, omits the number of the range in which the property is situated. The township section 
and quarter section are given correctly, but tbe range is not given. Will this error prevent 
the successful foreclosure of it ? W. B. B. 

Answer . — We are afraid it will vitiate the mortgage. Your courts are 
very exacting in regard to descriptions in mortgages. 
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[From the London “ Bankers* Magazine.”] 

American bankers take themselves less seriously than their English brethren do. 
In their lighter moments they are apt to be jocular about the superhuman caution 
and decorum of Lombard Street. Just now, however, when a monthly “ slump ” 
has become a feature of Wall Street, no one has more reason than New York bank- 
ers to be thankful that Lombard Street remained on the old lines and did not rush 
into up-to-date finance. Nevertheless, they have still implicit faith in themselves, 
in their methods, and, above all, in their great Republic. For most of which there 
may be ample justification, though the rule is not without exceptions. Even at the 
height of their prosperity they have never claimed to be perfect. In times of trial 
and stress, like the present, they very frankly admit their defects, and make cour- 
ageous efforts to amend them. 

Unfortunately, these spasmodic attempts at reform have so far borne very little 
fruit. American banks have, in course of their chequered history, become so 
involved in political, fiscal and other external complications, that hardly a single 
question affecting them can be treated simply on its merits. Broach any one of 
them, and a hornet’s nest of outside issues is at ODce stirred up. When a banking 
discussion is on, the Senate, the Treasury, the State Legislatures, the party conven- 
tions and the stump orators at large, have all to be heard from. Such discussions 
necessarily progress slowly and with difficulty. Bank reform has been very much 
before the country for two generations, and there is as much difference of opinion 
about it now as there was in the days of President Jackson and the old United States 
Bank. The Americans are still searching in vain for a successor to that badly-used 
institution. 

The closing months of the year are always a busy time with American bankers, 
and this year they are having the added excitement of a prolonged financial crisis. 
Old well-worn discussions acquire accordingly a fresh interest. New light is thrown 
on them by current events. Every bank reformer finds up-to-date illustrations of 
his arguments lying ready to hand. The usual official pronouncements on banking 
and cognate questions are read with special attention. The Presidential message at 
the opening of Congress, the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
proceedings of the bankers’ conventions held all over the country in autumn, have, 
invariably, banking reform for one of their principal themes. 

Whoever has a taste for this sort of discussion will find in the United States the 
most varied and abundant materials for it to be had anywhere. Of late, they have 
been abnormally plentiful. Official reports, speeches, essays and debates of every 
conceivable kind have been poured forth on the banking question. The convention 
of the American Bankers’ Association, which was held at New Orleans early in 
November, may be said to have opened the ball. About the same time, a memorable 
speech was made to the Wilmington Chamber of Commerce by Mr. Yanderlip, a 
former Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and now Vice-President of the National 
City Bank, New York. And Congress had hardly reassembled when there was laid 
before it the annual report of the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Leslie Shaw, which 
deals largely with the banking problem. 

We have thus had three notable events in this connection following closely on 
each other. Any one of them would have furnished an adequate text for renewed 
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discussion of a question which is not only still far from settlement, but which, not. 
withstanding all the ability brought to bear on it, does not seem to make very rapid 
progress. Nor can we wonder at this when we remember the complexity of the 
subject and the great variety of conflicting interests involved in it. It is not one 
problem that has to be solved, but a coil of them. Various issues not essentially 
connected, and which outside of the United States are kept as far as possible apart, 
have here got tangled up in the most approved style of American politics. Bank 
notes, greenbacks, silver certificates, and half a-dozen other forms of currency, are 
all being put on their trial together. National banks and State banks, central banka 
with t> ranches and local banks without branches, are being pitted against each other. 
The relations of banks generally to the public, to the Treasury, and to each other, 
ate all being discussed ab initio , with as much zest and energy as if no similar ordeal 
had ewer been gone through before anywhere else. 

To plunge headlong into such a maze of controversy would be sheer madness. It 
will be perilous enough for a British observer to pick out a few of the main issues, 
and eodeavor to present them in an intelligible form to British readers. Taking 
them io the order of their magnitude and importance, let us begin with the demand 
for currency reform. Prima facie this is a vital and in the broadest sense a national 
question. It affects the relations of the banks to the public, which are obviously of 
greater consequence than any other relations they can have, whether to the Treasury 
or to each other. The public have shown their appreciation of this by the wider 
and keener interest they have taken in the currency issue than in any other point of 
the bankers* reform programme. If any part of the agitation has aroused popular 
excitement, it is the outcry for a “ more elastic currency.** 

SurPLY of Currency not Insufficient. 

Fears of there not being “ money enough to go round” always appeal to the 
mercantile imagination, and American bankers have for a good many years persist- 
ently harped on this chord. They have not been discouraged by the paradox that 
the United States has one of the most copious currencies enjoyed by any country of 
equal commercial rank. Even if its bank note issues were to be extinguished, it 
would still have a high average per head of circulating medium. On November 1 
last the money in circulation reached the huge total of $2,336,000,000, being an 
average of $29.36 per head on a population of seventy nine and a half millions. 
Even more remarkable than its large amount was the small proportion of it contrib- 
uted by the banks. Of the $2,336,000,000 only $367,000,000, or little more than a 
seventh, was in the form of National bank notes. In order to illustrate this import- 
ant point a little farther, the composition of the $2,336,000,000 is here exhibited : 



Money Circulating in the United States, November 2 , 190J. 



Gold coin 

Silver dollars 

Subsidiary silver 

Gold certificates 

Silver certificates 

Treasury notes, 1800 

United States notes (greenbacks) 
National bank notes 



$024,873,045 

77,517,158 

91,899,715 

842,750,194 

408,170,485 

25,748,275 

843,089,082 

307.007,482 



$2,880,111,992 

By a notable coincidence the foreign trade of the United States in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1902, amounted to hardly as much as the money in circulation. What 
more striking proof could there be of an ample, not to say prodigal, supply of circu- 
lating medium ? The exports for the year in question were nearly $1,382,000,000, 
and the imports $903,000,000, making together $2,285,000,000— only $51,000,000 less 
4 
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than the volume of currency available for turning them over. If our own stock of 
money were put on an equally lavish footing it would have to be increased three or 
four-fold. We should be smothered in money and not know what to do with it. As 
it is, we can do quite as much foreign trade as the Americans, with a fourth of their 
currency. Of course the circumstances are different in many ways, and it is not 
Intended here to draw any invidious comparison between the two. The bare facts 
only are mentioned, in order to show that the United States cannot possibly be suf- 
fering from a scarcity of currency in the ordinary meaning of the term. 

If there be any real stringency it is in the bank note issues, which chiefly concern 
the banks themselves. It is not a scarcity of gold or of silver, or even of subsidiary 
coins ; consequeutly it is not, properly speaking, a national matter. Compared with 
the national money — greenbacks, gold and silver certificates, etc. — bank notes are 
quite a secondary item — little more than a seventh of the whole. A variety of causes 
have conferred on them an exaggerated importance, and created an idea that they 
are the pivot of the monetary system. With greater justice it might be said that 
their defects have had more to do than their practical merits with the prominent 
position they now hold in the public mind. If they had not given such an endless 
amount of trouble, both to the banks themselves and to the Government, they might 
have been a less burning question now. They might, in fact, have altogether 
ceased from troubling. 

Very probably the National banks would reply to these strictures that if their 
notes be a small item in the total currency they have the advantage in quality. Even 
this, however, has become disputable. It might have held good during the Cleve- 
land Administration, when the currency was being flooded with depreciating silver. 
In those days the National banks could hold up their heads proudly as bulwarks of 
sound money. When the Treasury was trembling on the brink of compulsory pay- 
ments in silver, its notes were certainly inferior to those of the National banks, but 
those days are past, never, let us hope, to return. Now the situation is entirely 
changed. It is changed for the Treasury, for the currency and for the National 
banks. Their mutual relations are, in various respects, the reverse of what they were 
in 1891 to 1896. The Treasury has gained immensely in financial strength. The 
worst defects of the mongrel currency it created during the free-silver craze have 
been cured, and If the Republic is not yet absolutely on a gold basis it is construct- 
ively so. The declaration of Congress that every dollar, whether gold, silver, or 
paper, shall be as good as every other dollar has been placed beyond doubt. 

Consequently, much that may have seemed reasonable and advisable in 1894-96 
has a different aspect to-day. The demand of the more enthusiastic bank reformers 
to sweep away the greater part of the existing currency, the greenbacks first of all, 
has lost much of its force. What, for example, is wrong with the greenbacks now? 
In the “ Bankers’ Magazine ” [London] the outcry against them in banking circles has 
always been condemned as pedantic, the sort of quixotic prudery that might be 
expected from our own Cobden Club. The greenbacks are historically, practically, 
and legally an integral part of the national money. On the whole they have done 
their work well, and are as capable of good service in the future as ever they were 
in the past. Only on one occasion was their utility ever in doubt, and that was when 
the gold standard itself was in peril. So long as the gold standard is safe the green- 
backs will be unimpeachable. Why, then, not leave them alone, and if they be left 
alone one of the strongest arguments for “more clastic” bank issues will be dis- 
posed of. 

We may assume that even the bank reformers have nothing to say against that 
considerable portion of the existing currency which consists of gold coin and certifi- 
cates. The two together amount to nearly $1,000,000,000, about three times as much 
as the National bank notes in circulation. The reformers might, of course, say a 
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great deal against the silver and silver certificates if it were not too late. These 
exist as the heritage of a mistaken policy which is past and done with. Like prac- 
tical people as they are, the Americans have accepted their white elephant and are 
making the best of it. No farther trouble need be feared from the $170,000,000 of 
silver in actual circulation, partly as dollars and partly as subsidiary money. The 
Treasury notes issued under the Sherman Law of 1890, which were a real danger, 
because redeemable in gold, have been to a large extent got rid of by coining and 
issuing the silver held against them. On November 1 last they had been reduced to 
less than $26,000,000, a perfectly safe amount. 

Silver Certificates a Source of Danger. 

The only Government money which entails the slightest risk of future embar- 
rassment is the silver certificates amounting to $463,000,000. With silver at over 
sixty per cent, discount they would not, of course, be a desirable currency if they 
stood alone. They can at best serve only one function of money — the domestic. For 
international exchange they are practically a cipher. But they have gradually fitted 
themselves into their domestic sphere. A potential gold value has been conferred 
on them by the guarantee of the Government, which ib hardly likely to be ever put 
to a severe test. The $463,000,000 of silver certificates are, in a word, so much token 
money ; no doubt a huge mass of token money for any country to be saddled with, 
but there are nearly eighty millions of Americans to go round, and at next census 
there may be half as many more. 

The silver certificates, and for that matter the silver dollars, are by no means 
perfect money, but they have redeeming points. In certain circumstances their 
imperfections may become almost a virtue. For example, they can never become 
the cause of a financial crisis. As they now stand they can give no serious trouble 
either to the Treasury or to the banks. The silver dollars can never be mistaken for 
anything but tokens, and the certificates, being legally redeemable in silver, are on 
the same basis as the dollars themselves. In the worst conceivable case they can 
never be a powerful disturbing element in American finance. It is impossible to 
conceive of their causing a run on the banks, or precipitating a crisis in Wall Street, 
or upsetting either the Treasury or the bank reserves. They are too humble and 
insignificant to play any tricks in the higher spheres of finance. For years, and 
possibly for generations to come, they will remain what they are to-day, common or 
garden dollars of mixed value ; the smaller half intrinsic and the larger half con- 
ventional. 

Responsibility for Defects in the Currency. 

Bankers’ criticism of the national currency is different from that of ordinary peo- 
ple. Being so much mixed up with their own business operations it is apt to confuse 
banking defects with currency defects. It is, consequently, to be taken with a grain 
of salt, or with a polite reminder of the workman who always abuses his tools. The 
banker himself may be quite as responsible for the bad working of a currency as the 
creator of it. On him it depends greatly how much or how little currency may be 
needed in a given community. He may so conduct his operations that a compara- 
tively small amount will suffice, and he may so conduct them that however much 
money there is in circulation it will always seem to be scarce. 

And not only may he be individually responsible, but the banking law under 
which he works may be at fault in relation to the currency. It may, like the Na- 
tional Bank Law of the United States, the sub-Treasury laws, and other legal 
restrictions, create artificial demands for money. The twenty -five per cent, margin 
in specie, or legal tender, that has to be maintained on National bank deposits, has 
virtually necessitated the manufacture of so much money for that particular pur- 
pose. If the National banks were allowed a free hand in the management of their 
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deposits, one-half of the twenty- five per cent, margin might suffice, and if so, the 
other half of the marginal reserve might be released. But could the National banks 
be trusted with a free hand in the matter? That is not a question for us, but for the 
American people and their lawmakers. We wish only to point out that a very large 
portion of United States currency is a legislative fund only, and but for certain laws 
might be dipensed with. The raison d'etre of such law-made money is to guarantee 
bank deposits ; in other words, to ensure safe banking. Thus a large part of the 
currency exists, not for purely monetary, but for banking reasons. It is the work- 
man, and not the tools that are at fault. 

Elastic Banking Needed Moke than an Elastic Currency. 

As a purely monetary proposition there is no proof whatever that the United 
States has an insufficient currency. The official statistics indicate quite the reverse. 
It is inconceivable that even eighty millions of people should have real use for 
$2,836,000,000 of circulating medium. Or, if at exceptional seasons of the year, at 
the moving of the crops, for instance, it should be all needed, these emergencies are 
brief ; they recur annually and can always be anticipated. Moreover, “ elastic “ 
banking is required then rather than “elastic" currency. A well -managed bank 
should always be able to finance the local crops by judicious use of its credit with- 
out reference to whether the total currency of the country be a few million dollars 
more or less. If the local bank and its New York correspondents are both in good 
shape, then grain or cotton bills on Europe will go through easily enough, even 
when greenbacks and certificates are scarce. But if, as happened last autumn, the 
crops have been drawn for by New York months before they were ready to move, 
then, of course, the scarcity of domestic currency would be all the more acute. It 
might, however, in such a case, be more just to blame the over supply of foreign 
bills rather than the short supply of greenbacks and certificates. 

Sub-Treasury not Responsible for all the Monetary Squeezes. 

Next as to the relations between the banks and the Treasury. These are undoubt- 
edly antiquated and cumbrous. No one, either in the Treasury or out of it, would 
take the trouble to deny that impeachment. The Treasury methods are, as their 
principal critic alleges, sixty years old, and even then they were understood to be 
only a temporary makeshift. If the bank reformers said no more than this, and 
were content with treating the question on this basis, in other words, dealing with 
it as a matter of practical detail, they might command general assent. But they go 
much farther, and, as it seems to me, they weaken their case by so doing. On the 
unfortunate Treasury they throw the blame of all that goes wrong in Wall Street 
and the money market. They make it a scapegoat for slumps in stocks, gold ship- 
ments, and penal rates of interest. The most reckless plunger who comes to grief 
is treated gently and tenderly compared with the poor Treasury. 

Of course, it was the Treasury that was to blame for the September squeeze in 
Wall Street. On that occasion the New York “Financial Chronicle ” pointed out 
triumphantly that, in the preceding eight months, the New York associated banks 
had lost over $50,000,000 of their cash reserves, while, during the same period, the 
sub treasuries had added to their accumulations $55,000,000. Calmly ignoring all 
the speculative pranks of Messrs. Keene, Gates et hoc genus omne , the writer implied 
t hat the New York banks had been robbed of that $55,000,000, and hence the break- 
down in September. Proceeding to moralize in thi9 vein, he said, “The most pro- 
gressive of modern States, financially as industrially, we are clinging to an awkward 
fiscal system contrived some sixty years ago, and recognized even then as a tempo- 
rary makeshift. The two cardinal principles of national finance, that the Treasury 
of a solvent State must never be allowed to go empty, and that, on the other hand. 
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It must never lock up the money of the people, are not merely ignored by our law- 
makers, but are all but forced on the Executive.” 

To the first of these cardinal principles there will be, of course, no exception. 
Opinions may differ as to the minimum amount of Treasury balance necessary for 
aafety in a given case, but, even in Soutn America absolute emptiness would be 
deprecated. At the present time, and, in fact, for years past, the United States 
Treasury balance has erred on the maximum side. In its own vaults — including, of 
course, the sub-treasuries — it is now carrying about $300,000,000, besides which, it 
has about $180,000,000 on deposit. Its free balance, however, is little more than 
$200,000,000. Less prosperous countries may well envy such plethoric reserves, and 
would, no doubt, deem them extravagant. From the taxpayers’ point of view there 
is needless waste involved in them. It might, one would think, be comparatively 
easy to devise a scheme, not only for running the Treasury on much smaller balan- 
ces, but also for making better use of the balances actually required. 

This, however, is a distinct matter from the issue raised by the banks. They, as 
banks, and as representatives of the money market, charge the Treasury with being 
a chronic disturber of their business. This charge, in its mildest form, is not alto" 
gether reasonable, and, in the extreme form which it assumes under the excitement 
of financial stringency, it goes much too far. The Treasury might, if it chose, give 
two or three good answers to it. In the first place, it might deny the right of the 
banks to take into account its cash balances in their banking operations. If the 
Government of the day chooses to consider $200,000,000 of a free cash balance expe- 
dient it is entitled to do so. The question whether the decision is wise or not will 
*hen be a political and not a banking question. If Congress creates such a plethora 
of revenue that there must always be an accumulating surplus in the Treasury, that 
will also be a political and not a banking question. Congress might, following the 
example of the German Empire, resolve to lock up $300,000,000 in specie as a war 
chest. Neither would that concern the banks qua banks. It would be so much 
money buried for the time being, and placed outside the scope of banking opera- 
tions. In a modified degree, the $200,000,000 locked up in the Treasury as a net 
cash balance is so much money buried. 

Bankers may, as private citizens, complain of such foolish waste, but, as bankers, 
they have no special grievance against it. So far as their professional operations are 
concerned, it is simply money unavailable. They have, however, a grievance 
against erratic fluctuations in the amount of the Treasury reserves. It is easy to 
understand their resentment in the case above referred to, when they found a tight 
money market being depleted at the rate of seven or eight million dollars per month 
by what they consider an outside rival. But such resentment is surely being over- 
done when it questions the right of the Government to hold any cash balances at all, 
except under control of the banks. That would seem to be mixing up public 
finance and private business a little too much. 

Another point on which the banks do not appear to be perfectly ingenuous is the 
large proportion of the Treasury balances held by them on deposit. Of late it has 
been usually more than a fourth of the whole. On October 1 last there was $133,- 
232,000 on deposit in the reserve banks, as against $324,718,000 in the sub treasuries. 
And these deposits might have been much larger if the banks had been able to com- 
ply more freely with the legal conditions attaching to them. Their only limit was 
the supply of Government bonds, to be given as security for them. In the Septem- 
ber scare even that obstacle was, to a large extent, set aside, and Treasury deposits 
were offered to the bankB on the guarantee of other than national securities. The 
relaxation granted by Mr. Shaw as an emergency relief may hereafter be sanctioned 
by Congress as a permanent measure, and if so, it will become much easier for the 
Treasury to return to the money market excessive collections of revenue. 
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American Opposition to Branch Banking. 

The relations between the banks themselves have given rise to two exciting 
questions, which turn up at every bankers' convention and figure more frequently 
in banking literature than any other topic. These are branch banks and the Central 
Reserve Bank. Though in a measure distinct the two are closely related. If a 
system of branch banks were to be established, a Central Reserve Bank would be 
the appropriate crowning of the edifice. The one would naturally follow the other, 
and neither is likely to be adopted without the other. The moment that the Ameri- 
cans let go their present scheme of purely local banks and admit the principle of 
combination, they will be at the mercy of the “ combineers” in this as in nearly all 
the rest of their commercial interests. Banking is the one American business which 
the ‘'combineers” have not yet got hold of. It is as well worth trying for as any 
other, and we need not doubt that sooner or later the attempt will be made. 

Very specious arguments and analogies can be adduced in favor of branch banks. 
To begin with, there is the classical example of Scotland, which bank reformers 
have worn threadbare all over the world. It is very much to the front again just 
now in the United 8tates, and our very sensible contemporary, the Bankers 1 Maga- 
zine of New York, seems to be greatly taken with it. But it has, unlike some other 
admirers of the Scotch system, avoided the error of assuming that branch banking, 
as practised in Scotland, could be transplanted bodily to other countries and be 
expected to flourish on foreign soil as well as it does at home. The wiser and safer 
conclusion arrived at by our contemporary is that, “on the whole, while the 8cotch 
system, by its methods of management and general success, has furnished an admir- 
able lesson on the business to bankers all over the world, yet, as an entire system, it 
is peculiarly adapted to the localities and peoples where it has grown and flourished.” 

With reference to the United States, one might go a step farther than that, and 
express scepticism as to the adaptability or even advisability of the Scotch system. 
The United States is not only a much bigger country than Scotland — nearly nine 
Scotlands could be spread out in the single State of Texas— but it is, in fact, from 
the banking point of view, a group of different countries. The West and the 8outh 
are following out their own lines of financial development, which do not in all 
respects agree with those of the East. On the contrary, they are beginning to show 
strong tendencies to divergence. Chicago is seldom of quite the same mind as New 
York and Philadelphia on banking questions. St. Paul, St. Louis, New Orleans and 
San Francisco are becoming monetary centres with spheres of their own, which they 
jealously guard. The longer they live and the larger they grow, the less disposed 
these western cities will be to become tributary to New York. Already, in fact, they 
are not only asserting their independence, but proving it in a rather uncomfortable 
way. 

Whatever changes may be made hereafter in the banking methods of the United 
States there will always be a large degree of localization among them, for the simple 
reason that the financial business of the country is much too big and too varied ever 
to be brought under one hat. Territorial, industrial and political conditions are all 
alike against such a concentration. If the National banks were released from their 
disability to open branches, their geographical expansion would still be limited. 
The New York banks, however ambitious they might be, could not hope to spread 
themselves over the entire continent. It would, under present conditions, be a 
human impossibility, and, if possible, it would be highly undesirable. If the “ com- 
bineers ” could thus crown their programme they would be virtually omnipotent. 

The Americans having lost control of their iron, their coal, their beef, and nearly 
every other staple product of the soil, have still one anchor of individual liberty to 
hold on to, and that is their local banks. Were these to go under, the United States 
would be ‘ ‘ magnateered ” from top to bottom. But such a disaster is not yet in 
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sight. It does not even loom on the horizon. The signs of the times point rather 
the other way. Western men seeing the strange, not to say sensational, use that has 
been made of theif money in New York of late, are growing less eager to send it 
there. The natural healthy growth of their own communities gives them more 
scope for utilizing it at home. Interest, as well as inclination, counsels them, there- 
fore, to keep it at home, as far as possible. The local banks, from an instinct of self- 
preservation, will strengthen their hold on their own districts, and contribute as little 
as they can to the aggrandizement of their eastern rivals who talk so glibly of swal- 
lowing them up. 

But the “combineers” will not be easily denied. If they cannot go straight to 
their object they may find roundabout ways of reaching it. At one time during the 
past summer they began to boast of having discovered a short cut. Not much, how- 
ever, has been heard of it lately, and in the pressure of more exciting business it may 
be getting a rest. The suggestion was to circumvent the veto on National banks 
having branches, by buying up the stock of particular banks and thus securing 
control of their business. In the next banking boom more may be heard of this 
stratagem. Conceivably it might be carried so far as to introduce a new factor of 
magnitude into the banking Situation. As yet it is only a weapon which the “ com- 
bineers ” hold in reserve. 

What is the Heal Trouble and Where Should Reform Begin ? 

Looking at it all round, the banking and currency problem in the United States 
is badly mixed. So much may be gathered from the contradictory views of it 
adopted by leading authorities, and not theoretical authorities only, but practical 
men. The most opposite opinions on the subject may be advanced and plausibly 
maintained. One man may say that it is unsound banking which imposes oi^the 
United States the burden of an inflated currency. Another may, and very probably 
will, retort that inelastic currency is the chief trouble of the banks. By precisely 
opposite lines of reasoning each may be proved to the satisfaction of equally sensible 
people. The question will still remain unanswered — What is the real trouble, and 
where should reform begin with the best chance of success — with the currency or 
the banks? 

If we look at the currency per se, it is unquestionably redundant. Judged by 
the usual standards of currency in the commercial world, and by the practice of 
other leading commercial States, the supply of it is excessive. On the other hand, 
the Americans can set against all that the hard fact of frequent scarcity of currency. 
How are the two positions to be reconciled? By the simple and natural inference, 
that if a good currency does not work well, it is not getting fair play. Either it is 
hampered by restrictive legislation, or it is mismanaged by the issuing authorities, 
or it is overworked by the users. There may be a little of all three defects in the 
present case. Congress has, with one hand created huge masses of money, and with 
the other has wholly or partially stultified large sections of it. Some it has made 
absolute legal tender, some is legal tender to the Government, but not to private 
creditors, and a large amount is simply token money. In law they are all equally 
good dollars, but not to bankers. 

In their case, a number of what may be called discriminating limitations have 
been applied to certain classes of currency. The National banks, for example, are 
not allowed to include National bank notes in the reserves they have to hold against 
their deposits. This proscription inflicts partial paralysis on nearly a sixth of the 
entire currency. Nor can the banks so employ any certificates that are not legal 
tender.* Another large percentage of the $2,886,000,000 in circulation is thereby 

* This is an error. Neither sold certificates nor silver certificates are legal tender, yet 
both are available as bank reserves.— Editor Bankers’ Magazine (New York), 
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partially paralyzed. The five hundred and odd million dollars of National bank 
reserves have thus to be drawn entirely from the superior grades of currency — the 
gold and silver dollars, certificates* and greenbacks. For National bank purposes 
a considerable portion of the currency is unavailable,! in other words, it is not per- 
fectly efficient money. And the National banks must feel it to be rather sarcastic on 
them that their own notes should form part of the imperfect currency. 

What chiefly concerns the American public is, that so much of their currency 
should be tied up by legal enactments of various kinds, all more or less questionable 
in policy. Currency so tied up is not money at all, for business purposes. The 
country might be almost as well off without it. Perhaps the American idea of creat- 
ing money simply to lock up as bank reserves was borrowed from the railway stations 
in Germany, where there must be always one cab on the ranks. For the last cab to 
go out without a permit from the Imperial Chancellorie would, we presume, be Use 
majeste! So, for a National bank to let its reserve fall below the sacred twenty-five 
per cent, is almost an act of bankruptcy. It brings down the Government examiner 
in a decidedly dangerous humor. 

But it is not alone the National banks which make great demands, voluntary or 
compulsory, on the currency. Outside of them there are seven or eight thousand 
other banks — State, Savings and private — which all require to have cash reserves. 
However small these may be individually, in the aggregate they will amount to a 
formidable sum. That, however, is part of the price which has to be paid for home 
rule in banking, as agaiDst centralization. It is one of the points on which Mr. 
Stickney specially envies British banking, with its seventy -six parent institutions 
and five thousand branches. “This machinery/' he said, “renders one dollar of 
gold an effective reserve for twenty-one dollars of bank credits, while our laws 
require one dollar of reserve for each seven dollars of bank credit.” 

This comparison, however, gives greater credit to the British banking system 
than can be justly accepted for it, while rather less than justice is done to the United 
States banks. As we have shown above, the multiplicity of local banks, in the latter 
system, is not solely answerable for the large reserves required. The National Bank 
Law has to bear at least an equal share of responsibility. The two causes combined 
cause an artificial demand for currency far in excess of the average requirements of 
other countries. On the other hand, the artificial supply created to meet the artifi- 
cial demand is no safeguard against scarcity. It is like the last cab at a German 
railway station — only nominal currency. It is reserve money only, and not circu- 
lating money. Judged by a similar test, the cash balances of the United States 
Treasury are greatly in excess of the ordinary standard. 

Suggestions for Banking and Currency Reform. 

So far from there being a shortage of currency, the banks, the Treasury, and the 
public carry far more of it than is really needed for purposes of circulation. They 
have been loaded up with “ dummy” money for extraneous objects, in other words, 
objects not, strictly speaking, monetary. The Treasury is gorged with money by 
excessive revenue collecting ; the banks are gorged with it by having to hold an 
excessive margin on their deposits ; the pockets of the people are stuffed with bank 
notes and greenbacks, which they might greatly economize by a freer use of checks. 

* The complications of the American banking and currency system seem to have involved 
Mr. Lawson in hopeless confusion. Having said (see above) that the banks may not employ 
<as reserve) any certificates that are not legal tender, he next states that the reserves have to 
be drawn “entirely from the superior grades of currency— the gold and silver dollars- certifi- 
cate* and greenbacks.” These statements are contradictory.— Editor Bankers 1 Magazine 
(New York). 

+ All the currency is available as reserves except some of the minor coins and National 
bank notes.— Editor Bankers 1 Magazine (New York). 
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The currency and banking of the country might both be improved at the same time 
by reducing these compulsory accumulations in the Treasury and the banks. But 
the improvement would cost a price which the American people are perhaps not yet 
ready to pay. In order to relieve the apoplectic Treasury, the Dingley tariff would 
have to be superseded by a “tariff for revenue/* In order to reduce the bank 
reserves to the normal level of till money, either a new form of guarantee for deposits 
would have to be devised, or the European practice would have to be adopted of 
requiring no special guarantee for them. 

Whether either of these alternatives would commend itself to the American peo- 
ple may be doubted. At all events, neither of them would be adopted without pro- 
longed consideration. But this may be said for them, that they might increase the 
active currency far more than any scheme of “ emergency *’ notes would. The 
boldest proposal yet made in the latter connection would increase the National bank 
notes by about twenty-five per cent, of their existing amount, which would produce 
about $80,000,000. But if only half of the money hypothecated to the National 
bank deposits were released, it would exceed $250,000,000. Unfortunately there is a 
delicate and difficult question to answer before taking such a bold decision. It is, 
“ Can the National banks as a whole be trusted with unguaranteed deposits?" 

Only the American people have any right to an opinion on that point. Leaving 
it to them, we pass on to a summing up of the whole case. The root of nearly all 
the banking and currency difficulties in the United States is the artificial character 
of the one and the mechanical restrictions imposed on the other. With freer bank- 
ing, or so much more freedom as can be granted without risk to depositors, and with 
less lock-up of existing currency, the plea for “ emergency ” notes and other kindred 
nostrums would very probably disappear. At the same time, a less gluttonous 
tariff, combined with a better balanced revenue, might soon cure the long-standing 
feud between the National banks and the Treasury. W. R. Lawson. 



The Late Abram S. Hewitt.— It was once said of Mr. Hewitt that he always 
said the wrong thing and did the right thing. As a broad characterization this ap- 
pealed to many who knew him in public or business life, but it was not true. Mr. 
Hewitt usually said exactly the right thing. His mind was well balanced, and he 
had very little respect for artificial expedients to produce results the value and per- 
manence of which depended upon reaching them by the natural means of popular 
education and social development. An instance of his peculiar temperament was 
furnished in a circumstance which happened in his office many years ago and which 
was entirely characteristic. A man who had been a large customer of his firm, but 
had failed disastrously, came one day to Peter Cooper with a plea for the credit 
needed for his rehabilitation. Mr. Cooper was tenderly sympathetic, although he 
did not see his way clear to giving the assistance asked for. However, after listen- 
ing almost with tears to the plea for a new start in life, he said that his own business 
judgment compelled him regretfully to decline, although if the applicant would see 
Mr. Hewitt and secure his assent he would offer no objections. Much touched, the 
applicant went to Mr. Hewitt, who reviewed his business career with merciless anal- 
ysis, showed him that his misfortunes were the result of his own folly and reckless- 
ness, made it clear that his representations lacked any adequate basis of confidence 
warranting the firm in incuring further risks, and ended by telling him that he 
might have exactly what he asked for. The comment of the bankrupt was that he 
had rather be refused by Mr. Cooper than have his request granted by Mr. Hewitt. 
— New York Times. 
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ARE “TRUSTS” AN ENEMY OF LABOR? 



[A Lecture by Professor Georoe Gunton, President of the Institute of Social Economics, 

New York city.] 

It is almost the fashion now-a-days to make “ trusts” the enemy of everything. 
Newspapers and politicians, and even those whom we have come to regard as states- 
men, lend themselves freely to the popular sentiment that has been created against 
large corporations, on any and every pretext that presents itself. In the last lecture 
I spoke of some of the unreasonable, not to say rabid and dangerous, efforts that are 
being made in Congress to cripple and in every way hamper large corporations on 
the plea that they are “ trusts ” and enemies of the public welfare. This has become 
so much of a question, so much of a force to conjure with in political circles, that 
every pretext is sought. Governor Odell, for instance, insisted that the person sug- 
gested for Lieutenant Governor in the recent election in New York be dropped, and 
another be put in his place, because he was interested in some large corporation or 
“trust.” Of course, all this is freely catering to the cheap clamor created by the 
unwarranted attacks upon vested interests. 

It is not to be assumed that large corporations can do no evil. They should be 
subjected to wholesome laws that will prevent them from having any recourse to 
unfair methods, either in business or politics ; because they are very much like other 
folks, no better and no worse. 

It is encouraging to note that during the last ten days a great change has taken 
place in Congress on this subject. Those “ red rag ” measures about which I spoke 
in the last lecture have all been superseded by a bill drawn on the lines suggested 
by Attorney-General Knox, who voices the policy of the Administration. This bill, 
if correctly reported in the press, is very much more in harmony with the President’s 
message, and altogether more rational than any of the measures to which I referred, 
that were introduced at the opening of Congress. So much of progress has been 
made. It is even possible that in dealing with this subject there may, as a precau- 
tionary measure against rashness, be a commission appointed, and whatever legisla- 
tion is finally adopted will be based upon the reports of such commission. 

All this is wholesome. It tends to justify the confidence that “if given time 
enough, the American people may be trusted safely to solve all public questions 
consistently with freedom and progress.” The process through which this safe solu- 
tion must come, however, is rational discussion and a well informed public opinion. 
In view of the prominence of this subject in the public mind and the apparently 
zealous determination to legislate upon it for political rather than economic reasons, 
it is important to discuss every phase of it in the light of facts and public interest, 
regardless of political clamor or party manoeuvre, whether by those in power or 
those struggling to get into power. 

Attempts to Arouse Prejudice for Political Purposes. 

The two points upon which nearly all the objections to large corporations are 
urged are that they are a menace to the public welfare in forcing up prices, and a 
menace to the laborers’ welfare in keeping down wages and otherwise oppressing 
labor. 

The matter of prices has already been discussed in these lectures, and I shall 
confine myself now to the questidn : Are large corporations the enemies of labor? 
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An appeal to the feelings and prejudices of the laborers is the last resource of the 
politician. If he wants to injure any institution or public interest, or create a pre- 
judice against any social class or industrial enterprise, or destroy the public confi- 
dence in any public policy, he raises the cry that it is an “ enemy to labor/’ If a 
prejudice could be created among the masses against sunlight, politicians might be 
expected to pass a law forbidding the sun to rise. There is nothing too absurd and 
injurious to be advocated if it will lend itself to promoting political success. This 
policy has been most systematically pursued in regard to large corporations, both by 
politicians and the partisan press. So much is said and written about the injury 
inflicted upon laborers by large corporations that the public and even the laborers 
seem to believe it. It has almost come to be taken for granted, as needing no proof, 
that under large corporations laborers are more oppressed, that they have lower 
wages, longer hours, less freedom, and that altogether they are unconsciously tend- 
ing toward serfdom, and that the remedy for it all is to repress the so-called trusts. 
Even Mr. Cleveland gave voice to this idea ; Mr. Bryan and his followers have 
worked it industriously through two national campaigns, until now to question it is 
to be unpopular and subjects one to all sorts of doubtful criticism. To-day the press 
of both parties throughout the country and the leaders of both parties in Congress 
and the various State Legislatures are practically competing with one another for 
anti-corporation popularity. The multitude of anti-trust bills before Congress and 
the eagerness of the Administration to deal with the “trust evil” in the interest of 
labor are the direct product of this undigested and unsustained sentiment, largely 
created by appealing to the prejudices of labor. To be in the “anti-trust ” crusade 
has well-nigh become a political necessity. 

Even the literary magazines are following the popular scent in this direction and 
are publishing continued articles (I had almost said continued stories) on trust expo- 
sures. “ McClure’s,” for instance, is now publishing a series of articles, by Miss Ida 
M. Tarbell, on the history of the Standard Oil Company. This is considered a tak- 
ing card, because, excepting the United 8tates Steel, the Standard Oil Company is 
the greatest so-called “ trust” in the world, and if anything sensational can be said 
about, and especially against, the Standard Oil Company, it will be of commercial 
value to the publication. Not to be outdone, the “ Century ” is pursuing a similar 
course. “ McClure’s ” having monopolized the Standard Oil Company, the “Cen- 
tury” had to be content with the sugar trust and any others that are left. In his 
last installment Mr. Franklin Clarkin, who is dealing out anti- trust history for the 
“ Century,” said : 

” Besides advancing the price of their products, another obvious way in which trusts may 
interfere with the general welfare is by oppressing workingmen in order to reduce the cost 
of production.” 

What the Facts Show. 

It is high time to call a halt on this appeal to prejudice, and ask : Is it true that 
laborers are worse off under the regime of large corporations than under small 
employers? Is it true that there is even a tendency to lower wages or longer hours, 
or to restrict the laborers’ individual freedom? Is it true that any of these tenden- 
cies really exist? 

Peculiar as it may seem, all the facts tend to show that just the reverse is true. 
As I have often pointed out, all the petty persecutions, such as putting laborers on 
the blacklist for taking a public part in any agitation for bettering the condition of 
their class, like shortening of the hours of labor or asking for an increase of wages, 
or permitting the organization of unions — all the persecutions for these offenses were 
bom under the regime of the small employer. They were most relentlessly pursued 
by the small employer, and they exist to-day the least of anywhere under large cor- 
porations. The labor leaders, that is, the presidents of the large labor organizations. 
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know this. They know they have far less to fear in any efforts in the interest of 
labor from large corporations than they have from small employers, who are pro- 
verbially dealers out of petty persecutions. There are movements on foot to-day 
looking to the organization of employers into an anti -labor-union organization to be 
called “employers’ association.” The object of this association is to suppress labor 
unions. In other words, it is an organization whose avowed purpose is to destroy 
organization among laborers. In Dayton, Ohio, this organization has been rather 
successful. With the exception of the National Cash Register Company, it has 
almost exterminated labor unions in Dayton. It is undertaking a regular propa- 
ganda against labor unions. But the peculiarity of this and kindred organizations 
is that it is made up exclusively of small concerns. It has no large corporations in 
it. It does not represent any of the large railroads, nor the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, the Standard Oil, the Western Union — in fact, it represents nothing but 
the small employers, who are pre-eminently the most illiberal and petty in their 
attitude towards any phase of the labor movement. 

Another peculiarity is that more than nine-tenths of the strikes that take place 
are with these small employers, and not with the large corporations. There have 
been within the last three years two strikes against large corporations ; one was the 
steel strike, and the other was the coal strike. The steel strike, as I have often said, 
was a bungling, mismanaged effort on the part of the men. Had the leader of the 
laborers been at all rational, had he been half as rational as Mr. Mitchell was, the 
strike need not have occurred, and its settlement was a credit to the corporations in 
every respect. The coal strike was a discredit to the corporations, and stands out 
conspicuously as a piece of the worst management that has happened in a quarter 
of a century. Mr. Baer in that case acted exactly like a small employer. He had 
all the attributes of the petty dealer, but in that respect he was unlike the managers 
of large corporations generally. He was the solitary exception and therefore he 
should not, and cannot properly be taken as a standard of the policy, spirit or con- 
duct of large corporations. 

There are three subjects in which laborers are interested : The shortening of the 
hours of labor, the increase of wages, and a security of income in old age. The last 
is by no means the least important, but I will take them in the order named. 

From the point of view of the laborers those employers are most desirable who 
most readily lend themselves to these three phases of industrial improvement. Are 
small concerns better in these respects than large ones? On the matter of hours of 
labor, it must be admitted that no class of employers has been very generpus. They 
have all yielded with great reluctance. In this respect the Standard Oil Company 
is a conspicuous exception. On May 1, 1900, that concern voluntarily increased the 
wages of its employees ten per cent, in Williamsburg, Greenpoint and Long Island 
•City, and reduced the working time from ten to nine hours a day. On May 14 this 
increase of wages and reduction of working time was extended to all its employees 
at different stations and distributing points throughout the country, affecting over 
thirty thousand workmen. This increase made an addition to the payroll of about 
a million and a half a year. 

Large corporations have the greatest uniformity of hours of labor; where the 
hours of labor are limited by law the large corporations obey the law much better 
than small concerns. They are less disposed to take five or ten minutes out of the 
end of each day, or meal times, than the small employer. They act more honorably, 
as a general rule of couduct. When they agree to do a thing they do it. The labor- 
ers can rely upon it with greater certainty ; the only difficulty the laborers have is 
to get the rule adopted. 
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The Best Wages Paid by Large Corporations. 

As to wages. The highest wages in the country are paid by the large corpora - 
tions. I do not mean to their presidents, but to the rank and file. During the last 
few years of prosperity, there have been a great many strikes for increase of wages, 
but very few of them with very large corporations. During the last three months, 
for instance, a very large proportion of these corporations have increased wages, and 
in most instances they have done it without any sort of a strike, in many cases even 
without a resolution being adopted by the union, and in some cases without a hint 
from any source, and it came as a surprise. 

For example, on November 15 the Vanderbilt system of railroads announced an 
increase of ten per cent, for all its employees, amounting to a total of about five mil- 
lions net increase in distribution to the laborers of the Vanderbilt system. On the 
same day the Pennsylvania Railroad Company announced a ten per cent, increase in* 
wages to all its employees who received less than two hundred dollars a month. By 
this, 96,900 laborers received an increase of pay, and without the asking. This 
involved an expenditure of nearly six millions a year. The Lehigh Valley Railroad 
increased its wages by from two to three cents an hour for the laborers. The Chicago 
and Northwestern on January 1 gave an increase of eight per cent, throughout its 
whole system. The Baltimore and Ohio gave an increase of ten per cent. , being an 
aggregate of about three millions a year. The Lackawanna also gave an increase of 
ten per cent.; the Wisconsin Central advanced the wages of its laborers in different 
departments from ten to twenty five per cent. The Buffalo, Rochester and Pittsburg 
gave a general advance throughout its system of seven per cent. The Chicago and 
Milwaukee Railroad gave an increase of ten per cent. The Alton also increased its 
payroll ten per cent. The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe, the Northern Pacific, 
the St. Paul, Rock Island, Burlington, and the Great Northern, have also all given 
an increase of wages. 

These increases aggregate from fifty to seventy-five millions a year. That is 
almost enough to make the difference between dull trade and prosperity, The fact 
of such an increased distribution of wealth among laborers has been made a conscious 
basis of business activity. People have observed that this means an increase of 
expenditure of from fifty to seventy -five millions. This has actually had the effect 
of stimulating confidence in business, and it has all come from large corporations, 
and in all but one or two instances without the asking. 

The Chicago Elevated Railway Company also increased wages on January 1 ten 
percent.; the Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company increased the pay of its employ, 
ees one cent an hour from the middle of November ; the Wells Fargo Express Com- 
pany increased in different departments from five to ten per cent.; the H. C. Frick 
Company, of Pittsburg, increased the pay of its twenty thousand laborers eight per 
cent, on January 1. The Bessemer Coke Company also increased wages eight per 
cent, on the same date, while the Metropolitan Railway Company in New York city, 
which gave a rise of five per cent, last June, gave another on January 1. 

Here we have, on this most important phase of life to the laborers, the action of 
the great corporations. How about the small concerns? Is there any such record? 
Have the small dealers, the small manufacturers all over the country, volunteered, 
or at the mere suggestion of organized labor, increased their wages? No. They are 
the ones against which strikes have bad to be waged. The investigation into strikes 
and lockouts published by the United States Government shows that the great bulk 
of the strikes are with these little concerns. 

It is manifest that, on the matter of wages, large corporations are not the enemies 
of labor. It will be interesting to note whether Mr. Clarkin in his next installment 
in the “ Century " pays any attention to these increased wages, which so far seem to- 
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have escaped his attention. When facts like this are occurring and are published in 
the daily papers, people who write seriously for the magazine reading public, and 
who are supposed to be a little more careful than the penny-a-line scribe in the 
daily press, can not be excused for such an omission, and much less for making an 
unqualified assertion that these large corporations oppress labor by paying low 
wages. There has never been a time in the history of industry when so much rise of 
wages took place in so short a time without a threatening demand, or even a request 
by the laborers, as has taken place during the last six months. In fact, since large 
corporations became a conspicuous figure in our industry, the rise of wages has 
been more prompt, less difficult to secure than ever before. Until recently it was 
almost an unknown experience for employers voluntarily to raise wages. In this, 
corporations — large corporations — have taken the lead. 

Security op Employment and Provision for Disability. 

Another feature of interest to labor, namely, security of employment and old age 
income, is fundamentally important. There Is nothing more important to-day and to 
the immediate future than labor insurance. Uncertainty of employment has always 
been one of the greatest afflictions of wage labor. It often happens that permanent 
employment at an assured income is even better than uncertain employment at a 
higher income. The permanence of employment has been increased wonderfully by 
this development of large corporations. Nothing has given such a steadying effect 
to business, to prices, to employment and to wages, as this great organization of 
enterprise. If we follow, for instance, the price of iron, which is usually taken to 
be the thermometer of industry, we shall find that the prices of iron have gone kit- 
ing up and dropping down in such sudden fluctuations as often to give a serious 
shock to business. Nothing has ever varied quite so much as the price of iron. A 
diagram giving the movement of the price of iron for the twenty years preceding 
1900 would give a scroll on the sheet very much like a streak of lightning. Some- 
times it would go way up to the top and sometimes suddenly would go way 
down to the bottom ; when it goes up everybody rejoices ; when it goes down 
everybody is frightened almost to the point of leaving business. Since the large 
corporations came, and especially since the United States Steel Corporation came, 
the prices of iron products have been particularly steady. Steel rails, for instance, 
have scarcely varied a dollar a ton either here or abroad, since 1900. 

This uniformity and stability in the iron industry has communicated itself to 
general business. It has given confidence throughout the productive field. That 
means not only that prices are steady but that employment is steady, that security 
to the laborer is greater— and this is one of the greatest contributions that large cor- 
porations have made to labor. 

Next to stability of employment, the important thing for the laborer is security 
in old age. With the growth of modern machinery, it is obvious to everybody in 
every line that old men are discharged. It is a matter of economy, it is a matter of 
business. In factory service, in street car service, on the railroads, everywhere, 
modern appliances and methods are so intricate and delicate that the young man is 
wanted. If you ride over the surface transit system of New York you will scarcely 
see a gray-haired man among all the employees ; I have watched the Broadway cars, 
where I have been riding for a great many years, and I can only find one man with 
gray hair. But there is an abundance of young men under twenty -five, some of 
them mere boys. If we leave the surface railroads and go into almost any of the 
other industries we find the same thing. The old man is not able to adopt new 
methods with the same alertness that a young man can. He gets accustomed to the 
old methods, and when he becomes fifty or sixty years of age he is a little conserva. 
tive ; reliable, to be sure, and faithful, and often expert, but every few years there 
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is a revolution in his line ; he has to learn over again and he can not do it as well, 
and the result is, some kind of a reason is created for putting a younger man in his 
place. 

The introduction of the linotype machine in printing is doing the same thing. 
Statisticians have shown that with the introduction of the linotype, only a very small 
percentage of the printers over fifty-five years of age were able to learn it, and prac- 
tically none over sixty. It means that they are dislocated, either discharged or 
shifted round to some small and cheap kind of work on very much less pay. It is 
the thing that puts them on the sidewalk ; once on the sidewalk they can never get 
back. It is difficult, it needs a little hard-heartedness, to discharge the old servant 
simply because he gets old, but let him once leave and it is the easiest thing in the 
world for everybody to refuse to employ him. It is much easier to say they have 
no place for him than it is to drive him out, and so the process goes on, and it is so 
general throughout the entire working field where machinery is used that it has 
become observable to everybody. It has become the established fact. So conspicu- 
ous is it, that at a meeting of the Chicago federation of trade unions a little while 
ago it was proposed, jokingly, of course, that it be a rule of the union that every 
man should be called out and shot at the age of forty-five. This dead line of labor 
is an ever-present fact, and it is one that nobody can help. If the corporations and 
employers simply persist in employing old men they get poorer service, and it is 
uneconomic to do it. 

The true remedy for that is to apply to the laborers what well-to-do classes have 
applied to themselves individually — namely, insurance. It should become a part of 
the wage system that, when a laborer has expended his life in following his trade, 
by some means or other it shall afford him an income for the remainder of his days 
without becoming a pauper or dependent upon charity in any form, but that an 
industrious life shall afford a man a living from birth to death. The family, to be 
sure, takes care of the child until it can work, but there is practically nobody to 
take care of the man when he is crowded out by the progress of industrial methods, 
by the ever-increasing productive momentum of society, which cannot be stopped, 
which must not be stopped, which should not be stopped ; yet surely the laborer 
should not be sacrificed because of the progress. 

This idea of insurance must ultimately be a part of the machine methods of pro- 
duction. It haa been advocated in many forms. Ever so many experiments have 
been made in different countries, but if it is to be successful at all it must become a 
part of the production and methods of every-day life. It ought to be legally esta- 
blished ; it ought to be a part of our national economic system that every laborer 
shall be insured every day he works. Not that he shall be taxed, but that it shall go 
as a part of the cost of production from the employer into a fund, of which the Gov- 
ernment shall be the custodian and dispenser, so that no matter where he works or 
where he lives, his insurance shall go on, and when his retiring age comes, at sixty 
years or whatever it may be, he is under no obligation to his children or his friends 
or to society, but is as free and as independent as when he was in his fullest vigor ; 
that when he retires, his wages, or a considerable portion of them, shall continue, 
not as a matter of charity, but as a matter of insurance to which his labor has con- 
tributed throughout his life. 

This idea has been introduced, as a great many ideas that must of necessity be 
adopted in practical life, in many quarters, in Germany, in France, in England, and 
it has been discussed in this country and elsewhere. If we look around and ask, 
Why do not the employers take it up? Why does not the Manufacturers' Associa- 
tion adopt this? we find on the contrary that they raise funds and adopt resolutions 
and pledge themselves to fight the trade unions, but not to lend a thought to this 
great and ultimately necessary feature of our modern system of industry. The only 
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ray of hope that has come in this direction from employers has come from the large 
corporations. Peculiarly, the largest and the richest, and I may say the most abused 
corporations, so-called 44 trusts,” are those which have recognized most clearly this 
next most important step of progress towards furnishing what I have sometimes 
called the 44 missing link in the wages system,” namely, the insurance of laborers 
against the hardships that dislocation and discharge have for them in their old age. 

The Pennsylvania railroad has adopted in a small way a system of labor insur- 
ance. It has, however, followed out very largely the line of the German system, 
which makes the capitalists contribute a part and the laborers contribute a part from 
their wages. This of course is only a step and not a satisfactory one. If insurance 
is to be thorough and satisfactory, it must come in addition to wages. Wages must 
be the full wages of the market, based on the standards of the class and of the com- 
munity. The insurance and provision for insurance must come as something in 
addition to that, and provide the continuation of some considerable portion of their 
wages for the remainder of their lives. The first large company really to accept this 
idea in this form is the Standard Oil Company. On January 1 it adopted a labor 
insurance system by which it gives to all laborers in its employ for a certain number 
of years the right to retire at the age of sixty-four with one-half pay for one year, 
and thereafter one-quarter pay of what they received at the time of retirement. So 
that we have there the beginning of the true system of labor insurance. It is not 
based on the wages the man received at any given time, but the wages he received 
at the time of retirement, usually the highest he has ever received ; and so there is, 
besides the insurance, the additional inducement to struggle for promotion, since the 
wage on retirement will be based upon the wage received at that time. So that if 
a man begios with five hundred a year and advances to a thousand or two thousand 
or three thousand, and retires, he has from several hundred to nearly one thousand 
a year for the remainder of his life. This is the sound principle of labor insurance, 
and is susceptible of indefinite extension, either by individual corporations or by the 
Government, to the whole country. 

This practice has also been adopted to some extent by the United States 8teel 
Corporation, but it has taken a different form of benefits. They have adopted the 
scheme of distributing shares of stock ; the idea, however, being that the principle 
of insurance should be a part of the system of industry. This is not philanthropy, 
it is good economic sense. It enables the employer to secure the best laborers in the 
community, regardless of age, just as it does in the buying of machinery, and is 
without the heartlessness of imposing hardships upon old and faithful laborers. It 
does more. It gives to the laborer some confidence in the future. There is nothing 
probably which is so depressing to the enterprising and thrifty citizen as to look 
forward to the future with the sense that as soon as he grows old he is listed for dis- 
charge, and when once discharged he is on the list for degradation either in the form 
of inferior employment or charity. Nothing is quite so calculated to make the 
rebel, nothing emphasizes the spirit of class distrust and stimulates socialism so 
much, as to see that with the very growth of wealth in the community the laborer ia 
more than ever doomed to dislocation and charity or servile labor at a time when he 
ought to be the proudest and most respected citizen. 

This phase of progress, which is indeed the next great step, and one that must 
come out of the present system of experimentation between capital and labor, could 
easily be adopted and made general if the employers, the small employers, were aa 
intelligent and as alive to the situation as, fortunately, the large corporations are 
to day. Of course, it would be much better if a system were adopted by the Gov- 
ernment for the whole country, so that all employers would have to do it whether 
they wanted to or not, and in that case there is no doubt that a larger and larger 
insurance could be given for a smaller amount of contribution by virtue of the- 
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immense volume involved in the insurance. If it were adopted as a national policy 
it would probably be quite as easy to give half or two-thirds or three-quarters pay 
at the retirement age of sixty, if about one per cent, of the wages were contributed 
to the insurance fund. 

With individual concerns adopting it there are many disadvantages. Of course 
the laborer loses the insurance if he leaves the employment of the concern, be- 
cause it requires a certain length of employment in order to secure the insurance. 
That could not be otherwise, but even with these difficulties these few large corpo- 
rations have taken up the subject and attempted to experiment with its adoption. 
This, so far from being inimical, is the most friendly thing to the progress of labor 
that could possibly happen at this time. Let a few of these large concerns, like the 
Standard Oil Company, the Metropolitan Street Railway, and the United States 
Steel Corporation, adopt this, and it will be the introduction of the principle in this 
country. They are doing in this what they have done in the productive methods, 
in the development of superior methods of industry, namely, experimenting. They 
are going through the experimentation of adopting a new principle, namely, estab- 
lishing a system of insurance to the wage laborers who cannot apply it to themselves. 
And so, therefore, so far from the large corporations being’enemies to labor, they are 
the most friendly of any form of employers. When I say friendly, I do not mean 
that they love the laborers more, I do not mean that they will do more voluntarily, 
but they are really more easily influenced in the right direction. They have greater 
interests and consequently broader views. They are coming to learn that the great 
advance in the perfection of enterprise does not come in the way of oppressing 
laborers ; that it does not come by squeezing out a little more in the hours of labor, 
but on the contrary by lessening them. The Standard Oil Company could not make 
its millions out of any decreasing of the wages. Oh, no ! it makes its millions out 
of its superior methods of doing business. And what it wants, not merely as a 
money-making scheme, is the respect and confidence of all its employees, and it 
seeks some way by which it may distribute a part of this income. It wants to be able 
to put a young man in the old man’s place without seeming to be cruel, and with its 
accustomed habit of dealing with large things it looks out to what may be the best 
method of making this possible without inflicting hardship upon its employees. 

It is this very experience and largeness of view that has led such concerns as the 
Standard Oil Company and the Metropolitan Street Railway and the United States 
Steel Corporation to see that this principle of labor insurance is something that can 
and ought to be experimented with, even if it takes a little more from its dividends. 
None of the small concerns dream of such a thing. They will contribute to associa- 
tions to oppose unions, but never dream of falling in line with the spirit of progress 
that shall make the income of the laborer both permanent and adequate. 

In every line of interest to laborers, dealing with unions, living up to their con- 
tracts, contributing to the uniformity and stability of employment, increase of 
wages, and, last but now least, the introduction of tbe principle of labor insurance, 
the large corporations are the friends of labor, are the most helpful in their relation 
to labor, in the same way that they are to the development of improved methods 
and tbe permanent cheapening of products to the community. Tbe interests of the 
laborers in these things are not with the small and petty employers , but they are 
with the large concerns, which recognize as well as utilize the principle of insurance. 
The laborers have nothing to lose but everything to gain by not joining in the mob 
attack upon corporations, which is being so effectively used for political purposes, 
and most largely used by that type of employer who is the traditional petty perse- 
cutor of labor. With large corporations, the habit of using the best methods and 
dealing with large things makes them more reasonable in their attitude to labor and 
amenable to public opinion than small employers ever were. 

5 
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Mr. Fowler, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, submitted the fol- 
lowing report to accompany H. R. 16228 : * 

In his report for 1890, Hon. William Windom, Secretary of the Treasury, well 
said : 

In my judgment, the gravest defect in our present financial system is its lack of elasticity. 
* * * The demand for money in this country is so irregular that an amount of circulation 
which will be ample during ten months of the year will frequently prove so deficient during 
the other two months as to cause stringency and commercial disaster. The crops of the 
country have reached proportions so immense that their movement to market in August 
and September annually causes a dangerous absorption of money. The lack of a sufficient 
supply to meet the increased demands during those months may entail heavy losses upon the 
agricultural as well as upon other business interests. 

How significant are these words in the light of the present crop situation. By 
the census of 1900 the total of the farm products of 1899 was $4,789,118,752, of which 
products worth $974,941,046 were fed to live stock, leaving $3,764,177,706 as the 
net value of the products, inclusive of the seed grain and living of the producers. 
The value of all live stock is given at $2,981,722,945. 

There is little doubt that practically all the farm products that are marketed, 
amounting approximately to $3,000,000,000, are sold between the months of July 
and January. That an acute monetary situation arises invariably during the months 
of September and October is proof absolute that unusual conditions then exist. 

The cotton, grain and stock dealers pay for these vast productions with checks ; 
but the farmers, the cotton and grain growers, and the stock raisers make little use 
of this form of payment, requiring in its stead some form of currency to pay wages, 
buy supplies, make settlements, and provide their families with the necessities of 
life. 

That this is so is evidenced by the fact that during the days intervening between 
July 16 and September 15, 1902, about $100,000,000 of cash was drawn from the 
reserves of the banks and sent into the country to enable the farmers to market 
their products. If the banks could have supplied them with their own currency , the 
reserves would not have been reduced by this vast sum. Of the $100,000,000 of reserves 
so taken from the banks, $46,000,000 was taken from the National banks in the form 
of gold coin or gold certificates and United States notes in denominations of $10 and 
multiples thereof , while an additional sura of reserve money, amounting to $16,000,- 
000, was withdrawn from the National banks in the form of silver or its represen- 
tatives and the smaller denominations of United States notes. 

During the last few years the expansion of bank notes in Canada every fall has 
approximated $10,000,000, and has been followed by a contraction to an equal 
amount. A corresponding expansion and contraction in this country, where condi- 
tions are very similar, during the same months would range from $150,000,000 to 
$200,000,000. As your committee has just pointed out, however, the withdrawal 
from the banks of $100,000,000 of reserve money last fall, when there was an actual 
need of about $200,000,000 of additional credit to properly handle the crops of the 
country, must have contracted loans or curtailed credit by at least $400,000,000. 
Anomalous as it may seem, as our needs for the tools of trade increase they as cer- 
tainly at the same time decrease correspondingly, 

•This bill was published in the January issue of the Magazine, p. 80. 
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It was to overcome the effects of this disastrous withdrawal of the reserves from 
the banks that the Secretary of the Treasury compelled the increase of bank-note 
circulation by $25,000,000, and through straining a statute forced $24,000,000 of the 
public moneys into the banks, and, against sound public policy, paid out $23,000,- 
000 for Government bonds at exorbitant prices. What might have happened had 
the country not been in a sound commercial condition, or the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury had been less patriotic and resourceful, it is easy to imagine. All that might 
have occurred may still be visited upon us in the fall of 1903, and it certainly will 
be if we make no provision for the constantly increasing demand for those partic- 
ular tools of commerce that are essential to an easy and economical distribution of 
our vast productions. 

One may most naturally inquire whether our more than $29 per capita, which is 
a considerable increase over recent years, is not quite adequate for our commercial 
needs. Let it be remembered that from the total amount of $2,249,890,551 in circu- 
lation the following must be deducted : First, the amount held by the National 
banks, $597,287,908.23, and second, the amount held by other banks, $250,815,787. 
This leaves only $1,401,286,856 in the hands of the people July 16, 1902, or $17.71 
per capita, an amount not greatly in excess of that in their hands in 1895, it being 
$14.72 per capita at that time. 

Again, we are apt to lose sight of two facts : First, that our exchanges amounted 
to only $45,545,110,059 in 1894, and reached $118,000,000,000 in 1902 ; second, that 
the total amount of deposits in the United States in 1895 was only $4,886,899,331, 
and that it had reached, July 1, 1902, the splendid total of $9,158,726,011, for which 
the reserves must be about doubled. But the amount of United States notes was 
$346,000,000, in 1895, and it is the same to day. The amount of silver in its various 
forms was $624,731,483, and is $667,318,962 to-day, Therefore, if by any chance 
this additional demand for reserve money is not more than met by our increased 
holding of gold, the currency of the country must be withrawn from the channels 
of trade and used in building up an adequate reserve for our constantly increasing 
deposits. 

When we recall the fact that the United States Treasury is bound, from the unfor- 
tunate situation in which we have placed ourselves, to furnish gold to all the world 
free, as it were, because it cannot interpose a protest or bar without repudiation, as it 
might do in the form of an increased rate of interest were it a money lender, every 
thoughtful man who has grasped the situation must realize that it is indeed appall- 
ing and at no distant day will bring its overwhelming disaster. 

However, what the people actually had in hand in 1893 or are using to-day is of 
little or no significance, since so many factors affect the quantity of money at any 
time actually in the hands of the people of any country. 

The amount of wages paid, the character of living, the presence or absence of 
banks of deposit, and the habits of the people, are all controlling forces in determi- 
ning the per capita circulation in actual daily use by the people. Ten dollars per 
capita may serve the people of Switzerland as well as $35 per capita may meet the 
needs of the French who live just over the border. 

The question, therefore, is not how much currency we have, but whether we 
have sufficient to do our work at all times of the year and of such a kind as will ex- 
pand and contract, always adjusting itself to our varying needs and protecting us 
against currency panics, which ought not to occur anywhere nor at any time. 

Our invariable currency panic every fall has long since convinced every candid 
observer that there is something radically wrong with our practice or scheme, which 
can not be dignified by calling it a system. 

The amount of checks and currency that any business house uses varies with the 
amount of business it does, if, indeed, it is fortunate in getting sufficient currency 
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to answer Its requirements. Is it not equally desirable that the currency of a country 
as a whole should be responsive to the demands of trade, always coordinating itself 
with the particular amount of work to be done by it, as distinguished from checks 
and drafts of which there is always one ready to effect the transaction calling for 
its peculiar use? 

This was never the characteristic of the United 8tates note. The quantity is 
fixed. It can never be the characteristic of silver or its representatives in the form 
of certificates, unless silver be the standard of the country and a banking agency 
controls its inward and outward flow. 

Gold, being the standard of value, may under given conditions and proper finan- 
cial influences adjust itself to the demands of trade if the quantity in use varies but 
little during the year, as in Great Britain. But gold is too expensive, certainly un- 
necessarily expensive, and, where the seasonal demand is greatly in excess of the 
average amount needed, the acquirement and disposition of an adequate supply to 
meet such seasonal demand would be difficult indeed ; yes, impossible. 

Great Britain alone relies upon gold or its representative for its currency ; and 
if at a given time of each year there was an actual need of two hundred millions more 
of notes to do work which it was quite impossible to effect through checks and 
drafts, she would exhibit at each recurring season currency panics of greater or less 
violence in proportion to her ability to meet the demand by drawing a requisite 
amount of gold from the reserves of the rest of the world. To obtain $150,000,000 
of gold, the approximate amount of additional currency we need every fall at the 
lowest calculation to move our crops, would be physically impossible, and she would 
fail utterly in the attempt. But the demand for additional currency varies but little 
in Great Britain throughout the year, and her task is comparatively easy, while we 
should find her policy impossible, owing to the changed conditions, even if we were 
disposed to adopt it. 

Government Bonds Cannot Furnish an Adequate Basis for Circulation. 

The time has come when everyone realizes that United States Government bonds 
will no longer furnish a sufficient basis for an adequate supply of currency, even 
though that form of currency were profitable, which it is not. Indeed, were it not 
for the policy of force applied by the Secretary of the Treasury, the banks would 
now be retiring their circulation, because unprofitable, at the rate of $8,000,000 per 
month, the maximum allowed by law, and this, too, in the face of a constantly in- 
creasing demand for more bank notes. 

Will any man who has given the subject an hour’s serious consideration have the 
hardihood to propose that the Government shall accept municipal, railroad or other 
bonds as a basis of circulation and so perpetuate a currency that never has and never 
can have a natural relation to the business of the country ? 

Certainly, no one would suggest that the banks be allowed to issue more than 
seventy-five per cent, of the par value of such securities. Therefore, should our 
producers need during the crop-moving period $200,000,000 of additional currency, 
it would be necessary for the banks to first take at least $250,000,000 of their cash 
capital, and when due allowance is made for the premiums paid for the bonds, pos. 
8ibly $300,000,000 of capital, and invest it in securities for the purpose of getting the 
$200,000,000 of bank notes. In other words, the loanable funds of the banks would 
be decreased by $100,000,000 just at the very time that there was a demand for an 
increase of $200,000,000. 

From what has been said I think we may fairly assume that neither United States 
notes, silver, gold, Government bonds, nor any other securities will furnish us the 
currency that our peculiar trade conditions demand. 

Your committee is convinced that if the House will only reflect long enough to 
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come to a realization of the great economic truth that a personal check of a depositor 
and a true bank note are identical in principle, it will solve a problem that otherwise 
must remain forever a mystery, while it goes on bluudering to the incalculable cost 
of commerce and the inconvenience of and the injustice to that great majority of 
our people who do not make deposits and draw checks against them. 

If A and B, men of unquestioned credit, join in a note for $1,000, which they 
give to a bank, it is immaterial to the bank, so far as its liability is concerned, 
whether it gives A and B in return a draft on some distant city for $1,000 or places 
that amount to their credit, against which they may draw checks in the usual way. 
or certifies checks for them amounting to $1,000, or gives them its own notes, or 
Cashier’s checks payable to bearer for a like sum. 

The draft, the uncertified checks, the certified checks, and the bank notes or 
Cashier’s checks payable to bearer, are all forms of credit, and equally express a debt 
of the bank amounting to $1,000, which the bank is bound to pay. 

Your committee asserts that if it is reasonable to compel a bank to deposit United 
States bonds to secure its Cashier’s checks payable to bearer, it is equally reasonable 
to compel the bank to deposit United States bonds to secure the payment of the 
draft given to A and B, or the payment of their checks amounting to $1,000. 8uch 
a practice would eliminate all credit from commerce and, in effect, take us back to a 
system of barter. 

Daniel Webster truthfully uttered the following words, on March 18, 1884, in the 
United States 8enate : 

Credit is the vital air of the system of modern commerce. It has done more a thousand 
times to enrich nations than all the mines of the world. It has excited labor, stimulated 
manufactures, pushed commerce over every sea, and brought every nation, every kingdom, 
and every small tribe among the races of men to be known to all the rest. It has raised 
armies, equipped navies, and, triumphing over the gross power of mere numbers, it has 
established national superiority on the foundations of intelligence, wealth, and well-directed 
industry. Credit is to money what money is to articles of merchandise. 

However, so far as the public is concerned, a distinction between the Cashier’s 
check or bank note, which passes by delivery, and the draft, the uncertified check, 
and the certified check is to be noted, and that is this : The bank note performs a 
quasi public function in being used as a substitute for actual money by the people 
generally, who do not make deposits and check against them, and also in the small 
daily transactions of life. 

For the convenience and benefit of the public the bank note passes from hand to 
hand without indorsement, and, leaving the immediate locality of the bank which 
Issued it, it goes into the possession of those who have no way of making ready 
inquiry as to the credit of the bank from which it comes. The facility of trade, our 
business interests, and public policy demand that his should be so ; therefore it is a 
matter of universal importance that all possible doubt be eliminated with regard to 
ita goodness without reference to the soundness of the bank from which it emanates. 

This was the controlling thought when Congress passed section 5230 of the 
National Bank Act, making bank notes a first lien upon the assets of the respective 
banks issuing them, in the following terms : 

First lien for redeeming circulation (sec. 5230). For any deficiency in the proceeds of all 
the bonds of an association when thus sold to reimburse to the United States the amount 
expended in paying the circulating notes of the association, the United States shall have a 
paramount lien upon all its assets : and such deficiency shall be made good out of such assets 
in preference to any and all other claims whatsoever, except the necessary costs and expenses 
of administering the same. 

Since we have adopted gold as our standard of value, all bank notes should be 
redeemable in gold coin. To insure this result beyond all peradventure, the bill 
now reported provides as follows : 
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That before any National bank shall receive any of the bank notes referred to in this act 
It shall first deposit in the Treasury of the United States, as a guaranty of the payment 
thereof, an amount of United States bonds or gold coin, or both, equal to five per centum of 
the amount of the notes so taken out. 

The bill further provides as follows : 

That every National bank taking out such notes for issue and circulation shall, on the 
first days of January and July of each year, pay into the Treasury of the United States, in 
gold coin, a tax of one-quarter of one per centum upon the average of such notes in aotual 
circulation during the preceding six months, and the tax so paid Into the Treasury shall, with 
the five per centum deposited as a guaranty for the payment of the notes, constitute a 
guaranty fund. 

And, in strict accordance with our present law above quoted, the bill still further 
provides as follows : 

That such note shall be a first lien upon the assets of the respective banks issuing them, 
and that upon the failure of a National bank any National bank notes that have been taken 
out by it in accordance with the provisions of this act shall upon presentation to the United 
States Treasury be paid in gold coin out of the guaranty fund ; but the United States Treas- 
ury shall recover from the assets of the failed bank an amount equal to its outstanding 
notes, and the same shall be paid into the guaranty fund. 

Safety of the Credit Notes Assured. 

The pertinent question now arises, Will the guaranty fund so constituted and 
the right of the notes to a first lien upon the assets of the banks issuing them make 
them good beyond all preadventure and without any reference to the success or 
failure of any particular bank of issue ? 

According to a special report made by the Comptroller of the Currency, if all the 
United States bonds which were deposited with the Government from 1868 to 1901, 
inclusive, to secure the payment of the notes of the National banks which had failed, 
had been lost or destroyed, an average annual tax of only eight one- thousandths of 
one per cent, upon the notes outstanding during that thirty eight years would have 
paid all the notes of the failed banks that remained unredeemed. 

But when you eliminate from consideration the Government bonds which were 
deposited to secure circulation, you will observe that the principle of the measure 
now submitted was in full operation, so far as the safety of the notes was concerned, 
the only difference being that the banks could then issue an amount of notes equal 
to their capital, while under the provisions of this bill the banks can only issue an 
amount of notes equal to twenty five per cent, of their capital. 

Again, while experience shows that during thirty-eight years a tax of eight one- 
thousandths of one per cent, upon the circulation would have been sufficient to pay 
all the notes not otherwise provided for, this bill provides that the banks shall pay 
an annual tax of one-half of one per cent., or sixty-two and one half times as much 
as necessary according to the experience of thirty-eight years, and that In addition 
to this annual tax of one-half of one per cent, the banks are compelled to deposit 
with the Government a guaranty fund of five per cent., which, according to that 
same experience, will cover all the losses on notes for the next six hundred and 
twenty-five years. 

Elasticity of the Proposed Notes. 

With the absolute safety of this issue demonstrated, it remains to inquire whether 
it will possess that elasticity which is essential to any right currency system. By 
elasticity is here meant the dual quality of expansion and contraction in equal 
degree, the latter being just as essential as the former. 

That the banks would issue these notes when needed there can be no possible 
doubt, if the same banks were willing to accept deposits and pay interest thereon at 
the rate of one-half of one per cent, per annum, for, so far as the bank is concerned* 
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there is not the slightest difference except in name between one-half per cent, of tax 
and one-half per cent, of interest, barring the slight cost of the notes and their 
redemption. 

But will such an issue contract when there is no further need of the notes to 
carry on the business of the country ? Let us see. 

A National bank having a capital of $100,000 could, under the provisions of this 
act, issue notes amounting to $25,000. Now, when a National bank which has in its 
possession its own notes receives the notes of other banks it will immediately for- 
ward them for redemption, because by so doing it can build up its reserve in the 
redemption city, or obtain the cash for them, and loan its own notes in addition. 

To be more concrete, suppose that when a bank was loaned down to its required 
reserve and had in its vault $25,000 of its own notes, it received $5,000 of the notes 
of other banks and $1,250 in gold coin or other legal-reserve money, what would it 
do ? Would it loan these $5,000 of notes out, as it could, against the $1,250 of legal 
reserve just received, or would it send the $5,000 of notes for collection ? It would 
send them for collection, of course, because by so doing it could obtain a sufficient 
reserve to loan out the $25,000 of its own notes lying idle in its vault. No bank 
would ever loan out the notes of other banks so long as its own notes were idle, but 
it is probable that the whole of the proposed issue would find occupation during the 
coming fall, and, as certainly, be practically all retired during the succeeding spring 
months. 

The adoption of this principle of note issues, if other disturbing factors were 
eliminated, would end all currency panics and bring the same co ordination between 
bank notes and the needs of trade that now exists between checks and drafts and the 
business transacted by them. 

When this is done no more will ever be heard about emergency circulation, for 
in a rightly constituted system every dollar that goes out is as emergent as every 
other dollar, and the fact that any particular dollar goes out is not a danger signal 
when the only occasion of its going is that it is needed in the commerce and trade 
of the country. 

If anything need be added to increase the force of these assertions, the following 
comparison between what bank issues might have been and what they actually were 
will supply it : 



Country. 

Prance. 

Scotland. 

First United States Bank. 

Second United States Bank.... 

Bank of Indiana 

tuKt Bank of Iowa 

¥ — - New England Suffolk system. 
m v m Canadian banks 



Authorized 

issue. 

$1,000,000,000 

148.000. 000 
10,000,000 

35.000. 000 
6,600,000 
2,096,000 

123.000. 000 

65.000. 000 



Actual issue. 
$814,000,000 

40.000. 000 
5,000,000 

23.000. 000 

4.900.000 

1.400.000 

44.000. 000 

54.000. 000 



From this comparison of the possible and actual issues in every instance every 
fair-minded and reasoning man must conclude that a natural and perfect relation 
must exist between a true credit currency and the work it is called upon to perform. 

The average life of a true credit note is in bold contrast with that of our present 
National bank note. 

Days. 



The note of the Scotch banking system remains out 18 

The note of the Canadian banking system remains out 30 

The note of the New England (Suffolk) system remained out 45 

The note of the National banking system remains out , 730 



or more than two years, which is about the time the paper itself lasts, when it must 
be returned, of necessity, for renewal. 
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The frequent redemptions of the credit notes reflect their relation to business 
transactions, while the redemption of the National bank notes reflects little more 
than the life of the paper upon which they are printed. 

That a credit note is just a9 economic in its use as a deposit, which is received to 
be loaned out, no one will deny, making the nominal allowance for the cost of the 
note and its redemption. 

The capital of the National banks now amounts to $714,616,353, and if all should 
avail themselves of the privileges of this measure there would be added to our bank 
currency $178,654,088, from which should be deducted $30,202,435, the amount 
which 1,204 banks now have in excess of seventy -five per cent, of their capital, 
which amount of the present notes could be retired without reference to the limit of 
18 ,000,000 per month. Therefore, the net increase of bank notes under this act 
would be $140,450,658. 

To facilitate and insure certain and swift redemption, your committee has 
thought it wise to establish three redemption cities, which, if the issues were larger, 
should be correspondingly increased. 

In conclusion, your committee submits the following as self-evident truths : 

First. That there is an exigent demand for some provision to relieve the present 
situation if our unparalleled prosperity is not itself to prove the source of a corn* 
mercial crisis. 

Second. That neither silver nor gold nor United States bonds, much less any other 
kind of bonds, can be a proper source of a safe, economical and elastic currency. 

Third. That in the six billions of liquidated assets of our National banks there 
is an incomparable security many times over for the credit notes that our trade 
demands ; and that no currency can be truly elastic that does not spring into being 
at the bidding of business, and as certainly disappear when that business is finished. 



Preferred a Note. — Stocton Clay Bibb of Calhoun county, Georgia, is rich 
enough to be indifferent about financial matters, and while he has been in the habit 
of lending money upon notes and mortgages, he has had little to do with courts or 
banks. He has never foreclosed a mortgage or protested a note and interest has ever 
been a slight consideration to him. 

Three or four times a year he looks over his big calf-skin wallet and studies its 
contents, merely to see whether he is holding paper signed or endorsed by some friend 
who has recently stopped breathing. 

A little over a year ago Col. Bibb sold a piece of property to J udge Fisher for 
$8,000 and accepted a check for the amount. Recently he met the Judge at the 
county seat and in course of a general conversation he said : 

11 By the way, Judge. I’ve got a check of yours for $3,000 in my pocket.” 

“ You have/’ exclaimed the Judge in surprise. 44 Well, why haven’t you cashed 
it ? The money has been in the bank to meet it for a year and more.” 

44 Well, you see, Judge, I ain’t much on going to the bank for any accommoda- 
tions and hain’t bothered about it, but you’d oblige me if you’d just take over that 
check now and give me your bote for it.” 

Judge Fisher gasped and then accommodated Col. Bibb with a six -months’ 
note . — New York Sun. 



A Penniless Millionaire.— Not long ago, George W. Perkins, J. Pierpont Morgan’s part- 
ner, noticed the aged Kussell Sage poking his cane about in the gutter at the corner of 
Broad and Wall Streets. He hurried over to Mr. Sage and asked him what he was looking 
for. 

The past master in finance replied : “ While buying a newspaper I dropped a cent In the 
gutter, and it has actually reduced me to poverty.” 

“ How can that be ? ” queried Mr. Perkins with surprise. 

“Why, don’t you see, it makes me a penny-less man,” chuckled the dean of the street as 
he strolled away, apparently as happy as if he had made a lucky turn for a few thousands.— 
New York Times, 
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♦THE PRACTICAL WORK OF A BANK. 



DISCOUNTS, LOANS AND INVESTMENTS. 



VL 

It has been said that 11 Locality colors without changing, and that in all surround- 
ings the human heart is substantially the same.” This statement encourages us to 
presume that the city banker and the country banker may each give good advice to 
the other, based upon a past experience in a business which varies much in detail, 
but is practically the same in its ultimate analysis the world over. As the business 
of the country becomes more closely and firmly knitted together by the wonderful 
developments of the past twenty years, it becomes more evident that rules and prac- 
tices which are correct in one locality cannot be far wrong in another, and that 
unsafe methods in one community or in one section of the country may seriously 
affect the business world just as a fire may extend to large proportions, because dis- 
trust when once aroused becomes contagious. 

A bank's profits must come principally from its loans and investments. These 
loans may include the promissory notes of the regular customers of the bank ; notes 
taken by the bank's customers and endorsed to the bank ; notes secured by collat- 
erals ; notes purchased from brokers and loan agents ; city, township and school 
district warrants ; loans secured by liens upon real estate, and other negotiable paper 
of various kinds. 

First Considerations in Making Loans. 

In making loans a banker should, first of all, take into account the general condi- 
tion of the country, from a business standpoint. For example, contrast the year 
1900 when bankers were seeking investments, with the year 1893 when investments 
pushed and crowded each other at the bank counter begging for a place to lodge over 
night. Under all these varying conditions the banker's judgment is tested to the 
utmost in keeping his discount line at a figure which coincides with bis ideas of both 
safety and profit. A person who could tell the bankers of the United States how to 
safely and profitably employ their surplus funds, would be in great demand as an 
adviser. It requires the labors of many persons to solve a question as difficult as 
this, even supposing that it is possible to solve it. A banker should endeavor, if 
possible, to avoid a feeling of over confidence upon the one hand, and of over caution 
upon the other. Good, hard logic, the result of serious thought, should govern his 
actions. Reason should stand at the helm, while his hopes, fears and prejudices 
should seldom be consulted. There are times when it becomes too easy for people 
to borrow money, credit becomes too cheap. Yet many men now wealthy would 
have remained poor had not credit been easily obtained at some period in their lives. 
When business is generally in a prosperous condition a borrower can more readily 
repay his obligations, and the banker may safely be more liberal, both as to amount 
loaned and length of time extended. But when general conditions are less prosper- 
ous and business failures are numerous, the banker must be more cautious in mak- 
ing advances of money. To ignore this feature of the matter would be a serious 

• A series of articles to be published in competition for prizes aggregating $1,060, offered 
by The Bankers’ Magazine. Publication of these articles was begun in the July, 1001, 
number, page 18. 
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error of judgment. Furthermore, the banker must be able to anticipate these 
changes in the financial health of the community. He must have his finger on the 
pulse of the business world and be able to read the future with a great degree of 
accuracy. To do this he must be a careful student of the daily news, especially of 
the markets, and keep in touch with his profession by reading the banking and 
financial journals. 

Many banks have been quite successfully managed during periods of prosperity, 
paying handsome dividends, only to find when the day of stress came that much of 
their paper was of doubtful quality, and that men who had been prompt to pay 
interest were now unable to pay the principal, or to make their promises good. And 
these banks have many of them been compelled to retire from business. In such 
cases it becomes evident that loans should always be made intelligently, and that it 
requires a high order of ability to make a good banker, common report to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

The crop conditions of the country exert a much more potent influence over busi- 
ness than many people are willing to admit. It is well known that crop conditions 
in the West have much to do with railroad earnings and with trade in staple goods, 
but their influence on banking is not so generally realized. The products of Kansas 
or of Iowa are worth more each year than the output of all the mines in the United 
States. When the skies of the West are dark with clouds carrying rain to the 
parched fields and pastures, then the financial skies are spanned and arched with the 
many colored rainbow of promise. 

Points to be Observed in Loaning. 

Probably the most desirable class of investments are notes given for merchandise 
in the regular course of business, running from one to four months and endorsed by 
responsible customers of the bank. It is much easier to repeat the familiar rules, 
universally admitted to be correct, in regard to such investments than it is to follow 
out these rules under all circumstances. Banks in the country must meet the views 
of their customers, who occasionally require from four to twelve months' time on 
money borrowed. To make notes for such people on short time with a promise of 
renewal is a bad practice. It is better to write the note for the length of time actu- 
ally wanted, then you can reasonably expect it to be paid when due. In practice it 
becomes necessary, at times, to take more or less risk in order to keep the funds of 
the bank employed, but the banker should always be satisfied that every loan will 
be eventually paid, even though it is not paid promptly at maturity. Some custo- 
mers are known to be “slow but good.” Their paper cannot be called “ gilt edged/’ 
but they usually pay a higher rate of interest than is charged to those men who pay 
promptly when due. Every bank has a few such customers, men who are too good 
to be refused and not quite good enough to obtain the lowest going rate of Interest. 
Some men who would promptly pay a debt of one hundred dollars would be finan- 
cially ruined if they could succeed in borrowing ten times that sum. The banker’s 
knowledge of human nature should prove a safeguard to him in dealing with custo- 
mers of this class, in fact, he should know personally the character and surroundings 
of as many of his customers as possible. Even the most substantial customer should 
be limited in the amount he is permitted to borrow. The lawmakers have very 
wisely said that a bank should not loan more than a certain per cent, of capital and 
surplus to one party. Experience shows that there is great danger to a bank in 
making excessive loans. Human judgment is apt to be unreliable at times. Both 
the banker and the borrower may have confidence in the outcome of an investment 
requiring a large sum of money to carry it through, but in the event of failure the 
loss is so large that the borrower feels totally unable to pay it, and the bank becomes 
the loser, while if the amount loaned had been smaller, the borrower would have 
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paid his obligation and said nothing about having a loss. Then again, a bank loan 
should not be employed by a dealer as the capital of his business. He should borrow 
merely as a temporary assistance. When large loans are made, it very frequently is 
equivalent to the bank furnishing the capital for a man to engage in business with, 
and very often such ventures prove disastrous. 

A great deal of confidence may be placed in a good credit department in a bank. 
It is impossible for even the country banker to carry in his mind all that he may 
learn concerning the financial standing of his customers. There must necessarily be 
a system of some kind for keeping a record of such information, otherwise many 
responsible men will be refused credit and their bufiirfess will be lost to the institu- 
tion, while men who have nothing to recommend them but good clothes and a pleas 
ant smile will obtain loans which they never repay. 

Statements from Borrowers. 

Borrowers should be expected to give a complete statement of their financial 
condition. For merchants and other business men a tabulated statement giving value 
of their real and personal property, accounts, bills receivable, etc., and a list of all their 
obligations, should be made on a printed blank form. Such blanks are now gener- 
ally in use and can be easily obtained. Group No. 1 of the New York Bankers’ 
Association have a uniform blank that is excellent for this purpose. For farmers 
and others not engaged in business another form of statement should be used. The 
following questions, printed on paper eight by ten inches in size with a sufficient 
space for extended answers, serve the purpose very well : 

Memorandum of Financial Condition of 



Land owned 



Land is mortgaged for. 



Live stock owned. 



Growing crops and grain on hand. 



Other products 

Other property and income. 



Title to property is in name of. 



The above personal property is owned by. 



Other indebtedness, chattel mortgages, etc 



For the purpose of establishing and maintaining credit, and obtaining loans 

from time to time from the Bank , I make the fortgoing 

statement of my property and indebtedness. 

190 .... 



It will be observed that the more embarrassing questions are placed at the foot 
of the list. They are less likely to give offence than if placed at the top, but they 
are the most important questions on the paper to have correctly answered. 

No general plan for a credit department can be found which will serve for all 
kinds of banks, or for all sections of the country. The only rule that can well be 
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followed is to have as good a system ^ possible, get as much information as possi- 
ble, in every way possible, and l&efep it on file in such a way that it can be readily 
found when wanted. Good local maps and copies of the tax rolls are also valuable 
for reference. When a bank keeps a record of the financial condition of its custo- 
mers, it soon accumulates a great deal of information concerning real estate holdings 
and personal property which it does not get directly from each customer separately, 
and is therefore in position to pass upon many applications intelligently without 
asking in all cases for a written statement. 

Loans on Heal Estate. 

Real estate loans are good investments, to a limited extent, for banks working 
under State laws which permit such loans. A bank can usually take its choice of 
the most desirable mortgage loans to be had in its own locality. While the rate of 
interest is low on this class of loans, it serves as a good method of investing money 
which would otherwise be idle, and the earnings are continuous. It cannot be said 
to be a good way to invest deposits that are likely to be called for, but if a bank has 
more capital than necessary, a portion of the capital may be thus invested. There 
should be a wide margin between the amount of the loan and the true value of the 
property mortgaged, and the mortgagee should be still further protected by a fire 
insurance policy upon the buildings. The abstract of title to the property should 
be carefully examined by a competent person, an attorney if necessary, and the bond 

K d mortgage or trust deed should be carefully drawn and properly executed. A 
nk cannot afford to take a second mortgage loan. It is an unsafe investment. The 
holder of such a mortgage must be prepared at all times to buy the first mortgage 
or to bid off the property at sheriff’s sale for a price sufficient to pay the first mort- 
gage, the second mortgage and all costs, fees and taxes, or lose the money already 
advanced. Second mortgages hav* caused many failures. 

City banks find less difficulty in securing good investments than country banks. 
Note brokers may generally be depended upon to offer a good line of commercial 
paper, and the credit agencies may be conveniently referred to for information. 
Loans may often be made either on time or on call with good collateral securities, 
and desirable municipal and other bonds may be readily purchased. The country 
banker, however, very seldom makes investments of such kinds. He wants paper 
that he understands better, and prefers, if convenient, to have no man's note unless 
he is personally acquainted with him. As a result he often has large sums of idle 
money which he keeps on deposit with his city correspondent, who, having better 
opportunities of investing, can pay a small rate of interest on the deposit, and thus 
the idle money is invested after all. Sometimes small banks will buy notes selected 
from lists sent out by loan brokers. In such cases it is always better and safer to 
ask advice and information from the bank's city correspondent. City banks often 
buy farmers’ notes given for live stock, and generally inquire of the country banker 
concerning the reliability of the makers. A promissory note Is like an egg, in that 
it may be classed under one of many headings as regards quality, in that it is often 
found far from the town of its nativity without a certificate of character, and in that 
it should be purchased only after proper inquiries have been made. 

Investments in Bonds. 

Dealing in bonds is not banking in the usual sense of the word, although many 
large banks make a specialty of this business and are very successful. Only those 
who have made a careful study of this line of business should invest in this kind of 
paper. Persons investing their own money have a right to take the risks involved 
in this business, but a banker who does not understand the question pretty thoroughly 
would better place his money on deposit with a trust company. 
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Loans on Cattle Paper. 

A very large business has been done in the past few years in cattle paper. Such 
business as conducted at present is very unsafe. A cattle dealer or feeder goes to 
one of the great cattle markets and buys cattle, unsually from one to ten carloads, 
giving the commission firm from whom the purchase has been made a note for the 
full purchase price, including the firm’s commission. This note is secured by a 
chattel mortgage on the cattle purchased and sometimes on a crib of corn and a few 
stacks of bay and perhaps the feed troughs from which the cattle are to be fed. 
These notes are then sold to banks and other investors. So long as everybody 
remains honest and no loss occurs these notes are promptly paid. But many things 
may happen to prevent this, and sometimes many things do happen to prevent it. 
To begin with, the local banks try to get the choicest of this class of business, so 
that when cattle are purchased they are paid for by a check on the buyer’s home 
bank. Almost any person can buy cattle in the manner described and persons obtain 
credit for large sums who could not borrow a dollar at home where they are known. 
It is true that when losses occur only occasionally the commission firm endeavors to 
make it good, but if such firms were called upon to pay as much as one per cent, of 
the paper endorsed by them, they could not do so. Failures and reorganizations 
among the live stock commission firms are frequent. Then some such firms soon 
drift into unsafe practices ; for example, a man buys five carloads of cattle, giving 
his note to the firm. As opportunity offers and he sells these cattle, at various times 
before his note matures, and sends the proceeds of the sale to the firm from whom 
he bought them, supposing that they hold his note. Many times this money is held 
by them until the note matures, at which time they pay the note and return it to 
the maker. The danger of this practice and similar improper practices is apparent. 
Buying such paper without further inquiry than to merely take the endorsement of 
the commission men is very hazardous. This method of doing business has grown 
out of the continually advancing value of live stock. What would happen if live 
stock should steadily decline in value might be serious. One great fault with such 
paper is that there is no margin of security. 

Looking After the Details. 

Of course the loans and discounts of a bank should be kept in a suitable place 
and a proper account kept of each loan. The discount register should be frequently 
balanced, and the balance should agree with the amount shown on the general 
balance book. Notes payable at distant points should be sent forward soon enough 
to be presented when due, and a copy of the note placed in the receptacle from which 
the original was taken. The discount clerk should be familiar with the laws and 
usages governing all kinds of negotiable paper. 

Care should be taken that the bank suffers no loss through carelessness or ignor- 
ance. Domino. 



Sobriety of American Workmen.— Measured on the basis of the actual volume 
of alcoholic liquor drunk, the American workman is twice as sober as the Briton ; the 
self-respect and independence of the American workman alone act as an incentive to 
sobriety. On the basis of the weight of alcohol absorbed, the British workman has, 
unfortunately, the highest record, and this factor of insobriety has more than all else 
reduced the standard efficiency of British labor, and done infinite damage to the 
country. — “ The American Invasion; or England's Commercial Danger” by B. H. 
Thwaile, A.M. 
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The Bank of France was founded by Bonaparte (the First Consul) in February, 
1800, and was granted the sole privilege of issuing notes — a privilege which it has 
ever since retained. 

The capital was originally 80,000,000 francs ($5,790,000), in 80,000 shares of 1,000 
francs ($193) each. Three years later, the capital was increased to 45,000,000 francs 
($8,685,000) and afterwards to 90,000,000 francs ($17,870,000). By buying in the 
shares, the bank decreased its capital to less than 68,000,000 francs (18,124,000), but 
the purchase of variousjprovincial banks brought up the total (in 1848) to 91,250,000 
francs ($17,611,250). This was afterwards doubled by the issue of 91,250 new shares 
at 1,100 francs ($212), the 100 francs premium going to constitute a reserve fund, and 
the capital now is 182,500,000 francs ($35,222,000) in 182,500 shares of 1,000 francs 
($193) each. 

The capital belongs entirely to the shareholders, and is not under the control of 
the State. In fact, the Bank of France is a private joint-stock company, but is sub- 
ject to certain special laws and regulations. 

The bank is managed by a director, two sub-directors, and a board of fifteen 
members. Napoleon decreed that the director and his two assistants should be 
appointed by the Government, and that three of the fifteen on the council should be 
treasury officials; and this law is still in force. The President of the Republic also 
nominates the managers of the country branches, but, as a matter of fact, these 
appointments are given to persons recommended by the director of the bank. The 
balance sheet of the bank is published every week in the “Journal Offlciel,” and an 
account is forwarded to the Minister of Finance every six months. 

The privilege of issuing notes was at first granted for a period of fifteen years, 
which was afterwards extended to forty years, and has been renewed several times, 
the last occasion being in 1897. 

The limit of issue is fixed by the Government at 4,000,000,000 francs ($772,000,- 
000), approximately. In the last weekly return published, the notes amounted to 
4,804,562,325 francs ($830,780,528). The gold and silver lying in the bank on the 
same day represented 8,648,748,942 francs ($704,208,546) without taking into account 
the standing loan to the Government (180,000,000 francs, or $84,740,000), securities, 
notes in the banking department, and other assets. 

The principal business of the bank is discounting bills. Checks are still very 
little used in France, and nearly all trade accounts between wholesale and retail 
dealers are settled by bills at two or three months. The bank discounts at one-half 
of one per cent, above the bank rate almost any paper that bears three names and 
has not more than ninety -five days to run. 

The remarkable way in which France has always recovered after a great disaster 
is due to the readiness with which the people, and more especially the thrifty peasant 
farmers of the north, subscribe to a new loan. Pending the arrangement of such a 
loan, the bank assists the Government by lending ready money, and in 1870-71 
advanced 1,580,000,000 francs ($295,000,000), which was all repaid within the next 
seven or eight years. But it does not appear that bank and State co-operate in 
getting money into circulation. 

In a commercial crisis the bank regulates the discount rate according to what it 
considers the situation demands, and greatly increases its discount business. With 
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regard to the regulating of the rate of discount, it may be remarked that the bank 
professes (in the words of one of its former managers) to “neither create nor invent, 
but simply to follow public opinion/’ In an agricultural crisis the bank does little 
or no good, being prevented by its rule not to discount any bills that have more than 
ninety -five days to run ; at least that is the opinion of M. Leon Say and other well- 
known French economists. 

Many writers think that it is not to the public advantage that the bank should 
possess a monopoly, and each time the privilege has had to be renewed numbers of 
pamphlets arguing both sides of the question have appeared. The privilege has 
always been renewed, however, the Government feeling, perhaps, that any interfer- 
ence with the monopoly now would be fraught with greater dangers or inconven- 
iences than those it was intended to remedy. 

The staff of the Bank of France consists of 1,098 employees at the central office 
and 1,341 at the various branches. A candidate for a clerkship must be between 
the ages of nineteen and thirty years, and pass an examination. There are several 
schools in which candidates are “ coached.” 

The salary at first is 2,000 francs ($386) in Paris and 1,800 francs ($847) at the pro- 
vincial branches. Napoleon, when he founded the bank, decreed that the first man- 
ager might call himself governor if he liked, since titles cost nothing, and his salary 
might be as large as the shareholders pleased — as the bank would pay : “It might 
even go as high as 60,000 francs ” ($11,580). The business of the bank has increased 
tenfold since that time, but the managers’s salary has not exceeded the limit laid 
down by Napoleon, and is still, I believe, 60,000 francs ($11,580) ; but as the bank 
is a private company, it is difficult to obtain the information regarding the salaries. 
The governor must hold 100 shares and the two sub- managers fifty shares each. 
Every clerk must lodge, as a guaranty, one share in the bank, or sufficient Gov- 
ernment stock to produce 130 francs ($25.09). The amount of the guaranty in- 
creases as the clerk rises in grade, and in the case of a manager of a provincial 
branch is fifteen bank shares, or “ rentes” sufficient to produce 780 francs ($150.54) 
a year. 

After thirty years’ service in the office, or twenty -five years as an outdoor col- 
lector, a clerk is entitled to a pension equal to half his average salary during the last 
three years. This pension is increased by one-thirtieth for each year he serves 
beyond the regular period, but must not exceed two-thirds of his yearly salary. 
Half the pension is continued to the widow, provided she was married at least three 
years berore her husband’s death. When a widow is left with children under fifteen 
years of age the pension may be increased by one-twentieth of the sum her husband 
received for each of said children. John K. Gowdy, Consul- General. 

Paris, December 12, 1902. 



Refusal to Pay Check.— “ An honest mistake made by a bank is no excuse 
for its failure to pay checks drawn upon it when there is a deposit in the bank to 
meet those checks.” Judge Barratt so charged a jury. 

Samuel Kurlak, a cloak manufacturer, was a depositor in the Southwestern Na- 
tional Bank. It was testified that, while he had a little more than $300 in the bank, 
he drew four checks against it aggregating less than $100. The checks were re 
turned marked “no funds.” It was subsequently discovered that a bookkeeper in 
the bank had mixed Kurlak’s account. The bank admitted its mistake. 

The jury gave Kurlak a verdict for $1,000 . — Philadelphia Public Ledger. 
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CANADIAN BANKING, COMMERCE AND MANUFAC- 
TURES— A QUARTERLY REVIEW. 



A REMARKABLE EXPANSION OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. 



The past year has witnessed a further remarkable expansion in the banking, com- 
merce. and manufactures of the Dominion of Canada. A review of the financial 
statements for the twelve months ending December 31 last (in which the figures for 
the past three months are included), shows that Canada has completed the best year 
in its history. 

There was a great increase in the wealth of the country. Investments of capita) 
were large. Manufacturing industries worked well up to their capital, the output 
being unprecedented. Agricultural yields were never before equalled. Canadian 
banks increased their capital to provide for the extension of business by opening 
branches in the western part of the Dominion, and prices of bank stocks advanced. 
Home capital now provides for many flotations formerly placed in Great Britain. 
Commercial failures make a most gratifying showing, there being a very great de- 
crease in the number of insolvencies during the past year. Immigration is increas- 
ing at a rapid rate. Railway earnings, clearing-house returns, figures of foreign 
commerce and bank statements, all reflect the general condition of trade and indus- 
try, and show that Canada is experiencing an exceptionally high degree of pros- 
perity. 

Revenue and Expenditure. 

The revenue returns for the first half of the current financial year, namely, to- 
the close of 1902, make a prosperous showing. The income of the Dominion for that 
time was $31, 262,862, a surplus over ordinary annual expenditure for the same pe- 
riod of $11,718,174. Compared with the last six months of 1901, the income shows 
an increase of over three and a half millions, while the ordinary expenditures show 
an increase of less than half a million. 

The most important source of revenue, so far as increase is concerned, were cus- 
toms and public works, the latter including Government railways. The increase in 
the receipts of the former was $2,207,873, from the latter $2,258,836. 

It is satisfactory to note that the expenditure on capital account was less by over 
two millions and a half than during the last half of the year 1901. The chief reduc- 
tion was in the outlay on public works, railways and canals, which was cut down 
from $4,446,677 to $2,778,991, while the total payment on account of railway subsi- 
dies fell from $1,642,381 to $802,808. 

Review of Canadian Trade. 

Canada's foreign trade, consisting of imports for consumption and exports of do- 
mestic produce only, for the six months ending December 81, amounted to $231,342,- 
201, being $18,110,592 more than for the same period of 1901, and $10,839,884 in ex- 
cess of the returns for the whole of 1896. The exports amounted to $125,301,446, or 
$19,260,781 more than the imports. Omitting coin and bullion, the imports for the 
six months amounted to $103,201,614, a gain of $7,637,428, compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1901. The imports of dutiable goods were $64,582,101, an in- 
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crease of (7,645,012. The imports of free goods show a slight falling off. Taking 
the month of December only, the exports were over $5,000,000 ahead of the samp 
month of the year previous. The gain was in the exports of animals and their pro- 
ducts and in agricultural products. 

The following is a comparative statement of the imports and exports for the sip 
months : 



Imports. 

Dutiable goods 

Free goods 


mi. 

... 966.986,189 

.... 88,627,997 


190t. 

$64,582,101 

88,619,613 


Total 

Coin and bullion. 


.... $05,564,186 
.... 4,008,668 


$108^01,614 

2,830,121 


Grand total 

Duty collected 


.... $99,602,849 
.... 15,678,543 


$106,040,785 

17,814,116 


Exports (domestic produce only). 

Products of the mine 

Products of the fisheries 

Products of the forest 


.... $21,770,198 
.... 8,802^01 
.... 20,875,117 


$18,418,617 

6,889,775 

28.607,946 

45,178,796 

21,516,806 

9,684,070 

55,457 


Animals and produce 

Agriculture 

Manufactures. 


.... 87,919,390 

.... 16,386,584 

8,796,750 


Miscellaneous 


19,225 


Toted merchandise 


$118,568,760 


$125,801,466 



Rail and Water Transportation. 

The past year was a record one for the transportation business of Canada. 

A summary of the earnings of the three chief railway systems of Canada, the 
Canadian Pacific, Grand Trunk and Intercolonial, shows that the enormous sum of 
$75,675,842, the largest earnings by far in the history of the Canadian railways, was 
reached. 

The Canadian Pacific Railway comes first in the matter of gross earnings. That 
road earned from all sources last year $89,584,000, as against gross earnings of $84, - 
053,000 in 1901, an increase of *5 ,581,000 for the year just ended. 

The Grand Trunk Railway shows up well with gross earnings for 1902 of $30,- 
086,479, as compared with $28,954,000 in 1901, an increase for last year of $1,082,419. 

The earnings of the Intercolonial Railway for the calendar year is $6,047,476, as 
compared with $5,296,238 for 1901, being an increase of $751,248. 

The most important feature in connection with the transportation business in 
Canada at the present time is the announcement that the Grand Trunk is going to 
extend its line to the Pacific Ocean. Application will be made at the ensuing session 
of the Dominion Parliament for a charter of incorporation for the Grand Trunk Pa- 
cific Railway Company. 

The route of the proposed railway is described in general terms as follows : From a 
point at or near either Gravenburst or North Bay ; thence in a northwesterly and wester- 
ly direction through the Provinces and Territories of Ontario, Keewatin, Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, Alberta, Athabaska and British Columbia, or any other Province or 
territory of British North America, to the Pacific Ocean, at or near Port Simpson, or 
at or near Bute Inlet, or such other point as may hereafter be determined, by way 
of the Peace River or Pine River Pass, or such other pass as may be found most con- 
venient, or by such other more feasible route as may be hereafter more clearly de- 
fined. Power is sought to construct branch lines to Winnipeg, Regina, Calgary, or 
other points, and to acquire, lease, amalgamate, connect with or otherwise make ar- 
rangements for the use of the line of any railway company in Canada. 

Other broad and extensive powers are asked for in the application. In short, the 
6 
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project will be by far the moat important railway enterprise in Canada since the 
construction of the Canandian Pacific Railway Company. 

The extension of the Grand Trunk to the Pacific will greatly benefit the werft, 
and, through the west, the country at large. A new impetus will be given to the 
development of Western Ontario and its forest and mineral resources. The wheat crop 
of Manitoba will have another outlet. To the north, through Saskatchewan and 
Alberta, regions rich in wheat and coal will be traversed. The central and northern 
portion* of British Columbia are now practically more remote from Canada than the 
Yukon, and a railway piercing that country cannot but have important results. 

The traffic passing through the Canadian Canal at Sault Ste. Marie, from the 
opening of navigation to October 31, was 4,614,604 tons, as against 2,791,380 tons in 
1901, an increase of 1,823,815 tons. 

Tna Growth of Manufacturing. 

There is a large increase in the volume of the manufactures of the Dominion. 
During the year just ended, manufactures to the extent of $18,500,000, or about 
$2,500,000 more than in the preceding year, were sold to other countries. 

Foreign trade continues to show strong development, and the great influx of set- 
tlers to the west the past ten months, has, with the increasing production of grain 
this year, greatly stimulated the demands of the west for staple goods from eastern 
Canadian centres of manufacture. 

There is no doubt as to the continuance for some time of the prevailing condi- 
tions, for ample preparations have been made by the domestic manufacturers and 
importers to meet the increased demands which are expected to develop during the 
coming season. Factories and mills are now being taxed to the fullest capacity in 
meeting the requirements of the mercantile trade. Manufacturers are raising capi- 
tal to invest in industrial enterprises, and the enlargement of plants is going on at a 
pace which, judged by past experience, is unexampled, the new species of manu- 
factures established exceeding all previous records. 

Remarkable expansion has been made in connection with the iron and steel indus- 
try in Canada, and when the statements for the current half year are issued it will 
be found that the results of the operations have caused very substantial additions to 
the domestic trade of the country. Canada will no doubt in the future take an 
important place among the iron and steel producing countries. 

According to the returns made to the Ontario Bureau of Mines, the nickel output 
in Ontario for 1902 is 5,000 tons, valued at $2,000,000. Pig iron Is next in value 
with 118,000 tons, worth $1,650,000, to which may be added 880,000 tons of iron ore, 
worth $550,000. Copper follows in the list with an output of 2,550 tons, worth 
$637,000. The other metals are : gold, $212,500 ; silver, $50,000, and zinc ore, 
$ 8 , 000 . 

The output of ore in British Columbia during 1902 was 500,000 tons, as against 
390,000 tons in 1901, or an increase of twenty five per cent, over the previous year. 

The Lumber Industry. 

The lumber industry in Canada has made a very pronounced growth during the 
past year. The trade in lumber manufactured still continues with unlessened activ- 
ity, and the prices realized are at the highest. Varieties of wood regarded as worth- 
less a few years ago are now largely in use as standard supplies. The season so far 
has been favorable for woods work, but the scarcity of labor and the high wages 
demanded by woodsmen made all lumbermen later than usual getting into the 
woods, and has curtailed the output of the larger operators. 

The total trans- Atlantic shipments of New Brunswick during 1902 were 451,- 
578,691 sup. ft., as compared with 398,874,725 sup. ft. during 1901. 
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The trans-Atlantic shipments from the Province of New Brunswick for the past 
five years were 3,178,000 sup. ft. 

The trans-Atlantic shipments from Nova Scotia, season 1903, deals, scantlings, 
ends, boards, etc., were 158,700,404 sup. ft. 

The shipments of deals, etc., from Nova Scotia to trans Atlantic ports for past 
five years were 758,344,314 sup. ft. 

Agricultural Development. 

Great expansion has taken place the past year in the agricultural sections of the 
country. Agriculture stands at the head of the exports of the Dominion, and the 
rapid settlement and development of the West will hold it there, the total immigrant 
arrivals for the year being 67,879, an increase of 18,330 over the previous fiscal 
year. 

The total grain crop of the Province of Manitoba has passed the hundred million 
mark, as compared with 85,000,000 bushels in 1901. The wheat crop was 58,077,367 
bushels from 3,089,940 acres, as compared with 50,503,085 bushels from 3,011,885 
seres in the previous year. The average yield was twenty six bushels as against 
35.1 for the previous year. The oats crop showed a still larger proportionate in- 
crease, the total for the year being 34,478,160 bushels, as compared with 37,796,588 
in 1901, and the barley crop increased from 6,636,155 bushels to 11,848,433 bushels. 

In cheese and butter, the exports for the present season will be the largest in the 
history of Canada. During 1903, 3,500,000 boxes of cheese, valued at $21,000,000, 
and 618,846 packages of creamery butter, valued at $9,000,000, were made in Can- 
ada. By adding the hog products, $15,000,000, to the cheese and butter products, 
$80,000,000, it will be seen that the dairymen of Canada have produced $45,000,000 
in 1902. 

The Fishing Industry. 

The past season was a good average year for the fishing industry in Canada. 

The Commission of Inquiry with reference to the salmon fisheries of the Pacific 
Coast will report to the Dominion Parliament when it meets, and there is little doubt 
but that a departmental regulation will be made permitting the use of traps by 
British Columbia fishermen. The fishing interests of British Columbia are so great, 
that it is hoped the relations between the Dominion and the Provinces in the matter 
of fisheries may soon be settled. 

The catch of salmon is much less than in the previous season. For 1902 the total 
catch in British Columbia is 626,000 cases, as against 1,100,000 cases In 1901. 

During the last fiscal year there were 280 million eggs of salmon, white fish, 
pickerel and lobsters hatched out, and placed in Canadian waters to increase the sup- 
ply. Four new hatcheries were built during the year, two in British Columbia, and 
two in the Maritime Provinces. 

The lobster pack still continues to be an average one, and is valued at about $2,- 
000,000 annually. 

Banks and Banking. 

There is no better trade barometer in the Dominion than the monthly statements 
of the Canadian chartered banks, with branch banks in all the older centres of pop- 
ulation in the country, and steady expansion keeping step with the progress of the 
country. By the establishment of branches in newly developed sections wherever 
the business warrants it, the chartered banks are able to keep in constant touch with 
the trade conditions and financial requirements of the Dominion. 

The statements of the Canadian chartered banks for October, November and 
December, 1903, are presented below. They show capital, reserve, assets and lia- 
bilities ; average holdings of specie and Dominion notes, etc. 
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Liabilities. 


Oct., 1909. 


Nov.. 1909. 


Dec.. 190t. 




$81,382,506 


$82,332,506 


$88,832,56* 


Capital paid-up 


71,137,810 


71,928,816 


72,795,440 


Reserve funds 


41,322,497 


42,687,737 


44,517,681 


Notes in circulation • 


$66,928,973 


$64,497,647 


$60,574,144 


Dominion and provincial Government 
deposits 


$0,190,799 


$7,572,988 


$9,630,522 


Public deposits on demand in Canada. . 


118,170.962 


Ul, 691,078 


115,890,499 


Public deposits at notloe 


248,012,077 


250,815,075 


2544917,809 


Deposits outside of Canada 


33,389,263 


89,645,007 


87,199,889 


Bank loans or deposits from other 
banks, secured 


006,792 


658,124 


719,778 


Due to other banks in Canada 


4,202,861 


8,495,808 


84902,560 


Due to other banks in foreign coun- 
tries 


1,082,185 


1,416.886 


1,157,683 


Due to other banks In Great Britain. . . 


4,142,554 


5,615,888 


5,011,582 


Other liabilities 


13,699,921 


12,899,115 


11,814,489 


Total liabilities 


$492,877,507 


$496,807,128 


$499,508,584 


Assets. 

Specie 


$18,804,801 


$12,7104911 


$12,8924385 


Dominion notes.. 


28,780,411 


24,065,820 


24,780,575 


Deposits to secure note circulation. . . . 


3,611,041 


8,1974970 


849974970 


Notes and checks on other banks 


17,8844116 


164*29,962 


20,5174982 


Loans to other banks, secured 


849,125 


0494977 


719,777 


Deposits with other banks in Canada. . 


4,808,976 


4,958,566 


4,878,886 


Due from banks In Great Britain 


5,879,914 


10.106,888 


9,028,489- 


Due from other banks in foreign coun- 
tries 


18,075,900 


12,7884920 


18,094,969 


Dominion or provincial Government 
debentures or stock .... 


9,187,511 


9,451,021 


9,465,752' 


Other securities 


50,110,680 


51,908,200 


51,805,454 


Call loans on bonds and stocks in 
Canada 


51,247,417 


51,958,911 


51.885^90 


Call loans elsewhere 


47,510,849 


49,668,674 


48,704,054 


Current loans in Canada 


814,800,587 


817,172,228 


822,879,069 


Current loans elsewhere 


88,856,704 


84,888,885 


84,1314387 


Loans to Dominion and Provincial 
Governments 


4,186,880 


4,309,049 


44924419 


Overdue debts 


1,883,975 


1,768.989 


1,764,813 


Real estate 


876,026 


802,450 


864^90 


Mortgages on real estate sold 


772.829 


709,828 


762,182 


Bank premises 


7.860,484 


7,441,964 


7,5564986 


Other assets 


1049024888 


9,021,128 


7,105,459 


Total assets 


$016,826,970 


$028.8564946 


$0263884909 


Average amount of specie held during 
the month . 


$12,727,814 


$12,681,782 


$12,946,922 


Average Dominion notes held during 
the month 


23,870,796 


284940,088 


23,988,726 


Greatest amount notes in circulation 
during month 


67,883,882 


67,448,712 


66,498,860 


Loans to directors or their firms 


10,701,824 


10,754,858 


11,150,908 



During the past ten years the business of the Canadian chartered banks has been* 
increased to a great extent. According to the statement for October, it will be seen 
that the deposits have increased from $174,000,000 to $400,000,000, at the rate 6f 
twenty -three millions a year ; discounts and investments from $227,000,000 to $415,- 
000,000 ; and, above all, of circulation from $55,000,000 to $66,000,000, an increase 
which It is probable has never been paralled in the history of any country. 

The following is a general comparative statement of Canadian banks for October 
and November, 1902, the contents of which will no doubt be found interesting : 
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Abstract of Bank Return** 

(In thousands.) 

Description. 

-Capital paid up 

Circulation 

Deposits 

Loans, discounts and investments. 

Cash, foreign balances (net) and call loans 

Legate 

Specie * 

Gall loans.... 

Investments. 

* The Government have now adopted a new form of report in which the total only is 
given. There is no division into Provinces. 

The statement for December shows that the return of currency is greater than 
the previous year. Note circulation in that month decreased $3,928,000, and the total 
amount outstanding at the end of the month was $60,674,000. In December, 1901, 
there was a decrease of $3,369,000 in circulation. The activity in general trade is 
rejected in the increase of $5,600,000 in discounts, making the current discounts in 
Canada $322,897,087. Call loans decreased $570,000. 

Deposits are still growing, the aggregate now being $407,807, an increase of over 
$6,000,000 for the month, and an increase of $40,800,000 in 1902. Investments in 
securities increased $5,000,000 in 1902. Trade discounts increased $35,700,000, and 
call loans increased $2,200,000 during the year. 

Several of the largest banks have recently held their annual meetings and pre- 
sented their annual statements to the public. In all cases satisfactory profits were 
shown for the year, and the banks were able not only to pay the usual dividend, but 
to carry forward large additional amounts to the reserve fund. 

During the past year, and consequent upon the unusual activity of business, the 
banks in Canada have experienced a steady demand for advances, and their power 
to supply sufficient bank-note circulation has been tested pretty severely. Never 
before was the magnitude of the fall trade so great. To handle it the banks had to 
fairly pour out money. In October the circulation rose to $66,000,000, which was 
within $6,000,000 of their total note issuing capacity. Notwithstanding the great 
volume of the currency thus turned into channels of trade, there were loud corn* 
plaints of the scarcity of money. The interest rates rose, but their advance failed 
to bring out more funds, for the reason that the supply was practically exhausted. 
The situation bore out the opinion that the time had come for a general increase of 
bank capital. The Bank of Montreal has taken the initiative in a movement of this 
kind. It has decided to increase its capital by $2,000,000, which will raise the total 
capital of the bank to $14,000,000, the rest remaining at $8,000,000. If all the other 
banks increased their capital in the same ratio, and took out the additional circula- 
tion thus provided for, the effect would be remedially felt in the next season of maxi- 
mum trade activity. Sources of new money, and a considerable volume of it, must 
be provided either by the old banks increasing their capital largely or by new banks 
coming into business, or by both. In the last two years old banks have added 
largely to their capital, and two new banks have opened their doors. But the note 
issuing power will have to expand more rapidly if it is to keep pace with the growth 
of production in Canada. 

The following condensed data give an impressive idea of the expansion that has 
taken place in the deposits and paid-up capital of the banks since 1872, and of the 
extent of their growth as contrasted with the paid-up capital. 



Oct. 51, 1901. 


Oct. 31, 19i 


. $07,548 


•71487 


. 57,054 


65,936 


. 800,965 


408,188 


. 870,808 


418,881 


. 154,488 


176,088 


. 31,566 


26,786 


. 11,580 


13,304 


. 83*207 


98,737 


. 55,991 


59497 
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Deposits. 
aacfriTR are 


Paid-up capital. 

€71 107 sin 


1807 




215,366,282 


62,285,196 

60,845,788 

68,187,640 

45,006,486 

$26,134,075 

848421,410 

717 p. c. 

8,964,047 

396,041,382 


1887 

1878 

IMS 




108,862,227 

48,967.482 


Increase of capital since 187S 

Percentage of increase 

Increase of deposits since 1878 

Percentage of inoreaee 

Excess of deposits in 1878 over capital paid up. 
Excess of deposits in 1902 over capital paid up. 




In 1872 the capital paid up and the deposits were nearly the same amount, whereas- 
at this date the deposits stand in proportion to the paid-up capital as 5.56 to 1.00, 
that is, the deposits held by the banks amount to more than five and one* half times- 
their paid up capital. 

Canadian bank clearings for the past year at the leading cities, with compari- 
sons, were — 


Cities. 

Montreal 

Toronto 


190t. 

... $1,009,970,000 
, . . 809.078,569 


1901. 

$889,479,000 

625^71,306 

184,199,488 

87.161.868 
47,621,100 
42,555,038 
40,888,771 

80.801.869 


Increase. 
$209,491,000 
188,807.?^ 
54,17 ,o2j 
1,380,298 
6,846,449 
8,410,184 
2,085,804 
2,228,615 


Winnipeg 

Halifax 

Vancouver 

Hamilton 

St. John 

Victoria 


. . 188,870,008 

88,532^07 
54,4457,549 
46,065,217 
42,424,176 
28,580,754 


Total 


.. $2,356,388,564 


$1,897,477,950 


$458,910,614 


Additional clearings— 

Ottawa. 

London, seven months 






... $96,881,290 

28,097,589 


Grand total 






... $2,475,877,806 



The latest financial institution proposed to be established in Canada is the Bank: 
of Winnipeg. Application will be made at the next session of the Dominion Parlia- 
ment for a cliarter of incorporation. 



BANKERS APPROVE “MODERN BANKING METHODS.” 

Many expressions of approval of Modern Banking Methods are being received, 
the following being representative of a large number of others : 

Wm. J. Bell, Cashier Rose City (Mich.) Bank: “I enclose you herewith my 
check for $4 in payment for one Modern Banking Methods. We are well pleased 
with the book. It should be in every banking house.” 

Bert E. Kunkle, Hazleton, Pa. : “ Enclosed find my check covering bill for Mod- 
ern Banking Methods. It is quite satisfactory.” 

J. M. Crawford, Accountant and Auditor, Cleveland, O. : “ I am a subscriber 
to The Bankers’ Magazine and also have a copy of Modern Banking Methods. 
I am very much pleased with both.” 
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AN INTERESTING OPERATION IN EXCHANGE. 



[H. M. P. Eckardt in Journal of the Canadian Bankers’ Association.] 

Although it happened over thirty years ago, the payment of the indemnity by 
France to Germany — the result of the war of 1870 — has not since been surpassed in 
magnitude by any other operation in exchange. 

The amount, together with the ransom exacted from the City of Paris, reached 
the stupendous total of 5,200,000,000 * francs, equal to a billion dollars in Canadian 
money. As it would be utterly impossible for any country even now, no matter 
how rich and powerful, to provide this immense sum in coin or bullion, it can read- 
ily be imagined that it would be much less possible in the early seventies ; and a 
short sketch as to how the money was raised, and the form in which it was paid, 
may have some interest. This is to be found in Macleod’s “ Theory and Practice of 
Banking/ 1 Vol. I, page 852 — the material, being drawn by the author from M. Leon 
Say’s account which appeared in the Journal des Economises, November, 1874. 

The arrangements for raising and transferring the money required the most care- 
ful and scientific “ thinking out so that the operation might be carried through 
without deranging the money markets of the world, and seriously affecting the ma- 
chinery for carrying on mercantile business. 

The French Government was given from May 10, 1871, till March 2, 1874, to 
complete the payments. The dates on which they were to be made were as follows : 
500,000.000 francs in thirty days after the restoration of order in Paris ; 1,000,000,000 
francs in the course of 1871 ; 500,000,000 francs on May 1, 1872 ; 8,000,000,000 francs 
on March 2, 1874. 

The last payment was to bear interest at five per cent, till paid. The City of 
Paris being under siege and reduced to straits by the German armies, was forced to 
pay a ransom of 200,000.000 francs, making up the total of 5,200,000,000. 

The Eastern Railroad of France had a portion of its line in Al9ace, one of the 
provinces conquered by Germany ; and it wa9 agreed that this should \>e accepted as 
set off against the debt of France for 325,000,000 francs. Also when the City of 
Paris ransom was paid over and came to be adjusted it was found that there was a 
small balance of 98,400 francs due to the city. This too was set off against the big 
debt. 

Payment could be made in any of the following modes : gold, silver, notes of the 
Banks of England, Prussia, Holland and Belgium, or first-class bills of exchange ; 
and it was stipulated that notes of the Bank of France should be received to the 
amount of 125,000,000 francs. The rates at which the money of the different coun- 
tries was to be accepted was fixed beforehand. The operation was divided into two 
sections — the payment of the first two billion francs, and that of the final three bill- 
ion. In the first operation, the pound sterling went in at 25.30 francs, the thaler at 
3.75 francs, and so on ; in the second, allowance was mode for exchange rates being 
forced up in the different marts by the abnormal and long continued demand of the 
French Government for exchange, and the pound sterling received credit for 25.43 
francs, and the thaler 8.76, and the rest in proportion. 

The first necessity was, of course, the raising of the money, to place the Govern- 

♦Tbe cost of conquering the two South African republics by the British Empire was, in 
round figures, 205 millions sterling, or half a billion of dollars in excess of the enormous war 
indemnity which Germany exacted from France thirty years ago as the cost to the former 
country of the Franco-P russi an campaign.— Editorial note. 
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ment in funds to meet the different payments as they came due. A loan was nego- 
tiated with the Bank of France, and two public debts opened for subscription. These 
debts were to be liabilities of the French nation, and not only Frenchmen but other 
peoples were invited to subscribe. To receive such subscriptions as might come in 
from foreigners, and to facilitate the operations in exchange, agents were appointed 
in London, Brussels, Amsterdam, Berlin, Frankfort and Hamburg— -these being the 
great commercial and monetary centres of Europe, where the greatest supply of bills 
of exchange would be found. The agent9 received one quarter to one-half per cent, 
commission on the first section of the operation ; and on the second one per cent, at 
first and afterwards one-half and one-quarter. Bills drawn on Berlin were accepted 
at face value ; on other places, less cost of collection. 

The subscriptions to the loans being received, the Treasury got its exchange ma- 
chinery into operation. En passant it is noted that the amount of the subscriptions re- 
ceived in foreign bills of exchange was 602,000,000 francs. The authority is not clear 
on the point, but the writer draws the inference that a large part of this, perhaps 
the whole, represented subscriptions by other than Frenchmen to the loans. 

Such gold and silver as could be spared by the Bank of France and other insti- 
tutions was gathered up. The German armies had brought with them quantities of 
German money wherewith to purchase their supplies, etc. This was in circulation 
throughout France, and, as it found its way into the money centres, was impressed 
into service. But the gold and the silver, the German money and the setoffs, all to- 
gether, did not amount to one quarter of the required sum ; and it was necessary to 
buy over 4,000,000,000 francs worth of bills of exchange. This was the part of the 
operation that called for the careful handling. The rates at which the bills of the 
various countries would be taken were fixed. If the French Government could buy 
them at less than these rates it saved money ; if at more, it lost. Moreover, if too great 
a demand was made for bills, say on London at a certain centre, exchange on London 
would be certain to rise ; and the same with exchange on other places. Wherever ex- 
changeon any leadingcentre was comparatively weak, special attention would be given 
till the continued heavy purchases forced it up too high ; then the attention would be 
transferred elsewhere. To show how it worked, we quote Dr. Macleod : “ The ex- 
change operations in London began in June, 1871, and lasted till September, 1878. 
The exchange was 25.21^ in June, but in consequence of acting somewhat too pre- 
cipitately, it rose to 26.1»V in October. In 1872, the lowest was 25 26J^ in April, 
and the highest 25.68J£ in November. In 1878, the lowest was 25.88 in March and 
the highest 25.57}^ in June. The mean average of the whole was 25.4948. As we 
have seen that* the pound sterling was to go in at 25.80 in the first, and at 25.48 in 
the second section of the payment, the Government, therefore, lost money in the 
London end of the transaction. The same was probably the case in all the others. 
In the whole operation there were purchased 120,000 bills, all sizes and all sorts/* 

Again quoting : 

“Bank credits, the paper circulating between head offices and branches, circular 
exchanges, payments for invoices, the remission of funds for the ultimate purchase 
of merchandise, the settlement of debts abroad to France under the form of coupons, 
shares, and commercial obligations, were all in these effects, making up the most 
gigantic portfolio which was ever brought together.** 

The following is a classification of how the payments were finally made : 



Notes of the Bank of France . 
German bank notes and money 

French gold money 

French silver money 

Compensations (or set-offs) 

Bills of exchange 



Francs. 

125 , 000,000 

105 , 039,145 

278 , 008,058 

230 , 291,875 

825 , 098,400 

4 , 348 , 828,374 



It was expected that the strain and effort involved in meeting this tremendous 
drain would deal a staggering blow to France ; but it was withstood nobly, and, in 
a few years, but few traces remained of any injury. This has always been regarded 
as a remarkable testimony to the financial strength and recuperative powers of the 
French nation. It seems that some financial writers of the time maintained that ow- 
ing to the much smaller quantity of specie she possessed, England could not have 
raised such a sum if she had met a similar misfortune. As Dr. Macleod points out, 
the figures quoted above prove these statements to be completely unfounded ; be- 
cause England could pay by “ bills,” if driven to extremity, to a far greater extent 
than France. 
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(AH books msotloned In the following notices will be supplied at the publishers’ lowest rates on appli- 
cation to Bradford Rhodes A Co.. 87 Maiden Lane, New York.] 



The Second Bank or the United States. By Ralph C. H. Catterall, of the Depart- 
ment of History, University of Chicago. Chicago : University of Chicago Press. 

It is probable that the banking transactions of this institution have never been 
so fully collated and set forth as in this work. Students of banking who wish to 
become familiar with the minute details of the banking operations of the Second 
Bank of the United States will find here a vast bulk of information of this sort, all 
seemingly carefully authenticated and recorded with Boswellian fidelity. 

Mr. Catterall characterizes the Second Bank of the United States as a great mo- 
nopoly (page 167)- But it was a monopoly more in appearance than in reality. It was 
probably the only bank enjoying a Government charter, although the Bank of North 
America contended that its charter from the Government was perpetual. Waiving 
this point, however, the second Bank of the United States hardly possessed a mo- 
nopoly of any banking functions. It did not have the sole right to issue notes, was 
not indeed the only Government depositary, and certainly bad no monopoly of the 
discount and loan business. 

There is an air of conscious superiority assumed by the author that must excite 
the wrath and disgust of every American. On page 168 he says (speaking of the 
bank's supporters) : 

“ While the enlightened business men would be of more injury than assistance to any 
cause they supported, for they belonged to that intelligent class whoso influence upon Ameri- 
can affairs has always been inconsiderable, partly because they are not interested in politics, 
partly because they are themselves objects of suspicion to the democratic masses.” 

This is by no means the only expression of contempt for the masses to which Mr. 
Catterall gives expression. On page 205 he says : 

“ In the Senate the Indefatigable Benton presented a resolution against the renewal of 
the charter, for the purpose of creating an opportunity to deliver a speech which should 
arouse the masses against the bank. It was a long, involved performance, revealing abysmal 
ignorance of banking affairs, but not the less effective on that account, since * the masses * 
were even more ignorant than the orator.” 

Again (page 289) referring to President Jackson's veto of the bill to recharter the 

bank : 

“The financial and constitutional arguments of this famous message have been keenly 
criticized and whatever may be the validity of its constitutional objections, its economic 
reasoning is beneath contempt. But the reasoning was its least valuable part, for it appealed 
to a clientele which was utterly incapacitated from distinguishing truth from falsehood in 
matters so abstruse.” 

Does any observing person believe that men of enlightenment do not exert any 
considerable influence on public affairs in this country at the present time? Perhaps 
Mr. Catterall is indignant because the people have not always had a very high re- 
gard for the particular brand of enlightenment furnished by some of the colleges of 
the country. Free trade and free silver have not lacked conspicuous support from 
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this quarter, but “the masses,’’ ^ Mr. Catterall contemptuously styles them, have 
refused' to accept either. 

In the sound-money campaign of 1896 it was the views of the most enlightened 
that prevailed, and after reading Mr. Catterall’s history we are inclined to think that 
“the masses ” did the proper thing when they sustained Gen. Jackson in his fight 
against the Bank of the United States. 

The author takes pains to enumerate ‘ * the particular advantages of the branch 
system,” and in concluding on this point says : 

M It may be added that the branches were sure of more capable management than merely 
local banks, since they received the attention of able men at Philadelphia as well as that of 
local directors; that the branches facilitated the distribution of loanable capital owned but 
not employed in one part of the Union and needed in another ; and that the system gave to 
the managers of the bank much greater opportunities to secure valuable information about 
business and about men than any other system could furnish. These various advantages, it 
is safe to assert, cannot be furnished by any bank without branches, and it was in these that 
the Bank of the United States exhibited its superiority over any other system ever estab- 
lished in the United States. 

The defects of the system were, however, great and perilous. In the last analysis aU rc- 
soil Jed themselves into a failure to exercise an adequate control over the offices.” 

It should not be overlooked that “ the able men at Philadelphia” did not prevent 
gross frauds and mismanagement at the Baltimore branch. Notwithstanding the 
alleged fact that the advantages of the branch system rendered the Bank of the 
United States superior to any other system ever established in the United States, it 
was, according to the author, the failure to exercise adequate control over the offices 
that constituted the chief defect of the bank. 

Does Mr. Catterall mean to say that a central bank, with the effective control 
vested in a board of directors at the head office, and the local agents and officers 
furnished in part at least from the same source, can possibly know as much of local 
conditions as a bank owned, officered and controlled entirely by local men? His 
conclusions in many respects lead us to say in his own language, that he is “ utterly 
incapacitated from distinguishing truth from falsehood in matters so abstruse.” 

Nor can we agree with the concluding judgment on the bank, viz.: “ It will 

have to be acknowledged that the old bank, in its services to the Government, was 
far superior to any other banking system known in this country.” This assertion is 
certainly open to question. The National banks have furnished a better currency, 
and surely their services to the Government have equalled and perhaps far exceeded 
those rendered by the Bank of the United States. 

We cannot approve of Mr. Catterairs seeming contempt for the masses of the 
people of this country. Lincoln was nearer right right when he said: “ You can 

fool some people all of the time, and all of the people some of the time, but you 
can’t fool all the people all the time.” 

We repeat, however, that we know of no history of the Second Bank of the 
United States so complete in every respect. It is evidently the result of a long and 
careful study of original sources. 

American Locomotives Abroad.— During the past ten years, the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works have sent to Japan 255 locomotives; to China, 81; Russia, 879; England, 72; and to 
other countries, 1,058. 

The Rogers Locomotive Works have built 584 locomotives for foreign countries, including 
Canada, Mexico, South America, Panama, Costa Rica, Cuba, Jamaica, Spain, Australia, New 
Zealand, Japan and China. 

The American Locomotive Company has built locomotives for foreign countries as fol- 
lows: 266 for Japan, 17 for England, 7 for China, 51 for Russia, and several hundred for the 
British Colonies, Mexico and Central and South America.— “ American Railroads and Our 
Commercial Development ,” by Oeo. H. Daniels. 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATION OF GOLD AND SILVER. 



PROPOSALS FROM MEXICO AND CHINA . 



On January 29 the following message and the accompanying papers were laid 
before Congress : 

Message from the President. 

To the Senate and House of Representatives : 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State, with accompanying notes from 
the Mexican ambassador and the Chinese charge d'affaires ad interim, which seek the co-oper- 
ation of the Government of the United States in such measures as will tend to restore and 
maintain a fixed relationship between the moneys of the gold-standard countries and the 
silver- using countries. 

I recommend that the Executive be given sufficient powers to lend the support of the 
United States in such manner and to such degree as he may deem expedient to the purposes 
of the two governments. Theodore Roosevelt. 

White House, January 29, 1908. 

Letter of Transmittal from the Secretary of State. 

The President : I have the honor to submit herewith a translation of a note from the 
ambassador of the Republic of Mexico and a copy of a note from the charge d’affaires of the 
Imperial Chinese Government. Both notes ask the co-operation of the Government of the 
United States in such measures as will tend to restore and maintain a fixed relationship 
between the moneys of the gold-standard countries and the silver-using countries. It is not 
asked that the United States modify its monetary system, and it is distinctly disavowed that 
any movement is contemplated for the restoration of International bimetallism. The opinion 
la expressed, however, by the representatives of both governments that consultation between 
the United States and European powers having dependencies in the Orient and the independ- 
ent countries where silver money is in general use, may result in the adoption of a monetary 
system whioh will prevent the great fluctuations in exchange which now occur in trade with 
the silver-using countries. If such a result can be achieved— and it is pointed out that at 
least a partial solution has been proposed in the United States in a bill now pending in the 
Senate in regard to the Philippine Islands— great benefits will follow to the trade of the world 
by making easier the access of the products of the manufacturing nations to the markets of 
China and the other silver-using countries. 

The consideration of this subject may have an important bearing also on the payment of 
the indemnity due by China to certain European powers and to the United States, by enabling 
the Chinese Empire to put her monetary system upon a basis which will make it possible for 
her to meet these payments in a manner satisfactory to all the powers. This result, if it 
could be accomplished, would be of the first importance, not only to the United States and 
to the other powers having a share in the indemnity payments, but to China herself and her 
future development. 

I respectfully submit for your consideration, that these communications be transmitted 
to Congress with the recommendation that the Executive be given sufficient powers to lend 
the support of the United States, in such manner and to such degree as you may deem expe- 
dient, to the purposes of the two governments whose notes are herewith submitted. 

Respectfully submitted, John Hay. 

Department op State, Washington, January 28, 1908. 

Memorandum from the Mexican Ambassador. 

The serious dangers which are threatened by the recent fluctuations in the value of silver 
bullion to the commerce both of gold and silver standard countries have determined the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of Mexico to ask the co-operation of the United States in seeking a 
remedy for these conditions. Safe and profitable trade between any two countries is depend- 
ent to a considerable degree upon relative stability in the value of their currencies. This 
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stability is destroyed in the trade between a gold-standard country, like the United States, 
and a silver country, like Mexioo, when the variations in the gold value of silver, as was the 
ease during* the year 1002, reach nearly ten cents an ounce in gold In a single year, or nearly 
twenty per cent, upon the price of silver bullion. 

The problem of securing relative stability of exchange between the gold and silver coun- 
tries is one whose importance is not limited to silver countries, but comes home with force to 
all those gold-standard countries which are seeking markets for their produots in silver coun- 
tries and are seeking the extension of their trade in the Orient. The importance of this trade 
is Indicated in some measure by the following tables of the imports into certain silver-using 
countries for the latest year for which data is obtainable, based in some cases upon official 
figures and in others upon those presented in the “ Statesman’s Yearbook ” for the year 1908, 
reduced to round figures in American gold coins : 



Imports of Certain Silver - Using Countries. 



-China 

Mexico 


$196,934,842 

65,083,451 


Korea 

Bolivia 


Philippine Islands 


82,141^842 


Colombia. . 


The Straits Settlements 




Guatemala. 


Federated Malay States 


18,000,000 


Honduras . 


lndo-China 


85,750,000 


Nicaragua. 


Cochin China 

Tonklng 


24,000,000 

12,800,000 


Paraguay . 


Siam 


12,600,000 


Total.. 



$5,500,000 

8.900.000 
11,068.028 

1,521,900 

1.074,050 

3.500.000 
1,888.710 



$574,627,888 



This large volume of imports into the silver countries, exceeding the entire annual import 
trade of the United States as recently as 1879, comes almost exclusively from the gold-stand- 
ard countries which are engaged in the manufacture of finished goods for the world’s markets 
and are profoundly interested In the extension of those markets. The table given does not 
include British India and several silver countries in South America who might become par- 
ties to an arrangement for giving stability to the relative value of the money of gold and 
silver countries. 

The volume of exports from the gold-standard to the silver-standard countries is threat- 
ened not only by the uncertainty introduced into all transactions, but by the barrier of con. 
stantly rising gi I ver prices for foreign goods in the silver countries. Thus, the Republic of 
Ifexlco, with the strongest desire to promote a large reciprocal trade with the United States, 
has not been able to prevent the automatic influence of the rise in Biiver prices of American 
goods from acting as a sort of progressive protection against their introduction into Mexico. 
Recent action by the Government of Mexico, compelled by the necessity of preserving a suffi- 
oent revenue tyr meeting its gold obligations abroad, has placed the import tariff itself upon 
•a sliding scale, which will increase the burden of the silver charges upon merchandise 
imported from, gold countries. 

In another respect than the exports to silver countries the trade of the gold countries is 
threatened by the fluctuations in the value of silver. Silver is a by-product in the production 
of gold, copper and lead, articles which constitute a large proportion of the annual mineral 
production of Mexico and the United States and form in both countries important articles of 
export. From the United States, according to official returns, the exports of copper Ingots, 
bare, etc., for the fiscal year 1902 reached 288,720,665 pounds, of a reported value of $89,190,619, 
and the net exports of silver were about $21,500,000. These two items, exceeding $60,000,000, 
constitute nearly five per cent, of the total exports of the United States. It is obvious that 
if stiver, as one of the two products of a given operation, falls greatly in value, it must 
depress the net price received for both products and thereby diminish the profits and the 
output of the gold, copper and lead industries of the United 8tates and the value of such 
products when exported. From Mexico nearly half of the annual exports are of silver, which 
makes it still more Important to her, from a commercial as well as a monetary point of view, 
that steps should betaken to check the recent fluctuations in the relative value of the money 
metals. 

The large investments of the money of citizens of the United States in railways, mines, 
coffee plantations, smelting works, and many other enterprises in Mexico, exceeding in 
amount $500,000,000 gold, according to the last statement of your consul-general, Mr. Andrew 
Barlow, make the stability of relationship between the moneys of the two countries of direct 
Importance to the United States. The earnings of these enterprises, remitted to American 
investors, have suffered a serious fall in gold value with every fall in the value of Mexican 
money, and the principal of the investment has suffered in the same manner when considered 
from the standpoint of converting it back into gold. It would act at once as a safeguard to 
existing investments and a stimulus toward their increase, with obvious benefits to both 
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countries, if the money of Mexico could be brought into a stable relation to the money of 
the United 8tates. 

It is not advisable. In the opinion of this Government, that the Republic of Mexico should, 
under the present circumstances, adopt a pure gold currency, and it desires that some other 
system might be devised, with the concurrence of other powers, which will give stability of 
relationship to the money of the gold and silver-using countries. The adoption by Mexico of 
a gold currency would cause the continued depreciation of an article which constitutes nearly 
one-half of her exports and would impose a seriously increased demand upon the gold stock 
of the world. The scale of wages and prices and the habits of the Mexican people are not 
well adapted- to the introduction of gold coin as the principal medium of circulation. The 
same may be said of the conditions and the people of the Philippine Islands, which are under 
the authority of the United States; of the Straits Settlements and the Federated Malay 
States, which are under the authority of Great Britain; of I ndo-China, Cochin China and 
Tonking, which are under the authority or protection of France ; of Formosa, which is under 
the authority of Japan, and of Siam, Korea and China. Even if it were practicable for Mex- 
ico to adopt a gold currency for herself, her action would represent but an incomplete and 
unsatisfactory solution of the problem of the exchanges, because it would not contribute in 
any appreciable degree toward the solution of the same problem in the countries of the 
Orient. 

It will be noted that the largest volume of Imports in the table given above is credited to 
the Chinese Empire. This large volume of trade, in order to obtain which great military and 
economic sacrifices have been made by the United States and European powers, is threatened 
in the present state of the Chinese fiscal and currency systems with partial paralysis, if not 
with extinction. The heavy indemnity imposed by certain of the powers upon the Chinese 
Government has led to large offerings of silver on the Chinese market, and has diminished the 
power of that oountry to purchase foreign goods to a point which threatens to materially 
reduce the existing export trade to China from the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Germany and other countries. 

It is with a view to finding a remedy for these conditions, which will preserve the export 
and carrying trade of the leading manufacturing nations to the silver countries, that the co- 
operation of the United States is asked in representations to other leading powers in favor of 
international concert of action on this subject. The Government of Mexico does dot seek the 
restoration of the free coinage of silver by either the gold or silver-using nations, and does 
not ask the United States to modify her present monetary standard. It is recognized by this 
Government that bimetallism, in the sense of the free coinage of both metals, is a policy 
which has been definitely discarded by leading powers of Europe and by the United States 
and that it would be futile to ask its restoration. 

It is, therefore, not the expectation nor the wish of this Government that the gold-stand- 
ard countries should take any action tending to impair their monetary standard or to make 
material changes in their monetary systems. It is desired that the governments of gold 
countries having dependencies where silver is used and the governments of silver countries 
shall co-operate in formulating some plan for establishing a definite relationship between 
their gold and silver moneys and shall take proper measures to maintain such relationship. 
One such plan has already been proposed in both Houses of the Congress of the United States 
with reference to the Philippine Islands. It is this and other plans designed to accomplish 
the same end which the Government of Mexico would be glad to have considered by the Uni- 
ted States and other governments with the view to the adoption of the best attainable mon- 
etary arrangement by those countries which are not prepared under existing conditions to 
adopt a currency system involving the general use of gold coins. 

The co-operation of the United States with the Republic of Mexico in presenting this sub- 
ject to other governments would, in the opinion of the latter, aid greatly in securing a 
prompt and satisfactory solution of an economic problem which threatens the ruin of the sil- 
ver-using countries on the one hand, in the vain effort to meet increasing gold obligations 
abroad, and which threatens also the commercial prosperity of the gold-using countries by 
destroying the purchasing power of their customers. It seems that it would contribute 
materially to the permanent and satisfactory settlement of this problem if Great Britain and 
France, with their important colooial possessions in Asia, and if Germany, Russia, and other 
countries having large commercial and territorial interests there, would unite with the Uni- 
ted States and Mexico in the adoption of a common standard fora new coinage system in the 
silver countries ; in recommendations for the readjustment of the fiscal and monetary rela- 
tions of China with the other powers which would permit that country to continue to be a 
user of silver and a purchaser of the products of the manufacturing nations, and in such pro- 
vision for their own subsidiary currencies as would tend to promote stability of relatlonship- 
between their gold and silver money. 
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Mr. 8hen Tung, First Secretary and Charge d* Affaires, in presenting the memo- 
rial of the Chinese Government, made the following reference to the table showing 
the imports of certain silver using countries : 

“ It will be noted that the largest amount of Imports In the table given above Is credited 
to the Chinese Empire. This large volume of trade is threatened in the present state of the 
Chinese fiscal and currency systems with a decline, the limit of which no one could foresee. 
The heavy indemnity imposed by certain of the powers upon the Chinese Government has 
led to large offerings of silver on the Chinese market, and has diminished the power of that 
country to purchase foreign goods to a point which threatens to materially redilce the exist* 
ing export trade to China from the United States, G reat Britain, Franoe, Germany, and other 
countries. 

The foreign trade of China, while standing at the head of the above table in the order of 
magnitude, is small in proportion to the population and resources of the Chinese Empire. 
The exports from the United States to China have multiplied manifold within twelve years 
and now exceed $24,000,000. The present volume of imports of merchandise into China, how- 
ever, amounts to only about flftv cents per capita in gold, and affords but a slight measure of 
what the trade of China might become If expanded in the future as rapidly as even that of 
Japan, which has advanced in ten years from about $1.25 to nearly $8 per capita. An import 
trade of $8 per capita for the Empire of China with Its nearly 400,000,000 people, would repre- 
sent the enormous sum of $1,200,000,000, or one- third more than the largest amount ever at- 
tained by the import trade of the United States. The encouragement of a commerce so im- 
portant as this seems to the Chinese Imperial Government to be worthy of the most serious 
consideration of the Western powers. It would afford an outlet for the produce of labor of 
many thousands of workers of Europe and America, and employment for many millions of 
the capital of those nations, and would dot the Pacific and Indian Oceans with the flags of a 
carrying trade as large as that now required in the entire commerce between Europe and the 
United States. 

While a readjustment of the currency of China upon a stable relationship with that of the 
gold-standard countries would not in itself, perhaps, accomplish so tremendous a revolution 
as would be involved in the creation of a trade of more than a thousand millions, yet it would 
be one of several steps in that direction which would contribute greatly to accelerate an 
event of such paramount importance to the capitalists and the producing masses of the Old 
and New Worlds. The necessity is becoming more and more keenly felt by American and 
European manufacturers for the opening of new and the extension of already existing mar- 
kets in every direction for the absorption of their goods in order that means may be found 
for relieving overproduction and affording profitable returns to the Investment of capital. 
China, with her immense population and consequently large potential capacity for absorbing 
foreign products, offers a most important field for American and European manufactures, 
the ready absorption of which would tend to relieve overproduction and contribute materi- 
ally to the prosperity of the manufacturing nations. 

If results such as these are within the range of the influence of a reorganization of the 
monetary system of China in harmony with the system of other powers wnere silver is the 
principal money in use, it Is evident that the Chinese Imperial Government acts from no nar- 
row and selfish motive in asking the United States and the Republic of Mexico to Join her in 
seeking an international arrangement for securing greater fixity of relationship between the 
moneys of the gold and silver countries. 

Questions of finance and economics should be considered in all their bearings, with due 
attention to their far-reaching effects and not merely upon results which bring immediate 
benefit. Important as are the indemnity payments to the several powers, and ready as China 
is to meet them to the best of her ability, they represent but a trifling proportion of the 
benefits which may be derived by the Western powers from a policy which would give to 
China a permanent, uniform monetary system and make her a wide market for the products 
of American and European factories and workshops.” 

The other views submitted by the Chinese Government are almost identical with 
those communicated by Mexico. 



In the Senate on February 7 Senator Patterson introduced the following : 

“That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, authorized to invite the 
Governments of Great Britain, France and Germany, and of such other gold-standard coun- 
tries as he may deem p/oper ; and of the Governments of Mexico and Chino, and of such other 
silver-standard countries as be may deem proper, to appoint representatives to meet with 
representatives to be appointed by the President of the United Htates, at the city of Wash- 
ington, or at such other city as may be deemed convenient and suitable, to take into consid- 
eration and to devise and suggest a plan, for adoption by the several governments, by which 
a fixed commercial exchange relation shall be established and maintained between the silver 
coin of the silver-standard countries and the gold coin of the gold-standard countries, and 
that when such a plan shall be agreed upon by the delegates of the countries herein specifi- 
cally named with those or the United States, the President shall report the same to Congress, 
and upon its approval by Congress the President shall use the good offices of the United 
States to secure its adoption by other governments.” 
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STATE OF MAINE. 



Banking Department, Augusta, December 1, 1908. 

3b the Honorable John F. Hill, Governor , and the Executive Council of the Stale of Maine : 

In compliance with statute requirements the Bank Examiner has the honor to submit 
herewith the forty-sixth annual report of this department, for the fiscal year ending Decem- 
ber 1, 1908, containing an exhibit of the general conduct and condition of all banking institu- 
tions operating under authority of the laws of this State. 

Each of these institutions has been duly examined, the statements thus obtained published 
in some local newspaper and the usual return received from the treasurer and trustees, all of 
which are included in this report as required by law. 

The classes, number and assets of these institutions are as follows: 



Savings banks 51 $77,858,815 

Trust and banking companies 18 17,035,941 

Loan and building associations 84 9,854,688 



Total 108 $97,744,383 



While the number of institutions reported remains the same as last year their assets have 
increased $5,048,506. This Increase is very nearly the same as that for 1901, showing that the 
prosperous condition of our banks then reported has continued during the present year. 
Such an increase in the deposits of these institutions could not ooour, even during the present 
time of general prosperity, unless our people had that confidence in their soundness and good 
management which their condition warrants. The total assets of these State institutions 
make a per capita of $140.78 for the inhabitants of the State, while that for 1901 was $183.47— a 
gain of $7.31. 

The depositors in Savings bank and trust companies and the shareholders in loan and 
building associations now number 237,740, as against 288,813 at the date of our last annual 
report— a gain of 10,987. The aggregate funds now in all of these institutions, belonging to 
depositors, amount to $98,748,103, as against $89,062, #6 in 1901, being a gain of $4,685,617 In one 
yean The pro rata to each patron is $394.33, as against $398.58 last year. As quite a portion 
of the gain in amount of assets comes from the dividends and interest added to depositors’ 
accounts, it follows that the new deposits have been made up largely of small amounts. 

The profits actually distributed to depositors and stockholders during the year have been 
$2,810540, as against $8,780,166 last year. This is a gain of but $80,373 in net profits to the patrons 
of these institutions, and is proportionally much less than the Increase in deposits. The total 
amount paid to depositors and shareholders, after deducting the dividends on the capital 
stock of the trust companies, amounts to but $2,093,590. the increase in this amount being 
but very little more than one per cent, on the amount of increase in deposits. This fact is 
suggested as an evidence of the reduction in the earnings of these institutions from previous 
years. It is no different from the results expected, and as a matter of fact, predicted in 
former reports. 

Each class of institutions, as required by law, has set aside a portion of its net earnings as 
a reserve to protect against future losses and contingencies. The increase in the amount of 
this fund during the year has been $378,876. While this amount in the aggregate seems quite 
a large sum, it is less than one-fourtb of one per cent, of the present assets, and is no more 
than is required by law, and no more than experience has shown to be necessary to insure 
their future stability. During the same time their undivided profits have increased above 
the amount distributed by $294,778. The larger portion of this increase in undivided profits, 
when the amount of assets in each class is taken into consideration, has been in the trust 
companies. 

National Banks. 

A statement of the resources add: liabilities of the eighty-six National banks doing busi- 
neesln this State, reported by the Comprofier of the Currency as of November 85, shows an 
increase of two in the number of this class of banks and of $1,947,066 in their assets during the 
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year. The combined assets of the State banking: institutions and these National banks are 
$148,854,010 while those reported last year were but $180,850,387, being a gain of $6,995^573 in the 
authorized banking capital of the State during the period covered by this report. The 
increase in the banking capital of the State for two years has been $13,638,728. This amount 
very nearly equals the increase for the same period in the total valuation of the State as given 
by the State Assessors. These total assets give a per capita of $211.46 in the banking capital 
of the State, an Increase of $10.07 over that of last year. 

Savings Banks. 

The growing tendency of education at public expense is in the direction of better train- 
ing for the practical duties of life, better training for the responsibilities of intelligent 
citizenship. This practical training of the public schools is materially aided and emphasized 
by the still more practical teachings of our State institutions of saving. Of our people 308J573 
are now their patrons— are daily learning the lesson of economy which such institutions alone 
can teach— are thus daily adding to their own future comfort and competence, while con- 
tributing in no small measure to the general prosperity of the State. Many thousands of 
these patrons are the boys and girls of the present who are thus acquiring in early life habit* 
of industry, economy and thrift that will make them better men and women of the future. 

To encourage all this has long been the wise policy of the State. Our system of Savings 
banks has resulted from this very policy. 

There are fifty-one Savings banks now doing business in the State. The following is an 
exhibit of their resources and liabilities on October 25, 1902, and a comparison with those of 



October 26, 1901: 

Resources. 1901 . loot . 

United States and District of Columbia bonds $1,919,200 $1,845^00 

Public funds in Maine 2,094^20 2,828,108 

Public funds out of Maine 16,225,820 16,605,161 

Railroad bonds in Maine 6,048,968 tf,84U28 

Railroad bonds out of Maine 28,658,742 24,907.68$ 

Corporation bonds in Maine 8,912,841 4,083,862 

Corporation bonds out of Maine 591,887 60L237 

Railroad stock in Maine 767,621 862,866 

Railroad stock out of Maine , 459,484 400,852 

Corporation stock in Maine 585,568 689,658 

Corporation stock out of Maine 85,644 67,972 

National bank stock in Maine 2,882,847 2,111,757 

National bank stock out of Maine 94,051 84,496 

Other bank stock In Maine 106,060 86,460 

Loans on mortgages of real estate 7,991,937 8,212,685 

Loans on collateral 2,986,686 8,107.095 

Loans to municipalities *.. 728,851 a 641,768 

Loans to corporations. 1,199,896 i,038,887 

Real estate 1,028,706 1,083,657 

Furniture and fixtures. 80,182 87,629 

Premium account 497,006 489,048 

Expense aooount 32,630 68,159 

Other resources. 18,100 10,288 

Cash 1,282,006 1.854,409 



Total resources $74,028,171 $77,858,815 

Liabilities. 

Deposits. $70,298,938 $78,102,924 

Reserve fund 2,408,025 2,777,874 

Special reserve fund 21,827 20,874 

Profits 1,837,044 1,952,741 

Other liabilities. 2,880 400 



Total liabilities $74,623,171 $77,858,815 

Number of depositors 194,928 203^78 

Average to each depositor $860 $859 

Average rate of dividends paid 3.80 8J96 

Amount of dividends paid 2,204,022 2^968,129 

Municipal tax 18,264 18,649 

State tax 500,733 587,730 
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The above statement shows an increase of $3^830,644 in the total assets of Savings banks 
for the year, while last year the increase was $3,546,969. The gain in deposits alone has been 
$2^06,985, being $244,513 less than the gain in this item in 1901. The amount deposited during 
the year, including dividends credited, has been $18,327,734, the amount actually received from 
depositors being $14,064,613. The amount withdrawn during the same time has been $18,618,748* 



Classification of Deposits. 



Exhibit A. 

Deposits of $500 and less 

Deposits of over $660 and not over $2,000... . 
Deposits of over $2,000 and not over $5,000. 
Deposits of $5,000 and over 

Exhibit B. 

Deposits or $500 and not over $2,000 

Deposits of over $2,000 



Reserve. 



Number of Amount o f 

depositors. deposits . 



157,148 


$18,764,584 


42,628 


44,872.086 


3,306 


8,172,679 


202 


1,798,748 


203^73 


$78,102,924 


199,708 


$68,186,600 


3,507 


9,966,828 


2084373 


$73,102,924 



The total amount of the reserve fund at the present time is $2,777,374, being 8.79 per cent, 
of the deposits. This is a gain of $303,349 in that fund during the year, while the gain for 
1901 was $146,339. 

Our statute has for years required each Savings bank semi-annually to carry from its 
profits to this reserve fund, an amount equal to one-fourth of one per cent, of the average 
amount of its deposits. Notwithstanding this accumulation has been thus continued from 
year to year, it now appears to be much within the limit of the five per cent, fixed by law. 
In 1892 the per cent, of this accumulation to the deposits was 4.16, while as stated above It is 
now but 3.79. Thus it appears that the amount required by law is none too large to meet the 
purpose for which it is set aside. 

Investments. 



The following table shows the classes, and the amount and percentage of assets in each 
class, now held by Savings banks, and a comparison with those for 1901. For the purpose of 
showing the gradual change in the percentage of these different holdings for ten years, those 
for 1892 are also given : 



Resources. 


1902. 


1901 . 

Percen- 

1 , UJ , . 


lH 9 f . 

Percent- 

age. 


Amount . 


Percent- 

age. 


U. S. and District of Columbia bonds 


$1,845,200 

2,828,103 

16.665,151 

6,841,123 

24,907,633 

4,088,852 

601.237 


2.37 


2.57 


1.25 


Public funds in Maine 


8.63 


2.81 


1.90 


Public funds out of Maine 


21.41 


21.74 


28.30 


Railroad bonds in Maine 


8.79 


8.10 


6.34 


Railroad l>onds out of Maine 


31.99 


31.70 


19.44 


Corporation bonds in Maine 


5. 18 


5.24 


5.23 


Corporation bonds out of Maiue 


.77 


.79 


.79 


Railroad stock in Maine 


862,856 

403,862 


1.11 


1.03 


.71 


Railroad stock out of Maine 


.52 


.62 


.73 


Corporation stock in Maine 


539.668 


.69 


.78 


.50 


Corporation stock out of Maine 


67,972 


.09 


.11 


.06 


National bank stock in Maine 


2,111,757 

84,496 


2.71 


3.13 


4.26 


National bank stock out of Maine 


.11 


.13 


.63 


Other bank stock in Maine 


85,450 

8,212.635 


.11 


.14 


.18 


Loans on mortgages of real estate 


10.55 


10.70 


12.66 


Loans on collateral 


3,107,095 

641.763 


3.99 


3.94 


9.32 


Loans to municipalities 


.82 1 


.98 


.70 


Loans to corporations 


1,038,887 


1.33 


1.61 


2.36 


Real estate investment 


545,168 


.70 


.72 


.87 


Real estate foreclosure 


488,488 


.63 


.66 


.87 


Furniture and fixtures 


37.529 


.05 


.05 


.08 


Premium account 

Expense account 

Other resources 

Cash 


i 489.048 

53,159 | 
10,288 
1 1,354.409 


.63 

.07 

.01 

1.74 


.67 

.04 

.02 

1-72 


.97 

.03 

.02 

1.85 


Total 1 


$77,853,815 


100.00 


100.00 


100.00 



This is an increase during the year of $783,583 in the public funds in Maine : $489,881 in the 
public funds out of Maine; $797,155 in the railroad bonds in Maine; and $1,248,891 in the rail- 
road bonds out of Maine. 
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The investment law Is the most important of those regulating the affairs of Savings 
banks. It lies at the very foundation of the success and permanency of this system of banks, 
in most Instances the officials of these institutions would invest safely and wisely without 
restriction of law. But experience shows that they can not be successfully conducted as a 
whole without such statute limitations. As a matter of fact, mutual Savings banks have 
never been successfully conducted in any State or country unless placed under such regula- 
tions. And as a rule they have also been the most prosperous in those States restricting sujh 
investments to the highest grade of securities. This is because the losses in the better classes 
are enough less to more than make up for the smaller income they pay. 

The present investment iaw has been amended and changed until its original provisions 
are lost in the confusion that has resulted therefrom. It is often difficult for the most ex- 
perienced to determine the proper construction of some of its provisions. Many of the regu- 
lations, especially those relating to investment in the securities of corporations, were enacted 
under vastly different conditions from those that now exist. At the time these provisions 
were incorporated into the statute there were but few corporations within the State seeking 
investment capital, excepting quasi- public corporations like railroads and water com- 
panies. Conditions have changed in this respect. Much of the ordinary business of the State 
is now conducted by corporations, organized under general provisions of law, and having 
less legal responsibility than the individuals who formerly did the same business. Thus, 
under the present investment law, Savings banks are permitted to make loans to corpora- 
tions almost without restriction, while they are forbidden making similar loans to natural 
persons whose property is all holden for the payment of their debts. Because of this change 
in the conditions and methods of doing business, our statute permits investments which the 
Legislature never Intended to authorize. 

On the other hand the difficuly of obtaining securities paying a reasonable Income makes 
It important that all new fields of investment within the lines of reasonable safety be made 
available for the employment of these funds. To illustrate, the law limits investments in 
railroad securities of other States to bonds secured by first mortgage. The trunk lines of 
steam railroads, as now existing, have usually been made up by consolidating several inde- 
pendent corporations, each having outstanding bonds secured by mortgage on its original 
property. When new bonds are floated by these great systems it is rare that the mortgages 
securing their payment are a first lien upon ail of the property covered. It is difficult, there- 
fore. to find first-class steam railroad bonds that come within the strict letter of our invest- 
ment law, for such bonds are now rarely issued excepting by electric railroads and the 
smaller and new steam railroads. Thus are the binks barred from investing in securities of 
the great trunk lines of railroads, because of the very provisions of law that are presumed to 
compel them to invest in only the safer classes of securities, while they may purchase the 
weaker and untried securities of the electric and small steam railroads. This is simply another 
illustration of the fact that this statute is not applicable in many respects to present condi- 
tions. Instances might be cited showing the need of changing other provisions of this law 
for similar reasons. 

Attention is not called to these conditions, however, for the purpose of recommending 
changes at the present time. This matter should not be acted upon without the most careful 
consideration. It requires more investigation and study than any committee of the Legisla- 
ture could possibly give to it unless the whole matter had been carefully prepared in advance 
for their consideration. The State has created these institutions and caused the accumulation 
of the funds they hold. It is now morally responsible that they be handled with all the care 
and prudence possible. For these reasons it would be well to authorize some one or more 
persons to make a careful and extended study of the subject of Investments and report their 
conclusions in the form of a new law to the next Legislature, to the end that the matter may 
have intelligent consideration. 

Earnings on Various Classes of Investments. 

The gross income of the banks must be applied as follows: Three-fourths of one per 
cent, to the payment of the State tax ; approximately one-fourth of one per cent, to the pay- 
ment of expenses of management, including municipal taxes; and one-half of one per cent, 
to the reserve accumulation provided by law. The balance remaining then becomes available 
for the payment of dividends. 

Now what rate of dividends can the Savings banks pay from a gross income of four per 
cent, after making the above deductions of three-fourths of one per cent., one-fourth of one 
per oent. and one-half of one per cent., or a total of one and one-half per cent.? This appar- 
ently leaves them a net income of only two and one-half per cent, for that purpose. 

Naturally it is asked, bow are the banks able to pay an average dividend of three and one- 
fourth per cent, upon their present income ? It is possible only because of their large amount 
Of investments, made under different interest conditions, and yielding more income than 
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those made during the period covered by thi9 investigation. These old investments are fast 
maturing, however, and are being replaced by those bearing the present or lower rate of 
interest. 

Attention is also called to other conditions that, to some extent, assist the banks in pay. 
ing the present average dividends from the earnings received. It is the income upon the 
reserve fund itself and the small margin of advantage the banks obtain upon short time 
deposits, upon which no interest accrues. While this does not seem to be a very material 
amount, yet it must in the aggregate give the banks the advantage of about one-fourth of 
one per cent, in their net income. 

The following table shows the classes of investments, the amount of each purchased and 
the average rate of income obtained thpreon for the official years 1901 and 1908: 



Class as of Investments. 


1901. 


1902. 


| Amount 

1 1 


Amount 

purchased. 


Average 
rale of 
income . 


Public funds in Maine 


1 $339,726 


3,81 
a 9 a , 


$909,188 

1,474.500 

802,150 

2,846,617 

823.100 

29,750 


8.28 

8.39 

4.27 

4.22 

4.42 

4.47 


Public funds out of Maine 




Railroad bonds in Maine 


933,100 8.82 

4,589,675 4.16 

aisann i ia 


Railroad bonds out of Maine 


Corporation bonds in Maine 


Corporation bonds out of Maine 


29,000 


4.56 


Total 


$9,128,951 


8.79 


$6,885,801 


8.92 





Dividends. 

The following table gives the rate and amount of dividends paid by Savings banks duriug 
the year covered by this report, and a comparison with those of 1901 : 





1901. 


1902. 


Rate of Dividend. 


— 


— 




_ 




Number of 


Amount of 


Number of 


Amount of 




banks. 


dividends. 


banks. 


dividends. 


Four per cent, paid by 


5 


$76,730 


2 


$12,748 


Three and three-quarters per cent, paid by. 






2 


48,56§ 


Three and one-half per cent, paid by 


£6 


1,559,847 


18 


1,425,480 


Three and one-quarter per cent, paid by 


a 


«,« 


3 


142,495 


Three per cent, paid by 


23 


474,620 


28 


683,890 


3J96 average rate, 19U2 


51 


$2,204,022 


61 

l 


$2,268,120 

i 



The average rate of dividends paid has been 3.28, while that of 1901 was 3.80. Only two 
banks, having deposits amounting to $352,870, have maintained their dividends at four per 
cent. Eighteen, with deposits amounting to $43,371,798, have paid dividends at the rate of 
three and one-half per cent, for the year. 

Taxes. 

The amount of taxes paid to the State for the year has been $587,720, as against $600,733 
last year— an increase of $38,987. The increase in the amount of this tax for two years has 
been $88,802. This is more than would have resulted from the increase in deposits alone, and 
may be attributed in part to the reduction in the amount of Government bonds held, which 
are exempt from taxation. 

The increase in the amount of this tax over that of 1892, the last year under the old rate, 
is $172,947. This is an increase of forty-seven per cent. In the amount of the 8tate tax, while 
the deposits have increased but thirty-seven per cent, during that time. No part of this 
Increase can be attributed to a decrease in the holdings of Government bonds as the amount 
of these holdings is in excess of that of 1892. The difference in proportionate increase is prin- 
cipally due to the provisions of the tax law of 1893. Previous to that time the tax was laid 
upon the average amount of deposits alone, while now the average of the reserve and undi- 
vided profits is included therewith. Again, the present tax rate is five-eighths of one per 
cent, upon investments in the State, and seven-eighths upon Investments out of the State. As 
has already been explained, the larger part of the increase in assets of these banks must 
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necessarily be invested out of tbe State. For this reason, as the proportion of these classes 
of investments changes, the average rate of tax paid increases by force of the law itself. 
When enacted, this law was not intended as a measure to increase the amount of taxes paid 
by Savings banks. It was designed solely for the purpose of encouraging the Investment of 
their funds within the State. It appears, however, that ten per cent, of the Increase in the 
amount of their taxes is due to its effect. 

Reasonable and equitable taxes wisely expended produce good results, whtle unnecessary 
and excessive taxes are always burdensome, no matter how great the ability of the tax-payer 
to meet them. All agree that it is necessary for the State to collect sufficient revenues, in the 
form of taxes, to meet the expenses of Government, and all agree that the deposits in Sav- 
ings banks should pay their Just portion of this amount. Care should be taken, however, not 
to impose upon any particular class of property more than its just portion of these burdens. 
Certainly no one wishes to pl ice a prohibitive tax upon Savings banks— a tax that will embar- 
rass or imperil their future— as it is generally admitted that they are among the most benefi- 
cent institutions of the State. 

It is a most embarrassing responsibility for any official of the State to urge a measure 
tending to reduce its revenues. But the State's policy toward these institutions in the past 
clearly makes it the duty of the Bank Examiner at this time to recommend a reduction in the 
rate of their tax, for the same reason that he would urge other needed changes in the regu- 
lation of their affairs. Former bank examiners have frequently called attention to the 
amount of taxes paid by Savings banks. They have always treated the matter fairly and 
conservatively. They never have been influenced by any thought of persona) advantage, as 
there could have been no possible consideration of the kind to prejudice them In favor of 
these institutions. But they have invariably urged that tbe deposits in Savings institutions, 
made up as they are principally of the small savings of those In moderate circumstances in 
life, ought not to be taxed to such an extent as to discourage their future accumulation : 
that the Indirect benefits derived from the teachings of these institutions entitle them to the 
same consideration given our schools and charitable institutions ; that if the State desired to 
regulate their affairs solely with a view of obtaining the largest possible income therefrom, 
even then a lower rate of taxation would give better results ; that a reduction in the rate of 
this tax, as in 1882, would in time increase, rather than diminish, the amount collected ; that 
the larger portion of nearly all other classes of personal property escapes taxation altogether, 
while every dollar deposited in the Savings banks is found and made to pay its contribution 
to the State ; and that the rate of taxation upon savings deposits in this State is higher than 
in any other State or country where mutual Savings banks exist. 

Since the above reasons for a reduction in the rate of this tax were presented, conditions 
have materially changed. These reasons still have force, but there now appears to be a much 
stronger and more urgent reason why relief should be granted. It is in consequence of the 
decrease in the possible earnings upon their investments and the necessary reduction of their 
dividends. The question now is not what dividend depositors ought to have, or ought to be 
satisfied with, but what they will be satisfied with and not withdraw their deposits. It is not 
what taxes the banks ought to pay, but is purely and solely a question of what they can pay, 
and continue business. 

These banks were created because it was thought that they would become a public benefit. 
They are not the result of private and special legislation, enacted for the purpose of giving 
private individuals franchise rights for their own profit and advantage. In no instance have 
those who patronize such institutions attempted to organize them or to obtain legislation 
regulating their affairs. Their funds have been accumulated because the State has considered 
it good policy to matntaln such institutions in order to teach our people lessons of thrift and 
economy, and to accumulate their small savings, thus making such sums available as business 
capital to be used in the development of the industries of the State. Strict laws have been 
enacted limiting the investments of these institutions, thus limiting and restricting their 
possible earnings. Up to the present time, the results obtained for the depositors have been 
so satisfactory that their accumulations have Increased until they are now tbe largest aggre- 
gation of capital In our State. The State at tbe same time has directly profited by this policy, 
as these institutions have, since 1872, paid into its treasury $9,119,172, and are now paying 
about one-fourth of its revenue, and that too upon a class of property that elsewhere would 
yield but little in the way of taxes. 

It is of the utmost importance that these institutions should be able, at all times, to return 
to their depositors the full amount of the principal standing to their credit. If it is desired 
to retain such deposits and continue their increase, it is also necessary to pay the depositors 
a satisfactory rate of interest. It is generally believed that three per cent, is the lowest rate 
that depositors would accept without at once withdrawing their deposits. This is thought to 
be the dead line across which no Savings bank can pass with safety. It might be possible for 
an Individual institution temporarily to pay a less rate, without losing its deposits, providing 
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the depositors fully understood the circumstances, yet this would be a dangerous experiment. 

It is, therefore, necessary that these banks in some way obtain a gross income sufficient to 
give this net result, after paying taxes and expenses and setting aside the reserve required by 
law. The banks recognize this fact and are making their investments with a view of obtain- 
ing an income that will give this result. 

The necessity for such an income has shaped the investments of all Savings banks during 
the past few years, and materially changed the percentage of the different classes of their 
holdings. The margin of difference in the income to be obtained from the different kinds of 
securities is so small that a change of one-fourth of one per cent, in the gross earnings would 
change the whole character of their investments. Had the rate of the tax been reduced seven 
years ago— when such a reduction was first urged by myself— and the saving in profits been 
used to purchase a better grade of investments, the banks could have maintained their 
former high percentage of municipal and high-grade steam railroad bonds, and at the same 
time have continued their holdings of Government bonds sold during the past two years. 

To repeat, a reduction of one-fourth of one per cent, in the rate of taxation would probably 
have entirely changed the whole character of these institutions, and safeguarded them 
against any crisis that could possibly arise in the future. To some extent the rate of interest 
upon different investments depends upon the degree of safety they offer. A high rate of 
income now may mean danger in the future. A low rate of income now means absolute 
safety under any condition in financial affairs that can possibly arise. It is better to keep the 
principal secure, even though it results in the payment of smaller dividends and ultimately 
in liquidation. The banks should only consider investments assuring absolute safety. 

The amount of this tax as actually assessed for the six months ending the last Saturday 
in October, 1908, was $271,880. If computed with a horizontal reduction of two-eighths from 
the present rate, making an average of one half of one per cent, instead of three-fourths as 
now, it would have been $182,701. If computed upon the same basis of reduction in rate, with 
the discrimination between investments acquired prior and subsequent to 1803 eliminated, it 
would have been $184,813. With prosperous times, satisfactory dividends and a condition of 
the banks assuring public confidence, there would be a natural increase in these deposits of 
approximately $3,000,000 annually. Thus, under such conditions, with the present rate of 
taxation there would be an annual increase of trom $20,000 to $25,000 in the amount of this 
tax. If the rate be reduced as suggested, and other conditions remain the same, the annual 
increase in the amount of this tax would be from $15,000 to $18,000. From the above, it is 
estimated that at the reduced rate this tax next year would be approximately $380,000, or 
about the same as that paid five years ago. This increase in deposits, and consequent increase 
in the amount of taxes, would be still greater did not the low rate of dividends now paid lead 
to the deposit of a portion of such savings in trust companies and National banks. Trust 
companies now pay a tax of one-half of one per cent, upon this class of accumulations. If 
the Savings bank tax should be reduced to the same rate, it could make no difference in the 
revenues of the State in which of these classes of banks savings deposits might be found. 
When deposited in National banks, however, they escape taxation entirely, although the 
depositor is liable to pay a municipal tax thereon. As the National banks pay no tax upon 
such deposits, they can afford to pay higher rates of interest than can Savings banks. Thus the 
present policy of the State drives these funds from institutions under its own control to 
banks where, under any law yet enacted, they escape taxation altogether. The total annual 
accumulation of savings deposits in all kinds of banks in the State must amount to at least 
$5,000,000. In the estimates made it has been assumed that bu t $3,000,000 of this increase wou Id 
go to the Savings banks. Even this conclusion is based upon the presumption that the rate 
of taxation upon this latter class of banks will be reduced, and that they will thus be able to 
maintain approximately their present average rate of dividends. 

Only one reason Is assigned why these banks should not be granted this reduction in taxes. 

It is that these institutions are now used to a large extent by people of wealth for the deposit 
of their funds for Investment. This view is held by many who are thus prejudiced against 
these institutions. A very brief investigation, however, must convince them that this idea • 
is erroneous. A careful study of the statistics given in this report, under the title “Classifi- 
cation of Deposits,” shows that this can not be true. The depositors in these Institutions 
now number 2(13,273. The av erage to each depositor is $359.62. Depositors to the number of 
199,766 have $8,000 or less standing to the credit of each, while there are only 3,507 accounts 
with a balance above that sum. These larger accounts are made up principally of trust 
funds, which if otherwise invested would pay no tax. These figures alone completely answer 
the assertion, excepting that occasionally one individual may have deposits in several differ- 
ent banks. While it is admitted that there are more or less deposits of this kind, it is denied 
that such deposits make up any material portion of the total amount. It is also suggested 
that such deposits are not desirable for the Savings banks to bold, and that this department 
in 189e;urged legislation so limiting the amount that no one individual could have over $2,0Q0 
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in the Savings banks of this State and receive dividends thereon. This was not urged for the 
reason that these depositors were eseaping taxation, but solely because the banks were being 
embarrassed by the amount of new deposits. 

Trust and Bankino Companies. 

In the following table is presented a statement of the resources and liabilities of the trust 
and banking companies, October 25, 1902, and a comparison with those of October 26, 1901: 



Resources. 1901 . 1909 . 

Demand and time loans $6,461,048 $7,800,608 

Mortgages of real estate 1,173,143 1,420,801 

Stocks and bonds 4,966,845 5,136,097 

Trust investments 180,211 143,618 

Sinking funds investments 006,877 614,431 

Real estate owned 224,418 216,079 

Due from other banks and bankers 1,096 2,547 

Expense account 25,538 26,454 

Furniture and fixtures 112,995 106,000 

Cash on hand and on deposit 1,499,081 1,482,899 

Other resources 17,573 25,918 



Total resources $15,207,325 $17,085,941 

Liabilities. 

Capital stock $1,628,800 $1,676,800 

Surplus 381,100 446,150 

Undivided profits 592,700 760,755 

Time deposits 4,488,374 5^85,675 

Demand deposits 6,447,626 7,171,188 

Certificates of deposits 618,837 562,880 

Trust department 131,709 165,794 

Sinking fund for corporations 615,478 671,340 

Unpaid dividends 847 773 

Deposits for coupons 19,005 89,907 

Treasurers’ chocks outstanding 14,820 26,968 

Due to other banks and bankers 33,015 40,205 

Bills payable 115,500 98,854 

Other liabilities. 121,919 99,608 



Total liabilities $15,207,325 $17,085,941 

Number depositors, time deposits 11,749 18,634 

N urater depositors, demand deposits 10,315 10,643 

Number depositors, certificates of deposit 1,753 1,985 



Total number of depositors 28,817 26^12 

Amount of dividends on stock $108,220 $116,950 

Amount of interest paid on time deposits 170,627 164,229 

Amount of interest paid on demand deposits 97,206 121,221 



Total profits distributed $371,058 $402,380 

Average rate per cent, of dividends paid on stock — 6.34 7.50 

Average rate per cent, of interest on time deposits.. . 3.41 3.87 



The proportionate gain in the trust and banking companies during the year, based on 
their total assets and on the number of banks, exceeds that in any other class of banking 
institutions doing business in the State. This increase in their assets as well as in their earn- 
ings indicates that they have had a most prosperous year. Considering the fact that they 
have but recently entered a field which was fully covered apparently by the National banks, 
with which they are in direct competition, their growth is remarkable and indicates that they 
must be a convenience in the business and financial affairs of our State. While they are at 
some disadvantage in their competition with National banks, because of the tax of one-half 
per cent, on their saving deposits, yet they seem fully able to conduct a prosperous and pro- 
gressive business. This result may be due to some extent to the liberal provisions of the 
charters under which they are operating, but to a still greater extent is it due to the ener- 
getic and wise management of those who have them in charge. 

Fremont E. Timberlakb, Bank Examiner. 
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We have in this State the best banking law on any statute books in the world, and it is 
my opinion that it is the duty of the department— under our law— not only to see that the 
bookkeeping is properly done and that the investments are made within the provisions of 
law, but 1 believe that the department should see to it that the securities are sound and that 
the investments representing the assets of the bank are of the fuli and actual value at which 
they are carried on the books. This, In addition to the fact that every officer and director 
should be required to perform his entire duty under the statute and the recognized commer- 
cial law of good business. When you consider that in the financial corporations under the 
supervision of this department there are over seventy-five millions of dollars invested, you 
can understand the importance of this view of the case. At this time 1 wish to say that the 
management of the various banks and financial institutions have given me their most hearty 
co-operation in the performance of my official duties. 

The following will be of some value as showing the scope of investigation covered in the 
bank work. The cash is first counted and the cash book, the journal, the individual and gen- 
eral ledgers, the trial balances, the time and demand certificates of deposit and the registers 
thereof, the Cashier's checks, the bills receivable, the accounts due from banks, the collection 
register, the minute book, stock book, stock register and stock ledger, all have to pass a 
thorough examination, and if any differences exist therein, efforts are made to locate them, 
and if the differences caunot be found, the same are charged or credited out, as the case may 
be, so that the several accounts will actually agree with the balances reported In the ledger. 
Every piece of paper and evidence of asset is carefully gone over to see if it is complete in 
every respect as to form, signature, endorsement and recording. The many legal technicali- 
ties, if any of them should be imperfect, may cause a loss to the bank. Then the past-due 
paper must be gone into very thoroughly. All the notes and other assets of the bank must 
be listed to see if the required amount is on hand. The outstanding certificates of deposit 
and Cashier's checks must be listed to see whether the account on the ledger is correct. The 
multitude of different lines of investigation, which embraces a general knowledge of the 
value of all the assets, must be gone into by the examiner and the same brought to a satis- 
factory standard of value. 1 have given especial attention to the eradication of doubtful 
and past-due paper, overdrafts, cash items and excessive loans, and am pleased to say that 
where we have found any of the irregularities above stated, we have been successful In eradi- 
cating the same, and 1 am firmly of the opinion that there is very little of any kind of ques- 
tionable asset among the $75,000,000 in the resources of our financial institutions. 

Growth op our State Banking System. 

The growth of the State banks in number, strength and the confidence of the people of 
this State is a source of great pride and congratulation. Since the last biennial report of this 
department was issued there have been seventy-eight new State banks chartered ; the num- 
ber liquidated by transformation into National banks, or otherwise, is twenty-one, leaving a 
net gain of fifty -seven banks. 

In 1880 the National banks of this State had $2.92 of assets to $1.00 held by the State bank- 
ing institutions: the latter have gained until now the ratio stands at only $1.51 of National 
bank assets to $1.00 of State bank assets. 

Taxation op Banks. 

Our State law very properly requires that a certain amount of undivided profits shall be 
set aside as a permanent surplus, and this, together with the capital, is used as a basis of tax- 
ation. To these two items is added the undivided profits. 

The undivided profit account is of a problematical value, prospective profits making up a 
very large per cent, of the credit side and all losses on account of bad debts, payment of 
extraordinary expenses and interest on time deposits must come out of it. As a safeguard to 
the depositors, the banks should be given an incentive to build up a large permanent surplus 
and undivided profits account; the latter, until it equals a large per cent, of the capital and 
surplus, should be left untaxed, thus encouraging them to strengthen their financial position. 
In preparation for the stringent times that will surely come, instead of dividing all of their 
earnings to avoid taxation. Losses will be suffered and the time is coming when a large 
undivided profit will be needed to draw upon to make them good. 

Limit op Loans by Banks of Discount and Deposit. 

Under the present conditions, our State banks have a great deal of surplus money. The 
demand for commercial loans in their several communities is very limited. Real estate 
security has proven to be one of the best methods of loaning their money, and to the rural 
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bank l have no hesitancy in saying that in a State like Minnesota, where the values are so 
thoroughly established, that no better security can be obtained. 

Our banking law should be amended so as to allow our 8tate banks to make first mort- 
gage loans on improved farms in this State in amount not to exceed thirty per cent, of the 
paid-in capital of the bank, provided not to exceed fifty per cent, of the actual appraised cash 
value is loaned on any one piece of land. This would be of great value to our State, furnish- 
ing a safe channel for otherwise idle money, and keeping earned interest at home instead of 
sending it out of the State. 1 

Appraisals of Securities. 

It being a fact that our Savings banks, banks of discount and deposit and trust companies 
are the owners of a considerable amount of real estate, and of a large amount of real estate 
security, and that in many instances this security represents “ trust funds," and in all instan- 
ces representing an investment of moneys belonging to the general public, I earnestly recom- 
mend that our laws be so amended as to allow this department to have careful appraisal made 
of such properties in order to ascertain whether they are fairly worth the money and are of 
the value at which they are carried on the books of the various corporations, to the end that 
the general public may know and fee) assured of the safety of their funds ; and that the actual 
expense of such appraisals should be paid by the corporations owning or holding the property 
as security. 

Annual Fees of Financial Institutions. 

I would call your attention to the fact that the fees for the examination of our financial 
Institutions and corporations are entirely inadequate to, in any considerable degree, pay the 
expenses necessarily incurred, and 1 earnestly recommend that legislation be had which will 
increase the income from this source. I think the banks of the State will Join me in recom- 
mending that the present fees be at least doubled. Savings banks and trust companies should 
be placed upon the same basis and pay the same proportionate fee that Is or shall be paid by 
banks of discount and deposit. 

Trubt Companies. 

I earnestly recommend that legislation be had which will allow our trust companies and 
Savings banks to invest in securities of the general class that is now permissible under the 
laws of New York for investments by Savings banks, and that the trust companies of this 
State may be allowed to buy and sell exchange. 

Deposit of Guaranty Fund. 

The law now requires that the guaranty fund of the trust companies shall be deposited 
with the State Auditor. In view of the fact that this department must investigate the guar- 
anty fund along with the balance of the assets of the trust companies, I believe it expedient 
that the securities constituting the guaranty fund should be deposited with the Public Exam, 
iner. I therefore recommend that the words “ Public Examiner ’’ be inserted in lieu of " State 
Auditor" where the same appears in the law requiring the deposit of the guaranty fund. 

Assessment of* Stockholders of Trust Companies. 

I also recommend that the law be so amended as to allow assessments to be made upon the 
stockholders of trust companies, in the same way that it can now be made upon stockholders 
of banks of discount and deposit. In this way, trust companies may often be saved from 
bankruptcy, when under the present plan— which requires a unanimous vote before an assess- 
ment can be made— it universally results in the company being thrown into the hands of a 
Receiver, and the assessment being made after it is too late to protect the interests of the 
creditors or the stockholders. 

Statistics of State Banks. 

At the date of the last biennial report, July 31, 1900, the number of State 



banks reported was 187 

From that date to July 31, 1902, there have been authorized 78 

Total 205 

The losses (21) have been from— 

Liquidated 6 

Receivers appointed on application of Public Examiner 1 

Converted to National banks 13 

Consolidation 1 

Total 21 

Leaving in operation July 31, 1902 244 

Added since July 31, 1902 (to October 24, 1902) 18 

Total 202 
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Since the last report ninety-six new banks have been organized or authorized with a cap- 
italization of $1,453,500; operations of banks increasing and reducing capital show a net 
in c r ea s e of S30&500 in capital stock. 



Minnesota State Banks— Summary of Condition July 31 , 1900, and July 16 t 190 1. 



Resources. 

Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts. 

United States bonds 

Other stocks, bonds and securities 

Banking house, furniture and fixtures, 

Other real estate 

Undivided profits, net. 

Revenue stamps 

Checks and drafts in transit 

Due from banks 

Checks and cash items 

Gash on hand 

Other resources 

Totals 

Liabilities. 

Capital stock 

Surplus 

Undivided profits, net 

Bills payable ; 

Rediscounts. 

Time certificates 

Dividends unpaid 

Deposits subject to check. 

Demand certificates 

Certified checks 

Cashier's checks 

Due banks 

Other liabilities. 

Totals 



July Sl % 1900. 

187 banks. 

. $20,398,742 
189,198 
7,960 
. 1,072,248 

917,783 
880,718 



86,885 

880,263 

5,484,514 

438,070 

2,808,848 

28,410 

$38,641,230 

$0,654,800 

995,190 

408,767 

02,570 

20,081 

11,044,787 

88,992 

15,434,151 

1,152,847 

83,510 

466,984 

2,294,450 

40,641 

$38,641,230 



July 16 , 1909. 
988 banks. 
$88,100,788 
219,179 
20,887 
1,726,743 
1,118,487 
744,980 
20,326 
5,752 



8,813.425 

780,487 

3^20,584 

27,314 

$54,753,152 

$7,860,700 

1,286,055 

644^78 

188,500 

11.097 
17,548,848 

22.097 
21,507,595 

1,520,287 

54,502 

057,512 

4,042,899 

18,088 

$64,753,152 



8. T. Johnson, 

Public Examiner and Superintendent of Banks. 



WEST VIRGINIA./ 



Office of Commissioner of Banking, 
Charleston, W. Va., December 1, 1902. 

Ib the Honorable A. B. White, Governor of West Virginia. 

Dear Sir : In compliance with an act passed by the Legislature, February 21, 1901, I 
have the honor to transmit herewith my Second Annual Report, showing the financial condi- 
tion of the several banking institutions and trust companies subject to my supervision in 
this State. 

Number and Condition of Banks. 

During the year just closed 1 have bad under my supervision. In all, 123 Institutions. I 
am glad to be able to report that there have been no failures, and with very few exceptions 
all these Institutions are in excellent condition. 

State Banks Changed to National Banks. 

During the year, however, two banks, namely, the Citizens' Bank of Ronceverte and the 
Keyser Bank of Keyser, changed to the National system, and the Tygart's Valley Bank of 
Philippi went into voluntary liquidation, and was succeeded by the First National Bank of 
Philippi. 

In the detailed statements I report 115 banks. This is the number doing business on Sep- 
tember 15, the date of the last cal). Five new ones have been added to my list since that date. 

In making up this report I have used the sworn statements which came to me in response 
to my coll made for September 15. 

8 
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1 thought this desirable for the reason that it shows the relative and aggregate business 
of ail the banks on a given day ; and for the further reason that the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency called the National banks on that day, and by securing copies of their statements, I am 
able to lay before the public for the first time the detailed and aggregate business of all the 
banks in the State, both State and National. 

However, I have amured myself by personal examinations and investigations during the 
year, that the statements furnished to me by the institutions subject to my supervision are 
correct. 

Aggregate Banking Business of the State. 

The figures which I am able to submit must be both surprising and gratifying to our peo- 
ple. They show that the deposits in the State banks alone have reached the magnificent 
total of 982,872,660.70. When you add to this the deposits in our National banks, which amount 
to $21,864,404.46, it brings the grand total up to $54,727,074.16, or over $60 per capita for the 
entire State. 

This money is pretty evenly distributed. My work of supervision now takes me, practi- 
cally, into every oounty in the State: in fact, there are but three counties which are destitute 
of banking facilities, and two of these will be provided for within the next few weeks. 



The Growth of Banking Business. 



The growth of the banking business in this State during the last few years has been phe- 
nomenal. In order that you may clearly comprehend it, I submit the following figures rela- 
tive to State banks, which I have gleaned from the reports of the various bank examiners, 
extending back to the time when that office was first created : 



1801. 

1802. 

1888 

1804 

1885 

1886 
1887 
1886 
1809. 
1900. 

1901 

1902 



No. of Banks. 


Total deposits. 


49 


98,880,890.90 


60 


9,418,518JB0 


66 


9,178,210.89 


66 


9,006,900.99 


68 


9,096.068.10 


00 


10,009.880.96 




11,196,964 JW 




13,009,263.84 


76 


16^84,386.99 




21,828,927.00 




26,782,656.89 


115 


82,872,009.70 



From this table it will be seen that the increase for the entire State during the last six 
years has been considerably over 200 per cent. We have no large cities and no money centers, 
and our bank totals are still small compared with those furnished by many of the older States ; 
but we challenge any State In the Union to show the same percentage of inorease during the 
same, or a similar, period of time. 



Business Carefully Conducted. 

The healthy condition of our banks and the conservative spirit of our bankers, is shown 
in the fact that although the demand for money Is quite active, the aggregate reserve held 
by the banks is 29.6 per cent. ; while the legal requirement in both State and National banks 
is only fifteen per oent. 

Private Banks. 

In addition to the banks covered by this report, there are in the State five private banks : 
but l know nothing concerning their condition. I have no jurisdiction over them, and when 
1 requested them to furnish me statements for this report, they— with one exception— all 
declined to do so. This naturally brings up the question as to how they should be dealt with. 
In some States they are subject to State supervision ; but I know of no way by which our 
State Legislature can supervise a man’s private business. But I am convinced that this kind 
of business ought not to be encouraged. These institutions are a law unto themselves. The 
safeguards which are thrown around National and State banks do not affect them. To sub- 
ject our regular banking institutions to this kind of competition is manifestly unfair. It is 
also unfair to the public, which usually does not distinguish between banking institutions, 
to permit them to put their faith and their money Into an institution which may be finan- 
cially unsound. 

There is one method, however, by which they can be reached. They are unquestionably 
a legitimate subject for special taxation. Our Code, in a section which is very carelessly 
worded, and which is somewhat ambiguous, Imposes an annual tax of one hundred dollars on 
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banks of this character ; but the collection of this had never been enf oroed until I called the 
Auditor's attention to it last year. If the enforcement of this tax is not sufficient to cause 
them to abandon their present system and embark under our liberal National, or more liberal 
State laws, then the tax should be increased until it would make the business unprofitable. 

Savings Banks. 

Many of our banks are now bidding for savings deposits. This feature is attractive to 
the public and yields a fair margin of profit to the banks. But I regret to say that in all the 
State we have but one bank operating under our Savings bank law. This is the Mutual Sav- 
ings Bank of Wheeling. It is an excellent institution, and has had a steady growth since its 
organisation, and I wish we had more of the same kind. 

Bank Legislation. 

The banking law, which was passed by the last Legislature, is working admirably, and has 
more than met the expectation of its friends. 

It was freely predicted by some, that if we put any restrictions on our State banks, or 
subjected them to rigid supervision, that State banking would become unpopular and their 
numbers would decrease. But the result proves just the opposite. Since the business has 
been made more respectable, and the public confidence in it has been secured, we not only 
have a greater number, but a better class of State banks. In proof of this I refer you to the 
following list of seventeen new banks which I have opened in the last nine months : 

New Banks Opened During the Tear. 

February 10. The Putnam County Bank, Hurricane. Capital subscribed, $25,000. Capi- 
tal paid in, $10,000. 

March 14. The Bank of Mount Hope, Mount Hope. Capital subscribed, $25,000. Capital 
paid in, $10,000. 

April 10. The Citizens' Bank of Monroe County, Greenville. Capital subscribed, $27,000. 
Capital paid in, $11,400. 

May 7. The Bank of tteedy, Beedy. Capital subscribed, $25,000. Capital paid in, $10,000. 

May 2ft. The Dunkard Valley Bank, Blacks vllle. Capital subscribed, $25,000. Capital paid 
in, $10,000. 

June 4. Clay County Bank, Clay. Capital subscribed, $26,000. Capital paid in, $10400. 

June 10. Miners and Merchants' Bank, Thomas. Capital subscribed, $26,000. Capital paid 
In, $10,000. 

June 12. Bank of Pine Grove, Pine Grove. Capital subscribed, $25,000. Capital paid in, 

$ 10 , 000 . 

July 5. West Virginia Savings Bank and Trust Company, Huntington. Capital sub- 
scribed, $100,000. Capital paid in, $49,250. 

July 16. Farmers and Merchants' Bank of Whitmer, Horton. Capital subscribed, $85,000. 
Capital paid in. $10,000. 

July 17. The Bank of Martinsburg, Marti nsburg. Capital subscribed, $86,000. Capital 
paid In, $14,000. 

August ft. The Grant County Bank, Petersburg. Capital subscribed, $25,000. Capital 
paid in, $12,500. 

September 19. Bank of Winfield, Winfield. Capital subscribed, $80,000. Capital paid in, 
$16,825. 

September 22. The Pullman State Bank, Pullman. Capital subscribed, $25,000. Capital 
paid in, $10,000. 

September 26. American Bank and Trust Company, Huntington. Capital subscribed, 
$56,500. Capital paid in, $28460. (This has since been increased to $100,000, paid up.) 

November 11. The Lewis County Bank, Weston. Capital subscribed, $00,000. Capital 
paid in, $24,000. 

November 12. The RIchwood Banking and Trust Company, Richwood. Capital Subscribed, 
$82,000. Capital paid in, $14,500. 

These new banks are all good ones. Most of them are small and some of them will never 
be large, but they are in the hands of capable officials, and the stock is held by responsible 
men, and they are all entitled to the confidence and support of the communities in which 
they are located. 

Instead of finding this new banking law too rigid then, there is now a general feeling that 
in some respects it should have been made stronger. This is particularly true with reference 
to the payment of the capital stock. < 

The unexpected and unprecedented increase in the banking business of the State makes 
it Imperative that I be given an assistant in order to maintain the efficiency of the work. I 
feel sure, however, that the Legislature will not hesitate to do this, especially when it is 
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understood that the Department is practically self-sustaining. By reference to another page* 
of this report it will be seen that the fees which I have collected and turned into the State 
Treasury during the past year amount to considerably more than my salary and traveling 
expenses. 



Total Resources and Liabilities of the One Hundred and Fifteen West Virginia State 
Banks at Close of Business , September 15, 1902 . 



Resources. 

Loans and discounts 920.459,790 

Overdrafts 201,858 

Stocks and securities, including 

premiums 8,880,781 

Banking bouse, furniture and fix- 
tures 1,428,182 

Other real estate owned 240,747 

Due from baDks 8,974,058 

Checks and other cash items 252,810 

Exchanges for clearing-house 101,708 

Lawful money reserve in bank 1,066,291 

Expenses, including taxes and in- 
terest paid 187,459 

Resources other than those above 
stated 4,848 

Total $42,785,099 



Liabilities. 

Capital stock paid in $5,210,871 

Surplus fund 1,748,831 

Dividends unpaid 7,774 

Undivided profits 1,288^75 

Due to banks. 1,859,791 

Total deposits. 82,872,889 

Certified checks 51,799 

Notes and bills rediscounted 181,008 

Liabilities other than those above 
stated 84,018 



Total $42,785,099- 



Respectfully submitted, 

M. A. Kendall, Commissioner of Banking. 



Scope of State Banks.— The case of Easton vs. The State of Iowa was decided' 
by the United States Supreme Court on February 2 in favor of Easton, thus revers- 
ing the Supreme Court of the State. The case involved the applicability of State 
laws regulating State banks to National banks. In this instance the President of a 
National bank at Decorah was sentenced to five years* imprisonment under the State 
law for accepting a deposit of $100 when he knew his bank to be insolvent. 

The decision was delivered by Justice Shiras. Announcing the conclusions of 
the court. Justice Shiras said : 

“ Congress, having power to create a system of National banks, is the judge as 
to the extent of the powers which should be conferred upon such banks, and has 
the sole power to regulate and control the exercise of their operations. Congress 
has directly dealt with the subject of insolvency of such banks by giving control to 
the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency, who are author- 
ized to suspend the operations of the banks and appoint Receivers thereof when they 
become insolvent, or when they fail to make good any impairment of capital. Full 
and adequate provisions have been made for the protection of creditors of such in- 
stitutions by requiring frequent reports to be made of their condition, and by the 
power of visitation by Federal officers, and it is not competent for State legislators 
to interfere, whether with hostile or friendly intentions, with National banks or their 
officers in the exercise of the powers bestowed on them by the General Government.” 



Just the Book He Wanted. — In remitting for a copy of Modern Bankino 
Methods, W. M. Brown, of the Pittsburgh Bank for Savings, writes : 

“ Please accept my best wishes for the success of the book. It is just the book 
I wanted.” 
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This Department Includes a complete list of New National Banks (furnished by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency), State and Private Banks, Changes nr Officers, dissolutions and 
Failures, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 



YORK CITY. 

—The annual meetings of the National banks were held on January 18 and a number of 
changes were made in the boards of several institutions. 

At the Mercantile National Bank the number of directors was increased from nine to 
nineteen, the change being regarded as preparatory to the merger of the Broadway, Seventh 
and Mercantile. 

Charles H. Stout resigned as Vice-President of the First National Bank to accept a like 
office with the Liberty National. It is stated that Messrs. J. P. Morgan A Co., and Geo. F. 
Baker. President of the First National, now own a controlling interest in the Liberty 
National Bank. 

At the National City Bank P. A. Valentine, of Armour A Co., succeeded Robert Baoon as 
a director. 

—Frank Dean, Cashier of the Fifth Avenue Bank, becomes Vice-President of the Seaboard 
National Bank. J. F. Thompson, Cashier of the Seaboard National, has been elected Vioe-Pres- 
ident of the new Bankers 1 Trust. Company. Mr. Dean continues to be a director of the Fifth 
Avenue Bank. B. H. Faneher, formerly Assistant Cashier of the latter bank, has been elected 
Cashier, and W. G. Gaston, formerly chief clerk, becomes Assistant Cashier. 

—Arthur K. Wood is the new Secretary and Treasurer of the Van Norden Trust Co., and 
Wm. W. Robinson and James B. Haig, Assistant Treasurers. 

—Operations of the American Surety Company, of which Henry D. Lyman is President, 
show the following results for the year ending December 81, 1808. After paying $497,645.07 
in claims, as well as expenses, there remained $358,067.05 net earnings, apportioned as follows : 
eight per cent, dividend, $800,000; reserve, $06,006.38; surplus, $55,968.67. 

During the year the company was obliged to deal with 728 defaulting employees, or more 
than two each day. 

The capital of the company is $8,600,000; surplus, $1,000,000, and undivided profits, $1,099,- 
790, while the total resources exceed $5,637,000. 

—It is reported that the New York State National Bank has been organized with $500,000 
capital, and that it will occupy the banking rooms heretofore tenanted by the National Bank 
of the United States at 100 William street. 

—It is stated that a controlling interest in the Eighth Ward Bank in Brooklyn, of which 
John C. Kelley has been President since its organization in 1898. has just been obtained by 
some Boston men. The deal, which involved about 700 shares of the stock, was completed by 
Henry Wells, Vice-President of the American National Bank of Boston. The Eighth Ward 
Bank has a capital of $100,000 and its business has shown a steady increase since its estab- 
lishment. 

— Several new elements have appeared in the board of directors of the North American 
Trust Company. The new directors, recently elected, and the interests they represent, are : 

Samuel Thorne, a director of the Central Trust Company ; August Belmont, Clement A. 
Griscom, president of the International Mercantile Marine Company; P. A. B. Widener of 
Philadelphia; Charles T. Barney, President of the Knickerbocker Trust Company; William 
A. Read, of Vermilye A Co.; William Logan, Cashier of the Hanover National Bank ; William 
R. Nicholson, President of the Land, Title and Trust Company of Philadelphia ; John Mack, 
of Philadelphia, ex-Receiver of the Asphalt Company ; David H. King, Jr., president of the 
New York Dock Company, and R. B. Van Cortlandt, of Kean, Van Cortlandt A Co., bankers. 

—On January Id the Hanover National Bank took possession of its new twenty-one story 
building at Nassau and Pine streets. This structure ranks among the largest and finest bank 
and office buildings in the city. An illustration of the new building was presented in the 
October issue of the Magazine. 
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—An addition to the Wllllamsburgh Savings Bank, Brooklyn, is to be constructed at a cost 
of about $300,000. 

—Additional property has been bought, on Chambers street, by the Chemical National 
Bank, purchase of a plot on this street having been made several years ago. These parcels 
adjoin the present premises of the bank on Broadway. 

— At a meeting of the directors of the Twenty-sixth Ward Bank, Brooklyn, February 4, 
the resignation of Ditmas Jewell was accepted as President, and his son, John V. Jewell, was 
elected as his successor. The latter has been second Vice-President of the bank since its or- 
ganization. The elder Mr. Jewell has been fn poor health for some time. 

—A. A. Raven, President of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance Co., was recently elected Vice- 
President of the Metropolitan Trust Company ; Benjamin Strong, Jr., was elected Secretary 
and Charles Baker, Jr., Treasurer. Mr. Raven, Lewis Cass Ledyard and Chas. M. Pratt were 
added to the board of trustees. . 

— N. W. Harris & Co., who have occupied temporary offices at No. 31 Pine street, have 
leased for ten years the entire ground floor of the building at the northeast corner of Pine 
and William streets, formerly oocupied by the Commercial Union Assurance Company. The 
firm will move to these quarters on May 1. 

— Officers and directors of the Corn Exchange Bank, together with a number of guests* 
celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the bank, by a banquet at 8herry’s on 
the evening of January 31. Each employee of the bank was presented with a corncob in 
Vhich was fifty dollars in gold. 

In reviewing the history of the bank. President Wm. A. Nash spoke of two prominent 
characteristics of its business— lending money on warehouse receipts or bills of lading, and 
branch banking. As a result of its fifty- years' business the bank has earned $10,553,088, of 
which $5,858,477 has been devoted to expenses and taxes and $5,135,286 has been returned to- 
shareholders. 

Among the speakers at the banquet were Joseph C. Hendrix, President of the National 
Bank of Commerce, and Frederick D. K 11 burn, Superintendent of the State Banking Depart- 
ment. 

— At a recent meeting of the United Mortgage and Trust Company, William B. Boulton 
and Arthur Turnbull were elected directors. Mr. Turnbull has been Secretary of the com- 
pany for several years, and is connected with the firm of Post & Flagg. Mr. Boulton is sen- 
ior member of the firm of Boulton, Bliss & Dallett. 

— The Manufacturers' National Bank, Brooklyn, has just completed fifty years of success- 
ful existence as a banking institution, and expects to publicly commemorate the event some 
time In May. 

— The Bankers' Trust Company, which has in its directorate representatives of ten local 
banks, one Jersey City bank and two Important banking firms, has been organized. The com- 
pany will have a capital of $1,000,000 and a surplus of $500,000 and will do business in the for- 
mer offices of the Liberty National Bank, 143 Cortlandt street. 

Edmund C. Converse, President of the Liberty National Bank and a director of the Uni- 
ted States Steel Corporation, will be President of the Bankers' Trust Company. The active 
management of the company will rest with J. F. Thompson, who resigned as Cashier of the 
Seaboard National Bank to become Vice-President of the trust company. The directors are : 

James G. Cannon, Vice-President. Fourth National Bank; Edmund C. Converse, President: 
James A. Blair, of Blair & Co., Henry P/Davison, Vice-President First National Bank ; Gran- 
ville W. Garth, President Mechanics' National Bank ; A, Barton Hepburn, Vice-President 
Chase National Bank ; William Logan, Cashier Hanover National Bank: Gates W. McGarrah, 
President Leather Manufacturers' National Bank ; William H. Porter, Vice-President Chemi- 
cal National Bank ; George W. Perkins of J. P. Morgan A Co.; J. F. Thompson, Vice-Presi- 
dent; Albert H. Wiggin, Vice-President National Park Bank; Samuel Wool ver ton. President 
Gallatin National Bank, and Edward F. C. Young, President First National Bank of Jersey 
City. 

The new trust company will do business strictly as a trust company, keeping a definite cash 
reserve. 

—Charles L. Adrian succeeds M. J. Adrian as President of the German Exchange Bank. 
Edmund F. Swanberg has been appointed Cashier. 

—Charles N. Taintor has been elected President of the Riverside Bank, succeeding Henry 
C. Copeland, resigned. Mr. Copeland was one of the founders of the bank and bad been Pres- 
ident for ten years. He retains his directorship and a large interest in the bank. 

— Wm. H. S. Woods is the new President of the Bowery 8avings Bank, taking the place of 
John D. Hicks, who wishes to give more attention to his personal business affairs. 
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—George R. Crawford, President of the Westchester Fire Insurance Co., has been elected 
a director of the Consolidated National Bank. 

—There have been the following changes in the officers of the Knickerbocker Trust Com- 
pany : Julius M. Gerard, former Assistant Secretary and Assistant Treasurer, elected third 
Vice-President; J. McLean Walton, elected Assistant Secretary, and Harris A. Dunn, Assist- 
ant Treasurer. 

—The following proposed amendment to the constitution of the New York Clearing- 
House Association has been submitted by the clearing-house committee : 

“Every non-member institution (not a bank required by law to maintain a specified 
reserve) now or hereafter sending its exchanges through a member of the association shall, 
on and after June 1, 1808, keep in its vaults a cash reserve equal to five per cent, of its deposits; 
and on and after February 1, 1001, such cash reserve shall be at least seven and one-half per 
cent, of its deposits, and on and after June 1, 1904, such cash reserve shall be such percentage 
as shall from time to time be fixed by the clearing-house committee, but not less than ten nor 
more than fifteen per cent, of its deposits. The reserve hereby required shall be an average 
reserve, as against the average deposits as shown upon its weekly statements.” 

NKW ENGLAND STATES. 

Providence, R. I.— The capital stock of the National Bank of North America has been 
reduced from 11,000,000 to $600,000. It is expected that the reduction of the capital will bring 
about the earning of larger dividends. The bank has a large surplus, and the reduction of 
capita] will still give a very satisfactory working basis— more advantageous, it is believed, 
than with the larger capital. 

Boston.— D. G. Wing succeeds John W. Weeks as President of the Massachusetts National 
Bank, Mr. Weeks becoming Vice-President in place of Mr. Wing. 

—The American National Bank elected the following new officers at the annual meeting : 
Vice-President, Herbert J. Patterson ; Cashier, Herbert A. Libby. Several new directors were 
also chosen. 

—On January 18 thirty-six out of thirty-eight Boston National banks elected officers and 
presented reports. These banks show a capitalization of $85,100,000, or $1,000,000 less than last 
year. Their total surplus is $14,892,700, an Increase of $1,108,300. Undivided profits are $7,594,988, 
an increase of over $584,000. Loans show an increase of over $7,500,000, and deposits a decrease 
of over $6,500,000. Circulation shows an increase of over $2,000,000. 

New Trust Company — Application has been made to the Massachussets Legislature for 
leave to incorporate the Brookline Trust Company. 

Change of Bank's Title.— The National Pahquloque Bank, of Danbury, Ct., has changed 
its name to the City National Bank of Danbury— the new name being easier and moie con- 
venient. 

Fall River, Mass.— At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Second National 
Bank it was voted that, “ in the opinion of the stockholders, it is not desirable to ask for the 
renewal of the charter, but to let it expire by limitation on February 24 next.” The action 
was taken In consequence of the State law passed last year requiring the separation of Na- 
tional and Savings banks. The Second National occupies quarters with the Fall River Five 
Cents Savings Bank. The Second National was organized as the Wamsutta State Bank in I860. 
It became a National bank in 1884. 

— Arrangements have been completed for the purchase of the assets and good* will of the 
Second National Bank by the Metacomet National Bank. 

The value of the shares In the Second National was stated to be about $170 when it was 
voted to go out of business, and the Metacomet will take the Second National's business and 
pay to the stockholders their share of the accumulations. 

The capital of the Metacomet is $500,000 ; of the Second National, $150,000. 

MIDDLE STATE8. 

Sham ok In, Pa.— There has been a reorganization of the Shamokin Banking Company, 
and several hundred shares of stock held by non-residents have been acquired by local busi- 
ness men. This will greatly increase the efficiency of the bank to local business enterprises. 
W. C. McConnell, the new President, is a leading resident of the town, and is well known 
throughout the State. He is prominently connected with a number of successful corpora- 
tions. T. J. Mullen, the new Vice-President, is also one of Shamokin's successful business 
men, being extensively interested in the coal andiron industries. Ivanhoe s. Huber, who 
was elected Cashier of the bank at the time of its organization, August 4, 1871, continues to 
hold this position. He has been unanimously elected by each new board of directors, and 
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during his thirty-one years of service has shown himself to he a thoroughly capable bank 
officer. 

To Protect Savings Depositors.— Senator Marshall has Introduced the following bill in 
the New York Legislature : 

♦ * * Nor shall any corporation, not under the supervision of the Banking Depart- 
ment, nor any individual firm, association or other corporation. In any manner represent or 
hold themselves out as engaged in or solicit the business specifically authorized by thfg arti- 
cle of the banking laws, or engage in any such business or any business substantially similar 
thereto, or adopt, use or advertise any rules or regulations similar to those in use generally 
by Savings banks, or issue pass-books or other evidences of deposits containing any such 
rules or regulations. Nothing in this section concerned shall be construed to prohibit em- 
ployers from receiving from time to time deposits of money from their employees and allow- 
ing and paying interest thereon. 

The avowed purpose of the bill is to prevent any possible deception being practiced upon 
depositors as to the character of the Institution in which they place their funds and to pro- 
tect the class of depositors who patronize Savings institutions. 

To Repeal Savings-Bank Tax.— The tax on the surplus of Savings banks in New York 
State, which is in effect a tax on deposits, is sought to be repealed by a bill introduced by 
Assemblyman Ellis. 

Bal timore.- On January 29 and 80 the officers and directors of the Citizens' National Bank 
received a number of invited visitors at the new banking rooms of the bank at Hanover and 
Pratt streets. These new rooms are completely appointed for the transaction of a banking 
business, and will enhance the bank's popularity. Officers of the Citizens' National are : 
President, Wesley M. Oler ; Vice-President, David Ambach : Cashier. Wm. H. O'Connell ; As- 
sistant Cashier, Albert D. Graham. 

Philadelphia.— The Girard National Bank has concluded negotiations by which it 
becomes the purchaser of the Mechanics' National Bank, consent of a majority of the stock' 
holders of the latter institution having been secured to part with their stock at $100 a share, 
an advance of $27 over the last recorded sale. 

—It is reported that the Market Street National Bank will increase its capital from $600,000 
to $1,000,000. 

Newark. N. J.— On account of increased business the shareholders of the Fidelity Trust 
Company have voted to increase the capital stock from $1,600,000 to $2,000,000. 

A Successful Private Bank —Messrs. North & Co., doing a private banking business at 
Unadilla, N. Y., present a very satisfactory report in their statement at the beginning of the 
present year. Their cash capital paid in is $25,000; surplus, $13,400, and deposits, $415^87. 

This bank makes and publishes regular detailed statements, the same as incorporated 
banks, and is in all respects a well-managed and prosperous bank. 

Buffalo, N. Y.— Arthur D. Bissell, Vice-President of the People's Bank since its organi- 
zation, is now President of that institution. Daniel O'Day, whom Mr. Bissell succeeds, has 
large interests in the Standard Oil Co. which require his attention. He retains all his finan- 
cial interests in the bank and continues to be a director. 

Mr. Bissell was formerly president of the New York State Bankers' Association, and is 
one of the well-known and popular bankers of the State. 

—The first annual election and banquet of the Buffalo Chapter of the American Institute 
of Bank Clerks, which was held on the evening of January 22 at the Castle Inn, was a most 
successful affair, there being over seventy present. 

The business meeting and election of officers resulted as follows : President, Ralph Croy, 
Bank of Buffalo ; vice-president, M. 8. Hall, 2d, Fidelity Trust Company ; secretary, L. L. 
Williams, Manufacturers and Traders' National Bank; treasurer, A. J. Duerr. Bank of Buf- 
falo. Those chosen to the executive committee were: E. N. Wilkes, Marine National Bank ; 
W. F. Duerr, Bank of Buffalo; Kenneth McDonald, Manufacturers and Traders* National 
Bank; Grant Blodgett, Bank of Buffalo; Frank Noble, Marine National *Bank. 

Rochester, N. Y.— Walter B. Duffy was recently elected President of the Flour City Na- 
tional Bank, to fill the vacancy caused by the death of Chauncey C. Woodworth. 

Appointed Bank Examiner.— Major John F. Finney, formerly Assistant Treasurer at 
Philadelphia, has been appointed a National bank examiner for central Pennsylvania. 

Syracuse, N. Y.— There have been some important changes made in the Salt Springs 
National Bank. State Senator Francis H. Gates has purchased the Gridley interests, and 
Robert Hudson has been elected second Vice-President and general manager of the bank. 
Mr. Hudson has been Vice-President of a bank at Kittanning. Pa., for twenty years. 

—Lyman C. Smith has been elected President of the National Bank of Syracuse, in place 
of John Dunn, Jr., who wished to be relieved of the duties of the office after eight years' ser- 
vice. He will continue with the bank as Vice-President. 
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Somerset, Md.— It Is the inteDtion of the Sayings Bonk of Somerset County to put up a 
modern bank building, to cost about $15,000. Work will begin on the new building either the 
coming spring or summer. 



SOUTHERN STATES. 

New Orleans, La.— James H. Hyde, vice-president of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, of New Tork, and Gage C. Tar bell, second vice-president of the same company, were 
recently elected directors of the Hibernia Bank and Trust Co., of this city. 

Terrell, Texas.— The Harris National Bank changed its title to the American National 
Bank on January 18, the business and management continuing as heretofore. This bank has 
$10(1000 capital, $118,485 surplus, and deposits amounting to about $270,000. Its officers are: 
President, John H. Corley; first Vice-President, Oscar Prioe; second Vice-President, T. E. 
Ooriey ; Cashier, W. P. Allen ; Assistant Cashier, Ben Allen. 

Saa Antonio. Texas.— At a meeting of the directors of the First National Bank, held 
January 14, the following officers were elected: President, J. C. Frost; Vice-President, J. T. 
Woodhull; Cashier, Ned Mcllhenny. 

Louisiana State Banks.— L. E. Thomas, State Fixaminer of State Banks, reports on Jan- 
uary 24 that there are ninety-six State banks doing business in the State, which is nearly 
double the number in existence four years ago. He states that the banks appear to be doing a 
good business. They are required to make reports to him not less than four times a year. 

Louisville, Ky.— The name of the National Trust Co. has been changed to the United 
States Armor Vault and Trust Company. 

Increase of Capital.— The stockholders of the Wachovia Loan and Trust Co. of Winston- 
Salem. N. C., have increased its capital stock from $200,000 to $500,000. 

At l a n ta. Ga.— A statement of the banks of which Wm. 8. Witham is either President or 
financial agent shows that the capital of these banks on January 1, 1902, was $700,000; and 
$5B6v800 on January 1, 1908. Between these two dates the net profits increased from $287,086 
to $506^284, and deposits from $2,008,829 to $*251,811. 

These banks have no connection one with the other, each having its own charter, its own 
capital and local board of directors and officers. 

—The Lowry National Bank earned twenty per cent, on its capital the past year. After 
paying an eight per cent, dividend, amounting to $24,000, the sum of $35,000 was added to 
undivided profits. Owing to the large addition to the bank's business the capital will be 
increased to $500,000, the new stock being sold at $200, the premium being carried to surplus, 
making the surplus and profits $260,000. 

New Banks In Kentucky.— During the year 1902 there were organized in the State of 
Kentucky forty-nine State and private banks. They have a combined capital of $1,470,000. 
Tbfe increases the total number of banking institutions in the State to 312. 

WESTERN STATES. 

Fond da Lae, Wls.— The directors elected at the stockholders' meeting of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Fond du Lac, Wia., on January 18, unanimously elected J. B. Perry, President, 
and Ernest J. Perry, Cashier. 

J. B. Perry has been Cashier of the bank for the past thirty-six years and Ernest J. Perry 
Assistant Cashier for the past ten years. 

In 1864 the First National Bank succeeded the Bank of the North West, which was organ- 
ised in 1856. J. B. Perry has been connected with the bank continuously for forty-eight 
years. The bank has had a long and successful career, and its business at the present time is 
the largest in its history, and is continually growing. 

Chicago.— John C. Craft, formerly Cashier of the Bankers National Bank, has been elected 
Vice-President of that institution, and Frank P. Judson, formerly Assistant Cashier, was 
elected Cashier to succeed Mr. Craft. 

— Francis P. Putnam is the new Assistant Cashier of the National Bank of North Amer- 
ica, and Ward W. Willi ts, Charles O. Austin and Aylmer K. Perry are new directors. 

— James H. Hyde, vice-president of the Equitable Life Assurance Society ; Geo. F. Baker, 
President of the First National Bank, of New Tork, and H. H. Porter, Jr., of New York, and 
Charles Deering, of this city, are new directors of the First National Bank. 

— Stockholders of the Fort Dearborn National Bank have under consideration a plan to 
double its capital stock, which is now $500,000. It is probable the Increase will be made about 
the middle of the year. 

At the annual meeting in January, President John A. King retired and was succeeded by 
L. A. Goddard, who had been Vice-President and Cashier. 
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South Omaha, Neb.— The South Omaha National Bank is bavin? a most satisfactory 
growth, its last statement showing a large increase in business in the past year. This bank’s 
prosperity is due to the careful provision made for meeting the requirements of its dealers. 
Guy C. Barton, Is President, B. A. Cudahy, Vice-President, Truman Buck, second Vice-Presi- 
dent, H. C. Boetwiek, Cashier, and H. C. Miller, Assistant Cashier. 



St. LoaU.- Manager T. A. Stoddartof the clearing-house has compiled a statement show- 
ing the progress of the banks and trust companies of St. Louis for the past year. 

A notable feature of the year was the large increase in the capitalization of the financial 
institutions, amount ing in the banks to $2,550,000 increase of capital and $7,850,000 increase of 
surplus. The trust companies showed an Increase in round figures of $5,740,000 capital and 
$9,400,000 surplus. The excess in amount of clearings for 1902 over the preceding year, which 
was a record-breaker, was $280,124. The capital and surplus of twenty banks and nine trust 
companies are given as follows : 

Capital . Surplus. 

Banks $20,450,000 $80,019,948 

Trust companies 20,365,800 24,014,880 

Title Guarantee Trust Co 1,500,000 886,595 



Total. 



$42,315,800 $44,951,873 



The total resouroes of the banks and trust companies were in December, 1901, $264^378,596 ; 
in December, 1902. $306,812,526; or a gain of $42,588,930. Dividends paid shareholders are shown 
by the report as follows : 

1901 . 1902 . 

Banks $L524.000 $1,978,000 

Trust companies 1,080,000 1,680,000 

$2,604,000 $3,608,000 

The clearing-house statement for 1900 shows the clearings to have been $1,688,849,494 ; 1901, 
$2,270,680,216; 1902, $2,506,804,820. 



— At a special meeting of the directors of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company, January 
5, John D. Davis was elected second Vice-President, and also a director. Samuel E. Hoffman 
was elected third Vice-President. 

During November and December this company increased its resouroes by $2,537,505. The 
total resources and liabilities of the company under date of the official call of October 31, 
1902, was $26,640,254. On December 81, 1902, the annual report to the stockholders, certified by 
chartered accountants, and verified by a committee of stockholders, no member of which 
was a director, showed resources and liabilities $29,177,759. 



Cincinnati.— Shareholders of the Fifth National Bank have unanimously approved of 
the increase of the capital stock from $800,000 to $600,000; one-half of the increase will be 
allotted to present shareholders at par, and the other $150,000 will be sold at 2U0, the premium 
being added to the surplus, making that item $860,000. The regular eight per cent, annual 
dividend will be continued. 



—The capital of the Merchants’ National Bank will be increased from $600,000 to $1,000,000. 
M. E. Ingalls succeeds H. C. Yergason as President, the latter becoming Vice-President. 

Minneapolis, Minn.— At the reoent annual meeting of the shareholders of the First Na- 
tional Bank, Captain John Martin, who had been connected with the bank for thirty-seven 
years, resigned as President, but remains a director. J. B. Gilflllan was elected to succeed 
him as President. 



—The Northwestern National Bank added three directors to the board at the recent 
annual meeting, and elected Cashier E. W. Decker Vice-President and Assistant Cashier 
Joseph Chapman, Jr., Cashier. Charles W. Farwell was made Assistant Cashier. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.— Harvey J. Hollister, who has been a bank Cashier here for fifty 
years, has been elected Vice-President of the Old National Bank, his sou. Clay H. Hollister, 
succeeding him as Cashier. Mr. Harvey J. Hollister was Cashier of the Old National Bank 
and its predecessor, the First National, since 1864, and before that was identified with private 
banks. Mr. Clay H. Hollister, who succeeds his father as Cashier, has been Assistant Cashier 
for several years. 

Frank S. Coleman, who has filled various positions in the bank for the past eleven years, 
was chosen Assistant Cashier. 



Cleveland, Ohio.— Stockholders have ratified the consolidation of the Savings and Trust 
Company and the Citizens’ Savings and Loan Association, the new company to be known 
as the Citizens’ Savings and Trust Company, and to have a capital of $3,000,000. 
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Omaha, Neb.— At the annual meeting of the shareholders of the Omaha National Bank, 
Charles E. Waite was elected Cashier and Frank Boyd, Assistant Cashier. 

Springfield, III.— Stockholders of the Farmers’ National Bank have authorized the con- 
struction of a new modern fire- proof building, to be put up in the present year. 

The Farmers’ National Bank is one of the soundest and most prosperous banks in Central 
Illinois. It was organized May 15, 1882, and since that time the management has built up a 
business that gives it a place in the front rank among the financial institutions of Illinois. 
Its business has always been largely with the farmers of the county, but it also does a very 
large commercial business. 



PACIFIC SLOPE. 

San Francisco.— The Bank Commissioners have l&ued a statement showing the aggregate 
condition of the nine Savings banks of San Francisco as it stood at the close of business 
December 31, 1902. According to it their total resources aggregate $154,762,790. The deposits 
amount to $144,295,034. The gain in deposits from December 31, 1901, to December 31, 1902, has 
been $10,864,531 and the gain in assets during the same period has been $11,237,794. This is the 
greatest increase ever made in the State. 

8pokane, Wash.— The first annual dinner of the Spokane Clearing-House was held at the 
Hotel Spokane, January 24, 1903. Each bank had four representatives and there were four 
bankers present from out of town. 

Condition of Wyoming Banks.— Harry B. Henderson, State Examiner, furnishes the 
following information regarding the banks of Wyoming : 

Feb. *5, 1909. Non. 25, 1909 . 



National banks $6,511,671 $7,961,470 

State banks 1,285,281 1,828,706 

Private banks 1,528,198 1,682,482 



Total $9,825,151 $11,472,661 



Number of National banks, 15; State, 18; private, 9. 

CANADA. 

Montreal. —The capital of the Bank of Montreal Is to be Increased from $12,000,000 to 
$14,000,000. 



Failures, Suspensions and Liquidations. 

Georgia. —The People’s Bank, of Barnesville, recently made an assignment to E. Rumble 
and A. A. Murpbey. It was a reorganization of a bank which failed in 1901, and was unable 
to take up certificates issued under the reorganization plan. 

Iowa.— Michael Snyder, doing business at Grinnell under the title of the Citizens* Bank, 
filed a petition in bankruptcy recently. He scheduled his liabilities at $12,000 and claimed 
assets of over $50,0U0. 

Kan sa s .— On January 15 the Bank of Toronto was reported suspended with liabilities 
amounting to $30,000. 

Kentucky.— On January 9 the Corn and Tobacco Bank went into liquidation, its assets 
and liabilities being assumed by a local bank which will close up the affairs of the liquidating 
institution. 

Mississippi.— The Merchants’ Bank, of Grenada, made an assignment January 25. There 
had been a run on the bank for several days prior to its suspension. The bank was organized 
in 1886, and had $60,000 capital. 

Nebraska.— The Bank of Verdigre, doing business at Verdigris, closed January 22. Ac- 
cording to the last published statement the deposits were $19,803. 

Ohio.— On January 26 the banking firm of Boughton, Ford A Co., made an assignment to 
C. J. Williams. It is understood that the liabilities are $300,000 and assets close to $500,000, con- 
sisting, it is reported, largely of farm mortgages. 

Texas.— C. N. Fleager A Co„ of Jacksonville, suspended January 20, and it was reported 
that the members of the firm bad left town. 
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NEW NATIONAL BANK8. 

The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organised 
since our last report. Names of offloersAnd other particulars regarding these new National banka 
will be found under the different State headings. 

National Banks Organized. 

•6668— First National Bank, Murray, Utah. Capital, $25,000. 

0660-First National Bank, Buffalo, North Dakota. Capital, $26,000. 

'6600-Merchants and Manufacturers' National Bank, Sharon, Pennsylvania. Capital, $175,000. 

6661— First National Bank, Belle Fourche, South Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 

6662— Stapleton National Bank, Stapleton, New Tork. Capital, $100,000. 

6568— First National Bank, Orand Rapids, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 

6664 - Granite City National Bank, Granite, Illinois. Capital, $50,000. 

6665— First National Bank, Lelpelo, Ohio. Capital, $25,000. 

6666— National Bank of Cambridge, Cambridge, Ohio. Capital, $100,000. 

6667— Colonial National Bank, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. Capital, $1,000,000. 

•6566— National Bank of Turtle Creek, Turtle Creek, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000. 

6660— Rimersburg National Bank, Rimersburg, Pennsylvania. Capital, $26,000. 

6670 - First National Bank, Temple, Oklahoma. Capital, $25,000. 

6671— Boyd National Bank, Boyd, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 

6572— National City Bank, Waco, Texas. Capital, $100,000. 

6578 — First National Bank, South Fork, Pennsylvania. Capital, $60,000. 

6674— First National Bank, Turtle Creek, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000. 

6575— First National Bank, Seymour. Wisconsin. Capital, $80,000. 

6676— First National Bank, Montezuma, Georgia. Capital, $80,000. 

6677— First National Bank, 8boshone, Idaho. Capital, $25,000. 

6678— First National Bank, Mannsville, Indian Territory. Capital, $26,000. 

6679— First National Bank, Globe, Arizona. Capital, $50,000. 

6680— New Alexandria National Bank, New Alexandria, Pennsylvania. Capital, $26,000. 

6681 -Pleasant Unity National Bank, Pleasant Unity, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000. 

6682— First National Bank, New Cumberland, West Virginia. Capital, $40,000. 

6688 -First National Bank, Renville, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 

H084— First National Bank, Cottonwood, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 

6686-First National Bank, Howard, South Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 

6686— First National Bank, Le Roy, Illinois. Capital, $50,000. 

6687— First National Bank, Huntington, New Tork. Capita), $60,000. 

6688— Garrett National Bank, Oakland, Maryland. Capital, $50,000. 

6689— Saint Marys National Bank, Saint Marys, Pennsylvania. Capital. $125,000. 

6690— Exchange National Bank, Cottonwood Falls, Kansas. Capital, $50,000. 

6691— 8andoval National Bank, Nogalez, Arizona. Capital, $25,000. 

Applications to Organize National Banks Approved. 

The following notices of intention to organize National banks have been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice : 

First National Bank, Dallastown, Pennsylvania; by Jno. W. Minnicb, et al . 

Commercial National Bank, Rensselaer, Indiana ; by A. Parkison, et al. 

Farmers' National Bank, Vlnita, Indian Territory : by F. M. Smith, et al. 

New York State National Bank, New York, New York ; by Hector M. Hutchings, et al. 
Merchants' National Bank, Oakes, North Dakota; by E. J. Walton, et al. 

First National Bank, Erie, Illinois ; by E. F. Fassig, et aL 

People's National Bank, Mount Pleasant, Ohio; by Michael Gallagher, et al. 

First National Bank, Clarksdale, Mississippi : by W. P. Holland, et al. 

Mt. Gilead National Bank, Mt. Gilead, Ohio; by H. H. Harlan, et at. 

First National Bank, Garrett, Pennsylvania ; by Frank B. Black, et al. 

First National Bank, Stonewall, Indian Territory ; by Tom Hope, et al. 
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First National Bank, Orangeville, Idaho; by Jno. P. Vollmer. 

Fairfield National Bank, Fairfield, IHinois : by Adam Rinard, et al. 

First National Bank, Canadian, Texas; by D. J. Young, et al. 

Washington National Bank, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. ; by Jno. C. Reilly, et aL 
First National Bank, Me Loud, Oklahoma; by Thomas Hollis, et aL 
Miners* National Bank, Miners Mills, Pennsylvania; by William N. Reynolds, Jr., et al . 
First National Bank, Anover, Ohio; by R. A. Black, et at. 

Farmers* National Bank, Rocks, Maryland ; by B. L. Oldfield, et al. 

Flat Top National Bank, Bluefleld, West Virginia; by Tbos. R Peery, et at. 

Netoong National Bank, Netcong, New Jersey ; by D. M. Cook, et at. 

Stone Fort National Bank, Nacogdoches, Texas; by E. 8. Wood fin, et aL 
First National Bank, Minoo, Indian Territory ; by H. B. Johnson, et al. 

National Bank of Barnesville, BarnesviUe, Ohio; by O. P. Norris, et al. 

First National Bank, Miles Station, Texas; by Jno. J. Cox, et al. 

First National Bank, Liberal, Kansas; by C. Q. Chandler, et al. 

First National Bank, Bisbee, North Dakota: by C. E. Dinehart, et al. 

First National Bank, Lodge Center, Minnesota; by J. W. Cooper, et of. 

First National Bank, Cherokee, Oklahoma; by E. J. Votaw, et al. 

First National Bank, Rocky Mount, Virginia: by Jno. W. Woods, et al. 

First National Bank, Elmer, New Jersey ; by 8. P. Foster, et al. 

First National Bank, Summerville, Ohio ; by J. W. Alderton, et al. 

Capital National Bank, Jackson, Mississippi ; by R. W. Mill saps, et al. 

German National Bank of Northern Kansas, Beloit, Kansas ; by 8. A. Bonnlfleld, et aL 
Portland National Bank, Portland, Pennsylvania; by James Wied man, et al. 

First National Bank, Royal ton, Minnesota; by Charles R. Rhoda, et al. 

Total National Bank, Tulsa, Indian Territory; by L. C. Parmenter. et at. 

First National Bank, Lin coin ton, North Carolina ; by J. H. Ramsaur, et al. 

Simmons National Bank, Pine Bluff, Arkansas; by N. B. Sllgh, et al. 

First National Bank, Cerro, Gordo, Illinois ; by 8. M. Funk, et al. 

First National Bank, Oriskany Falls, New York ; by C. W. Clark, et al. 

Farmers and Merchants* National Bank, Cannon Falls, Minnesota; by T. L. Beiseker, et al~ 
Farmers* National Bank, Lincoln, Kansas ; by J. 8. Stover, et al. 

First National Bank, Dunnell, Minnesota; by Geo. W. Gruwell, et al. 

Application for Conversion to National Banks Approved. 

First 8tate Bank, Miller, South Dakota; into First National Bank. 

Citiaens' Bank, Belington, West Virginia; into Citizens* National Bank. 

Lake Crystal State Bank, Lake Crystal, Minnesota; into First National Bank. 

Boon Savings Bank, Doon, Iowa; into First National Bank. 

Bank of Rice Lake, Rice Lake, Wisconsin ; into First National Bank. 

Col man State Bank, Colman, South Dakota; into First National Bank. 

Highland Bank, Highland, Illinois; into First National Bank. 

Evarts State Bank, Evarts. South Dakota ; into First National Bank. 



NEW BANK8 f BANKERS, ETC. 



ALABAMA . 

Att all A— People’s Bank and Trust Co.; cap- 
ital, 9100,000; Pres., L. C. Harding ; Cks., W. 
T. Bid well. 

Hartford— Bank of Hartford ; capital, 92,- 
600; PreeL, D. N. James; Cas., Ford Butler. 
Hurtbboro— Bank of Hurtsboro; capital, 
95^00; Pres., T. 8. Davis ; Cas., C. J. Quin. 
Mobile— Central Trust Co.; capital, 1260,000; 
Pres., F. B. Merrill ; Vice- Pres., Jos. C. Rich ; 
8ec. and Treas., Murray Wheeler. 

ARIZONA. 

Globe— First National Bank (successor to 
Bank of Globe); capital, $50,000; Pres., J. 
N. Porter; Cas., 8. F. Sullenberger ; Asst. 
Oas~, C. M. Cushman. 

Nogales— Sandoval National Bank, capital, 
925,000 ; Pres., Lycurgus Lindsay; Cas., 
Bracey Curtis. 



ARKANSAS. 

Blythe villb — Mississippi County Bank; 
capital, $26,000; Pres., Reg. Archillion; 
Cas., R. L. Morris. 

Fordyce — Citizens’ Bank; Pres., B. H. 

Wood: Cas., W. J. Proctor. 

Fokre8t City— Bank of Forrest City ; capi- 
tal, $80,000; Pres., Geo. B. Pettus; Cas M 
Eugene Williams. 

Little Rook— Capital City Savings Bank; 
capital, $5,000; Pres., M. W. Gibbs; Cas., 
W. A. Singfleld. 

Malvern— Hot Springs County Bank ; cap- 
ital, $12,600; Pres., H. A. Butler; Cas., H.L. 
McDonald. 

GEORGIA. 

Montezuma— First National Bank ; capital. 
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$80,000; Pres., E. B. Lewis; CaA, Chas. B. 
Lewis. 

Ten nil lb— F. N. A J. W. Smith. 

IDAHO. 

Shoshone— First National Bank; capital, 
*25,000; Pres., F. IL Gooding ; Cas., Charles 
M. Hemphill. 

ILLINOIS. 

Baldwin —Bank of Baldwin; Pres., E. B. 

McGuire ; Cas., W. R. Preston. 

Chicago -Spanish-American International 
Bank: capital, *100,000; Parker H. 

Sercombe, Mgr. 

East Lynn— Bank of East Lynn (successor 
to Bank of Lynn) . 

Granite— Granite City National Bank; cap- 
ital, $50,000; Pres., Geo. W. Niedringhaus; 
Cas„ Chas. F. Stelae). 

Jersbyville— Jersey State Bank; capital, 
$26,000; Pres., T. 8. Chapman; Cas., R. W. 
Greene. 

Lb Roy -F irst. National Bank (successor to 
Citizens* Bank); capital, *50,000; Pres., Fred 
Co 11 iso n ; Cas., David Crumbaugh. 
INDIANA. 

Elwood— El wood State Bank; capital, $76,- 
000; Pres., O. B. Frazier; Cas., Chis. C. 
Dehority ; Asst. Cas., W. A. Dehority. 
Kodts— Bank of Kouts ; capital, *6,000 ; Pres., 
Robert Parker ; Cas., F. W. Shaffner. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Broken Arrow — Traders and Planters* 
Bank; Pres., John Lonnberg; Cas., F. W. 
Hurd. 

Mannsville— First National Bank: capital, 
$26,000; Pres., L. E. Covey: Cas., E. V. 
Wolverton. 

IOWA. 

Baxter— Farmers* State Bank (successor to 
Farmers* Bank): capital, $26,000; Pres., L. 
D. Ozmun ; Cas., L. E. Fowler ; Asst. Cas., 
W. D. Ozmun. 

Gruver— Gruver Savings Bank (successor to 
Bank of Gruver); capital. $10.0U0; Pres., 
Wm. Stuart ; Cas., R. A. Pal meter, 
Ottumwa— South Ottumwa Bank ; Pres^ W. 

A. Mclntire ; Cas., B. A. Hand. 

Pleasant Plains— Farmers and Merchants* 
Bank; capital, $6,000; Pres, and Cas., S. 

. Diokerson ; Asst. Cas., H. G. Van Orsdel. 
KANSAS. 

Arkansas City— Citizens* State Bank ; cap- 
ital, *50,000 ; Pres„ Geo. S. Hartley; Cas., N. 
D. Sanders. 

Cottonwood — Exchange National Bank 
(successor to State Exchange Bank); capi- 
tal, $60,000; Pres., H. F. GlUett ; Cas., L. M. 
Swope. 

KENTUCKY. 

Paducah— Mechanics and Farmers* Savings 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., B. H. Scott; 
Cas., Cook Husbands; Asst. Cas., Ed. L. 
Atkins. 



LOUISIANA. 

Independence — Bank of Independence ; 
capital, *10,000 ; Pres., P. L. Dolhonde ; Cas., 
Harry D. Wilson. 

MARYLAND. 

Oakland— Garrett National Bank (successor 
to Garrett County Bank); capital, *60,000; 
Pres., Daniel E. Offutt; Vice-Pres., G. 8. 
Hamill ; Cas., Scott T. Jones. 

Ridokly— Ridgely Savings Bank of Caroline 
County; capital, $10,000; Pres., Thomas A. 
Smith; Cas., Harry Gibson. 

MICHIGAN. 

Avoca— Avoca Bank ; Cas., C. V. Andrew. 
Kingsley— Bank of Kingsley ; capital, $10,- 
000; D. H. Power Prop.; W. J. Racbow 
Mgr. 

MINNESOTA. 

Badger— S tate Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., 
W. 8. 8hort ; Cas„ J. C. Spencer. 

Boyd— Boyd National Bank; capital, *25,000 ; 
Pres., Lloyd G. Moyer; Cas., O. H. Bye; 
Asst. Cas., N. A. Ronning. 

Cottonwood— First National Bank (succes- 
sor to Security State Bank); capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., J. H. Cat! in ; Cas., Chas. Catlin. 
Fertile— Fertile Mortgage and Investment 
Co. ; capital, $25,000 ; Pres., M. J. Plhl ; Vice- 
Pres.. Lewis Larson ; Sec., M. T. Dalquist ; 
Treas., B. E. Dalquist. 

Houston— Citizens’ State Bank ; capital, *10,- 
000; Pres., Theodore Wold; Cas., W. J. 
Naylor. 

Kasota— First State Bank; capital, $15,000; 

Pres., C. W. Babcock; Cas*, O. P. Buell. 
Grand Rapids— First National Bank (suc- 
cessor to Lumbermen’s Bank) ; capital, *26,- 
000; Pres., C. W. Hastings; Cas., F. P. Shel- 
don ; Asst. Cas., C. E. Alkin. 

Moose Lake— Bank of Moose Lake ; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., John Street; Cas., L. M. 
Street. 

Rbnville— First National Bank (successor 
to Security Bank); capital, *26,000; Pres., 
H. N. Stabeok. 

St. Paul— Midway Bank; capital, $15,000; 
Pres., A. Z. Drew ; Cas., A. P. Nelson ; Asst. 
Cas., H. E. Backieloo. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Corinth— Citizens* Savings Bank ; capital, 
$15,000; Pres*, J. O. Llddon ; Cas., B. F. Lid- 
don. 

MISSOURI. 

Tuscumbia— Bank of Tuscumbla ; capital, 
$15,000 ; Pres., R. M. Marshall ; Cas., William 
H. Haverstraw. 

NEBRASKA. 

Nickerson — First Bank; capital, $7,500; 
Pres., W. J. Courtwright; Cas., H. J. 8id- 
ner ; Asst. Cas., A. W. Sprick. 

Sterling— First State Bank ; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., John R. Pierson ; Cas^ Fred. Catch- 
pole. 
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NEVADA. 

Tonopah— N ye County Bank; capital, $50,- 
000 ; Pres., T. L. Oddie ; Cas., Jno. 8. Cook. 

NEW YORK. 

Huntington— First National Bank ; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., James N. Brown ; Cas., John 
F. Wood ; Asst Cas., Wm.8. Funnel 1. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Binford — First State Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., N. M. Young- ; Cas., A. G. Bonbus. 

Buffalo— First National Bank (successor to 
Bank of Buffalo) ; capital, $25,000 : Pres., 
B. E. More ; Cas^ 8. G. More ; Asst. Cas., 
A. L Bay ley. 

Denhoff— Denhoff State Bank ; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., W. H. M’Clusky; Cas., A. L. 
M’Clusky ; Asst. Cas., A. A. Hendricks. 

Lehr— Farmers and Merchants* Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., Henry C. De Laney ; Cas., 
Bertha Maloy. 

Mohall— Mohall Security Bank; capital, $10,- 
000: Pres^ M. 0.*Hall ; Cas., Minnie Hall. 

OHIO. 

Cambridge— The National Bank (successor 
to Old National Bank) ; capital, $100,000; 
Pres., 8. J. McMahon ; Cas., C. 8. McMahon ; 
Asst. Cas., W. N. Patterson. 

Letpsic— F irst National Bank ; capital, $26,- 
000: Pres-, W. A. White; Cas., Bert Mann. 

Mt. ORAB-Bank of Mt. Orab; capital, $26,- 
000; Pres., C. W. Kibler; Cas., P. A. Wick- 
erham. 

Zanesville— American Bank ; Pres., J. B. 
Hunter; Vioe-Pres., F. C. Dietz; Cas., Geo. 
Brown ; Asst. Cas., H. C. Shepherd. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Guthbie— Bank of Commerce; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Fred C. Dolcater; Vice-Pres., 
A. L. Cockrum : Cas.. Wm. 8. Stules. 

Temple— First National Bank ; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., D. C. Cogdell ; Cas., J. C. Tandy. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Danville— People’s Bank; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., John Benfleld : Cas., J. B. Watson. 

Dunmobb— Fidelity, Deposit and Discount 
Bank ; capital, $00,000. 

New Alexandria— New Alexandria Na- 
tional Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., Doty 
Guthrie. 

Pittsburg — Colonial National Bank; capi- 
tal, $1,000,000 ; Pres., Joshua Rhodes ; Vice- 
Pres. and Cas., R. J. Moorhead ; Asst. Cas., 
A. B. McDonald. 

Pleasant Unity— Pleasant Unity National 
Bank ; capital, $25,000 ; Pres., A. H. Bell. 

Himebsburq— Rimersburg National Bank; 
capital, $25,000 ; Pres„ Miles Smith ; Cas., 
W. A. Wick. 

Royebsfobd— Royersford Trust Co. (succes- 
sor to Home National Bank) ; Pres., J. A. 
Buckwalton ; Treas., Geo. W. Bowman. 

8aint Marts— Saint Marys National Bank ;. 
capital, $125,000; Pres., James K. P. Hall; 
Gas., John B. Robertson. 



Sharon— Merchants and Manufacturers* Na- 
tional Bank; capital, $175,000; Pres., John 
Carley ; Cas., C. H. Pearson. 

South Fork— First National Bank ; capital, 
$50,000 ; Pres., Geo. B. Stineman. 

Turtle Creek— First National Bank ; capi- 
tal, $50,000 ; Pres., W. H. Hunter ; Cas., Paul 
R. Holland. — National Bank of Turtle 
Creek (successor to Citizens* Bank); capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., U. G. Williams; Acting 
Cas., W. T. Bennett. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Belle Fourche— First National Bank ; cap- 
ital, $26,000; Pres., Geo. H. Rathman ; Cas., 
D. R. Evans. 

Delmont— Security State Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., Geo. D. Cord; Cas., M. D. 
Cord. 

Howard— First National Bank (successor to 
Security Bank): capital, $25,000; Pres., Wm. 
Jacobsen ; Cas., C. L. Oleson. 

TENNESSEE. 

Smith ville— People’s Bank ; capital, $10,000 ; 
Pres., R. B. West ; Cas., Thomas Mason. 

TEXAS. 

Cleburne— Western Bank and Trust Co.; 
8am P. Rumsen, Mgr. 

Waco— National City Bank (successor to 
City Savings Bank); capital, $100,000 ; Pres., 
W. D. Mayfield; Cas., John D. Mayfield; 
Asst. Cas., Dan Morris, Jr. 

UTAH. 

Murray— First National Bank : capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Lewis S. Hills; Acting Cas., L. 
W. Burton. 

WASHINGTON. 

ENDicoTT-Bankof Endtcott; Pres., William 
Huntley ; Cas. Geo. H. Huntley. 

Kennewick - Exchange Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., 8. H. Amon; Vice-Pres., M. F. 
Setters ; Cas., A. R. Graham. 

Wenatchee— Farmers and Merchants* Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Mgr., I. M. Tompkins. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

New Cumberland— First National Bank ; 
capital, $40,000; Pres., John A. Campbell; 
Cas., James E. Brandon. 

Wayne— Wayne County Bank; capital, $26,- 
000; Pres., B. J. Prichard; Cas., Clyde 
Miller. 

WISCONSIN. 

Nelbonvillb— Bank of Nelson ville; Pres., 
H. Johnson ; Cas., K. H. Johnson; Asst. 
Cas., J. O. Foxen. 

New Holstein— 8tate Bank ; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., H. C. Timm; Cas., Frederick 
Bullwinkel. 

Seymour — First National Bank; capital, 
$30,000; Pres., J. H. Taylor; Cas., Thomas 
Coghill. 

WYOMING. 

Newcastle— Stock Growers and Merchants* 
Bank ; capital, $15,000 ; Pres., Jacob Faebn- 
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drich ; Cas., W. J. McCrea ; Aset. Gas., M. EL 
Bauer. 

CANADA. 

ONTARIO. 

Owensound — Traders’ Bank of Canada ; 
Norman Boss, Mgr. 



NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 
Didsbubo— Union Bank of Canada; E. 
Irwin, MgT. 

Fort Saskatchewan— Union Bank of Can- 
ada : J. J. Anderson, Mgr. 

Lumsden -Union Bank of Canada; O. J. 
Hunter, Mgr. 



CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL ETC. 



AT. A'R A1WT A , 

Birmingham -Birmingham Trust and Sav- 
ings Co. ; Tom O. Smith, Vice-Pres. ; W. H. 
Manley, Cas.; Benson Cain, Asst. Cas. 

CALIFORNIA. 

San Bernardino -San Bernardino National 
Bank ; J. W. Roberts, Pres., deoeased. 
COLORADO. 

Denver— Continental National Bank; Mah- 

lon D. Thatcher, Pres. First Nat. Bank; 

Thomas Keely, 2d Vioe-Pres. in place of Q. 
E. Ross-Lewm ; F. G. Moffat, Cas. in place 
of Thos. Keely ; C. S. Haughwout, 2d Asst. 
Cas. in place of F. G. Moffat. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Danbury — National Pahquioque Bank ; 

title changed to City National Bank. 

New Haven— Yale National Bank; Edward 
8. Greeley, Pres, in place of Samuel E. 
Merwin. 

New London— National Bank of Commerce; 

B. A. Armstrong, Vice-Pres.: Wm. H. 
Beeves, Asst. Cas. 

Norwich— First N ational Bank ; Franklin 8. 
Jerome, Pres, in place of Daniel B. Spalding ; 
no 2d Vice-Pres. in place of Franklin 8. 
Jerome; C. L. Hopkins, Cas. in place of 
Franklin S. Jerome ; no Asst. Cas. in place 

of C. L. Hopkins. Uncas National Bank ; 

W. 8. Allis, Pres, in place of W. N. Black- 
stone ; Wm. A. Fitch, Vice-Pres. in place of 
W. 8. Allis. 

DELAWARE. 

Middletown— People’s National Bank; Geo. 
M. D. Hart, Pres, in place of G. W. Naudain, 
deceased. 

GEORGIA. 

Bainbridob— First National Bank; John D. 
Harrell, Pres. 

ILLINOIS. 

Brocton— Brocton Bank; C. A. Roll, Cas., 
deceased. 

Chicago— Bankers National Bank; John C. 
Craft, Vice-Pres. ; Frank P. Judson, Cas. ; 
Charles C. Willson and Charles Ewing, Asst. 

Cas. National Bank of North America; 

Francis V. Putnam. Asst. Cas. Fort 

Dearborn National Bank; L. A. Goddard, 
Pres, in place of John A. King. 

Mason City— Farmers’ State Bank; capital 
increased to $50,000. 

Morris — Grundy County National Bank: 
J. C. Carr, Pres, in place of O. E. Collins; 

C. Collins, Vice-Pres. in place of Story H. 
Matteson ; J. W. McKindley, Cas. in place 



of J. C. Carr ; E. T. Carr, Asst. Cas. in place 
of J. W. McKindley. 

Springeield — Springfield Marine Bank ; 
Benjamin H. Ferguson, Pres, deceased. 

INDIANA. 

New Castle— First National Bank; J. W. 
Maxim, Pres, in place of E. B. Phillips; E. 

B. Phillips, Cas. in place of W. F. Byrket; 
W. J. Murphy, Asst. Cas. 

IOWA. 

Britt — First National Bank; surplus in- 
creased to $15,000. 

Gravity— Gravity Bank ; Chas. Bally, Cas. 
McGregor— First National Bank; no Asst. 

Cas. in place of F. S. Richards. 

Rock Rapids— Lyon County Bank ; J. K. P. 
Thompson, deceased. 

Sioux City— Livestock National Bank; Geo. 
H. Rath man. Pres, in place of L. C. Elston, 
resigned. 

Waukon— Waukon 8tate Bank; Lewis W. 
Hersey, Pres., deoeased. 

KANSAS. 

Arkansas City— Home National Bank; F. 

L. Wooddeli, Pres, in place of Howard Rosa. 
Republic — Republic State Bank; W. 8. 
Lower, Pres, in place of Z. Stover; 8. W. 
Jones, Cas. 

KENTUCKY. 

Carrollton — Carrollton National Bank ; 

C. B. Winslow, Pres, in place of H. M. Wins- 
low. 

Danville— Boyle National Bank; Boyle O. 
Bodes, Pres, in place of Robert P. Jacobs, 
deceased. 

Henderson — Henderson National Bank ; 

C. E. Dallam, Cas. in place of S. K. Sneed. 
Lexington — Third National Bank; W. J. 
Lough ridge. Pres, in place or John W. 
Berkley. 

Louisville — National Trust Co.: title 
changed to United States Armor Vault and 
Trust Co. 

Versailles — Harris-Seller Banking Co.; 
Thomas Seller, Pres, in place of Nathaniel 
Harris, deceased. 

Worth ville — Worth vilie Deposit Bank ; 
Geo. C. Hall, Jr., Cas., resigned. 

LOUISIANA. 

Lake Charles— Calcasieu National Bank; 
capital increased to $150,000. 

MAINE. 

Bangor— Kenduskeag National Bank: An- 
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gustus B. Fa mb am, Pres, in place of James 
Adams. 

Waterville— People’s Nat. Bank; Elbridge 
Hodgdon, Pres., deceased. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore— National Marine Bank; James 

Y. Wagner, Cas., deceased. City Trust & 

Banking Co.; Win. F. Wheatley, Pres, in 
place of Charles O’Donnell Lee; John D. 
Blake, First Vice-Pres.; Thomas O’Neill, 
Second Vice-Pres. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Arlington— Arlington National Bank; John 
Easton, Cas. in place of Wm. D. Higgins, 
resigned. 

Attleboro— First National Bank ; Fred. P. 
Mason, Cas. in place of Homer M. Daggett. 

Boston— Brighton Five Cents 8avings Bank; 

Geo. E. Brock, Treas., resigned. Home 

Savings Bank; Geo. E. Brock, Treas. 

Massachusetts National Bank ; D. G. Wing, 
Pres.; John W. Weeks, Vice-Pres. — Amer- 
ican National Bank; Herbert A. Libbey, 
Cas. 

Cambridge -Cambridge National Bank; I. 
8. Anable, Cas. in plaoe of John C. Bullard, 
resigned. 

Conway— Conway National Bank; John B. 
Packard, Pres. In place of W. G. Avery, re- 
signed. — Conway 8avings Bank; E. T. 
Cook, Treas. in plaoe of W. G. Avery, re- 
signed. 

Fall River— Fall River Savings Bank; Rob- 
ert Henry, Pres, in place of Thomas J. Bor- 
den, deceased. 

Gloucester— Gloucester Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co.; Sylvan us Smith, Pres, in place of 
George R. Bradford, deceased; Horace A. 

Smith, Asst. Treas. City Nat. Bank; Wm. 

A. Pew, Jr., Pres, in place of Sylvester 

Cunningham. First National Bank; John 

Gott, Pres, in place of Geo. R. Bradford, 
deceased : Arthur H. Steele, Cas. 

Holyoke — Hadley Falls National Bank; 
Harry J. Bard well, Cas. in place of Hubbel 
P. Terry, resigned. 

Lowell— Lowell Trust Co.; Geo. T. Sheldon, 
Treas., deceased. 

Oxto rd - Oxford National Bank ; Charles B. 
Sherman. Cas., deceased. 

Reading— First National Bank;C.C. White, 
Cas. in place of Henry Wells. 

Spencer— Spencer National Bank ; Frank A. 
Wilson, Cas. in place of Chas. W. Estes, Jr. 

W illiamsto wn Williamstown National 

Bank; Charles S, Cole, Pres. In place of 
John B. Gale, resigned. 

Yarmocthport — First National Bank of 
Yarmouth ; Joshua Crowell, Pres, in place 
of Samuel Snow. 

MICHIGAN. 

Corunna— First National Bank; W. F. Galla- 
gher, Pres, in place of L. W. Simmons. 

9 



Detroit— Detroit Trust Co.; Ralph Stone, 
Sec. 

Kalamazoo— First National Bank; F. N. 

Rowley, Pres.; G. W. Ritchie, Cas. 

Port Huron — St. Clair County Savings 
Bank ; Fred T. Moore, Cas. 

St. Johns— St. Johns National Bank ; R. C. 
Dexter, Cas. in place of P. E. Walsworth. 

MINNESOTA. 

Cottonwood— Cottonwood State Bank; I. 

L. Kolbei, Cas. in place of P. O. Lie berg. 
Minneapolis— F irst National Bank ; J. B. 

Gil Allan, Pres, in place of John Martin. 
Verndale— First National Bank; 8. L. Fra- 
zier, Vice-Pres. and Mgr.; Geo. W. Empey, 
Cas.; L. D. Frazier, Asst. Cas. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Biloxi— Bank of Biloxi : W. H. Buck, Cos.. 

in place of Charles Isom. 

Gulfport— Bank of Commerce ; capital In- 
creased to $25,000. 

Summit— Bank of Summit ; Oliver N. Bonney „ 
Asst. Cas. 

Terry— Bank of Terry ; R. F. Young, Cas. in. 
place of J. W. Grantham, resigned. 

MISSOURI. 

Campbell— Bank of Campbell; capital in- 
creased to $20,000. 

Fredericktown— Fredericktown Trust Co.; 

capital increased to $250,000. 

Miami -M iami Savings Bank; capital de- 
creased to $25,000. 

MONTANA. 

Bio Timber— B ig Timber National Bank; 

capital increased to $100,000. 
Whitesulphur Springs — First National 
Bank ; Geo. F. Harmon, Pres, in place of 
A. M. Henry. 

NEBRASKA. 

Lincoln— City National Bank; L. J. Dunn. 

Cas. in place of J. H. Auld, deceased. 
Omaha— Omaha National Bank; C. F. Mc- 
Grew, Vice-Pres.; Chas. E. Waite, Cas.; 
Frank Boyd, Asst. Cas. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Keene— Keene National Bank ; George A, 
Litchfield, Pres, in place of E. F. Lane. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Bridgeton — Bridgeton National Bank ; 

Thomas U. Harris, Pres., deceased. 
Newark— Fidelity Trust Co.; capital in- 
creased to $2,000,000. Merchants’ National 

Bank ; Jos. M. Hiker, Pres. ; J. S. Treat, 
Vice-Pres. 

Salem -Salem National Banking Co.; Geo. 
Hires, Pres. In place of Wyatt W. Miller. 

NEW YORK. 

Buffalo— People’s Bank : Arthur D. Biseell. 
Pres, in place of Daniel O’Day ; C. R. Hunt- 

ley, Vice-Pres. Fidelity Trust Co.; Wm. 

H. Walker, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

Brooklyn (New York City)— Twenty -Sixth 
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Ward Bank; John V. Jewell, Pres, in plaoe 
of Ditmas Jewell, resigned. 

Candor -First National Bank; N. D. Went- 
worth, Asst. Cas. in place of Frank M. 
Humiston. resigned. 

Corinth— Corinth National Bank; capital 
increased to 160,000. 

Dunkirk — Merchants* National Bank; 
Francis May, Pres, in plaoe of Charles D. 
Murray, deceased. 

Fort Plain— Fort Plain National Bank; 
Albert Sitteriey, Cas. in plaoe of Louis 
Dunckel, resigned. 

Fulton— Citizens* National Bank ; Barry E. 
Hannis, Asst. Cas. 

Hamburg— People’s Bank ; 8. F. Colvin, Cas. 
in place of M. F. Clark ; M. F. Clark, Asst. 
Cas. 

Kingston- State of New York National 
Bank ; D. N. Mathews, Pres, in place of 
James Van Leuven ; C. H. 8choonmaker, 
Vice-Pres. in plaoe of D. N. Mathews. 
Lowvillk— First National Bank ; Frederick 
MoCullock, Pres, in place of Chas. D. Bos- 
hart: Chas. D. Boshart, Vice-Pres. in place 
of John Pflster; W. J. Milligan, Asst. Cas. 
Nkw York— Seaboard National Bank ; Frank 
Dean, Vice-Pres. in place of J. F. Thomp- 
son. — Germau Exchange Bank; Charles 

L. Adrian, Pres, in place of M. J. Adrian, 

resigned ; Edmund F. 8wanberg, Cas. 

Riverside Bank ; Charles N. Tain tor. Pres. 

in place of Henry C. Copeland, resigned. 

Knickerbocker Trust Co.; Julian M. Ger- 
ard, 3d Vice-Pres.: J. McLean Walton, 
Asst. Sec.; Harris A. Dunn, Asst. Treas. 

Bowery Savings Bank ; Wm. H. S. Wood, 

Pres, in plaoe of John D. Hicks. Clar- 

ence 8. Day & Co.; succeeded by Day, 

Adams & Co. Fifth Avenue Bank ; B. H. 

Fancher, Cas. in place of Frank Dean; W. 

G. Gaston. Asst. Cas. Van Norden Trust 

Co.; Arthur King Wood, Sec. and Treas; 
Wm. W. Robinson, and James B. Haig, Jr., 

Asst. Treasurers. Metropolitan Trust 

Co.; A. A. Raven, Vice-Pres.; Benjamin 
Strong, Jr., 8ec. ; Chas. Baker, Jr., Treas. 

Pbbkskill— Westchester County National 
Bank; Robert Brotherton, Asst. Cas., de- 
ceased. 

Plattsburo— Vilas National Bank; H. G. 
Baker, Cas. in plaoe of Henry T. Kellogg, 
Acting Cas. 

Poughkeepsie— Fallkill National Bank; F. 

M. Johnston, Pres, in place of Edward Els- 
worth. 

Rochester— East Side Savings Bank; Bur- 
ton H. Daly, Sec. and Treas. in place of 

Platt B. Viele. Flour City National 

Bank ; Walter B. Duffy, Pres. 

Syracuse— Salt Springs National Bank ; Ro- 
bert Hudson. Second Vice-Pres.; G. How- 
ard Avery, Asst. Cas. National Bank of 

Syracuse ; Lyman C. Smith, Pres, in place 
of John Dunn, Jr. 



White Plains— Central Bank of Westches- 
ter County ; Howard E. Foster, Pres, in 
plaoe of Wm. H. Albro, deceased ; Jno. A. 
Snedeker, Cas. in plaoe of Howard E. Fos- 
ter; Jos. H. Mead, Asst. Cas. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Mount Airy— First National Bank; Mary 
L. Fawcett, Cas., resigned. 

OHIO. 

BUCYRU8— First National Bank; James B. 
Gormly, Jr., Cas.; Edwin G. Beal, Asst. 
Cas. 

Cincinnati — Merchants* National Bank ; 
capital Increased to $1,000,000 ; M. E. Ingalls, 
Pres, in plaoe of H. C. Yergason ; H. C. 
Yergason, additional Vice-Pres. — Western 
German Bank ; Edward F.Weil, Vice-Pres.; 

Geo. Opitz, Cas. Fifth National Bank ; 

capital Increased to $600,000. 

Cleveland— American Exchange National 
Bank; absorbed by Park National Bank. 
Savings and Trust Co. and Citizens* Sav- 
ings and Loan Association ; consolidated 
under title of Citizens’ Savings and Trust 
Co.; capital, $3,000,000; H. R. Newcomb, 
Pres. 

Dayton— City National Bank ; Wm. P. Cal- 
lahan, Pres., deceased. Dayton National 

Bank : S. W. Davies, Pres, in plaoe of R. C. 
Schenck, deceased. 

Lockland — First National Bank; A. M. 
Stearns, Vice-Pres. in place of G. W. Wal- 
ker. 

Newark— First National Bank; F.S. Wright, 
Pres. In place of J. Buckingham ; no Vice- 
Pres. in place of F. 8. Wright. 

Paines ville— Pni nes ville National Bank; 

F. H. Murray? Pres. 

Wapakoneta— People’s National Bank; A. 
A. Klipfel, Cas. 

Zanesville— First National Bank ; C. Stol- 
zenbach. Pres, in plaoe of W. A. Graham ; 

G. H. Stewart, Vice-Pres. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Alva — Exchange National Bank ; title 
changed to First Nat. Bank. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allentown— Second National Bank ; M. L. 
Yost, Vice-Pres; no Cas. in place of W. R. 
Klein ; C. H. Moyer, Asst. Cas. and Act. Cas. 
Bethlehem— Lehigh Valley National Bank ; 

Robert Packer Linderman, Pres., deceased. 
Canonbburg— First National Bank ; capital 
increased to $100,000. 

Ellwood City — Ell wood City National 
Bank ; capital increased to $75,000. 

Erie— Second National Bank; H. J. Leslie, 
Cas. in plaoe of W. M. Wallace, deceased. 
McKeesport — Citizens* National Bank ; 
absorbed by McKeesport Title and Trust 
Company. 

Monaca— Citizens* National Bank; Mont D. 

Youtes, Cas. in place of Thomas C. Fry. 
Philadelphia— Consolidation Nat. Bank: 
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Lou to M. 8plelberger, Cas. In place of Edwin 

H. Webb. Western National Bank;Cba& 

F. Wlgnall, Asst. Cas. 

Pittsburg— Marine National Bank ; Geo. C. 
Burgwln, Pres, in place of Wm. W. O’Neil, 

deceased; Thomas J. Wood, Vice -Pres. 

Tradesmen’s National Bank; B. H. Jen- 
nings, Pres, in place of J. N. Pew. 
8hamokin— Shamokln Banking Co.; W. C. 
McConnell, Pres. 

W jlbren — Citizens’ National Bank; Levi 
Smith, Pres, in place of B. T. Hazeltine. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Providence— National Bank of North Amer- 
ica; capital reduced to $500,000. Com- 

mercial National Bank ; Arthur H. Watson, 
Pres, in place of Isaac M. Potter. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Spartanburg — National Bank of Spartan- 
burg ; title changed to First National Bank ; 
capital Increased to $800,000. 

TENNESSEE. 

Johnson CiTY-Unaka National Bank; J. 

D. Cox, Pres., deceased. 

Jonesboro— The Banking and Trust Co.; J. 

D. Cox, Pres., deceased. 

Knoxville— Holston National Bank; Joseph 
P. Gaut, Pres. In place of H. 8. Mlzner; 
John A. Armstrong, Cas. 

Memphis — Memphis Trust Co. ; capital in- 
creased to $700,000. 

Nashville - First National Bank; F. O. 
Watts, Pres, in plaoe of Joel W. Carter; 
Randol CureJl, Cas. in plaoe of F. O. Watts. 
Smith ville— Farmers and Traders’ Bank; 

capital Increased to $15,000. 

So. Pittsburg— First National Bank; T. G. 
Garrett, Pres, in plaoe of W. D. Spears. 

TEXAS. 

Hillsboro — 8afe Deposit and Trust Co.; 
H. H. Simmons, Pres. ; J. W. Gilliam, Vioe- 
Pres. ; H. N. Tinker, Cas. ; F. B. MoLarty, 
Asst. Cas. 

LocKHART-Lockhart National Bank; capi- 
tal increased to $100,000. 

San Antonio — Frost National Bank; J. T. 

Woodbull, Vioe-Pres. ; Ned MoRbenny, Cas. 
Tmrrell— Harris Nat. Bank; title changed 
to American National Bank. 

W inn a boro — Farmers’ National Bank; C. B. 
Gorham, Vioe-Pres. in plaoe of G. R. L. 
White; L. D. Hess, Cas. In place of W. H. 
Holley ; no Asst. Cas. in plaoe of L. D. Hess. 

UTAH. 

8a lt Lakb City— Utah National Bank ; B. 

G. Baybouid, Cas., resigned. National 

Bank of tbe Republic ; Geo. A. Lowe, Vioe- 
Pres., deceased. 

VERMONT. 

Barre— National Bank of Barre; Dean P. 
Towne, Cas. in place of Frank G. Howland. 



Waterbury — Water bury National Bank; 
B. B. Joslyn, Asst. Cas. 

VIRGINIA. 

Petersburg— National Bank of Petersburg ; 
Simon Seward, Pres, in place of B. B. 
Vaughan. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Huntington— Huntington National Bank ; 
F. B. Bnslow, Pres. In plaoe of John Hooe 
Russel, deceased. 

Ma rtinsburg — Old National Bank; H. H. 
Emmert, Pres, in plaoe of Wm. T. Stewart; 
W. F. McAneny, Asst. Cas. in plaoe of J.W. 
Stewart. 

Moundsville — Marshall County Bank ; cap- 
ital increased to $50,000. 

WISCONSIN. 

Fond du Lao— F irst National Bank; J. B. 
Perry, Pres, in plaoe of Edwin A. Carey ; 
Edwin A. Carey, additional Vice-Pros. ; 
Ernest J. Perry, Cas. in plaoe of James B. 
Perry. 

Milwaukee— Citizens’ Loan and Trust Co. ; 
title changed to Citizens’ Trust Co. ; capi- 
tal increased to $800,000. 

CANADA. 

QUEBEC. 

Montreal— Bank of Montreal; capital In- 
creased to $14,000,000. 

BANKS REPORTED CL08ED 
OR IN LIQUIDATION. 

GEORGIA. 

Barnesvillb— People’s Bank; assigned to 
E. Rumble and A. A. Murphy. 

IOWA. 

Grinnell— Citizens’ Bank. 

KANSAS. 

Toronto— Toronto Bank. 

KENTUCKY. 

OWENSBORO— Corn and Tobacco Bank. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Grenada— M erchants’ Bank. 

NEBRASKA. 

V BRDIGRI8— Bank of Verdlgre. 

OHIO. 

Burton— Boughton, Ford A Co. 

Paulding— First National Bank; involun- 
tary liquidation. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

MoKeesport— Citizens’ National Bank ; in 
voluntary liquidation (absorbed by McKees- ' 
port Title and Trust Co. 

Rochester— Rochester National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation. 

Royers ford— Home National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation. 

TEXAS. 

Jacksonville— C. N. FI eager A Co. 
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MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS 



A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 



New York, February 2, 1908. 

An increased supply op money in the local market and lower rates of interest 
followed quickly the opening of the new year. Since January 3, deposits in the 
New York Clearing-House banks increased 158,000,000, loans $29,000,000, cash 
reserves $32,000,000, and surplus reserve $17,700,000. This is not an exceptional 
experience in the first month of the year, however, and in a measure only duplicates 
the changes noted a year ago when deposits increased $65,000,000 in January, loans 
$20,000,000, reserves $31,000,000 and surplus reserve $19,000,000. Deposits this 
year are $44,000,000 less than they were a year ago while loans are $15,000,000 more. 
The banks now hold nearly $261,000,000 cash as compared with more than $270,000,- 

000 on February 1, 1902. 

The lower rates for money which have prevailed during the month have not 
stimulated the stock market to any extent. Prices have not moved uniformly 
neither has there been the pronounced activity that once was considered normal. A 
week’s total transactions will not exceed the total recorded in a single day in 1901 
when the stock market was in the throes of a boom. Daily sales more often approx- 
imate 500,000 shares than 1,000,000 shares, to say nothing of 2,000,000 or 8, 000, 000- 
shares. Yet the sentiment in financial circles is very cheerful and optimistic views 
generally prevail. 

There have been few events either to stimulate or depress the stock market. 
Germany’s attitude to Venezuela was responsible in a measure for a quiet market, 
while the discussion of trusts in Congress seems to have given no one any great 
concern. 

The most significant happening of the month, perhaps, as indicative of the change 
in the money situation, was the announcement of the Secretary of the Treasury that 
the National banks having State and municipal bonds deposited to secure public 
deposits would be required to substitute Government bends for them before August 

1 next. The conditions which prompted the Secretary of the Treasury to stimulate 
an expansion of National bank circulation last autumn have disappeared and hence 
the present change in policy. About $20,000,000 of State and municipal bonds were 
deposited, and less than $14,000,000 of Government bonds were released to be used 
as a basis of bank circulation. The banks will be able to comply with the Secretary’s 
requirement without any serious disturbance to the money market. 

Recently the banks have been forwarding considerable amounts of notes to the 
Treasury for current redemption. The' daily receipts for this purpose at the Treas- 
ury have frequently exceeded $1,000,000 and on January 23 they were $1,544,000. 
During the month the total reached $24,070,749 as against $20,524,724 in January, 
1902, and $19,375,233 in January, 1901. For the fiscal year since July 1 the receipts 
have been considerably in excess of those for the corresponding period in either of 
the previous two years. 

Compared with last year the receipts of National bank notes for current redemp- 
tion so far during the fiscal year have increased more than $16,000,000 and compared 
with 1900-1 about $26,000,000. The month of January is usually a busy month in 
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the redemption department, but this year it has been exceptionally so. The receipts 
for the seven months this year and last were: 



1901-2 . 1902-3. 

July $13,246,818 $16,617,029 

August 14,130,129 1*285.734 

September 9,228,066 11,280,160 

October 11,206,165 12,194,570 

November 11.218,808 13,884,919 

December 12,973,715 18,350,892 

January 20,624,724 24,070,749 



Seven months $92,522,414 $108,664,453 



The currency question has received some attention in Congress, but the prospect 
of any legislation on the subject is extremely remote. In the House of Representa- 
tives, Mr. Fowler, Chairman of the Committee on Banking and Currency, on Janu- 
ary 18 presented the majority report proposing to allow National banks to issue 
credit currency to the extent of twenty-five per cent, of their capital. Representa- 
tive Cochran, of Missouri, has also introduced a bill authorizing circulation based 
upon State and municipal bonds. As this session of Congress will expire on March 
4 and a number of Representatives who will not be in the next Congress will be busy 
getting through legislation in which they are especially interested, there is little 
chance of any currency bill becoming a law for another year. 

One feature of the currency question came into prominence late in the month in 
the form of an appeal from Mexico and China to the United States to co-operate with 
those countries in an effort to establish a fixed relationship between gold and silver. 
The attempt to establish a bimetallic standard is disclaimed, but it is urged that a 
commission be created by the three countries to consider the problem now confront- 
ing the silver-using countries by reason of the great fall in the price of silver, to 
devise a plan for a universal standard of coinage and then to secure the co-operation 
of other nations. The President, in submitting the matter to Congress, has requested 
that he be granted power to lend the support of the United States in such manner 
and to such degree as he may deem expedient. 

Naturally the proposition to do something for silver has awakened widespread 
opposition. The steady decline in the price of silver in the face of an enormous 
increase in the world’s production of gold has made the problem of establishing a 
fixed ratio between the two metals, even at 32 to 1, seem more impracticable than 
ever. 

The annual statement of Pixley and Abell shows that the price of silver in Lon- 
don last year ranged from 2G%d. per ounce in January to 21 ll-16d. in November. 
The average price for the year was 24 l-16d. % the lowest ever recorded. The follow- 
ing table shows the average annual price of silver since 1878 : 



Year. 


Pence. 


Year. 


Pence. 


Year. 


Pence. 


Year. 


Pence. 


Year. 


Pence. 


1873 


.50* 

.58 5-16 


1879 


..51* 


1885..... 


, t 4fiM 


1891 


..45 1-16 


1807 


.27 9-16 


1874.... 


1880 


..62* 


1886..... 


. .46% 


1892 


..30 13-16 


1898 


..26 15-16 


1875.... 
1878 


& 


1881 

1882 


..51 11-16 
..5196 


1887 

1888 


’*42% 


1898 

1894 




1899.. .. 

1900.. .. 


..27 7-16 
..28* 


1877.... 


.5413-16 


1883 


. .50 0-16 


1889 


! .42 11-16 


1805 




1901.... 


..27 3-16 


1878 


.52 9-16 


1884 


..60% 


1800 


..47 11-16 


1896 


1902.... 


..24 1-16 



With silver down to an average price of 24 1-16 pence, and our silver dollar coined 
on the basis of fifty -nine pence per ounce, it is apparent that the United States 
undertook a very serious task when it tried to establish the standard of 16 to 1. 

In general the business situation still presents signs of undiminished prosperity. 
The most hopeful views are taken regarding the immediate future. The great grain 
and cotton producing sections of the country have a solid basis of prosperity in the 
large crop yields of last year. These and the conditions which they naturally pro- 
duce promise a large traffic and good earnings for the railroads for another twelve 
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months. The advance in wages which has occurred in the last few years will to 
some degree affect our ability to export manufactured goods, but the increase in 
home consumption will in part neutralize that. 

The record of the clearing-house associations of the country since January 1 
shows that the activity in business continues ; the exchanges from week to week, 
both in New York and throughout the country generally, showing gains as com- 
pared with a year ago. For the calendar year 1902 the total exchanges at New 
York were only about four per cent, below the high record made in 1901, while out. 
side of New York there was a gain of nearly 6% per cent. 

The Bureau of Statistics last month published the foreign trade figures for the 
calendar year 1902. They show that the exports of merchandise were in value about 
$1,860,000,000, which is $104,000,000 less than for the year 1901, and $117,000,000 
less than in 1900. The loss in exports, however, was largely due to the short crops 
of the previous year, agricultural products showing a decrease of $120,000,000 from 
1901, of which loss $80,000,000 was in breadstuffs, $24,000,000 in provisions, $19,000,- 
000 in animals and $10,000,000 in cotton, while there were gains in tobacco, etc. 

The exports of manufactures increased, the total value in 1902 being $410,650,967 
against $395,144,080 in 1901, an increase of $15,500,000. The following table shows 
the exports of the principal manufactured articles in 1901 and 1902 : 



Iron and steel 

Refined mineral oil 

Copper manufactures'. 

Cotton groods 

Leather and manufactures of 

Agricultural implements 

Chemicals, drugs, etc 

Wood manufactures 

Carriages and cars 



1901. 

$102,584,576 

65,492,885 

38,634,809 

26,042,755 

28,949,447 

16,714.806 

14,267,110 

11,088,560 

10,861,401 



1909. 

$97,892,086 

61,843,980 

45,486,598 

83^274,907 

80,561,072 

17,981,567 

18,487,867 

12,487.864 

10,081,819 



■Calendar year. 



There was a decrease in iron and steel of nearly $5,000,000, and in mineral oil of 
$4,000,000, while copper manufactures increased nearly $12,000,000 and cotton goods 
more than $7,000,000. 

The year 1902 completed the seventh consecutive year of an epoch in our foreign 
trade history. There has been no similar period like it. A comparison of our ex- 
ports and imports in the last seven years with those of a similar period immediately 
preceding shows the most remarkable changes. 





Exports. 


Imports. 


Total foreign 
trade. 


Net exports. 


1889 

1800 

1801 

1892 

MIB 

1894 

1896 

Seven years 

1806 

1897 

1808 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1002 

Seven years 


$827,106,847 

857,502,548 

970,500,646 

988,420,660 

876.108,781 

825.102^48 

824,860,186 


$770,521,965 

828,897,726 

828,820,943 

840,980,955 

776,248,924 

676,312,941 

801,660,847 


$1597,628,812 

1,680,900^74 

1,796,880,580 

1,779,351,815 

1,652.357.705 

1,501,416,189 

1,626,529,483 


$56,584,882 

84,104.822 

142.188,704 

97,480,705 

99,850,807 

148,780,807 

23,190,780 


$6,119,610,866 

$1,005,837,241 

1,009,700,045 

1.255,546,266 

1,275,467,971 

1,477,946,118 

1,465,875,860 

1,880,606,855 


$5,517,402,801 

$681,579,556 

742,606^20 

634,964,448 

796,967,410 

829,149,714 

880,419,910 

960,270,009 


$11, 687,018, 167 

$1,687,416,797 

1,842,804,274 

1,800,510,714 

2,074.485.881 

2,307,005,827 

2,345,795,770 

2,829,966,864 


$602,207,566 

$824,287,685 

357,118,816 

620^81,818 

476,500,561 

648,796,899 

584,955,950 

801,426,846 


$8,940,578,851 


$5,586,946^76 


$14,477,525,127 


$3,406,682,575 



Comparing the later period with the earlier period, it is seen that our exporta 
have increased from about $6,120,000,000 to $8,940,000,000, or $2,820,000,000 ; our 
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imports have increased from $5,517,000,000 to $5,587,000,000, or $20,000,000 ; the 
total foreign trade from $11,637,000,000 to $14,477,000,000, or $2,840,000,000, and the 
net balance of exports from $602,000,000 to $3,408,000,000, or $2,801,000,000. 

The foreign trade figures for December show that the export movement has 
again become large beyond precedent. The exports were in excess of $148,000,000, 
the largest ever recorded. On the other hand, imports are also increasing, the total 
value in December being more than $94,000,000, or $15,000,000 more than in Decem- 
ber, 1901, and $26,000,000 more than in the same month two years ago. 

The shortage in the corn crop in 1901 had so important an influence upon the 
export trade of the succeeding year that more than the usual interest has been taken 
in the crop reports of 1902. While it has been known since last autumn that the 
yield of grain was large, the final estimates of the Agricultural Department were 
only recently completed. They compare with previous estimates as follows : 



Year. 


Wheat. 

Bushels. 


Com. 

Bushels. 


' Oats. 

Bushels. 


Barley. 

Bushels. 


1806 


675,148,705 

547,308,846 

522,220,505 

748,460,218 

670,068,008 


1,924,184,660 

2,078,143,933 

2,106,102,516 

1,622,519,801 

2,523,648,812 


780,905,648 
796,177,713 
809,125,989 
i 786.806.724 


66,792,257 

73,381,563 

58,925,883 

109,932,924 

184,954,028 


1800 


1000 


1001 


1002 


967,842, <12 





The wheat crop is smaller than that of 1901 and 1898, but otherwise is the largest 
ever produced. There is, however, some question as to the accuracy of the Govern- 
ment estimates of the grain crops in recent years, the census returns for 1899 show- 
ing that the Department of Agriculture had made its estimates too low. The 
Department increased its estimates for 1901 after the census figures for 1899 were 
compiled. 

The corn crop probably is the largest ever harvested, and so also are the crops of 
oats and barley. The average farm value of crops as estimated on December 1 is 
generally high. Corn is estimated at 40.3 cents per bushel against 60.5 cents in 1901 
and 35.7 cents in 1900, and wheat at 63 cents against 62.4 cents in 1901 and 61.9 
cents in 1900. 

In the record of production of pig iron there is ample testimony not only of the 
prosperity of the iron trade but of the remarkable activity in the industrial trade of 
the country. In spite of a short supply of coke and iron ore, and of the setback 
caused by the long strike in the anthracite coal region, the output of pig iron in the 
United States in 1902 far exceeded that of any previous year. There were 17,821,- 
307 tons produced, or nearly 2,000.000 tons more than in 1901 and 4,000,000 tons 
more than in either 1899 or 1900. The United States in 1901 produced more pig 
iron than Great Britain and Germany together, while in 1902 it produced more than 
those countries and Belgium combined. The output of pig iron in the United States 
since 1891 was — 





First half. 


Second half. 


Total. 




Tons. 


Tons. 


Tons. 


1891 


8,868,107 


4,911,768 


8,279,870 


1802 


4,760,683 


4,887,817 


9,157,000 


1898 


4,562,918 


2,561,584 


7,124^502 


1894 


2,717,988 


3,939,405 


6,657,888 


1805 




5,858,750 


9,446,806 


1806 


4,976,236 


8,646,891 


8,623,127 


1807 




5,249,204 


9,652,680 


1898 


5,889,708 


5,904,231 


11,778,984 


1899 




7,831,586 


13,620,706 


1900 




6,146,678 


18,789,242 


1901 


7,674,613 


8^08,741 


15,878,854 


902 




9,012,738 


17,821,807 
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In the last half of 1902 the output exceeded that of a total year’s production in 
1891, 1893, 1894 or 1896, and almost equalled that of 1892 and 1895. On January 1 
the weekly capacity of furnaces in blast was 855,714 tons, making a new high record 
surpassing that of May 1 when the weekly output was 852,064 tons. Compared 
with a year ago there is an increase of more than 57,000 tons. 

In the copper industry production lias been steadily increasing but exports have 
fallen off. In December the exports were the smallest for any month in 1902. In 
that month the production in the United States was 25,826 tons and the exports 
10,032 tons as compared with a production of 19,803 tons and exports of 10,171 tons 
in December, 1901. For the calendar year the production was 295,656 tons against 
265,255 tons in 1901 and exports were 168,767 tons against 94,664 tons in 1901, when 
an attempt to keep up prices caused a large falling off in exports. 

The completed returns of the National banks of the United States for November 
25 last show 4,666 banks in operation, an increase of sixty-five since September 15 
and of 875 since December 10, 1901. The capital stock was increased $9,080,936 
since September and $49,275,689 in the last year. Individual deposits decreased 
$56,000,000 since the last previous statement was issued, but they are $188,000,000 
more than a year ago. Loans have increased $23,000,000 since September and 
$264,000,000 in the year. 

The following table shows the changes in some of the principal items as indicated 
in the statements of the National banks made during the last two years : 

Condition op the National Banks op tiie United States. 





Capital. Surplus. | 


Individual 
deposits. | 


I 

Gold. 


! 

Silver. | 


Leoal 
tender ». 


February 5, 1©01.. 

April 24, 1901 | 

July 15, 1901 | 

Septembers, 1901 
December 10, 1901 
February 25, 1902. 

April 30. 1902 

July 16,1902 

Septem ber 15.1902 
November 25,1902 


9634,696,505 $266,520,595 

640,778,600 267.810,240 

645,719,099 274.194.176 

655,341,880 279,532,859 

666,340,664 | 287,170.838 
667,381,231 294,951,787 

617,176,312 296,597.509 

701,990.551 825,524,916 

7(5,535,417 326,303,958 

714,616,353 | 335,763,730 


$2,753,960,722 * 
2,898,666,450 I 
2,941.837.420 
2,937,753,238 
2,964.417,966 
2.982,489,301 | 
3,111,690,196 
3,098,875,772 
3^09,273,894 
3,152,878,796 


$332,971,087 
315,546,242 
302,826,065 
314,397,341 
! 803,753,440 
337.851,267 
821,866,068 
323,118,823 
! 298,862.066 
321,646,186 


$66,985,107 1 
71,227,450 1 
68,250,478 1 
62,284,530 
65,899.058 1 
69,230,896 1 
76,894,483 
81,646,156 
1 67,874,064 
69,635,494 


9152,886,332 
159,324.246 
164,929.624 
151,018,751 
161,118,858 
154,68*2644 
159„292682 
164,864,292 
1 141,757,618 
142,810,109 



The Money Market.— Money became easier soon after the first of the month 
and the supply has been increasing. At the close of thejnonih call money ruled at 
%% <§1 %% P er cent., the average rate being 3 per cent. Banks and trust com- 
panies loaned at 4 per cent, as the minimum rate. Time money on Stock Exchange 
collateral is quoted at 4}£ per cent, for 60 days and 4J4 @ per cent, for 3 to 6 



Money Rates in New York City. 





Sept. 1. 


Oct. 1. « 


Nov. 1. 


Dec. 1. 


Jan. 1. 


Feb. 1. 




Percent. 


Percent. 


Percent. 


Per cent. Per cent. 


Percent . 


Call loans, bankers' balances 

Call loans, banks and trust com pa- 


4 -5H 


4 -19 


6 -7 


4 -6 


8 -12 


*K-3fc 


nies 

Brokers' loans on collateral, 30 to 60 


m- 


6 — 


4 - 


4H- 


8 -12 


4 - 


days. 

Brokers' loans on collateral, 90 days 


1 6 “ 


6®1* 


6 - 


6 - 


6 - 


4H- 


to 4 months. 

Brokers' loans on collateral, 5 to 7 


5 — H 


66U 


6 — 


8 - 


6 — 


4 H-H 


months 1 

Commercial paper, endorsed bills 


5 — % 


6 - l 


6 — 


5 -5H 




4 H-H 


receivable, 60 to 90 days. 

Commercial paper prime single 


5 - 


6 - 


5*— 6 


6H-K 


6 — 


4%-5 


names, 4 to 6 months 1 

Commercial paper, good single 
names, 4 to 6 months 


5 - H 


6 - 


5H-8 


5tt-6 


6 - 


4*-5 


5*-8 


«H- 


6*-7 


6 -6K 




5 -6H 
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months on good mixed collateral. For commercial paper the rates are A% @ 5 per 
'Cent, for 60 to 90 days* endorsed bills receivable, A% <g* 5 per cent, for first-class 4 to 
6 months' single names, and 5 <& per cent, for good paper having the same 
length of time to run. 

New York City Banks. — The local banks greatly strenghtened their position 
during the past month. There was an increase of $58,000,000 in deposits since 
January 8 while loans increased $29,000,000. The latter item was reduced during 
the first week nearly $4,000,000 making the increase in the last three weeks $33,000,- 
000 of which $14,000,000 was in the last week. Specie increased in the month 
$27,000,000 and legal tenders nearly $5,000,000. The surplus reserve, which at the 
first of the year was down to about $10,000,000, is now nearly $28,000,000. Circula- 
tion is beginning to decline again, more than $500,000 having been retired since 
January 1. 



New York City Banks — Condition at Close of each Week. 



Loans. 


Specie. 


Legal 

tenders. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Circula- 

tion. 


Clearings. 


Jan. 3.... 8875,352,100 
“ 10... 871,642,100 

** 17... 880,054.100 

“ 24... 890,448,100 

“ 31..., 904,510,700 


$154,998,700 

156.549.000 
108,241,400 

177.170.000 

182.072.000 


$73,478,900 

$70,008,700 

77,258,700 

77,448,000 

78,158,600 


$873,115,000 

873,009,000 

901.111.900 
912,812,100 

981.778.900 


$10,166,850 

14.810,800 

20,217.125 

26,414,975 

27,880,775 


$45,705,200 

45.639,100 

45,500,300 

45,414.400 

45,184,900 


$1,465,599,200 

1,828.127,000 

1.859.121.200 

1.876.582.200 
1,301,817,700 



DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 



Month. 


1901. 


190f. 


1903. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 

$11,525,900 

24.888,825 

14,801,100 

7.870,500 

10,750,775 

21,258,050 

8,484,200 

22,106.350 

11,919,925 

10,298,025 

10,482,800 

18,414,575 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 


$854,189,200 

909.917.500 
1,012,514,000 
1,004,283,200 

970.790.500 
952,808,200 
971,882,000 
955,912^00 
968.121,900 
960,452,800 
958,062,400 

940.068.500 


$910,800,800 

975.997.000 
1,017,488,800 

905.858.800 

908.180.000 

948.820.400 

955.829.400 

957.145.500 

935.998.500 
870,519,100 
803.791.2PO 

883.880.800 


$7,515,576 

26.023.350 
9,075,925 
6,905,575 
7,484,000 

11,929,000 

12.978.350 
13,738,125 

0,742,775 

3^30.625 

21.389,100 

15,786,800 


$873,115,000 

931,778,900 


$10,198,850 

27,880,775 


August 

September.. .. 

October 

November 

December 







Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,019,474,200 bn Feb. 21,1901, loans, $988,191^00 
on March 1, 1902, and the surplus reserve $111,026,000 on Feb. 8, 1894. 



Non-Member Banks — New York Clearing-House. 



DATK8. 


! Loans and 
Investments. 


Deposits. 


Specie. 


Legal ten- 
der and 
bank notes. 


Deposit 
with Clear- 
ing-House 
agents. 


Deposit in 
other N.Y. 
banks. 


Surplus. 


Jan. 8.... 
** 10.... 
*• 17.... 

“ 24.... 

“ 81.... 


1 $78,850,100 

78,750.800 
78,198,700 
77,880,000 
78,019,200 


$85,962,600 
86,212,500 
86,753,000 
84^47,900 
83,515,400 | 


$8,702,800 

8,905.100 

3,880,000 

8,870,700 

3,688,900 


$4,044,200 

4,686,900 

4,588,800 

4,527,200 

4^00,200 


$10,068,000 

8,490,300 

9,404,100 

8,445,200 

8,282,400 


$2,029,000 

1,980^00 

2.556.000 
2,128^00 

2.388.000 


♦$907,150 
♦2,181,025 
♦1.114,850 
♦ 2,081,075 
♦2,600,850 



♦Deficit. 
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Boston Banks. 



Dates. 


Loans. 


Deposits. 


Specie. 


Jjtoal 

Tenders. 


Circulation. 


Clearings. 


Jan. 8 

“ 10 

44 17 

“ 24 

44 81 | 


$187,667,000 

189.074.000 

191.457.000 1 

187.956.000 

188.706.000 


$208,020,000 

207.616.000 

218.701.000 

207.178.000 

202.578.000 


inis 

liiil 


mm 

illii 


§§§§§ 


$149,813,100 

148.988.600 

164.863.800 

147.885.800 

121.126.600 



Philadelphia Banks. 



Dates. 


Loans. 


Deposits. 


Lawful Money 
Reserve. 


Circulation. 


Clearings. 


Jan. 3.... 


§§!§§ 

SPSS'S 

•» ’ H 


$206,601,100 

211.488.000 

216.750.000 

217.928.000 

215.908.000 


$54,584,000 

66.528.000 

59.065.000 

67.298.000 

66.147.000 


19,475,000 

9.487.000 

9.497.000 

8.999.000 

8.985.000 


$114,858,700 

125,005,800 

128^248^00 

123,863,600 

120,894,919 


44 10 


“ 17 


“ 24 


44 81 





European Banks. — The Bank of England gained $28,000,000 gold last month 
and the Imperial Bank of Germany $24,000,000, while the change in the gold hold- 
ings of other European banks were unimportant. 

Gold and Silver in the European Banks. 





December 1, 1902. 


January 1, 1902. 


February 1, 1902. 




Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


! Silver. 


Snglnnd 


£82,954,871 

101,734,094 

38^554,000 

74.887.000 

46.383.000 

14.380.000 

16.747.000 
4,697,900 
8,092,667 




£29,776,817 

100,768,407 

81.712.000 

76.188.000 

46.589.000 

14.386.000 

16.869.000 
4,099,600 
2,988,667 




£34,382,758 

100,566,167 

86.585.000 

76.828.000 

46.329.000 

14.409.000 

16.982.000 
4,698,800 
8,222,667 


1 


France 

Germany 

Russia 

Austria-Hungary.. 

Spain 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Nat. Belgium 

Totals 


£44,297,737 

12,800,000 

6,521,000 

12,218,000 

19,700,000 

3,083,200 

6,494,400 

1,646,883 


£43,986,962 

11.743.000 
6,680,000 

12.836.000 

19.695.000 
2,082^00 
6,594,600 
1,494,883 


Illillii 


£827,980,68 2 


£105,160,670 


£828,906,891 


£104,562,096 


£888,487,892 


£107,116,795 



Money Rates Abroad. — Rates for money have been somewhat lower. Dis- 
counts of 60 to 90 day bills in London at the close of the month were 3}^ @ 2% per 
cent, against per cent, a month ago. The open market at Paris was 2% @ 2% 
per cent. , against @ 3 per cent, a month ago, and at Berlin and Frankfort 2% 
@ %% per cent., against 2% @ 8 per cent, a month ago. 

Foreign Exchange. — Whatever thought there may have been of gold exports 
it has been dissipated by the decline in sterling exchange late in the month. There 
is a good supply of bankers' bills and the heavy export movement in merchandise 
promises to liquidate any floating indebtedness abroad which now exists, and per- 
haps may cause gold to flow this way. 



Rates for Sterling at Close of Each Week. 



Week ended. 


Bankers' Sterling. 


Cable 

transfers. 


Prime 

commercial. 

Long. 


Documentary 

Sterling, 

60 days. 


20 days . 


Sight. 


Ian. 8.... 


iiiii 

iiiii 


iiiii 

iiiii 


4.8726 © 4.8785 
4.8710 © 4.8720 
4.8780 $ 4.8740 
4.8740 $4.8750 
4.8715 Q 4.8725 


4.82 % © 4.82% 


4JB%©4A8% 

till a 4.181 

4.83 S 4.84 
4.82% © 4.88% 


44 10 




44 17 


4^88% $ 4 6896 


44 24 


4*8854 $ 


44 81 


4]88% © 4.83% 
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Foreign Exchange — Actual Rates on or about the First op each Month. 

Oct. 1. Nov. 1. Dec. 1. I Jan. 1. | Feb. 1. 



Sterling Bankers— 60 days 

44 “ Sight 

“ Cables 

44 Commercial long 

44 Docu’tary for paym’t. 

Paris— Cable transfers 

“ Bankers’ 00 days 

44 Bankers’ sight 

8wiss— Bankers' sight 

Berlin— Bankers’ 00 days 

44 Bankers’ sight 

Belgium— Bankers’ sight 

Amsterdam— Bankers' sight 

Kronors— Bankers’ sight 

Italian lire— sight.. 



tsr s 

4.80*6- % 

.81%- 2*4 




4.83%— 
4.80%- 
4.87 — 

4.83 — 

5* 
5.18%- 
5.16*4- % 
5.10%- * 
94* 



A 



H 
% 

5.16^- A 
40W- A 
26.82— .85 
5.15%— 15 




4.83% 
4.87% 
4.87% 
4.83% 
4.8294 
5.15,“ 
5.H 
5.1J 
5.K 

ur 

95*i 

5.16% 

40*6 

26.86 

5.15% 



4.83*6- *4 
4.80%- % 
4.87*6- % 
4.82%- % 
4.82*6- 3% 
5.15%- 
5.18%- 
5.10*4— 



1388 = p 

4.87*6 — % 

5! 10*| — 

5.16%— 

94% t 
95 - A 
5.10%- 
40*6- 
20.74 -77 
5.10*4-15% 



Silver. — The price of silver in London was weak again last month declining to 
21 11-16 on January 22, and closing at 21,% at the end of the month, a net decline 

of %• 

Monthly Range op Silver in London— 1900, 1901, 1902. 



Month. 


1901. 


190*. 


1903. | 


Month. 


1901. 


1909. 


1909. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low . 


January.. 

February 

March.... 

45?:: 

June 


1 


27A 

27A 




s® 

$ 

23}i 


22% 


21 u 


July 

August .. 
September 
October.. 
Novemb’r 
Decern b’r 


28/ 

28} 

80/ 

29 

29} 




27% 

lg 

g[2 


24A 

22% 


2 $ 

23A 

21% 
21 1) 







Foreign and Domestic Coin and Bullion— Quotations in New York. 



Bid. Asked. 

Sovereigns <fc Bk. of Eng. notes. $4.86 $4.88 



Twenty francs. 8.80 8.89 

Twenty marks. 4.78 4.70 

Twenty-five pesetas. 4.78 4.81 

Spanish doubloons 15.55 15.65 

Mexican doubloons 15.55 15.65 





Bid. 


Asked . 


Mexican 20 pesos 


$19.55 


$19.65 


Ten guilders 


8.95 


4.00 


Mexican dollars 


.87% 


.89% 


Peruvian soles 


37 


.89 


Chilian pesos 


37 


.89 



Fine gold bars on the first of this month were at par to *4 per cent, premium on the Mint 
value. Bar silver in London, 21 %d. per ounce. New York market for large commercial sil- 
ver bars, 47% Q 48%c. Fine silver (Government assay), 47% ® 49%c. The official price was 
47%c. 



Gold and Silver Coinage.— The mints coined $7,635,178 gold, $1,707,000 
silver and $220,910 minor coin last month — a total of $9,563,088. There were 
$1 ,500,000 standard silver dollars coined. 



Coinage op the United States. 





1901. 


1909. 


Gold. 


Stiver. 


Gold. 


Stiver. 


January 

February 

March 

as?::::::::::::::::::-.::: 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Year 


$12,657,200 

9,230,800 

0,182,152 

18,958,000 

9.825.000 
5,948.080 
4^25,000 
0,780,000 
4,100,178 

5.760.000 
6J70.000 

12,809,838 


$2,718,000 

2,242,166 

8,120,580 

2,688,000 

8,206,000 

2,886,185 

1,812,000 

8,141,000 

8,899,524 

2,791,489 

917,000 

1,906,514 


$7,060,000 

6,643,850 

1,568 

3,480,815 

420,000 

500,845 

2,120,000 

8.040.000 
8,560,800 

1.890.000 

2.076.000 
6,277,925 


$2,908,687 

2.489.000 
2,965,577 
3,888,278 

1.873.000 
2,404,858 

2. 254.000 

2.280.000 
2.881,165 

2.287.000 

2.899.000 
1,962,210 


$101,785,187 


$80,888,401 


1 

t 


$29,928,107 



1900. 



Gold. 



$7,685,178 



$7,685,178 



Stiver. 

$1,707,000 



$1,707,000 
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Government Revenues and Disbursements.— The large volume of receipts 
from customs has caused a surplus to be shown for last month notwithstanding 
reduced internal revenue receipts. The excess of total receipts over expenditures 
was $3,364,000, making a total of $28,000,000, for the seven months of the fiscal year. 
In the previous year the surplus was $8,000,000 in January and nearly $51,000,000 
in the seven months. 



United States Treasury Receipts and Expenditures. 



Receipts. 

January \ Since 

Source. 1903. July 1. 1903. 

Customs $24,187,863 $174,327,687 

Internal revenue... 18,136,152 187,372,166 

Miscellaneous 8,673,332 22,629,033 

Total $45,996,337 $334,629,786 

Excess of receipts. . . 3,364,094 28,103,946 



Expenditures. 

i January , Since 

Source. 1903. July 1.1903. 

Civil and mis $12,643,038 $74,485,513 

I War 7,328,061 73.766,861 

I Navy 7,786,664 47,537,489 

Indians 905,000 8,801,636 

i Pensions 10,135,987 81,807,139 

| Interest 3,833,553 20,687,712 



Total $42,632,243 $806,525,840 



United States Public Debt. — There was no important change in the princi- 
pal of the public debt last month, except an increase of about $15,000,000 in gold 
certificates issued against which an equal amount of gold has been lodged in the 
Treasury. The total cash in the Treasury increased about $4,000,000, while the net 
debt was reduced $3,000,000. 

United States Public Debt. 





! I 

Jan. 1, 1903. Dec. 1, 1903 . 


Jon. 1, 1903. 


Feb. 1, 1908. 


Interest-bearing debt : 

Loan of March 14, 1900, 2 per cent 

Funded loan of 1907, 4 

Refunding certificates, 4 per cent 

Loan of 1904, 5 per cent 

" 1925, 4 “ 

Ten-Twenties of 1898, 8 per cent 

Total interest-bearing debt 

Debt on which interest has ceased 

Debt bearing no Interest: 

Legal tender and old demand notes 

National bank note redemption acct.. 
Fractional currency 

Total non-interest bearing debt 

Total interest and non-interest debt. 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in 
the Treasury: 

Gold certificates. 

8ilver “ 

Treasury notes of 1890 

Total certificates and notes 

Aggregate debt 

Cash in the Treasury : 

Total cash assets 

Demand liabilities 

Balance 

Gold reserve 

Net cash balance 

Total 

Total debt, less cash in the Treasury. 


$445,940,750 1 $445,940,750 

240,063,300 233,178,660 

32,250 ( 31,230 

20.060.160 19,885,060 

139,618.000 118,489,900 

97.564.160 97,515,660 


$445,940,750 

233,178,650 

31,230 

19,885,050 

118,489,900 

97,515,660 


$445,940,750 

283,178,850 

31,120 

19,385.050 

118,489,900 

97,515,660 


$943,279,210 

1,339,790 

846,734,803 

35,003,208 

6,874,492 


| $914,541,240 
1 1,255,810 

846,784,863 

43,268,362 

6,872,504 


$914,541,240 

1,255,710 

' 846.784,863 

i 42,160,652 

1 0,872,594 


$914,541,330 

1^80,910 

846,734,863 

42,908,829 

6,872,596 


$388,012,563 

1,383,231,564 

310,785,089 
456,087,000 
88,696,000 ! 


$396,875,819 

1,312,072,809 

370,858,569 

467,824,000 

25,054,000 


$395,774,109 

1,811,574,069 

1 388,564,089 

, 468,957,000 

24,053,000 


$896,516,286 

1,312,288,626 

398,621,069 

465*299,000 

22,953,000 


$811,468,089 , 
2,144,699,653 

1^19,681,721 

898,028,448 


$860,236,569 

2,181,909,438 

1,818,606,717 

950,081,129 


$870,574,069 

2,188,148,128 

1,331,081,200 

966,671,820 


$886,871,069 

2,199,169,695 

1,839,744^07 

971,398,244 


$321,603,2781 $854,575,588 
150,000,000 t 150,000,000 
171,603,278 1 204,575,588 


$364,409,380 

150,000,000 

214,409,380 


$868,845,963 

150,000,000 

218,345,963 


$321,603,278 $354,575,588 j 

1,011,628,286 958,097,281 i 

I 1 


$864,409,380 

947,164,079 


$888,345,968 

943,942,563 



National Bane Circulation. — There was a reduction iu the volume of bank 
notes in circulation last month to the extent of nearly $1,500,000. The circulation 
based on bonds was reduced $1,500,000, and the circulation based on lawful money 
deposited with the Treasury was increased nearly $600,000. There were $1,300,000 
of Government bonds used as a basis of circulation withdrawn, while the increase in 
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such bonds as security for public deposits was nearly $900,000, about that amount 
of State and municipal bonds having been withdrawn. 

National Bank Circulation. 





Oct. 31, 190 2. 


Nov SO, 1902. Dec. SI, 1902. 


Jan. SI, 1903 . 


Total amount outstanding 

Circulation based on U. S. bonds 

Circulation secured by lawful money... . 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation : 

Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent 

Five per cents, of 1894 

Four per cents, of 1895 

Three per cents, of 1898 

Two per cents, of 1900 

Total 


$380,476,334 

335.783,180 

44,698,145 

8,248,450 

1,100,900 

2,298,600 

6,056,720 

320,748,000 


$884,854,514 

341,100,411 

43,754,108 

8,670,450 
1,100,900 
2,259,600 
5,881,220 | 
825,105,850 j 


$884,929,784 

342,127,844 

42,801,940 

8,799,850 

1,151,900 

2,289,600 

5,899,020 

826,161,750 


$388,978,546 

340,587,939 

43,885,607 

8,843,850 

1,037,400 

2,197,100 

5,549,020 

825,276,150 


$388,452,670 


$843,018,020 


$344,252,120 


$342,903,520 



The National banks have also on deposit the following: bonds to secure public deposits : 
4 per cents, of 1907, $21,522,160; 6 per cents, of 1894, $2,764,450 : 4 per cents, of 1895, $9,916,750; 
3 per cents, of 1896, $12,509,620 ; 2 per cents, of 1900, $85,475,600 : District of Columbia 8.65’s, 1924* 
$1,621,000; State and city bonds, $19,502,500; a total of $153,402,070. 

Monet in the United States Treasury. — While the total cash in the Treasury 
increased nearly $20,000,000 in January, the certificates and Treasury notes outstand- 
ing increased about $22,000,000, making the net amount of money in the Treasury 
about $301,000,000 or nearly $2,000,000 less than on January 1. 

Money in the United States Treasury. 





Nov. I, 1902. 


Dec. 1 , 1902. Jan. 1, 1903 . ! Feb. 1, 190S. 


Gold coin and bullion 

Silver Dollars 

Silver bullion 

Subsidiary silver 

United States notes 

National bank notes 

Total 

Certificates and Treasury notes, 1890, 
outstanding 

Net cash in Treasury 


$606,299,127 
469,250,068 
21,556,601 
6,909,608 j 
3,041,934 
13,468,852 | 


$610,919,796 

469,812,809 

28,667,801 

6,428.213 

2,897,475 

13,802,019 


$617,196,083 

470,783,167 

23,057,667 

6,419,206 

2,910,158 

16,251,258 


$628,818,560 

474,756,058 

21,940,052 

8,020,705 

6,473,503 

21,569,293 


$1,123,526,185 

881,674,910 


$1,127,027,615 

884,179,379 


$1,186,617,534 

883,909,877 


$1,166,577,166 

855,756,891 


$291,851,275 j 


$292,848,236 


$302,707,657 


$300,820,275 



Money in Circulation in the United States.— There was an addition of 
$7,000,000 to the amount of money in circulation last month, although there was a 
decrease in all kinds of money except gold certificates, which increased nearly $30,- 
000,000 ; silver dollars decreased $2,500,000 ; silver certificates, $6,700,000 ; subsidiary 
silver, $1,800,000; Treasury notes, $1,000,000 ; United States notes, $3,500,000 and 
National bank notes $6,200,000. 



Money in Circulation in the United States. 





Nov. 1, 1902. 


Dec. 1, 1902. 


Jan. 1, 1903. 


Feb. 1, 1903. 


Gold coin 

811 ver dollars 

Subsidiary silver 

Gold certificates 

Silver certificates 

Treasury notes. Act July 14, 1890 

United States notes 

National bank notes 

Total 

Population of United States 

Circulation per capita 


$624,373,645 
77,517,158 1 
91,899,715 
342,756,194 
463,170,438 
25,748.278 
843,639.082 
867,007,482 | 


$631,410,968 

78,700,912 

98,082,863 

346,962,024 

463,804,840 

24,922,515 

343,783,541 

371,552,495 


$629,680,632 
78,310,334 
94,350,669 
346,418,819 
463,570.632 
23,920,426 
343,770,858 
| 368,678,531 


$629,023,915 

75,838,448 

92,507,814 

376,034,814 

456,856,599 

22,866,478 

340,307,513 

362.404,253 


$2,836,111,992 ' 
79,572,000 I 
$29.36 


$2,352,710,158 

79,686,000 

$29.52 


$2,348,700,901 

79,799,000 

$29.43 


$2,355,738,834 

79,914,000 

$29.48 
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Foreign Trade. — The exports of merchandise from the United States made a 
new record in December, the total in that month exceeding $148,000,000. The pre- 
vious high records were December, 1900, $145,889,871, and October, 1901, $145,659,- 
415. Last July they had fallen to less than $89,000,000. Imports of merchandise in 
December were valued at $94,807,204, which has rarely been equalled. The tptal 
exports and imports exceed $242,000,000, an amount absolutely without precedent. 
The excess of exports over imports was nearly $54,000,000, tbe lowest for December 
in several years excepting in 1899, but the reason is found in the extraordinary 
increase in imports. For the year the exports were less than in 1900 or 1901, while 
imports were the largest ever known. The net exports were $391,000,000. We 
gained about $8,000,000 gold and exported nearly $28,000,000 silver. 

Exports and Imports of the United States. 



Month or 
December. 



1897 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 

Twelve Months. 

1807 

1898 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 



Merchandise. 


Odd Balance. 


Silver Balance. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Balance. 


$126,068,961 

187,860,964 

128^88,088 

146,889,871 

188,941,639 

148,008,828 


$61,505,963 

66,189,189 

70,788,848 

68,097,207 

79,989,271 

94,807,204 


Exp., $78,547,998 
“ 82,711,455 

“ 52,584,190 

“ 77,192,664 

44 57,012,288 

44 53,099,619 


Imp., $2,004,409 
44 7,537,544 

Exp., 6,287,366 
Imp., 2,976,078 
Exp., 1,962,601 
44 697,010 


Exp., $3,061,744 
44 2.618^45 

44 2,874,005 

44 4,240.482 

44 1,984,849 

44 2,845,660 


1,099,709.045 

1,265,548,266 

1,276,467,971 

1,477,948,118 

1.465.876,860 

1,860,096,855 


742,595,229 

884,964,448 

798,987,410 

829.149,714 

880,419,910 

909,270,009 


Exp.,367,113,916 
44 820,681,818 
44 476,500,681 

“ 848,796,890 

44 584,066,950 

44 891,426,846 


Exp., 258,589 
Imp., 141,968,998 
44 5,956,558 

44 12,614,461 

Exp., 8,022,059 
Imp., 8,182,191 


Exp., 25,578,900 
44 24.086,724 

44 22,617,808 

44 26,121,821 
44 24,491,576 

44 22,870,019 



Supply of Money in the United States. — The total stock of money in the 
country increased $5,000,000 since January 1, in the main accounted for by an in- 
crease of nearly $6,000,000 in gold and a decrease of nearly $1,000,000 in National 
bank notes. The total amount is now in excess of $2,656,000,000. 



Supply of Money in the United States. 





Nov. 1.1909. 


Dec. 1, 190 1. 


Jan. 1, 1903 , 


Feb. 1 , 1903. 


Gold coin and bullion 

Silver dollars 

Silver bullion 

Subsidiary silver 

United 8tates notes 

National bank notes 

Total 


$1,280,672,772 

546,767,221 

24,566,601 

98,800,823 

846,681,016 

880,476,884 


$1,242,830,706 

548,518,221 

28,607,801 

99,511,078 

346.681,018 

884,854,514 


$1,246,876,715 

540,008,501 

28,057,687 

100,789,875 

848,081,016 

884,929.784 


$1,362,842,475 

560,598,501 

21,940,062 

100,528,519 

848,881,016 

883.973,546 


$2,627,963,287 


$2,645,568,894 


$2,651,408,568 


$2,656,559,109 



Certificates and Treasury notes represented by coin, bullion, or currency in Treasury are 
not included in the above statement. 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 
QUOTATIONS. 



The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New Fork Stock Exchange In the month of January, and the highest and lowest dur- 
ing the year 1906, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices In 1903 : 



Atchison, Topeka A Santa Fe. 

• preferred 

Baltimore A Ohio 

Baltimore A Ohio, pref 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit 

Canadian Pacific 

Canada Southern 

Central of New Jersey 

Chee. A Ohio vtg. ctfs 

Chicago A Alton 

• preferred 

Chicago, Great Western 

Chic., Milwaukee A St. Paul. 

• preferred 

Chicago k Northwestern 

• preferred 

Chic., St. Paul, Minn. A Om.. 

• preferred 

Chicago Terminal Transfer.. 

• preferred 

Clev., Cin., Chic. A St. Louis. 

Col. Fuel A Iron Co 

Colorado Southern 

• 1st preferred 

• 2d preferred 

Consolidated Gas Co 

Delaware A Hud. Canal Co.. . 
Delaware, Lack. A Western. 
Denver A Rio Grande 

• preferred 

Brie :. 

• 1st pref 

• 2d pref 

Evansville A Terre Haute. . . 
Express Adams 

• American 

• United States 

• Wells, Fargo 

Great Northern, preferred... 
Hocking Valley 

• preferred 

Illinois Central 

Iowa Central 

• preferred 

Kansas City Southern 

t preferred 

Kans. City Ft. 8. A Mem. pref. 
Lake Brie A Western 

• preferred 

Long Island 

Louisville A Nashville 

Manhattan consol 

Metropolitan Street 

Mexican Central 

Minneapolis A St. Louis. 

• preferred 

Missouri, Kan. A Tex 

• preferred 

Missouri Pacific 

N. V. Cent. A Hudson River. 
N. Y„ Chicago A St. Louis... 

• 2d preferred 

N. F., Ontario A Western.... 



Fear 1902. Highest and Lowest in 1903. January, 1903. 



High. Low. 
95 % 74% 
mi 96% 

118)4 96% 
99 92 

72% 64 % 

145)4 112)4 
97 71 

198 166 

67% 46% 

46 % 2 »% 

79 68 

36 22 

SSfi* 

271 204% 

274% 230 
170% 140 
210 194% 

24% 16 
44 89 

108% 98 
110% 78% 




76% 60% 

240 198 

266 210 
160 97 

261 186 
208 181% 
106 66 

iSKiS* 

88 E* 

89 19 

63% 44 
88 76 

71% 40 
138 120 

91% 72% 
169% 102% 
168 128 
174 133 

81% 20% 
116 105 




Highest. 



104 -Jan. 
96 —Jan. 
70%— Jan. 

138%— Jan. 
78% — Jan. 
190 -Jan. 
63%-Jan. 






• Lowest. 


\High. Low. Closing . 


10 


88%-Jan. 8 


|>« 


83% 


87 


10 


99 —Jan. 24 


99 


99% 


9 


100 -Jan. 3 


104 


100 


100% 


23 


94 -Jan. 8 


96 


94 


96% 


9 


66%— Jan. 8 


70% 


06% 


87% 


14 

5 


131%— Jan. 3 
71 -Jan. 14 


■SB 


131% 

71 


136 

74% 


19 


180 — Jan. 2 


190 


180 


186 


19 


48% —Jan. 2 


63% 


48% 


61% 


? 


84%-Jan. 21 
71 -Jan. 26 


87% 

78% 


34% 

71 


35% 

71% 



209 —Jan. 
105%- Jan. 
98)4— Jan. 
161 —Jan. 
48 -Jan. 
77% — Jan. 
36%— Jan. 
61)2— Jan. 
81%— Jan. 
68 — Jan. 




80%-Jan. 
62%— Jan. 
118%— Jan. 

156 -Jan. 
46 —Jan. 
87 —Jan. 
86 — Jan. 



27 -Jan. 24 
176%— Jan. 24 
192 —Jan. 20 
218 -Jan. 24 
260 -Jan. 7 
160 -Jan. 2 
194 —Jan. 6 
18 -Jan. 20 
32%-Jan. 21 
96%-Jan. 23 
78 —Jan. 19 
i— Jan. 2 
an. 2 
an. 23 
216 -Jan. 28 

171 -Jan. 20 
282%— Jan. 6 
39% —Jan. 28 
88 -Jan. 15 
88% —Jan. 3 
07%— Jan. 7 
61%-Jan. 2 

86%— Jan. 2 
215 -Jan. 16 
220%— Jan. 80 
189 -Jan. 28 

206 %-^Tan. 8 
96)4— Jan. 2 
96% - Jan. 6 
146 —Jan. 8 
40% —Jan. 2 
71%— Jan. 2 
88%— Jan. 20 
57%-Jan. 2 

78%— Jan. 16 
60 —Jan. 20 

80* ’-^Jan! * ’ *2 
128%— Jan. 23 
144 —Jan. 30 
186 -Jan. 30 
24%-Jan. 2 

107% -Jan. 8 

27% —Jan! 81 
58%-Jan. 2 
107%— Jan. 3 

160%— Jan. 81 
41 • — Jan. 26 
84%-Jan. 27 
32 —Jan. 2 



162 160 
194 194 

19% 18 

SS% SS 

SR 73 



180% 171 
276% 262 

42% 39 



iS* 

a* 

260 

168 

194 

18% 



270 



220 % 220 % 
139 139 



209 



142% 136 186% 

28% 24% 25 

110 107% 108 

80% “27% *27% 
62% 58% 61 

118% 107% 111% 

166 150% 150% 

45 41 41% 

87 84% 85 

35 82 38% 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.-Continued. 



Norfolk & Western 

« preferred 

North American Co 

Pacific Mail........ 

Pennsylvania R. R — •••••••• 

People’s Gas & Coke of Chic. 
Pullman Palace Car Co 

Reading 

• 1st prefered 

• 2d preferred 

Rock Island 

t preferred 

St. Louis Sc San Francisco. . . . 

• 1st preferred 

• 2d preferred 

St. Louis & Southwestern — 

• preferred 

Southern Pacific Co 

Southern Railway 

• preferred 

Tennessee Coal Sc Iron Co. . . . 

Texas Sc Pacific 

Toledo, St. Louis & Western.. 

• preferred 

Union Pacific 

t preferred 

Wabash R. R 

• preferred 

Western Union 

Wheeling Sc Lake Erie 

• second preferred — 

Wisconsin Central 

• preferred 

“Industrial” 

Amalgamated Copper 

American Oar Sc Foundry. . . . 

• pref 

American Co. Oil Co 

American Ice 

American Locomotive 

• preferred 

Am. Smelting Sc Refining Co. 

• preferred 

American Sugar Ref. Co 

Anaconda Copper Mining — 

Continental Tobacco Co.pref . 
Corn Products 

• preferred 

Distillers securities 

General Electric Co 

Internationa) Paper Co 

• preferred 

International Power 

National Biscuit 

National Lead Co 

Pressed Steel Car Co 

• preferred 

Republic Iron Sc Steel Co 

• preferred 

Rubber Goods Mfg. Co 

• preferred 

U. S. Leather Co 

• preferred 

U. S. Realty Sc Con 

U. 8. Rubber Co 

• preferred 

U. 8. Steel 

• pref 



Tear 1002. 1 Highest and Lowest in 1908. 1 January, 1908. 



High. Low, 
78*4 55 
98 90 

184 88 

4994 37 
170 147 

109*4 38*4 
250 215 

78*4 62*4 

SR £* 

82 8 “ 

86*4 6894 
90 77 

8094 654 
39 24*4 

80 55*4 

81*4 56 
4194 28 
98*4 8994 



4994 85 

113*4 93*4 
95 8694 

3894 2194 
54*4 37 




79 53 

8794 28*4 




334 170 



16*4 

70 

49 



77*i 
199 
53*4 40 
82 1594 

63*4 39 

38 SB 

8394 68 
2594 17*4 
74 63 

15*4 10*4 
91*4 79% 
32 20 

1994 14 
64 49*4 

4694 2994 
9794 79 



Highest . 
76 —Jan. 
93 -Jan. 
124*4— Jan. 

4294 -Jan. 
15794-Jan. 
107*6— Jan. 
23594— Jan. 

69*4— Jan. 
88*4— Jan. 
81 — Jan. 
5394— Jan. 
86 —Jan. 

83*4— Jan. 
81*4— Jan. 
74*J— Jan. 
30 —Jan. 
66 — Jan. 
08*4— Jan. 
30%-Jan. 
95*4— Jan. 

65 —Jan. 
43 —Jan. 
81%-Jan. 
48 —Jan. 

10496— Jan. 
95 —Jan. 

32*6— Jan. 
4796— Jan. 
98 —Jan. 
27 —Jan. 
36%-Jan. 
2794— Jan. 
54 —Jan. 



0796 -Jan. 
4194— Jan. 
98 — Jan. 
46*6— Jan. 
11%-Jan. 
30*6— Jan. 
96 —Jan. 
47*4— Jan. 
96 —Jan. 
13494— Jan. 
101*4— Jan. 

119 —Jan. 
34*4— Jan. 
85*6— Jan. 

8494— Jan. 

198 —Jan. 

19*6— Jan. 
78*4— Jan. 
73 -Jan. 
47 -Jan. 
29 —Jan. 
6594 — Jan. 
9494— Jan. 
22*6— Jan. 
79*6— Jan. 
25*4— Jan. 
79*6— Jan. 



| Lowest. 

6 73*6— Jan. 
22 1 92 —Jan. 

7 115 —Jan. 




39*4— Jan. 
15196— Jan. 
. 108 —Jan. 
14 230 -Jan. 

2 59*6— Jan. 

7 85%-Jan. 

0 74 —Jan. 

9| 47*6— Jan. 
9, 79*4— Jan. 



71 -Jan. 
79 -Jan. 
70*4 — Jan. 
26*4 -Jan. 
60 —Jan. 
63*4— Jan. 
34 —Jan. 
9294 -Jan. 

5994-Jan. 
39*4— Jan. 
28 -Jan. 
44 -Jan. 

10094— Jan. 
92*4 — Jan. 

28*6— Jan. 
44 —Jan. 
-Jan. 
I— Jan. 
34*4 — Jan. 
-Jan. 
-Jan. 



62*4— Jan. 
85*6— Jan. 
90*4— Jan. 
43*4— Jan. 
10*6— Jan. 
28*4— Jan. 
98 —Jan. 
4294-Jan. 
93 —Jan. 
127*4— Jan. 
95 —Jan. 

11694— Jan. 
30*4— Jan. 
82 —Jan. 

30 — Jan. 

188 -Jan. 

1796— Jan. 
71*4— Jan. 
63 —Jan. 
4596— Jan. 
28 —Jan. 
62 —Jan. 
93 —Jan. 
20*4— Jan. 
77*4— Jan. 
2194-Jan. 
7294— Jan. 

12*4— Jan. 
88*4- Jan. 
23*4— Jan. 
1694 — Jan. 
52 — Jan. 
36*4- Jan. 
86*4— Jan. 



8*4 

4 



27 



54 



71 

79 

70*i 




117 

89*4 



High. Low. Closing . 
76 73*6 74 

93 92 93 

124*4 115 

iffiiSR 

107*6 103 
23594 230 

69*4 59*4 

S 8 ST 
SP ft 



81] 

7< 

30 

66 00 
68*6 63*4 
38*6 84 

96% 9294 



5994 

39% 



65 

43 

31*6 

48 



V ft ft 



32% 28% 

47% 44 



zm 

34% 

26% 

52*4 



90 

T 




119 11694 

34*4 30*4 

85% 82 

3494 30 

198 183 



117% 

3194 

197 

IV* 

73 

07 

T 

64*4 

T 

78% 

2596 

79 

l ?% 
89% 
23*6 
17 

52% 
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RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 



Last Sale, Price and Date and Highest and Lowest Prices and Total 
Sales for the Month. 



Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. Principal 

Due. 


Amount. 


Ann Arbor 1st g 4’s 1995 

Ateb., Top. & S. F. 

Aten Top & Santa Fe gen g 4’s. 1995 ( 
* registered 


7,000,000 
138,117,500 j. 


• adjustment, g. 4’s 1995 

• registered 

• stamped 1995 

• serial debenture 4’s- 

• series A 1903 

• registered j 


1 31,055,000 

f 

20,673,000 
J. 2,500,000 


• series B 19«M 


!. 2,500, 0U) 


• series C 1905 

• registered 


j. 2,500,000 


• series D 1906 

• registered 


J. 2,500,000 


* series E 1907 

- w registered 


{ 2,500,000 


• series F 1908 ! 

■ registered 1 


j. 2,500,000 


• series G 1909 

• registered 

• series H 1910 1 

• registered 


1 2,500,000 

f 

j. 2,500,000 


* series 1 1911 

• registered 


(. 2,500,000 


• series,! 1912 

• registered 

• series K 1913 

• registered 


1 2,500,000 

C 

j. 2,500,000 


• series L 1914 

• registered 

• Chic. & St. L. 1st 6’s. . . 1915 


( 2,500,000 

1,500,000 



Int'st 



Q J 



F A A 
K & A 



F A A| 
F A A 

f & a; 

F & A 
F & A 
F & A 
F A A 
F & A 
F & A 



F A A 
MAS 



92% Nov. 10, '02 



Atl. Knox. & Nor. Ky. 1st g. 5s. .1940 , 1,000.000 .i A D 1144 Oct. 8, ’02 



Balt. & Ohio prior lien g. 34s. .1925 / _ ou flAn ( 
f • registered (i / 

f: 1 85 - 983 - 000 ! 

ten yeur c. deb. g. 4’s. .1911 



592,000 
[ 11,293,000 

20 , 000,000 

South w’ndlvTlst g.34s.l925 ! t A1(t(in n no 

, registered 1 \ «JW.U0U 

I Monongahela River 1st g. g ., 5's 1919 700,000 

t Cen. Ohio. Reorg. 1st c. g. 44’ s, 1930 1,018,000 



Pitt Jun. & M. div. 1st g. 34s. 1925 

• registered 

Pitt L. E. & West Va. System 

refunding gin 1941 



J St j 
J A j 
a a o 
a A o 

M A 8 
MAN 

QFeb 

MAN 
J A J 
Q j 
F A A 
MAS 



93*4 Jan. 31, ’03 
94% Jan. 12, '03 
101% Jan. 3t,’U3 
104 Sept.16,’02 

1044 Jan. 29/03 
90 Jan. 22, '03 



90*4 Jan. 31, '03 
88*4 .Jan. 31, ’03 
90>4 July 16.’01 
114* 4 .June27,'02 
112 Nov.14,'99 



Last Sale. 


| January Sales. 


Price. Date. 


High. Low. 


Total. 


96 Jan. 22, ’03 


964 95 


80,000 


102% Jan. 31,’03 


102% 102 


841,500- 


102% Jan. 12, ’03 


102% 102% 


2,000 


92% Jan. 30, ’03 


92% 914 


196,000* 


94% Apr. 15, ’02 






914 Jan. 31, ’03 


92% 914 


228,500 


97 Aug. 5,X)2 







9*4 

944 

103 

166 ’ 

90 



934 

94 

101 % 

104% 



97% 

89 



96% 

88 



Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts, g. g. 5’s.. .1937 
Alleghany & Wn. 1st g. gtd 4's.l998 
Clearfield & Mali. 1st g. g. 5's. . ..1943 
Rochester & Pittsburg. 1st 6’s. .1921 
• cons. 1st 6's, 1922 | 



4.427.000 ma s 118% Jan. 30,'03 118% 118% I 

2,000,000 A A o ..I 

650,000 j A .1 128 June 6,’02 

1.300.000 f A A 128 Jan. 26, '03 128 128 ’ 

3.920.000 j A I) 125% Jan. 24, '03 125% 125 



Buff. & Susq. 1st refunds g. 4’s. .1951 (3021 qqq J J A j 103 Junel6,’02 
| w i J A J 



registered, 

Burlington, Cedar R. & N. 1st 5's, 1906 



0,500,000 .1 A D 103% Jan. 31, '03 103% 102% 



con. 1st & col. tst 5’s... 1934 anon™ I Ia A o| 121% Jan. 30’ ’03 i22 ^ 1214 
registered 1 A & Q 124% Feb. 28, '02 1 



Ced. Rap la. Falls & Nor. 1st 5’s. 1921 
i Minneap’s &St. Louis lst7’s, g, 1927 

10 



1 ,905.000 A & O' 118 J an . 27, ’02 
150,000 .? A D 140 Aug.24,’95 



252.500 

1 1.000 

373.500 

22,666 

13.000 



228,000 

380,500 



10,000 



4.000 

8.000 



1 1 ,50J 

12,000 



:::: I 
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BO HD QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, prioe and date; highest and lowest pilots and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 



Hpal 

Due 



Canada Southern 1st int. gtd 5’s, 1906 

* 2dmortg.5*s, 1918 

• registered 



Central Branch U. Pac.lst g. 4*8.1948 

Cent. R. A Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g. 5’s, 1987 

Central R*y of Georgia, 1st g.5*s. 1946 
registered $1,000 & $5,000 

con. g. 5’s 1946 

con. g. 5’s, reg. $1,000 & $5,000 
1st. pref. Inc. g. 5*s,. . .71945 

2d pref. Inc. g. 5*s 1945 

8d pref. inc. g. 5*8 1945 

Chat, di v. pur. my. g.4*s.l951 
Macon A Nor. Div. 1st 

g. 5*8 1946 

Mid. Ga. A Atl. div. g6e.l947 
Mobile div. 1st g. 5*8. . ..1946 

Central of New Jersey, gen. g. 

5*8 19871 

* registered t 

Am. Dock A lmprovm*t Co. 5*8, 1921 
< Lehigh A H. R. gen. gtd g. 5*s..l920 
1 Lehigh A W.-B. Coal con. 5*8... 1912 
• con . extended gtd. 4%*s. 1910 
N.Y. A Long Branch gen.g. 4*8.1941 

Charleston A Sav. 1st g. 7*s 1936 

Cbes. A Ohio 6 ’b, g., 8eries A 1908 

Mortgage gold 6*8 1911 

1st con.g. os 1989 

registered 

Gen. m. g. 4%*s 1992 

registered 

Craig Val. 1st g.5*s 1940 

(R. A A. d.) 1st c. g. 4*8, 1989 

2d con.g. 4*8 1989 

Warm S. Val. 1st g. 5*8, 1941 
Greenbrier Ry. 1st gtd. 4*8 1940 



Chic. A Alton R. R. 8 . fund g. 6*8.1903 

J * refunding g. 3*8 1949 

I • » registered 

Chic. A Alton Ry 1st Hen g. 814*8.1960 
• registered 

Chicago, Burl. A Quincy con. 7*8.1903 
Chic. A Iowa al v. 5*8. . . .1905 

Denver dfv. 4*8 1922 

Illinois div. 3%s 1949 

registered 

(Iowa div.) sink. f*d5’s, 1919 

41 ^ 1919 

Nebraska extensi’n 4*8, 1927 

registered 

Southwestern div. 4*s..l92l 

4*s joint bonds 1921 

* registered 

5’s, debentu res 1918 

Han. A St. Jos. con. 6 *s 1911 

Chicago A E. 111. 1st s. fM c’y. 6*8.1907 
( • email bonds. 

i . 1st con. 6 *s. gold 1934 

• gen. con. 1st 5*s 1987 

* registered 

Chicago A lnd. Coal 1 st 5*8 .1988 

Chicago, Indianapolis A Louisville. 

' • refunding g. 6 ’s 1947 

* ref. g. 5’s 1947 

Louisv. N. Alb. A Chic. 1st 6 *s. .1910 



V 

i 



Amount. 



14,000,000 

[ 6,000,000 

2.500.000 

4.880.000 

[ 7,000,000 

[ 16,700,600 

4.000. 000 

7.000. 000 

4.000. 000 

1.840.000 

840.000 

418.000 

1 . 000 . 000 

45,091,000 1 

4.987.000 

1.062.000 
2,691,000 

12.175.000 

1.500.000 

1,500,000 

2,000,000 
2,000,000 
[ 25,858,000 

( 83,833,000 

650.000 
6 , 000,000 
1,000,000 

400.000 

2,000,000 



1,671,000 

29.696,000 



[ 22.000,000 

21,699,000 

2,820,000 

5.272.000 

J- 87,096,000 

2.566.000 

8.890.000 
\ 25,900,000 

2.850.000 
1 215,153,000 

9.000. 00C 

8 . 000 . 000 

| 2,989,000 

2.653.000 
} 13,643,000 1 

4.628.000 



Jnt’sl 

Paid. 



Last Sale. 



Price . 



Date. 



January Sales. 



MAN 

r a A 
F A Ai 
MAN 
M ANi 

OCT 1 
OCT 1 
OCT 1 
A A D 

J A J 
J A J 
J A J 



J A J 
Q A 
J A J 
J A Jj 
QM 
QM 
MAS 

J A J 

A A O] 
A A o| 
MAN 
MAN 
M A 8| 
M A 8 1 
.1 A J 
J A J| 
J A J 
MAS 
MAN 



MAN 
A A O 

A A 0| 

J A J 
AAA 

A A J 

r A A 
F A A 
J A A 
A A J 
A A O 
A A O 
MAN 
MAN 
MAS 
J A A 
Q JAN 
MAN 
MAS 

A A D 
J AD 
A A O 
M AN 
MAN 
J A A 



4.700.000 A A A 

4.142.000 , A A A 
3,000,000 J A A 



i Jan. 31, *06 
(Jan. 28, *08 
5 Dec. 29,*01 

94% Sept. 6, *02 

107% Dec. 29, *02 

122% Jan. 5, *03 

108% jan . si.’ira 
105% Sept.l8,*01 
78% Jan. 30, *03 
37% Jan. 31, *13 
25% Jan. 28,*03 
92 Aug.21,*02 

108% 8ept. 8, *02 
102 June29,*99 
112% Apr. 30,*o2 



133% Jan. 28, *03 
1 83% Jan. 14. *08 
118 Jan. 20, *03 

103% Jan. i6,*08 
101% Jan. 30, *03 



108% Dec. 13, *99 

109% Nov.29,*02 
118% Jan. 7, *03 
119 Jan. 24,*08 
July 16, *01 
Jan. 30, *08 
Apr. 18, *01 
Nov. 3, *02 
Jan. 26,’OS 
Jan. 14, *08 



116 
106 
108 
112 
102 
96 

106% Oct. 29,*U2 



101 

83 



Dec. 29, *02 
Jan. 81, *03 



78 Jan. 31, *08 
88% Apr. 1 6, *02 

101% Jan. 30. *08 
104% Apr. 11,19* 
101% Jan. 5. *02 
96% Jan. 30. *03 



114% Aug. 6, *02 
104% Jan. 22,»03 
107% Jan. 27, *08 
112% Apr. 17,*01 
100 Mar. 20, *02 
98*i Jan. 3l,*03 
94% Jan. 10, *08 
107 Jan. 18, *03 
117% Jan. 20, *03 

110% Jan. 23,*03 
112 Apr. 2, *96 
136 Dec. 23. ’02 
121% Jan. 81,*08 
120 Dec. 4,’(12 
120% Jan. 19,*03 



182 Nor.17,’02 
113% Jan. 26, *03 
111% Jan. 17,*08 



High. 


Low. 


Total. 


ISM 


68,000 

16,000 


122 % 


122 % 


7,000 


109 


106% 


210 , 0 CO 


80 

& 


7$% 

37 

25% 


73,666 

236,000 

27,000 




.... 




184 

133% 

118 


88 

118 


44,000 

45,500 

6,000 


K»% 

102 % 


a 


1,000 

12,000 


114 ’ ’ 
119% 


IS 


4,000 

45,000 


106% 


103% 


394,000 


102 '* 
96 


linii 

95 


27.000 

10.000 


83% 


«*% 


159,666 


7«% 


78 


96,000 


101 % 


101 


170,000 


!0i% 


101 % 

06% 


1,000 

97,000 










104% 

107 


1,000 

81,000 


94% 

94% 

107 

117% 


9 0% 
98% 
106% 
117 


2,*44L,66o 

50.000 

12.000 
12,000 


110% 


110 


26,000 








121% 


120% 


117,000 


120% 


120* 


2,000 


118% 

111% 


113% 

110 % 


1,000 

9,000 
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Google 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highee and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.—' T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Principal Amntinf /nt’sll 

Due. Amount. paid, j 



Last Sale. January Sales. 



Price. Date. High. Low, ! Total. 



Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

( Chicago Mil. & St. Paul con. 7’s, 1905 , 

• terminal g. 6’s 1914 

• gen. g. 4’s. series A 1989 i 

• registered | 

• gen. g. 3V*’s, series B.198P i 

• registered 1 

• Chic. A Lake Sup. 5’s,1921 

• Chic. A M. H. div. 5’s, 1908 

• Chic. A Pac. div. 6’s, 1910 

• 1st Chic. A P. W. g. 5’s. 1921 

4 • Dakota A Gt. S. g. 5*8.1918 

• Far. A So.g. 6’s assu...l924 ! 

• 1st H’st ADk.div.7’8,1910 

• 1st 5’s 1910 

I • 1st 7’s, Iowa A D, ex, 1908 

• lst5’s, La.C. A Dav...l919 

• Mineral Point div. 5’s, 1910 

• 1st So. Min. div. 6’s.... 1910 

• 1st 6’s, Southw’n div., 1909 

• Wis. A Min. div.g. 5’s.l921 

• Mil. A N. 1st M.L. 6’s. 1910 

• lstcon.fi's 1913 

Chic. A Northwestern con. 7’s. . .1915 

f # extension 4’s 1886-1928 ( 

• registered 1 i 

• gen. g. 3V*’s 1887 ( 

• registered I J 

• sinking fund 6’s.. 1879-1929 I 



registered. 

• sinking fund 5s\. 1879-1929] 

• registered 1 

• deDen.6’8 1909 

• registered 

• deben.5’8 1921 

• registered 

• sinking Fd deben. 5’s.l933 

• registered 

Des Moines A Minn. 1st 7’s 1907 

Milwaukee A Madison 1st 6’s. ..1905 

Northern Illinois 1st 5’s 1910 

Ottumwa C. F. A St. P. 1st 5’s..l909 

Winona A St. Peters 2d 7’s 1907 

Mil., L. Shore A We’n 1st g. 6’s. 1921 

• ext. A impt. s.Fd g. 5’sl929 

• Ashland div. 1st g. 6’s 1925 

• Michigan div. 1st g.6’s. 1924 

• con. deb. 5’s 1907 

„ • Incomes 1911 

Chic., Rock Is. A Pac. 6’s coup.. .1917 
r • registered 1917 

• gen. g. 4’s 1988 

• registered 

• coll, trust serial 4’s 

• series A 1903 

• B 1904 

• C 1905 

• D 1906 

• E 1907 

• F 1908 

• G 1909 

• H 1910 

• 1 1911 

« • J 1912 

• K 1913 

• L 1914 

• M 1915 

• N 1916 

• O 1917 

» P 1918 

Chic. Rock Is. A Pac. R.R. 4’s. .2002 

• registered 

Des Moines A Ft. Dodge 1st 4’s.l905 

• 1st 2**’s 1905 

• extension 4 s 

Keokuk A Des M. 1st raor. 5’s . . 1923 

. • small bond 1923 



2.136.000 

4.748.000 
23,676,000 



1.360.000 

3.083.000 

3.000. 000 

25.340.000 
2,856,030 

1.250.000 

5.680.000 
990,000 

1.132.000 

2.500.000 

2.840.000 

7.432.000 

4 . 000 . 000 

4.755.000 

2.155.000 

5.092.000 

12.832.000 



20,538,000 

5.808.000 

6.917.000 

5.900.000 

10 , 000,000 

9.800.000 

600,000 

1.600.000 ; 

1.500.000 I 

1.600.000 

1.592.000 

5.000. 000 | 

4.148.000 

1.000. 000 I 

1.281.000 1 

436.000 

600.000 



1.472.000 

1.472.000 

1.472.000 
1,472,0U0 
1,472,000 
1,472,000 
1,472,000 
1,472,000 
1,472,(XX) 
1,472,000 
1,472,000 
1,472,000 
1,472,000 
1,472,000 
1,472,000 

1.472.000 

68.940.000 

1 . 200.000 
1 ,200,000 

672,000 

2,750,000 



194V* Oct. 21/02 ... 

113V* Dec. 4, *02 ... 

111V* Jau. 30/03 112 
111 Dec. 8, ’02 I ... 

104*4 Jan. 29, ’02 . . . 



120V* Mar. 31,’ 
| 121V* Oct. 31,’ 

I 113*4 Jan. 28, ’i 
117V* Jan. 15, 

I HIV* Jan. 23, ’i 
137V* July 18,’! 
I 122 Oct. l,’i 
1 107** Aug.28,’i 
191V* Oct. 7,’l 

116 Sept.30,’1 
109 Oct. 8/1 
113** Jan. 27,’! 
112*4 Jan. 16,’< 
119V* Nov.2l,’l 

117 Mar. 19/1 
120V* Aug. 5/1 
134 Jan. 28/1 

105 Dec. 30, ’( 
106** Oct . 9/1 
104V* Dec. 18/( 
103 Nov. 19/1 
115V* July 22/( 

111 Oct. 18,1 

107 Dec. 3/( 
107V* Jan. 10,’C 

108 Jan. 16/C 
105V* Dec.23/( 

112 Jun. 80/C 
114 Oee. 88/< 

118 Jan. 13/1 
123 May 28/C 
127 Apr. 8/C 

106 Nov. 5,’C 
108 Oct. 9,’C 

107 Oct. 28/C 
116V* Junelu/C 
132** Jan. 30/C 
125 Jan. 14/C 
142V* Feb. 10,’C 
139*4 Jan. 10/C 
107V* Feb. 21/C 

, 114V* Sept. 17, ’C 



## •••• j •••••*.• 

! 11 3*4 112*4 1 *16,000 * 

1 117V* 117 8,000 

i iii*4 1UV* i,uoo 

H 



113V* 112V* 8,000 

112*4 112*4 | 4,000 



133 9,000 



107V* 107V* 23,000 

108 108 1,000 



132** 131** 32,000 

125 125 2,000 



99U July 10/02 
99** June28.’U2 



I 86V* Jan. 31/03 
Hhu Jan. 7/03 
97 V* Dec. 1/02 
93 Jan. 28/03 
94-54 Jan. 9/03 
108V* Dec. 8/02 



J ft J 


129 Dec. 4/02 






J ft J 


126V* Jan. 20/03 


126V* 126V* 


5,000 


J ft J 


106 Jan. 30/03 


10* 106 


587,000 


.1 ft J 


107 Jan. 16/03 


107 107 


1,000 


M ft N 








M ft N 




99 Dec. 6/02 






M ft N 


100** July 2/02 






M ft N 








M ft N 









M ft N 








M ft N 









M ft N 


99** Junc30/02 







89V4 86 

88V4 88V4 

93 ‘ ‘ 92V* 

W *4 04*4 



5,296,000 

2,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— T he railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Ghic.,8t.P., M inn A Oma.con. 6*s . 1000 
( Chic., St. Paul & Minn. 1st 6*s. .1018 
*< North Wisconsin 1st mort. 6*s..l980 
| St. Paul A Sioux City lsttt’s. . . .1919 

Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g.4*s..l947 

Chic. A Wn. Ind. gen’lg. 0’s 1982 

Chic. A West Michigan R*y 5’s. ..1921 
Choc., Oklahoma A Gif .gen.g. 5e .1919 

Cin., Ham. A Day. con.s’k. f*d 7*8.1906 

1 Cin., Day. Alr’n 1st gt. dg. 5*s..l941 

Clev.,Cln.,Chic. A St.L. gen.g. 4*s..l9B8 
' • do Cairo div. 1st g.4’s..l909 

Cln.,Wab. A Mich. div. 1st g. 4’s. 1991 
St. Louis div. 1st col. trust g.4’s.l990 

• registered 

Sp’gfleld A Col. div. 1st g. 4*8. ..1940 
Wrnte W. Val. div. 1st g. 4’s. . . . 1940 
Cln.,Ind., St. L. A Chic. 1st g.4’s.l930 

• registered 

• con. 0’s 1930 

Cin.,8*dusky&Clev.con.lst g.5’sl928 
Clev., C., C. A Ind. con. 7*8 1914 

• sink, fund 7*8 1914 

« gen. consol 0’s 1984 

» registered 

Ind. Bloom. A West. 1st pfd 4*8.1940 
Ohio, Ind. A W., 1st pfd. 6*8. . . .1938 
Peoria A Eastern 1st con. 4*8. ..1940 

• income 4*8 1990 

Clev.,Lorain A Wheel’g con.lst. 6*sl933 
Clev., A Mahoning Vsu. gold 6*s. .1988 

• registered 

Col. Midld Ry. 1st g. 4’s. 1947 

Colorado A Southern 1st g. 4*s. . .1929 
Conn., Passumpeic Ri v*s 1st g. 4*8.1943 

Delaware. Lack. A W. mtge 7*s. .1907 
'Morris A Essex 1st m 7’s 1914 

• lstc. gtd 7*s 1916 

• registered 

• 1st refund. gtd. g.3J4*8. 2000 
N. Y., Lack. A West r n. 1st 0*8... 1921 

t const. 6’s 1928 

» terml. imp. 4*8 1928 

Syracuse. Bing. A N. Y. 1st 7*s..l9O0 
Warren Rd. 1st rfdg.gtd g.8%*s.2000 



Delaware A Hudson Canal. 

• 1st Penn. Div. c. 7*8.. .1917 

. reg 1917 

Albany A Susq. 1st c. g. 7’s 1900 

# registered 

. 0’s 1900 

* registered 

Rens. A Saratoga 1st c. 7*s 1921 

» 1st r 7 ? s 1921 



Denver A Rio G. 1st con. g. 4*8.. .1930 

* con. g.4%’s 1980 

v impt. m.g. 5’s 1928 

Denv. A Southern Ry g. s. fg. 5*8.1929 

Des Moines Union Ry 1st g. 5*8.. 1917 

Detroit A Mack. 1st lien g.4 s. 1995 

• g. 4s 1995 

Detroit Southern 1st g. 4’s 1961 

* Ohio South, dlv.lstg.4’8. 1941 
Duluth A Iron Range 1st 5’s 1987 

* registered 

• 2d 1 m 0s 1910 

Duluth So. Shore A At. gold 5*8. .1987 

Elgin Joliet A Eastern 1st g 5*s. .1941 



Last Sale, i January Salks. 



Amount . 



14,543,000 

1.908.000 

762.000 

6.070.000 

18.035.000 

9.868.000 

5.758.000 

5.500.000 

927.000 

2,000,000 

8.500.000 

15,060,000 

5.000. 000 

4.000. 000 

[ 9,750,000 

1.035.000 

050.000 

[ 7,685,000 

668.000 

2.571.000 

[ 3,991,000 -j 
[ 8,206,000 \ 




981,500 

600,000 

8.103.000 

4.000. 000 

5.000. 000 

2.906.000 [ 

8.940.000 

18.850.000 

1.900.000 

8.007.000 

6.000. 000 

12.151.000 

7.080.000 

12,000,000 

6,000,000 

5,000,000 

1.906.000 
905,000 



Mas 
j a j 

q r 

m a n 
j a j 
j a d 
j a d 
j a j 
j a j | 
a a o 
QJ 
a a o 

A 

a a o 
j a j 
Q J 
j a j 
f a a 
a a o 

Mas 
man 
j a d 
j a o 
j a d 
j a j 
f a a 

MAN 

a ao 

f a a 



[ 5,000,000 1 

[ 8,000,000 j 

j- 7,000,000 1 

| 2,000,000 j 

83,450,000 
0,882,000 
8,llW,60(l 

4.923.000 
628,000 

900,000 

1.250.000 

2 . 866.000 

4.231.000 
[ 0,734,000 \ 

2,000,000 

4,000,000 

8.500.000 'man 



MAS 

MAS 

a a o 
a a o 
a a o 
a a o 

MAN 

MAN 

J A J 

j a j 
J a d 
j a d 

MAN 

j a d 
j a d 
j a d 

MAS 

a a o 
a a o 
j a j 
j a j 



85 Jan. 27,*03 
110% Nov.21,*Q2 
109 Apr. 28, *02 
114% May 14,*02 

111% Dec. 9, *01 
118 Oct. 10,19’ 
115 Jan. 30,*03 

101 Jan.31,’03 
101% Oct. 8, *02 
100 Jan. 8. *03 
102% Jan. 31, *03 
103 Oct. 10,’02 

102 Dec. 9,*02 
Nov. 22, *99 
Jan. 28, ’03 

95 Nov. 15, *94 
107% June 30, *93 
115 Nov. 3, *01 
184% Jan. 7, *02 
119%Nov.l9,*89 
181% Jan. 10, *03 

i04%*Nov.l9, ; 6i 

99% Ja n . 80, *03 
80% Jan. 30, *03 

114 Dec. 19, *02 
127% Jan. 26, ’02 

* 79% *.i an! 81*, ; oi 
98 Jan. 80, *03 

102 De^.27,*93 

117 Jan. 20, *03 
188% Jan. 21, *08 
184% Jan. 15,*03 
140 Oct. 28,’98 

i82% Dec. 24, *02 
115% Aug. 4,*02 

103 Jan. 27, *03 

112 Nov^0,*02 

103% Oct. 28, *02 



140% Dec. 4, *02 
149 Aug. 5,*01 

113 Aug.l8,*02 
122 June 0.'99 
100 Oct. 7, *02 
109% Nov. 10, *01 
143% Nov. 10, *02 
147% Junel8,*01 

98% Jan. 31, *03 
105% Jan. 31, *08 
107 Jan. 29, *03 
79% Jan. 29,*03 

111 Feb. 28, *01 

102% Oct. 16,*01 
93% Aug. 5, *02 
84 Jan. 8,*03 
92 Jan. 27, *03 

114 Dec. 3, *02 
101% July 23, ’89 

112 * * Jain! 28, '*03 
114% Jan. 15, ’03 



99% 98 
105% 104% 
107 106 

80 79% 



85 



84 



High. Lour. 


Total. 




SK 


28,000 

5,500 


120% 


120 


20,000 


86 

. 


84 


48,009 


.... 












. 






115 


114% 


io,66d* 


108 


99% 


46,000 


100" 


100* 


2.000 


102% 


102 


48,000 


io*i% 


102% 


L00O 









.... 


.... 




181% 


181'% 


10,000 


ldo” 




59,000 


82 


78 


406,000 








§ 


*7*8% 

92% 


151.000 

337.000 


1 117 


115 


15,000 


138% 

134% 


33* 


21,000 

05,000 


.... 


.... 




ids’’ 


1*00 ' 


3,000 



113 111% 

114% 114% 



171,000 

10,000 

12,000 

10,000 



21,000 

85,000 



8,000 

10 , 000 * 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Erie 1st ext. g. 4's. 1947 

• 2d extended g. 5’s 1919 

• 3d extended g. 44’s. . . 1923 

• 4th extended g. 5’s 1920 

• 5th extended g. 4’s 1928 

• 1st cons gold 7’s 1920 

• 1st cons. fund g.7's.... 1920 
Erie K.R. 1st eon.g-4s prior bds.1996 

• registered 

• 1st con. gen. lien g. 4s.l996 

• registered 

• Penn. col. trust g. 4’s. 1951 

Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st 7’s 1918 

Buffalo & Southwestern g. G’s..l908 

• small 

Chicago & Erie 1st gold 5’s 1982 

Jefferson R. It. 1st gtd g. 5’s. ...1909 

Long Dock consol, g. 6’s 1935 

N. Y . L. E. & W. Coal & K. it. Co. 

1st gtd. currency 6’s 1922 

N. Y.. L. E. & W. Dock & Imp. 

Co. 1st currency 6's 1913 

N. Y. A Green w’d Lake gt g5’s..l9i6 

• small 

Midland It. of N. J. 1st g. 6’s... 1910 
N.Y.,8us.&\V. 1st refdg. g. 5’s.. 1937 

• 2d g. 4J4’8 1*17 

• gen. g. 5's 1940 

, * term. 1st g. 5’s 1943 

• registered $5,000 each 

l Wilkesb. & East. 1st gtd g. 5’s. .1942 

Evans. & Terre Haute 1st con. 6’s. 1921 1 

• 1st General g 5’s 1942 

» Mount V r ernon 1st 6‘s. ..1923 

• Sul. Co. Bch. 1st g 5’s.. .1*10 
Evans. A Ind’p. 1st con. g g 6’s. . ..1926 
Tlorida Cen. & Penins. 1st g 5’s. ..1918 

• 1st land grant ex. g 6’s. .1930 

• 1st con. g 5’s 1943 

Ft. Smith U’n Dep.Co.lstg44's.l94l 
Ft. Worth & D.C.ctfs.dep. 1st «’s.. 1921 
Ft. Worth & Rio Grande 1st g 5’s. 1928 
Galveston H. & H. of 1882 1st 5S..1913 

Geo. & Ala. 1st con. g 5s 1945 

Ga. Car. & N. Ity. 1st gtd. g. 5’s. .1*27 
Gulf & Ship Isl.lst refg.&ter.5’s. .1952 

• registered 



Amount. 



Int'nt 

Paid. 



Last 8ale. 



Price. Date. 



2.482.000 

2.149.000 

4.618.000 

2.926.000 
709,500 

16.890.000 
3,699,500 

34.000. 000 

34.885.000 

32.000. 000 

2.380.000 

1.500.000 

12 . 000 . 000 

2.800.000 

7.500.000 

1 . 100.000 



MAN 
M & 8 
M A 8 
A A O 
J A D 
M A 8 
M A 8 
I . 1 A J 
I JAJ 
! j JAJ 
( JAJ 
F A A 
J A D 
JAJ 
JAJ 

|m a n 

A A O 
A A O 



1164 Dec. 23. ’02 
119)4 June 6, ’02 
1164 Apr. 16, ’02 
117 Dec. 19, '02 
109*4 Jan. 16, ’02 
139 Jan. 19, ’03 
136 8ept.lO,’Q2 
974 Jan. 31, ’03 
98 Jan. 2, ’03 
87 Jan. 31, ’03 



January Sales. 



1274 Jan. 21,’03 
106 Aug. 5, ’02 
1344 Jan. 7, ’03 



man 113% Dec. 17, ’02 
[ 3,396,000 | \ JAJ 1184 Apr. 23, ’02 
MAN | 109 Oct. 27,’98 



‘Hock. Val. Ry. 1st con. g. 44’». • • 1909 

j * registered 

1 Col. Hock’s val. 1st ext. g. 4’s. 1848 

Illinois Central, 1st g. 4’s 1951 

registered 

1st gold34’s 1951 

registered 

1st g 3s sterl. £500,000.. 1951 

registered 

total outstg. . . .$13,950,000 
collat. trust gold 4’s. .1952 

regist’d 

col.t.g.4sL.N.O.&Tcx.l953 

registered 

Cairo Bridge g 4’s 1950 

registered 

Louisville di v.g. 34’s. 1953 

registered 

Middle div. reg. 5’s. . . 1921 

St. Louis div. g. 3’s 1951 

registered 

g.34’s 1951 

registered 

Sp’gflelddiv Istg 34 ’s, 1951 

registered 

Weet’n Line Istg. 4’s, 1951 

registered 

Belleville & Carodt l9t 6’s 1923 



1.4.53.000 

3.500.000 

3.750.000 

4.53.000 

2.546.000 

2 , 000,000 

3,000,000 

3,000,000 

2.223.000 

875.000 

450.000 

1.591.000 

3.000. 000 

423.000 

4.370.000 

1.000. 000 

8.176.000 

2.863.000 

2 . 000 . 000 

2.922.000 

5.360.000 

2.931.000 






r 

A A O 
JAJ 
FA A 
FA A 
MAN 
M A N 

J A I) 111 Jan. 12,’03 



I 1124 Dec. 31, ’02 

114 Jan. 27, ’03 
103 Jan. 6, ’03 
1064 Jan. 7, ’03 

115 Jan. 17,’03 



J A J 
A A O j 
A A 
A A 
J A 
J A 
J A 
.J A 
J A 



122 

105 

112 

95 

115 

100 



Jan. 2/08 
Jan. 19, ’03 
June 2,’02 
Sept.15,'91 
May 88, *08 
Sept. 6, '99 



JAJ 
A A O 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
JAJ 



1064 Feb. 26, ’02 
105 Mar. 11. '98 
112% Jan. 31, ’03 
86*4 Dec. 4. ’02 
101 Dec. 19, ’02 
111 Nov.25,’02 

1104 Jan. l«/03 j 



1104 1104 



109 Jan. 31, ’03 1094 106% 
1,401.000 I a A o io.^4 Jan! '6, ’63 I 105*4 105% 



11,237,000 J * J 

• I a J 



[ 1,500,000 I \ * 

\ 

\ 



JAJ 

JAJ 



2.499.000 -I 

’ t JAJ 

2.500.000 * J * 



15,000,000 

24.679.000 

3.000. 000 

14.320.000 
600,000 

4.939.000 

6.321.000 

2.000. 000 

5.425.000 
470,000 



I A A O 
A A O 
I M A N 
1 M A N 
j A n 
1.1 A D 
J A J 
J A J 
F A A 
JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 
J A J 
JAJ 
J A J 
F A A 
F A A 
lj A D 



112*4 Jan. 20, ’03 
1134 Mar. 12,19’ 
104 Dec. 13, ’02 
1024 Apr. 15, ’98 
924 July 13/96 



1034 Jan. 31/03 
102 Oct. 4/01 
1024 Dec. 24/02 
10456 May 20/02 

123 ‘ May *24/99 
984 Nov. 6, ’02 
884 Dec. 8/99 
95 Dec. 21/99 
874 May 24/02 

101*4 Jan. 31,19’ 
98*4 Oct. 3/02 
lOIHSept.10,’95 
loo Nov. 7,19’ 

124 Dec. 11/99 

111 Jan. 13/03 
1014 Jan. 31,19’ 
124 Ma 



112 % 112 % 



1034 1034 



111 111 



High. Low. 


Total. 


131* 139 ‘ 




2,000 


«8% 974 


144,000 


98 98 


5.000 


874 84% 


1,682,000 


94% 92% 


712,000 


< 1304 129 


6,000 


127 4 1274 


1,000 


1344 1344 


2,000 


114'* 11*3* 


4,000 


103 103 


2,000 


1064 1064 


2,000 


117 113 


8,000 


in’’ no' 


11,000 


122 122 


3,000 


105 105 


1,000 


:::: 

11*2% 11*0*4 


193,000 



5,000 



54,000 



5,000 

515,000 



15,000 



1,000 



1^4 f * 71 A. T? 

' ' THF 

i UNIVERSITY 
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BOND QUO TATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Printto 



cipal 

Due. 



LAsr Salk. 



Car bond *e A Shawt’n 1st g. 4*8, 1082 
Chic., St. L. & N. O. gold o’s. . . .1061 

• gold 5’s, registered 

. g. 84's. 1951 

• registered. 

. Memph. div. 1st g. 4*8, 1061 

• registered ... 

.St. Louis South. 1st gtd. g.4’s, 1061 

Ind., Dec. * West. 1st g. 5*s 1086 

. 1st gtd. g. 5’s 1085 

Indiana,! 1 1 inois A Io wa 1st g.4*s . . 1060 
Interaat. & Gt. N’n 1st. 6’s, gold. 1019 

. 2d g. 5*s 1906 

. 8d g. 4*8 1921 

Iowa Central 1st gold 5*s 1088 

« refunding g. 4*s . . .1961 

Kansas C. & M. R. A B. Co. 1st 

gtd g. 5 f s 1020 

Kansas City Southern 1st g.3’s..l960 
• registered 



Lake Erie & Western 1st g. 6*s. . .1907 

j * 2d mtge. g. 6*8. 1041 

1 Northern Ohio 1st gtd g 5*s. . . 1045 
Lehigh Val. (Pa.) coll. g. 5*s 1007 

* registered 

Lehigh Val. N. Y. 1st m. g. 44’s.l940 

• registered 

Lehigh Val. Ter. R. 1st gtd g. 5*s. 1041 

» registered 

Lehigh Y. Coal Co. 1st gtd g. 5*s .1983 

• registered 1933 

Lehigh & N. Y.,lst gtd g. 4’s 1945 

* registered 

J Elm. .Corf. A N.lst g.lst pfd 6*s 1914 
1 • • g. gtd 5’s 1914 



Long Island 1st cons. 5’s 1081 

• 1st con. g. 4*s 1981 

Long Island gen. m. 4’s. 1988 

. Ferry 1st g. 44’s 1922 

. g. 4’s 1982 

• unified g. 4*s 1040 

• deb. g. 5’s 1084 

Brooklyn A Montauk lstfi’s. . . .1911 

. 1st 5*8 1911 

N. Y. B’kln A M. B.lst c. g. 6’s, ..1986 
N. Y. & Rock’y Beach 1st g. 5*8, 1027 
Long Isl. R. R. Nor. Shore Branch 
1st Con. gold garn’t’d 6*8, 1082 

Louis. & Nash. gen. g. 6 ’b 1080 

gold 5*s 1937 

Unified gold 4’s. 1040 

registered 1940 

collateral trust g. 5’s, 1931 
coll, tr 5-20 g 4’s. .1908-1018 
E., Hend. AN. lstfl’s. .1910 
L. Cin.ALex.g. 44*8, . . 1931 
N. O. A Mobilelstg.6 t s..lu80 

2d g. 6*s I960 

Pensacola div. g. 0*s.. .1920 
St. Louts div. lstg. 6*8.1021 

2d g. 8*s 1980 

H.R’ge 1st sk’fd. g6*s.19:<l 

Ken. Cent. g. 4*8. 1987 

L. A N. A Mob. A Montg 

1st. g. 4V£s 1045 

N. Fla. A ST 1st g. g.5’s, 1087 
Pen. A At. 1st g. g, 0*8,1921 
8. AN. A.con. gtd. g. 6’s. 1900 
8o. A N. Ala. si*fd.g.6s.l910 
Lo.A Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4*s.]045 



Amount. 

241.000 
16,666,000 
1,862,000 

8,600,000 

638.000 

1.824.000 

988.000 

4.860.000, 
10,285,000 

0,836,000 

2.729.000 

7.650.000 

2.000. 000 



8,000,000 I A a o 
30,000,000 1 Jo 



InVsi 

Price. Date . 



7 . 260.000 

8 . 625.000 

2 . 500.000 

[ 8,000,000 

16 , 000,000 

[ 10.000,000 

\ 10 , 280,000 

} 2 , 000,000 

750.000 

1 . 250.000 

8 . 610.000 

1 . 121,000 

3 . 000 . 000 
1 , 800,000 

826,003 

6 , 860,000 

1 . 135.000 

250.000 

750.000 

1 . 601.000 

888.000 

1 . 426.000 

8.011.000 

1 . 764.000 

[ 29 , 077.000 

5 . 120.000 

7 . 500.000 

1 . 785.000 

8 . 268.000 

5 . 000 . 000 

1.000. 000 

580,000 

8 . 500.000 

3 . 000 . 000 

1 . 621.000 

6 . 742.000 

4 . 000 . 000 

2 . 006.000 

2 . 004.000 

8 . 678.000 

1 . 942.000 

8.000. 000 



Manhattan Railway Con. 4*s 1890 U oo a a o 104 Jan. 80, *08 1044 104 

. registered. f S ** 006 * 000 1 A A o' 1084 Dec. 17,*02 1 



QJAN 



J a D 

MAM 

J A J 
J A J 

MA N 
A AO 
J A D 
M AN 
J A J 
J A J 
MAS 
MAS 
MAS 
MAS 
J A J 

MAS 
FA A 
FA A 
FA A 
A A O 
MAS 



105 Jan. 2249' 

S Jan. 12, *08 
Nov. 18, *01 
Apr. 11, *02 
Aug.l7,*09 
Jan. 28, *03 
121 Feb. 24, *99 
101 Mar. 3, *02 
110 Dec. 19, *02 
1074 Dec. 18, *01 
1004 Jan. 24,*03 
120 Jan. 28, *03 
90 Jan. 30, *08 
71 Oct. 28, *02 
1144 Jan. 8. *08 
92 Jan. 28, *03 



004 Jan. 31, *08 
6834 Oct. 16.19* 

120 Jan. 22,*03 
1134 Jan. 5, *03 
1144 Jan. 27,*03 
110 Feb. 3, *02 



108 Jan. 29, *08 
10934 Junel8,*02 
1174 Dec. 1,*02 
1004 Oct. 18, *99 
KW4 Sept. 8,*01 

W * Jan. 29, *08 

ioiMteptVlV’90 

118 Jan. 22, *03 
101 Nov. 22, *99 
10114 Jan. 22, *08 
108 May 2«,’02 
10234 May 5,*97 
100 Jan. 19. *03 

111 Jan. 22,*02 

iO04 Junel7,*96 

112 Mar. 10, *02 
1124 Jan. 10,*02 

1124 Apr. 9, *02 



1154 Jan. 20, *08 
1114 Jan. 29, *08 
101 Jan. 81,*08 
88 Feb. 27, *98 
112 Jan. 30, *03 
100 .Tan. 29,*03 
112 Dec. 20,*O2 
1084 Jan. 80,*08 
129 Jan. 2, *08 



1204 Apr. 16,*02 
11664 Mar. 22, *02 
1254 Aug.12,’02 
75 June20,*02 

*084 Jan! 10/08 

1104 Mar. 20, *02 
1144 Jan- 20, *03 
118 Jan. 18, *03 
115 Dec. 5, *01 
112 SeptJ»,*02 
100 Mar. 19, *01 



January Salks. 



High* Low. j 


Total. 








1264 


1254 


*9,666 


•••• 


•••• 




1064 


1064 


<666 


.... 


.... 




S» 


1004 

120 


20,000 

62,000 


100 


08 


127,000 


1144 


1144 


ioob 


92 


92 


5.000 


60H 


69 


1,356.006 


120 


H94 


8,000 


1184 


1184 


8,000 


1144 


1144 


5,000 


1084 


108' 


31,000 




.... 











07 


97 


ljOOO 


.... 


.... 




118 


118 


5,000 


1024 


1014 


8,000 


1004 


*994 


52,000 








1154 


1154 


2,000 


112 

1014 


‘SK 


6,000 

181,000 


1184 


1*12* 


18,000 


1004 


100 


7,000 


1084 


i«4 


Mro 


129 


129 


8,000 


.... 


.... 










984 


«4 


i,666 


1144 


114* 


io,ooo 


118 


118 


4,000 


1044 


104 


431,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— T he railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal AmmmL Int'tt 
Due. Paid. 



Last Sale. 



January Sales. 



Metropolitan Elevated 1st 6’s 1908 

Manitoba Swn. Colon iza’n g.5’s, 1904 

Mexican Central. 

• con. rntge. 4’s 1911 

• 1st con. Fnc. 3's 1939 

• 2d 3’s 1939 

• equip. * collat. g. 5’s 1917 

• 2d series g. 5’s 1919 

• col.trust g.446'slst so ofl907 
Mexican Internat’llst con g. 4’s,1977 

• stamped gtd 

Mexican Northern 1st g. 6's 1910 

• registered j 

Minneapolis & St. Louis 1st g.7’s.l927 

• Iowa ext. 1st g. T’s 1909 

• Pacific ext. 1st g. 6's 1921 

• Southw.ext. 1st g. 7’s... 1910 

• 1st con. g. .Vs 1934 

• 1st & refunding g. 4’s.. .1949 
Minneapolis & Pacific 1st m. 5*8.. 1936 

• stamped 4’s pay. of int. gtd. 
Minn., S. S. M. & Atlan. 1st g. 4’s. 1920 

• stamped pay. of int. gtd. 
Minn.. S. P. & S. S. M., 1st c. g. 4’s. 1938 

• stamped pay. of int. gtd. 

Missouri, K. & T. 1st mtge g. 4’s. 1990 

• 2d mtge. g. 4’s 1990 

• 1st ex t gold 5’s 1944 I 

I St. Louis div. 1st retundg 4s.. .2001 I 
; Dallas* Waco 1st gtd. g. 5’s 1940 

i Mo. K.&T. of Tex 1st gtd. g. 5’s. 1942 
; Sher.Shrevept * Solstptd.g.5*sl943 
| Kan. City & Pacific 1st g. 4^s.. . HUM) 

I.Tebo. * Neosho 1st 7’s 1903 

Mo. Kan. & East’n 1st gtd. g. 5’s. 1942 

Missouri, Pacific 1st con. g. 6’s.. .1920 

3d mortgage 7’s. 19045 

trusts gold 5’sstamp’dl917 I 

registered I I 

1st collateral gold 5’s. 1920 j 

registered \ 

Cent. Branch Ry.lst gtg.g. 4's.l919 
Leroy &Caney Val. A. L. 1st 5’s. 1920 
Pacific R. of Mo. 1st m. ex. 4’s.l938 

» 2d extended g. 5*8 1938 

8t. L. * I. g. con. K.U.&l.gr. 5’sl931 

• stamped gtd gold 5’s. .1931 

• unify ’g & rfd’g g. 4’s. 1929 i 

• registered t 

Verdigris v*y Ind. * W. 1st 5's.l926 

Mob. & Birm., prior lien, g. 6’s. . .1945 

• small 

• mtg. g. 4’s 1945 

• small 

Mob. JacksonAKan.City lstg.5’s.l946 

Mobile * Ohio new mort. g. 6’s. .1927 
" • 1st extension 6’s 1927 

• gen. g. 4's 1938 

• Montg’rydiv.lst g.5’s. 1947 

8t. Louis * Cairo gtd g. 4’s 1931 

• collateral g. 4’s 1930 

Nashville, Chat. * St. L. 1st 7’s.. .1913 

• 1st cons. g. 5’s 1928 

• 1st g.6’s Jasper Branch. 1923 

• 1st 6’s McM. M.W. & A1.1917 

• 1st 6’s T. & Pb 1917 

Nat.R.R.of Mex.priorlieng.446’s.l920 

• 1st con. g. 4’s 1951 

N. O. * N. East, prior lien g. 6’s.. 1915 



2,544,000 1 J A D 



65.643.000 J A .1 

20.511.000 JULY 

11.724.000 JULY 
7U0.000 a A o 
765,000 a A o 

10.000,000 I F A A 

3.362.000 M A s 

3.681.000 

1 . 102.000 



J A D 
J A D 



960,000 J A D 
l,OI5,OuO J A D 
1,882,000 j J A a 



Price. Date. 


UiVh . 


Low. 


Total. 


110 Jan. 30,’03 


110 


10946 


51,000 


7644 Jan. 3<),’03 
2.594 Jan. 31, ’03 
17 Jan. £9, ’03 


: 78 
2746 
1844 


7546 

*546 

1046 


108,000 

930,100 

107,000 












97 Jan. 9, ’03 


97" 


97 


10,000 



9096 July 29/01 



105 May 2,19’ 



14414 Dec. 4, '02 .... 

11944 Nov. 12, *02 .... 

129*4 Aug.21,’02 .... 

636.000 j a D I 121 Jan. 21,’02 .... 

5,000,100 man 12046 Jan. 27, *03 120U 

7.600.000 mas 103*6 Jan. 27/03 10396 

3.208.000 j a j| 102 Mar * 28 ’ 87 

8.280.000 J A J 



120 

10344 



21,949.010 J A J 

39,718, WX) j A I) 
20,000,000 p A A 



103 Nov. 11. ’01 
89*4 June 18.’91 
98 Apr. 3,’01 



9894 Jan. 31, ’03 
8444 Jan. 30. *051 



2.548.000 m A N 104V* Jan. 27,’03 

1.852.000 | A A <> 8*5 Oct. 16, ’02 

1.340, m m a n 10644 Sept. 20/02 

3.597.000 mas 1044 Jan. 27, ’03 
1,«89,000 j a d 10546 July 28. ’02 

2.500.000 p A A **n -i**n in ’in 



187.000 

4.000. 000 

14.904.000 

3.828.000 , 

14.376.000 j 

9.636.000 

3.459.000 

520.000 

7.000. 000 

2.573.000 

36.258.000 

6.945.000 

25.726.000 

750.000 



374.000 j a J 

220.000 j a j 

700.000 j a J 

500.000 1 

1.000, (XX) j a I) 

7.000. 000 j A J 
974 .(XX) j a D 

9,472,000 

4.000. 000 

4.000. 000 
2, 494, (XX) 



J A D 
A A O 

MAN 
MAN 
M AS 
! M A 8 
F A A 
K A A 
V A A 
.1 A J 
MAS 
F A A 
A A O 
A A O 
|j A J 
J A J 
MAS 



90 Jan. 15,’03 
10946 Jan. *9, ’03 I 110 



110 Jan. 27, ’03 



107 Jan. 31, ’03 

9446 JaYi! 27, ; 03 
l(X) May 1,*01 
105 Jan. 27. '03 
113 Jan. 28, ’03 
115 Jan. 24,’03 
11246 Dec. 18, ’02 
9044 Jan. 30, ’03 






Q J 
F A A 
MAS 
Q F 



6.300.000 j a . 

7.412.000 a A o 

371.000 .i a J 
750,(XX) I j a J 

300.000 .1 A J 



30.000. 000 1 J A J 

22.000. 000 a A o 
1,320,000 a A o 10846 Aug.13,'94 



109 


Aug.31,19’ 








93 


Apr. 25, ’02 








102 


July 25, ’02 








127V 


$ Jan. 29, ’03 


12746 


12716 


6,000 


125 V 


6 Jan. 24, ’03 


12546 


12546 


4,000 


97 


Oct. 6, ’02 








115 


Jan. 29, ’03 


11546 


11446 


41,000 


91 


Oct. 8, ’02 1 








9646 Nov. 30, ’01 









12346 Jan. 28,’03 


12346 


123 


7,000 


115 


Jan. 15, ’03 


115 


11494 


38,000 


123 


Mar. 28/01 








116 


July 31. ’02 








110 


Dec. 20/99 








101 


Jan. 12/03 


101 


100*4 


8,000 


76 


Jan. 29/03 


7746 


7546 


115,000 



9946 


9746 


321,500 


85 


83 


299,000 


10446 


10246 


20,000 


105" 


10346 


105,000 


90 " 


o b" 


1,000 


110 


10946 


5,000 


12146 


12046 


29,000 


110 


10946 


11,000 


10694 


10446 


167, 0C0 


10746 


10496 


704,000 


9446 


9346 


14,000 


10544 


1J446 


7,(X)0 


113 


112 


25,900 


115 


11346 


105,000 


9146 


90 


435,000 



26,000 

25,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Lost sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal I , , I Int'rt I La8t 8ale ' 

DlS! Amount • I Pniii 



January Sales. 



Price. 



N.Y.Cent.&Hud. R.g. mtg. 354s. 1997 



f 



registered . . . 

debenture 5*s 1884-1904 



debenture 5’s reg 

• reg. delien. 5*8 1889-1904 

• debenture g. 4’s. . 1890-1905 

• registered 

• deb. cert. ext. g. 4*8. . .1905 

• registered 

Lake Shore col. g. 354s 1998 

• registered 

Michigan Central col. g. 3.54s. .1998 

• registered 

Beech Creek 1st. gtd. 4’s 1936 

• registered 

• 2d gtd. g. 5’s 1936 

• registered 

• ext. 1st. gtd. g. 354’s. .1951 

• registered I 

Cart hage& Ad iron, lstgtd g.4'sl981 
Clearfield Bit. Coal Corporation. \ 

1st s. f. int. gtd.g. 4*s ser. A. 1940 \ 

• small bonds series B 

Gouv. & Oswega. 1st gtd g. 5*8.1942 
Mohawk A Malone 1st gtd g. 4*s.l991 

• Inc. 5’s 1992 

N. Jersey June. R. R. g.lst 4’s. 1986 ■ 

• reg. certificates 

I N.Y’.A PutnHmlsteon.gtdg.4’s.l993 
Nor. A Montreal 1st g. gtd 5’s. .l916 
West Shore 1st guaranteed 4*s.2361 

• registered 

Lake Shore con. 2d 7*s 1903 

• con. 2d registered 1903 

• g 354s 1997 

• registered 

Detroit, Mon. & Toledo 1st 7*s.l906 
Kal., A. & G. R. 1st gtd c. 5*s...l938 
Mahoning Coal R. 11. 1st 5’s . . 1934 
Pitt McK’port& V. lstgtd 6*s..l932 I 

i • 2<1 gtd 6’s 1934 

i MeKspt& Bell. V r . 1st g. 6’s. . 1918 
Michigan Cent. 0's 1909 

• 5*s 1931 

• 5’s reg 1931 

• 4’s 1940 

• 4’s reg I 

• g. 354’s sec. by 1st uige. 

on J. L. &S ! 

• lstg. 3H’« 1952 

Battle C. Sturgis 1st g. g. 3’s. . .198!* 

N. V. & Harlem 1st inort. 7*8 c. .1900 

• 7*s registered 1900 i . 

N. Y. & Northern 1st g. 5’s 1927 

R. W. & Og. con. 1st ext. 5’s. . .1922 I 

coup. g. bond currency 1 

Oswego & Rome 2d gtd gold 5’s.l915 
R. W. & O. Ter. R. 1st g. gtd 5’s.l918 
Utica & Black River gtd g. 4’s..l922 

N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis 1st g. 4*s.. .1937 I 



62.148.000 

4.499.000 
649,000 

5.997.000 

3.009.000 

90.578.000 

19.336.000 



|J A 
J A 



5,000,000 

500,000 



4.500.000 

1 . 100.000 

770,000 J A J 



.1 
II 
M & s 
M A S 
MAS 
JAD 
.1 A 1> 
M A n! 
M A N 

r A a 

F A A 
F A A 
P A A 
J A .1 
.1 A .1 
J A J 
J A J 
! A A O 
A A O 
JAD 



104 Jan. 5, *03 
10554 Jan. 20, *03 
103*4 Jan. 29, ’(J3 
102% Nov. 28, ’02 
10334 Apr. 30, *01 
100*4 Jan. 13, ’03 

90 Dec. 

100*4 Jan. 0,’O3 
99% Nov. 8, *02 
93-4 Jan. 31, *03 
93 Dec. 3 1, ’02 
9254 Jan. 31, ’03 

91 Jan. 17, *03 
11154 Oct. 10,’0l 
106 June 17/98 



33,100 

300.000 

2.500.000 

3.900.000 

} 1,650,000 

4,000,000 

130.000 

} 50,000,000 
[ 6,312,000 

} 43,820,000 

924.000 

840.000 

1.500.000 

2.250.000 

900.000 

000,000 

1.500.000 

} 3,576,000 [ 
} 2,600,000} 



J A J 
.TAD 
MAS 

; Sept. 
F A A 

I F A A 
A A 0| 
A A O 
J A J 
.TAJ 
j JAD 
I JAD 
JAD 
JAD 
F A A 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 

|J A J 

| J A J 
MA 8 
M A 8 
Q M 
.TAJ 
J A J 



95 Apr. 3, ’02 j 



10754 July 6,19’ 
1 1054 Deo. 6,*01 
105 Oct. 10, >2 

i0554 Nov.15,’90 

ii 054 Jan! 28, ’03 
1094 Jan. 31, '03 
1**3 Jan. 13, *03 
1024 Jan. 9, *03 
10554 Jan. 22, *03 
105 Jan. 0,’( 3 
114 Feb. 6, ’02 

i24 Jan. 5, ’03 
139 Jan. 21, *03 



118% Dec. 4,*01 
12554 -Ian. 22,’03 
127 Juncl9,*02 
110 Dec. 7,*01 
10054 Nov.26,19* 



111 


no 


1 122,000 


1104 

103 


10954 

1U2% 

10254 


123,500 

7,000 


102*4 


21,000 


105H 


10554 


30,000 


105 


105 


3,000 


124*' 


124 ‘ 


2.000 


139 


139 


1,000 


V # 
125 % 


: 

: : S 


6,000 



2.000. 000 I M A s 
10.(K)0,000 M A N 

470,000 | J A D 

12 . 000 . 000 



MAN 
M A N 



1024 Mar. 13,19* 
1024 Apr. 6,19’ 



N. Y., N. Haven & H. 1st reg. 4’s.l903 

• con. deb. receipts $1,000 

• small certlfs $100 

Housatonic R. con. g. 5’s 19:47 

New Haven and Derby con. 5’s. . 1918 
N. Y. & New England 1st 7’s 1905 

1st 6’s 1905 

N.Y.,Ont.&W’n. rePdinglstg. 4’s.l992 ) 

• registered $5,000 only, f 

Norfolk & Southern 1st g. 5’s 1941 

Norfolk & Western gen. mtg.0’s.l931 

• imp’ment and ext. 0’s. ..19:54 

• New River 1st 6’s 1932 



2.081,1X10 


A A O 
A A O 


12254 Jan. 30, ’03 


12254 


12154 


15,000 


400,1X10 


F A A 


ii3*4 Jan. 25,’OS 








875,000 


M A N 








1,800,000 


J A J 


10754 Jan. 8, ’03 


10754 


10754 


1,000 


19,425,000 


A A O 
A A O 


10454 Jan. 28, *03 
105 Dec. 8, ’02 


104% 


104 


59,000 


2,000,(XX> 


JAD 


11X1 Dec. 18,*01 








15,007.500 


A A O 


21954 Jan. 30, ’03 


221 


219 


12.000 


1,430,000 




218 Jan. 29,’03 


218 


218 


1,000 


2,8:18,000 


MAN 


13554 Jan. 14. *02 
11554 Oct. 15, ’94 






575 000 


MAN 








6,000,000 


J A J 


114 Jan. 5,19’ 








4.000,00(1 


J A J 


10C54 Mar. 18, ’02 








16,937,000 


M A S 


10254 Jan. 30. 13 


10354 


102 


90,000 




MAS 


10154 Nov. 30, ’98 






1,380.000 


M A N 


11554 Jan. 29, ’03 


11554 


11554 


10,000 


7,28:1.000 


M A N 


133 Aug. 11, ’02 


5,000.000 


F A A 


132 Dec. 31, ’02 








2,000,000 


A |A O 


13254 Jan. 16, ’03 


13254 


182 


2,000 



High. Low. 


Total. 


104 104 


4,000 


10554 10454 


31,000 


10354 103 


*0,000 


100% 100% 


5.000 


106% 100% 


4,000 


94% 93*4 


210,6oO 


92% 91% 


40,000 


91 91 


$8,000 



Digitized by 



Google 
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410 ND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date: highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Vote.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal . , 

jy^ c Amount. 



Norfolk & West. Rylst con. g.4s.l996 i 

• registered 

small bonds j 

Poeahon C.&C.Co.jt.4’s.l941 
C. C. «Sfc T. 1st g. t. g g 6*sl922 
Sci’o Val & N.E.lst g.4’s,19S9 I 

N. P. Ky prior In ry.Ald.gt.g.4’8. .1997 

registered 

gen. lien g. 3’s 2047 

registered 

St. Paul & Duluth div. g. 4’s... 1996 

• registered 

St. Paul & N. Pacific gen g. 6’s.l923 

• registered certificates 

St. Paul & Duluth 1st 5’s 1931 

2d 5*8 1917 

let con. g. 4*s 1908 

t Washington Cen. Ky 1st g. 4’s..l948 
Nor. Pacific , l , erm. Co. 1st g. 6’s..l933 

Ohio Kiver Railroad lst5*s 1936 

• gen. mortg. g 6’s 1907 

Pacific Coast Co. 1st g. 5*s 1946 

Panama 1st sink fund g. 4V*’s 1917 

• s. f. subsidy g 6’s 1910 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

'Penn. Co.’s gtd. 4V*’s, 1st 1921 

• reg 1921 

• gtd.3V*coi.tr.reg. cts.,1937 

• gtd.3Viool.tr.cts.serB 1 941 

• Trust Co. ctfs.g.3V*’s. 1016 
Chic.. St. Louis & P. 1st c. 6’s. . 1932 

• registered 

Cin.,Leb. & N. 1st con.gtd.g.4’s.!942 
Clev.AP.gen.gtd.g.4V*’s Ser. A. 1942 

• Series B 1942 

• * int. reduc. 3V* p.o. 

• Series C3V*s 1948 

• Series D3%s 1950 

EJtPitts. gen.gtd.g.3V*sSer.B..1940 

• * • C..1940 

* Newp. & Cin. Bge Co. gtd g. 4’s..l945 

' Pitts., C. C. & St. L. con. g 4V*’s. . 

• Series A 1940 

• Series B gtd 1942 

• Series C gtd 1942 

• Series D gtd. 4’s 1945 

• Series E gtd. g. 3V*s. . . 1949 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & C. 1st 7’s. . 1912 

• 2d 7’s ...1912 

• 3d 7’s 1912 

I Tol WalhondingVy.&O.lst gtd.bds 

4V*’s series A 1931 

• 4V*’s series B 1933 

l • 4’s series C 1942 



33.210.500 



100,209,500; 

56,000,000 



3,692.000 



1,506,000 



Penn. RR. Co. 1st R1 Est. g 4’s. . .1923 
'con. sterling gold 6 percent. ..1905 
con. currency, 6*s registered . . . 1905 
con. gold 5 per cent 1919 

• registered i 

con. gold 4 per cent 1943 

Allegh. V r alley gen. gtd. g. 4*8... 1942 

Clev. & Mar. 1st gtd g. 4V*’s 1935 

Del.R. KR.& BgeCo lstgtdg.4’s,1936 
G.R. & Ind. Ex. 1st gtd. g 4%’s 1941 
Sunburv ALewistown lstg. 4*8. 1936 

lU’d N. J. RK. A Can Co. g 4’s. . .1944 

Peoria & Pekin Union 1st 6’s 1921 

* 2d m 4V*’s 1921 

Pere Marquette. 

Flint A Pere Marquette g. 6’s. .1920 

• 1st eon. gold .Vs 1999 

• Port Huron d 1st g 5’s.ltt39 
Sag’w Tusc. A Hur.lst gtd. g.4’s. 1931 

Pioe Creek Railway 6’s 1932 

Pittsburg, Clev. A Toledo 1st 6’s. 1922 



3JXM),000 

1.561.000 

439.000 

3.000. 000 

1.933.000 

2.250.000 

1.508.000 

1.400.000 

10 , 000,000 

8.786.000 

1.379.000 

4.983.000 
10 , 840,(00 

2.407.000 
2,047,500 

2 . 000 . 000 

1.500.000 

978.000 

1.492.000 

1.675.000 
22,762,000 

4.718.000 

4.998.000 

3.000. 000 

5.389.000 

1.250.000 

1.300.000 

4.455.000 

500.000 

5.646.000 

1.495.000 

1.499.000 

3.999.000 I 

2.850.000 

3.325.000 

1 . 000 . 000 

3.500.000 

2.400.000 



Int'nt 


1 Last Sale. 


January 


Sales. 


Paid. 


Price. Date. 


High Low 


Total. 


A A O 


10114 Jan. 31, *03 


101% 100 


379,500 


i) A & O 


100V* Jan. 13,*02 






A A O 








0 .J A D 


929£ Jan. 30, ’03 


93% 91 


659,000 


J .1 & J 


107V* July 1/01 






l) J A N 


101 Jan. 31/03 


101 iobv* 


3,000 


w, Q J 


103% Jan. 31/03 


104 102% 


602,000 


* q J 


102 Jan. 29/03 


103% 102 


84,000 


, V F 


72*4 Jan. 30/03 


7:tH» 72« 


410,500 


1 Q F 


70V* Jan. 21/03 


70V* 70V* 


2,500 


1 J A D 


102V* May 20/02 






J A I) 








1 1 F & A 


127 Jan. 8/03 


127 127 


1,000 


i Q F 


132 July 28/98 






I F & A 


118 Nov. 6, 02 






) I A A O 


110 Oct. 6/02 






1 J A D 


97V* Jan. 23/03 


98 97 


30,000 


1 q.MCH 


94V* Feb. 19/01 






1 J A J 


115% Jan. 28. V)3 


116 115% 


21,000 


I J A n 


114 Dec. 30/02 







) A A O 


108V* July 9.02’ 






•I A D 


108 Jan. 30/03 


pin 107 


28.000 


A A O 


102 Jan. 14/03 


102 102 


28,000 


MAN 


102 Apr. 14/02 






J A J 


109V* Jan. 29/03 


109% 108% 


19,000 


J A .1 


108 Jan. 30/03 


109V* 108 


95,000 


M A 8 


96V* Dec. 11/02 






F A A 


97 Jan. 30/03 


97 97 


10,000 


MAN 


97V* May 12/02 






A A O 


122V* Jan. 3u/03 


123 122V* 


9,000 


A A O 


110 May 3/92 






J A J 








J A .1 


121 Oct. 22,19’ 






A A O 








MAN 








F A A 








J A J 


102 Nov. 7,19’ 






.1 A .1 








J A J 








A A O 


114V* Jan. 20/03 


114V* 114V* 


5,000 


A A O 


113 Dec. 9/02 


•••• •••• 




MAN 


116V* Feb. 14/01 






MAN 


106% Nov. 19/02 






F A A 


96 Jan. 13/03 


96 ' ’ 96 ‘ 


10,000 


J A .) 


127** Oct. 21/02 






!j a ,i 


128 Jan. 26/03 


128 '* 128* 


10,000 


A A O 


130 Apr. 11/01 






.1 A J 








J A J 








M A S 








MAN 


106 Dec. 8,’02 






J A .J 








q M 15 








MAS 








q m 








M A N 









M A 8 


110 Aug.28,19’ 






M A N 


112*4 Mar. 7,19’ ; 






F A A 









J A J 


Ill Dec. 8/02 ! 






J A J 






4 


MAS 


117 May 1,19’ 






q F 


127 Jan. 21/03 


127’’ 127*’ 


29,000 


MAN 


101 Oct. 31,19’ 






A A O 


121V* Jnn. 15/03 ' 


121V* 121V* 


3,000 


M A N 


111 Jan. 8/03 


111 111 


5,000 


1 A A O 


113 Jan. 8/03 


113 113 


5,000 


F A A 




•••• (#|# 




J A D 


137 Nov. 17/93 






• A A O 


107V* Oct. 26/93 l 
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THE BANKERS ' MAGAZINE. 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Nun. 



Principal 

Due. 



Pittsburg, Junction 1st 6’s. 1922 

Pittsburg A L. E. 2d g.5’s ser. A, 1928 
Pitts., Shena’go A L.B. 1st g. 5’s, 1940 

t 1st eons. 5’s. 1948 

Pittsburg A West’n 1st gold 4’s, 1917 

* J. P. M. A Co., ctfS 

Pittsburg. Y A Ash. 1st cons. 5’s, 1927 

Beading Co. gen. g. 4’s 1097 

{ • registered 

• Jersey Cent. col. g. 4*s. . 1967 

* » registered 

Atlantic City 1st con. gtd. g.4*s.l961 

Klo Grande west’n 1st g. 4’s 1909 

• mge A col.tr.g.4’8 ser.A.1949 
* Utah Cen. 1st gtd. g. 4’s.l917 
Rio Grande Junc’n 1st gtd. g. 6’s, 1939 
Rio Grande Southern 1st g. 4’s. . 1940 
• guaranteed 



Rutland RR 1st con. g. 4*4 s . . . 1941 
j Ogdnsb.AL.Cb’n.Ry.lst gtd g4sl948 
} Rutland Canadian lstgtd.g.4’s.l949 

Salt Lake City 1st g. sink fu’d 6’s. 1913 

8t. Jo. A Gr. isl. 1st g. 2.842 1947 

St. L. A Adirondack Ry. 1st g.5’s.l996 
- 2d g. 6’s. 1996 



St. Louis A San F. 2d 6’s, Class B, 1906 
. 2d g. 6’s, Class C 1906 

• gen. g. 6’s 1981 

• gen. g. 5’s 1981 

St. L A San F. R. R. con. g. 4’s. 1906 

. S. W.div.g.5’8 .1947 

• refunding g. 4’s 1951 

• • registered . . . 

Kan. Cy Ft.S.AMemRRcong6’sl928 
Kan.Cy Ft.S AMRyrefggtd g4s.l986 

• registered 



St. Louis 8. W. 1st g. 4’s Bd. ctfs., 1989 

{ * 2d g. 4’s toe. Bd. ctfs.... 1969 

• con. g. 4’s 1982 

G ray’s Point,Term.lstgtd.gA’s.l947 

St. Paul, Minn. A Manito’a2d 6’s..l909 

• 1st con. 6’s 1938 

• 1st con. 6’s, registered .... 
* 1st c. 6’s, red’d to g.4*4’s. . . 
• 1st cons. 6’s register’d.... 
• Dakota ext’n g. 6’s... 1910 
* Mont, ext’n 1st g. 4’s..l987 

• registered 

BasternR’yMinn.lstd.lstg.B’s. . 1908 

• registered 

* Minn. N. div. Istg.4’s..l940 

* registered 

Minneapolis Union 1st g. B’s. ...1922 
Montana Cent,lst6’s1nt. gtd.. 1987 

• 1st 6’s, registered 

. 1st g. g. 5’s. 1987 

t registered 

Willmar A Sioux Falls 1st g. 5’s, 1988 
• registered 

San Fe Pres. A Phoe.Ry.lstg.5’s, 1942 
8an Fpn. A N. Pac. 1st s. f . g. 5’a, 1919 

8av. Florida A Wn. 1st c. g. 6’s. . . 1984 

• 1st g. 5’s 1984 

• St. John’s div. 1st g. 4’s. 1934 
Alabama Midland 1st gtd. g. Ss.1928 
Brunsw. A West.lst gtd. g.4’s .1988 
Sil.S.Oc. A G. R. R. A Ig. gtd.g.4’s.l918 

Seaboard Air Line Ry g. 4’s. 1960 

• registered 

• col. trust refdg g. 5’s. .1911 



Amount. 



478.000 
2 , 000,000 
8,000,000 

408.000 

1.589.000 

8 . 111.000 

1,562,000 

j- 64,762,000 
! 28,000,000 



InVet 

Paid. 



Last 


Sale. 


January Sales. 


Price. 


Date. 


High. Low. 


Total. 



J A J 

▲ AO 

▲ AO 
J A J 
J A J 



900.000 
16j»0,00u 
10,000,000 

550.000 
1,860, U00 

2.238.000 

2.277.000 

2.440.000 
4,40i *,i *00 

1.350.000 

297.000 
3.A00.IHMI 

800.000 

400.000 

999.000 

880.000 

8.716.000 

5.817.000 

1.505.000 
830,000 

40.514.000 

18.788.000 

12.855.000 

20,000,000 

8,272,500 

12.054.000 
889,006 

7.428.000 

18.844.000 

20.108.000 

5.573.000 

10.185.000 

4.700.000 

5.000. 000 

2.150.000 

6.000. 000 

4.000. 000 

3.625.000 

4.940.000 

8.872.000 

4.066.000 

2.444.000 

1.850.000 

2.800.000 

8.000. 000 

1.107.000 

12.775.000 

9.968.000 



MAN 



J A J 
J A J 



MAN 
J A J 

▲ AO 

▲ AO 
J A D 
J A J 



J A J 
J A J 
J A J 

J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
A A O 

MAN 
MAN 
J A J 
J A J 
J A D 
A A O 
J A J 
J A J 
MAN 

▲ AO 

▲ AO 

MAN 
J A J 
J A D 
J A D 

▲ AO 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
MAN 
J A D 
JA D 

▲ AO 

▲ AO 

▲ AO 

▲ AO 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A D 
J A D 

MAS 

J A J 

▲ AO 

▲ AO 
J A J 
MAN 
J A J 
J A J 

▲ AO 

▲ AO 
MAN 



120 Oct. ll,™ 
112*4 Dec. 18, *98 
119 SovM.^2 
8794 Jan. 12,19’ 
101*4 NovJ06,*O2 
101 Nov.26.*02 

120*4 Dec. 8, ’02 

97*4 Jan. 30,’03 
92 Apr. 16,19’ 
9594 Jan. 81,’0d 



97*4 Jan. 81/03 
91 Jan. 28/03 
97 Jan. 8.02’ 
112*4 Jan. 5, *03 
80*a July 8, ’02 
94*4 Nov.16/02 



101*4 Nov.18/01 



94 Jan. 5/08 



106 Jan. 80, ’(8 
108*4 Aug. 14, *02 
129 J H n. 20,’03 
118*4 Jan. 29/03 
95*4 Jan. 9/03 
100 Jan. 8, ’02 
8994 Jan. 31/08 



125*4 JunelB.'Ol 
88 Jan. 81/00 



97*4 Jan. 81, '08 
85 Jan. 29/03 
8594 Jan. 80, '03 



113*4 Jan. 9,W 
186*4 Jan. 12/08 
140 May-14, ’02 

111 Jan. 80, *08 
115*4 Apr. 15/01 
114 Jan. 28,*f'8 
104 Jan. 19/03 
106 May 6/01 
107*4 8ept.26/02 



128 Apr. 4,19’ 
184*4 Jan. 9, *03 
115 Apr. 24/97 
124*4 Junel2, *02 

iiSHFeb*. 17/02 



111 Aug.15/01 
11894 Dec. U,*01 

128 Oct. 28, *02 

112 Mar. 17, *99 
96*4 Nov.30/01 

11294 Jan. 31/08 
87 AugJ52.*01 

95 Jan. 29/03 
8494 Jan. 81/08 

fd^J^Va^’OB 



96*4 


95*4 


1,864,000 


96 


Ml/ 


206,000 


98*4 


97 * 


127,000 


92 


91 


56,000 


mii 


112*4 


5,000 



94 


94 


1,000 


106 


10594 


8,500 


129 

114*4 

95*k 


127*4 

113 

95*4 


in 

co«oo 


91*4 


mi 


17,000 








88*4 


8694 


160,000 


97*4 

85*J 

86 


8P 

84*4 


118,000 

34,000 

101,000 


118*4 

185*4 


S3* 


10,000 

6,000 


ll?*4 


im 


40,000 


114 

104 


114 

108*4 


£666 

8,000 


.... 












184*4 


134 


12,000 




•••• 




:::: 


•••• i 










.... 


.... 




11294 


11294 


75,000 


95** 

8494 


96“ 

83*4 


i.ooo 

127,000 



10294 101*4 



140,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Amount . 

I Virginia Midland gen. 6’s 1986 2,382,000 

• gen.5*s.gtd. stamped. 1826 2,466,000 

W. O. A W. 1st cy. gtd. 4*8 1924 1,006,000 

l W. Nor. C. 1st con. g 6*8 1914 2,531,000 

Spokane Falls A North.lstg.6*s..l939 2.812,0u0 

Staten Isl.Ry.N.Y.lstgtd.g.4%*s.l943 500,000 

Ter. R. R. Assn. St. Louis lg 4%’s.l989 7,000,000 

l . 1st con. g. 5’s 189i-1944 5,000,000 

) St. L. Mere. bdg. Ter. gtd g. 5*8.1980 3,500,000 

Tex. A Pacific, East div. 1st 6*8, t ? <ui rm 

f m. Texarkana to Ft. W*th f 1906 »»»*1,000 

. 1st gold 5’s. 2000 22,050,000 

- 2d gold income, 5’s .2000 963,000 

. La. Dlv.B.L. 1st g.5*s. . .1931 2,661,000 

Toledo & Ohio Cent. 1st g 6*s. . . .1935 3,000,000 

1 . 1st M.g 5’s West. div.. .1935 2,600,000 

< . gen. g. 5’s 1935 2,000,000 

I . Kanaw A M. 1st g. g. 4’s.l990 2,469,000 

Toledo Peoria A W. 1st g 4’s 1917 4,800.000 

Tol.,8t.L.AWn. prior lien g3%’s.l925 » 

• registered ( w,wu,ww^ 

; [«.*»•«» j 

Toronto, Ha mil ton ABuff 1st g 4s.l946 i 3,280,000 

Ulster A Delaware 1st c. g 5’s. ... 1926 1,852,000 

Union Pacific R. R. A Id gt g 4s.. .1947 100,000,000 

f • registered 

• 1st Hen con. g. 4’s 1911 t (tfwwrm 

• registered 1 374559,000 

Oreg. R. R. A Nav.Co.con. g 4*8.1946 21,482,000 

. Oreg. Short Line Ry. 1st g. 6’s.l922 18,651,000 



InVst 


Last Sale. 


Paid. 


Price. Date. 



1st con. g. 5*8.1946. 

• 4*8Aparttcipat’gg.bds.l927 

• registered 

Utah A Northern 1st 7’s 1908 

* g. 5’s 1926 

r abash R.R. Co., 1st gold 5’s. . . .1939 

• 2d mortgage gold 5’s. . .1939 

• deben. mtg series A... 1938 

• series B 1939 

• first lien eqpt. fd.g. 5’s.l921 

• 1st g.5’s Det. A Chi.ex . .1940 



• Des Moines div.l8tg.4s. 1939 

• Omaha div. 1st g. 3%s..l94l 

• Tol.AChic.div.lstg.4’8.1941 | 
St.L.,K. C. A N.8t. Chas. B.lst6’sl908 

Western N. Y. A Penn. 1st g. 6’s. .1937 

• gen g. 3-4’8 1943 

• inc. 5’s 1943 

West Va.Cent’l A Pitts. 1st g.6’s.l9ll 
Wheeling A Lake Erie 1st g. 5’s. 1926 

• Wheeling div. 1st g. 5’s.l928 

• exten. and imp. g. o’s. ..1930 
Wheel. A L. E. RR. 1st con. g. 4’s. .1949 
Wisconsin Cen. R’y 1st gen. g. 4s. 1949 

Street Railway Bonds. 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit g. 5’s. ..1945 

• Atl.av.Bkn .imp. g.5’8, 1934 

• City R. R. 1st c. 5’s 1916. 1941 

• Qu. Co. A 8ur. con. gtd. 

• Union Kiev. 1st. g. 4^58. 1960 

• stamped guaranteed ... s . . 
Kings Co. Elev. R. R. 1st g. 4’s.l«9 

• stamped guaranteed 

Nassau Electric R. R. gtd. g. 4’s.l951 

City A Sub. R’y, Balt. 1st g. 5’s...l922 
Conn.Ry. A Lightg lstArfg.g4%’8.1951 
Denver Con. TVay Co. 1st g. 5’s. 1933 
j Denver T’way Co. con. g. o’s.... 1910 
1 Metropol’n Ry Co. 1st g. g. 6*8. 1911 
DetroitCit’ensSt. Ry. Istcon.g.5’s.l905 

Grand Rapids Ry 1st g. 5’s 1916 

Louisville Railw’y Co. 1st c. g. 5’s, 1990 
Market 8t. Cable Railway lst6’s, 1918 



j- 6,500.000] 

3.280.000 

1.852.000 

100 , 000,000 

[ 87,259,000 

21.482.000 

18.651.000 

12.328.000 

[ 31,000,000 

4.993.000 

1.877.000 

32.969.000 

14.000. 000 

3.500.000 

26.500.000 

3,000,000 

3.411.000 

1.600.000 

3.500.000 

3 , 000,000 

575.000 

10 . 000 . 000 

9.789.000 

10,000,000 

3.250.000 

2 . 000,000 

894.000 

843.000 

11.130.000 

28.897.000 



115 94 Jan. 30, ’03 
116% Dec. 30, *01 
98 Apr. 22, ’02 
115 Jan. 22, ’03 

117 July 25,19’ 
104% Sept. 2.’02 
112 Jan. 27, ’03 

118 Jan. 19, ’03 
115% May 15,’02 

101% 8ept,25,19’ 

116*% Jan. 30, ’03 
100 Jan. 9, ’03 

111 Jan. 3, ’03 

112 Jan. 14, ’03 
118% Nov.l7,TO 
107 Jan. 9, *03 
96 Jan. 26, ’03 
91 Jan. 16, ’03 
85% Jan. 30, ’08 

*79* Jan.’S, ; 03 

*98% Aug.14/02 
110 Jan. 7,’03 
108% Jan. 31/03 
102% Jan. 23, ’03 
105% Jan. 3l,’08 
105% Dec. 8, *02 
101% Jan. 30. ’03 
127% Jan. 30/03 
113% Jan. 20,’ 03 
97% Jan. 31,’03 



114% Apr. 19,’02 
117% Jan. 29, ’08 
110% Jan. 24, ’03 
101% Jan. 5, *08 
77 Jan. 31,’03 
104% Dec. 11, *02 
109 Dec. 28, ’03 

97 May 12,’02 
85% Jan. 12/03 

98 Mar. 17/02 
109 Dec. 17/02 
117% Jan. 30, *03 

99% Jan. 80/03 
40 Mar. 21/01 
114% Jan. 20/02 
116% Jan. 21/03 
113 Sept. 9. TO 
111% Oct. 23, TO 
92% Jan. 81/03 
90% Jan. 30/08 



11594 115%' 



112 112 
118 118 



11794 116% 
100 99 

111 111 
112 111 % 

107** 107* 
96 93 

91 90 

85% 8394 



110 110 
108% 10294 
103% 102 
107% 106% 

HiT 

114 113 

98% 95% I 



11794 H6% 
111 108 | 
101 % 101 %, 
78% 7594 



85% 84 



117% 117% 
99% 99 



116% 115 



92% 91% 

9194 80 



6.625.000 a AO 106% Jan. 27/03 107% 105 

1.500.000 j A J 110 Jan. 20/99 

4, >73,000 j a J 114 May 28/02 



2 255,000 MAN 



f 16,000,000 



7.000. 000 F * A 

10,474,000 j a j 

2.480.000 j A D 

8.355.000 j A J 

730.000 A A O 

1.219.000 j A J 

913.000 j A J 

5.485.000 j A J 

2.500.000 j a D 

4.600.000 j A -I 

8.000. 000 j A J 



102 Jan. 8/03 
104% Jan. 81/03 
101% July 24, TO 
89 Jan. 31/03 

jan. 5/08 
105% Apr. 17/96 
99% Oct. 80, TO 
97% Junel3.19* 



103 Nov.23/01 
109 * * Mar. 1*9, *98 



170.000 

164.000 
5,000 

3^57,000 
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BOND BALES. 



30$ 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, prioe and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— The railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal \ Amount Ini' st 
due. Amount - Paid . 



Metro. St. By N.Y.g.col.tr.g.5’s.l997 

f * refunding 4’s 2008 

B’way A 7th ave. 1st con. g. 5’s, 1948 

• registered 

Columb. & 9th ave.lst gid g 5’s, 1998 i 

• registered f 

Lex ave A Pa v Fer 1st gtd g 5’s, 1998 ( 

• registered if 

Third Ave. R.R. 1st c.gtd.g.4’s..2000 

• registered 

, Third Ave. R’y N.Y. 1st g5’s... 1937 

Met. West 8ide Elev.Chic. Lstg.4’s.l938 

• registered 

MiLBlec. R.&Ligh t con.30yr.g.6’8.1936 
Minn. St. R’y (M. L. A M.) 1st 

con. g. 5*s 1919 

8t. Paul City Ry. Cable con. g.5’s. 1937 

* gtd. gold 5’s 1987 

Union Elevated (Chic.) 1st g.5’s.l945 

West Chic. St. 40 yr. 1st cur. 5’s. 1928 

* 40 years con. g. 5’s 1936 



12.500.000 

12.780.000 

7.650.000 

8,000,000 

5,000,000 

85.000. 000 
5,000,000 

10 . 000 . 000 

6.500.000 

4.060.000 

8.480.000 

1.188.000 

4.387.000 

8.969.000 

6.031.000 



p a a 
a a o 

J A D 
J A D 
Mft 8 
M& 8 

M A 8 

m a a 

j a j 

.1 A J 
j a j 

p k A 
P k A 
P k A 

j a j 
jaj15 
j a j 
A k o 
MAN 
MAN 



Last Sale. 


January 


Sales. 


Price. Date. 


High. Low. 


Total. 


120 Jan. 81, ’03 
96 Jan. 26, ’0B 

11644 Jan. 12,’03 
119HDec. 3,19’ 

121 Jan. 12, , ’03 


120 11814 
9614 94 

11644 U644 


132,000 

40,000 

4,000 


121 121 


1,000 


i2i Dec. 3d,’02 










98 Jan. 81, ’08 


9844 9714 


893.000 


122 Jan. 15, ’08 
10214 Jan. 29, *03 


122*’ 122* 
10214 10214 


*4*000 

25,000 


106 Oct. 27,’99 

110 June26,’01 

11414 Nov.14,’01 
112 Nov.28,’99 
10914 Dec. 14,^ 






:*.*.: :*.*.: 




• • • • 




99 Dec. 28, ’97 








MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 



Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. 4’s.l948 
Am. Steamship Co.of W.Va.g.5’s 1920 
B’kiynFerryCo.ofN.Y.lstc.g.5’s.l948 

Chic. Juno. A St’k Y’ds col. g.5’s.l915 
De.Mac.A.Mar.ld.gt.OVi’s sem.an.1911 

Hackensack Water Co. 1st 4's 1952 

Hoboken Land A Imp. g. 5’s 1910 

Madison Sq. Garden 1st g. 5’s. . . .1919 
Manh. Bch H. A L. lim. gen. g. 4’s. 1940 

Newport News Shipbuilding A I | 

Dry Dock 6’s. 1890-1990 ( 

N. Y. Dock Co.50yrs.lst g. 4’s.. .1951 I 

• registered f 

8 1. Joseph Stock Yards 1st g. 4^’s 1930 
8t. Louis Term!. Guppies Station. 

A Property Co. 1st g 414’s 5-20. .1917 
8o. Y. Water Co. N. Y. con. g tt’s. .1988 

Spring Valley W. Wks. 1st fl’s 1906 

U. 8. Mortgage and Trust Co. 

Real Estate 1st g col tr. bonds, 
f 8eries D 414’s 1901-1916 1 

• E 4’s 1907-1917 1 

. F 4’s 1908-1918: 

. G 4’s 1903-1918 

. H 4’s 1903-1918 

. I 4’s 1904-1919 

. J 4’s 1904-1919 

. K 4’s 1905-1920 

Small bonds 

Bonds op Manufacturing and 
Industrial. Corporations. 

Am. BicycleCo.stnk.f und deb.5’s.l919 
Am. Cotton Oil deb. ext. 4i4’s....l915 
Am. Hide A Lea. Co. 1st s. f . 6’s . . . 1919 
Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. 1st g. 6’s — 1915 
Am.Thread Co.,lst coll. trust 4’s.l919 
Barney A Smith Car Co. 1st g. 6’s.l942 

Consol. Tobacco Co. 53 year g. 4’s.l95l 

• registered 

Dis. 8ecur. Cor. con. 1st g. 5’s — 1927 
Dis. Co. of Am. coll, trust g 5’s..l911 
Illinois Steel Co. debenture 5’s. ..1910 i 

• non. conv. deb. 6’s 1910 

Internat’l PaperCo. 1st con.gO’s. 1918 1 



12.000. 000 I M A 8 

5.452.000 man 

6.500.000 P A A 

10.000. 000 J A J 

2.771.000 A A o 
3,000,000 J A J 

1.440.000 [MAN 



1.250.000 

1.300.000 

2,000,000 

11.680.000 



MAN 

MAN 



J A J 



105J4 Jan. 30,’03 , 10M4 
10044 June 4, '02 .. 

75 Jan. 21,’03 76 



111 Mar. 7,’01 
mi Jan. 24, ’08 

102 ‘ * Jan.'i9,’’94 



102 

50 



July 

Feb. 21,’Q2 



94 May 21, ^ 
9414 Jan. 28,’03 



1,250,000 I J A J | 



[ 8,000,000 

478,000 1 
4,975,000 j 



J A D 



1,000,000 

1.000. 000 I 

1 . 000 . 000 j 
1,000,000 
1 , 000,000 

1.000. 000 I 

1 . 000 . 000 

1,000,000 ! 



101 Feb. 19, ’97 
11314 Dec. lS.lO’ 



j 100 Mar. 15,19’ 



90 



9444 



104 

78.' 

'mi 



94 



9.284.000 mas 

2.919.000 

8.875.000 | M A 8 

1.750.000 MAS 

6.000. 000 J A J | 

1.000. 000 J A J 

156,518,400 1 1 ** 

9.240.000 a A O 

3.580.000 J A J 

1.400.000 j A J 

7.000. 000 a A O 

9.826.000 ! p A A 



35 


Jan. 31, ’03 


4214 


85 


216,000 


101 


Jan. 29, ’03 


101 


100 


49,000 


9614 


Jan. 31,’C3 


9614 


95 


68,000 


91 


Jan. 30,’03 


91 


88 


21,000 


80 


Jan. 12, ’08 


80 


80 


1,000 


105 


Jan. 10,19’ 








£8 


Jan. 31, ’03 
Oct. 8, ’02 


6744 


6614 


5,796,000 


76 


Jan. 31, ’03 


77*** 


*75* 


82,000 


99 


Jan. 19. ’03 


99 


99 


80,000 


99 


Jan. 17,’99 




• • • • 




100 


May 2,’02 








110 


Jan. 27, TO 


no ** 


ice ” 


27,000 



71,000 

* *iK66o 

180*000 



58,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— T he railroads enoloeed in a braoe are leased to Company first named. 
MISCBLLANBOU8 BONDS-Continued. 



Name. Principal 



Knick’r’ker IoeCo. (Chic) 1st g 5*s. 1828 
Nat. Starch Mfg. Co., 1st g 6*8. . ,19*0 
Nat. 8tarch. Co’s fd. deb. g. 5*s. .1985 
Standard Hope A Twine 1st g. 6*8. 1946 

• * inc. g. 5*8.1946 

U. 8. Bnv. Co. 1st sk. fd. g. 6*8. . .1918 
(J. 8. Leather Co. 6* g s. fa deb. . 1915 
U. 8. Reduction A Refln. Co. 6*s..l931 
U. 8. Shipbldg.lst A Id g.S’sSer. A.1982 
• collat. and mge. 5’s . . 1938 

Bonds of Coal and Iron 
Companies. 

Colo. (71 A Pn Devel.Co. gtd g.5’8.1909 

* Coupons off 

Colo. Fuel Co. gen. g.fl’s 1919 

Col. Fuel A Iron Co. gen. sf g 5*8.. 1943 

* conv. deb. g. 5*s 1911 

* registered 

Conti nen tail Coal 1st s. f. gtd. 5*8. .1958 
Grand Riv.Coal A Coke 1st g. 6*8.1919 
Jefferson A Clearfield Coal A Ir. 

* 1st g. 5’s 1988 

. 8d g. 5 8 1986 

Kan. A Hoc. CoalACoke let g.5*sl951 
Pleasant Valley Coal 1st g. s.f.fe.1988 
Booh APitt8.ClAIr.Co.pur my5*s.l946 
8 un. Creek Coal 1st sk. fund 6*s..l9l2 
Ten. Coal, I. A R. T. d. 1st g 6*s...l917 
l • Bir. div. 1st con. 6*s... 1917 
< Cah. Coal M. Co. 1st gtd. g 6*8. .1982 
I De Bard. C A I Co. gtd. g 6*8. . .1910 
Va. Iron, Coal A Coke, 1st g. 5*8. . .1949 
Wheel L. B. A P. Cl Co. 1st g 5*8.1919 



Gas A Electric Light Co. Bonds. 

Atlanta Gas Light Co. 1st g. 5*s..l947 
Boat. Un.Gas tst ctfs s*k f*dg.5*s..l909 
B*klyn Union GasCo.lstcoDg. 5*8.1945 

Columbus Gas Co., 1st g. 5*8 1988 

Detroit City Gas Co. g. 5’s 1988 

Detroit Gas Co. 1st con.g.5*s 1918 

Equitable Gas Light Co. of N. Y. 

1st jon. g. 5’s 1982 

Gas. A Eleo.of Bergen Co, c.gJfe.1949 
Grand Rapids G. L. Co. lstg.5’8.1915 
Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. 1st g 5*8.1982 
Kings Co. Klee. L.APower g. 5*8. .1937 

l * purchase money 8*s 1997 

1 Edison Kl.lll.Bkln 1st con.g.4*s.l939 
Lac. Gas L* t Co. of St. L. 1 st g. 5*8.1919 

* small bonds 

Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 1st 4*8. .1927 
Newark Cons. Gas, con. g. 5*8... . 1948 
N. Y.GasEL. H APColstcol tr g 5*8.1948 

* registered 

• purchase mny col trg 4*8.1949 
Edison El. lllu. 1st conv.g.5*s.l910 

k • 1st con. g. 5*8 1995 

N. Y. AQus.Elec. I^r. AP.lst.c.g.5*sl990 
PatersonAPas. G.AE. con.g.5*s. .1949 



Peop*s Gas A C. Co. C. 1st g. g 8*s.l904 
' • 2d gtd. g. 6*8 1904 

• 1st con. g 6*s 1948 

• refunding g. 5*8 1947 

• ref uding registered 

Chtc.Gas Lt ACoke 1st gtd g.5*s.l937 
Con. Gas Co.Chic. 1st gtd. g.5*s. 1906 
Eq.GasA Fuel, Chic. Is tgtd.g.6'8.1906 
MutualFuelGasCo.lstgtd.g.5’8.1947 

. • registered 

Trenton Gas A Electric 1st g. 5*8.1949 
Utica Elec. L. A P. 1st s. fd g.5*s.l950 





Int’f 


Last Sale. 


i January Sales. 


Amount. 










paid. 


Price. Date. 


High. Low. 


Total. 


2,000,000 


A AO 


98 AugJ35,19* 








8,002,000 


J A J 


94 Jan. 81.*08 


95 


94 


10,000 


4,137,000 


J A J 


80 Jan. 8, *03 


80 


80 


4.000 


2,740,000 


F A A 


67H Jan. 26, *08 


68 


SB 


3000 


7,500,000 

2,000,000 


J A J 


12 Jan. 29, *03 


18*6 


288,000 




5.280,000 


MAN 


il4** Jan. 20,*08 
§5 Jan. 16, *03 


114*6 


1*12* 


11,000 







85 


85 


2,000 


14,500,000 


1 J A J 


80 Jan. 16, *08 


80 


80 


2,500 


10,000,000 


FA A 

i 


91 Jan. 15, *03 


91 


91 


10,000 


700,000 


J A J 


55 Nov. 2,19’ 


.... 


.... 




680,000 


MAN 


11014 AugJ22,*02 




108*4 




5,311,000 


F AA 


105 Jan. 81, *03 


105 


43.000 


[ 12,068,000 


FA A 
F A A 


94 Jan. 81, *03 


96*4 


98 


1,509,000 


2,750,000 

949,000 


F A A 










A A O 


115 June23,*02 


.... 






1,777,000 


J A D 


105*6 Oct. 10,*98 








1,1)00,000 


J A D 


80 May 4, *97 
105 Oct. 24,19* 








2,750,000 


J A J 








1.192.000 

1.092.000 
879,000 


J A J 

MAN 


106*4 Feb. 27,*02 


.... 


... 




J A D 










1J544,000 


A A O 


i07*6 Jan. 13, *08 


107*6 


188 


3,000 


8,899,000 | 


J A J 


107 Jan. 24, *08 


107 


16,000 


1,000,000 1 


J A J 


105 Feb. 10,19* 






2,771,000 


F A A 


102*6 Nov.l9,*U2 








6,998,000 


MAS 


80 Jan. 29, *03 


80 


80 


1,000 


836,000 


J A J 


82 Jan. 15,19’ 






1,150.000 
- 7,000,000 


J A D 










J A J 


80*4 Feb. 20,*0i 








14,496,000 


MAN 


116*2 Jan. 29, *08 


117 


116*4 


86,000 


1,215,000 


J A J 


104*J Jan. 28, *98 




5.608,000 


J A J 


97 Jan. 80, *08 


97 * * 


*97* * 


20,000 


881,000 


F A A 


104 Mny 24,*02 




8.500.000 

1.146.000 

1.226.000 


MAS 


117 Deo. 16, *02 








J A D 


67 Oct. 2, *01 
107*4 Dec. 17,19* 








F A A 

A A O 








3.750.000 

2.600.000 
5,010,000 


A A O 






120 * 




J A J 


120 Jan. 23, *08 


120** 


1,000 


4,275,000 


J A J 


97*6 8ept.l9,*02 




• • • • 


[ 10,000,000 


Q F 


108 Jan. 30, *08 
97*6 Nov. l,*9b 
95 July81,*02 


108*6 


108 


44,000 


6,000,000 


MAN 








5,274,000 
[ 11,500,000 


J A D 








J A D 
J A D 


111 Jan. 28, *08 


111 


110*6 


26,000 


20,889,000 

4,312,000 


FA A 
MAS 


9694 Jan. 31,*08 
105*{ Dec. 17, *02 


97*4 


95 


198,000 


2,156,000 


J A J 


119 Jan. 28, *08 


119** 


11*9” 


40,000 


2^72,000 


FA A 


107*6 Jan. 9, *08 


107*6 107*6 


2,000 


8.817.000 

2.100.000 


MAS 










MAN 


104 June 7, *02 








2,600,000 

4,900,000 


J A D 


104*6 Nov.14 *02 








A AO 


125*6 Jan. 15, *08 


125*6 124 


67,000 


[ 2,600,000 


MAS 
M AS 


105 Jan. 5, *08 


105 


105 


6,000 


10,000,000 


J A J 


i09 Dec. 3,*02 








4,846,000 


J A D 


108 Jan. 28,*03 


106 


1*06 


1,000 


2,000,00° 


J A J 


102*6 Jan. 18, *08 


102*6 102 


4,000 


5,000,000 


MAN 


104 Jan. 19, *08 


105 


104 


10,000 


1,500,000 


MAS 


109 Feb. 8, *01 








500,000 


J A J 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MI8CELLANEOU8 BONDS— Continued. 



Name. Principal 

Due. 



Telegraph and Telephone Co. 
Bonds. 

Am.Teleph.&Teleg.coll.trust.4’s.l929 
Commercial Cable Co. 1st g. 4’s.2397 . 

• registered 

Total amount of lien, S20.0CHl.000. 
Erie Teleg. & Tel. col. tr. u s fd 5’s.l928 
Metrop.Tel &Tel. l9ts’k Td g.5’s.l918 

t registered 

N. Y. A N. J. Tel. gen. g .Vs 1920 

Western Union col. tr. cur. 5’s... 1938 

) * fundg & real estate g.4*’9.1950 
Mutual Union Tel. s. fd. 6’s... .1911 
Northwestern Telegraph 7’s. . .1904 





Int't 


Last Sale. 


January Sales. 


Amount. 










paid. 


Price. Date. 


High 


Low. 


Total. 


28,000,000 
1 f 10,828,000 


.1 A J 
Q A J 
Q A J 

J A J 


97* Aug. 8,’fr' 
100* Apr. 8, '02 
1(H)* Oct. 3,19’ 

109 Oct. 7, ’99 




.... 




3,905,000 








[ 2,000,000 


MAN 
M A N 


114 Nov. 7,’02 








1,281,000 


M A N 


113* Oct, 4, ’01 








8.504,000 


.1 A J 


109 Jan. 8, ’03 


109“ 


109 * 


2.0(H) 


13,000,000 


MAN 


104 Jan 31, ’08 


104* 


103 


311,000 


1,957,000 


MAN 


111 Junel7,’02 






1,250,000 


J A J 


104 May 9,’02 









UNITED 8TATES, STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 



Name Principal 

Due. 



United States con. 2*8 registered.. .18001 

con. 2*s coupon 1980 1 

con. 2*s reg. small bonds.. I960 
con. 2*8 coupon small bds.1980 

8’s registered 1908 18 

8’s coupon 1906-18 

Vs small bonds reg 1906-18 

8’s small bonds coupon.1908-18 

4’s registered 1907 

4’s coupon 1907 

4*s registered 1925 

4’s coupon 1925 

5’s registered 1904 

5’s coupon 1904 

District oi Columbia MB ' 8 1924 

small bonds 

registered 



Amount . 



445,940.750 

97,515,660 

233,177,400 

118,489.900 

19,885,050 

i 14JB4.100 



Int'st 

Paid. 



Q J 
Q J 
Q J 
Q J 
q F 
Q f 
Q F 
Q F 

JAJftO 
JAJftO 
QF 
QF 
QF 
Q F 
FA A 

Fa a 

"f a a 



Year 1908. 


January Salks. 


High. Low. 


High. Low. 


Total. 


108* 107* 


108* 107* 


13,500 


lio* 109* 
119* 109* 


lio* 10PW 
I 110* 109* 


l 

0.000 
1 12,800 



State Securities. 

Alabama Class A 4 and 5 1906 

• * small 

• Class B 5’s. 1906 

. Class C 4's 1906 

« currency funding 4’s 1920 

District of Columbia. See U. 8. Gov. 
Louisiana new ccn. 4’s 1914 

• • small bonds 

Missouri fdg. bonds due 1894-1895 

North Carolina con. 4’s 1910 

i 8 mall 

. 6’s 1919 

South Carolina 4*’« 20-40 1983 

Tennessee new settlement 8*s 19i3 

• registered 

• small bond 

Virginia fund debt 2-3’s of 1991 

• registered 

• 6’s deferred cts. Issue of 1871 

• * Brown Bros. A Co. ctfs. t 

• of deposit. Issue of 1871 f 



6,889,000 



j a j 



575.000 

962.000 

954.000 



j a j 
j a j 
j a j 



10,752.800 

977,000 

8,397,860 

2.720.000 
4,892,600 

6.681.000 
6,079,000 

362,200 
> 18,041,462 
4,724,966 
7.936,565 



J a J 

J a J 
j a j 
j a j 

Aao 

j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 



97“ 



12 



95“ 



11 





97“ 95“ 
12 11 



34,000 



94,500 



Foreign Government Securities. 
Frankfort-on tbe-Main, Germany, 
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BANKERS* OBITUARY RECORD. 



Agaew.- Dr. John P. Agnew, a director of the Farmers* National Bank of Bucks County, 
Bristol, Pa., died at his residence, 4002 Pine 8treet, Philadelphia, on February 3. Dr. Agnew 
had been connected with the bank almost twenty-five years, and was widely known and 
highly respected. During the Civil War he rendered valued service as an army surgeon, and 
was a successful practitioner in Bucks county. Pa., until his retirement from practice a few 
years ago. 

B ro the rton.— Robert Brotherton, Assistant Cashier of the Westchester CouDty National 
Bank, Peekskill, N. Y., died January 12, aged thirty-three years. He became a clerk in the 
bank in 1887 and was made Assistant Cashier in 1897. 

Callahan.— Wm. P. Callahan, President of the City National Bank, Dayton, O., and a 
wealthy manufacturer, died January 19. 

Ferguson.— Captain Benjamin H. Ferguson, President of the Springfield (111.) Marine 
Bank, died January 7. 

Harris.— Thomas U. Harris, President of the Bridgeton (N. J.) National Bank since its 
organization, died January 20, aged seventy-one years. 

Hersey.— Lewis W. Hersey, President of the Waukon (Iowa) State Bank, died January 6, 
aged about seventy -seven years. Since 1851 he had resided in Allamakee county, Iowa, and 
for several terms was elected clerk of the district court. In 1871 he opened a private bank, 
which became the Waukon State Bank in 1892, Mr. Hersey serving first as Cashier and later 
as President. 

Hodgdon.— El bridge O. Hodgdon, President of the People’s National Bank, Waterville, 
Me., and a prominent and wealthy merchant, died January 21, aged seventy-nine years. 

Llnderman.— Robert P. Llnderman, President of the Lehigh Valley National Bank, 
Bethlehem, Pa., died January 22, at the age of about forty years. Mr. Llnderman was presi- 
ident of the Bethlehem Steel Co., and was largely Interested in coal mining, and was a director 
in a number of railway, steamship and other corporations. 

Low©.— George A. Lowe, one of the organizers of the National Bank of the Republic, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, and Vice-President of that bank, died January 13. 

Mitchell. — Camdon Mitchell, President of the First National Bank, Reynoldsville, Pa., 
died February 4. 

Roberts.— J. W. Roberts, President of the San Bernardino (Cal.) National Bank, died 
January 8. 

Sheldon.— George T. Sheldon, Treasurer of the Lowell (Mass.) Trust Co., died January 
17, in California, where he had gone in search of health. Mr. 8heldon was born at Easton, 
Mass., in 1829. 

Sherman.— Charles B. Sherman, Cashier of the Oxford (Mass.) National Bank, and asso- 
ciated with a number of local benevolent and business organizations, died January 4, aged 
about forty -one years. 

Thomas.— Gen. Samuel Thomas, a well-known capitalist and largely interested in rail- 
way affairs, died January 11. He was Vice-President of the Bowling Green Trust Company, 
New York city, a director of the Seventh National Bank, and a trustee of the Metropolitan 
Trust Co. 

Thompson.— Col. J. K. P. Thompson, one of the owners of the Lyon County Bank, Rock 
Rapids, Ioa., died January 15. He was born in Ohio, in 1845, but had resided in Iowa sinoe 
1857. He served for three years in the Union Army in the Civil War; was admitted to the 
bar In 1873, and in 1877 organized the Lyon County Bank. 

Wagner.— James V. Wagner, for fifteen years Cashier of the National Marine Bank, Bal- 
timore, died January 81. 

Walker.— Wm. H. Walker, Vice-President of the Fidelity Trust Company, Buffalo, N. Y., 
and former President of the clearing-house, died January 8, aged seventy-seven years. Since 
1876 he bad been engaged in the wholesale shoe business, and was identified with a number of 
educational and philanthropic institutions. 
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rpHE suggestions made in the notes of the Mexican and Chinese 
Governments regarding their silver currencies, of which abstracts 
were printed in The Bankers’ Magazine last month, are of serious 
importance, not only from a monetary but from a commercial point 
of view. With few exceptions the request of the two Governments, 
that the United States lend its moral support to an effort to secure 
stability between the moneys of the gold and silver countries, has 
been well received by the American press. Where criticism has been 
made it has apparently been due to misunderstanding or to the fear 
that any discussion of monetary matters would invoke the banished 
ghost of bimetallism. The two Governments took particular pains, 
however, to disavow any effort to secure bimetallism or to ask changes 
in any essential particular in the monetary systems of the gold stand- 
ard countries. They seek stability of relationship in their currencies 
by a different road and one which at least offers some hope of a suc- 
cessful solution. 

There can be no doubt of the great commercial benefits which would 
result from giving to the currency of the silver-using countries a defi- 
nite and permanent relation to that of the gold countries. Indeed, it 
may be questioned whether the benefits would not be greater to the 
gold countries, by facilitating their entrance to the markets of Mexico, 
China and the other countries of the Orient, than they would be 
directly to the silver countries themselves. The commercial treaty 
which has been recently negotiated between Great Britain and China 
— and which is likely to be the model of a similar treaty with the 
United States, with such modifications as are suggested by the Amer- 
ican Asiatic Association — provides that China shall establish a uniform 
monetary system and that the money issued under it shall be legal 
tender and receivable for public dues throughout the Chinese Empire. 
The adoption of a uniform monetary system of any kind in China 
1 
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will be a long step towards throwing that empire open to American 
and European investment and trade. The adoption of a system which 
gave her currency a fixed relation to gold would make the step vastly 
more important and beneficial. As pointed out in the note of the 
Mexican Government, an increase of the import trade of China to the 
amount per capita which has been attained by that of Japan would 
add nearly $1,000,000,000 to the exports of the manufacturing nations 
of Europe and America. The opening of so vast a market would 
almost put an end to the severe competition which has raged between 
these countries at home and would afford outlets for capital and sur- 
plus products which would go far towards revolutionizing the existing 
economic situation. 

The project for bringing the silver countries into harmonious mon- 
etary relations with the gold countries originated, it appears, with 
the Government of Mexico. Senor Limantour, the present Finance 
Minister, is a man of broad views and thorough economic education 
and appreciates keenly the importance of putting Mexico on the same 
monetary basis as other leading commercial nations. In sending to 
the United States as the delegates of the Government, for the purpose 
of consulting American financiers and economists, such men as Senor 
Enrique C. Creel and Senor Emeterio de la Garza, President 
Diaz and Senor Limantour took the most efficient steps to secure 
the support of the United States and to bring about early results. 
Mr. Creel stands in the front rank of the financiers of Mexico and 
is well and favorably known among New York bankers. This made 
him phenomenally successful in his mission. Combining the energy 
and skill of the Anglo-Saxon with the suavity and tact of the Latin, 
he accomplished results which surprised the Mexican Government 
and naturally drew from President Diaz a warm tribute of admira- 
tion and praise. 

It was early in January when Mr. Creel arrived in New York 
under a special commission from his Government to secure the co-oper- 
ation of the United States in the project of Mexico. Cable communi- 
cations with the Chinese Government brought prompt authority from 
Peking to the Chinese representative at Washington to support the 
plans of Mexico, and within less than three weeks the notes of the two 
Governments were delivered to the State Department and a week 
later transmitted by President Roosevelt to Congress with his 
recommendation that the invitation of Mexico and China be accepted, 
that the United States aid them in presenting the subject to European 
governments. If Mexico were a monarchy instead of a republic, 
Senor Creel would probably be wearing to-day the decorations of 
his sovereign for the energy, promptness and success with which he 
fulfilled his mission. 
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Thebe is no doubt of the ability of Mexico to go upon the gold 
standard within a year if she so desires. The only difficulty in the 
situation is the fact that more than one- third of her exports consists of 
silver in the form of coin, bullion, or ore. She cannot well afford, 
therefore, from an economic point of view to take a course which will 
cast discredit upon so large a portion of her annual product by 
depressing the price of silver. It is principally for this reason appar- 
ently that Mexico has asked the moral support of the United States 
in seeking action by other silver-using countries which will give a 
definite gold value to their moneys without diminishing the employ- 
ment for silver. 

The method by which the Mexicans propose to reach the desired 
results has not been set forth yet with absolute precision, but they 
have hinted that they propose to follow the lines adopted in British 
India and proposed by our own Government for the Philippines. The 
principle of these systems is simple. It involves nothing more than 
the application of the rule of supply and demand to the volume of the 
currency. By limiting the quantity to the needs of trade coins can 
be given a definite value which may differ materially from the value 
of the bullion which they contain. To the novice unfamiliar with 
monetary history this might seem a startling proposition. If it had 
not been demonstrated in practice, its success might even seem 
doubtful to the trained economist. It has been successfully applied 
in British India, however, under circumstances which could hardly 
have been more adverse and which will not be confronted in Mexico 
or the Philippines. 

In British India the Government undertook in 1893 to raise to the 
definite gold value of sixteen pence, or about thirty-two cents, the 
silver rupees, which were then considerably below this value in bullion 
and are now worth in bullion under twenty cents. The seriousness 
of the problem in India lay in the fact that there were about 1,500,- 
000,000 rupees, representing a value in American money of about 
$500,000,000, to be raised and kept at a gold parity. The only step 
taken at first was the suspension of free coinage and the offer of 
rupee bills on the London market at near the proposed rate. It is not 
surprising that some difficulty occurred and a delay of several years 
in giving absolute fixity of value to the rupee. The essential trouble 
was that there were too many rupees in circulation at the time to give 
full effect to the law of government control over the supply. When 
trade had expanded in some degree to meet the existing quantity of 
coin at the legal ratio fixed by the Government, the difficulty ended. 
It even became necessary to coin additional rupees to meet the 
demand for currency. 

The Indian currency is now maintained without question at a 
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definite gold value of more than a third above the bullion value of 
the coins. In Mexico and the Philippines the margin of difference 
between exchange value and intrinsic value will be smaller and each 
Government will start with entire control of the supply of coins. 
This will result from the inauguration of a new coinage instead of the 
attempt to raise the old coins to a definite gold value. The new coin- 
age will, of course, be issued only as it seems to be needed and thus 
kept wholly within the control of the reserve fund which will be 
established by both Governments for removing all doubts as to its 
parity. 

We cannot afford to cavil over the fact that this system of a token 
currency maintained at gold par is not quite so good as a pure gold 
currency. Nobody probably denies this, although it may be questioned 
whether a pure gold currency, even if attainable, would be adapted 
in the size of its units to the conditions of prices and wages in Mexico 
and the Philippines. What can be said in favor of the Mexican plan 
is that it is a long, firm step towards the gold standard and is the 
longest step that these countries can well take under existing condi- 
tions. It is obvious that if all the silver-using countries should under- 
take to replace by gold their silver legal-tender currency, amounting 
to more than $2,000,000,000, the pressure upon the world’s gold stock 
would cause more perturbation than anything which has ever occurred 
to change the relations between money and prices. .While the effort 
to introduce a fixed currency into China will be attended with diffi- 
culties, and it is by no means certain that they will be easily sur- 
mounted, the experiment is certainly worthy the serious consideration 
which the Governments of Mexico and China have invited the trained 
financiers of the powers of the world to give to it. 



The trust legislation which has been enacted by Congress 
will probably prove more satisfactory to the country at large than 
might be gathered from the criticism of the measure in the House of 
Representatives, where many members seemed to regard it as far 
from being drastic enough. But the enforcement of the prohibition 
of giving or taking rebates, by which large corporations and combi- 
nations have been alleged to be able to crush out the competition of 
weaker rivals, will remove one of the great weapons of the alleged 
monopolies. 

The enforcement of the law also seems to be provided for by the 
creation of the new Department of Commerce, with authority to in- 
vestigate the organization and business methods of corporations en- 
gaged in inter-State and foreign commerce. Persons having the de- 
sired knowledge can be compelled to testify. Provision has also been 
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made for securing prompt action by the courts upon cases arising 
under the law. 

There has been so much clamor for political and other reasons 
about the iniquity of trusts, and it has been so difficult to obtain any 
real facts about them, that it is not remarkable that demands have 
been made for employing against them the strongest terrors of legal 
machinery. A little reflection leads to the conclusion that for the 
present at least, and perhaps in the end, a moderate law like this cal- 
culated to obtain reliable information, and at the same time prohibit* 
ing a practice which seems to be considered the cause of most of the 
abuses complained of, will be better. If rebates give trusts the power 
which makes them detested, trusts are now deprived of this resource. 
If there are other practices which foster abuses the authority given 
for investigation will probably disclose them. The evils complained 
of are so great and mysterious that a law to discover whether they 
really exist and how they arise is better than a law imposing severe 
penalties on mere suspicion. 



Carlyle somewhere writes that all publics are gullible if only 
the proper apparatus be used, and are gulled with the most surprising 
profit. He affects some surprise that economists have done nothing 
towards anything like a statistics of imposture, as if imposture did 
not rank as a productive industry. 

It is probably true that even the most honest producer falls short 
of his ideal in endeavoring to earn his reward, and between those 
who give full value for what they receive from others, to those who 
receive and give nothing in return, there is a gradual decline of 
honesty and increase of imposture. 

The last few months have been prolific in the revealing of facts 
that might be used to great advantage in preparing the statistics by 
which the gullibility of mankind might be measured and exhaustively 
studied. The Humbert swindle, which has attracted so much at- 
tention abroad, is a very fair specimen from which much might be 
learned. But it is not necessary to go abroad, except as it may be 
both interesting and profitable to compare the foreign and domestic 
product, for here at home there is an infinite variety of the get-rich- 
quick schemes, falling under the same class as that of the Humberts, 
although varying enough from it and each other to afford a continual 
delight in discrimination to the earnest student. 

The prophets who based their predictions on astrology, in prepar- 
ing their almanacs for 1902 and 1903, might have pointed out that the 
conjunctions of the planets for December and January portended dis- 
aster to the gentry who base their prospects in life on a fact which 
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they pretend to have discovered in natural history, viz., that a 
“sucker” is bora every minute, for never have the exposures of these 
schemes for the sacrifice of the many for the good of the few been so 
numerous and exhaustive. 

It is unnecessary to enumerate the various stock and produce and 
turf investment companies which have come to grief and left their 
dupes in the lurch. Of course the exposure of one leads to that of 
many of the others, and the epidemic of discovery is not difficult to 
explain. It is not to be expected, however, that with the general in- 
difference and ignorance perhaps, which, as Carlyle deplored, are 
noticeable on the part of economists and scientific men, these ex- 
posures will have more than a temporary effect in protecting the 
masses from similar future attempts. No one of these modern and 
up-to-date swindles is in the least new in principle, although con- 
siderable ingenuity has been exhibited in adapting the principle to 
new conditions. The ground has been prepared by the wonderful 
tales of wealth acquired by speculation and the shrewd use of capital, 
and the profits which have flowed from trusts and combinations have 
mellowed the public mind to readily accept as true prospectuses which 
seemed to be of this nature. While the outside of the trap was thus 
dressed up in the guise of some successful enterprise more or less 
legitimate, the bait was always the same old inducement of gettiDg 
something for nothing. The modus operandi was extremely simple — 
the old plan of paying dividends, when dividends were paid to the 
first dupes, from the contributions of the dupes that succeeded until 
a sufficient accumulation was made by the management to enable 
them to vanish from the eyes of their victims. 

It is not to be supposed or hoped that this kind of thing can be 
stopped. Nor are the dupes altogether to be pitied. Many of them 
were doubtless only half deceived, expecting to make a profit at the 
expense of others before the collapse came. But most of these 
schemes secure success either through the mail or from advertise- 
ments in the newspapers. The post-office authorities have shown 
themselves active in stopping the use of the mails. The newspapers 
should be equally vigilant as to what they advertise. 



The payment of raised or forged checks is often a source of 
considerable loss to banks. A bill has been introduced in the New 
York Legislature to relieve banks from the responsibility of making 
reimbursement in such cases, unless the person whose check has been 
forged or raised can produce the check. This law, it is said, is pro- 
posed to meet a particular case where the depositor permitted a clerk 
or agent to draw the checks for signature, and also to compare the 
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cancelled checks returned by the bank with the stubs. The clerk took 
the opportunity given by the entire lack of supervision on the part of 
his principal to raise and forge checks, and when he was also en- 
trusted with the duty of verifying the account, he was enabled to re- 
move evidences of his abuse of confidence by destroying the cancelled 
checks returned by the bank. 

It seems reasonable for a bank to expect that one who keeps an 
account will have interest enough in his money to supervise the checks 
which draw this money out, so as to prevent such frauds as this. U nless 
a man will take this much trouble, he ought not to seek to charge the 
losses plainly incurred by his own carelessness on the bank. A bank 
can supervise its own agents and employees, but it surely is not bound 
to put detectives on the track of the confidential clerks of all its cus- 
tomers. The law does not interfere with the personal liberty of any 
one who desires to be entirely free from even the slight labor neces- 
sary to draw money. If he does so, however, he must run his own 
risks. 



The retirement of National bank currency since the be- 
ginning of the year has been caused by the demand of the Secretary 
of the Treasury for the withdrawal of the State and municipal bonds 
which he temporarily selected as securities for public moneys de- 
posited with the banks. One condition on which these securities 
were accepted was that the United States bonds released by this new 
class of securities should be used by the banks as security for new 
issues of circulation. 

Now that the old status is to be restored, it is necessary to retire 
circulation to obtain the bonds. Of course it is all very well to be 
acquainted with the reason of this retirement of circulation. To the 
inconvenience of this reduction, resulting perhaps in some localities 
in a hardening of the money market, and a repression or chilling of 
enterprise to a certain extent, it is well that no element of mystery is 
added. It is a comfort at least to know just how the trouble arises. 
If this knowledge could be availed of to provide a remedy it would 
be still better. While there has been as yet no serious stringency, 
the tendency is now rather that way than the reverse. The Secretary 
was of course anxious to rid the Treasury of the securities brought 
there by his unprecedented action. He is not to blame. But it may 
be suspected that just at this time there would not be a retirement of 
bank notes because of a falling off in the business demand for money. 
Under the bonded bank note it is often hard to tell whether retire- 
ment coincides with market conditions or not. 

It is unfortunate that if this substitution of securities should prove 
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the precursor of pressure for money, that there is not just at present 
any very feasible method of relief in sight, and this may intensify 
the situation, as apprehensions tend to bring the results apprehended. 



An international bankers’ conference, to meet in London 
in the course of the coming summer, is now being considered by the 
Institute of Bankers and the Central Association of Bankers, of Lon- 
don. Further particulars in regard to the proposed conference, taken 
from a recent issue of the London “ Bankers’ Magazine,” are presented 
elsewhere in this number. 

As the great centre of the world’s exchanges and banking, London 
is undoubtedly the most appropriate place for such a meeting, and a 
conference like that proposed ought to be largely attended and would 
probably yield valuable practical results. 

Great as are the dissimilarities of the banking systems of the 
chief commercial countries among the Western nations, there are 
many points of resemblance, and a comparison of some of the advant- 
ages and defects of each system by leading authorities would be very 
instructive. 

American critics of our banking system are constantly expatiating 
on the superior manner in which banking is carried on in Europe, 
and it would be a novelty at least to have the faults of the European 
systems pointed out by those who are in a position to speak from ac- 
tual experience. 

Commenting on the prospective conference, our London contem- 
porary says : 

“Another subject which we should much like to hear debated, but 
which, we fear, is not likely to be, is the possibility of the extension 
of the bank amalgamation movement from domestic to international 
areas — a movement which is not inherently less feasible, and which 
would provoke less antagonism, than the absorption, for instance, of 
whole lines of British steamers by trans- Atlantic combines.” 

An early writer [Gouge] has said of the banks of this country : 
“The action of the banks among themselves has been compared to that 
of so many drunken men passing along the street together, occasion- 
ally supporting one another, and occasionally knocking one another 
down.” This attitude of hostility among the banks has in times past 
greatly aggravated the panicky conditions prevailing during a finan- 
cial crisis and has largely increased the number of bank failures. 
But the situation in this respect is slowly changing for the better, 
and there is probably now closer co-operation among the banks, and 
greater affiliations between groups of financiers, than ever existed be- 
fore. While even these facts are not a guaranty of safety, they are 
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an evidence that many weak banks that have heretofore withstood 
the shock of panic without outside help can now be certain of receiv- 
ing powerful assistance in seasons of unusual pressure. 

In one of Bulwbr’s novels the following conversation takes place : 

“And how long have you learnt ‘ the principles of legislation,’ and 
this mighty affection for the ‘benefit of the people?’ ” “Ever since,” 
said I coldly, “I learnt anything! The first piece of real knowledge 
I ever gained was that my interest was incorporated with that of the 
beings with whom I had the chance of being cast; if I injure them, I 
injure myself; if I can do them any good, I receive the benefit in 
common with the rest. Now, as I have a great love for that person- 
age who has now the honor of addressing you, I resolved to be hon- 
est for his sake. So much for my affection for the ‘benefit of the 
people.’ ” 

This is selfishness, but not of that narrow and petty kind that can 
see no means of attaining success except at the expense of others. 
Modem banking is founded upon the idea that the prosperity of a bank 
is indissolubly bound up with the prosperity of the community where 
the institution does business. 

The assembling of bankers from all parts of the world at the 
world’s financial centre would be an interesting event, and in keeping 
with the present tendency toward co-operation and combination which 
characterizes the opening of the present century as distinguished from 
the spirit of isolation and hostility which marked the business develop- 
ment of the past. 



The rise in foreign exchange and the consequent apprehen- 
sion of gold exports was a noticeable feature during the month of 
February. The borrowing of money abroad by American bankers 
is a factor that renders it difficult to say certainly what will happen 
in the exchange market. The amount already borrowed, the time 
when it becomes due, the conditions of the export trade, are all likely 
to affect exchange ; but even when everything is favorable to expor- 
tation of gold, it is still often in the power of the bankers, who for 
various reasons dread the moral effect of gold exports, to protect the 
gold by discounting new bills abroad. 

It is curious why the effect of gold exports is looked upon so 
differently in different circles. Some authorities deprecate any alarm 
because balances and debts are paid in gold, but it is very evident 
that there are some bankers who do not desire gold exportations, as 
they are willing, it is said, to make loans abroad at higher rates than 
prevail at home, in order to create exchange and thus bring down 
the price below the shipping point. Perhaps there is a profit in such 
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a transaction, if the rate of exchange can be kept just high enough 
and not so high as to cause gold shipments. 

It is well known that both the Bank of England and the Bank of 
France use their control of the discount rate to prevent their gold re- 
serves from being depleted by export. But it is plain that in addition 
to this a certain confidence in international borrowings has grown up 
of late years, which enables bankers of international credit to create 
exchange in places where it is needed and does not exist naturally. 
This has perhaps always been done to some extent, but there is a 
greater confidence now in the operation than formerly. The old 
Bank of the United States used frequently to create foreign exchange, 
and sell it for a profit when it could, but it did not have sufficient 
credit or resources to effect much if the market was really adverse. 
Even now, if the trade balances were steadily adverse, it might be 
very difficult to borrow to create exchange. 

There seems to be this about the operation of holding the gold 
quite as long as possible, by borrowing and creating exchange, and 
this is that the profits are all divided up among the bankers, kept in 
the family as it were, instead of being paid out in freight and insur- 
ance to steamship lines and underwriters, who come in for their share 
when gold is actually exported. The American banker, finding gold 
near the export point, says to his correspondent house abroad, you 
might as well have a benefit as the steamship companies, and secures 
a loan of which the proceeds are so placed as to draw the desired ex- 
change. Now, unless there is some sentimental reason, or some real 
dread of the consequences if gold shall be exported, and this is diffi- 
cult to believe, as a rule, it is probable that there is a mutual profit in 
these borrowing transactions by which the necessary exchange is 
obtained. If there is not it must be believed that the movement of 
gold really has a moral effect, which bankers, in spite of denials, 
really wish to prevent. 



The money reserves held by the banks and the Treasury are 
larger than those held by the financial institutions of any other coun- 
try of equal commercial rank in the world. With an inelastic cur- 
rency, the holding of these great reserves is a necessity. The fact 
that there arise contingencies in the money market which cannot be 
foreseen with any certainty, would induce all who engage in trade or 
act as trustees of wealth to endeavor to provide as far as possible 
against these contingencies. Every capitalist and bank, therefore, 
that is able to do so deems it wise to accumulate some cash resource 
which may be turned to when the resources available in ordinary 
times fail. It is well known that at the first appearance of danger 
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signals in the money market there is at once a tendency to take cash 
from the ordinary reservoirs and place it in what may be called pri- 
vate places of deposit where the business man or capitalist may be 
sure of reaching it. The safe-deposit vaults which are now so com- 
mon make it secure and easy for the private man to do this. 

It is the accumulation of these private reserves at the approach of 
danger that so rapidly enhances the condition of stringency. The 
rapid disappearance of cash from the banks in times of panic can 
readily be accounted for in this way. This tendency of course reacts 
on the banks that in ordinary times afford a profitable use for money, 
and even if the law did not compel the banks to hold reserves of a 
certain percentage, wise bank managers in the United States would 
be compelled to hold for their own protection an amount of cash re- 
serve that bankers under conditions prevailing in other countries 
would not feel it necessary to keep. No one would take money which 
earns interest in a bank and place it in a safe-deposit vault, if experi- 
ence had not repeatedly shown that times arrive when the banks can- 
not be depended upon to pay cash on demand. Moreover, the capi- 
talist who by creating in advance a private reserve can in times of 
panic control his cash, has an opportunity of making immense prof- 
its by the use of it. 

Under the monetary laws and customs prevailing in the United 
States, the instinct of self-preservation and the hope of profit of those 
who control money, tend to make a monetary crisis have as serious 
consequences as possible. The only protection, and that is but an 
imperfect one, to the general public, is the great reserve of cash kept 
by the Treasury and the banks. The bank reserves have to bear the 
first rush of those who scent danger, and are generally much depleted 
before the alarm has been taken by the outside public. The Treasury 
reserve is more difficult to reach, and can be utilized only by extraor- 
dinary exertions of Government authority. 

If legislation shall permit the reserves of the Treasury to be more 
accessible to the banks, it will prove remedial of a part of the diffi- 
culty. But in addition the banks should have the power to use their 
credit in the issue of notes based on their credit, to be used in times 
of emergency. That there are some persons who look upon the re- 
curring crises in the money market, so frequent in the past, as oppor- 
tunities to take advantage of the sacrifices to which the public is 
forced, cannot be denied. It is even asserted that in years past arti- 
ficial panics have been deliberately brought about by creating corners 
in money. Some of the possible ways of doing this are now under 
the penalty of statutes, and these means are no longer used, but it is 
still claimed by some that other and more insidious methods are 
now in vogue. It is too much to expect that men will not avail 
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themselves of the opportunities for profit at the expense of the busi- 
ness world, which are afforded by the monetary laws of the country. 
These laws should be changed and amended so that the possibility of 
creating a profitable scarcity of money will be removed. 

The immense reserves which are rendered necessary both by the 
banking laws and by the exigencies of the situation, are a great and 
constant expense. Under a more liberal financial system these re- 
serves would not be necessary, or if kept could be rendered available 
by being made the basis of an elastic currency. It may, however, be 
suspected that reforms of our present laws will be opposed by those 
who find the present state of things to their advantage. There is no 
measure affecting the money of the country, however wise and safe 
and beneficial, but may be objected to speciously and plausibly, so as 
to secure the opposition of those who are really to be benefited. The 
imputation that a new measure is unsafe can be easily made, and it is 
difficult to allay the ungrounded fears that are aroused by such an 
imputation. But there is hardly a financial law on the statute books 
to-day that when first proposed was not similarly attacked. The pres- 
ent National banking system was bitterly assailed at first, and with 
apparently unanswerable arguments. Those who have been success- 
ful under the present system, though they may be a minority, have 
the prestige of success, and their attitude of inertia and opposition is 
difficult to overcome. 



The diffculties and incongruities growing out of the bank- 
ing laws of the country requiring banks to maintain a specified per- 
centage of reserve on deposits, are placed in a striking light by the 
movement among the clearing-house banks of New York city seeking 
to compel trust companies to maintain a reserve on deposits. As is 
well known, the National Banking Law requires a fixed reserve on de- 
posits varying from twenty-five per cent, in the case of reserve city 
banks to fifteen per cent, for banks outside of the reserve cities. 
Again, the banking laws of the several States vary greatly as to the 
reserves, cash and otherwise, the banks organized under 8tate laws 
must keep on hand. In some States the amount of reserve is left to 
the discretion of the bank managers, but as a rule when reserves are 
required by State banking laws the amount fixed is less than that 
fixed by the National Banking Law. In foreign countries the amount 
of reserve to be kept against deposit liabilities is left as a rule to the 
judgment of the bank managers. In fact, the amount of reserve 
necessary to insure the ability at all times to meet calls for demand 
liabilities varies so greatly with the condition of business, that theo- 
retically at least it is impossible to fix on any percentage that can be 
called absolutely Safe. When a banking business is progressing nor- 
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mally the deposits made each day are about equal to those drawn 
out, so that the reserve kept is practically idle and cuts no figure. 
The bank that by good luck or wise management is able to meet the 
demands of each day from the new moneys deposited needs no reserve, 
and it is not difficult to see that the bank which is thus able to keep all 
its money thus actively earning interest has an advantage in its earn- 
ing capacity over a bank that either by law or by custom keeps a 
greater or less portion of its funds idle as a reserve. 

The State banks have, therefore, generally an advantage over the 
National banks, and banks in foreign countries that keep no specific 
reserve have an advantage over the banks of the United States. Of 
course, it is said if there were no law requiring a reserve to be kept, 
that wise bank managers would still maintain enough to meet unex- 
pected emergencies. This is no doubt done to some extent, but it is 
probable that the most astute bank managers rely more on precau- 
tions properly taken to insure the balance of payments and receipts 
by reduction of loans, etc., than upon the accumulation of reserve. 
The skillful banker secures his lead over his competitors very much 
as did the ancient charioteer, by so driving as to just skim the goal 
without touching it to his own destruction. 

Foreign banking is generally conducted on lines that tend to dis- 
courage competition, while the free banking laws of the United States 
encourage it. The advantages of free banking competition are great 
to the business of a country; but, on the other hand, free banking 
unrestrained by law does not place the same checks on ignorance, 
recklessness and dishonesty, as naturally grow up under more monop- 
olistic systems. Legislatures, both State and Federal, have there- 
fore sought to impose by statute the checks which grow up under the 
natural laws of monopoly, and the imposition of fixed reserves is one 
of these checks. 

The growth of the trust companies is a phenomenon of the last 
quarter of a century. They were not originally supposed 1 6 compete 
with the banks. Possessing, however, banking power sufficient for the 
advancement of their own normal business, they have gradually, 
with the increase in the number of trust companies, developed these 
banking powers, until they now compete with the regular banks. 

When trust companies were first permitted by the Legislature no 
one thought that they would go beyond the province they were in- 
tended to fill. Within that province banking powers were necessary 
and desirable, and the Legislature perceived no necessity of imposing 
restrictions for their limited exercise. But the law permitting trust 
companies was a general law as was the law permitting banks, and 
when the advantages of the business became known competition 
naturally followed. With competition came the knowledge of the 
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advantage of the use of banking powers, on which the restrictions 
controlling regular banks were absent. In fact, the trust company 
has become a new kind of bank with greater powers. One of their 
advantages over banks is that they are not obliged to keep a reserve. 
Not only this, but for such reserves as the discretion of their mana- 
gers may see fit to keep, they depend upon the very banks with which 
they come into competition. If there were no banks and the trust 
companies occupied the whole field, they would be compelled to pro- 
vide their own reserves and their own clearing-houses. But finding 
the banks already made to their hand, the trust companies cling to 
them and extract profits and services for which the banks seem to 
think they obtain no compensating benefits. The banks thus feather 
the weapon that stings them. 

But how to remedy the difficulty is not so easy of solution. The 
clearing-house banks of New York city have taken hold of the mat- 
ter. A bill which they seem to favor has been introduced in the Leg- 
islature, providing that a reserve of fifteen per cent, shall be kept on 
hand by trust companies in New York city and ten per cent, in other 
places in the State. One-half of this may be kept on deposit in other 
banks and one-half must be kept in cash. At the same time the 
clearing-house association has taken action, requiring trust companies 
in New York city, seeking clearing-house privileges, to increase their 
reserves gradually until they reach fifteen per cent. 

These measures are coercive on the companies, and whether they 
are willing otherwise to conform to them or not, no one likes to be 
coerced. Some of the trust companies pay for clearing-house facili- 
ties, others do not. The clearing-house association also is endeavor- 
ing to deprive those who do not pay for the privilege of passing their 
checks through the clearing-house. 

On the other hand, the trust companies are the source of very large 
deposits made with the banks, and if the companies are driven to the 
point of declaring war, there seems to be no reason why they cannot 
adopt measures which will enable them to take care of these deposits 
themselves. They will lose the interest which they now receive from 
the banks, but they can make this up by coming into further compe- 
tition with the banks by loaning their own deposits. 

The situation seems to be one for compromise rather than for what 
might prove a losing contest for both. The banks are now in posses- 
sion of the clearing facilities, but the trust companies could, and this 
has already been suggested, establish a clearing-house of their own. 

This controversy in New York city is indicative of the feeling be- 
tween banks and trust companies in all parts of the country where 
the latter are established with banking powers less restricted than 
those possessed by the banks. 
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Mr. Caldwell Hardy, the President of the American Bankers’ Association, 
has appointed a committee to consider the entire subject of changes in the 
currency system, upon which committee the several classes of banks and 
financial institutions are represented, as of course they should be. 

This action seems to indicate that bankers have little faith in any imme- 
diate action, and also that they are not completely satisfied with the measures 
that have recently occupied the attention of Congress. 

It has been repeatedly pointed out in this Magazine, that the great diffi- 
culty in obtaining any new legislation affecting bank currency, and perhaps 
other monetary matters, consists in the antagonistic interests of the different 
kinds of institutions doing a banking business in the United States. The 
National banks are the only ones that are directly affected by Congressional 
action. Of course, what a banker means when he talks about currency reform 
is some legislation which will benefit the banks either by affording them 
greater opportunity for profit, or by enabling them to secure their present 
profits with greater ease and safety. Legislation that will relieve the banks 
from the necessity of calling in loans with every fluctuation of the money 
market, will increase their profits. When Congress deals with currency reform 
it is most easily influenced by arguments which show that it is necessary to 
protect the business public. If the only effect of a measure can be proved to 
be additional profits to the banks, it will be opposed by business interests. 
If the only effect is to increase the profits of one class of banks, all other 
classes of banks as well as business interests will oppose it. It is, however, 
plain that the way to help the general business interests by banking legisla- 
tion is by giving such privileges and powers to the banks as will make them 
better servants of the public. Banking facilities increase the opportunities 
for the production of wealth, and the more wealth the greater the field for the 
banking business. 

If all banks in the country were organized under the Federal banking 
law — and we do not say that this is desirable — it would be a much easier task 
for Congress to meet the views of the banks and to properly equip them for 
rendering the best services to the public than it now is. If when Congress 
legislated for National banks the several States could place banks organized 
under State laws on a similar footing, there would be no appearance of dis- 
crimination. 

The present laws, both national and State, controlling the banking busi- 
ness as far as receiving deposits, loaning money, and in fact all banking oper- 
ations except the case of bank credit in the issue of currency, leave little to be 
desired either in liberality or service to the public. In fact, as far as there is 
any difference in liberality to the banks, the laws of the States in these 
respects are rather superior to the National banking laws. But as Congress 
has arrogated to itself the entire control of bank-note issues, and has been 
sustained in this action by the Supreme Court of the United States, the States 
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have no power to extend to their banks and financial institutions such priv- 
leges in regard to note issues as Congress has already or may in future see fit 
to extend to National banks. 

In regard to reserves, the certification of checks, the amounts which may 
be due to banks other than National, real estate loans, etc., the Federal laws 
allow less liberty than the State laws; but whatever privilege Congress might 
grant to National banks, except in regard to bank notes, can be duplicated 
under State laws or absence of law. 

The last report of the Comptroller of the Currency gave returns from 
12,424 banks in the country; of these 4,535 were National banks and 7,889 
other banks. The aggregate resources of the National banks were given at 
about six billions of dollars and of the other banks at about seven billions. 
The statistics of the National banks are complete. Those of the other banks 
are not. In loans and deposits the other banks much surpass the National, 
as well as in numbers. It is therefore probable that in the exercise of the 
influences which control Congressional action the other banks may surpass the 
National banks. The other banks are not however of one class; they include 
State, Savings and private banks and other institutions doing more or less of 
a banking business. Their interests as among themselves are not by any 
means identical, but as far as the exclusive privilege to issue bank notes 
which is or may be possessed by the National banks is concerned, they are all 
to a certain extent either indifferent or jealous. When indifferent they are 
inclined to follow the lead of those State banks that are jealous, and look 
with disapproval on any attempt to enlarge the note-issuing privilege of the 
National banks. In ordinary competitive business the great mass of small 
State banks are now more than a match for the National banks. But with 
a free hand to issue notes the National banks would regain the advantage. 

It may be doubted whether the committee appointed by Mr. Hardy will 
go to the root of the matter and investigate the grounds of the great variance 
of opinion that exists among the bankers of the country on the subject of 
currency reform. Previous commissions, committees in Congress, etc., have 
considered the subject on other grounds, often purely theoretical, and when 
practical, a mere study of practical methods of issuing notes. They have 
proved that the power to issue notes to protect reserves is a valuable one and 
have proposed ways in which elasticity may be obtained and safety secured. 
But they have omitted to investigate closely the real wishes of the different 
classes of bankers, and have made no effort to show that if the privilege of 
note issues be given to National banks alone, how all banks will be benefited 
thereby. Assuming that it would be possible to discover a method of issuing 
notes by banks under Federal law exclusively, in such a way that all the 
banks in the country would not only be enabled to carry on their business 
with greater safety and profit both to themselves and the public, it might 
not be difficult to obtain the support of all the banks of every class for such 
a measure. 

Unless the committee by investigating the real wants of each class of banks 
can discover some such plan, it is difficult to see how they can improve on 
the work which has already been done by commissions and committees which 
have heretofore had the subject in hand. The plan of the National Monetary 
Commission did not receive the support of all the banks, nor did the Fowler 
bill. Nevertheless this committee ought to be specially adapted to obtain at 
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least the real sentiment of all classes of bankers, representing all of them as 
it does. It might propound questions in regard to certain tentative measures, 
which had for their object the issue and redemption of bank notes in such a 
way as to secure real elasticity, these notes being issued at such times and in 
such quantities that all banks could obtain them when required by giving the 
proper security. If it could be shown to banks and bankers other than 
national, that although in order to enjoy the privilege themselves they would 
have to come under the Federal law, yet if they did not wish to do so, and 
preferred to continue to enjoy the superior advantages they possess under 
their present status, they would still be greatly benefited in the conduct of 
their business by an elastic and safe currency which might become possible 
were certain powers to be granted to National banks, then they might be 
induced to give their support to a suitable measure. 

These diversities of opinion, existing among different classes of banks, are 
very difficult to bring to frank recognition and avowal. But until this is 
done it will be well-nigh impossible to know what kind of a compromise meas- 
ure would stand some chance of being, if not favored actively, at least not 
opposed by some of the classes of banks and bankers. To test whether any 
such compromise is possible, this committee of Mr. Hardy’s appointment 
seems very suitable, and much may be accomplished by them if they care- 
fully examine this as yet comparatively unexplored field of banking opinion. 



Wealth and Education —Rev. Minot J. Savage. Pastor of the Church of the 
Messiah, New York city, in a sermon delivered on February 15. bad the following 
to say regarding wealth and education as illustrated by two of the most illustrious 
figures in the country's history : 

“Secretary Root told us in his address the other day that there is apparently a growing 
gulf of misunderstanding and irritation between the rich and the poor in this country. 
There are those who say that the rich are not only getting richer, but that the poor are grow- 
ing poorer. I believe the first of these propositions, but I do not a bit believe the second. 
But that there is this sort of feeling is enough to give us a practical problem for solution. 

We have taught our young men too much in newspapers, in lectures, in books dealing 
with the opportunities of life here on this continent, dealing with ideals of success, that the 
one great thing to be aimed at is money. Now, take the suggestions of the lives of Washing- 
ton and Lincoln as bearing on this matter: Washington was rich, one of the richest men in 
the colonies ; Lincoln was poor, one of the poorest men of his time. But note this significant 
and important fact for us to consider and remember forever -when you think of Washing- 
ton, that be was rich is not the first thing to think of: when you think of Lincoln, your at- 
tention is not fastened on the fact that be was poor. The two men illustrate the great truth 
that here in this republic manhood is supreme and that manhood may be attained by both 
the rich and the poor, by the rich and the poor equally and alike. 

Here is the practical solution of the problem of wealth and poverty in this republic. Let 
us cease fastening our attention on them to this extent; let us remember that what we are 
is the chief thing, and that there are open opportunities for any man who will seek the high- 
est heights of manly attainment. 

Another point : It is very significant for us to note in view of the public discussions that 
are going on as to our universities and the length of time that a young man should spend at 
a university before he is permitted to take his degree, that neither Washington nor Lincol 
ever had any university education at all. In the technical sense of the word they were not 
educated. And yet they were educated as nobly and grandly as any man that has ever trod 
the soil of our land ; educated in the sense of having their powers and faculties developed so 
that they could take hold of and deal with the great questions that confronted them ; edu- 
cated in the sense that they knew enough so that this knowledge should cast a light on the 
pathway along which they should advance to the highest ends of attainment. 

They were educated, and no man in America to-day need to be in this essential sense 
uneducated, whether he ever sees the inside of a university or not. We must broaden our 
conception of what it means to be educated/' 

2 
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Mr. Lawson, in his article on banking reform in the United States, re- 
printed in the last number of the Magazine from the London “ Bankers’ 
Magazine,” refers to an editorial in the November number of this Magazine 
on the Scotch banking system, and seems to have inferred that we were 
greatly taken with it. The article in question sought to do exact justice to 
all the good features of the Scotch system ; but, as Mr. Lawson says, con- 
cluded with the opinion that it would not do in the United States as a sub- 
stitute for the present system. 

Our readers must be aware by this time that in the opinion of this Maga- 
zine, the local banks of the United States — National, State and private — 
give as ready and effective aid to enterprise and industry as can be claimed 
by any system of banks in any country. 

The free banking laws permit any capitalist to enter into the banking 
business, under restrictions universally applicable, and the competition which 
is thus fostered straightway brings banking facilities within the reach of any 
one who can give the necessary security. The rates of interest are kept as 
low as can be expected in the various localities where banking is carried on. 
Not only this, but as a consequence of our system local wants are usually met 
by local capital, they are judged of and aided by men who have grown up in 
the locality and are well acquainted with the exact financial ability of all the 
inhabitants. Nor does our system, as is very well known, preclude the col- 
lection of capital in large amounts for great enterprises. The local bank 
sends its surplus capital to the larger monetary centers and by degrees estab- 
lishes a credit there, which enables it to obtain money for extraordinary local 
purposes. The system of credits throughout the country is based on the 
knowledge and experience of the local bankers, from whom as a chief source 
all credit agencies are able to derive their most accurate information. It 
does not seem possible that any system of branch banks could for a great 
number of years at least attain an equal degree of knowledge of local condi- 
tions from managers established by a central office. But even if this could 
be done, even if the central banks under a system of branch banking should 
employ the same men who now guide the local banks, the results would not 
be as satisfactory. The present banks are generally organized by the men 
who manage them, largely with their own money, which they watch with all 
an owner’s care and thrift, depending noton a salary but on the profits of the 
business. 

It is believed too that while the present system affords all needed facili- 
ties for the concentration of capital when great enterprises are necessary, 
it never permits local interests to be overslaughed. Although surplus money 
may be sent to the monetary centers, the local bank can always demand its 
return for local needs. 

It is not believed that the banking power of the United States would have 
attained the proportions it has if it were not for the absence of monopoly 
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that has characterized the free banking system. That there are failures 
at times can not be denied, but the number of small banks that fail do not 
seem to bear any greater proportion to the whole number of such banks than 
does the number of large banks that fail to their whole number. With 
equally careful management a small bank seems to be as safe as a large one. 
But the failure of a small local bank seldom causes any very serious disaster. 
In fact, taking the whole history of such a bank, and balancing the good it 
has done through its loans and dividends previous to its failure with the bad 
consequences of that failure, it will generally be found that the good predom- 
inates. Very often depositors who have lost some percentage of deposits by 
failure of a bank, have had their business fostered and increased through a 
’ong series of years by the facilities extended by that very institution. 
Stockholders, similarly, who have lost their stock by the failure will very 
often be found to have received dividends during the prosperity of the bank, 
largely exceeding the amount of their stock. In other words, if a depositor 
or stockholder of many of these failed banks had established a sinking fund 
with a small per cent, of his profits, he would have had good interest for his 
money and protected himself against possible loss. Moreover, when these 
small banks fail, they are generally liquidated very successfully either by the 
Comptroller of the Currency or the lower courts, and only in a few exceptional 
cases of fraud or extreme or unusual mismanagement is the loss very serious. 

It is a defect in the system that the granting of the bank-note privileges 
can not be extended without risk, but this restriction on the use of bank 
credit in the form of bank notes is almost compensated for by the free use of 
checks which has grown up all over the United States. Even the use of bank 
notes based on credit can safely be introduced under the present system to a 
moderate extent. The Fowler proposition, by confining this privilege to 
twenty-five per cent, of capital, makes the issue safe for a small bank, and 
more and more adequate for business needs as the capital of a bank increases. 
But, as has been urged before, if a so-called elastic bank-note circulation can 
not safely be attained without injuring the local banks by a change of system, 
then it will be better to do without the bank notes and retain the present sys- 
tem which has proved itself so efficient in building up the business interests 
of the country. 

In conclusion the Magazine believes that any banking reform must be 
along existing lines, and cannot doubt that a way will be discovered to make 
such improvements as are deemed necessary along these lines. 



Failure of Financial Legislation. — Congress has adjourned without passing 
either the Aldrich bill or the Fowler bill, and so there will be no change in the finan- 
cial laws at least until the reassembling of the National legislative body iu Decem- 
ber. With more time for consideration, which the long session will afford, it seems 
probable that something will be done. If a vote could have been bad at the recent 
session it is not unlikely that a bill embracing the substantial provisions of these 
measures could have been passed. Despite the failure of these bills, however, it is 
evident that the sentiment in favor of amending the banking and financial laws is 
growing in Congress as well as outside of that body. 
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IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 



All the latest decisions affecting hankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Court 
of last resort will be found in the Maoauot's Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “ Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 
Department. 



NATIONAL BANKS— ATTACHMENT. 

Court of Appeals of New York, January 20, 1903. 

HENRY VAN REED vs. THE PEOPLE’S NATIONAL BANK OF LEBANON, PA. 

National banks are exempt from attachment before judgment, whether they are solvent or 
insolvent. 



Appeal, by permission, from an order of the Appellate Division of the Su- 
preme Court in the First Judicial Department, reversing an order denying a 
motion to vacate an attachment and granting said motion. 

On September 6, 1901, a warrant of attachment was issued in this action 
against the property of the defendant, a solvent National bank, organized 
under the laws of the United States, located and carrying on business in the 
State of Pennsylvania. The defendant moved, at Special Term, to vacate 
the attachment upon the ground that it was issued against a National bank 
contrary to the statutes of the United States, but the motion was denied. 
Upon appeal to the Appellate Division the order denying the motion was re- 
versed and the motion was granted, two of the justices dissenting, but leave 
was given to appeal to this court, and the following questions were certified 
to us for decision : 

“ First. Is the defendant exempt from attachment before judgment under 
section 5242 of the United States Revised Statutes ? 

“ Second. Are the rights claimed by the plaintiff, to attachment against 
the defendant before judgment and to the jurisdiction thereby acquired, pre- 
served and given by section four of the Act of Congress of July 12, 1882 ?” 

Vann, J The questions certified depend upon the construction of certain 
statutes of the United States, and such construction will be aided by investi- 
gating their history. 

By section 52 of the National Currency Act, approved June 3, 1864, all 
transfers, assignments, etc., made in contemplation of insolvency by a bank- 
ing association organized under the act, were declared void. Section 57 of 
the same act, after naming the courts, including various State courts, in 
which actions might be brought against National banks, continued as fol- 
lows: “Provided, however, that all proceedings to enjoin the Comptroller 
under this act shall be had in a circuit, district or territorial court of the 
United States, held in the district in which the association is located ” (13 U. 
S. Stat. at Large, p. 116, ch. 106, sections 52 and 57). 

By the act of March 3, 1873, section 57 of scud act was amended by adding 
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thereto the following: “ And provided further, That no attachment, injunc- 
tion or execution shall be issued against such association, or its property, be- 
fore final judgment in any such suit, action or proceeding in any State, 
county or municipal court ” (17 U. S. Statutes at Large, p. 603, chapter 269, 
section 2). 

By the act to revise and consolidate the statutes of the United States in 
force on December 1, 1873, approved June 22, 1874, section 52 of the original 
act and said amendment of section 57 were consolidated in section 5242 by 
attaching the latter at the end of the former, but not in the form of a proviso 
(U. S. R. S., section 5242). 

The only other statute that is claimed to have any bearing upon the ques- 
tion presented is an act to enable National banking associations to extend 
their corporate existence, approved July 12, 1882 (22 U. S. Stat. at Large, p. 
162, chapter 290). By section four of that act the rights and privileges, as 
well as the duties and liabilities, of any banking association extending the 
period of its succession in accordance with the act, are preserved with this 
proviso : “That the jurisdiction for suits hereafter brought by or against any 
association established under any law providing for National banking asso- 
ciations, except suits between them and the United States, or its officers and 
agents, shall be the same as, and not other than, the jurisdiction for suits by 
or against banks not organized under any law of the United States, which do 
or might do banking business where such National banking associations may 
be doing business when such suits may be begun ; and all laws and parts of 
laws of the United States inconsistent with this proviso be, and the same are 
hereby, repealed.’’ 

In 1880, the right to issue an attachment against the property of a solvent 
National bank was sustained by this court, upon the ground that the prohibi- 
tion of section 5242 applies only to insolvent corporations or those about to 
become so (Robinson vs. National Bank of Newberae, 81 N. Y. 385, 392). 

In 1883 the right to issue an attachment against the property of an insol- 
vent National bank was denied by this court. It was further held that sec- 
tion 5242 was not repealed by the act of July 12, 1883, because the latter re- 
lates to the jurisdiction of courts to entertain suits and the former to particu- 
lar proceedings in such suits (Raynor vs. Pacific National Bank, 93 N. Y. 
371). 

In 1887 the subject was considered by the Supreme Court of the United 
States (Pacific National Bank vs. Mixter, 124 U. S. 721). In that case it ap- 
peared that a National bank became embarrassed on November 20, 1881, “ and 
was placed in charge of a bank examiner, in whose control it remained until 
March 18, 1882, when its doors were opened for business with the consent of 
the Comptroller of the Currency.” In March and April, 1881, while it was a 
going concern, and, so far as appears, solvent, attachments were issued 
against its property, and it was held that they were void. 

The broad doctrine was laid down by Chief Justice Waite, with whom all 
the justices concurred, that an attachment could not issue out of a State 
court against the property of a National banking association, whether solvent 
or insolvent. The Court said : 

“The fact that the amendment of 1873, in relation to attachments and 
injunctions in State courts, was made a part of section 5242, shows the opin- 
ion of the revisers and of Congress that it was germane to the other provision 
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incorporated in that section, and was intended as an aid to the enforcement 
of the principle of equality among the creditors of an insolvent bank. But 
however that may be, it is clear to our minds that, as it stood originally as 
part of section 57 after 1873, and as it stands now in the Revised Statutes, it 
operates as a prohibition upon all attachments against National banks under 
the authority of the State courts. That was evidently its purpose when first 
enacted, for it was part of a section which, while providing for suits in the 
courts of the United States or of the State, as the plaintiff might elect, de- 
clared in express terms that if the suit was begun in a State court no attach- 
ment should issue until after judgment. The form of its re-enactment in the 
Revised Statutes does not change its meaning in this particular. It stands 
now, as it did originally, as the paramount law of the land that attach- 
ments shall not issue from State courts against National banks, and writes 
into all State attachment laws an exception in favor of National banks. Since 
the act of 1873 all the attachment laws of the State must be read as if they 
contained a provision in express terms that they were not to apply to suits 
against a National bank ” (p. 726). 

It was also held that the act of July 12, 1882, did not repeal the prohibi- 
tion by which the remedy of attachment is taken away altogether, so that it 
“ cannot be used under any circumstances.” 

In 1889 the subject was considered by the Court of Appeals for the third 
time in an action in which an attachment had been issued against a National 
bank on June 18, 1887, and a Receiver of the bank was appointed nine days 
later. The Special Term denied the motion to vacate, but the General Term 
reversed and vacated the attachment. Upon appeal, this court affirmed “on 
the authority of Pacific National Bank vs. Mixter” {supra). (Bank of Mon- 
treal vs. Fidelity National Bank, 17 N. Y. S. R. 88, 112 N. Y. 667). 

Assuming that the banking association in that case was insolvent when the 
attachment was granted, still it is to be observed that this court did not cite 
its own Raynor case, which involved an insolvent bank, as the authority for 
its judgment, but cited the Mixter case, in which it was held that an attach- 
ment against a National bank, whether solvent or insolvent, is void. 

We think, and such is the recollection of Judge Gray, the only member of 
the present court who participated in that decision, that it was the intention 
of this court to yield its previous views to those expressed by the Supreme 
Court of the United States upon the subject. 

All the courts of last resort in the different States that have passed upon 
the question have held that the prohibition of the Federal statute applies to 
all National banks, regardless of their pecuniary condition (Freeman Mfg. Co. 
vs. Nat. Bank of the Republic, 160 Mass. 398; Planters’ Loan and Savings 
Bank vs. Berry, 91 Ga., 264; First Nat. Bank of Kasson vs. La Due, 39 Minn. 
415; Dennis vs. First Nat. Bank of Seattle, 127 Cal. 453; Safford vs. First 
Nat. Bank of Plattsburg, 61 Vt., 373; Rosenhein Real Estate Co. vs. South- 
ern Nat. Bank, 46 S. W. Rep. Tenn. 1026). The same conclusion was 
reached by the Circuit Court of the United States for the Southern District 
of New York (Garner vs. Second National Bank of Providence, 66 Fed. Rep. 
369). 

The power to create National banks carries with it the power to protect 
them by conferring special rights, privileges and immunities. In 1873 Con- 
gress evidently thought that the efficiency of these institutions might be im- 
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paired if attachments were issued out of the State courts against their prop- 
erty, and it, therefore, prohibited such writs, among others, altogether. The 
only question before us is whether that is still the effect of the acts of Con- 
gress as they now stand. While the use of the words “ such association ” in 
section 5242 would justify the construction contended for by the appellant 
that the prohibition is confined to associations which have committed an act 
of insolvency, the court of last resort for the construction of Federal stat- 
utes has decided the other way, and we are bound by its conclusions (Pacific 
National Bank vs. Mirter, supra). We do not think the opinion in that case 
is obiter so far as it applies to a solvent bank, for as we understand the state- 
ment of facts the Pacific National Bank was solvent when the attachments 
were issued against it. While it became embarrassed six or seven months 
later, it does not appear that it was insolvent or had committed an act of in- 
solvency, or had done anything in contemplation of insolvency, when the at- 
tachments were issued or levied. The Chief Justice obviously did not write 
an elaborate opinion to show that an attachment could not issue against an 
insolvent bank, for that was not open to question. It has always been con- 
ceded that the statute at least prohibits an attachment against an insolvent 
bank, but the question considered and decided was whether an attachment 
could be issued against a solvent bank. That was a live question still open 
in that court, and there is no suggestion, either in the statement of facts or 
the opinion, indicating that the court regarded the question before it as differ- 
ent from the question now before us. The first question certified to us should, 
therefore, be answered in the affirmative. 

The second question involves the effect of the act of July 12, 1882, but 
this requires no discussion, as it has already been held by the Supreme Court 
of the United States, as well as by ourselves, that said act did not repeal the 
earlier acts of Congress prohibiting attachments against National banks 
(Pacific National Bank vs. Mixter, supra; Raynor vs. Pacific National Bank, 
supra). 

The argument is made that if the defendant had been a foreign State 
bank with funds here, our courts could have acquired jurisdiction in rem 
through the process of attachment, and that hence the same jurisdiction ex- 
ists over the property of a foreign National bank situated in this State. This 
construction of the later act, however, would violate the spirit of all the acts 
relating to the subject when read together. We agree with the Appellate Di- 
vision that “ the act of 1882 was intended to prescribe the forum for litiga- 
tions by and against National banks, and does not relate to provisional reme- 
dies to be had in such actions. It was designed to prescribe the place where 
and the courts in which such actions may be prosecuted, but it was not in- 
tended to regulate the procedure in such actions when brought/' 

Nor, we might add, was it intended to so regulate the method of com- 
mencing an action as to enable a State court to acquire jurisdiction over the 
property of a National bank without acquiring jurisdiction of the bank itself. 

We think that the order appealed from should be affirmed, with costs; 
that the first question certified should be answered in the affirmative and the 
second in the negative. 

Parker, Ch.J . ; Gray, O’Brien, Haight, Martin and Cullen, JJ. } concur. 

Order affirmed. 
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PROMISSORY NOTE-IRREGULAR PARTIES— BANKS' RIGHT OF SET-OFF- 

RIGHTS OF SURETY . 

Supreme Court of Florida, October 7, 1902. 

CAMP, et a l. VS. FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF OCALA. 

Where persons place their names on the back of a note before delivery for the purpose of 
lending credit to the instrument with the payee, they are liable as joint makers, even 
although it be proved that they put their signatures thereon as sureties for the maker, 
and without participating in the consideration for which the note was given.* 

The right of a bank to apply a depositor’s credit balance to the satisfaction of a debt due 
to the bank is in the nature of a set-off, or application of payment, which will not be 
required by law in the absence of express agreement or appropriation, so as to benefits 
surety. 

This was an action upon a promissory note in the following form : 

“ $600. Ocala, Florida, April 27, 1891. 

Three months after date I promise to pay to the order of the First National Bank of 
Ocala six hundred dollars, at the First National Bank of Ocala, Fla.; value received ; with 
interest at the rate of two per cent, per month after maturity until paid. If not paid at 
maturity, the holder may, at his option, place in the hands of an attorney for collection, and, 
if collected through an attorney, each of us, whether maker, security, or indorser on this 
note, hereby agree to pay all costs of such collection, including attorney’s fees of ten per 
cent, of the face hereof. John A. Bishop. 

Due July 27—30—91. 

No. 432. 

R. R. Snowden. 

G. B. Griffin. 

Demand, protest, and notice of protest waived. 

R. R. Snowden. 

G. B. Griffin. 

R. J Camp <& Bro.” 

Per Curiam: The evidence introduced, both on the part of the plaintiff 
and of the defendants, showed conclusively that the defendants put their 
names on the back of the note before its delivery to the payee for the pur- 
pose of lending credit to the instrument with the payee by their signatures, 
and under such circumstances it is the settled rule in this State that they are 
liable as makers, even although it be proved that they wrote their names on 
the back of the note as sureties for the maker, and without participating in 
the consideration for which the note was given. (Melton vs. Brown, 25 Fla. 
461, 6 South. 211; McCallum vs. Briggs, 35 Fla. 277, 17 South. 407.) 

Under the rule adopted, the status of such irregular indorsers as joint 
makers is conclusively fixed when it is made to appear that their signatures 
are affixed before delivery of the instrument, and for the purpose of lending 
their credit thereto with the payee, and with no understanding that their lia- 
bility is not to attach until after the payee indorses the note ; and that rule 

* This rule has been changed by the Negotiable Instruments Law, which provides : 

“ Where a person, not otherwises party to an instrument, places thereon bis signature in 
blank before delivery, he is liable as indorser in accordance with the following rules : 

1. If the instrument is payable to the order of a third person, he is liable to the payee and 
to all subsequent parties. 

2. IT the instrument is payable to the order of the maker or drawer, or is payable to 
bearer, he is liable to all parties subsequent to the maker or drawer. 

3. If he signs for the accommodation of the payee he is liable tp all parties subsequent to 
the payee.” (Section 64, Florida Act.) 
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is in accord with that stated in many authorities elsewhere. (Good vs. Mar- 
tin, 95 U. S. 90; Bendey vs. Townsend, 109 U. S. 665; Way vs. Butterworth, 
108 Mass. 509; Bank vs. Willis, 8 Mete. [Mass.] 504; 1 Daniel, Neg. Inst. [4th 
Ed.] § 715. See note to Cadwallader vs. Hirshfeld [N. J. Err. and App.] ; 72 
Am. St. Rep. 676 [s. c. 42 Atl. 1075.]) The words “ demand, protest, and no- 
tice of protest waived,” preceding the signatures of irregular indorsers, within 
the class mentioned, do not change the rule. (Brown vs. Butler, 99 Mass. 
179 ; Pearson vs. Stoddard, 9 Gray, 199 ; Bradford vs. Prescott, 85 Me. 482 ; 
Johnson vs. Parker, 86 Mo. App. 660.) 

The fourth assignment of error is that the Referee erred in finding that 
the third and fourth pleas of defendants were not fully sustained by the 
proofs. The third plea alleged, in substance, that the note sued on repre- 
sented the individual indebtedness of Bishop to plaintiff, and defendants in- 
dorsed their names on the back thereof simply as an accommodation to Bish- 
op, which fact was well known to plaintiff at the time of execution of the 
note and before parting with the consideration upon which the same was 
given; that at and after the maturity of the note, and before the commence- 
ment of suit, plaintiff had on general deposit to Bishop’s credit large sums of 
money sufficient to pay off and discharge said note in full, and wrongfully 
permitted Bishop to withdraw the same by checks and drafts, without apply- 
ing the same to the payment of said note, in whole or in part, and without 
notice of dishonor to the defendants. The fourth plea was similar to the 
third, except that it averred that at and after the commencement of suit the 
moneys sufficient to discharge the note were on deposit with plaintiff to Bish- 
op’s credit, and not applied to the discharge of the note. The evidence 
showed that at maturity of the note the bank had on deposit to Bishop’s 
credit the sum of $75 ; that between that date and the date of institution of 
suit Bishop sometimes had a credit balance and sometimes his account was 
overdrawn; that the highest cash balance standing to his credit between said 
dates was $14,836.99 on November 12, 1891; and that on the date of institu- 
tion of suit Bishop had a credit balance of flfty-two cents. 

Neither plea constituted a defense to the suit. A bank becomes the abso- 
lute owner of money deposited with it to the general credit of a depositor, in 
the absence of any special agreement importing a different character into the 
transaction, and the relationship between the parties is simply that of debtor 
and creditor. (Collins vs. State, 33 Fla. 429.) 

The right of a bank to apply a depositor’s credit balance to the satisfac- 
tion of a debt due the bank is in the nature of a set-off, or application of pay- 
ments which will not be required by law, in the absence of express agreement 
or appropriation, so as to benefit a surety. In the case of Bank vs. Peck, 
127 Mass. 298 (text 301), 34 Am. Rep. 368, it is said: 4 ‘The general rule ac- 
cordingly is, that where moneys drawn out and moneys paid in or debts and 
credits are entered by the consent of both parties in the general banking ac- 
count of a depositor, a balance may be considered as struck at the date of 
each payment or entry on either side of the account ; but where by express 
agreement, or by a course of dealing between the depositor and the banker, 
a certain note or bond of the depositor is not included in the general account, 
any balance due from the banker to the depositor is not to be applied in sat- 
isfaction of that note or bond, even for the benefit of a surety thereon, ex- 
cept at the election of the banker.” Other authorities are to the same effect. 
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(Strong vs. Foster, 17 C. B. 201 ; Voss vs. Bank, 83 111. 599 ; Bank vs. Hill, 
76 Ind. 223; Martin vs. Bank, 6Har. and J. 235; 2 Brandt, Sur. § 432; Morse, 
Banks [3d Ed.] § 563.) 

In a few States the contrary rule is held, bat according to some authorities 
so holding it cannot be invoked to discharge an indorser unless at the time of 
maturity of the obligation the principal debtor had on deposit sufficient funds, 
not otherwise previously appropriated, to discharge the obligation in full. 
(Bank vs. Peltz, 176 Pa. 513, 35 Atl. 218, 36 L. R. A. 832, 53 Am. St. Rep. 
686; Morse, Banks, § 562.) 

Not only were the pleas bad, but they were not sustained by the evidence. 
It was undisputed that at the time of maturity of the note Bishop had only 
on deposit to his credit the sum of $75. At the time of institution of suit 
he had only fifty-two cents to his credit, and it did not appear that his credit 
balance ever exceeded that sum after the institution of suit. 



GIFT OF A CHECK— WHEN GIFT NOT COMPLETE— DEATH OF DRAWEE- 
LIABILITY OF BANK PA YING. 

Supreme Court of California, December 23, 1902. 

PULLEN, et al. VS. PLACER COUNTY BANK. 

The authority to pay a check is revoked by the death of the drawer. 

An ordinary uncertified check upon a general account is neither a legal nor an equitable 
assignment of any part of the sum standing to the credit of the depositor, and confers 
no right upon the payee that he can enforce against the bank. 

Where a father gave a check to his son with the request that the same should not be pre- 
sented until after his death, and the son complied with the request, and did not present 
the check until the day following his father’s death, when it was paid by the bank ; 
Hdd, that the gift was not complete, and that the bank was liable for the amount to the 
estate of the decedent. 



This cause was submitted to the superior court upon an agreed statement 
showing the following facts, viz. : In November, 1897, John W. Clarke, Sr., 
had on deposit with the defendant the sum of $1,200, which remained on 
such deposit until after his death. During that month, for the purpose of 
making a gift of $1,000 to his son John W. Clarke, Jr., he drew a check upon 
the defendant for that amount of money, and delivered it to him, saying that 
he could get the money from the bank, but, after delivering it to him, stated 
that he wished he would not present it until after his death. The son com- 
plied with his wish, and did not present the check until the morning after his 
father’s death. He died September 29, 1898, and on September 30 the son 
presented the check to tbe bank, and it was paid. The bank had, however, 
been informed of the death of the father before the check was presented for 
payment. The present action is brought to recover from the bank the 
amount of the check, as money deposited with it by the deceased, and held 
on deposit at the time of his death. The superior court rendered judgment 
in favor of the defendant, and the plaintiffs have appealed. 

Harrison, J.: The question presented upon the appeal is whether, under 
the above facts, the intended gift of the father to the son had been complete 
before his death, or whether it was merely inchoate. If the transaction 
between them constituted a completed gift, the money represented by the 
check belonged to the son, and the bank was justified in paying it to him, 
while, on the other hand, if the gift had not been perfected, but was incom- 
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plete at the time of his death, the money in the bank belonged to his estate, 
and descended to his heirs, and its payment by the bank was unauthorized. 

Sec. 1146 of the Civil Code defines a gift to be “a transfer of personal 
property made voluntarily and without consideration,” and under Sec. 1147 a 
verbal gift is invalid unless accompanied by a delivery to the donee of the 
thing given, if it is capable of delivery, or of the means of obtaining its pos- 
session and control. “There can be no gift without an intention to give and 
a delivery, either actual or constructive, of the thing given. There must be 
both a purpose to give and the execution of this purpose. The purpose must 
be expressed either orally or in writing, and it must be executed by the actual 
delivery to the donee of the thing given, or of the means of getting possession 
and enjoyment thereof. It is the fact of delivery that converts the unexe- 
cuted and revocable purpose into an executed and complete gift.” (Knight 
vs. Tripp, 121 Cal. 674.) 

A gift vests the donee with the absolute property in the thing given, and 
it is no longer subject to the control of the donor. If, on the other hand, the 
thing given remains under the control of the donor, or (except in the case of a 
gift causa mortis) is subject to his revocation, his gift is not complete. There 
is no difference, however, in this particular between a gift inter vivos and a 
gift causa mortis . In either case it is not complete unless there is either an 
actual or symbolic delivery to the donee of the thing to be given. (Knight 
vs. Tripp, 121 Cal. 674.) 

In the present case the gift was verbal, and the property which the father 
intended to give to his son was money on deposit in the bank. The check 
was not itself the property which the father intended to give, but was merely 
a direction to the defendant to pay $1,000 to the son. It indicated the 
amount to be given, and the place at which the money was to be delivered. 
The check was not a symbolic delivery of the money, but it was a delivery of 
the means by which the son could obtain possession of the money. It was, 
however, subject to revocation by the father at any time before its presenta- 
tion to the bank, and was in fact revoked by his death. The request of the 
father that the son would not present the check until after his death did not 
affect the sufficiency of the gift. If the gift were complete by his delivery of 
the check, such subsequent request would not destroy its validity ; and, if 
not then complete, this request would not have the effect to dispense with its 
presentation for the purpose of making it complete. By the failure of the 
son to present the check, there was no delivery of the money during the life- 
time of the father, and the gift was, therefore, not complete. 

This question has frequently arisen in cases where a gift causa mortis is 
claimed by reason of a check given for that purpose, but it is invariably held 
that, unless the check is presented in the lifetime of the donor, it is ineffec- 
tive. (Harris vs. Clark, 8 N. Y. 93; In re Beak’s Estate, L. R. 13 Eq. 489.) 
Under a state of facts similar to those in the present case, presented in Sim- 
mons vs. Society, 31 Ohio St. 457, the court held that the gift was incom- 
plete, saying: “ Until the check was either paid or accepted, the gift was 

incomplete; and, in the absence of such payment or acceptance, the death of 
the drawee operated as a revocation of the check. It is well settled that, in 
order to constitute a valid gift, there must be a complete delivery of the sub- 
ject of the gift, either actual or constructive. The check in the present 
instance was a mere order or authority to the payee to draw the money, and. 
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being without consideration, it was subject to be countermanded or revoked 
while it remained unacted on in the hands of the payee.” The same rule is 
declared in Hewitt vs. Kaye, L. R. 6 Eq. 198; Bank vs. Williams, 13 Mich. 
282 ; Thresher vs. Dyer, 69 Conn. 404 ; Gerry vs. Howe. 130 Mass. 350 ; Appeal 
of Waynesburg College, 111 Pa. 130. 

The relation between a bank and its depositors is that of debtor and cred- 
itor, respectively, and the money deposited with the bank becomes its prop- 
erty, and is no longer under the control of the depositor. A check is only a 
direction to the bank to pay a certain sum of money to the person therein 
named. The money does not thereby become the property of the payee, nor 
is it placed beyond the control of the depositor. Until it is presented to the 
bank, the drawer may countermand its payment, or he may direct a different 
disposition of the moneys to his credit in the bank. Neither does a check, of 
itself, before presentation, operate as an assignment to the payee of the money 
for which it was drawn. “An ordinary uncertified check upon a general 
account is neither a legal nor an equitable assignment of any part of the sum 
standing to the credit of the depositor, and confers no right upon the payee 
that he can enforce against the bank.” (O’Connor vs. Bank, 124 N. Y. 324.) 
“A check upon a bank in the usual form, not accepted or certified by its 
Cashier to be good, does not constitute a transfer of any money to the credit 
of the holder. It is simpiy an order which may be countermanded and pay- 
ment forbidden by the drawer at any time before it is actually cashed. It 
creates no lien upon the money which the holder can enforce against the bank. 
It does not of itself operate as an equitable assignment.” (Mining Co. vs. 
Brown, 124 U. S. 385.) In Hopkinson vs. Forster, L. R. 19 Eq. 74, the Master 
of the Rolls (Sir George Jessell) said : “A check is clearly not an assignment 

of money in the hands of a banker. It is a bill of exchange payable at a 
banker’s. The banker is bound by his contract with his customer to honor 
the check when he has sufficient assets in his hands. If he does not fulfill 
his contract, he is liable to an action by the drawer, in which heavy damages 
may be recovered if the drawer’s credit has been injured,” and, referring to 
some expression of Mr. Justice Byles, said: “I am quite sure that learned 

judge never meant to lay down that a banker who dishonors a check is liable 
to a suit in equity by the holder.” (See, also, Chapman vs. White, 6 N. Y. 
412; Bullard vs. Randall, 1 Gray, 605; Harrison vs. Wright, 100 Ind. 515; 
Dickinson vs. Coates, 79 Mo. 250; Bank vs. Miller, 77 Ala. 168; Attorney- 
General vs. Insurance Co. 71 N. Y. 325.) 

If it could be held that by drawing a check the drawer thereby assigned 
that amount of money to the payee, it would follow that the money repre- 
sented by the check became thereby the property of the payee, and that he 
could maintain an action against the bank for its recovery, subject to any 
defense that the bank might have against the depositor; but the almost 
universal line of authority is that such action cannot be maintained. The 
bank upon which a check is drawn has no contract with the payee, and is 
under no legal obligation to him, and its refusal to pay the check does not 
give to the payee a right of action against it. “The holder takes the check 
on the credit of the drawer, in the belief that he has funds to meet it, but in 
no sense can the bank be said to be connected with the transaction. If it 
were true that there was a privity of contract between the banker and holder 
when the check was given, the bank would be obliged to pay the check, 
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although the drawer before it was presented had countermanded it, and 
although other checks, drawn after it was issued, but before payment of it 
was demanded, had exhausted the funds of the depositor. If such a result 
should follow the giving of checks, it is easy to see that bankers would be 
compelled to abandon altogether the business of keeping deposit accounts for 
their customers.” (Bank vs. Millard, 10 Wall. 152.) The same rule is declared 
in Bank vs. Whitman, 94 U. 8. 343, Carr vs. Bank, 107 Mass. 45 ; Boettcher 
vs. Bank, 15 Colo. 16; Grammel vs. Carmer, 55 Mich. 201, 54 Am. Rep. 363; 
Brennan vs. Bank, 62 Mich. 343 ; Creveling vs. Bank, 46 N. J. Law, 255. The 
authorities upon this subject are reviewed in Bank vs. Yardley, 165 U. 8. 634, 
and the rule stated to be: “ As between a check-holder and the bank upon 
which such check is drawn, it is settled that, unless the check be accepted by 
the bank, an action cannot be maintained by the holder against the bank. It 
is also settled that a check drawn in the ordinary form does not, as between 
the maker and payee, constitute an equitable assignment pro tanto of an in- 
debtedness owing by the bank upon which the check has been drawn. 

In Illinois (Munn vs. Burch, 25 111. 35) and in Iowa (May vs. Jones, 87 
Iowa, 188, 54 N. W. 231) it is held, contrary to the great weight of authority, 
that the drawing of a check upon his bank by the depositor has the effect to 
assign that amount of money to the payee of the check. Of course, under 
this rule a right of action would be thereby created in favor of the payee of 
the check, and accordingly it is held in these States that the payee may main- 
tain an action against the bank for the amount of the check. The doctrine 
is, however, somewhat modified in Illinois in Bank of Antigo vs. Union Trust 
Co., 149 111. 343, 36 N. E. 1029, 23 L. R. A. 611, where it is held that the check 
operates as such assignment only as between the drawer and the payee, and 
that the bank cannot be held liable until notified of the assignment by a pre- 
sentation of the check for payment. It seems illogical, however, to hold that 
by drawing a check the money is assigned to the payee, and also that the 
owner may afterwards, by drawing other checks, take from the bank the 
money which he has once assigned. 

In Kentucky, different from any other jurisdiction, it is held that the bank 
holds the money of its depositor as bailee, and agrees, as a part of its busi- 
ness, to pay this money out as the depositor may draw his checks for it. (See 
Weinstock vs. Bellwood, 12 Bush, 139.) In a note by Prof. Ames to Hopkin- 
son vs. Forster, supra , in 2 Ames, Bills & N. 735, he says, *‘It is perfectly 
clear that the holder of an uncertified check has no claim, either at law or in 
equity, against the bank upon which it is drawn ” — citing a large number of 
authorities in support of the proposition. 

Wheatley vs. Strobe, 12 Cal. 92, 73 Am. Dec. 522, and Pope vs. Huth, 14 
Cal. 403, cited by the respondent, were neither of them the case of a check, 
but were cases in which a bill of exchange was drawn for the full amount of 
a debt owing by the drawee to the maker of the bill, and it was held that an 
equitable assignment of the debt was thereby created. There can, however, 
be no equitable assignment of a chose in action for which there is a want of 
consideration. (Bank vs. Williams, supra.) Nor can there be an equitable 
cause of action for the enforcement of a gift. Equity will not lend its aid to 
perfect a gift that is incomplete. 

In Cloyes vs. Cloyes, 36 Hun, 145, the plaintiff sought to recover from the 
defendant the amount of a check which he had drawn in her favor as a gift. 
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The Court said: “The action cannot be maintained upon the theory that 

the check was a valid gift. The word ‘gift’ signifies an actual transfer in 
prcesenti of property without consideration. The check did not transfer in 
prcesenti to the payee four hundred dollars or any part of the fund standing to 
the credit of the drawer upon the books of the drawee. It was a naked 
promise. The check being without consideration, this action cannot be sus- 
tained. There is a broad distinction between the gift of the check or obliga- 
tion of a third person and a gift of the donor’s promise to pay.” 

Under these circumstances, it must be held that the payment of the check 
by the bank was unauthorized; that the money deposited with it by the 
plaintiffs testator, and held by it at the time of his death, was a part of his 
estate; and that the plaintiffs are entitled to recover the same from the 
defendant. 

The judgment is reversed, and the superior court is directed to enter judg- 
ment upon the agreed statement of facts in favor of the plaintiffs. 



PAYMENT OF FORGED CHECK— WHEN DRAWEE BANK MAY RECOVER 

AMOUNT PAID. 

Sapreme Court of Washington, December 20, 1902. 

CANADIAN BANK OP COMMERCE VB. BINGHAM. 

As a general rale, a bank is bound to know the signature of Its depositor, and if it pays out 
money upon a forged signature, it cannot recover the money so paid. 

But this rule is subject to the exception, that if it appears that the one to whom payment 
was made was not an innocent sufferer, but was guilty of negligence in not doing some- 
thing which plain duty demanded, and which, if it had been done, no loss would have 
been entailed upon any one, he is not entitled to retain the moneys paid, through a 
mistake on the part of the drawee bank. 



This was an action to recover the amount of seven forged checks drawn 
upon the Canadian Bank of Commerce doing business in Seattle and paid by 
it to the defendant, who was a banker doing a general banking business in 
Sedro-Woolley. The case was decided upon the defendant’s demurrer to the 
complaint. The two essential allegations of the complaint were as follows: 
“That at the time of the payment of said check this plaintiff was without 
knowledge or notice that the same had been forged, and without knowing 
that the endorsement thereon of the said name thereon, as the same appeared 
upon said check, was not genuine, but believing that said check had been 
regularly issued by the said Tyee Logging Company, and believing that the 
same had been properly endorsed by the owner and holder thereof, and rely- 
ing upon the subsequent indorsements thereon of the defendant, did pay the 
said check as aforesaid.” That at the time of the cashing of said check by 
the defendant, he was guilty of negligence, in this : that he failed and neg- 
lected to have the holder and the person in whose possession said check 
was at the time of presentation for payment as aforesaid properly identi- 
fied, or identified at all, and he failed in any manner to use reasonable dili- 
gence or care to ascertain whether or not said person so presenting said check 
was the owner thereof, or was the person named in said check as payee, or 
was the identical person to whom said check was issued, or to whom it pur- 
ported to be issued, or that he had any lawful authority, or any authority 
whatever, to indorse said check, or that he was the lawful holder thereof; 
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that, had defendant used any care or caution, he would have easily discovered 
that said check was a forgery.” 

Dunbar, J . : The respondent relies upon the general doctrine that the 
drawee bank is bound to know the signature of its own depositor, and that, 
having failed to detect the forgery, and having paid the money on the check, 
which was presented by the paying bank, it was estopped from recovering 
back the money so paid. 

While the appellant concedes the general law to be as so stated, it insists that 
there is a well-defined exception to the general rule, viz. : that if it appears 
that the one to whom payment was made was not an innocent sufferer, but 
was guilty of negligence in not doing something which plain duty demanded, 
and which, if it bad been done, no loss would have been entailed upon any one, 
he is not entitled to retain the moneys paid through a mistake on the part of 
the drawee bank. 

We think that this exception must be sustained, and that it has a proper 
application to the allegations of the complaint. There are several principles 
of law to be considered in the discussion of this case. One is, as is contended 
by respondent, that a bank is supposed to know the signatures of its deposit- 
ors, and that constructive negligence is imputed to it if it pays money on 
checks over the forged signature of its depositor. This rule, however, must 
be considered in connection with a second well-established rule of law, that 
money paid through a mistake can be recovered back, and also of a third 
universal rule, that the transfer of stolen property conveys no title, and that 
each successive purchaser has recourse upon the party from whom he pur- 
chased, because, the consideration for the transaction having failed, and 
nothing having been conveyed, the contract is void, and the party, having 
received money for nothing, has no right to retain it. Neither of these rules 
must be invoked to the entire exclusion of the others, but each is frequently 
modified by another. Thus, while it is true that constructive negligence is 
imputed to the bank which pays out money on a check over the forged sig- 
nature of its depositor, it is also true that it received nothing of value for the 
money paid for the check, and that no title to the check was transferred by the 
paying bank. In such a case it might appropriately be said that the doctrine 
of comparative negligence applies, and that the constructive negligence 
of the drawee bank was overcome by the active negligence of the paying bank 
in not using the ordinary precautions which are used by banks, viz., demand- 
ing an identification of the person presenting the check, and putting forth 
some inquiry as to its genuineness before paying it and sending it on, digni- 
fied and accredited by its own indorsement, which would tend to lull the sus- 
picions and abate the watchfulness of the drawee bank. In such case, it 
seems to us, the original and potent negligence which caused the loss to fall 
on one of two innocent persons should be imputed to the paying bank. 

Unquestionably the loss would ha ve been its if the drawee bank had recog- 
nized the forgery and refused to honor the check. Why should the mere ac- 
cident, occurring afterwards, of the bank failing to detect the forgery, per- 
mit it to shift the loss, which had already been entailed on it, to another ? If 
the delay of the drawee bank in not promptly reporting the forgery had been 
the means of preventing the payee bank from obtaining recourse on the for- 
gers, and placing it in a worse position than it would have been in if payment 
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had been refused, that would be a question worthy of consideration, but is 
not a question involved in this case. 

Certainly the governing principle upon which the respondent is entitled 
to retain the appellant's money, if he is so entitled, is that by the action of 
the appellant he has been prevented from recovering the money out of which 
he had been defrauded by the forger before the appellant had taken any ac- 
tion in the premises, or, stated affirmatively, that he has been prejudiced by 
the action of the appellant in paying the check instead of allowing it to 
go to protest. This is in harmony with the undisputed rule that a drawer or 
maker of a check, who is deceived by a forgery of his own signature, may re- 
cover the payment back, unless his mistake has placed an innocent holder of 
the paper in a worse position than he would have been in if the discovery of 
the forgery had been made on presentation, and with the rule that allows the 
maker of the note, who pays it over his own forged signature, to recover, 
from the person who received it, for money paid by mistake, unless his neg- 
ligence has caused loss to an innocent purchaser. 

There are no arbitrary rules of law governing these cases, and none are 
contended for. There is no reason why there should be in the case at bar. 
It is stated in many of the authorities that there is a great conflict of author- 
ity on this question, but an investigation leads us to the conclusion that this 
conflict is more seeming than real ; for while the language of several of the 
earlier cases gives some color to respondent's contention, and while the gen- 
eral rule is that a bank is responsible for a knowledge of its depositor's signa- 
ture, and this is asserted in some of the cases with something of vehemence, 
the language of an opinion must always be construed with reference to the 
circumstances of the case; and, so construing the cases cited by the appellant, 
and all other cases which our independent investigation has been able to col- 
late, they have, with few if any exceptions, gone beyond the establishment of the 
general principle above announced, without attempting to deny the excep- 
tions contended for by appellant, and many of them openly indorse such ex- 
ceptions. 

The case upon which the doctrine contended for by respondent is founded, 
and which is universally quoted in support of such rule, is an old English 
case — Price vs. Neal, decided by Lord Mansfield and reported in 3 Burrows, 
at page 1354. This case seems to have attracted some attention from the fact 
that Lord Mansfield stopped the attorney who was arguing the case, with the 
remark that the case could not be made plainer by argument. This was an 
action for money had and received, brought by Price against Neal. In this 
case two bills had been forged and paid, as in the case at bar. There is a 
meager statement of the case, and a still more meager argument by the court. 
One of the bills, it seems, had been accepted by the drawee before it had been 
bought by the defendant, and the Court remarks: The plaintiff lies by for 

a considerable time after he has paid these bills, and then found out * that 
they were forged,' and the forger comes to be hanged. He made no objection 
to them at the time of paying them. Whatever neglect there was, was on 
his side. The defendant had actual encouragement from the plaintiff himself 
for negotiating the second bill, from the plaintiff's having without any scruple 
or hesitation paid the first; and he paid the whole value, bona fide. It is a 
misfortune which has happened without the defendant’s fault or neglect. If 
there was no neglect in the plaintiff, yet there is no reason to throw off the 
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loss from one innocent man upon another innocent man ; bat in this case, if 
there was any fault or negligence in any one, it certainly was in the plaintiff, 
and not in the defendant.” It will be seen that even in this case, while stat- 
ing the general doctrine that it was incumbent upon tbe plaintiff to be satis- 
fied that the signatures were not forgeries, it is expressly stated that there was 
no fault or negligence on the part of the defendant, who paid the bills, while 
the complaint in the case at bar alleges not only general negligence, but 
specific negligence, to the effect that the paying respondent failed and neg- 
lected to have the holder and the person in whose possession the check was at 
the time of presentation for payment properly identified, or identified at all, 
outside of the other allegations that, had he used any care or caution, he 
would have easily discovered that the check was a forgery. So that, constru- 
ing this opinion in accordance with the rule above announced, viz., with 
reference to the circumstances of the case, it can scarcely be said to be an 
authority in favor of sustaining the demurrer to this complaint. 

One of the cases cited by the appellant, viz., Deposit Bank of Georgetown 
vs. Payette Nat. Bank (Ky.) 13 S. W. 339, decided that where forged checks 
on a bank, purporting to be drawn in the name of one of its principal deposi- 
tors, and running through a period of five months before the forgery is dis- 
covered, are accepted and paid by the drawee bank to other banks, which 
accept and pay them in good faith after inquiry of the drawee as to the depos- 
itor’s account, the drawee bank must stand the loss. 

Alter quoting from Lord Mansfield’s opinion, mpra , and stating that the 
doctrine had never been departed from, the court recognized the exception 
contended for by respondent as follows: “Nor is it just to say that the rule 

adopted, requiring the bank to know the signature of its depositor, is without 
an exception ; for it is undoubtedly true that the neglect or knowledge of 
intervening parties who come into the possession of the check, and receive 
the money on it from the bank where it is payable, will in some instances be 
of such a character as to enable the bank to recover back the money.” 

That case was distinguished from the cases maintaining the exception to 
the rule, and was decided upon the circumstances surrounding it, viz., that, 
as the Court said : “ These checks were continued to be paid during a period 

of nearly five months before the forgery was discovered — a fact, it seems to 
us, which should be decisive of this case.” It is true that Edwards, Bills & 
N. Sec. 272, announces the rule in Price vs. Neal, supra, accrediting that case 
as the foundation of the text, but, recognizing the distinction for which we 
are contending, says, in section 276 : “ It is now settled, both in England and 

in this country, that money paid under a mistake of fact may be recovered, 
however negligent the party paying may have been in making the mistake, 
unless the payment has caused such a change in the position of the other 
party that it would be unjust to require him to refund.” It will be found 
that, in all cases where repayment has been refused, it has been on the ground 
either that no negligence at all by the paying party has been shown, or that 
the payment by the drawee bank had placed the paying party in a worse posi- 
tion than he would have been had the payment been refused. 

Another case cited — First Nat. Bank of Marshalltown vs. Marshalltown 
State Bank (Iowa) 77 N. W. 1045, after announcing the general rule, says: 
“The rule, however, has one qualification, introduced by some cases, and 
which we feel inclined to adopt. When the holder of the check has been 
3 
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negligent in not making due inquiry, if the circumstances were such as to 
demand an inquiry when he took the check, the drawee may recover.” It 
would seem that the remark of the court was pertinent to the case at bar, for 
certainly it is the duty and the ordinary rule of banks, when dealing with 
strangers, in the payment of checks presented by them, to demand at least 
an identification. 

Redington vs. Woods, 45 Cal. 406, announces the rule that the drawee of 
a check is bound, at his peril, to know the handwriting of the drawer, and 
that, if he pay a check in which the signature of the drawer had been forged, 
he must suffer the loss, as between himself and the drawer or an innocent 
holder to whom he has made payment. That was the case of a raised check, 
and is not pertinent to the discussion of the case at bar. 

Levy vs. Bank, 4 Ball. 234, does not seem to us to be in point. National 
Park Bank vs. Ninth Nat. Bank, 46 N. Y. 77, is simply an announcement of 
the general rule, relying upon the case of Price vs. Neal, supra. Bank vs. 
Boutell (Minn.) 62 N. W. 327, which is asserted by the respondent to be a 
case in point, it seems to us is not in point, so far as the circumstances of the 
two cases are concerned, for there the paying bank took the precaution which 
the court says any prudent bank would take — to have the payee identified and 
the check indorsed by a responsible person. It is the allegation of the com- 
plaint in this case that the failure of the respondent to have the payee iden- 
tified was an act of imprudence and negligence, and the case cited sustains 
this contention, in asserting that any prudent bank would have taken that 
precaution. So, with all the cases we have been able to find, there are none 
that have gone so far as to hold that, where the paying bank had been guilty of 
such negligence as failing to have the payee identified, or failing to make any 
inquiries in regard to the genuineness of the check, when presented by an 
absolute stranger, it could retain moneys which had been paid by the drawee 
bank through an inadvertence or mistake in failing to detect the forgery of 
the depositor’s signature. But the authorities affirmatively sustaining the 
exception to the general rule speak with no uncertain sound. 

In Ellis vs. Trust Co., 4 Ohio St. 628, the court, after mentioning the gen- 
eral rule, holds: u But this exception does not apply when, either by express 

agreement or a settled course of business between the parties, or by a general 
custom in the place, and applicable to the business in which both parties are 
engaged, the holder takes upon himself the duty of exercising some material 
precaution to prevent the fraud, and, by his negligent failure to perform it, 
has contributed to induce the payee to act upon the paper as genuine, and to 
advance the money upon it.” The exception spoken of by the court there 
was the exception to the rule that money paid under a mistake of facts and 
without consideration may, as a general rule, be recovered back. In this case 
the respondent did not exercise the material precaution to prevent the fraud 
which the court, in Bank vs. Boutell, supra , said that any prudent bank 
would exercise. “ Nor,” said the court in Ellis vs. Trust Co., “does it apply 
in any case where the parties are in a mutual fault, or where the money is 
paid upon a mistake of facts, in respect to which both were bound to inquire. ” 

In Bank vs. Bangs, 106 Mass., 441, it was held that the responsibility of & 
drawee, who pays a forged check, for the genuineness of the forged signature, 
is absolute only in favor of one who has not by his own fault or negligence 
contributed to the success of the fraud or to mislead the drawee ; and if the 
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payee took the check, drawn payable to his order, from a stranger or other 
third person, without inquiry, although in good faith and for value, and gave 
it currency and credit by indorsing it before receiving payment of it, the 
drawee may recover back the money paid. The court cited Price vs. Neal, 
supra , in support of the general doctrine therein declared, but stated : “But 

this responsibility, based upon presumption alone, is decisive only when the 
party receiving the money has in no way contributed to the success of the 
fraud, or to the mistake of fact under which the payment was made ; ” citing 
President, etc., of Gloucester Bank vs. President, etc., of Salem Bank, 17 
Mass. 33, to the effect that, if the loss can be traced to the fault or negligence 
of either party, it shall be fixed upon him. 

The confusion which has crept into the decisions of the court is based upon 
the fact that the responsibility is an absolute responsibility, instead of a pre- 
sumption of negligence which may be overcome. If this doctrine is carried 
to its legitimate conclusion, a case might arise where the forger was so skill- 
ful that no expert would be able to detect it, and yet the paying bank might, 
under circumstances showing indisputable negligence and carelessness in the 
purchasing of such check, shift the loss which its negligence brought upon it 
on to an innocent party, upon the theory that the rule was ironclad and abso- 
lute, instead of being a presumption alone. In Bank vs. Allen, 59 Mo. 312, a 
bank, having paid to a stranger a check drawn upon a sister bank, collected 
from the latter the amount of the check. The paper turned out to have been 
forged, and, at the time of the payment, neither bank was aware of, or had 
reason to suspect, the fact. Next day the paying bank ascertained the for- 
gery, and on that day or the succeeding day notified the other bank of the 
fact. It was held that the notification was given in reasonable time, and that 
the money could be recovered back. In People’s Bank vs. Franklin Bank, 
88 Tenn. 299, it was held that where a bank had negligently cashed a forged 
check purporting to be drawn upon another bank, and had, upon its indorse- 
ment of that check, received payment of the drawee bank, it was liable to 
the latter bank for the amount received, upon subsequent discovery that the 
check was forged. In that case the defendant answered, admitting that it 
received and cashed the check, and stating that it was unable to furnish the 
name of the party or parties by whom the check had been presented and to 
whom it had been paid ; presumed that it required identification, but of this 
it was not certain. 

In the discussion of the case, it was said: u Notwithstanding some conflict 
of authority upon the subject, a careful investigation of the adjudged cases 
and of the text-books leads us to the conclusion that the bank can recover of 
a party to whom payment is made on a forged check, indorsed by the party 
to whom paid, where the party to whom paid has been guilty of negligence 
in receiving and indorsing the check.” First Nat. Bank of Danvers vs. First 
Nat. Bank of Salem, 151 Mass. 280, seems to be a case directly in point. 
There a forged check, purporting to be drawn upon a bank by a firm which 
was one of its customers, was made payable to a payee named , or bearer. 
Another bank, of which the firm was not a customer, when the check was 
presented to it by an unknown person, without attempting to identify him, 
and upon his indorsing it in the payee’s name, cashed it, and was credited 
with the amount as money by the drawee. The drawee negligently failed to 
discover the forgery for a month or two, but then immediately notified the 
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bank cashing the check, which was not prejudiced by the delay. Held, that 
the bank cashing the check must bear the loss. 

The opinion in this case is written by Devens, J. % who, after noticing the 
general rule, which we have discussed, said : “ This presumption is conclusive 
only when the party receiving the money has in no way contributed to the 
success of the fraud or the mistake of fact under which the payment has been 
made. In the absence of actual fault on the part of the drawee, his construct- 
ive fault in not knowing the signature of the drawer and detecting the for- 
gery will not preclude his recovery from one who took the check under cir- 
cumstances of suspicion, without proper precaution, or whose conduct has 
been such as to mislead the drawee, or induce him to pay the check without 
the usual security against fraud. 11 

“ The bank is bound to know the signature of its depositor, and, if it pays 
out money on a forged check, it cannot charge the depositor with the amount, 
but, as against him, must bear the loss itself. Where, however, the loss can 
be traced to the fault or negligence of the drawer (or holder), it will be fixed 
upon him. 1 * (3 Am. and Eng. Enc. Law, 222, 223.) 

“ But on the other hand, it may be observed that the holder who obtained 
payment cannot be considered as having altogether shown sufficient circum- 
spection. He might, before he discounted or received the instrument in pay- 
ment, have made more inquiries as to the signatures and genuineness of the 
instrument — even of the drawer or indorsers themselves ; and, if he thought 
fit to rely on the bare representation of the party from whom he took it, 
there is no reason that he should profit by the accidental payment, when the 
loss had already attached upon himself, and why he should be allowed to re- 
tain the money, when by an immediate notice of the forgery he is enabled to 
proceed against all other parties precisely the same as if the payment had not 
been made, [and consequently the payment to him has not in the least altered 
his situation, or occasioned any delay or prejudice. It seems that of late, 
upon questions of this nature, these latter considerations have influenced the 
court in determining whether or not the money shall be recoverable back; 
and it will be found, on examining the older cases, that there were facts af- 
fording a distinction, and that, upon attempting to reconcile, they are not so 
contradictory as might on first view have been supposed.” (Chit. Bills, p. 
431.) 

Daniel, Neg. Inst. p. 686, under the title, “Exceptions to the Rule Hold- 
ing Bank Responsible When It Pays Forged Checks, 11 says: “ Even where the 
general doctrine that the bank has no remedy, where it has certified or paid 
a forged check, against the holder, is recognized as a fixed principle of law, 
there are some exceptions which are insisted upon as reasonable and just. 

As the responsibility of the bank is based upon the presumption that it 
has greater means and better opportunities to become familiar with the hand- 
writing of depositors.than are afforded the holder, it is declared to be decisive 
alone when the’party holding the check has in no way contributed to the suc- 
cess of the fraud. And if the loss can be traced to the fault or negligence of 
any party, it will be fixed upon him. In the absence of actual fault or negli- 
gence on the part of the drawee bank, its constructive fault in not knowing 
the signature of the drawer, and detecting the forgery, will not preclude Its 
recovering back the amount, or recalling its certificate, as against one who 
has received the money or taken the check with knowledge of the forgery, or 
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who took the check under circumstances of suspicion without proper precau- 
tion, or whose conduct has been such as to mislead the bank, or to induce pay- 
ment or certification of the check, without the usual scrutiny or precautions 
against mistake or fraud. ” 

Mr. Morse, in his work on Banks and Banking (3d Ed. § 464), under the 
title, “The Old Rule Unreasonable,” says: “The old doctrine was that a 
bank was bound to know its correspondent's signature. A drawee could not 
recover money paid upon a forgery of the drawer’s name, because, it was said, 
the drawee was negligent not to know the forgery, and it must bear the con- 
sequences of its negligence. This doctrine is fast fading into the misty past, 
where it belongs, * * * for it was founded in misconception of the fun- 
damental principles of law and common sense.” In section 466 the same 
author says: “ But it follows obviously that the payee, holder or presenter 
of the forged paper has himself been in default, if he has himself been guilty 
of negligence prior to that of the banker, or, if by any act of his own he has 
at all contributed to induce the banker’s negligence, then he may lose his 
right to cast his loss upon the banker.” Many of the cases go so far as to 
hold that the indorsement of a check by a purchasing bank is a warranty of 
the genuineness of the check, and that the drawee bank can recover back the 
money paid on such check. We are not able, however, to say that such is 
the weight of authority; but the* overwhelming weight of (if not universal) 
authority undoubtedly sustains the right of the drawee bank to recover back 
money paid upon a forged check under the circumstances shown by the alle- 
gations of the complaint in this case. 

The judgment will be reversed, with instructions to overrule the demurrer 
to the complaint. 



RECEIVING DEPOSITS WHEN BANK INSOLVENT— STATE STATUTE— NOT 
APPLICABLE TO NATIONAL BANKS. 

Supreme Court of the United States, Feb. 2, 1903. 

JAMES H. EASTON, PLAINTIFF IN ERROR V8. THE 8TATE Oh IOWA. 

A State statute forbidding banks to receive deposits when the bank is insolvent, and mak- 
ing such action a penal offense on the part of the officers of the bank, can have no ap- 
plication to National banks located in such States. 



In 1898, in the District Court of Winneshiek county, State of Iowa, 
James H. Easton was indicted, tried and found guilty, and sentenced to im- 
prisonment in the penitentiary of Iowa at hard labor for a term of five years, 
under the provisions of a statute of that State, for the offense of having re- 
ceived, as President of the First National Bank of Decorah, Iowa, a deposit 
of one hundred dollars in money in said bank, at a time when the bank was 
insolvent and when such iusolvency was known to the defendant. 

At the trial it was contended, on behalf of the defendant, that the statute 
of Iowa, upon which the indictment was found, did not, and was not in- 
tended, to apply to National banks, organized and doing business under the 
National bank acts of the United States, or to the officers and agents of such 
banks; and that, if the State statute should be construed and held to apply 
to National banks and their officers, the statute was void in so far as made 
applicable to National banks and their officers. Both these contentions were 
overruled by the trial court, and thereupon an appeal was taken to the Su- 
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preme Court of the State of Iowa, and by that court, on April 12, 1901, the 
judgment of the District Court was affirmed. The cause was then taken to 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 

Mr. J ustice Shiras delivered the opinion of the court. 

Those portions of the Iowa statute whose validity is the question in this 
case consist of sections 1884 and 1885 of the code of that State, and are in 
the following terms: 

“Sec. 1884. No bank, banking house, exchange broker, deposit office, 
firm, company, corporation or person engaged in the banking, brokerage, ex- 
change or deposit business, shall, when insolvent, accept or receive on deposit, 
with or without interest, any money, bank bills or notes, United States Treas- 
ury notes or currency, or other notes, bills, checks or drafts, or renew any 
certificate of deposit. 

Sec. 1885. If any such bank, banking house, exchange broker, deposit 
office, firm, company, corporation or person shall receive or accept on deposit 
any such deposits, as aforesaid, when insolvent, any owner, officer, director, 
Cashier, manager, member or person knowing of such insolvency, who shall 
knowingly receive or accept, be accessory, or permit, or connive at receiv- 
ing or accepting on deposit therein, or thereby, any such deposits, or re- 
new any certificate of deposit, as aforesaid, shall be guilty of a felony and, 
upon conviction, shall be punished by a fine not exceeding ten thousand dol- 
lars, or by imprisonment in the penitentiary for a term of not more than ten 
years, or by imprisonment in the county jail not more than one year, or by 
both fine and imprisonment. ” 

At the trial evidence was adduced tending to show, and the jury found, 
that the defendant, being engaged in the banking business, as an officer, to 
wit, President of the First National Bank of Decorah, on August 21, A. d. 
1896, did, as President of said bank, receive and accept on deposit in said 
bank the sum of one hundred dollars in lawful paper money and of the val- 
ue of one hundred dollars, from one John French, the bank being then and 
there insolvent, and the defendant then and there well knowing that the said 
bank was insolvent. 

It will be observed that National banks or banking associations are not 
specifically named in the statute; and hence it was argued, on behalf of the 
defendant, that such institutions are not within the enactment. As, how- 
ever, the State courts, following a previous decision of the Supreme Court of 
Iowa, in the case of State vs. Field (98 Iowa, 748), held that the statute was 
applicable to all banks, whether organized under the laws of the State or the 
acts of Congress, we must accept that construction as correct, and confine 
our consideration to the question whether, as so construed, the act is within 
the jurisdiction of the State. 

It is obvious that the two sections of the statute, above quoted, must be 
read together as one enactment. If section 1884, regarded as applicable to 
National banks, is a valid exercise of power by the State, then the penalties 
declared in section 1885 can be properly enforced; but if section 1884 must be 
held invalid as an attempt to control and regulate the business operations of 
National banks, then the penal provisions of section 1885 cannot be enforced 
against their officers. In other words, the validity of the mandatory and of 
the penal parts of the statute must stand or fall together. 

What, then, is the character of a State law which forbids National banks. 
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when insolvent, from accepting or receiving on deposit, with or without in- 
terest, any money, bank bills or notes, United States Treasury notes or cur- 
rency, or other notes, bills, checks or drafts, or renewing any certificate of 
deposit ? 

The answer given by the Supreme Court of Iowa to this question is as fol- 
lows: 

“ The acts of Congress provide no penalty for the fraudulent receiving of 
deposits, and the statute under consideration operates upon the person who 
commits the crime. And it is not a material question to determine whether 
it will be necessary to investigate the financial condition of the bank to prove 
that the bank was insolvent when the deposit was received. This statute is 
in the nature of a police regulation, having for its object the protection of 
the public from the fraudulent acts of bank officers. The mere fact that in 
violating the law of the State the defendant performed an act pertaining to 
his duty as an officer of the bank does not in any manner interfere with the 
proper discharge of any duty he owes to any power, State or Federal. Surely, 
it was not intended by any act of Congress that officers of a National bank 
should be clothed with the power to cheat and defraud its patrons. National 
banks are organized and their business prosecuted for private gain, and we 
can conceive of no reason why the officers of such banks should be exempt 
from the penalties prescribed for fraudulent banking. ” 

We think that this view of the subject is not based on a correct concep- 
tion of the Federal legislation creating and regulating National banks. That 
legislation has in view the erection of a system extending throughout the 
country, and independent, so far as powers conferred are concerned, of State 
legislation which, if permitted to be applicable, might impose limitations and 
restrictions as various and as numerous as the States. Having due regard to 
the national character and purposes of that system, we cannot concur in the 
suggestion that National banks, in respect to the powers conferred upon them, 
are to be viewed as solely organized and operated for private gain. The prin- 
ciples enunciated in McCulloch vs. Maryland (4 Wheat. 425), and in Os- 
borne vs. United States Bank (9 Wheat. 738), though expressed in respect to 
banks incorporated directly by acts of Congress, are yet applicable to the later 
and present system of National banks. 

In the latter case it was said by Chief Justice Marshall : 

“ The bank is not considered as a private corporation whose principal ob- 
ject is individual trade and individual profit; but as a public corporation 
created for public and national purposes. That the mere business of banking is, 
in its own nature, a private business, and may be carried on by individuals 
or persons having no political connection with the Government, is admitted ; 
but the bank is not such an individual or company. It was not created for 
its own sake or for private purposes. It has never been supposed that Con- 
gress could create such a corporation. The whole opinion of the court in 
McCulloch vs. Maryland is founded on, and sustained by, the idea that the 
bank is an instrument which is necessary and proper for carrying into effect 
the powers vested in the Government of the United States. ” 

A similar view of the nature of banks organized under the National bank 
laws has been frequently expressed by this court. Thus, in Farmers’ Na- 
tional Bank vs. Bearing (91 U. S. 29), it was said : 

“ National banks organized under the act are instruments designed to be 
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used in aid of the Government in the administration of an important branch 
of the public service. They are means appropriate to that end.” 

Such being the nature of these national institutions, it must be obvious 
that their operations cannot be limited or controlled by State legislation, and 
the Supreme Court of Iowa was in error when it held that National banks 
are organized and their business prosecuted for private gain, and that there 
is no reason why the officers of such banks should be exempt from the penal- 
ties prescribed for fraudulent banking. Nor is it altogether true, as asserted 
by that court, that there is no act of Congress prohibiting the receipt of de- 
posits by National banks or their officers, when a bank is insolvent. It is 
true that there is no express prohibition contained in the Federal statutes, 
but there are apt provisions, sanctioned by severe penalties, which are in- 
tended to protect the depositors and other creditors of National banks from 
fraudulent banking. It is not necessary to quote at length those provisions, 
but it will be sufficient to say that banks organized under the National Bank 
Act are authorized to make contracts ; to prescribe, by its board of directors, 
by-laws regulating the manner in which their general business shall be con- 
ducted, and the privileges granted by law exercised and enjoyed; to exercise 
by its board of directors, or duly authorized officers, all such incidental 
powers as shall be necessary to carry on the business of banking, by discount- 
ing and negotiating promissory notes and drafts, bills of exchange ; by receiv- 
ing deposits ; by buying and selling exchange ; by loaning money on personal 
security. And they are requiredto deposit with the Treasurer of the United 
States, as security for their circulating notes, United States bonds in an 
amount not less than one-fourth of its capital; to report to the Treasurer of 
the United States twice each year the average amount of its deposits, and to 
pay to said Treasurer each half year a tax upon such deposits; and to make 
to the Comptroller of the Currency not less than five reports during each 
year (and special reports as often as he may require), according to such form 
as he may require, verified by the oath or affirmation of the President or 
Cashier, which reports shall exhibit in detail the resources and liabilities of 
the association. The Comptroller is directed to appoint suitable persons to 
make examination of the affairs of every banking association, who shall have 
power to make a thorough examination into all the affairs of the association, 
and in doing so to examine any of the officers or agents thereof, and to make 
a full and detailed report of the condition to the Comptroller. Whenever 
the Comptroller becomes satisfied of the insolvency of such bank he may, 
after due examination of its affairs, appoint a Receiver, who shall take pos- 
session of the assets of the association, wind up its affairs, and make ratable 
distribution of its assets. And severe penalties are imposed upon any offi- 
cer or agent of such association who violates any of the provisions of the 
National Bank Act. 

It thus appears that Congress has provided a symmetrical and complete 
scheme for the banks to be organized under the provisions of the statute. 

It is argued by the learned Attorney-General on behalf of the State of 
Iowa that “ the effect of the statute of Iowa is to require of the officers of 
all banks within the State a higher degree of diligence in the discharge of 
their duties. It gives to the general public greater confidence in the stability 
and solvency of National banks, and in the honesty and integrity of their 
managing officers. It enables them better to accomplish the purposes and 
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designs of the general Government, and is an aid, rather than an impedi- 
ment, to their utility and efficiency as agents and instrumentalities of the 
United States.” 

But we are unable to perceive that Congress intended to leave the field 
open for the States to attempt to promote the welfare and stability of Na- 
tional banks by direct legislation. If they had such power it would have to 
be exercised and limited by their own discretion, and confusion would neces- 
sarily result from control possessed and exercised by two independent au- 
thorities. 

Nor can we concede that by such legislation of a State, as was attempted 
in this instance, the affairs of a National bank, or the security of its credit- 
ors would be advantageously affected. The provision of the State statute is 
express that it is the duty of the officers of the bank, when they know it is 
insolvent, to at once suspend its active operations; for it is obvious, that to 
refuse to accept deposits would be equivalent to a cessation of business. 
Whether a bank is or is not actually insolvent may be, often, a question hard 
to answer. There may be good reason to believe that, though temporarily 
embarrassed, the bank’s affairs may take a fortunate turn. Some of the 
assets that cannot at once be converted into money may be of a character to 
justify the expectation that, if actual and open insolvency be avoided, they 
may be ultimately collectible, and thus the ruin of the bank and its creditors 
be prevented. (McDonald vs. Chemical Nat. Bank, 174 U. S. 610.) But 
under the State statute, no such conservative action can be followed by the 
officers of a bank except at the risk of the penalties of fine and imprisonment. 
In such a case the provisions of the Federal statute would permit the Comp- 
troller to withhold closing the bank and to give an opportunity to escape 
final insolvency. It would seem that such an exercise of discretion on the 
part of the Comptroller would, in many cases, be better for all concerned 
than the unyielding course of action prescribed by the State law. However, 
it is not our province to vindicate the policy of the Federal statute, but to de- 
clare that it cannot be overridden by the policy of the State. 

Similar legislation to that of the State of Iowa has been considered and 
disapproved by the supreme courts of several of the other States. 

[The court here examined the following cases: Commonwealth vs. Ketner 
(92 Pa. St. 372) ; Allen’s Appeal (119 Pa. St. 192) ; People vs. Fonda (62 Mich. 
401) ; Cone vs. Felton (101 Mass. 204) ; State vs. Menke (56 Kan. 77) ; Sutton 
Mfg. Co. vs. Hutchinson (63 Fed. Rep. 501) ; In re Waite (81 Fed. Rep. 359) ; 
In re Thomas (82 Rep. 304); Ohio vs. Thomas (173 U. S. 276).] 

A leading case in which this court had occasion to consider the limitation 
of legislation by a State affecting a subject within the scope of action by Con- 
gress is that of Prigg vs. Pennsylvania (16 Pet. 539), from which we quote the 
following observations : 

“ If Congress has a constitutional power to regulate a particular subject, 
and does regulate it in a given manner and in a certain form, it cannot be that 
State legislatures have a right to interfere, and, as it were, by way of com- 
plement to the legislation of Congress, prescribe additional regulations, and 
what they may deem auxiliary provisions for the same purpose. In such case, 
the legislation of Congress, in what it does prescribe, manifestly indicates that 
it does not intend that there shall be any further legislation to act upon the 
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subject matter. Its silence as to what it does not do is as expressive of what 
its intention is as the direct provisions made by it/’ 

On the immediate subject of control over National banks it was said, in 
Fanners’ Nat. Bank vs. Dealing (91 U. S. 29) : 

“The State can exercise no control over National banks, nor in anywise 
affect their operation, except so far as Congress may deem proper to permit ; 
everything beyond this is an abuse, because it is the usurpation of power 
which a single State cannot give. The State has no power by taxation or 
otherwise to burden or in any manner control the operation of constitutional 
laws enacted by Congress to carry into execution the powers vested in the 
general Government.” 

This subject has received recent and careful consideration in the case of 
(Davis vs. Elmira Savings Bank (161 U. S. 275), twice argued in this court. 
The Legislature of the State of New York had provided by law that Savings 
banks, organized under the laws of that State, should have a preference as 
depositors in banks in case of the insolvency of such banks, and it was sought 
to apply this provision to the case of a deposit by a Savings bank in a Na- 
tional bank which had subsequently become insolvent. But this court held 
that such a provision could not be extended by a State to National banks, 
because it was repugnant to that provision of the National Banking Act 
which requires the assets of an insolvent National bank to be ratably distrib- 
uted among its creditors. In the opinion of the court, by Mr. Justice White, 
it was said : 

“National banks are instrumentalities of the Federal Government, cre- 
ated for a public purpose, and as such necessarily subject to the paramount 
authority of the United States. It follows that an attempt by a State to de- 
fine their duties or control the conduct of their affairs is absolutely void, 
whenever such attempted exercise of authority conflicts with the laws of the 
United States, and either frustrates the purpose of the national legislation 
or impairs the efficiency of those agencies of the Federal Government to dis- 
charge the duties for the performance of which they were enacted. These 
principles are axiomatic, and are sustained by the repeated adjudications of 
this court.” 

Our conclusions, upon principle and authority, are that Congress, having 
power to create a system of National banks, is the judge as to the extent of 
the powers which should be conferred upon such banks, and has the sole 
power to regulate and control the exercise of their operations ; that Congress 
has directly dealt with the subject of insolvency of such banks by giving con- 
trol to the Secretary of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency, 
who are authorized to suspend the operations of the banks and appoint Re- 
ceivers thereof when they become insolvent, or when they fail to make good 
any impairment of capital ; that full and adequate provisions have been made 
for the protection of creditors of such institutions by requiring frequeut re- 
ports to be made of their condition, and by the power of visitation by Fed- 
eral officers; that it is not competent for State legislatures to interfere, 
whether with hostile or friendly intentions, with National banks or their 
officers in the exercise of the powers bestowed upon them by the general 
Government. 

Cross vs. North Carolina (132 U. S. 131), was a case wherein this court 
pointed out the distinction between crimes defined and punishable at com- 
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mon law or by the general statutes of a State and crimes and offenses cog- 
nizable under the authority of the United States; and accordingly it was held 
that the crime of forging promissory notes, purporting to be made by indi- 
viduals, and made payable to or at a National bank, was a distinct and sepa- 
rate offense, indictable under the laws of the State. 

Undoubtedly a State has the legitimate power to define and punish crimes 
by general laws applicable to all persons within its jurisdiction. So, likewise, 
it may declare, by special laws, certain acts to be criminal offenses when com- 
mitted by officers or agents of its own banks and institutions. But it is with- 
out lawful power to make such special laws applicable to banks organized 
and operating under the laws of the United States. 

It was by failing to observe the distinction between the two classes of cases 
that, we think, the courts below fell into error. 

The judgment of the Supreme Court of Iowa is reversed, and the cause is 
remanded to that court to take further action not inconsistent with the opin- 
ion of this court. 



CONDENSED LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKS. 



ACTION BY RECEIVER TO RECOVER ASSESSMENTS— COMPLAINT— NOTICE 
OF ASSESSMENT— EVIDENCE— AUTHORITY TO SUE—DEFENSES- 
PRIOR ACTION BY RECEIVER. 

A complaint in an action by the Receiver of a National bank to recover an 
assessment from a stockholder sufficiently shows the capital stock of the bank, 
although not directly alleged, where it alleges that there were 500 shares, of 
the par value of $100 each, and that the assessment was made ratably, at 
$100 per share, and amounted to $50,000. 

The testimony of a witness that in his capacity as Receiver of a National 
bank he made personal demand upon a stockholder for the payment of an 
assessment, and that the stockholder admitted having received notice thereof, 
where uncontradicted, sufficiently shows notice and demand to support an 
action to recover the assessment. 

Specific authority given by the Comptroller to the Receiver of a National 
bank to bring an action against a stockholder to recover an assessment is not 
withdrawn or affected by a subsequent general authority to compromise or 
sell all the claims or assets of the bank. 

An action brought by the Receiver of a National bank against a stock- 
holder to enforce a compromise agreement entered into for the settlement of 
the stockholders’ liability for an assessment, but in which the Receiver took 
a voluntary non-suit, is not a bar to a subsequent action to recover the assess- 
ment, the stockholder having failed to carry out the compromise agreement, 
nor did the Receiver’s action in commencing such suit create an estoppel 
against him. 

McClaine vs. Rankin, 119 Fed. Rep. (U. S.) 110. 



ACT OF CASHIER— WHEN BANK NOT BOUND. 

The Cashier of a bank sold cattle in which he and complainant were jointly 
interested, receiving payment in a draft and credit slip payable to the bank. 
These he deposited to his own credit, and collected and thereafter checked 
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out the entire amount, and converted it to his own use. He transacted the 
entire business on behalf of both the bank and himself, and no one else con- 
nected with the bank had any knowledge of complainant’s interest in the 
cattle or their proceeds. Held, that the bank was not chargeable with notice 
that complainant had any interest in the fund deposited, and occupied no 
trust relation to him which rendered it accountable for such interest. 

Bank of Overton vs. Thompson, 118 Fed. Rep. (U. S.) 798. 



GIFTS— CHECK— PAYMENT AFTER DEATH OF DONOR-LIABILITY OF BANK. 

Where one, for the purpose of making a gift, draws and delivers a check, 
and asks the payee not to present it till after the donor’s death, such death 
revokes the gift, under Civ. Code, Sec. 1147, providing that a verbal gift is 
invalid unless accompanied by a delivery of the thing given, or of the means 
of obtaining its possession and control. 

A bank paying a check with notice of the drawer’s death is liable to his 
estate. 

Pullen, et al. vs. Placer County Bank, 71 Pac. Rep. (Cal.) 83. 



GIFTS— SAVINGS BANK DEWS IT. 

A rule of a Savings bank forbidding any gift of a deposit, except by an 
assignment in writing, duly acknowledged, does not bind one who became a 
depositor before the rule was made, though she had agreed that notice as to 
deposits should be deemed and taken as personal notices, and though the rule 
had been posted in the bank for many years before her death. 

Ranney vs. Bowery Sav. Bank, 79 N. Y. Supp. 487. 



GUARANTY-VALUABLE CONSIDERATION- ORIGINAL OBLIGATION VOID. 

The owner and holder of municipal bonds that have been sold and deliv- 
ered to him by the municipality or some previous owner, who subsequently 
sells the same to a third party for a valuable consideration, and as a part of 
the contract of sale guaranties their payment, may be held liable on his 
guaranty, if it subsequently transpires that the bonds were illegally issued 
and not enforceable against the municipality. Such a contract being collat- 
eral to the contract evidenced by the bonds, and made subsequently, and 
resting upon an independent consideration, the general rule of law, that 
whatever serves to discharge a contract and render it unenforceable against 
the principal debtor will render it unenforceable against his surety or guaran- 
tor, has no application. 

Nelson, et al. vs. Hinchman, 118 Fed. Rep. (U. S. ) 435. 



INDEBTEDNESS OF STOCKHOLDER— STOCK— ASSIGNMENT— RIGHTS OF 
ASSIGNEE— PA YMENT8— APPLICATION 

A bank, the charter of which provides that the total liability to it of any 
person “for borrowed money * * * shall at no time exceed one-tenth 
part of the capital stock of said bank paid in,” and also that the stock of any 
stockholder in such bank “ shall be held bound to the bank for any dues or 
other indebtedness by said stockholder to the bank,” and it shall have a lien 
“ upon the same superior to all other liens,” has, by virtue of its charter, a 
lien of the highest dignity upon the stock of a stockholder to an amount not 
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exceeding ten per cent, of the capital stock of the bank actually paid in, not- 
withstanding it may have violated the terms of its charter by loaning to such 
stockholder a sum largely in excess of that which it was thereby authorized 
to permit him to borrow. 

Where the charter of a bank further provides that no assignment of stock 
shall be valid, as against it, unless a formal transfer of the same be made on 
its books, it is the right of the bank to treat a stockholder as the true owner 
of stock issued to him, and to deal with him accordingly, until it receives no- 
tice that the stockholder has assigned his stock to a third person ; aliter, 
after notice is brought home to the bank, even though there has been no at- 
tempt on his part to secure a formal transfer of the stock upon its books. 

While a bank which has violated its charter by allowing a stockholder to 
borrow a sum of money larger than that which it was authorized to loan him 
cannot, as against an assignee of such stockholder, assert a lien for a greater 
amount than that provided for in its charter, yet it is not the right of the as- 
signee, if unwilling to himself pay the amount necessary to discharge the lien, 
to demand a transfer of the stock on the books of the bank until his assignor 
has fully paid all of his indebtedness to the bank which was contracted prior 
to the date it received notice that he had assigned his stock, (a) In an ac- 
counting to determine whether such indebtedness has been fully paid off, the 
sole inquiry should be whether or not the bank has applied payments made 
by the assignor as he directed, or, in the absence of any direction on his part, 
in the manner prescribed by law. (6) The assignee has no right to insist that 
payments shall be applied otherwise than as the assignor directed, or that a 
credit voluntarily given to him by the bank, to which he was not entitled, 
shall go to the extinguishment of a debt arising before it received notice 
that he had assigned his stock, rather than to the discharge of an indebted- 
ness thereafter contracted by him. 

People’s Bank of Talbotton vs. Exchange Bank of Macon, 43 8. E. Rep. 
(Ga.) 269. 



NOTES UNLAWFULLY DISCOUNTED BY BANK CASHIER. 

Where the Cashier of a National bank, without the knowledge and against 
the orders of the other officers, discounted for the maker notes far in excess 
of the amount which the bank could legally loan to one person, and beyond 
the ability of the maker or indorser of such notes to pay, the facts that he 
was prosecuted and sentenced to imprisonment for misapplying the funds of 
the bank, and the maker of the notes for aiding and assisting him, and that 
the Receiver for the bank sued and recovered on the Cashier’s bond the 
amount of the penalty therein, do not affect the validity of the notes, nor the 
bank’s ownership thereof ; and the Receiver may prove the same in bank- 
ruptcy against the estate of the indorser, where proper steps were taken to 
fix his liability thereon. 

In re Edson, 119 Fed. Rep. (U. 8.) 487. 



LEASING AND IMPROVEMENT OF REAL ESTATE— POWERS OF RECEIVER. 

The power conferred on National banks by Rev. St. § 5137 (U. 8. Comp. 
St. 1901, p. 3460), to purchase and hold such real estate “as shall be neces- 
sary for its immediate accommodation in the transaction of its business,” in- 
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eludes the power to lease real estate for such purpose, and a bank does not 
exceed its powers by leasing ground for a term of years under an agreement 
with the owner that it will ereet a building thereon for its use, providing it 
acts in good faith, and for the purpose of obtaining an eligible location and a 
suitable building in which to conduct its business. Nor is it limited to the 
construction of a building only sufficient for its own use ; but, where it has 
acquired property by purchase or lease for the purpose authorized by the 
statute, it may improve the same in any manner that other prudent owners 
would do, so as to render it most productive. 

A lease of property by a National bank for ninety-nine years is not ultra 
vires and void because the term will outlast its corporate life. Being author- 
ized by the statute to purchase real estate in fee simple for specified pur- 
poses, it may acquire any lesser estate or interest which is vendible. 

Nor is such a lease invalid because the aggregate rental which the bank 
agrees to pay during the term in monthly installments exceeds its capital 
stock. Such an agreement does not create an indebtedness for the aggregate 
amount of the installments, within the meaning of Rev. St. § 5202 (U. S. 
Comp. St. 1901, p. 3494). 

A lessor of real estate to a National bank for a long term, in which the 
bank covenants to erect a bank building which shall become part of the 
realty, cannot be held accountable to the stockholders or creditors of the 
bank because it may have exceeded its powers by expending more money in 
the erection of the building than it was authorized to do under the law, and 
more than was required by the terms of the lease; nor can such excessive ex- 
penditure be charged as a lien upon the property in favor of creditors after 
the same has passed into the hands of the lessor. 

A Receiver of a National bank, appointed by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, is not vested, by virtue of his appointment, with all of those visitorial 
powers over National banks which the United States, acting in its sovereign 
capacity, may exercise. 

A Receiver of a National bank cannot maintain a suit against a third 
party, based upon the alleged invalidity, as ultra vires , of a contract made 
by the bank which was fully executed ten years prior to his appointment, 
and to which no objection was made at the time, either by the United States 
or by any stockholder. 

Brown vs. Schleien, et dl. 118 Fed. Rep. (U. S.) 981. 



REFEREES— SHERIFF'S RETURN— AMENDMENT— NATIONAL BANKS— DEPOSIT 
—INSOLVENCY— NOTES— INDORSEMENT— JOINT MAKERS. 

A bank becomes the absolute owner of money deposited with it to the 
general credit of a depositor, in the absence of any special agreement import- 
ing a different character in the transaction, and the relationship between the 
parties is simply that of debtor and creditor. 

The right of a bank to apply a depositor’s credit balance to the satisfac- 
tion of a debt due it by such depositor is in the nature of a set-off or applica- 
tion of payments, which will not be required by law so as to benefit a surety 
liable for such debt where there is no instruction from the depositor to so 
apply it, nor agreement between him and the bank that it shall be done, and 
where the debt has not been included in the account between the bank and 
the depositor by the course of dealing between them. 
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The legal existence of a National bank is not ended by its insolvency and 
the appointment of a Receiver therefor by the Comptroller of the Currency, 
but it still continues as an entity capable of suing and being sued, notwith- 
standing such appointment ; and where, under such circumstances, the legal 
title to a note, not an asset of the bank, is in its name, but the beneficial 
ownership in another, a suit upon such note may be maintained in its name 
to recover the money due thereon. 

Camp, et al. vs. First Nat. Bank of Ocala, 33 So. Rep. (Fla.) 241. 



NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 

[Edited by John Jennings, B. A., LL. B.; Barrister, Toronto.] 



MONEY PAID UNDER MISTAKE OF FACT— MARKED CHECK FRAUDULENTLY 
ALTERED— NEQLIG ENCE-^NO TICE OF DISHONOR— REASONABLE DELAY. 

IMPERIAL BANK OF CANADA V8. BANK OF HAMILTON (1903 Appeal Cases, p. 49). 

The following is the judgment of the Privy Council, the final Court of 
Appeal, in this the most celebrated banking case in recent years in Canada. 
The judgment of the Court of Appeal for Ontario, and of the Supreme Court 
of Canada have been noticed in previous numbers of The Bankers’ 
Magazine. There were present on the hearing of the argument, Lord 
Magnaghten, Lord Robertson, Lord Lindley and Sir Arthur Wilson. The 
judgment of their Lordships was delivered by Lord Lindley. 

Judgment: The question raised by this appeal is whether the Bank of 
Hamilton is entitled to recover from the Imperial Bank of Canada a sum of 
$495, paid to it in respect of a check under the following circumstances : 

One Bauer was a customer of the Bank of Hamilton, and he drew a check 
upon that bank for $5. The word five was written, and a considerable space 
was left between that word and the next words printed on the check. The 
check was dated January 25, 1897, and on that day Bauer took it to the Bank 
of Hamilton, and got it marked or certified with the bank’s stamp ; he then 
took it away with him. The effect of this marking or certifying was examined 
and explained by the Board in Gaden vs. Newfoundland Savings Hank. 

The effect was to give the check additional currency by showing on its 
face that it was drawn in good faith on funds sufficient to meet its payment, 
and by adding to the credit of Bauer, who drew it, the credit of the Bank of 
Hamilton, on which it was drawn. The check was a good check for $5, and 
if it had not been altered the Bank of Hamilton would have paid it as a mat- 
ter of course, and no difficulty would have arisen. But after Bauer had got 
it marked he wrote in the word “ hundred ’’ after the word five. The check 
then appeared to be a certified check for $500. There can be no doubt that 
the condition of the check when certified afforded opportunity for this fraud- 
ulent aleration ; and if the principle laid down in Young vs. Grote could still 
have been acted upon, the Bank of Hamilton would, as between themselves 
and an innocent holder for value, be estopped from denying that the check 
was a certified check for $500. But after the decision of the House of Lords 
in Schofield vs. Earl of Londesborough it was hopeless to contend that by the 
law of England the Bank of Hamilton was not at liberty to prove that the 
check had been fraudulently altered after it had been certified by the bank. 
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Whether the French law, which prevails in Lower Canada, is the same in this 
respect as the law of this country and of Ontario has not to be determined; 
for the French law has no application to this case. 

Bauer took the check as altered to the Imperial Bank of Canada, and 
opened an account with it. The check was placed to his credit ; he forthwith 
drew checks upon the account so opened, and those checks were to be honored 
in the usual course of business. The check in question was passed by the 
Imperial Bank of Canada through the Clearing-House at Toronto, and was 
paid by the Bank of Hamilton on the morning of January 27, 1897, the fraud 
not having then been discovered. 

It is proved by the evidence that certified checks, apparently in order and 
presented through the clearing house, are paid as a matter of course, and that 
it is not usual with bankers to turn to their customer’s accounts on the day the 
marked checks are presented for payment through the clearing-house to see 
whether there is anything wrong before paying them. It is, however, usual 
to check the returns with the customer’s accounts next day, and then to enter 
the checks paid the day before. In conformity with this practice, the Bank 
of Hamilton paid the check on January 27 without looking at Bauer’s account 
in their ledger; but on the next day, i. e., January 28, they turned to it, and 
at once discovered the fraud. The Bank of Hamilton immediately gave 
notice to the Imperial Bank of Canada and demanded repayment of $495, 
being the amount paid by the Bank of Hamilton in respect of the check, less 
$5 for which it was drawn and certified. This demand not having been com- 
plied with, the present action was brought by the Bank of Hamilton to 
recover the $495. The action was defended on three grounds ; namely, first, 
because the Bank of Hamilton was negligent in marking the check with the 
blank in it; second, because the Bank of Hamilton was negligent in paying 
the forged check without first turning to Bauer’s account; third, because 
notice was not given to the Imperial Bank of Canada on January 27, the day 
on which the check was paid. 

The action was tried by MacMahon, J., without a jury, and he gave judg- 
ment for the plaintiffs, namely, the Bank of Hamilton, From this judgment 
the Imperial Bank of Canada appealed, and the Court of Appeal affirmed the 
judgment of MacMahon, J., but Armour, C. J., dissented. From this decision 
the Imperial Bank of Canada again appealed to the Supreme Court, which 
again affirmed the decision appealed from, Gwynne, *7., however, dissenting. 
The present appeal is from their decision. 

The learned counsel for the appellants did not seriously rely upon the first 
of three grounds of defence, feeling it to be untenable after the decision in 
Schofield vs. Earl of Londesborough to which reference has already been 
made. They relied upon the second and third grounds, on which alone there 
was any difference of opinion in the courts below. 

As regards negligence in paying the check: It cannot be denied that 
when the Bank of Hamilton paid the check on January 27 it had the means 
of ascertaining from its own books that the check had been altered. But 
means of knowledge and actual knowledge are not the same ; and it was long 
ago decided in Kelly vs. Solari that money honestly paid under a mistake of 
fact could be recovered back, although the person paying it did not avail 
himself of the means of knowledge which he possessed. This decision has 
always been acted upon since, and their Lordships consider it applicable to 
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the present case. There was nothing on the face of the check to excite sus- 
picion. nor to lead the clerk who cashed the check to take the unusnal course 
of referring to Bauer’s ledger account to see if all was right before cashing it. 
Moreover, even if negligence in this respect could be imputed to the Bank of 
Hamilton, such negligence did not induce the Imperial Bank of Canada to 
treat the check as good and to give Bauer credit for its amount. That had 
been done already. These were the reasons which induced the courts below 
to decide against the second ground of defence; and their Lordships have no 
hesitation in coming to the same conclusion. 

There remains the third ground, which is based upon a supposed hard and 
fast rule referred to by Armour, C. J. y who said: 

“In my opinion this case is governed by the rule laid down in Cocks vs. 
Mas ter man, where it is said: ‘But we are all of the opiniou that the holder 
of a bill is entitled to know on the day when it becomes due whether it is an 
honored or a dishonored bill, and if he receives the money and is suffered to 
retain it during the whole of that day the parties who paid it cannot recover 
it back. ’ This rule, rigorous though it may be, has been adhered to in Eng- 
land ever since (See Mather vs. Lord Maidstone; Durrant vs. Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners; Leeds Bank vs. Walker; London and River Plate Bank vs. 
Bank of Liverpool ; Byles on Bills, 16th ed. 353.) The application of this 
rule does not at all depend upon whether the holder of the bill is or is not in 
fact prejudiced by the delay, for the conclusion in law is that he may be pre- 
judiced, and this is the reason of the rule. In this case the defendants, the 
holders in due course of the check, presented it to the plaintiff on January 27 
through the clearing-house, and it being due on presentation, the defendants 
were entitled to know on that day whether it was honored or dishonored. 
The plaintiffs paid the check through the clearing-house on that day ; but 
this payment was, in my opinion, conditional upon their right to dishonor the 
check during that day, but not having dishonored the check during mat day 
such payment became absolute, and the defendants having received the 
money for the check from the plaintiffs, and being suffered to retain it during 
the whole of that day, the plaintiffs cannot recover it back.” 

The prejudice which it is suggested that the Imperial Bank of Canada 
may have suffered, from want of notice of dishonor on January 27, consists in 
their inability to take proceedings on that day against Bauer for the fraud 
which he had committed. But no one suggests that Bauer could have paid 
anything if he had then been proceeded against. The bank was not deprived 
of any of its rights against him, nor was its position altered by reason of 
notice of the forgery not being given until the day after the bill was paid. 

But, quite apart from the fact that the appellants were not in any way 
prejudiced by want of notice on the day of payment, it appears to their Lord- 
ships that the stringent rule referred to in the foregoing extract from the 
judgment of Armour, C. J ., does not really apply to this case. The check as 
drawn and certified, i. e,, for $5, was never dishonored, and no question arises 
as to that. The check for the larger amount was a simple forgery ; and Bauer, 
the drawer and forger, was not entitled to any notice of its dishonor by non- 
payment. There were no indorsers to whom notice of dishonor had to be 
given. The law as to the necessity of giving notice of dishonor has therefore 
no application. The rule laid down in Cocks vs. Masterman and recently 
reasserted in even wider language by Mathew, in London and River Plate 
4 
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Bank vs. Bank of Liverpool, has reference to negotiable instruments, on the 
dishonor of which notice has to be given to some one, namely, to some drawer 
or indorser, who would be discharged from liability unless such notice were 
given in proper time. Their Lordships are not aware of any authority for 
applying so stringent a rule to any other cases. Assuming it to be as strin- 
gent as is alleged in such cases as those above described, their Lordships are 
not prepared to extend it to other cases where notice of the mistake is given 
in reasonable time, and no loss has been occasioned by the delay in giving it. 

Their Lordships will, therefore, humbly advise His Majesty to dismiss this 
appeal, and the appellants will pay the costs. 



CIVIL CODE OF QUEBEC , ART, 1570-1571— CONSTRUCTION— SIGNIFICATION TO 
DEBTOR OF TRANSFER OF DEBT, 

BANK OP TORONTO V8. ST. LAWRENCE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY (1903 Appeal 

Cases P. 59). 

Statement of Facts : This was an appeal to the Privy Council from the 
Court of the King’s Bench for Quebec, which dismissed the appellant’s action. 
The Bank of Toronto sued to recover $2,500, being the amount of the claim 
which the John Eaton Company, Limited, was entitled to receive from the 
respondents under a fire policy, which claim had been, on May 22, 1897, sold 
by the company to the bank, which alleged a due signification of the act of 
sale and delivery of a copy of it to the respondents. 

The five judges of the Court of the King’s Bench were of the opinion that 
notice of the fire and sworn proofs of loss had been duly delivered to the in- 
surance company. Their judgment turned upon one point, namely, whether 
the transfer of the Eaton Company’s claim against the insurance company had 
been properly signified to the insurance company before the institution of 
the action by the bank. Upon this point the judges differed, the majority 
confirming the judgment of the Superior Court. 

There were present in the hearing of the argument the Lord Chancellor, 
Lord Magnaghten, Lord Davey, Lord Robertson and Lord Lindley. The 
judgment of the court was delivered by Lord Magnaghten. 

Judgment: The John Eaton Company, Limited, were the owners of a 
large dry-goods store in the city of Toronto. Their stock was insured in a 
number of offices, and among others in the office of the St. Lawrence Fire 
Insurance Company, of Montreal, to the amount of $2,500. On May 20, 1897, 
the store and its contents were entirely destroyed by fire. The value of the 
goods burnt exceeded the aggregate amount of the insurance upon them. 

It is not disputed now that the respondent company would have been lia- 
ble for the sum intended to be secured by the policy effected in their office, 
if the interest in that policy had remained vested in the John Eaton Com- 
pany. It appears, however, that the John Eaton Company were under large 
advances to the Bank of Toronto, and that they had given the bank an un- 
dertaking that in the event of their goods being damaged by fire they would 
hold the policy moneys in trust for the bank, and would, if required, assign 
all the policies to them. On May 22, 1897, two days after the fire, the John 
Eaton Company assigned to the bank their interest in all the insurances on 
their stock, including moneys payable under the policy effected with the St. 
Lawrence Company. 

Notice of the assignment was given to the several offices conoemed, and 
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due proof of loss was furnished. The respondent company was requested to 
concur with the other offices in the adjustment of the claim. The solicitors 
of the bank wrote several letters to the respondent company and pressed for 
an answer to their applications or at least for an acknowledgment of their com- 
munications. The respondent company, however, systematically disregarded 
all communications, whether oral or written, and did not answer or acknowledge 
a single letter written to them on behalf of the bank — a course of conduct so 
little in keeping with the usages of business men that one of the learned 
judges of the Court of the King’s Bench, whose view of the facts is accepted 
as correct by all his colleagues, did not hesitate to describe it as being, “to 
say the least, rather devious.” 

By the terms of the policy all claims under it were to be barred at the 
expiration of six months. So in November, 1897, when the period was just 
running out, the bank served the respondent company with a formal notice 
of the assignment, and at the same time furnished them with a copy of the 
assignment itself. Later on the same day this action was brought. The 
respondent company set up several defences, of which one and one only was 
seriously argued at the bar. It was strenuously contended, and the conten- 
tion had already found favor with the Superior Court and a majority of the 
Court of the King’s Bench, that the action must fail because the bank has 
not duly made “ signification,” as required by the Civil Code, “ of the act of 
sale ” which gave rise to their claim. It was not disputed that there had 
been a transfer of the debt, that notice of the transfer had been given to the 
respondent company, and that a document which purported to be and was 
in fact a copy of the transfer had been furnished to them. But they main- 
tained that “signification” must be made by a notary, and that the copy 
ought to have been authenticated or certified, and that for a want of these 
formalities the notification of the transfer was without legal effect. Upon 
this point their Lordships have had the advantage of considering the reasons 
given by Wurtele, J ., for dissenting from the majority of the court. His 
judgment, in which Hall, J. s concurred, seems to their Lordships to be a care- 
ful and accurate exposition of the law, and their Lordships are satisfied to 
adopt it as the basis of their judgment. It will, therefore, not be necessary 
for them to do more than state briefly the grounds on which they think the 
decision under appeal ought to be reversed. 

It appears to their Lordships that the question must depend simply upon 
the provisions of the Civil Code, without introducing or importing require- 
ments which, though necessary under the custom of Paris or under the mod- 
ern French law, are not found in the Code as it stands. Now, the provisions 
of the Code as regards the sale of debts are contained in Arts. 1570-1571. 

Article 1570 provides that “ the sale of debts is perfected between the 

seller and the buyer by the completion of the title, if authentic, or the delivery 
of it if under private signature.” Then Art. 1571 declares that, “the buyer 
has no possession available against the third persons until signification of the 
act of sale has been made and a copy of it delivered to the debtor,” except in 
case the transfer is accepted by the debtor himself, as mentioned in Art. 1571. 

There is nothing in the Civil Code to show that the intervention of a 
notary is required. It is certainly not prescribed in terms, nor is there in 
their Lordships’ opinion any room for implication in this matter. 

The view of Wurtele, /., in which their Lordships concur, is confirmed by 
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the provisions of Art. 1571 A, added by the Revised Statutes of Quebec (1880), 
which explains how “the signification of the sale required by Art. 1571,” 
may be effected whenever “the debtor has left or never bad his domicile in 
the province.” It received further confirmation from the exceptional provi- 
sions made in the Revised Statutes “for the assignment and transfer of con* 
solidated rents replacing seignorial dues.” Those provisions, which are 
embodied in Art. 5610, do require “a notarial act in authentic form.” Appar* 
ently this requirement would have been necessary if a notarial act had been 
the universal rule. 

Their Lordships do not stop to inquire whether the debtor is a “third 
person ” within the meaning of Art. 1571, as seems to have been assumed in 
the court below, and is stated expressly by Sir A. Lacoste, C . J. The question 
is not material in the present case. It appears, however, to their Lordships 
that if the point should hereafter arise it would require further consideration. 

There is one point which their Lordships cannot leave unnoticed. Some 
of the learned judges who have taken part in the case express a strong opinion 
that it is not competent for the assignee of a debt to bring an action for the 
purpose of enforcing his claim against the debtor until “signification” of the 
act of sale has been made and a copy of it delivered to the debtor. This view 
is in accordance with a recent ruling of the supreme court (Murphy vs. Bury), 
though until that decision was pronounced the general opinion seems to have 
been the other way. It appears to their Lordships that the institution of an 
action against the debtor to recover the debt is of itself a sufficient significa- 
tion of the act of sale, and their Lordships agree with Wurtele, J., in thinking 
there is nothing in the Code which requires the signification of the act of sale 
and the delivery of a copy of it to the debtor to be made at one and the same 
time. 

For these reasons their Lordships are of opinion that the judgment under 
appeal must be reversed, and that an order should be pronounced condemn- 
ing the respondent company to pay the bank the amount secured by the 
policy in question, with interests and costs in the Superior Court of the 
King’s Bench. 

Their Lordships will humbly advise His Majesty accordingly. 

The respondent company will pay the costs of the appeal. 



REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 



Questions In Banking Law— submitted bj subscribers— which may be of sufficient general Inter- 
est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents— to be sent promptly 
by mail. 



SUFFICIENCY OF DESCRIPTION IN MORTGAGE. 

Editor Bankers 1 Magazine: Joliet, 111., February 17, 1903. 

Sir : We have taken a mortgage as collateral for a claim which we have against one of 
our customers, which describes as the property covered one acre of land in the northeast cor- 
ner of the west half of the northeast quarter of a certain section. Is that a good description ? 

H. L. T. 

Answer . — The description is a good one. The court will construe your 
mortgage as covering a square acre of land^in the corner of the quarter sec- 
tion designated by you. 
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RELIEF OF THE GUARANTOR OF A NOTE. 

Editor Banker s* Magazine : Beatrice, Neb., February 12, 1903. 

Sir : One of our merchants here, and a customer, just previous to the holiday purchasing 
season, desired to replenish his stock, and take advantage of the cash discount from the 
wholesalers. To do this, he requested us to. loan him enough to take care of his purchases. 
We declined to do this unless he obtained a satisfactory guarantor. This he did, and we made 
the loan. The note matured, and as it was not convenient for the maker to pay it, the guar- 
antor came to us and secured an extension. We gave him a blank note to take to the maker 
for bis signature. He secured the signature and returned the note to us. We retained the 
guaranty, which was on a separate paper, but surrendered the first note. He now raises the 
point in a friendly way that we have released him by this conduct, and we desire to know the 
law upon this point. Vice-President. 

Answer . — The guarantor is not released by the acts of which you speak. 



INTEREST UPON BANK DRAFT ILLEGALLY DRAWN. 

Editor Banker »’ Magazine : Sioux City, Iowa, February 5, 1903. 

Sir : A banker in a neighboring State settled his personal obligations on the purchase of 
stock in a local bank, by draft upon the deposit of his bank held in Chicago. 8hortly after, 
and before there had been a settlement with corresponding bank in Chicago, he became a 
defaulter in his home bank and absconded. His bank, upon presentation of the draft for a 
settlement, immediately repudiated it, and it was returned to the bank here. The question 
now arises whether only the bank here is compelled to refund what it received upon this 
draft, and if it is entitled to deduct interest upon the amount ? ¥. L. M. 

Answer. — Yes, we believe that interest is properly allowed upon this draft. 



LIABILITY OF GUARANTOR FOR INTERE8T. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine : Atlanta, Ga., February 27, 1903. 

Sir : Is a guarantor of prompt payment of notes and accountsarising out of the purchase 
of goods to a certain amount, liable for interest upon that amount? A merchant here pur- 
chased goods in Savannah, and our Cashier guaranteed the payment for all goods bought of 
8avannah wholesalers. Teller. 

Answer . — The Cashier is liable for interest from the time demand is made 
for payment, only. Interest is only allowable, as a rule, when there is some 
default in an obligation to pay money. There is no liability to pay interest 
until there is such default, and there can be no default in the case you sug- 
gest, until the guarantor is cognizant of the obligation, and until he fails to 
perform that obligation. His liability can only arise when the original obligor 
refuses to pay or fails to pay; and then upon a demand made upon him. It 
is not ascertained until that time that there is an obligation or what the 
amount of it is. 



NECESSITY FOB DEMAND OF AN ENDORSER OF A CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT. 
Editor Bankers' Magazine : Columbus, O., February 13, 1903. 

Sir : A depositor in our bank took a certificate of deposit, payable to his order, one year 
after date with interest for the time specified, and containing a provision that, if desired by 
him, the sum was payable in six monthsi During the alx months he bought some property 
and endorsed the certificate of deposit to the vendor. While it is of no practical importance 
now, but might be in case of .'the insolvency of the bank, can the endorser be held unless de- 
mand should be made for payment at the expiration of the six months’ period ? Clerk. 

Answer. — No. We are of the opinion that the certificate does not mature 
until twelve months have expired, and that the provision for payment at the 
expiration of six months is a mere proviso for the benefit of the depositor, 
and does not affect the maturity of the certificate. That is, the certificate 
does not become due at the end of six months, so that a demand and protest 
is necessary to hold the endorser. The endorser only becomes liable when 
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the maker is in default upon his obligation, and the maker is not in default 
until the maturity of his contract, that is, the bank was not in default until 
the certificate of deposit had matured. 



RIGHTS OF BONA FIDE HOLDER OF CHECK. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine: Peoria. Ill„ February 86, 1908. 

Sir : A check on our bank was presented for payment by the endorsee. The drawer had 
in the meantime stopped payment upon the check, so that we refused to pay the money. The 
drawer says that the check was procured by fraud, and claims that payment may not be 
made. The endorsee, however, contends that he is a bona fide holder, and that either the 
bank or the maker of the check must pay him. Is this true ? Cashier. 

Answer. — Yes, in the absence of proof of notice of a defense existing be- 
tween prior parties. He is presumed to be the bona fide purchaser for full 
value without notice, of any such defense, and he is entitled to recover this 
amount. 



BANK AS BONA FIDE HOLDER OF CHECK. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine: Springfield, 111., February 2, 1908. 

Sir : A check drawn upon our bank was a preferential payment by an Insolvent. It was 
deposited by a customer of another bank in his bank, and credit was given in his commercial 
account therefor. Is the bank which received the check entitled to the rights of a bona fide 
holder? L. L. K. 

Answer. — Yes. When a bank receives a check on another bank as a de- 
posit of money, it is entitled to the same rights as any other holder for value. 



OWNERSHIP OF PROCEEDS OF SALE OF BANK STOCK-UNPAID SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Editor Bankers' Magazine : Logansport, Ind., February 8, 1908. 

Sir : A bank here exercised its rights under our statute to sell the stock of one of its 
shareholders to make good an unpaid balance of his subscription to capital stock. After the 
sale was made, and before the proceeds had been appropriated by the bank to the deficiency 
in the subscription, they were attached by another creditor of the shareholder. Now the 
question arises, whether they may be held upon the attachment? N. A. C. 

Answer . — We are of the opinion that they may be so held, although the 
law is not entirely clear upon the subject. It has been repeatedly held that 
such proceeds belong to the shareholder, but although upon principle, if they 
are property of the shareholder, that may be subjected by his creditors. 
Nevertheless the question does not seem to have been distinctly passed upon. 



LIEN OF BANK ON DEP08IT FOR NOTE. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine: Elmira, N. Y., February 18, 1903. 

Sir: A customer of a bank became insolvent with a considerable balance to his credit, 
but owing it upon a note not yet due. His creditors attempted to take the amount on deposit. 
The question is. Has the bank such a lien upon the deposit as will permit it to hold the same 
as against the creditors until the note is paid ? 1. B. T. 

Answer . — We do not believe the bank has such a lien. It may not hold 
the deposit as security for the note, because it was not yet due. Had the 
note been due or had there been a balance due upon the general account, the 
bank would have had a lien upon any funds in its hands belonging to the de- 
positor. 



LIABILITY OF BANK FOR DEPOSITS RECEIVED IN ESCROW. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine : Charleston, S. C., February 25, 1908. 

Sir : A former Cashier of a local bank took a sum of money from a county customer to 
pay over a portion of it to the owner of a piece of land, upon the making of a warranty deed 
of same. The land was to be measured, its acreage determined, and the price settled upon to 
be paid. Its acreage was found to be considerably less than was expected, and, as a result. 
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a much larger sum was left In the Cashier's hands, which he deposited In the bank. Before 
the customer came to look after his money, the bank failed and the other creditors of the 
bank say that he should not participate with them, but that his demand, if any, is a personal 
one upon the Cashier. Is this true, or is the bank liable ? S. D. 7. 

Answer . — We believe this to be, within the decisions of your State, an 
obligation of the bank; that the taking of the money, under the circum- 
stances detailed by you, was within the scope of authority of the Cashier, and 
bound the bank. 



RIGHT OF BANK TO CHARGE NOTE TO MAKER’8 ACCOUNT AFTER MATURITY. 
Editor Bankers' Magazine : Berkley, Va., February 28, 1803. 

8ib : If a depositor having a note due upon a certain date should not have sufficient funds 
to his credit to pay the same on the day the note was due, would the bank have a legal right 
to charge the note to his account after holding the same over for a day or two without pro- 
test, if be should then have enough to his credit to pay the note? R. M. G., Jr. 

Answer. — Yes. Protest is not necessary to hold the maker, and he is 
indebted to the bank for the amount of the note. The bank, on the other 
hand, becomes indebted to him in the amount of his deposit ; and one debt 
can be set off against the other. (Eyrich vs. Capital State Bank, 67 Miss. 60 ; 
Windisch-Mulhauser Co. vs. Bank of Marysville [Ohio] 33 N. E. Rep. 1054.) 
Besides, the bank has a lien upon the moneys of the depositor for his indebt- 
edness to it. (Commercial Nat. Bank vs. Armstrong, 148 U. S. 50; National 
Bank vs. Insurance Co. 104 U. S. 54; Miller vs. Farmers and Mechanics’ 
Bank, 30 Md. 392.) 



CORRECTING MI8TAKE IN CANCELLING AND DELIVERING WRONG NOTE. 
Editor Banker's Magazine : Velasco, Texas, February 25, 1800. 

8ib : A’s bank sent to B’s bank two vendor lien notes ; one maturing January 1, 1803, and 
the other maturing January 1, 1904. It was intended that the one maturing thl9 year should 
be collected, but B’s bank in error cancelled and delivered to the maker the note maturing 
next year. What proceeding should be taken to make corrections ? Cashier. 

Answer . — If the maker should refuse to return the note, the proper course 
would be to bring a suit in equity to correct the mistake and require him to 
return the note delivered to him. The holder, in such case, would have to 
show, however, that the mistake was mutual, and that it was the intention 
of the maker, as well as of the bank, that the note to be paid was the one 
first maturing. The holder would also have to offer to deliver the note meant 
to be discharged. 



LIABILITY FOR DRAFT LOST IN MAIL. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine : Vicksburg, Miss., February 26, 1908. 

Sir : A is a cotton factor ; B does a general banking business. A presents drafts with 
bills of lading attached, on eastern points, at B’s bank and receives credit on his account for 
same and pays the usual rate of exchange. B does not send drafts direct to drawee city but 
mails to his eastern correspondent and pays postage. After the usual time, B finds that the 
letter did not reach its destination but was lost or miscarried in the mails. Can B charge 
draft back to A’s acoounl ? Subscriber. 

Answer . — We think not. The paper having been treated as cash by the 
parties, the title passed to the bank. (Metropolitan National Bank vs. Loyd, 
90 N. Y. 530 ; Briggs vs. Central National Bank, 89 N. Y. 182 ; Clark vs. Mer- 
chants’ Bank, 2 N. Y. 380.) In the case first cited, the Court of Appeals of 
New York said : “ It is true no express agreement was made transferring the 

check for so much money, but it was delivered to the bank and accepted by 
it, and the bank gave Murray credit for the amount, and he accepted it. That 
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was enough. The property in the check passed from Murray and vested in 
the bank. He was entitled to draw the money so credited to hiip, for as to 
it the relation of debtor and creditor was formed, and the right of Murray to 
^command payment at once was of the very nature and essence of the transac- 
tion. On the other hand, the bank, as owner of the check, could confer a 
perfect title upon its transferee, and therefore, when by its directions the 
plaintiff received and gave credit for it upon account, it became its owner 
and entitled to the money which it represented.” In the case stated in the 
inquiry, therefore, the drafts were the property of the bank, and were at the 
risk of the bank, and the amount cannot be charged back to the account of 
the customer. 



LOOSE-LEAF LEDGERS AS EVIDENCE. 

Editor Bankers ' Magazine : Anaconda. Montana. February 84. 1903. 

Sir: Is the use of the loose-leaf ledger of questionable propriety in a bank? Are the 
ledgers accepted as evidence in court on the same footing as were the old-style ledgers ? Have 
there been supreme court decisions against then ? 

M. B. Greenwood, Vice-President. 

Answer . — We do not know of any decision directly upon this point. But 
we do not see why ledgers in the form mentioned should be any less competent 
as evidence than the old-style ledgers. Of course it would have to be shown 
by sworn testimony that they were in fact the ledgers of the bank; but this 
evidence is necessary in any case. After this preliminary requirement has 
been satisfied, we know of no reason why the loose-leaf ledger might not be 
used to prove any fact which could be established by ledgers in the ordinary 
form. But it might be more difficult to establish the correctness of the new 
style of ledgers; and also where the question is one of the weight of the 
evidence, and not its admissibility, a bound ledger might have greater pro- 
bative force. 



ENDORSEMENT OF COMMERCIAL PAPER BY RUBBER STAMP. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine : Ludi noton, Mich.. February 30, 1903. 

Sir : If a bank purchases from time to time from one of its customers commercial paper 
upon which the endorsement is simply by a rubber stamp and proceeds are placed to custom- 
er’s credit, can there be any question as to the legality of the endorsement ? Would it be the 
same if paper was discounted and proceeds paid in cash, the endorsement being made in the 
same manner? W.'L. Hammond, Cashier. 

Answer . — An indorsement stamped upon an instrument, if placed there 
by the indorser himself, or by some one authorized to do so on his behalf, is 
just as effective in law as if made in his own handwriting. The only difficulty 
is with the proof; for in case of a contest, it would be very much more difficult 
to prove that the stamp was put upon the paper with due authority than it 
would be to prove the indorser’s signature. 
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DISCOUNTS, LOANS AND INVESTMENTS. 

VII. 

A close study of the average system of bank credits reveals the extreme laxity 
with which the loaning of the bank’s funds is regarded. The placing of the bank’s 
funds should be considered with more care and guarded more zealously than one’s 
own. 

It is a fact, well known to the banking fraternity, that the very backbone of a 
bank’s business is the savings and the hoardings of the poorer classes. The deposits 
made by the man who is saving up for a rainy day, to buy a home or to pay a cer- 
tain debt ; the constant and inactive balance that constitutes the basis for a lucrative 
income to the bank ; so that the bank not only represents the hard-earned savings of 
the needy, but statistics show that sixty per cent, of the capital stock of the banks 
of the United States is owned by women and children. It follows that a bank failure 
means ruin, not to one, but to hundreds and perhaps thousands, and among the 
unfortunate victims of the careless or incompetent bank officer are found helpless 
women and children who are thrown upon their own resources or are forced to choose 
between the lamentable alternative of charity or starvation. 

There is no position a business man can hold that calls for more energy, thorough- 
ness, perspicacity and constant forethought, and there are few positions wherein a 
man can more clearly demonstrate his originality, inventiveness, sound judgment 
and power to subordinate established customs and methods that are antiquated and 
41 red-tape ” rules, to the demands of existing conditions and thus properly cope with 
the constant changes in the economic position of a healthy, progressive and power- 
ful nation. 

Need of a Well-Organized Credit Department. 

The more I study bank credits the more convinced I become of the need of a well- 
organized credit department being attached to each bank, under the management of 
some studious and astute executive officer, who can be relied upon to make careful 
investigations of the financial strength of all names referred to him. 

A statistical record should be kept in such manner that it could be easily referred 
to when needed and capable of being added to from time to time. Information could 
thus be compiled that would be invaluable, as a history of men’s affairs, and would 
often prevent a startling denouement, showing that the bank’s money had been 
loaned and lost in a most indifferent and careless manner. 

It is surprising to know how often advances are made upon mere hearsay knowl- 
edge, without making any careful inquiry as to the credit and financial strength of 
the borrower. Unfortunately, there is no statistical record kept showing what per- 
centage of the liabilities of bankrupt concerns throughout the country is due to 
banks, but it is the observation of the writer that it is fully fifty per cent, and that 
to putting it, if anything, too low. And where a failure proves complete, it gener- 
ally involves every bank in the community or at least every one that can be induced 
to make advancements, in which case it will be found that the larger portion of the 
liabilities is due to banks. 



* A series of articles to be published in competition for prizes aggregating $1,060, offered 
by Thi Bankers' Magazine, Publication of these articles was begun in the July, 1001, 
number, page 18. 
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This fact may not be so patent to the general public, for only in extraordinary 
cases, where the failure is sensational in character, are such losses a subject of especial 
comment, either by word of mouth or in the press, the larger portion being passed 
by unnoticed or unknown outside of the bank’s directory. A failure occurred not 
long ago that serves as an illustration of the foregoing matter. The failed concern 
was situated in a small town, having five banks with capital aggregating $800,000. 
When it failed its liabilities were shown to be $120,000, $86,000 of which was due to 
the five banks. The concern paid only eleven per cent, on its general indebtedness, 
thus entailing a loss of $76,640 to the five banks, or fully ninety -five per cent, of 
their combined net earning capacity for one year ; and it was an institution that was 
known to have been in a bad shape financially for several years before its final col- 
lapse ; and one of the banks, without going into the detail of its trouble, had dis- 
counted some of its accommodation bills within six months previous to the concern’s 
failure in order to get .a part of its business. 

Instances of this kind can be cited by every bank officer of experience, and it 
proves that with the right amount of study and foresight, together with a proper 
system of credits, such losses could be almost entirely eliminated. 

During the year 1900 there were 10,774 failures in the United States that were 
strictly commercial in character, with liabilities amounting in the aggregate to 
$138,495,678; just how much of this amount was due to banks no one knows, but 
we do know that all commercial enterprises borrow from banks to a considerable 
extent, even when in a solvent and prosperous condition, and when weak and on the 
verge of collapse banks are their principal source of life. So that it is not improba- 
ble that one-half of this amount, or $69,247,886, was due to banks. 

Many borrowers have an aversion to having their credit investigated and this is 
especially true in the smaller cities, but they should look upon a bank as having a 
commodity to sell, as in the case of dry goods, shoes, hardware, etc., and furnish the 
bank with a statement of condition with the same readiness as they would to whole- 
sale jobbers in mercantile lines, and any reluctance to do so should be regarded with 
suspicion and no consideration given their application for loans. At best, for one 
reason or another, fully fifty per cent, of the applications for discounts cannot be 
accepted. 

The most important step, therefore, to be taken in minimizing bank losses, is to 
organize a systematized credit department, and the most important as well as the 
first step to be taken in organizing a credit department is a well-drawn application 
for discounts, accompanied by a detailed and frank statement of the resources and 
liabilities of the applicant, given over his signature. 

This application should state that it is for the purpose of obtaining discounts and 
of establishing and procuring credit from time to time, for negotiable paper and for 
other claims and demands against the applicant ; that the paper given fully and 
truly sets forth the financial condition of the borrower as of a certain date, and 
which maybe considered full and accurate, unless notified of any change that would 
reduce the pecuniary responsiblity. 

This statement should show, first, the list of assets in the order given below : 

Office of Johnson, Hmwttt & Oo., 
New York. 

To Tenth National Bank of New York : 

The undersigned, for the purpose of obtaining advances from you, of establishing and 
procuring credit from time to time, for negotiable paper and for other claims and demands 
against the undersigned, hereby furnish you with the following statement, which fully and 
truly sets forth the financial condition of the undersigned on the 14th day of August, 19GB, 
which statement you may consider as continuing to be full and accurate unless you receive 
notice from the undersigned. The undersigned agree to notify you promptly of any change 
that materially reduces the pecuniary responsibility of the undersigned. 
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Assets. Liabilities. 

Cash on hand f *fbo #/ Bills payable for mercb.... $ I'M*/ 

Cash In Tenth Nat. Bank .... /Afi3\1o\ Bills payable negotiated to 

Bills receivable, all good, own banks. ....... 2j\aOo\ 

due from customers . Bills parable otberwlsedls- 



Less bills receivable, dis- 
counted and sold Z.'&OO 

Balance of bills receivable, all 



own banks........ 2r&\ 000\0t 

Bills payable otberwlsedls- 

posed of fOOt 00 

Open accounts payable not 
due..... IS 



good, on baud . . !%\ ^ ^ Open accounts payable 



Bills and accounts due from 

partners ^ 00 0 00 

Accounts receivable, all good, 

due from customers . . . . 26 WU\3o 

Accounts and bills receivable, 
doubtful, estimated worth / 000 0 0 



past due rnrus 

6 0 0 0 00 Deposits of money with us 
by relatives, friends, or 

f fU 3o employees 

of which | I*f00 is on time 
/ (/00 0 0 an d | is on demand. 

Liens and encumbrances 



(face value,^/^i>Z-^f Liens and encumbrances 

Mercb. at actual cash value 32rQ 3S on merc h. or other assets 



(of which f J^O.oMin warehouse) 

Machinery and fixtures. % 3C 0 0 0 

Real estate belonging to firm, 
est’d market value.. . .$ rp* ouo 

Less mortgages f,oo0 

net 40 

All other assets and of w bat com- 



posed: 

<y 7Yl(Jtecl LorrTis) 



& 7ruMT<i UvrTt) 66 Total llabllltl 

Net worth 

Total %3j2 ^7^' Total 

Contingent liability : , 

Upon accommodation endorsement JPfr.'.Q. P..Q. . 

VftP fflMMfltAM 



besides real estate mort- 
gages 

All other liabilities and of 

what composed : 

JT Utnuj/ ju** - 

nuuA' ^ um 
fnrVU tcrusvt'hv 



Total liabilities.. 



y 


on 


00 


$Sf 


y&u 


(a 2. 


3i 7 


t/Z4~ 


iZ 


*3p 


w 


n 



For guarantees. 

Upon notes exchanged with others.. 
For bonds. 



..faw'... 

.fa**'.... 



Specify any of the above assets or liabilities pledged as or secured by collateral and state 

eoltateni ?!#?&...<-. 
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Total sales for year ending C^f. .7: ^r. &. 

Cash collections for year ending., ***,. 

Note collections for year ending 

Average term of sales ...a 





Individual worth of partners outside of the businem 
Are there any Individual debts or obligations of 
Amount 



. .)£a 



of Arm.. 







Names in full of general partners . t.L fii&f&s. Kr. t 

How is capital divided. . 

Names in full of special partners, and amounts contributed by each, and until when. . 

Date of organisation of partnership.. . 

Connections of each partner in other business. If any 

When was your last inventory taken . . . 0 

How often do you take inventory of stock. . <Z&bmL.-:. 

Give basis of statement; if on actual Inventory, state by whom taken and date~.. tf'.diuit 

iu> 



If based on « 



i estimate, state by whom made and date . 

Have above statement and Inventory been personally verified by firm and how 

What amount, if any, of accounts and bills receivable is charged off, is past due, extended or' 

nt collectible 

How do you treat doubtful accounts 

gi 

Amount charged off of bad debts last yea r .... . A/z&q. 



renewed 
Is this amount collectible. 
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Amount recovered during mm time ... 
Insurance carried on merchandise. 



.on real estate, 









Where is real estate located, what is its nature, and in whose name is it held...* 

r 

What portion of real estate has been acquired through bad debts .^^f^TTTT. 

Is real estate held in fee simple...,...; 

On what assets is mortgage above stated a Hen , 



Percentage of gross profits on total sales preceding year 



Withdrawn by partners during preceding year. 

Percentage of expense of oonduotlng business preceding year (exclusive of amount with- 
drawn by partners) on total sales . . 

. Give names and looatkm of all banks where accounts are kept AAMXX. 

What credits have you with foreign banks and bankers.., 

Amount of drafts thereon outstanding at the present time 









Value of imported goods now held by you received under trust receipts.. 



Tftmc/ 



Amount of money in your hands which is proceeds of sale of goods received under trust re- 
ceipts, not yet applied to drafts made under banker's credits 

fQftta last date you were out of debt to banks and for paper sold.. . 

/At what time id the year are yeur liabilities the largest. . 

(She lightest 

iDo you or your firm ever exohange notes, drafts, or checks with any person, firm or oor- 



•Do you or your firm ever endorse paper for the accommodation of any person, firm, or cor- 
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This statement should be signed by the borrower and should show the financial 
condition based on the last inventory. 

Other matters should be taken into consideration that bear upon the borrower’s 
business, as to whether or not it is hazardous ; or if it is a business that is affected 
by the fashions ; or in which it is an established custom to grant long time credits ; or 
if the situation of their business house is relatively a good one — if it is in easy reach 
of custom, etc. 

About the same statement should be made by a corporation engaged in the same 
line of business, only a few changes being made as to inquiries regarding authorized 
capital, amount subscribed, amount paid in, when and what dividend was last paid, 
or any set of inquiries, the answers to which would go to show the true financial 
condition of the applicant for advances. 

After this statement is procured then comes the question, of how large a line of 
credit is this particular firm or individual entitled to and upon what basis should 
such credits be granted? 

With interior banks this question is not so hard to settle, as the business com- 
munity is small and every bank is fully informed as to the general character of its 
customers and their respective callings, etc. But in large city banks, where each 
has thousands of local and out-of-town customers, the question is considerably compli- 
cated and one must be guided by the facts laid before him. 

In the first place every bank customer is entitled to pecuniary advances in pro- 
portion to the average balance that he carries and to his responsibility. Every bank 
must know about what proportion of its deposits is likely to lie idle and how many 
times the customer’s average balance it can afford to loan him. His responsibility is 
indicated by his net worth, taken from his statement of condition, which is the most 
important point ; and then the risk he assumes in his undertakings ; if the business 
engaged in is not hazardous and his responsibility great, his credit should be gauged 
accordingly. 

Then we should consider his success in life. If he has ever failed, under what 
circumstances, and what settlement did he make with his creditors? What are the 
habits of his private life? The answer to the latter question will be the true index 
to the character of the real man. Are his morals of a high standard, and are his 
habits such that he lives beyond his means, and has he any extravagant or specula- 
tive habits? 

I do not believe in delving too deeply into a man’s private affairs, but where it 
can be done, it is well to observe his domestic relations. If he is a man of domestic 
habits and enjoys pleasant home life, he is the more apt to be successful in business, 
other things being equal. 

Then we should consider the promptness with which he meets his obligations, 
and his standing in the business he represents ; his ability, reputation for honesty 
and whether or not he is in a prosperous condition. The satisfactory settlement of 
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these questions should indicate his true position and his claims to credit and how 
much. 

Analysis op Borrower’s Statement. 

I give above a sample applicatton for loans and statement of condition, to be 
filled out and signed by the applicant. 

Let us now make a critical analysis of each item contained in that statement, in 
regular order, taking first the assets. 

The first item, “ cash,” of course needs no elaboration, as it means money on hand 
or in a certain bank. 

The bills receivable. The statement here calls for bills receivable, all good, due 
from customers, less bills receivable discounted and sold in order that the net worth 
of good bills actually available may be ascertained. The value of this asset is largely 
determined by the custom of the trade. In many lines of business it is an established 
custom to grant long terms of credit and often to irresponsible people and accept 
small partial payments until the debt is liquidated ; for instance, in the piano and 
organ business. I am informed that purchasers of the heavier farm implements, 
such as wheat-drills, binders, wheat-thrashers, etc., meet their obligations pretty 
much as they please. In the jewelry business we find not only long-time sales, but 
many extended credits, all of which goes to lessen the value of such bills ; and where 
a statement contains a large proportion of long-time bills receivable it would indicate 
a weakened condition of the borrower. The customs of the trade under examination, 
therefore, should be observed. 

The value of accounts receivable depends upon the ability of the credit man and 
of the care of the collector. In examining a statement this item should be gone into 
in order that the bank may ascertain the size of the largest accounts and compare 
them with the creditor’s ability to pay. No one person or firm should owe to one 
house, on account, over twenty-five per cent, of their entire worth. 

But under the management of a competent credit man and an efficient collector, 
this asset should be considered as good as one-name bills receivable, except where a 
firm is known to be liberal in its credits, then this asset should be regarded as being 
worth not exceeding sixty per cent, of its face value, taking the different trades on 
an average. 

Next we will consider merchandise. Here is where the bank is most likely to 
be deceived. Aside from the ease with which a merchant may accumulate old 
stock, the danger lies in the kind of stock carried aDd its character and situation. 
In lines like groceries, the staple articles, such as sugar, coffee, provisions, tea, etc., 
could be easily disposed of at from actual cost to a concession of not exceeding ten 
per cent, from the current market quotations. In other lines like leather, iron, wool, 
rubber, raw silk and grain, where the stock is well kept, they could be sold at the 
current market quotations. The liquidating value of a stock of hardware, when in 
good condition, is about seventy-five per cent, of its cost. Dry goods, consisting of 
linens, muslins, dress goods, calicoes, lawns, sheeting, etc., is about sixty-five per 
cent. Boots and shoes, when not over stocked with fashionable lasts, about sixty - 
five per cent. A well assorted stock of furniture, sixty-three per cent. Cigars and 
manufactured tobacco, sixty per cent. Lumber and woolens, seventy-five per cent. 
Queensware and carpets, fifty per cent. A well selected stock of liquors consisting 
of good brands of whiskies, brandies, wines and liquors, should be made to bring 
eighty per cent, of their par value. The liquidating value of any stock of goods, 
however, depends upon how it is handled, the amount of old stock on hand and 
whether or not it is affected by fashions, like the silk trade. 

These estimates are based on the claimed value of stocks by applicants for loans 
and show what should be realized from them under forced sale, when properly 
managed, and bear the proportion of real value to what the owner considers them to 
be worth. 
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The next item on the statement we find to be machinery and fixtures. This asset 
cannot, of course, be taken into consideration as a basis of credit, but it should be 
scrutinized, as depreciation, wear and tear should be charged off each year to the 
extent of at least five per cent, of its cost. 

Real estate as a bankable asset is not especially prepossessing ; the main cause of 
complaint being that it is hard to realize on in stringent times. There is very little 
property in the possession of man that fluctuates more violently or is susceptible of 
greater changes for the worse, when conditions are adverse to it. On general prin- 
ciples, when real estate is encumbered, it should not be considered. 

As this completes our consideration of the assets, let us now consider the liabilities 
as they appear. 

No properous merchant will give notes in payment for merchandise unless it is 
the custom of that particular trade to do s > ; and in analyzing a statement it would 
be well to ascertain that fact. But if this item is not too large it is not especially 
dangerous, as the item bills payable for merchandise has more elasticity than almost 
any form of credit. Where bills are payable to the bank that is the custodian of the 
firm's funds, here again we find a flexible credit, for one’s own bank extends credit 
by way of renewals from time to time, and frequently, until it is convenient for the 
customers to pay it. But where bills are sold in open market, that is ‘ 4 bills other- 
wise disposed of" and held by disinterested persons, payment is liable to be uncon- 
ditionally demanded at maturity and the merchant deprived of his credit and proba- 
bly embarrassed in times of stringency or panic. But bills payable to own banks 
should not be in the form of a continuous line of discounts and thus be in the form 
of capital furnished by the bank ; it is not good banking to furnish fixed capital for 
any business. 

Open accounts are, of course, merchandise liabilities with considerable elasticity 
at the time of maturity, granting that the creditor is financially strong. But the 
bank should know the strength and position of such creditors and the custom of 
their trade in the granting of credits, for it is well to know their degree of liberality 
in order to understand what facilities the applicant has in addition to those offered 
by the bank. In giving a statement of open accounts, those that are due should be 
kept from those that are past due, if any, for much light will thus be thrown on the 
promptness and reliability of a firm, to say nothing of their methods of transacting 
and attending to their business affairs. 

As to deposits of money by employees relations or friends; the amount and 
nature of such a liability should be accural iy ascertained, for in the event of a fail- 
ure, this is almost certain to be a preferred claim. 

Mortgages or liens on real estate should be considered as a part of a firm's liabil- 
ities ; for in case of failure, where the real estate is not sufficient to pay off its 
encumbrances, the amount remaining will become a general claim against the assets 
and then when this item is not called for in the statement, many applicants will disre- 
gard liens and encumbrances and give the equity in real estate, allowing it to show 
in their list of assets. 

After considering the liabilities in detail, there are many other points about a 
statement that need careful consideration. Information about partners, as to their 
financial responsibility outside of their business ; if they have good property in other 
lines the fact should be known, as to whether it is respectively their individual prop- 
erty and therefore at the risk of the business or in their respective wives' names. 
This carries great weight in granting credit. 

Then other important questions should be delved into, such as insurance on real 
estate, the volume of business ; the gross and net earnings ; the capital employed 
and the rate per cent, of the expenses of the business based on its volume. The 
expense account should not bear too large a proportion to the business transacted 
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and should not be over seven and one-half per cent, of the annual volume as a rule, 
and all losses from bad or doubtful accounts should be charged off and should be 
deducted from the gross earnings. 

An exhaustive analysis of these questions, together with such others as may sug- 
gest themselves to the bank officer, would about determine the value of paper 
offered for discount, and if such investigations were vigorously carried out should 
greatly aid in the minimizing of bank losses. 

Loans to Officers and Directors. 

In the further loaning of the bank’s funds, we have the questions of loans to 
officers and directors to deal with. There should be a law passed prohibiting loans, 
either to officers or directors, when they are of any size, without having first passed 
the scrutiny and sanction of the board of directors. Such loans should be made 
upon written application of the officer or director and when passed upon by the 
board the applicant should not be present ; or a better way still, would be to have 
the board of directors fix a limit of liability to the bank for each officer or member 
of the board, to which limit they would be at liberty to draw at will upon the 
deposit of certain security. But neither the written application nor the limit fixed 
by the board should be in excess of the amount allowed by law. Such a law was 
recommended by Comptroller of the Currency Dawes, in his report for 1900 and is 
a most excellent suggestion. 

Elsewhere in the Comptroller’s report, he shows that since the passage of the 
National Bank Law to June 29, 1900, there have been 370 National bank failures ; of 
this amount sixty-two, or seventeen per cent, of the total failures, were attributed 
to excessive loans to officers and directors and to fraudulent management. 

The large percentage of these failures attributed to improper loans to officers 
and to directors, led to the investigation of all such loans then outstanding in the 
National banks of the United States. This investigation shows that up to the time 
of the Comptroller’s report (June 29, 1900) there were in actual operation 8,782 
National banks with 28,709 directors, of whom 18,534 were directly or indirectly 
indebted to the banks under their management. The aggregate indebtedness of 
these 18,584 borrowing directors, and 2,279 officers and employees who were not 
directors, was $202,287,441, or 7.71 per cent, of the total loans and discounts of the 
National banks of the country. 

The capital stock of the National banks of the United States, on that date, aggre- 
gated $621,536,461. The liability of the borrowing directors and officers was, there- 
fore, 32.55 per cent, of that sum, which was unquestionably excessive. 

In order to keep the funds of large banks profitably and constantly employed and 
to form a basis of quick assets, about one-third of a bank’s deposits should be 
invested in securities immediately available ; such as high-class railroad bonds, 
stocks, etc. This gives substantiality to a bank in two ways ; as a quick asset, being 
easily realized upon in case of need, and absorbs what might otherwise be unem- 
ployed funds, preventing to a large extent going into speculative markets to buy 
paper, which too often results in loss. 

Thus in banking, as in other fields of endeavor, it is that same eternal vigilance 
that is the price of victory. There is no success that is not the result of hard labor, 
concentration of purpose and a mastery of detail, with a disregard for the inconven- 
ience that arises from long hours of work. This is the day of huge combinations of 
capital, close margins of profit and skillful business management, so one must neces- 
sarily master the technique of business and lose no opportunity to progress and 
improve in order to get the best results from the capital employed. 

Success in loaning and investing in this day and time means method and tech- 
nical skill. W. H. I., Jr. 

5 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 



(All books mentioned In the following notices will be supplied at t be publishers’ lowest rates on appli- 
cation to Bradford Rhodes A CO., 87 Maiden Lane, New York.] 



Trust Companies in the United 8tates. By George Cator. Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press. 

The literature in regard to trust companies is somewhat meagre, and this mono- 
graph will be welcomed for the extent and variety of the information it contains in 
regard to the growth and development of these institutions. 

Mr. Cator finds that the rapid increase in the number of trust companies and the 
remarkable enlargement in the volume of their resources in recent years are due in 
part to the scope of the powers possessed by these organizations and still more 
perhaps to the absence of restrictions imposed on the banks, particularly those which 
issue notes. The function of note issuing affords no adequate profit to compensate 
for these restrictions, and the trust companies being less fettered than the National 
banks, have been in a position to reap the full benefits of the great profits accruing 
to institutions of deposit and investment. The gre^t growth of the country's wealth, 
and the strict conditions imposed upon banks of issue, have made the business of 
deposit and discount far more profitable than the issue of circulation. 

Mr. Cator has made a thorough study of the trust companies, and has collated 
much interesting and profitable information concerning them. 



The Work op Wall 8treet. By Sereno 8. Pratt. Price $1.26; postage 12 cents addi- 
tional. New York : D. Appleton A Co. 

This volume constitutes one of the admirable Business Series being issued by this 
old and well-known publishing house. It explains fully all the details of 8tock 
Exchange operations and has a number of chapters dealing with other subjects closely 
related to banking and financial transactions. The text is illustrated with numerous 
facsimiles of the various instruments used in Wall Street, and the exposition of the 
different subjects under consideration is lucid and enlightening. Mr. Pratt has 
extended his researchts to practically all matters affecting the money market and 
the value of securities, and the results of his investigations will be found worthy of 
careful study. 

In treating of the banks, the author says (page 78): 

“Practically the cash reserves of the National hanks form the basis on which rests the 
vast output of all credit.” 

This statement is far too sweeping, as the 8tate banks do not occupy so subordi- 
nate a place as this would seem to imply. Again (page 178): 

“ The National Banking Law creates what are known as central reserve and reserve cities. 
New York being the most important of these. The National banks there are obliged to main- 
tain at all times a reserve in specie aod legal tenders equal to twenty-five per cent, of the 
total deposits. But they are permitted to receive as deposits, on which interest is paid, one- 
half of the legal reserves which National banks In other parts of the country are required to 
keep. These country banks, therefore, have the advantage of earning interest on one-half 
their reserves.” 

This is not exactly accurate, as the banks outside either class of reserve cities 
may deposit three-fifths, instead of one-half, their reserves as stated by the author, 
with banks in the reserve or central reserve cities. Again (page 178): 
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“ When any section of the country is in financial need by reason of harvested crops that 
must be moved to markets, or by any other cause, it is New York that furnishes most of the 
relief.” 

The relief that New York actually furnishes at such times is probably not very 
great, as most of the money sent out on these occasions really belongs to the Western 
banks. 

But these criticisms in no wise indicate a lack of carefulness of statement on Mr. 
Pratt’s part. There are few, if any, men in the country who can deal with all phases 
of American banking without falling into errors of statement, and the author of the 
above volume, in the quotations we have cited, does not widely depart from the 
facts. Any man who could go into the details of our banking system without mak- 
ing any slips would be required to have at his command a fund of information quite 
as voluminous, and as useless, as that necessary to pass a Chinese civil service 
examination. 

The ramifications of American banking extend more and more each year in direc- 
tions requiring a broader knowledge of the principles and practices of the great 
financial markets. In “The Work of Wall Street,” Mr. Pratt has given to banking 
students a vast fund of accurate and practical information relating to things about 
which every one must either keep posted or be left behind in the progressive move- 
ment which characterizes the present development of American banking and general 
business. 



Morse on Banks and Banking — A Treatise on the Law of Banks and Banking. By 
John T. Morse, Jr. Fourth edition, revised and carefully edited by Frank Parsons, 
of the Boston University School of Law. Two volumes, octavo; price, $12 net. 
Boston : Little, Brown & Co. 

From its first appearance, Mr. Morse’s Law of Banks and Banking has steadily 
increased in favor. There is no book on the subject quoted so frequently, or with 
so great a measure of approval, by Bench and Bar. Nearly every court of last resort 
in the country, from the 8upreme Court of the United States down, has referred to 
it as the highest authority in its department. The publishers were fortunate in 
retaining as editor Mr. Frank Parsons, whose work on the third edition was of such 
importance, increasing the book to two volumes by entirely necessary enlargements, 
and more than doubling the number of cases cited. Mr. Parsons has had the assist- 
ance of careful men in verifying citations and hunting down authorities, the extent 
of the work making it too much for one man, even in the three years of its prepara- 
tion, but the last revision has always gone through the hands of the editor himself, 
and to it he has given the closest attention. 

In preparing this edition, the third has been carefully revised throughout, and 
about 1,800 new cases have been added. A brief statement of fact, decision, and 
reason being made in each case where additional light or valuable illustration could 
be secured by so doing. The new cases are most numerous in the chapters relating 
to checks, insolvency, Cashier, directors, collection, payment of deposit, lien and 
setoff, stocks and stockholders, title to deposit by gift, etc. The banking laws of 
the United States since 1887 down to and including that of 1902 have been inserted. 
References to “Conflict of Laws” have been reinforced by references to and citations 
from Minor’s treatise on that subject. The parallel citations of cases in the National 
Reporter System have been added to the ordinary methods of citation. 

While no banker can be his own lawyer, he may by some observation and study 
acquire at least a working knowledge of the general legal principles governing his 
business. Indeed, no one to whom the management of a bank is committed can 
afford to be ignorant of these principles. We know of no compilation of banking 
laws so complete and reliable as Morse on Banks and Banking. It is a requisite part 
of the equipment of a carefully managed bank. 
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2b the Legislature : 

Fifteen trust companies, having a combined capital of $7,900,000, and nearly an equal 
amount of paid-in surplus, were organized during the year ended September 90, 1902 , and in 
the same time previously authorized trust companies increased their capital in the sum of 
$4,100,000. Besides this, one company with a capital and paid-in surplus aggregating $2,000,000 
was authorized in October, two companies are at present proceeding to increase their capital, 
and a dozen or more applications to establish trust companies have been submitted to me, 
either tentatively or formally, several of which have been denied, while others remain under 
consideration. This has been conspicuously the noteworthy feature in the business of the 
department for the year, and the tendency which it denotes demands most careful consid- 
eration. 

It is impracticable to make a comparison of the condition of the trust companies as of the 
close of one fiscal year with another, these companies being required to report to the depart- 
ment only as of the first days of January and July. From July 1, 1901, to July 1. 1902, the 
increase in capital was nearly $0,000,000, in surplus and undivided profits over $16,000,000, 
and in total resources over $100,000,000— nearly all of which, as to the last two items, was made 
in the latter half of the yean neither the deposits nor the aggregate resources of these com- 
panies have changed materially from July to January. The increase in capital, surplus and 
undivided profits, however, was nearly proportionate for each period. Prosperity was 
enjoyed by the companies generally for the entire year, and still continues. In this respect 
there seems to be no ground for apprehension in any quarter, but that all of the companies 
of receut organization are prosecuting business along lines which consist with dignity and 
that non-interference with other Institutions— particularly Savings banks— which ought to 
obtain, is not so sure. 

I refer particularly to an unseemly striving by a small number of trust companies of com- 
paratively recent organization to gain deposits of a character belonging properly to Savings 
banks only. Not only should trust companies not have these accounts, but the methods 
employed in some instances to attract them reflect upon the Institutions by reason of having 
a tendency to cheapen them in the public estimation. Theoretically, at least, trust compa- 
nies are established mainly to fill a field within which banks can not act, and their transac- 
tions are naturally expected to be on a large scale. For them, then, to betray an anxiety to 
multiply accounts of only a dollar or two, or even of five or ten dollars each, and almost to 
canvass from house to house for them, is a sort of business that must humiliate, and which,, 
if the law gave power to me in the premises, 1 would certainly require to be discontinued. 

In nearly every city, except New York, where a trust company has been organized of 
late, and which contains a Savings bank, the withdrawals of money from the 8avlngs banks 
in the few months following the beginning of business by the trust company have exceeded 
the deposits. In some cases this showing results undoubtedly from a transfer of investment 
accounts from the Savings banks to the trust companies, which is not only quite legitimate, 
but altogether desirable. Accounts of this character ought never to have been taken by 
Savings banks, and I have endeavored throughout my administration to bring about their 
elimination. But for trust companies to solicit deposits that are savings, and to bid against 
the Savings banks for them, violates the spirit of the law certainly, and in a degree discredits 
the trust company and constitutes a possible danger to it. The depositors who open such 
accounts are peculiarly susceptible to alarm and panic, and when their fears are once aroused 
it becomes impossible soon to allay them. They are incalculably more liable than the average 
business men to start a run, and, having started It, will continue it longer and with more vio- 
lent demonstrations. The 8avlngs banks have abundant means of protection against such 
demonstrations, by reason of their power to require a sixty days’ notice of intention to 
withdraw a deposit, but iet a crowd of wild and excited men and women present themselves 
at the doors of a trust company, and it would be marvelous if it were able to escape sus- 
pension. 

Banks of Deposit and Discount. 

The year’s record as to banks of deposit and discount has been quite different from that 
in respect to trust companies, not indeed as regards safety and prosperity, for I doubt if the 
8tate banks of New York, taking them as a whole, have ever been stronger and freer from 
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practices open to criticism. But a variety of causes has contributed to a decrease in their 
number, and also to an apparent reduction in their total assets. The New Tork State Bank- 
ing Company of Syracuse was closed by me September 18 last, because a heavy loss made it 
inexpedient and unsafe that it should continue business. The bank had been under close sur- 
veillance for some months previously, and its management was required to keep in closest 
touch with the department. Its embarrassment was thus communicated to me even before 
a public suspicion had been excited in regard to It, and I was in possession before any run 
had been made. Promptly thereafter an arrangement was effected with another bank in 
Syracuse, whereby the failed bank's assets and business were taken over, and payment in full 
of every liability of the New Tork State Banking Company, except to its stockholders, was 
guaranteed. The money of depositors was in this way released wtthtn less than ten days, and 
the losses of the stockholders fixed at the minimum. One other bank was found during the 
year to have its capital Impaired as the result of losses extending over a period of several 
years, and the impairment was made good by an assessment upon the stockholders, which 
they fully paid, and so put the institution on a better footing than it had been in a long time. 
Otherwise, none of the banks of the 8tate have given occasion for anxiety during the year. 

As explaining the decrease in the number of banks, and in the aggregate of their resour- 
ces, three were taken over by National banks, three were absorbed by trust companies which 
were organized to succeed them, five were merged into other State banks, and four went into 
the national system by conversion. Two of these latter were the largest State banks in the 
State outside of New York city, having an aggregate of resources considerably exceeding 
$20,0(10,000. The understanding is that they effected the change solely that they might qualify 
themselves to receive moneys from the United States Treasury on deposit. No other suffi- 
cient reason could be assigned to induce the change. It may perhaps be true that in the 
smaller cities and villages the name “ National ” in connection with a bank comprehends some 
popular prestige over that of “ State,” but otherwise the one system has little or no advan- 
tage over the other, either as regards safety or the possibility of earnings. In the case of the 
two banks referred to, they had been too long established, and their character for strength 
and sagacious and accommodating management was too well assured, to require that they 
should make any change merely for a possible effect upon the public mind. 

Besides these changes, three other banks which had continued to report to this depart- 
ment, though they had long before ceased to do an active business, are now formally entered 
in the list of closed banks. 

Thirteen State banks were organized during the fiscal year, six of which are located in the 
City of Greater New York. Their combined capital is $975,000. In addition, three banks 
which were merged into other State banks were continued as branches of the surviving insti- 
tutions, and ten other branches were opened. The whole number of branches of banks in 
New York at the close of the fiscal year was thirty-seven, of which fourteen were maintained 
by the Corn Exchange Bank, which was the first to enter the field, and which has found its 
operations therein very satisfactory. A number of branches have been authorized since 
October 1. Reports are required to show separately the deposits in each of these branches, 
but, of course, in calculating the number of banks only the parent institutions are included. 

The number of discount banks which reported to this department in September, under the 
final call in the fiscal year, was one hundred and ninety-four, which, however. Included four 
that had some time before edased to do active business, and two that closed before the end 
of the month, while one that had not then begun business is not included. The aggregate 
capital of the banks reporting was $28,715,700, their combined surplus and undivided profits 
$29,811,018, and tbelr aggregate resources $351,716,184, which is almost exactly the amount 
shown by the reports of corresponding date in 1900, but is $52,000,000 below the aggregate in 
September, 1901, when it was the largest, with one exception, that had been reported in a 
period of thirty-six years. Allowing for the amount of assets of the banks that went out of 
the system during the year, the condition of those remaining approximates very closely to 
that reported by them the year before. 

During the same period there were seventeen National banks organized in this State, hav- 
ing a combined capital of $4,500,000, and seven, with a capital of $1,950,000, went into liquida- 
tion. The whole number of National banks engaged in business in New York September 15, 
the date of reporting, was three hundred and fifty-two, whose aggregate capital was $126,- 
066,340, surplus and undivided profits $128,740,537, and total resources $1,598,712,277. The gain 
in resources during the year was $111,452,288, or $63,000,000 less than the increase for the pre- 
ceding year. Three National banks were chartered in New York between the date of the Sep- 
tember report and the close of the month, making a total of three hundred and fifty-five in 
existence in this State September 30. 

Savings Banks. 

One hundred and twenty-seven Savings banks reported July 1, 1902, a reduction of one 
from the number reporting six months before. The Empire State Savings Bank in Buffalo, 
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which was formerly the National Savings Bank, and which was ascertained ten years ago to 
have lost twenty-two per cent, of its resources, or over $400,000, by the thefts of one of its 
officers, has gone into liquidation with arrangements to pay its depositors in full. After the 
defalcation the bank's liability to depositors was scaled by order of the supreme court to 
make it equal to its assets, and a hard struggle was made to recover confidence and to gain 
new business. It was not successful in a degree calculated to encourage a continuation of it, 
and in June the trustees decided to close the bank, and arranged later with a trust company, 
under exceedingly advantageous terms, to liquidate the affairs of the institution and to pay 
the depositors upon demaud all that was due them. According to the reports of the remain- 
ing Savings banks on July 1, 1902, the amount due depositors had apparently increased in one 
year by the sum of $64,037,378 to $1,051,689,186, but, since the Empire 8tate Savings Bank is not 
Included, the real increase was $65,428,825. Only twice in the history of the Savings banks of 
this State has a larger growth been made in any year, and but for two factors it might per- 
haps have stood unexampled. There has been a considerable diversion of deposits from 
Savings banks to trust companies, as explained earlier in this report, and as the result of 
disclosures made through examinations by this department a large number of duplicate or 
excessive accounts in Savings banks have been reduced to the legal limit. 

The Savings banks have now paid taxes for two years under the law imposing a franchise 
tax upon them equal to one per centum on the par value of their surplus, and by comparison 
with the rates of dividends which they reported as having paid during the year 1900, before 
the act imposing the tax was passed, with those paid during the first half of the current cal- 
endar year, I find that one hundred and two institutions made no change, that three increased, 
that changes by three others appear to have been only a new equalizing of rates paid to dif- 
ferent classes of depositors, and that nineteen made reductions. Of these last all but two 
were decreases from four per cent., which brought them into line with the movement in this 
direction that had been proceeding on the part of nearly all Savings banks for some years 
previously, and which was merely an adjustment of dividends to earnings, made imperative 
by the downward tendency in interest rates on high-class securities that has prevailed for a 
generation. Included in the nineteen is the largest Savings bank in the State, which had paid 
in 1899 only the rate that it now maintains, and which afterward advanced its rate for two or 
three periods, but with no expectation of being able to hold to it. It is entirely safe to say 
that in every case where a reduction has been made it would have taken place exactly as it 
has done had no tax been imposed, for that tax amounts only to one-fourteenth of one per 
cent, upon the deposits, and the par value surplus of the banks, according to its determina- 
tion by the Comptroller for the purposes of taxation, shows an increase from 1901 to 1902 
amounting to $3,189,208, which, of course, represents net earnings after the payment of divi- 
dends. The policy of taxing Savings banks is undoubtedly fairly open to a difference of 
opinion, but there can be no excuse for representing that because of any tax imposed by the 
St'ite of New York the depositors in the Savings banks are receiving less return than they 
would enjoy otherwise. It is pertinent to add also that the taxation of Savings banks is not 
practiced in New York alone. Every State in New England has levied such a tax for years 
past, and all of them at rates considerably higher than that which obtains in New York— some 
of them nine or ten times higher. 

But while this taxation is to be recognized, and should be gracefully accepted, as the 
establishedipolicy of the State, it should be regarded also as a covenant with the banks and 
their depositors that the present rate is all that they ought to be made to bear, and that it 
will not be increased. This understanding may be best promoted by avoidance on the part 
of the banks of any appearance of attempting to evade payment of a single dollar which can 
properly be claimed from them under the law, and by scrupulously excluding from their 
depositors those who would use the Savings banks for investment funds, and with the aim of 
escaping taxes which otherwise they might be compelled to pay. 

Mortgage, Loan and Investment Company. 

The first domestic company to organize under Article VII of the Banking Law, provision 
for which was made in 1896, was chartered in April last. Its title Is the New York Mortgage 
and Security Company, and its capital is $1,000,000. 1 ts certificate of incorporation states the 
purpose for which the corporation is formed to be to exercise the powers enumerated in the 
statute, which in substance are : To sell, offer for sale or negotiate bonds or notes secured by 
deed of trust or mortgages on real property, or choses in action owned, issued or guaranteed 
by it, to receive money or property in installments or otherwise, and to enter into any con- 
tract, engagement or undertaking for the withdrawal of such money or property at any 
time, with any increase thereof, or for the payment of any sum of money at any time, either 
fixed or uncertain. Rut the corporation can not do a general deposit business until it shall 
have deposited with the Superintendent of Banks bonds of the value of ten per centum of its 
capital, to be held by him in trust for the security of its depositors and creditors. 
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Personal Loan Associations. 

Some of the results following the amendment In 1002 of the act for the incorporation of 
associations for lending money on the pledge or mortgage of personal property have been 
interesting and somewhat surprising. Until March last, such associations were under no 
official supervision, and their privileges under the law were so broad that their charges to 
borrowers were seldom less than at the rate of fifty to sixty per cent, per annum, and in some 
instances ran up to three or four hundred per cent. It was, of course, intolerable that such 
exactions should be permitted, and upon the face of it even approved by the State; and, 
wisely, the Legislature proceeded to require that the interest rates and other charges which 
these associations might exact from borrowers should be less exorbitant, and to subject the 
associations to official supervision and examination. They are now forbidden to take any 
greater interest or discount for a loan than two per centum per month, but they may charge 
also a fee of one dollar if the loan is for fifty dollars or less, and two dollars If over that sum, 
for the first examination of the property pledged or mortgaged, and for drawing and filing 
the necessary papers, and for all other expenses, which charge, however, shall not, upon any 
pretext whatever, be repeated within one year upon any renewal or extension of a loan. 
Undoubtedly the business which most of these associations prosecute is not ol an alluring 
character to men of fine sensibilities, and it comprehends unusual hazards. Yet it would seem 
that a rate of interest four times higher than that sanctioned by law in ordinary business 
transactions, with authorization to make in addition a special charge on each loan for exami- 
nation of the security, would assure a margtn of profit calculated to tempt certain types of 
lenders of money, and to be regarded even by them as reasonably remunerative. But, so far 
as ascertained, seventy of the one hundred and ten of these associations which were in busi- 
ness when the amendatory act was passed have either gone into voluntary dissolution, or 
have ceased operations, and practically abandoned their charters. The number can not now 
be stated with exactness, for my examiner to whom commissions were issued for examina- 
tion of all of these associations reports that in some cases he has been unable to locate the 
offices of associations, or to discover any one who would admit a connection with them, and 
letters mailed from this department to their last known addresses are returned undelivered 
because the addressees can not be found. Reports are received almost weekly from associa- 
tions claiming that they have gone out of business. The real test of the number which have 
discontinued will come next month, when renewal bonds must be filed by those intending to 
continue operations. Those which have been dissolved, and those which have simply aban- 
doned business, claim that, with the losses which are necessarily incident to their operations, 
they can not live at the rates which the present law permits them to charge. It is represented 
that cleverness in its bad signification and rapacity are not confined wholly to those who 
make the loans, but that these latter are many times made the victims of deliberately planned 
attempts to defraud, such as giving the same chattel as security for more than one loan, and 
even of obtaining loans on chattels the ownership of which is vested in some one other than 
the borrower. However careful the lenders may be, the percentage of their losses to the 
whole amount they loan is said to be large. Such associations as were organized, and are 
conducted primarily, to extend relief in the spirit of charity to those “ deemed in need of 
pecuniary assistance, 11 with the reservation that nevertheless some reasonable return must 
be earned on their invested capital, appear to be able under the amended law to accomplish 
both of the objects specified ; but those which are looking only to the employment of their 
money so that its increment shall be the last farthing that it is possible to extort have appar- 
ently found this field insufficiently attractive and fruitful, and many of their managers are 
believed to have turned from corporate to individual loaning of the same character, notwith- 
standing the latter is unlawful. In some cases loans of the character under consideration 
purport now to be made from without the State. 

Regarding the net results of the amendment of the law, so far as they bear upon the terms 
to which borrowers of the class whom it is intended to benefit have to submit, it is not cer- 
tain that these fare better now than was formerly the case. Of course, not all of them are 
the very poor. On the contrary, there are included among them not a few who are well to 
do, but who, because of not having an established credit status, or perhaps because of desir- 
ing to conceal the fact of their borrowing, prefer to go to such an association rather than to 
a bank. 

But no matter of what classes they may be, or whether the rates they pay have been 
increased or diminished, the amended law has taken from the State the stigma of sanctioning 
practices in comparison with which, in some instances, robbery would have been almost pre- 
ferable, and cruel rapacity in this direction can no longer cloak with respectability those who 
practice it, nor continue the pretense that it is exercised in the name of charity. The 
amended act should stand unchanged, at least until experience under it by deserving associa- 
tions shall have had time to test its provisions thoroughly and determine with certainty 
whether it is practicable to earn under them a reasonable percentage above expenses on their 
capital. 
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Banking Law Amendments. 

The amendment* made in 1002 to the Banking Law and other statutes relating to institu- 
tions subject to the supervision of the Superintendent of Banks are herewith summarised : 

Section five of the Banking Law was amended to authorise the appointment in the bank- 
ing department of a second deputy, whose duties are “especially with reference to thesuper- 
viflion, under the direction of the Superintendent, of building and mutual loan corporations 
or associations, co-operative loan associations, and mortgage, loan or Investment corpora- 
tions.” In effect this simply gives the clerk heretofore in charge the status of a deputy, and 
adds nothing to the expense of conducting the department. 

An amendment to section one hundred and sixteen of the Banking Law adds Los Angeles, 
California, to the list of cities whose bonds New York Savings banks may purchase, and 
increases the amount which these institutions may loan on bond and mortgage on real estate 
from fifty to sixty per centum of the value of the property underlying the loan ; it also 
further extends the list of railroad bonds in which the Savings banks may invest a portion 
of their deposits, and increases such portion from twenty percent, to twenty-five per cent., 
with the right to purchase admissible bonds of New York State railroads up to ten. instead 
of five, per cent, of the whole amount due depositors. 

The Penal Code was amended so as to extend the penalty it imposes for receiving deposits 
in an insolvent institution, when it is known by its officers or agents to be insolvent, to pri- 
vate bankers. The section had theretofore referred only to incorporated banks, individual 
bankers, and Savings banks. 

Chapter seventy-eight of the Laws of 1902 amends somewhat radically the act for the 
incorporation of associations lending money upon a pledge or mortgage of personal property 
in certain counties of the State. The Superintendent of Banks is required by the terms of 
the amended law to cause an examination of every such corporation at least once in every 
year, for the expense of which specific service the corporations are to reimburse the depart- 
ment, as they are required also to pay each an equitable share of the office expenses incurred 
on their account. The restrictions contained in Chapter seventy-eight of the Laws of 1908 
are more severe than were formerly imposed upon such associations, reducing the rates of 
interest which they may charge upon loans, and forbidding, under any pretext whatever, 
more than one charge within a year for the examination of the property to be pledged or 
mortgaged, or for drawing or filing papers, or for any services or expenses. 



Roster of the Department. 



The list of officers and employees of the department on October 1, 1902, with the rate of 
compensation of each, is shown herewith : 



Frederick D. Kilburn, Superintendent 

William J. Youngs, Deputy Superintendent 

George I. Skinner, Second Deputy Superintendent 

Frederick J. Seaver, Confidential Clerk and Private Secretary to Superin- 
tendent 

John D. Moriarty, Chief Clerk and Examiner 

James S. Love, Clerk and Examiner 

T. M. Romeyn, Clerk and Examiner 

Anna G. Bristow, Stenographer 

A. I. Rand, Stenographer and Clerk ; 

C. J. Wilkinson, Stenographer 

Carrie M. Clancy, Stenographer 



$7,000 

4,000 

4.000 

8.000 
2,7u0 
1,600 
1,200 
1,000 
1,200 
1,200 
1,000 



B. S. W. Clark, Examiner 

G. S. Leonard. Examiner 

A. C. Judson, Examiner 

E. H. Thompson, Examiner 

M. W. Hutchins, Examiner 

David O. Batterson, Examiner. 

Ezra White, Examiner 

Arthur Wilson, Examiner 

A. T. Campbell, Examiner 

8. L. Slade, Examiner 

H. J. Young, Examiner 

C. W. Hermans, Examiner 

W. S. Allen, Examiner 

J. S. McMaster, Examiner 

P. B. Warner, Examiner 

R. W. Humphrey, Examiner. . . 

. N. T. Killip, Examiner 



Per diem 

when actually employed. 
. $18 and railroad fare. 

. 18 and railroad fare. 

. 18 and railroad fare. 

. 15 and railroad fare. 

. 15 and railroad fare. 

. 14 and railroad fare. 

. 12 and railroad fare. 

. 12 and railroad fare. 

. 12 and railroad fare. 

. 10 and railroad fare. 

. 10 and railroad fare. 

. 10 and railroad fare. 

. 10 and railroad fare. 

. 10 and railroad fare. 

. 10 and railroad fare. 

8 and railroad fare. 

8 and railroad fare. 
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Total Resources. 

The total resources of the several classes of institutions under the supervision of this 
department, as shown by their reports as of the dates indicated, are as follows : 



Banks of deposit and discount, September 6, 1000 $361,716,184 

Savings banks, July 1, 1903 1,167,683,387 

Trust companies, July 1, 1900 1,078,010,686 

Safe deposit companies, July 1, 1900 6,964,370 

Foreign mortgage companies, January 1, 1900. 6,347,568 

Building and loan associations, January 1, 1900 66,726,941 



Total $0,666,661,080 

The gain over the previous year is 119,749,161 



And since January, 1896, the time I became Superintendent of Banks, 1,104,273,616 



New Banks. 

Thirteen new banks were organized during the fiscal year, or five more than in the pre- 
vious year, and eleven more than during the fiscal year 1900-01. They are as follows : 

Name and Location. 

Bank of Washington Heights, New York October 

The Bank of North Hempstead, Port Washington Deoembc 

Cattaraugus County Bank, Little Valley January 

The State Bank of Seneca Falls N. Y., Seneca Falls... .Febn; 

International Banking Company, New York Febn 

Coney Island and Bath Beach Bank, New York April 

Centre Moriches Bank, Centre Moriohes. April 

The Borough Bank of Brooklyn, Brooklyn May 

Stuyvesant Heights Bank, Brooklyn May 

The Farmers’ Bank of Springville, Erie County, N 

Y., Springville July 

Citizens’ State Bank, Fredonia. July 

The Royal Bank of New York, New York July 

Bank of Steuben, HorneUsville August 



Date of 




authorization. 


Capital. 


.October 


04, 1901 


$200,000 


December 80, 1901 


25,000 


January 


0, 1902 


25,000 


.February 26, 1900 


60,000 


February 28, 1900 


100,000 


April 


15, 1900 


100,000 


April 


28, 1900 


05,000 


.May 


6, 1900 


100,000 


.May 


13, 1900 


100,000 


July 


14, 1900 


50,000 


July 


09, 1900 


60.000 


July 


80, 1900 


100,000 


August 


08, 1902 


50,000 






. $975,000 



Closed Banks. 

Nominally there were nineteen banks closed during the year, but three of the number 
hadiceased to do business long before, and three closed only to reopen as branches of other 
banks into which they had been merged. 

(Some of the banks in this list have been reorganized as National banks.— Editor.) 

Name and Location. 

Bank of the State of New York,* New York February 

The Mechanics and Traders’ Bank of Brooklyn, 

Brooklyn January 

Ellicott Square Bank.* Buffalo February 

Park Bank of Albany, Albany March 

The Marine Bank of Buffalo, Buffalo March 

Manufacturers and Traders’ Bank, Buffalo April 

Kings County Bank of Brooklyn, Brooklyn April 

Eleventh Ward Bank, New York April 

Merchants’ Bank, Buffalo April 

The Lumber Exchange Bank, *North Tonawanda. ..April 

Buffalo Commercial Bank, Buffalo April 

Union Bank, Buffalo June 

Schenectady Bank, Schenectady J une 

Union Square Bank of the City of New York, N. Y. July 

White PlaiDS Bank, White Plains July 

Empire State Bank, New York July 

German- American Bank of Tonawanda, ♦Tona- 
wanda August 

City Bank of New Rochelle, New Rochelle 

New York State Banking Company,+ Syracua 

Total 

♦In liquidation. + Failed. 



Date of closing. 


Capital. 


.February 


8, 1900 


$100,000 


.January 


14, 1900 


100,000 


.February 


05. 1899 


300,000 


.March 


15, 1900 


100,000 


.March 


31, 1900 


200,000 


.April 


0, 1902 


1,000,000 


.April 


8, 1900 


160,000 


..April 


26, 1902 


100,000 


..April 


08, 1900 


300,000 


..April 


27, 1897 


100,000 


.April 


30, 1900 


050,000 


..June 


5, 1900 


200,000 


..June 


14, 1902 


100,000 


r . July 


7, 1900 


200,000 


..July 


24, 1902 


100,000 


.July 


04, 1900 


100,000 


. August 


3, 1808 


100,000 


..September 17, 1900 


100,000 


.September 18, 1900 


100,000 






. $3,720,000 
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Increase op Capital Stock. 



Name and Location. 

Manufacturers and Traders' Bank, Buffalo 

Union Bank of Brooklyn, Brooklyn 

Corn Exchange Bank, New York 

White Plains Bank, White Plains 

State Bank of Tonawanda, North Tona wanda. 
The Mechanics and Traders’ Bank, New York. 

Bank of the Metropolis, New York 

City Bank of New Rochelle, New Rochelle. . .. 
Jefferson Bank, New York 

Total 



Dale of increase 


Incrcateof 


of capital. 


capitaL 


..March 


12, 1902 


$100,000 


...April 


8, 1902 


100,000 


...May 


6, 1902 


000.000 


...May 


6, 1902 


50,000 


. . . May 


20, 1902 


100,000 


...June 


5, 1902 


800,000 


...June 


10, 1902 


700,000 


...August 


29, 1902 


50,000 


...September 17, 1908 


200,000 






. $2,200,000 



Assets and Liabilities. 

The condition of the banks of deposit and discount, as reported by them September 6, 1902, 
is summarized In comparison with their condition as shown by their reports of corresponding 
date in 1901 : 



Assets. 

Loans and discounts, less due from directors 

Liability of directors as makers 

Overdrafts 

Due from trust companies, banks, bankers and brokers 

Real estate 

Mortgages owned 

Stocks and bonds 

Specie 

United States legal tenders and circulating notes of 

National banks 

Cash items 

Assets not included in any of the above heads 

Add for cents 

Totals 

Liabilities. 

Capital 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits 

Due depositors on demand 

Due to trust companies, banks, bankers and brokers. . . 

Due to Savings banks 

Due to the Treasurer of the State of New York 

Amount due not included in any of the above beads. . . 
Add for cents 

Totals 



1901. 

$220,779,880 

8,804,500 

172,088 

32,987,955 

11,239,914 

3,935,028 

28,796,519 

83,700,288 

18,090,514 

43,500.242 

1,512,285 

648 



$403,477,311 



$28,245,700 

18,218,537 

10,958,231 

291,110,981 

38,035,164 

18,500,749 

2,768,470 

548,106 

807 

$406,477,811 



1909. 

$217,779,773 

7,808,078 

172,687 

28,728,881 

10,024,906 

4,187,257 

25,472,772 

25,025,191 

14,403,319 

15,619,187 

1,796,989 

034 



$851,710,184 



$20,715,700 

19,029,616 

10,181,402 

244,845,629 

35,635,025 

12.573,380 

1,782,105 

1,008,060 

308 

$351,710,184 



Securities and Cash Held in Trust. 



Securities and cash had been deposited with the Superintendent of Banks in trust by the 
several hanks, individual bankers and trust companies, and were heid by him at the close of 
the fiscal year, as herewith shown : 



United States 2 per cent, bonds $185,000 

United States 8 per cent, bonds 18,000 

United States 4 per cent, bonds 171,000 

United States 5 per cent, bonds 2.000 

New York 8tate 8 per cent, bonds. . 3,000 

New York State 814 per cent, bonds. 100,000 

New York county 3 3-10 per cent. 

bonds 50,000 

New York city 214 percent, bonds.. 500,000 
New York city 3 per cent, bonds.. . . 717,400 

New York city 314 per cent, bonds.. 4,620,000 
Brooklyn city 8 per cent, bonds 230,000 



Brooklyn city 814 per cent, bonds. . . $350,000 

Brooklyn city 4 per cent, bonds 100,000 

Niagara Falls city 4 per cent, bonds. 20,000 
Rochester city 314 per cent, bonds. . 50,000 

Rochester city 6 per cent, bonds. . . . 30,000 

Middletown city 314 per cent, bonds. 20.000 

Albany city 314 per oent. bonds 41,750 

Jamestown city 4 per oent. bonds. . 20,000 

Bonds and mortgages 50,000 

Cash 378 



Total $7,218,528 
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RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Miscellaneous. 

No corporation formed under or subject to the Banking Law Is required to Ale its certifi- 
cate of incorporation in the office of the Secretary of State, and yet section forty-six of the 
Stock Corporation Law provides that a duplicate of every certificate of tncrease or reduction 
of the capital stock of such a corporation shall be filed in that office, and omits to require its 
filing in the office of the Superintendent of Banks, where duplicates of the certificates so 
amended are filed, and where, if records are to be kept complete and unbroken, and if there 
is to be the certainty of knowledge on the part of the Superintendent which should be had 
concerning operations in this direction by the institutions under his charge, all changes from 
the original should be filed. 

There can be no good reason why they should be filed with the Secretary of State at all, 
or that these corporations should be put to the annoyance and expense which such a useless 
filing imposes. It is therefore recommended that section forty-six of the Stock Corporation 
Law be amended so as to omit from it the requirement for such filing with the Secretary of 
8tate by banking corporations, and to provide that these certificates be filed instead in the 
office of the Superintendent of Banks. 

Section one hundred and fifty-nine of the Banking Law provides, among other things, that 
no trust company ” shall hold stock in any private corporation to an amount in excess of ten 
per cent, of the capital of the corporation holding such stock.” Because the caption of the 
section Is only. M Investments of capital and deposits,” there are good lawyers who interpret 
the quoted restrictions as not applying at ali to the investment of surplus, and who contend 
that a trust company may lawfully Invest its entire surplus, regardless of the amount thereof 
in comparison with Its capital, in the stock of any single private corporation. 

That construction seems to me quite untenable; nor, in my opinion, should any trust 
company have so great a latitude in its operations as could be exercised thereunder. The 
only active trust companies to which trouble, or the shadow of it, has come within the past 
two or three years suffered such experience by reason of having locked up unwarranted pro- 
portions of their assets in single lines of securities. 

The existing limitation, as I construe it, might, however, be extended without harm so as 
to permit investments of the kind in question up to ten per cent, of the combined capital and 
surplus of the holding Institution; but in any event the meaning of the section should be 
made so plain that there can be no possible room for dispute concerning it. 

Foreign Trust Companies. 

Whether a foreign trust company may come into this State to do any business whatever 
is difficult to determine under the statutes as they now stand. The General Corporation Law 
requires that every foreign stock corporation, other than a moneyed corporation, desiring to 
do business in this State must first procure from the Secretary of State a certificate in such 
form as to make it amount to a license. 

As to moneyed corporations there is provision requiring foreign insurance companies to 
be licensed by the Superintendent of Insurance, and the Banking Law authorizes specifically 
the Superintendent of Banks to license foreign mortgage, loan or investment companies and 
foreign building and loan associations to come into New York and do business here, but 
nowhere in the law is there even a suggestion that the Superintendent of Banks may under 
any conditions extend such privilege to any foreign discount bank, foreign Savings bank, 
foreign safe deposit company, or foreign trust company. Is it sup posable when the State has 
been thus careful to require of the classes of foreign corporations to which it affirmatively 
extends the advantages of its markets and natural resources, and the protection of its laws 
and access to its courts, that they shall not prosecute operations in the State except by 
express authorization of some on? of its officials, it could contemplate that the particular 
classes of corporations which, when organized under its own laws, it supervises most closely 
and restricts most rigorously, should be free to establish offices and transact business here 
without authorization, and subject to no requirement to pay taxes, file leports, or submit to 
visitation ? 

To ask the question is, it seems to me, to answer it. Such a privilege is apparently nowhere 
contemplated in any statute of New York, and in view of the increasing tendency of foreign 
trust companies to open and maintain offices in the State, and especially in the metropolis, it 
would seem advisable that the Legislature make the implied prohibition express and absolute. 
Not only do such companies involve the banking department in expense to investigate them, 
which often proves a very difficult labor, but they frequently have corporate titles so similar 
to those of domestic corporations nominally of the same class as to cause annoyance and 
confusion, if not such as to be calculated to deceive. 
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More than one complaint based upon such grounds has come to me, and there is a strong 
sentiment on the part of our own corporations that they are entitled to protection in the 
exclusive enjoyment of names which they have taken with the State’s sanction, and under 
which they have built up enviable reputations and a prosperous business. But the matter is 
one which can not be controlled if foreign moneyed corporations are to be suffered to open 
offloes at will in New York, and advertise for business there. It Is, however, but one of the 
arguments for legislative prohibition of the practice, and, in my judgment, foreign moneyed 
corporations chartered with powers, or with corporate titles suggesting powers, akin to those 
possessed by our domestic trust companies should be excluded by an express enactment from 
coming Into this State to do any bostness whatever. That course would, I think, be but an 
affirmative declaration of what has always constituted the purpose and policy of the State in 
this direction, and it would serve to prevent contention and to make the course to be pur- 
sued by the Superintendent of Banks clear, and not open to defiance or even dispute. 

But if the legislature should, in its wisdom, deem this prohibition impolitic, then I thin* 
it should provide expressly that such companies may maintain offices and do business in this 
State only upon the condition that they procure licenses, renewable annually, from the 
Superintendent of Banks, which licenses shall specify the nature of the business they may do 
under a precise definition of the powers they may enjoy, to be contained in the statute itself. 
8uch statute should prohibit them unqualifiedly from taking deposits, or acting as trustee, 
guardian, executor or administrator in this State, and should prohibit to them also the use of 
any name which, in the opinion of the Superintendent of Banks, is sufficiently like that of 
any domestic trust company as to be likely to cause confusion. The statute, further, should 
subject companies so admitted to do business in New York to examination by the Superin- 
tendent of Banks, and oblige them to report to him. 

The Matter op Authorization of Trust Companies. 

The Clearing-House Association in New York adopted new rules some months ago which 
were interpreted quite generally as amounting to a declaration of belief by that body that 
the organization of new banking institutions, and especially of trust companies, in the 
metropolis was proceeding at too rapid a rate, and should be checked. The new rules provi- 
ded, among other things, that no institution should thereafter be permitted to clear through 
a member of the association until it shall have been in actual operation for one year, and also 
that no Institution thereafter chartered shall be entitled to clear unless it maintains such a 
legal reserve as the clearing-house may prescribe. So vast is the power of this association, 
and so advantageous the facilities and the support which it affords, that upon the announce- 
ment of these rules it was widely assumed that there would not soon be many additions to 
the list of banks and trust companies in New York city, but nevertheless, seven trust compa- 
nies have since been authorized, and the completion of two other similar organizations is in 
process. 

In granting such authorizations In New York city, however, I am not to be understood, 
as explained in a former report, as affirming a confident belief that they are needed there. 
My position in this matter has been simply that it is quite impossible for me to determine 
intelligently, especially in the great financial district of the commercial metropolis of Amer- 
ica, with its throbbing financial life and multiform gigantic interests, that there is not a field 
for still another company in which capitalists of the highest character, proven shrewdness 
and wise judgment, and intimately associated with business interests there, are willing to 
Join their names and invest their money : and therefore that it would be presumptuous and 
a mere arbitrary exercise of power to assume to do so. The exercise of the discretion which 
the Banking Law commands the Superintendent to employ in determining whether to grant 
or deny an application for authorization of a trust company is thus comparatively easy in 
that particular district, but is often exceedingly difficult and perplexing elsewhere. 

In the consideration of such applications made from outside the district named, no hard 
and fast rule has been followed, but each case has been weighed on its own particular merits, 
and decisions rendered which seemed to me to be just and most likely, upon the whole, to 
promote “the public convenience and advantage.” If mistakes have been made in any of 
these determinations, I am confident that they do not consist in rejections nor in any prefer- 
ence that has been shown as between two sets of applicants. 

Ordinarily I have been averse to authorizing a trust company where it was manifest, in 
my opinion, that it would gain no legitimate trust business, but must make its operations 
almost exclusively of a banking character : and this view has been held the more strongly if 
it appeared that the banking capital already employed in the locality was adequate to its 
commercial and industrial demands. Nothing can be clearer to my mind, though applicants 
for trust company charters often close their eyes to it, than that it would not promote “the 
public convenience and advantage” to permit the multiplication of banking Institutions and 
the creation of a competition between them to the degree that their safety might be impaired 
or even that their strength be diminished. 
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The claim that the people would be benefited by creation of conditions which would bring* 
about the practice of the payment of interest on deposits carries no weight. Safety is the 
one pre-eminent characteristic which should distinguish banking institutions. If the banks 
pay interest on commercial deposits they must suffer in prosperity or charge higher rates on 
loans and discounts; and of distinctly savings accounts a discount bank or trust company is 
not the proper custodian. 

This statement carries the key to the matter in which I should be disposed generally to 
exercise my discretion regarding the authorization of trust companies if the law is to stand 
unchanged. But I am inclined to believe that no such discretion should be given to any offi- 
cial, and to recommend that the statute be amended in a manner to make the organization of 
trust companies as free as that of banks has been for nearly three-quarters of a century, 
except that the Superintendent of Banks be still required to be satisfied, before issuing his 
certificate of authorization, that the proposed corporators possess " general fitness for the 
discharge of the duties appertaining to such a trust/' and that they " command the confidence 
of the community in which such trust company is proposed to be located." 

Present requirements in this respect are exceedingly unsatisfactory. They impose upon 
the Superintendent the determination not only of facts which a faithful regard for his obli- 
gations must make both arduous and a cause of anxiety, but also of oonsequenoes which be 
can not possibly be sure that he measures correctly, but which, nevertheless, he must under 
the law assume to foresee and make a basis of bis conclusion. The attitude of applicants for 
charters Is not calculated to lighten such burdens. They can not, or will not, see why their 
petitions should not be granted as a matter of course, and are so persistent, even in the face 
of a rejection, that they exact more of the Superintendent's time and attention than he ought 
to be required to give to such business. 

If, however, the course here suggested be adopted, there should be provision increasing 
the minimum capital that a trust company is required to have to at least $800,000, and oblig- 
ing every such company capitalized at less that $500,000 to keep a legal reserve equal to that 
which is required of banks. Whether it would have been wise originally to have established 
a requirement for a reserve in all trust companies, it can not be profitable here to discuss. At 
least, it is not now expedient to impose it as to such Institutions in New York city, for to do 
so would withdraw so many millions of dollars from circulation that a financial disturbance 
would follow, with perhaps panic proportions and consequences. 

The clearing-house rules may be depended upon to direct a salutary restraint in this mat- 
ter upon new companies within the territory where its great power is exercised, and else- 
where the matter may be controlled by statute without apprehension of serious ill effects 
even temporarily, and with the reasonable certainty of ultimate benefits. 

Branch Offices of Trust Companies. 

The Banking Law is silent upon the question of the right of trust companies to have 
branch offices except for the following provision, contained in subdivision eleven of section 
one hundred and fifty -six : 

"No such corporation shall transact its ordinary business by branch office in any city not 
named in its certificate of incorporation as the place where its business is to be transacted." 

Of course this at least implies the oon verse, that in the city named in its charter it may 
have a branch or branches ; but as to whether the consent of the Superintendent of Banks 
must first be obtained to the opening of a branch, nothing is said. However, since the same 
question of promotion of the public convenience and advantage is in a measure involved as 
to a branch that obtains with regard to an original authorization of a trust company, it has 
been my interpretation of the statute that no trust company organized under the Banking 
Law could open and conduct a branch office without my approval. At least one specially 
chartered company claims the legal right, however, to open branches in the city where its 
principal office is located without my consent, and a former Attorney-General of the State 
held in a formal opinion that its power in that direction is undoubted. 

1 do not think that it is in the public Interest that any one trust company or any group 
of such companies should possess powers in this respect which are not enjoyed by all, and 
considerations of efficient supervision of such institutions and of a prevention of a too eager 
competition between them, which might lead to the employment of unwise or even unsafe 
practices, persuade me that oontrol in these matters should be expressly vested in the Super- 
intendent of Banks, both as regards companies specially chartered and those organized under 
the general law. Subdivision eleven of section one hundred and fifty-six of the Banking Law 
should, therefore, in my judgment be amended to provide that no trust company, however 
chartered, shall open a branch office without first gaining the consent of the Superintendent 
of Banks, which he may grant or withhold in his discretion. 

Unauthorized Savings Banks. 

A grave and vexing problem demanding legislative attention is involved in the growing 
practice among discount banks and trust companies, private bankers and even mercantile 
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associations or firms, of virtually soliciting and receiving deposits u as Savings banks.” Of 
course none of these venture so far as to represent that they are actually Savings banks, but 
in very many instances the methods they employ and the inducements they advertise are 
substantially identical with those which are of the essence of the Savings bank system, except 
that they lack the all-important guarantee of safety which distinguishes the investments of 
the latter. 

As suggested In an earlier part of this report, engagement in this character of business by 
banks and trust companies does not appeal to me as appropriate or judicious even from the 
standpoint of consideration alone of what is best for such Institutions themselves, and in its 
broader aspect it Is open to criticism as against the real Interests of those who make small 
savings, and as an improper interference In a field which the State has apparently intended to 
reserve exclusively to the Savings banks. And if it be not best that it be permitted to insti- 
tutions of this class, which are under official supervision, and as to which the double liability 
of stockholders obtains, how much more to be reprehended is the same practice on the part 
of private bankers who are under no restrictions regarding the uses to which they may put 
such moneys, or of department stores which subject the deposits made with them to the risks 
and vicissitudes of trade, and with no security whatever beyond that of the bare capital 
which the business may represent. 

Legislation should be had to stop this practice if possible. Satisfactory and sufficient 
restrictions in regard to it might more easily be determined upon if only the State had juris- 
diction of the National banks as It has of its own corporations, and yet, though this difficulty 
may stand in the way of accomplishing all that is to be desired— for the State must not impose 
conditions upon Its own institutions which might place them at a disadvantage with National 
banks— the framing of a law is feasible which will at least better some of the existing condi- 
tions. 

The supreme idea underlying the Savings banks system is to establish as surely as possible 
the safety of the deposits. The purpose to encourage frugality and thrift and to stimulate 
self-reliance and independence of character on the part of the depositors is there, too, of 
course, but the undeviating policy of the State for half a century has been to omit no safe- 
guard that could contribute to prevention of loss. Supervision has been from time to time 
made more comprehensive, and the line of investments permitted has been drawn rigidly to 
exclude all but the highest classes of securities. It will not be disputed that this course has 
been Justified by its fruits, nor that the Savings banks have not failed to repay in public bene- 
fits, through the better citizenship which their service and influence develop in their deposi- 
tors, and in other manifold ways, all of the exemptions and fostering care that the State has 
accorded them. 

The importance of not permitting confidence in these institutions to be shaken can hardly 
be overstated, and the probability can not wisely be overlooked that failures of concerns 
operating similarly to them would tend very strongly in that direction. Both with the aim 
of averting that possible calamity and of guarding the inexperienced and the helpless from 
loss of their savings, credulously placed with comparatively irresponsible establishments, the 
State should broaden and make more searching the prohibition contained in the Banking 
Law against advertising or putting forth a sign as a Savings bank, or in any way soliciting 
or receiving deposits as a Savings bank. 

The employment of distinctively Savings bank methods— such, for illustration, as the 
issuing of pass books only upon the presentation of which money can be drawn, the crediting 
quarterly or semi-annually of interest and compounding the same, and the advertising of 
rules that moneys deposited within a specified number of days from the first of a month shall 
be entitled to interest dating from the first— ought not to be permitted to any bank, trust 
company, person or persons, firm, association or corporation other than a Savings bank. If, 
however, it be thought that this can not be done without placing State banks at a disadvan- 
tage with National banks, there should be at least an enactment forbidding any business cor- 
poration, firm, association, person or persons, to solicit or receive deposits of the character 
suggested, which would cure perhaps the worst phases of the matter, inasmuch as it would 
serve to prevent mercantile establishments, and also private bankers, who are under no offi- 
cial supervision, and are irresponsible beyond their own means, from engaging in or continu- 
ing the practice. 

Merchandising and banking as a Joint business do not properly or safely go together, and 
private bankers should confine their operations along other lines. Those of them who have 
colossal fortunes, which might make their deposits safe, would not touch small savings 
accounts, and those whose safety is not so well assured ought not to be permitted to do so. 
Savinas which represent toil, denial and sacrifice have taken something out of the lives of 
those by whom they were accumulated, and they stand often as the source of hope for larger 
opportunities for the little ones, and as provision against penury in old age, and even against 
burial at the hands of charity. They are thus in a sense sacred, and the 8tate should do its 
utmost to erect every reasonable safeguard within its power for their protection. 

Respectfully submitted, 

F. D. Kilburn, Superintendent of Banks, 
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Office of the Board of Commissioners of Savings Banks, 
8tatr House, Boston, January 7, 1908. 

To the Honorable the Senate and House of Representatives in General Court assembled. 

The Board of Commissioners of Savings Banks respeotf uliy submits Part 1 of its twenty* 
seventh annual report, showing the condition at close of business, October 31, 1902, of 180 
Savings banks and thirty-eight trust companies in operation on that date. 

At the end of the year covered by the report the board had supervision over 357 active 
institutions, with assets exceeding 8806,300,000, and nine others whose affairs were in liqui- 
dation. 

During the year the following-named institutions have commenced business: Adams 
Trust Company, Boston ; City Trust Company, Boston ; B. F. Butler Co-operative Bank, 
Lowell; Bridgewater Co-operative Bank, Bridgewater. 

Savings Banks. 

Aggregate Statement of Liabilities and Assets, October 31, 1902, showing Increase or 
Decrease, as compared with Statement of October 31, 1901. 



Liabilities. 


Amount 
Oct. SI, 1909. 


Increase. Decrease. 


Deposits 


$586,937,084 

28,075,414 

11,722.821 

121,798 

88,456 


*s*t %u am i 


Guaranty fund 


1 31 1,096 


Undivided earnings 


1,404,187 | 


Due on Incomplete mortgage loans 


| $92,150 


Sundry liabilities 


1 3,709 


Total 




$624,945,574 


1 




1 



Assets. 



Amount 
Oct. SI, 1903. I 



Public funds 

Loans on public funds j 

Bank stock 

Loans on bank stock 

Railroad bonds 

Loan* on railroad bonds 

Loans on railroad stocks 

Boston Terminal Company bonds 

Real estate (for banking purposes) 

Real estate by foreclosure 

Loans on real estate 

Loans on personal security 

Loans to counties, cities and towns (notes) 

Loans on depositors’ books 

Sundry stocks, bonds and notes taken to secure 

indebtedness 

Expense account 

Premium account 

Furniture and fixtures 

Sundry assets* 



$69,820,629 

1,276.373 

18.003,737 

1,199,716 

93,943.176 

1,663,300 

594,210 

11,244,072 

5.832,336 

3,792,879 

255,116.780 

129,344.333 

14,670.139 

50,115 

228,630 
197,885 I 1 
379,402 
63,678 f 
177,744 I 



Increase. Decrease. 


3.' 

||| 

111 


$368,929 


11.17 


$156,811 


.20 


2,145,512 


2.88 


4.213 


.19 


8,077,619 


15.03 


1,040,960 


.27 


129,010 


.10 


4,637 


1.80 


1,350,525 


.93 


111,697 


.61 


9,461.613 


40.82 


10,901,241 


20.70 


1,875,756 


2.35 


2,928 


.01 


7,176 


.04 


198,957 


.13 



Cash on hand— 

In banks, on interest 

In banks, not on interest. 
In office 



Total 






$15,573,945 

454,389 

1.312,103 



19,340,438 

1624.945,574 



1,143,867 2 



.71 



•Consisting of interest and suspeuse accounts, taxes and insurance paid, real estate 

expenses, etc. 
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Liabilities. 

The item of deposits show an increase of 126,281,331, and, with one exception, is the largest 
of any one year in the history of the banks. 

The total amount of deposits, 8686,937,084, is divided among 1,660,814 open accounts, being 
an average of $368.40 to each, or $1.66 greater than at the corresponding period last year. 

The guaranty fund now amounts to 4.44 per cent, of the amount due depositors, as com- 
pared with 4.42 per cent, a year ago. 

The Increase in the undivided earnings of $1,404,187, when compared with the increase of 
less than $303,000 the preceding year, is indicative, to some extent, of the successful year which 
the institutions have enjoyed, and is undoubtedly owing, in a great measure, to the higher 
rates which have prevailed in the money market for some considerable portion of the year. 

Assets. 

The most noticeable changes in the list of assets are the decrease of over $2,000,000 in the 
amount invested in bank stocks, and an increase of nearly $11,000,000 in the amount loaned on 
personal security. The former is occasioned almost wholly by the liquidation or consolida- 
tion of many of the National banks during the year, in some of which the Savings banks were 
large owners of the stock ; while the latter may be partially attributed to the attractive rates 
in the money market previously alluded to. 

Of the total amount loaned on personal security, nearly $83,000,000, or sixty-four per cent, 
thereof, is secured by the pledge of marketable collaterals, in addition to the sureties which 
the law requires. 

A gratifying feature of the statement is that disclosing the comparatively small increase 
in the amount of real estate held by foreclosure, being the smallest for the past nine years, 
notwithstanding the amount invested in loans on real estate has been augmented over 
$70,000,000 during the same period. 

Unclaimed Deposits. 

Under the provisions of section 60 of chapter 118 of the Revised Laws, returns have been 
received from the banks of all deposits, in excess of $26, that have remained dormant for more 
than twenty years, and the details thereof will be incorporated in a supplementary report as 
authorized by law, and submitted later in the seosion. 

Dividends. 

During the year covered by the reports— 

6 banks declared dividends at the rate of 8 per cent. 



1 bank 


44 


“ 


“ m 


90 banks 


11 


“ 


“ 3* 


9 “ 


44 


it 


" 3W 


81 M 


44 


“ 


" 4 



The total amount of dividends declared was $19,924,927, being $611,134 in excess of the 
amount for the previous year. 

The average rate of dividends is 3.71+ per cent., as compared with 8.75 per cent, in the 
preceding year. 

During the year seven institutions have been added to the list of those paying dividends 
of less than four per cent, per annum, making 106 banks, out of 186, whose dividend rates are 
less than four per cent. 

Following the custom of former years, the following tables are appended : 



Dividends Declared During the Tear Ending October 31. 


1901 . 


1909. 


Banks paying at the rate of 3 per cent... 






. 2 


5 


44 


44 44 


m “ ... 






6 


1 




44 a* 


m “ ... 






. 70 


90 


“ 


II 1* 


3 K “ ... 






. 20 


.9 




II «« 


4 






. 88 


81 
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186 


5 banks paid IK per 


cent, the first term, IK per cent, the second term. 
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Statistics of Business. 





Oct. 51, 1909. 


Increase. 


Number of open accounts 


1,660,814 


67,175 


Average amount to the credit of each account. . . 


$353.40 


$1.56 


Number of deposits 


1,689,413 


144.254 


Number of withdrawals 


1*43,608 


19.195 


Amount deposited (not including dividends) 


$101,542,089*7 


$5,010,590,42 


Average of deposits. 


60.10 


2.37t 


Amount withdrawn (including dividends) 


95*84,951.56 


300,751*5t 


Average of withdrawals 


76.58 


1.45+ 


Amount of expenses 


1,374,564.27 


41,041.06 


Total earnings 


26,867,176.73 


949,968*3 


Total ordinary dividends. 

Number of loans of an amount not exceeding 


19,924,927.32 


611,134.33 


$3,000 


70,022 


306 


Number of loans upon real estate* 


83,130 


1,420 


* Averaging $3,068.89. 


+ Decrease. 





From the information given in the above table may be culled at least two features worthy 
of comment: first, that, while the number of withdrawals is 10,195 more than last year, yet 
the total amount withdrawn is over $800,000 less and the average amount witndrawn is $1.45 
less ; second, the number of deposits, exceeding the number last year by 144,254, average $2.37. 
These two factors would seem to indicate that the business of the banks during the year, in 
these particular channels, has been, to a large extent, with those people whom the institu- 
tions were designed to serve. 

The increase in the expenses of the institutions is no more than commensurate with their 
growth, as the ratio of expenses to the total deposits is less than a year ago. 

Securities Taken to Secure Indebtedness. 

To such of the banks as may now hold stocks, bonds or other securities which were 
acquired (in settlements effected to secure loans or indebtedness) on or before March 8, 1898, 
attention is called to the requirements of the tenth clause of section 28 of chapter 113 of the 
Revised Laws, which provides, in substance, that, in order to bold the same after February 
1, 1903, the permission of the board is necessary. 

Tru8t Companies. 

Two companies have commenced business during the year, making thirty-eight now in 
operation, of which sixteen maintain trust departments in addition to their ordinary banking 
departments. 

The consolidated balance sheets of both the banking and trust departments, showing the 
condition at the close of business, October 31, 1902, are as follows (cents omitted): 



Trust Departments. 



Assets. 

United States bonds $237,882 

State bonds 53,724 

City, county and town bonds 150,943 

Boston Terminal Company bonds.. 1,162 

Bank stocks A.... 386,413 

Railroad bonds 1,402,925 

Railroad stocks 3,319,995 

Loans on real estate 0,926,184 

Manufacturing stocks 637,131 

Annuities 20,800 

Notes, with collaterals as sureties. 120,222 

Notes of individuals 75,815 

Notes of corporations 142,465 

Real estate owned 2,350,580 

Cash on hand. 271,761 

Gas stocks 7,200 

Deposits in Savings banks 155,435 

Miscellaneous stocks and bonds.. . . 2, 096,766 

8undry assets. 441,950 



Total $18,778,882 

6 



$18,206*14 

155,810 

400 

415,907 



Total $18,778*82 



Liabilities. 

Trust accounts.. 

Income 

Taxes 

As executors, administrators, etc. 
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Banking Departments. 



Assets. 

United States bonds 160,600 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts 

bonds 6,878,154 

City, county and town bonds of 

New England States 662,000 

Other municipal bonds 147,180 

Loans to counties, cities and towns 

(notes) 1,886,908 

Bank stocks 807,648 

Bailroad stocks 488,948 

Railroad bonds 8,828,585 

Miscellaneous bonds 7,017,046 

Miscellaneous stocks. 8,512,550 

Loans on real estate 17,227,866 

Beal estate owned 8,807,150 

Beal estate by foreclosure 46,149 

Loans to corporations 17,546,640 

Time loans with collaterals 56,247.553 

Demand loans with collaterals 25,096,887 

Notes of individuals or firms 12,864,711 

Expense account 804,058 

Premium account 6,266 

Taxes paid 2,530 

Interest paid 63,538 

Furniture and fixtures 48,184 

Safe deposit vaults 824,714 

Overdrafts 15,041 

Due from banks. 20,269 

Revenue stamps 8,572 

Sundry assets 76,128 

Cash- 

In office 4,400,744 

In banks 26,478,800 



Total 1191,148,660 



Liabilities. 

Capital stock 114,786,000 

Surplus fund 12^55,784 

Guarantee account 160,000 

Interest 1,478,910 

Discount 810,712 

Commissions 48,499 

Earnings undivided 2,898,591 

Profit and loss. 2,296,422 

Deposits— 

Subject to oheck 140,605,666 

For payment of ooupons, etc 5,006,718 

Certificates of deposit 6,880,728 

Certified checks 861,870 

Treasurer's checks 889,008 

Sinking funds, railroads. 638,755 

Sinking funds, corporations 1,250,018 

Sinking funds, safe deposit vaults 7,400 

Dividends unpaid 18,580 

Rents, boxes and vaults. 6,357 

Due to banks and bankers 61.194 

Special trusts 881.628 

Annuities on lives 1,415,340 

Reserve for taxes. 80,087 

Reserve for dividend 4,000 

Sundry liabilities 1,196 



Total $191,148,660 

Stark as Whiton, 



Warrin E. Locke, 

Jambs O. Otis, 

Commissioners of Savings Banks. 



Proposed Financial Remedies. — In discussing the proposals put forth to pre- 
vent monetary crises, Prof. Frederick A. Cleveland, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, says, in an article published in the March number of “The Annals of the 
American Academy ” : 

“ The most remarkable feature about current discussion of dangers involved and reme- 
dies proposed is this : That while devices are suggested for still further enlarging credit issues 
of banks, by a system of ‘ assets currency,' and by propositions to secure the * deposits of 
government revenues,' as a means of providing a larger reserve for 'individual deposits,* 
not a suggestion is made that the banks themselves should strengthen their capital equip- 
ment. During the recent autumn and winter strain syndicates were organised to float new 
combinations involving hundreds of millions of new capital ; strong capital support was col- 
lected for temporary aid to banks— to strengthen money reserves till the market should be- 
come settled ; but not an effort is recorded to increase the permanent capital support for 
credit funds necessary to increased commercial demands. Each proposition made for stronger 
money reserves for the redemption of credit issues has come from those outside of banking 
circles. On the other hand, leading bankers are proposing a remedy whereby the capital of 
commercial banks may be still further reduced - the adoption of a system of 'branch bank- 
ing.’ ” 
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ACTION OF THE NEW FORK CLEARING-HOUSE ASSOCIATION. 



At a meeting of the New York Clearing-House Association, February 11, the resolution 
presented a week previous to that date to require trust companies to keep a cash reserve 
if they desire the facilities of clearing through a member of the association, was unanimously 
adopted. 

Following are the resolutions in full : 

Resolved, That section 10 of the constitution of the New York Clearing-House Associa- 
tion as amended April 06, 1880, be further amended by the adoption of the following resolu- 
tion : 

Resolved, That the clearing-house committee shall not refer to the committee on admis- 
sion under this section any application for admission into the association by any bank unless 
the amount of its unimpaired capital and surplus shall equal at least the amount of $500,000. 

Resolved, That the amendments to section 25 of the constitution of the New York Clear- 
ing-House Association as to the making of exchanges through the clearing-house for non- 
members, adopted April 14, 1890, and December 21, 1896, be supplemented by the follow- 
ing additional amendment, to take effect Immediately, namely : “ The New York Clearing- 
House Association permits its members after March 1, 1900, to make exchanges through the 
clearing-house for banks or other institutions not members of the association, only upon the 
following terms : 

1. No member of the association shall make ^exchanges through the clearing-house for 
any bank or other institution whose exchanges have not heretofore been so made through 
a member, unless the same shall have been actually doing business for at least one year, nor 
until the making of such exchanges by a member shall have been approved by the clearing- 
house committee after an examination of such bank or institution made by the clearing- 
house committee, or by some other oo mm it tee of the association duly appointed for that pur. 
pose. 

The consent of the clearing-house committee shall also be necessary to the transfer of the 
making of the exchanges for a non-member by one member to another member. 

2. On and after January 1, 1904, every non-m6tnber bank or institution now or hereafter 
sending its exchanges through a member of the association shall pay to the association 
the amount of $1,000 annually in advanoe. 

3. Every non-member bank or institution now or hereafter sending its exchanges through 
a member of the association shall submit, whenever required by the clearing-house com- 
mittee, to the same examinations as are now required of members of the association. 

4. Every non-member bank or institution now or hereafter sending its exchanges through 
a member of the association shall furnish to the Manager of the clearing-house, at the close 
of business on each Friday, a weekly statement of its condition in such form as shall be 
prescribed by the clearing-house committee from time to time as to any class of non-mem- 
bers. 

5. Every non-member institution (not a bank required by law to maintain a specified re- 
serve) now or hereafter sending its exchanges through a member of the association, shall, 
on and after June 1, 1908, keep In its vaults a cash reserve equal to five per cent, of its depos- 
its ; and on and after February 1, 1904, such cash reserve shall be at least seven and one- half 
percent, of its deposits, and on and after June 1, 1904, such cash reserve shall be such percen- 
tage as shall from time to time be fixed by the clearing-house committee, but not less than 
ten nor more than fifteen per cent, of its deposits. The reserve hereby required shall be an 
average reserve as against the average deposits as shown upon its weekly statements. 

If any non-member bank or institution or party now or hereafter sending its exchanges 
through a member of the association shall fail to comply with any of the foregoing require- 
ments applicable to such non-member, or upon examination shall be found in an unsatisfac- 
tory condition, the clearing-house committee may suspend any privilege previously given 
to members of the association to make exchanges or redemptions for such non-member ; such 
suspension to take effect upon the completion of the exchanges of the morning following 
the giving of notice of such suspension by the Manager to the members of the association. 
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Nothing contained in section 25 of the constitution, or in the amendments thereto, shall 
be construed as making a bank, institution or other party sending its exchanges through a 
member, in any sense or to any extent a member of this association.” 

Remarks by J. Edward Simmons. 

Before the adoption of the resolutions, J. Edward Simmons, President of the Fourth Na- 
tional Bank, made the following remarks in explanation of the resolutions: 

“ Before asking the members of this association to vote on the adoption of the proposed 
amendments to the constitution, it might be well for me, a member of the clearing-house 
committee, to make some explanation of the conditions that have grown up among us, and 
to give some of the reasons that have governed the committee in formulating the report 
which is now before you for consideration. 

For many years the officers of the banks associated in the New York Clearing-House have 
felt that the financial strength of the banking and commercial community was endangered 
by the fact that large financial institutions in this city were practically carrying on the busi- 
ness of baukiog without keeping or being compelled by law to keep any reserve of money In 
their own vaults as against the deposits held by them, which deposits were largely payable 
upon demand. 

Present Reserves Inadequate for Both Banks and Trust Companies. 

Believing that, in times of financial stringency, the reserves required by statute of Na- 
tional and 8tate banks would necessarily be called upon to withstand all drains, upon not only 
the deposits with banks, but also upon the deposits with other financial institutions, they felt 
that the bank reserves might be found Inadequate for this purpose. They knew that the Bank 
of Englaud, which largely carries the reserves of all other English banks, had in recent years 
increased its traditional minimum reserve from thirty per cent, to forty per cent. They 
knew that the Bank of France kept quite as large a reserve against both its deposits and its 
circulation, and that other European financial institutions found it necessary to keep in- 
creasing percentages of reserve. They felt, therefore, that the total percentage of reserves 
kept in this metropolitan city should be gradually increased rather than gradually dimin- 
ished, as had been the ca9e, in view of the fact that other institutions, not members of the 
clearing-house, were holding deposits in growing amounts without keeping any cash reserve 
whatsoever against the same. 

A resolution was, therefore, adopted at a meeting of the clearing-house association, held 
in October, 1901, referring to the clearing-house committee for consideration the question of 
reserves. 

This important question was promptly taken up by the members of the committee, who 
carefully informed themselves as to the facts of the situation, and after a long and earnest 
consideration of the subject and after consultation with leading financial authorities and ex- 
perts, the committee have reported to the clearing-house association for adoption the amend- 
ments to the constitution which are before you to-day for final action. 

The average amount of deposits of the banks which are mem bens of the clearing-house is 
now $940,000,000, against which these banks keep an average reserve of twenty-five per cent., 
or $235,000,000 in cash. 

The average amount of deposits of non-member banks making their exchanges through 
the clearing-house is nearly $84,000,000. Against these deposits these non-member banks are 
required by statute to keep reserves, amounting in the case of State banks to fifteen per 
cent., and in tqe case of National banks to twenty-five per cent, of their deposits. It may 
be considered, therefore, that these banks generally keep a reserve of about $20,000,000 in 
cash. 

The average amount of deposits of trust companies whose exchanges are made through 
the clearing-house is about $447,000,000, of which less than $68,000,000 are what are termed by 
them trust or time deposits. These trust companies keep only a trifling amount of cash in 
their own vaults, say about $1,000,000 m the aggregate, according to their last statement made 
to the Manager of the clearing-house. They keep also on deposit with the banks with which 
they have bank accounts an average of about $52,000,000 against which the banks have to carry 
a reserve of, say, $13,000,000. 

Other trust companies in this city whose exchanges are not made through the clearing- 
house have deposits aggregating $267,000,000, of which about $132,000,000 are called by them 
4 trust deposits. 1 

Ignoring the deposits kept by those trust companies, whose business is larely of such a 
character as not to require the making of their exchanges through the clearing-house, we 
find that if the deposits held by the trust companies who do clear, amounting, as has been 
said, to about $447,000,000— if these deposits were held by banks, there would be kept a cash . 
reserve of about $110,000,000 against the same in addition to the $235,000,000 now kept by the 
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clearing-house banks and the $20,000,000 kept by the non-member banks, thus increasing the 
total reserves on the present average amount of deposits, which is $040,000,000, from $255,000,- 
000 to $385,000,000. 

The fact is, however, that substantially no cash reserve is kept anywhere as against these 
$447,000,000 of trust companies’ deposits, although at least eighty-five per cent, thereof are 
payable on demand. This situation, as before remarked, subjects the reserves of the dear- 
house banks to a severe strain in times of financial stringency such as to some extent exists 
at certain periods of every year, and it may, unless remedied, seriously jeopardize the inter- 
ests of the banks in times of financial panic. 

Western Loans on Call. 

Another oourse of business which has recently arisen among us makes it even more im- 
portant that bank reserves should be strengthened at every possible point. Western and 
other out-of-town banks have of late years Inaugurated a practice of loaning money on call 
directly in this city, instead of depositing surplus moneys with their New York correspond- 
ents, who make loans. based upon these additional deposits. The amount of money thus 
loaned by out-of-town institutions directly upon collateral security in this city has averaged 
in favorable times fully the amount of $150,000,000. At all periods of financial stringency, 
most of these loans are called, and the money to pay the same, in whole or m part, has to be 
shipped from New York, thus making a sudden and large depletion from the bank reserves 
In this city. 

This situation appeared to be fraught with danger to all our commercial and financial in- 
terests. and It seemed to the clearing-house committee to call for a remedy, which remedy 
the committee felt should be applied gradually and in a manner and at periods not to seriously 
affect the general business welfare. 

The amendments to the constitution, offered to-day by the clearing-house committee, pro- 
vide, therefore, that all non-member banks and institutions making their exchanges through 
the clearing-house should furnish weekly reports to the Manager of their average deposits 
and loans, and provide further that every non-member institution, using the clearing-house 
(not a bank required by statute to keep a reserve), shall keep in cash in its own vaults a reserve 
against its average deposits, amounting after June 1, 1903, to five per cent., after February 
1, 1904. to 714 per cent., and after June 1, 1904, to at least ten per cent, of its deposits. 

This action of the clearing-house, it will be observed, doesnot require from the trust com- 
panies the same percentage of reserves as the statutes require from banks. Trust compa- 
nies using the clearing-house will be obliged to keep, after June 1, 1904, in their own vaults a 
reserve of only ten per cent, upon their average deposits. On the basis of their present de- 
posits this reserve would amount to $40,000,000, and to that extent the resources of this city 
would be strengthened against periods of financial stringency and panic. 

Every effort made in good faith by this clearing-house association to make the financial 
strength of New York city equal to the demands of its metropolitan position should be wel- 
comed and approved by every banker and merchant who is engaged in business here. 

In other States, such as Illinois and Indiana, statutory measures have been taken, or are 
proposed, looking to a similar result as to the business of trust companies. While it is true 
that the business of the New York banks may have been somewhat unfavorably affected by 
the growth of and competition of the trust companies doing substantially a purely banking 
business, still the action proposed by the clearing-house association is not based on any nar- 
row ground, but wholly upon a profound conviction that the trust companies, with from 
$400,000,000 to $700,000,000 of deposits, both those clearing and those not clearing through the 
clearing-house, should keep an adequate reserve, and thereby contribute their part to the 
financial stability and safety of the general public.” 

Speeches were made by Gen. James, President of the Lincoln National Bank, and A. B. 
Hepburn, Vioe-Preddent of the Chase National Bank. 



Financial Investigation by the Senate.— The following resolution was recently passed 
by the United States Senate : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance be, and they are hereby, authorized and di- 
rected, by sub-committee or otherwise, to make an investigation of internal revenue, cus- 
toms, currency and coinage matters, and to report from time to time to the Senate the result 
thereof ; and for this purpose they are authorized to sit, by sub-committee or otherwise, dur- 
ing the recess or sessions of the Senate, at such times and places as they may deem advisable, 
to send for persons and papers, to administer oaths, and to employ such stenographic, cleri- 
cal and other assistance as may be necessary, the expense of such investigation to be paid 
from the contingent fund of the Senate. 
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PROPOSED INTERNATIONAL BANKERS’ CONFERENCE 

IN LONDON. 



[From the London 44 Bankers 4 Magazine. 4 '] 

So far as may be judged from the auspices under which the scheme has originated, the 
international conference of bankers, which it is proposed shall be held in London in the 
course of the coming summer, is likely not only to take place, but to be highly representative 
and successful. 

The Institute of Bankers and the Central Association of Bankers are the joint promoters 
of the scheme, and it is believed that the idea originated with the present president of the 
Institute, Mr. J. Herbert Tritton, who is also the honorary secretary of the London Clearing 
Bankers and the deputy chairman of the Central Association. Lord Avebury is the chairman 
of the prelinary joint committee, which Includes, in addition to Mr. Tritton, Lord Hilling- 
don, of Glyns, a past president of the Institute ; Mr. Schuster, of the Union and Smiths ; Mr. 
E. B. Faber, M. chairman of the English Country Bankers 4 Association ; Mr. R. B. Martin. 
M. P., of Martin's. These are the representatives of the purely English banks for the most 
part, although Lord Hillingdon may claim to represent Australian banking to some extent, 
by virtue of his connection with the Union Bank of Australia. The Chinese banking com- 
munity is also represented on the committee, together with India, by Mr. J. Howard Gwy- 
ther, of the Chartered Bank ; Canada by Mr. Lang, of the Bank of Montreal, and South Africa 
by Mr. Smart, manager of the London office of the Staudard Bank of South Africa, and him- 
self a banker with considerable South African experience. These gentlemen, with the ad- 
ditional representatives which the principal banks have been asked to appoint, will form a 
strong committee, and this is well, for the tasks which will have to be faced are by no means 
easy of performance. 

The question of who should be invited to take part In the conference is not a difficult one ; 
the difficulty will rather be to know whom to omit from the list of invitations. It may, of 
course, be taken for granted that prominent bankers from foreign countries will be asked, 
as well as representatives of the banks established in our colonies and dependencies. This 
is desirable, both for our own sdke and for theirs, for we have yet something to learn from 
Continental bankers, as they undoubtedly have from us. This brings us to what we con- 
sider by far the most important point about the conference, apart from the feelings of in- 
ternational camaraderie which such gatherings, properly conducted, tend to promote, and 
that is, the subjects which will be discussed. A prominent place should be found in the pro- 
gramme for a discussion on the American banking and currency system, and it should be 
initiated by one of the five financiers appointed by the New York Chamber of Commerce 
to report upon a plan to remedy the acknowledged shortcomings of that system. A paper 
(which would provide English bankers with something practical to ponder over) should be 
read on the working of the German Bank Act and the applicability of the “elastic limit 4 ’ to 
this country. This is a matter which might well be dealt with by a German banker in collabo- 
ration with an Englishman, and we should like to nominate the Englishman. The advan- 
tages and drawbacks of the branch bank system might be discussed, with a Canadian (or 
Scotch— it is the same thing) banker as champion of the system. Another subject which we 
should much like, to hear debated, but which, we fear, Is not likely to be, is the possi- 
bility of the extension of the bank amalgamation movement from domestic to international 
areas— a movement which is not Inherently less feasible, and which would provoke less an- 
tagonism, than the absorption, for instance, of whole lines of British steamers by transat- 
lantic combines. For British bankers the most important every-day question at the present 
time is how to so limit the increasing and incessant competition between banks that the 
public, on the one band, shall not suffer, and that the banks, on the other, shall not cut each 
other's throats and foster unsound business. This, however, is more a domestic question, 
and should perhaps be considered among ourselves. Greater uniformity of practice With 
regard to advances on shipping documents, and greater uniformity In the documents them- 
selves, are points which want attention, as are also the question of days of grace on bills of 
exchange, the mode of compiling balance sheets, the more general adoption of the check 
system and other modes of economizing the use of coin and notes in business transactions, 
the certification of checks, safeguards against fraud, gold reserves, economical and efficient 
staffing. Inspection systems and— a matter of real and increasicg moment— the technical ed- 
ucation of bankers. Let us hope, above all things in connection with the conference, that 
whatever problems may be discussed will be problems of practical importance having an im- 
mediate bearing upon banking business, and not fads and theories only remotely connected 
therewith. To arrange this will not be easy, since the faddist and the theorist are always to 
the fore. 
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REDEMPTION OF BANK NOTES. 



Editor Bankers' Magazine: 

Sir : The presumption of success for the plan outlined in the article “ Redemption of a 
Credit Currency ” in the January Bankers' Magazine seems ill founded when it is recalled 
that the mere fact that the proposed emergency notes, under that plan, can be paid out only 
by the original bank of issue, strips such notes of their rights as ordinary money and encum- 
bers them with all the handicaps of out-of-town checks, subject to various charges for collec- 
tion according to the facilities possessed by the bank approached. 

Further, even though the law as provided by the Fowler bill, should compel all National 
banks to accept such notes at par, it must not be forgotten that money can be equally dis- 
credited by State and private bankers and trust companies. These notes could not success- 
fully run the gauntlet of the latter. 

The owner of a hundred dollar note of this character, wishing change, could ordinarily 
secure it from a National bank, but what if he happened to be where there were no National 
banks? The note tendered to a State bank would, on the foreign check basis, net face less 
ten or fifteen cents, the cost of collection. Does that indicate the length of time such notes 
would maintain the reputation now enjoyed by all the paper money in circulation ? 

No matter what bill authorizing asset currency is enacted into law, to assure successful 
operation the restriction suggested— that notes can be paid out only by the original bank of 
issue-must beelimlnated. The redemption must be brought about in some other way. Why 
not compel the bank of issue, the one that derives the most benefit from the issue of the note, 
to pay into the Treasury, aside from what may be required for the safety of such notes, a 
small tax on the issue which shall inure to the benefit of the bank presenting the note for 
redemption ? This plan would not, as some others do, ignore the fact that banks are In busi- 
ness primarily each for the benefit of its own stockholders. 

A system modelled on these general lines, under proper regulation, would insure the notes 
being Issued when necessary, their passage at par among the people and at the banks, and 
their redemption when the necessity for their existence ceased. These things accomplished, 
asset currency has served its purpose of securing to us a more elastic currency -one permit- 
ting expansion and insuring contraction, each according to the exigencies of the case. 

Corydon, Ind., March 0 , 1908 . Wilson E. Cook. 

Our correspondent objects to a law forbidding bank notes to be paid out except 
by the original bank of issue, on the ground that this “strips such notes of their 
rights as ordinary money.” It would seem difficult to force the redemption of a 
credit currency without depriving it of some of the attributes of money. Properly, 
a bank note is not money but a credit instrument, though that fact seems to have 
been lost sight of by the present generation of bankers, who are accustomed to 
handling Government money only. But in Mr. Fowler’s bill the restriction on pay- 
ing out notes is not so narrow as that indicated above, but merely requires that a 
bank shall not pay out notes issued outside its own redemption district. The utility 
of the notes in ordinary transactions would be much greater than in the case of 
checks. 

It hardly appears probable that State banks and trust companies — which would 
be under no prohibition in respect to paying out the notes— could discredit them, 
and they would not be interested in discrediting any part of their funds. Like other 
business concerns, the State banks and trust companies would be apt to take at par 
any kind of currency good for its face value in ordinary transactions. 
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CONDITION OF THE NATIONAL BANKS 



Abstract of reports of condition of National banks In the United States on Sept. 15, Nov. 
25, 1902 and Feb. 6, 1898. Total number of banks: Feb. 6, 1908, 4,766; Nov. 25, 1902, 4,666; 
Sept. 15, 1902, 4,601. 



Resources. 



Sept. 15 , 



1902. Nov. 25, 190*. 

I 



Feb. 6 , 1903. 



Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts 

U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 

U. S. bonds to secure U. S. deposits 

Other bonds to secure U. S. deposits 

U. S. bonds on hand 

Premiums on U. 8. bonds 

Stocks, securities, etc 

Banking house, furniture and fixtures.. 
Other real estate and mortgages owned 

Due from National banks 

Due from State banks and bankers 

Due from approved reserve agents. 

Internal-revenue stamps 

Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for clearing-house 

Hills of other National banks 

Fractional currency, nickels and cent#;.. 

Specie 

Local-tender notes 

Five per cent, redemption fund 

Due from Treasurer r. S. . . 

Total... 



$3,280,127,480 

34,111,552 

324,253,760 

124,685,150 



8,008,100 
12,218,347 
493,109,726 | 
92,652,268 
21,558,989 
264,616,195 
89,993,517 
465,640,578 
286,587 
24.501,107 
327,762,581 
22,861,873 
1,378,296 
I 366,236,120 
141,757,618 
15,799,678 
2,369,383 

$6,113,928,912 



$3,303,148,091 

43,522,543 

341,328,820 

131,376,700 

19,705,749 

5,864,000 

13,783,380 

491,921,929 

95,093,525 

21,515,274 

275,897,193 

88.228.677 

4:36,820,873 

211.075 

21,332,144 

236,990,495 

23,168,903 

1,407,269 

391,281,(560 

142,310,109 

18,661,574 

3,021,887 



$6,104,091,916 



$3, £50, 897,744 
35,721,746 
342,071,460 
134,339,030 
17,665,007 
9,414,750 
14,189,052 
511,260,365 
100,01 0,991 
21,398,452 
271,988,371 
92,465,790 
479,724,850 
148,847 
23,845,816 
214,496,241 
23,394,425 
1,633,212 
417,572,148 
153,025,573 
16,600,945 
2,848,275 



$6,234,773,157 



Liabilities. 



Capital stock paid in 


$705,535,417 

326,393,953 

109.216,512 

317,991.809 


Surplus fund.* 


Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes 


National bank notes outstanding 


State bank note i s outstanding.. 


42,781 

648,885,530 

285,221,529 

236,220,006 

31,013,564 

968,559 

3,209,273,893 

117,097,709 


Due to other National banks. 


Due to State banks and bankers 


Due to trust companies and Savings banks 


Due to approved reserve agents. 


Dividends unpaid 


Individual deposits 


U. S. deposits 


Deposits of U. 8. disbursing officers 


0,846,033 


Bonds borrowed 


Notes and bills rediscounted 


9,041,080 

24,859,807 

20,320,060 


Bills navable 


Liabilities other than those above 



Total $6,113,928,912 



$714,610,353 

335,703,730 

181,723.772 

336,505,993 

42,781 

607,044,194 

281,071,701 

230,041.156 

36,735,916 

1,025,534 

3,152,878,796 

138,464,809 

8,353,604 

39,254,256 

7,640,449 

25.728.04J 

7,200,825 



$6,104,091,916 



$73 1,275,237 
351,140,285 
165,831,828 
335,226,236 
42,781 
673,090,724 
298,878,012 
269,502,545 
30,795,257 
1,291,510 
3,159,534,591 
140,493,423 
7,341,264 
42.219,112 
6,068,012 
10,853,225 
5,188,508 



$6,234,773,157 



Changes in the principal items of resources and liabilities of National banks as shown by 
the returns on Feb. 6, 1903, as compared with the returns on Nov. 25, 1902, and Feb. 25, 1902 : 



Items. 


1 Since Nov. 25, 1902. 


Since Feb. 25, 1902. 


1 Increase. 


Decrease. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Loans and discounts 


$47,749,653 

7,755,090 

43,232,269 

26,290,485 

10,715,464 

16,658,884 




$222,270,650 

40,709,300 

9,230.090 

10,489,983 




U. S. bonds 






Due from National banks. State banks 

and bankers and reserve agents 

Specie 







Legal tenders 




$1,057,119 


Capital stock 




63,894,006 

07,366,569 

20,787,556 


Surplus and other profits 


$515,388 

1,279,757 

i 




Circulation 






Due to National and State banks and 
bankers 


117,373,571 

0,655,795 

1,016,273 

130,681,240 


0,071,775 


Individual deposits 




177,045,291 

35.538,169 

7,717,500 

391,724,436 


United States Government deposits 

Bills payable and rediscounts 

Total resources 




10,446,653 ( 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL NEWS 



This Department lnolodes a complete list of New National Banks (furnished by the Comp, 
t roller of the Currency), State and private Banks, changes in Officers, Dissolutions and 
Failures, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 



NEW YORK CITY. 

—At some future time the capital of the Market and Fulton National Bank willl be in- 
creased from $900,000 to $1,000,000, the increase having been authorised at a meeting of the 
shareholders on February J7. 

—Charles C. Thompson, formerly Assistant Cashier of the Seaboard National Bank, was 
recently elected Cashier to succeed J. F. Thompson, resigned, to become Vice-President of 
the Bankers’ Trust Company. Frank Dean, recently elected a Vice-President of the Sea- 
board National, has also become a member of the board of directors. 

—On February 16 a certificate was filed at Albany, showing that the capital of the Bor- 
ough Bank of Brooklyn had been increased from $100,000 to $300,000. 

—Gilman, Son & Co., who suspended in October last, will be reorganized as a corporation 
with $100,000 capital, and business will be resumed in a short time. It is expected that ar- 
rangements will be made for paying off all liabilities in full. 

—Charles H. Hackett, of the firm of Hackett, Carhart & Co., succeeds Theodore Rogers 
as President of the Bank of the Metropolis, Mr. Rogers being made chairman of the board 
of directors. 

—New York, Baltimore and St. Louis capitalists are said to be organizing a new trust 
company in the financial district. It is to be known as the Gibraltar Trust Company, and 
will have a capital of $500,000 and a surplus of $500,000. 

—It is reported that control of the National Shoe and Leather Bank has been purchased 
by the International Banking Corporation. W. L. Moyer, formerly Vice-President of the 
Western National Bank, and his friends have had control of the Shoe and Leather Bank, and 
not long ago also became interested in the International Banking Corporation, of which Mr. 
Moyer was elected President. 

—The directors of the New York National Exchange Bank recently adopted resolutions 
calling a meeting of the stockholders for March 31, to vote on a new issue of stock at 300, 
making the bank’s capital $1,000,000 and the surplus $750,000. 

—It Is understood that, as a result of the connection of various financial interests with 
the recently consolidated Western National Bank of the United States, the latter will become 
the clearing-house agent of the Morton Trust Company. Heretofore the National Bank of 
Commerce has acted as such. 

—A new State bank is said to be in process of organization, with $100,000 capital and $50,- 
000 surplus, to do business on Thirty-fourth street, between Seventh and Eighth avenues. 
Irving M. Shaw and A. E. Stiiger, of the North River Savings Bank, are reported to be among 
those interested in the new bank. 

—The Federal Bank, of 590 Broadway, will open a branch next month at Grand and Or- 
chard streets. East Side merchants have taken $75,000 of the new stock Issued by the bank. 

— Benjamin G. Talbert has been elected chairman of the New Fork Stock Exchange in 
place of McPherson Kennedy, resigned. Mr. Talbert has been a member of the exchange 
since August 17, 1873, and has been a partner in the brokerage firm of John H. Davis & Co. 
His salary will be $10,000 a year, which is more than any chairman before him has received, 
the salary heretofore having been $7,000. 

— On March 4 D. Leroy Dresser resigned as President of the Trust Company of the Re- 
public. 

NEW ENGLAND 8TATE8. 

Worcester, Mass.— The Central National Bank and the City National Banks were merged 
into the Worcester Safe Deposit and Trust Co. on February 34. Under the arrangement for 
merging the institutions, officers of the banks will be prominently connected with the man- 
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agement of the trust company. It is believed that stockholders and depositors of the merged 
banks will be benefited by the change. 

Appointed a Bank Clerk.— The Boston Globe ” of recent date says : 

•‘To Augustus G. Kellogg, the only son of Commander Aug ustusG. Kellogg, stationed at 
the navy yard, Boston, is accorded the honor of being the first American appointed to the 
staff of one of the largest private banking houses In the world, the Hongkong and Shanghai. 

This banking house was originally started in Hongkong, but has grown until there are 
thirty branches. In almost every quarter of the globe. The bank has the old style of conduct- 
ing its business. Those employed are divided into two classes, the senior and junior. The 
former comprises the manager solely, while the latter includes the rest of the staff. Apart- 
ments are furnished by the bank as well as meals. 

One year in every five is given to the men as a vacation, with pay of three-quarters the 
regular amount received. Each man serves an apprenticeship of three years with a nominal 
salary* and at the end of this time rises in rank as vacancies occur. 

Augustus G. Kellogg is about twenty years of age, a graduate of the St. Augustine School 
at Staten Island, and Princeton U niverslty . He refused to take an appointment at the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis only last summer, as well as two commissions that were offered him, 
one in the marine corps and the other in the army. 

Mr. Kellogg is a son of Commander Augustus G. Kellogg, (JSN., who is known in the ser- 
vice as of the 1860 class. 11 



IVIIDDLK STATES. 

Baltimore.— On Thursday evening, February 26, Baltimore Chapter of the American Instt* 
tute of Bank Clerks held a smoker and musicale at Music Hail. It was one of the most suc- 
cessful and best attended events in the history of the chapter. There were nearly 400 per- 
sons present. Including the officers of nearly all the banks of the city. The president of the 
chapter, James C. Fenhagen, presided, and outlined the history and work of the institute. 

Charles C. Homer, President of the Second National Bank, was then Introduced, and after 
dwelling briefly on the various systems of asset currency that have been brought before the 
country, including the Baltimore plan and the plan of the Indianapolis Monetary Convention, 
Introduced the speaker of the evening, Hon. Cornelius A. Pugsley, Congressman from New 
York. Mr. Pugsley reviewed the provisions of the Aldrich and Fowler bills, recently before 
Congress. 

Philadelphia. -Stock holders of the Girard National Bank met on February 18 and ap- 
proved the proposed increase of the capital from $1,500,000 to $2,000,000, the new stock to be 
issued at $225 a share. The Girard National recently absorbed the Mechanics 1 National 
Bank. 

Rochester. N. Y.— The capital of the German- American Bank has been increased from 
$200,000 to $500,000. 

Meeting of Pennsylvania Bankers.— The meeting of Group 5 of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers 1 Association, composed of Adams, Cumberland, Dauphin, Franklin, Fulton, Juni- 
ata, Lancaster, Lebanon, Mifflin, Perry and York counties, was held in the parlor of the Lo- 
chlel Hotel. Harrisburg, Pa., Tuesday afternoon, February 17. 

About twenty-five members were present, also Hon. S. J. M. McCarrell and James I. 
Chamberlain as guests. Chairman James Brady, Cashier of the First National Bank, of Har- 
risburg. in the chair. Secretary F. K. Ployer, Cashier of the Second National Bank of Me- 
chanicsburg, read the minutes of the last meeting and also the treasurer's report, which 
were approved. The electiou resulted as follows: Chairman, F. K. Ployer, Cashier Second 
National Bank, Mechanicsburg : secretary and treasurer, C. W. Few, Cashier First National 
Bank, Lebanon ; executive committee, J. H. Shook, Cashier First National Bank, Greencas- 
tle; E. A. Rice, Cashier Western National Bank, York: J. J. Nissley, President Hummels- 
town National Bank, Hummeistown; D. W. Sohn. Cashier Commercial National Bank, Har- 
risburg ; James T. Alter, Assistant Cashier First National Bank, New Bloomfield. 

A banquet followed the business meeting. Hon. S. J. M. McCarrell made a very interest- 
ing toastmaster, and speeches were made by James J. Chamberlain and others. On the whole, 
a very pleasant time was had. 

New Jersey Bankers* Association.— Bankers of the State of New Jersey have recently 
organized a State bankers 1 association, with the following officers : 

President, Hon. E. C. Stokes, President Mechanics 1 National Bank, Trenton; Vice-Presi- 
dent, (Jzal H. McCarter, President Fidelity Trust Co., Newark; treasurer, Oscar L. Gubel- 
man. Secretary and Treasurer Commercial Trust Co., Jersey City ; secretary, Wm. J. Field, 
15 Exchange Place, Jersey City. 

Trustees— President, Vice-President and Treasurer, ex-officio. One year— E. S. Campbell, 
President National Newark Banking Co., Newark; J. E. Hulshizer, President New Jersey 
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Title Guarantee and Trust Co., Jersey City; H. H. Pond, Cashier Vineland National Bank, 
Vineland. Two years— Samuel Freeman, President Morristown Trust Co. ; Wm. F. Arnold, 
Cashier City National Bank, Plainfield ; Carlton Godfrey, President Guarantee Trust Co., 
Atlantic City, Three years— H. G. Parker, Cashier National Bank of N. J., New Brunswick ; 
W. F. Rose, Cashier National State Bank, Camden; E. F. Bell, President First National Bank, 
Paterson. 

Washington.— Milton E. Ailes, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, will soon resign to 
become Vice-President of the Riggs National Bank, the largest and wealthiest bank in Wash- 
ington. It recently increased its capital stock from $500,000 to $1,000,000, and a large block of 
the additional stock was taken by the National City Bank, of New York, of which Frank A. 
Vanderlip, formerly Assistant Secretary of the Treasury and a close personal friend of As- 
sistant Secretary Ailes, is one of the Vice-President*. 

Mr. Ailes is about thirty-five years old. He came to Washington about fifteen years ago, 
and was employed in a subordinate position in the Treasury Department. He was promoted 
many times, and became private secretary to Lyman J. Gage in 1897 and Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasurv in 1901. 



SOUTHERN STATES. 

Louisiana Bankers* Association .— 1 The next annual convention of the Louisiana Bank- 
ers’ Association will be held at Shreveport in May. 

Bonds to b« Issued.— The city of Monroe, La., will shortly offer for sale $60,000 of serial 
bonds for the purpose of buying a water plant. This is part of an issue of $165,000, the other 
$95,000 having t>een sold about two years ago. These bonds bear five per cent. Interest, pay- 
able semi-annually in New York. 

A Successful Country Bank —The First National Bank of Honey Grove, Texas, recently 
completed its first twenty years of existence and renewed its charter for a similar period. 

The bank commenced business in January, 1883, with a paid-up capital of $60,000 which at 
the time was more than sufficient to supply the business requirements of the community, 
and the office force consisted of two men. The capital and surplus have been added to from 
year to year to keep pace with increased demands until now, on its twentieth anniversary, it 
employs a capital and surplus of $260,000 and has a force of six active young men. 

During this long period the bank has been closely identified with every movement look- 
ing to the advancement of the interests of the town and community, and every worthy en- 
terprise has received the material aid of the bank and its shareholders. The business has 
been conducted along liberal lines with a due regard for the conservative principles of 
legitimate banking. 

During these twenty years it has passed through several money panics of more or less se- 
verity and in each instance came out with flying colors, and is to-day one of the best and most 
favorably known country banks In the 8tate. 

Although several of its shareholders were comparatively old men when the bank started 
they are still in line and in good health. 

Charleston, 8. C.— This city is growing so that better facilities have been found necessary 
to handle the large volume of banking business, and to meet these demands the banks have 
organized a clearing-house association, the members being as follows: Bank of Charleston 
National Banking Association, People’s National, First National, Carolina Savings Bank, 
South Carolina Loan and Trust Co., Miners and Merchants’ Bank, Exchange Bank and Trust 
Co., Enterprise Bank and the Columbia Banking and Trust Co. Henry P. Williams, Cashier 
of the Carolina Savings Bank, was elected President ; E. H. Pringle, President of the Bank 
of Charleston, Vice-President’. W. King McDowell, Cashier of the Exchange Bank and Trust 
Co., Secretary and Treasurer; E. H. Sparkman, Cashier of the People’s National Bank, Man- 
ager, and Julian B. Colder, Assistant Cashier of the People’s National Bank, Assistant Man- 
ager. 

WE8TERN STATES. 

Indianapolis, Ind.— The American National Bank, which commenced business February 
4, 1901, and had on deposit at the close of the second day’s business $866,371, has been growing at 
a most remarkable rate since that time. On February 25, 1902, the total deposits had increased 
to $2,697,301, and on November 25, 1902, the amount was $3,969,109, and in the short period of 
time between November 26, 1902. and February 6, 1903, the deposits of the bank rose to the 
sum of $5,048,662. Such a record of business growth probably has few parallels in the history 
of banking institutions in this country. 

But the bank has been increasing its strength as well as Its size. In addition to the capi- 
tal of $1,000, 000 and a shareholders’ liability of $1,000,000, there is $243,183 surplus and profits. 
The strong position of the bank is further shown by Its demand collateral loans amounting 
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to $702,000; United States bonds (other than those to secure circulation), $1,000,100; cash and 
due from banks, $2,003,644. 

Profits have also steadily grown. From February 4, 1901, to March 31, 1901, profits were 
earned at the rate of per cent, per annum ; from April 1, to December 81, 1901, at the rate 
of five per cent. ; from January 1, 1902, to July 81, 1902, at the rate of 1% per cent. ; from Aug- 
ust 1, 1902, to November 25, 1902, at the rate of 9 H per cent. In the interval from Septem- 
ber 15, 1902, to November 25, 1902, the profits were at the rate of 11 per cent, per annum. 

A considerable share of the growth and prosperity of the American National Bank is very 
properly attributed to the strong local support it receives. There are 160 Indianapolis busi- 
ness men among the shareholders, and they own more than nine-tenths of the stock. 

Denver, Colo.— Increased business has made it necessary for the First National Bank to 
enlarge Its banking rooms, which is being done at a cost of about $10,000. 

— D. H. Dougan, heretofore Cashier of the National Bank of Commerce, has'been elected 
President. W. B. Morrison succeeds Mr. Dougan as Cashier. 

Missouri Bankers* Association.— A call has been issued by the secretary of the Mis- 
souri Bankers* Association stating that the annual convention of the association will be held 
in St. Louis May 20 and 21. 

Milwaukee, Wis — The Wisconsin Fidelity. Trust and Safe Deposit Company has issued 
some interesting and attractive booklets Tully describing the advantages of the company's 
several departments. In point of printing, binding, paper and contents, these booklets may 
serve as models of advertising for similar institutions. 

Michigan Bankers* Association.— This year’s meeting of the Michigan Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held at Saginaw in June. Col. F. E. Farnsworth, of Detroit, Issecretary of the 
association. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.— On the evening of February 2 between 360 and 400 of the business 
and professional men of this city paid their respects to Harvey J. Hollister, at a reception 
given for him by his son. Clay H. Hollister. 

Harvey J. Hollister has been engaged in banking continuously at Grand Rapids for fifty 
years, having been associated with private banks at first and later with the First National 
Bank and its successor the Old National Bank, serving as Cashier, and only recently resigning 
to accept the less active duties of the Vice-Presidency. He is one of the best-known bankers 
of the State, and has a wide acquaintance among bankers all over the country. 

Mr. Hollister modestly attributes his success in banking to continuity of effort and to the 
fact that he has been fortunate in always being associated with good men. 

Chicago.— It is expected that the new Hamilton National Bank will begin business April 
1 in the rooms formerly occupied by the Merchants’ National Bank. Charles B. Pike will be 
President of the new bank, and D. W. Buchanan, Vice-President. Its capital will be $500,000 
and the surplus at starting $126,000. 

I? A. C I P’1 C SLOPE. 

San Francisco, Cal.— Through the courtesy of Manager Charles Sleeper, the Magazine 
is furnished with a copy of the twenty-seventh annual report of the San Francisco Clearing- 
House. 

The clearings for the year 19C2 were $1,373,382,026.31, and for 1901 they were $1,178,169,538.30, 
making the gain for the past year $195,192,489.01, or 16 4-7 per cent.— an average daily gain of 
$866,990.26. On March 26, 1902, the clearing. $14,151,000 and accompanying balance, $2,189,000, 
were the largest in the record of the clearing-house. 

Balances in 1902 were 12.1 per cent, of the clearings and amounted to $106,234,644.08. They 
were paid as follows: U. 8. gold coin $48,984,644.06, or 29.47 per cent.; U. 8. Treasury gold cer- 
tificates $117,250,000, or 10.58 per cent. 

The average balance for 1902 was $548,629.10, and for 1901 $465,644.70, an average daily in- 
crease of $92,984.49. 

The clearing-house resumed the use of U. 8. Treasury gold certificates in the settlement 
of balances on August 19, 1899, since which time to December 31, 1902, the balances have 
amounted to $470,237,650.06, of which $129,177,650.06, or 27.5 percent., was paid in gold coin, and 
$341,090,000, or 72.5 per oent., in certificates. By the use of certificates a fourfold handling of 
an equal amount of gold coin was saved, the fourfold weight of which would he over $5,028,- 
000 pounds avoirdupois. 

Thirty banks, trust companies and banking firms now belong to the association. At the 
annual meeting, February 10, the following officers were elected : President, Wm. Alvord ; 
Vice-President, H. Wadsworth ; Secretary, Frederick W. Zeile. The clearing-house commit- 
tee is made up of the following members : Chairman, Wm. Alvord, President Bank of Cali- 
fornia ; logo. Steinhart, Manager Anglo-Callfornian Bank, Ltd. ; 8. G. Murphy, President 
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First National Bank ; Wm. H. Crocker, President Crocker* Wool worth National Bank ; H. M. 
J. Michael (Secretary), Agent Bank of British North America, Chas. Sleeper is the Manager 
of the association and J. T. Burke, Assistant Manager. 

— During the past year business in this city has been good, with large increase in real es- 
tate transactions. Population, State, city and suburban, has largely increased. 

— The Germania National Bank recently opened for business with $800,000 capital. W. A 
Frederick is President and F. Kronenberg, Jr., Cashier. 

— According to the report of the State Board of Bank Commissioners upon the condition 
of 277 State banks doing business in California on December 81, 1908, the total assets aggre- 
gate $426,028,996. The capital paid in is $40,736,148, with deposits amounting to $836,415,622. 
The increase in the assets of these banks since the statement of December 81.11901, is $66,876,024, 
while the increase in deposits amounts to $46,889,788. The report upon the condition of the 
171 commercial banks in the interior of California at the close of business December 81, 1906, 
shows resources aggregating $99,490,761. The deposits amounted to $67,848334. There has 
been a gain in the deposits of these banks from December 81, 1901, to December 81, 1902, of 
$14,899,762 with an Increase of $17,168,818 in assets during the same period. 

Washington State Banks.— In his annual report for 1902 John D. Atkin, State Auditor 
of Washington, says : 

44 Under the present law all State banks are required to make an annual report to the 
State Auditor of all business done. There are in the State of Washington certain State banks 
which continually neglect or refuse to make this report. The best, staunchest and most re- 
sponsible of these banks make this report, and desire that all the others be compelled to do so, 
but as the law stands to-day there is no penalty attached, by which these banks can be com- 
pelled to report. I therefore suggest that a penalty be enacted of $25 per day for each and 
everyday that such report is delayed, with suitable provisions for putting the same into 
effect, providing no new and better banking legislation is enacted. I believe, however, that 
it would be for the best interests of the Htate to have a new and regular banking law en- 
acted, such as is now in force in the State of New York, and other Eastern States, and which 
laws are well known to be very effective, and necessary for the best business interests and 
financial stability of commonwealths In general. 44 

Reported Bank Merger.— It is reported that the Halifax Banking Company will be ab- 
sorbed by the Canadian Bank of Commerce, and that the capital of the latter bank will be 
raised from $8,000,000 to $10,000,000. 

Increase in Capital.— The Eastern Townships Bank will increase its capital from $2,000,- 
000 to $3,000,000. 

— The Bank of Toronto has increased its capital from $3,000,000 to $4,000,000. 

Montreal.— The $2,000,000 new stock of the Bank of Montreal will be allotted to share- 
holders at a premium of seventy per cent, on the par value. When the new stock has been 
disposed of the capital of the Bank of Montreal will amount to $14,000,000. The premiums on 
the new stock will raise the reserve fund to $9,400,000, which, it is estimated, will be aug- 
mented from balance of profit and loss account at the close of the current year so as to make 
the surplus fully $10,000,000, thus giving the a bank $24,000,000 as the amount of itB combined 
paid-up capital and reserve fund. 

Royal Bank of Canada.— Through the oourtesy of Mr. S. H. Voorhees, the Agent at 
New York, Tag Bankers 4 Magazine has received a copy of the Thirty-third Annual Re- 
port of the Royal Bank of Canada. The head office of the bank is at Halifax, and it has forty 
branches in the Dominion of Canada. Since 1890 the paid-up capital of the bank has been 
Increased from $1,100,000 to $2,481,000; the reserve from $875,000 to $2,500,000. and the deposits 
have grown from $3,277,005 to $18,929,120. The bank was incorporated in 1869. Quite recently 
6,000 shares of the bank's stock were sold to American capitalists, as an investment, at $260 
per share. This does not indicate any change in the control and management, which will be 
held in Canada as heretofore. 
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NEW NATIONAL BANK8. 

The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banka organised 
since our last report. Names of offloers and other particulars regarding these new National banka 
will be found under the different State headings. 

National Banks Organized. 

6388 — Germania National Bank, San Francisco, California. Capital, $800,000. 

6588 — First National Bank, East Palestine, Ohio. Capital, $25,000. 

6584— First National Bank, New Carlisle, Ohio. Capital, $80,000. 

6505— First National Bank. Clarksdale, Mississippi. Capital, $25,000. 

6506— First National Bank. Nederland, Texas. Capital, $25,000. 

6507— First National Bank, Relen, Now Mexico. Capital, $25,000. 

6508— First National Bank, Crescent City, Illinois. Capital, $25,000. 

6500— First National Bank. New Salem, Pennsylvania. Capital. $25,000. 

6800 — Central National Bank. Kearney, Nebraska. Capital, $50,000. 

6601— First National Bank, Edmore, North Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 

6808 — Farmers’ National Bank, Vinita, Indian Territory. Capital, $23,000. 

6808— First National Bank. Boswell, Pennsylvania. Capital, $80,000. 

6601— Old National Bank, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. Capital, $800,000. 

6605— First National Bank, Lone Oak, Texas. Capital, $25,000. 

6606— First National Bank of St. Mary's, Leonardtown, Maryland. Capital, $25,000. 

6607— Caldwell National Bank, Caldwell, Texas. Capital. $25,000. 

6606-First National Bank, Chatfleld, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 

6608— Fairfield National Bank, Fairfield, Illinois. Capital, $60,000. 

6610— First National Bank, Grafton, Iowa. Capital, $25,000. 

6611— First National Bank, Gilmore, Iowa. Capital, $25,000. 

6612— First National Bank, Walter, Oklahoma. Capital, $25,000. 

6618— City National Bank, Plattsburgh, New Fork. Capital, $100,000. 

6614- First National Bank, Caldwell, Texas. Capital, $80,000. 

6615- Hoblltzell National Bank, Hyndman, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000. 

6616- First National Bank, Sanford, North Carolina. Capital, $25,000. 

6617- Farmers and Merchants' National Bank, Los Angeles, California. Capital, $1,000,000. 

6618 - Citizens' National Bank, Bellngton, West Virginia. Capital, $40,000. 

6619- First National Bank, Bellngton, West Virginia. Capital, $80,000. 

6820 — Mt. Gilead National Bank, Mt. Gilead. Ohio. Capital, $50,000. 

6821— National Bank of Barnesville, Barnesville, Ohio. Capital, $100,000. 

6882-First National Bank. PikevilJe, Kentucky. Capital, $50,000. 

6628— Farmers' National Bank, Dodge Center, Minnesota. Capital, $80,000. 

6624 -Bridgeport National Bank, Bridgeport, Ohio. Capital, $100,000. 

6625— First National Bank, Corydon, Indiana. Capital, $25,000. 

8626— Midway National Bank, Midway, Pennsylvania. Capital. $50,000. 

6627- Stone Fort National Bank, Nacogdoches, Texas. Capital, $26,000. 

6628- First National Bank, Dunkirk, Ohio. Capital, $25,000. 

6629 - National Bank of Wyoming, Wyoming, Illinois. Capital, $25,000. 

6680 — First National Bank, Oriskany Falls, New York. Capital, $26,000. 

6831 -First National Bank, Alden, Minnesota. Capital, $80,000. 

6632— First National Bank, Oak Harbor, Ohio. Capital, $25,000. 

6688— First National Bank, Douglas, Arizona. Capital, $50,000. 

6634— Bellngton National Bank. Bellngton. West Virginia. Capital, $25,000. 

6635— Hannibal National Bank, Hannibal, Missouri. Capital, $100,000. 

6636— First National Bank, BridgevilJe, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000. 

6637— Ivanhoe National Bank, Ivan hoe, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 

6638— First National Bank, Stone boro, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000. 

6639— National Bank of Commerce, Paul's Valley, Indian Territory. Capital, $25,000b 
8640— Mount Pleasant National Bank, Mount Pleasant, Ohio. Capital, $50,000. 

6641— First National Bank, Wanette, Oklahoma. Capital, $25,000. 
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6642— First National Bank, Smith field, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000. 

6648— First National Bank, Augusta, Kansas. Capital, $25,000. 

6644 — First National Bank, Elgin, Oregon. Capital, $25,000. 

6615 — Merchants* National Bank, Allentown, Pennsylvania. Capital, $200,000. 

6646— Capital National Bank, Jackson, Mississippi. Capital, *200,000. 

6647— City National Bank, Cordell, Oklahoma. Capital, $25,000. 

6648— First National Bank, Dallas town, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000. 

6640— First National Bank, McLeansboro, Illinois. Capital, $25,000. 

6650— Farmers’ National Bank, Primghar, Iowa. Capital, $30,000. 

Applications to Organize National Banks Approved. 

The following notices of Intention to organise National hanks have been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice : 

First National Bank, Frederick. Oklahoma; by C. T. Herring, et at. 

Pint National Bank, Grand Ridge. Illinois; by Thomas D. Catlln, et at. 

First National Bank, Willow City, North Dakota; by F. M. Rich, ti aL 
Pint National Bank, Sour Lake, Texas; by A. L. Williams, et at. 

First National Bank, Wimbledon, North Dakota: by A. L. Ober, ei at. 

American National Bank, Washington, D. C. ; by Robert N. Harper, et al. 

First National Bank, Toccoa, Georgia; by W. 8. Witham, et at. 

Pana National Bank, Pana, Illinois; by C. W. Bainbrldge, et at. 

First National Bank, Findlay, Illinois; by J. E. Dazey, et at. 

Dodge County National Bank, Dodge Center, Minnesota; by Norman Evans, et at. 

First National Bank, Perry, Arkansas: by G. B. Colvin, et at. 

First National Bank, Brackettville, Texas; by W. A. Bonnet, et al. 

First National Bank, Foxhome, Minnesota; by L. H. Standring, et at. 

Cherokee National Bank, Enid, Oklahoma; by C. J. West, et at. 

First National Bank, Deep River, Iowa ; by H. W. Hatter, et al. 

Firet National Bank, Pond Creek, Oklahoma ; by J. C. McClelland, et al. 

Farmers* National Bank, Sunbury, Pennsylvania; by Harry 8. Knight, et at. 

New Freedom National Bank, New Freedom, Pennsylvania ; by Geo. F. Miller, et at. 

Farmers and Merchants* National Bank, Red Lion, Pennsylvania : by David A. Miller, et at. 
American National Bank, 8t. Paul, Minnesota ; by Joseph Lockey, et at. 

Farmers' National Bank, Tulsa, Indian Territory ; by Luther D. Marr, et al. 

First National Bank, Elmore, Ohio; by H. W. Nieman, et at. 

First National Bank, Hallock. Minnesota; by T. M. George, et at. 

Citizens* National Bank, Fertile, Minnesota ; by M. T. Dalquist, et at. 

Farmers* National Bank, Mullica Hill, New .Jersey; by Thomas Borton, et at. 

Woodruff’s National Bank, Dunkirk, Ohio ; by Irwin Woodruff, et at. 

First National Bank, Weston, Ohio : by W. R. Noyes, et al. 

First National Bank, Loudonville, Ohio; by 8. A. Karidon, el al. 

National City Bank, Akron, Ohio ; by George W. Crouse, et at. 

City National Bank, Eastland, Texas; by J. M. Wagstaff, el al. 

Firet National Bank, Laurel Mississippi; by Geo. Bacon, ct at. 

First National Bank, Houtzdale, Pennsylvania; by Edward Pidgeon, et al. 

Citizens* National Bank ; Cleburne, Texas; by M. M. Pittman, et al. 

Hamilton National Bank, Chicago, Illinois ; by Chas. Burrali Pike, et aL 
First National Bank, Patchogue, New York ; by Smith W. Conklin, et al. 

Samuels National Bank, Aubrey Texas; by H. G. Musgrove, et at. 

First National Bank, Columbia, Kentucky ; by C. B. Epperson, ct al. 

National Citizens* Bank, Lake Benton, Minnesota ; by Alfred Soderlind, et at. 

First National Bank, Aitkin, Minnesota; by Benjamin R. Hassman, el at. 

Clinton County National Bank, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania : by Edgar P, Geary, et aJL 
Commercial National Bank, Saint Paris, Ohio; by Lambert Pond, et at. 

Lindsay National Bank, Lindsay, Indian Territory ; by J. H. Knox, et aL 
First National Bank, Wheatland, Wyoming; by Geo. S. Stewart, etal. 

Firet National Bank, Dalhart, Texas; by J. E. George, et al. 

Coffey ville National Bank, Coffey ville, Kansas; by C. E. Bryan, et aL 
First National Bank, Beckley, West Virginia ; by D. H. Johnston, et aL 
Farmers’ National Bank, Montrose, Pennsylvania; by Wm. A. Wiloox, et al. 

Firet National Bank, Carmen, Oklahoma; by A. H. Geissler, et al. 

First National Bank, Martinsville, Illinois ; by J. I. Brydon, et al. 

Firet National Bank, Clarkston, Washington; by W. P. Hurl but, et al. 

Firet National Bank, Hart, Michigan ; by A. S. White, et al. 

Wapanucka National Bank, Wapanucka, Indian Territory ; by W. L. Richards, et <xL 
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Campbell National Bank, La Rue, Ohio ; by Fred K. Cuthrey,>£ a?. 

First National Bank, Bokcbito, Indian Territory : by C. L. Sawyer, et al. 

West Texas National Bank, Big Springs, Texas ; by J. M. Cunningham, et al. 

First National Bank, Shreve, Ohio; by L. J. Alcorn, et cU. 

Citizens' National Bank, Rockwall, Texas; by T. L. Keys, et al. 

SelbyviUe National Bank, 8elby vlile, Delaware ; by W. R. McCabe, et al. 

City National Bank, Big Springs, Texas ; by C. L. Alderman, et al. 

People’s National Bank, Laurel, Delaware ; by Andrew J. Horsey, et al. 

First National Bank, Addison, Pennsylvania ; by Manliff H. Dean, et al. 

First National Bank, Fountain, Colorado; by Gordon Jones, et al. 

First National Bank, Newport, Arkansas ; by Thomas J. Graham, et al. 

Rockwall National Bank, Rockwall, Texas; by Geo. W. Riddle, et al. 

Seacoast National Bank, Asbury Park, New Jersey ; by James F. Ackerman, et al. 

American National Bank, Rensselaer, Indiana; by J. C. Paxton, et al. 

First National Bank, Sharpsvllle, Pennsylvania ; by J. A. Langfltt, et al. 

People’s National Bank, Salisbury, Maryland : by E. S. Adkins, et al. 

First National Bank, Morrisonvllle, Illinois; by Geo. G. Maxon, et al. 

First National Bank, Lake Arthur, Louisiana; by T. H. Winn, et al. 

First National Bank, Eagle Lake, Texas; by B. L. Vineyard, et al. 

Application for Conversion to National Banks Approved. 

8tate Savings Bank, Klemme, Iowa ; into First National Bank. 

Citizens' Bank, Baker City, Oregon ; into Citizens’ National Bank. 

NEW BANK8, BANKER8, ETC. 

L avont a — Vickery Banking Co. ; capital, 
$15,000. 

Tipton— Citizens’ Bank; capital, $2,500; Pres., 
E. A. Buck; Cas., J. M. Paulk; Asst. Cas., 
J. H. Scales. 

IDAHO. 

CULDR8AC— Bank of Cuidesac ; capital, $15,- 
000 ; Pres., J. S. Martin ; Cas., Geo. G. Mar- 
tin. 

ILLINOIS. 

Antioch— State Bank ; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Geo. D. Paddock ; Cas., W. F. Ziegler. 
Augusta — Farmers’ State Bank ; capital. 
$90,000; Pres., D. P. Coffman; Cas., S. P. 
Lemmon. 

Berchwood— Bank of Beech wood (Bristow, 
Boswell A Co.). 

CRESCENT City— F irst National Bank (suc- 
cessor to Bank of Crescent City) ; capital, 
$26,000; Pres., Peter MoDermott; Cas., W. 
W. Parkman. 

Fairfield— Fairfield National Bank (suc- 
cessor to Pendleton, Johns A Co.) ; capi- 
tal, $80.000 ; Pres., Adam Rinard ; Cas., Ulla 
S. Staley. 

Magnolia — Magnolia Bank (Ames, Ward 
A Co.) ; capital, $10,000. 

McLeanbboro— First National Bank ; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., James R. Campbell ; Cas. 
J. H. Lane. 

Rio— Bank of Rio (John Taze A Son) ; capi- 
tal, $25,000. 

Wyoming— National Bank of Wyoming; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., W. H. Colgan ; Cas., T. 
D. Ryan. 

INDIANA. 

Akron — Citizens’ Bank; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., Jerry Drudge ; Cas., Howard B. Har- 
ter, 

7 



ALABAMA . 

Pink Apple— B ink of Pine Apple; capital, 
$15,000: Pres., Wm. H. Lloyd; Cas., H. 8. 
Du Bore. 

ARKANSAS. 

Brinkley— Bank of Brinkley; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., H. C. Strong ; Cas., W. 8. Kllpat- 
ric. 

Magazine -B ank of Magazine; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., R. P. Chitwood ; Cas., Lafayette 
Thomasson. 

ARIZONA. 

Douglas— First National Bank: capital, $60,- 
000; Cas., L. C. Hanks. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Cambria — Bank of Cambria (successor to 
Agency Commercial Bank) ; Pres., R. Dod- 
son ; Cas_, James F. Stewart. 

8an Francisco -Germania National Bank; 
capital, $300,000; Pres., W. A. Frederick; 

Cas., Fred. Kronenberg, Jr. Commercial 

Bank and Trust Co. 

Los Angeles- Farmer^ and Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank ; capital, $1,000,000 : Pres., Isa- 
ias W. Heilman ; Cas., Charles Seyler. 

Monrovia— Monrovia Savings Bank; Pres., 
John H. Bartle ; Sec. and Cas., W. A. Chess. 

Riverside— Citizens’ Bank ; Pres., 8. H. Her- 
rick ; Cas. and Treas., W. B. Clancy ; Asst. 
Cas., Carl W. Derby ; Sec., D. W. McLeod. 

GEORGIA. 

Clarksville — Habersham Bank ; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., E.P. West; Cas., W. R. As- 
bury. 

Donaldson vi llb— Ban k of Donaldsonville ; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., J. 8. Shlngler ; Cas., 
J. W. Thurmond* 
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•Corydon— First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000: Pres., James M. Andrew; Cas M Vic- 
tor J. Bulleit. 

Modoc— Citizens* Banking Co. ; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., Thomas P. Whelan ; Cas., D. C. 
Moore. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Muldrow — Muidrow 8tate Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., John W. Breedlove ; Cas., G. 
R. Scott. 

Pauls Valley — National Bank of Com- 
merce ; capital, $26,000; Pres., Wm. J.Long; 
Cas., Chas. J. Walter house. 

Vinita— Farmers’ National Bank; capital, 
$28,000; Pres., F. M. Smith; Cas., J. M. 
Smith. 

Wapanucka — Wapanucka Banking and 
Trust Co. ; Pres., H. G. Beard ; Cas., Clem. 
White. 

IOWA. 

Davenport— Union Trust Co. ; Pres., F. H. 

Bartenmeyer; Sec. and Treas., S. L. Ely. 
Delta— People’s Saving Bank ; capital, $11,- 
000; Pres.; W. A. Cornwell; Cas., Geo. F. 
McCarter. 

Elk Horn— Elk Horn Bank ; Pres., John Pe- 
terson; Cas., 8. C. Pederson. 

Exi ra— Farmers and Merchants’ Bank (suc- 
cessor to Stuart Bank); Pres., F. M. Leet; 
Cas., J. E. McGuire. 

Gilmore— First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., C. P. Bratnober; Cas., C. B. 
Fitch. 

Gbapton— First National (successor to Farm- 
ers’ Exchange Bank); capital, $28,000; Pres., 
Charles Christians ; Cas.,0. H. Christians. 
McGregor — State Bank; capital, $28,000; 
Pres., W. F. Daubenberger ; Cas., J. A. 
Ramage. 

Modalb— State Savings Bank (successor to 
Bank of Modale); capital, $15,000; Cas., H. 
M. Silsby. 

Pbimohar— Farmers’ National Bank ; capi- 
tal, $80,000 ; Pres., G. R. Whitmer : Cas., R. 
H Inman. 

Sac City— Farmers’ Bank ; capital, $10,000. 
KANSAS. 

Augusta— First National Bank (successor to 
Augusta State Bank); capital, $25,000; Pres., 
J. H. Butts; Cas., W. H. Anderson. 
Chanute— Home State Bank; capital, $15,- 
000 ; Pres., H. L. Freeman ; Cas., J. L. Ro- 
binson ; Asst. Cas., G. McFadden. 
Rosedale— Rosedale State Bank, capital, 
$10,000; Pres., A. J. Poor ; Cas., Bert Chro- 
nister. 

KENTUCKY. 

Barlow— Bulk of Barlow; capital, $7,500; 

Pres., J. W. Meshew ; Cas., D. Laffoon. 

Pi kevillb— First National Bank (successor 
to Bank of Pikeville); capital, $50,000; Pres., 
J. W. Ford ; Cas., J. C. Bowles. 

MARYLAND. 

Leonardtown— First National Bank of St. 



Mary’s ; capital, $25,000 ; Pres., L. E. Mum* 
ford ; Cas„ L. J. Sterling ; Asst. Cas., Fran- 
cis V. King. 

MICHIGAN. 

Camden — Bank of Camden (successor to 
Bank of O. D. Chester); Cas^ B. R. Alward ; 
Asst. Cas., Eber M. Lash. 

Clifford— Carson, Ealy A Co. (successors to 
Clifford Commercial Bank). 

Marine City— Home Savings Bank (suoces- 
sorts to G. W. & F. T. Moore); capital, $35,- 
000 ; Pres., Fred T. Moore ; Cas., Charles L. 
Doyle. 

MINNESOTA. 

ALDEN-First National Bank (successor to 
State Bank); capital, $80,000; Cas^ Ralph 
O. Olson. 

Chatfi eld— First National Bank (successor 
to Chatfleld Bank); capital, $28,000; Pres., 
A. L. Ober, Cas., Sidney Burnap; Asst. Cas., 
F. C. Lovell. 

Dodge Center— Farmers’ National Bank; 
capital, $90,C00 ; Pres., Norman Evans; Cas., 
Wilmot G. Brown. 

Holland— Holland State Bank (successor 
to Bank of Holland): capital, $10,000; Pres., 
A. T. Serrurier ; Cas., P. M. Serrurier. 

I van hoe — Ivanhoe National Bank; capital, 
$25,000 ; Pres. Hans. Lavesson. 

London— Bank of London (Fred Machacek 
A Co.). 

Rus8ELL-FIrst State Bank (successor to Bank 
of Russell i ; capital, $15,000; Pres., E. N. 
Bally : Cas., G. W. Cochrane. 

8t. Vincent— Bank of St. Vincent ; Pres„ 
John Burkholz ; Cas., Robert E. Bennett. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Clarksville— First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., J. W. Cutrer; Cas., W. P. 
Wildberger. 

Coldwater - Bank of Coldwater (successor 
to Coldwater Branch Bank of Batesville); 
capital, $10,000; Pres., F. F. Veazey; Cas., 
A. L. Jagoe. 

Greenville— Bank of Washington ; capital, 
$100,000; Pres., J. B. Watt; Cas., W. P. 
Kretschmar. 

Jackson— Capital National Bank: capital, 
$200,000 : Pres., R. W. Millsaps: Cas., W. M. 

Anderson. Mississippi Bank and Trust 

Co.; capital, $100,000; Pres., Robert B. 
Mims; Cas., A. C. Jones: Asst. Cas„ D. H. 
Holder. 

New Albany— Merchants A Farmers’ Bank; 
capital, $30,000; Pres., W. B. Robbins; Cas,, 
R. H. Patterson. 

MI8SOURI. 

Festub — Farmers and Merchants’ Bank ; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., W. H. Waggcner: 
Cas., C. R. Honey. 

Galt — Galt State Bank; capital, $12,000; 

Pres. ; H. M. Pettit; Cas., W. A. McCracken. 
Hannibal— Hannibal National Bank (suc- 
cessor to Bank of Hannibal) ; capital, $100,- 
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DOO; Pres., S. M. Carter ; Cas., James P. Hin- 
ton; Asst. Cas., W. J. Dakin. 

Manchestbr — Citizens 1 Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., John Straszer; Cas., Edouard 
Archmard. 

Miller — Bank of Miller; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., John B. Adamson ; Cas., J. N. Moore. 

NEBRASKA. 

K barney — Central National Bank; capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., W. P. Auld; Cas., A. U. 
Dann ; Asst. Cas., F. B. Garrison, Jr. 
Omaha— Burns-Haskell Co. 

NEW MEXICO. 

Belen— First National Bank ; capital, $25,- 
000 ; Pres., M. W. Flournoy ; Cas., R. A 
Frost. 

NEW YORK. 

Oribkany Falls — First National Bank ; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., C. W. Reynolds; 
Cas., C. W. Clark; Asst. Cas., C. K. Clark. 
PLATT8BURO— City National Bank (succes- 
sor to Vilas National Bank) ; capital, $100,- 
000; Pres., John F. O’Brien; Cas., H. G. 
Baker. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
8anford— First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Richard M. Nelson ; Cas., A. W. 
Huntley. 

Wallace — Bank of Duplin ; Pres., H. C. 
McQueen; Cas., A. L. McOoura. 

NO&TH DAKOTA. 

Eomorb— First National Bank (successor to 
State Bank) ; capital, $25,000; Pres., David 
H. Beecher: Cas., John A. Honey; Aset. 
Cas., Chas. C. Honey. 

Penn— Penn State Bank; capital, $5,000 ; Cas., 
C. E. Frescb. 

Starkweather -State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000 ; Pres., W. P. Massuere ; Cas., J. D. Lar- 
son. 

OHIO. 

Barnebville — National Bank of Barnes- 
ville (successor to People’s National Bank); 
capital, $100,000; Pres., J. 8. Ely; Cas., O. 
P. Norris. 

Beaver— Citizens’ Bank; Pres., W. A. Rus- 
sell ; Cas., James W. Hutcheson. 
Bridgeport— Bridgeport National Bank 
(successor to First National Bank) ; capi- 
tal, $100,000; Pres., J. J. Holloway ; Cas., 
F. W. Henderson. 

Dunkirk — First National Bank ; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., S. A. Hageman ; Cas., M. A. 
Boyer. 

East Palestine— First NatlonaljBank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., Wm. C. Wallace. 
Felicity— Citizens’ Bank (successor to First 
National Bank) ; capital, $15,000 ; Pres., D. 
H. Hoover ; Cas„ 8. F. Waterfleld. 
Jefferson — Jefferson Banking Co.; capi- 
tal. 22,500; Pres., C. N. Royce; Treas., J. 
E. Hurlburt. 

Mount Gilead!— Mount Gilead National 



Bank: capital, $50,000; Pres., H. H. Har- 
lan; Cas., J. G. Russell. 

Mount Pleasant— Mount Pleasant National 
Bank; capital, 160,000 ; Pres., R. W. Cham- 
bers. 

New Carlisle— First National Bank; capi- 
tal, $80,000; Pres., I. K. Funderberg ; Cas., 
Lee Sutton. 

Oak Harbor — First National Bank ; capi- 
tal, $25,000 ; Cas., Geo. L. Wells. 

Orrville— Orrville Savings Bank; Cas., C. 
R. Musser. 

West Lafayette — West Lafayette Bank 
Co. ; capital, $25,000 ; Pres., J. B. Burt ; 
Cas., H. A. Sicker. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Cordell — City National Bank ; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., L. G. West. 

Walter — First National Bank (successor 
to Bank of Walter) ; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Geo. W. Graham ; Cas., B. S. Coleman. 
Wanette— First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Wm. 8. Search. 

OREGON. 

Elgin— First National Bank; capital, $26,- 
000; Pres., J. A. Masterson;Cas.. J. B. Thor- 

80 D. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allentown — Merchants’ National Bank; 
capital, $200,000 ; Pres., Fred E. Lewis; Cas., 
Chas. O. Scbantz. 

Boswell— First National Bank; capital, $30,- 
000; Pres., Thomas T. Boswell ; Cas., M. L. 
Hoffman. 

Bri dge vi lle— First National Bank; capital, 
$50,000-; Pres., Geo. W. Poellot ; Cas., J. D. 
Meise. 

D all astown— First National Bank ; capital, 
$50,000; Cas., E. R. Heisey. 

Hyndman— Hoblltzell National Bank ; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., J. J. Hoblltzell ; Cas., W. 
T. Johnson ; Asst. Cas., J. W. Madore. 
Midway— Midway National Bank ; capital ; 
$50,000; Pres., D. G. Bamford; Cas., R. M. 
Donaldson. 

New Salem— First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000 ; Pres., John C. Neff ; Cas., Charles 8. 
Hempstead. 

Smithfi eld— First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., H. B. Guiber; Cas., Wm. O. 
Foley. 

Stonrboro— First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000 ; Pres., Tbeo. N. Houser. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Conway— Bank of Horry; capital, $25,000: 
Pres., Robert B. Scarborough ; Cas., Will A. 
Freeman. 

Fountain Inn— Bank of Fountain Inn ; cap- 
ital, $15,000 ; Pres., D. M. Garrett ; Cas., Ro- 
bert W. Davis. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Hill CiTY-Hill City Bank : capital, $10,000 ; 
Pres., C. E. McEachron ; Cas., D. W. Web- 
ster. 
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Sioux Falls— Security Savings Bank : capi- 
tal, $1^,600 ; Pres., J. N. Weston ; Cas., C.L. 
Norton. 

WOL8EY— Stock Growers’ State Bank ; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., W. J. Kass; Cas., R. D. 
Whorton. 

TBNNB88BB. 

Jackson— Union Bank and Trust Co.: capi- 
tal, $60,000 ; Pres., J. C. Edenton; Vice -Pres., 
Walter L. Brown ; Cas., I. B. Tlgrett. 

TBXAS. 

Caldwell— Caldwell National Bank; capi- 
tal, $26,000 ; Pres., J. J. Lane ; Cas., E. B. St. 

Clair; Asst. Cas., T. Kraitchar, Jr. First 

National Bank (successor to Wm. Reeves 
& Co.); capital, $00,000; Pres., Wm. Reeves; 
Cas., E. Studemann : Asst. Cas., H. R. Kelly. 
Lone Oak— First National Bank; capital; 
$25,000; Pres., C. G. Barnes; Cas., W. C. 
Dowell. 

NAOOODOCHES-Stone Fort National Bank; 
capital, $26,000; Pres., E. S. Wood fin ; Cas., 
H. H. Howell. 

Nederland— First National Bank; capital, 
$26,000; Pres., A. Bursen ; Cas., E. Rockhill. 

UTAH. 

Murray — Murray State Bank: capital, 

$25,000; Pres., J. B. Cosgriff; Cas., A. F. 
Savage. 

VIRGINIA. 

Ashland— Hanover Bank; capital, $2,600; 
Pre9., Walter Sydnor; Cas., W. L. Foy; 
A89t. Cas., J. B. Hall. 

Lawrenceville— Bank of Brunswick ; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., E. P. Buford ; Cas., J. H. 
Drewry. 

WASHINGTON. 

Cbntralia— Field & Lease State Bank ; cap- 
tal. $25,000; Pres., John A. Field ; Cas., J. 
E. Lease. 

Wilson Creek — State Bank (successor to 
Bank of Wilson Creek); capital, $25,000; 
Pres.. Donald Urquhart ; Cas., N. E. Swan- 
son ; Asst. Cas., N. E. Swanson. 



WB8T VIRGINIA. 

Belington— Belington National Bank ; cap- 
ital, $25,000 ; Pres., F. P. Rease ; Cas., B. B. 

Rohrbough. Citizens’ National Bank 

(successor to Citizens’ Bank); capital, $40,- 

000: Cas., H. H. Jones. First National 

Bank; capital, $80,000; Cas., Geo H. Bal- 
sley. 

L umber port— Lumberport Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., I. E. Boggess; 8ec., L. C. 
Oyster. 

Oceana- B ank of Wyoming; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., John Ball; Cas., James H. 
George. 

WI8OON8IN. 

BOYD-State Bank: capital, $15,000; Pres., 
Albert Butscher; Cas., Charles Nelson. 
FAIRWATER-Fairwater State Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000 ; Pres.; A. W. Bonesteel ; Cas., 
C. 8. Griffith. 

Juda— B ank of Juda; capital, $10,000. 
Oshkosh— Old National Bank (successor to 
National Bank of Oshkosh); capital, $800,- 
000 ; Pres., Edgar P. Sawyer ; Cm., Charles 
Schriber. 

C AJN" ADA. 
MANITOBA. 

Baldur — Union Bank of Canada; Frank 
Schultz, Mgr. 

Winnipeg— Eastern Townships Bank; Wm. 
Spier, Mgr. 

ONTARIO. 

Havelock— Sovereign Bank of Canada; R. 
A. Williams, Mgr. 

Trenton — Ontario Bank ; B. H. Slddall, 
Mgr. 

QUEBEC. 

St. Romuald — Quebec Bank; E. Lamon- 
tagne. Mgr. 

NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 
Leduc— Merchants’ Bank of Canada ; W. J. 
Manning, Mgr. 

Olds — Merchants’ Bank of Canada ; C. R. 
Young, Mgr. 



CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL ETC. 



ARIZONA. 

Phoenix — Phoenix National Bank; H. J. 
McClung, Cas. In place of Thomas W. Pem- 
berton, Act. Cm. 

ARKAN8AS. 

Fort Smith — American National Bank ; E. 
H. Stevenson, Act. Pres, in place of Wm. 
Blair, deceased. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Los Angeles — First National Bank ; A. C. 

Way and E. 8. Pauly, Asst. Cas. 

Stockton — First National Bank : F. D. Ni- 
col. Pres, in place of H. H. Hewlett, de- 
ceased. 



COLORADO. 

Idaho Springs — First National Bank ; L. 
Hanchett, Pres, in place of Henry Plum- 
mer, deceased. 

Silverton — First National Bank ; B. B. 

Allen, Asst. Cas. in place of B. B. Galvin. 
Telluride — First National Bank ; no Cas. 
in place of R. H. Woods. 

CONNECTICUT. 

H art roRD— Security Company ; Charles Ed- 
ward Prior, Jr.,* Asst. Treas. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington — Lincoln National Bank ;’ Al- 
bert 3. Galley, Asst.. Cas. 
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GEORGIA. 

Auoxjbta — National Exchange Bank ; capi- 
tal increased to $300,000. 

Forsyth— First National Bank ; W. C. Hill, 
Cas. in place of Walker White; no Asst. 
Cas. In place of W. P. Bloodworth. 
Savannah — Germania Baok ; capital in- 
creased to $800,000. 

ILLINOIS. 

Brocton — Brocton Bank; D. B. Handly, 
Gas. ; G. J. Kaericher, Asst. Cas. 

Cisco — M. Croninger & Co. ; Mahlon Cron- 
inger, deceased. 

Kewanee— Union National Bank ; no Asst. 

Cas. in place of John Green. 

Rochelle— Rochelle National Bank; F. J. 
King, Asst. Cas. in place of W. P. Graham. 

INDIANA. 

Greencastle — First National Bank ; Alfred 
Hirt, Pres, in place of Thomas C. Hammond; 
W. D. Denman, Cas. in place of Jerome 
Allen. 

Lowell— State National Bank; no Cas. in 
place of F. E. Nelson. 

IOWA. 

Centerville— Centerville National Bank; 
Guy C. Gilchrist, Asst. Cas. in place of R. 
M. Hicks. 

Creston — Creston National Bank; L. G. 
Armstrong, Asst. Cas. in place of W. J. 
Dowlin. 

Fairfield— F irst National Bank ; R. F. Wil- 
son, Asst. Cas. in place of S. L. Dana. 

Lonb Tree— Lone Tree Savings Bank; D. 
Restor, C98., deceased. 

Perry— First National Bank ; H. M. Pattee, 
Asst. Cas. 

Rockford — First National Bank ; R. C. 
Mathews, Pres, in place of O. H. Lyons ; B. 
H. Quackenbusb, Cas. in place of Edward 
Billings. 

Tipton— First National Bank ; Paul Heald, 
Asst. Cas. in place of Nellie Woods. 

KAN8A8. 

Basbhor— Basehor State Bank ; R. M. Peth- 
erbridge, Cas. in place of E. F. McNamara. 
Burrton— Burrton State Exchange Bank ; 

consolidated with Burrton State Bank. 
Ottawa— First National Bank ; C. H. Esta- 
brook. Pres, in place of Horace J. Smith ; 
A. W. Benson, Vice- Pres, in place of C. H. 
Estabrook. 

KENTUCKY. 

Lexington— Third National Bank; W. J. 
Loughridge, Pres, in place of J. W. Berk- 
ley ; J. D. Purcell, Vice-Pres.in place of W. 
J. Loughridge. 

Owensboro— First National Bank; E. W. 
Wood, Pres, in place of J. D. Powers; A. 
Rosenfeld, Vice- Pres, in place of E. W. 
Wood ; C. a Elliott, Asst. Cas. 

Stanford — First National Bank; W. H. 
Wearen, Asst. Cas. 



MAINE. 

Calais— Calbis National Bank ; Geo. Downs, 
Pres, in place of Geo. H. Eaton. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Adams— Grey lock National Bank; Frank 
Hanlon, Cas. in place of Julius C. Anthony, 
deceased. 

Boston — National Exchange Bank ; F. 
Houghton, Cas. in place of C. A. Price ; H. 
W. Anderson, Asst. Cas. in place of F. 
Houghton. 

Worcester— City National and Central Na- 
tional Banks; consolidated with Worcester 
Safe Deposit and Trust Co. under latter 
title. 

MICHIGAN. 

Detroit— Union Trust Co.; Gerald J. McMe- 
cham. Asst. Sec. in place of Howard J. 

Lesher. Detroit Trust Co.; Howard J. 

Lesher, Mgr. 

MINNESOTA. 

Blooming Prairie— State Bank; capital in- 
creased to $20,000. 

Cass Lake— First National Bank ; F. P. Lei- 
sen, Cas. in place of H. E. Reed. 

Mankato -National Citizens’ Bank ; no Cas. 
in place of H. E. Swan. 

Slayton— First National Bank; A. Neuru, 
Cas. resigned ; R. V. Reed, Asst. Cas. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Carrollton— Bank of Carrollton; capital 
increased to $60,000. 

West Point— First National Bank; J. A. 
Crawford, Pres, in place of P. B. Dugan. 

MISSOURI. 

Lebanon— Bank of Lebanon ; Sam R. Farrar, 
Pres.; J. L Diffenderffer, Aset. Cas. 

Nevada— First National Bank;Theo. Lacaff, 
Pres, place of H. L Tillotson. 

Poplar Bluff— State Bank ; D. P. Bacon, 
Pres, in place of DeWitt Eakew. 

Savannah— First National Bank; J. A. Har- 
din, Pres, in place of A. M. Lewellen. 

Tarkio— First National Bank ; E. N. Ramee 
and J. W. Hanna, Asst. Cas. 

NEBRASKA. 

Beatrice— Beatrice National Bank ; W. Ro- 
bertson, Asst. Cas. 

Lincoln— City National Bank ; L. J. Dunn, 
Cas. in place of J. H. Auld, deceased. 

Seward— First National Bank ; no Asst. Cas. 
in place of L C. Diers. 

Superior — First National Bank ; C. E. Ad- 
ams, Pres, in place of D. Bosserman, de- 
ceased ; A. C. Felt, Cas. in place of C. E. Ad- 
ams; I. L. Adams, Asst. Cas. in place of A. 
C. Felt. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

Berlin— Berlin National Bank ; W. H. Ger- 
rish, Cas. in place of Q. A. Bridges. Ber- 

lin Savings Bank and Trust Co. ; Q. A. 
Bridges, Treas. 

Pittsfield— Pittsfield National Baok ; John 
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A. Goss, Pres., deceased ; also Treas. Farm- 
ers 1 Savings Bank. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Bridgeton— Bridgeton National Bank; Jas. 
W. Trenchard, Pres, in place of Thomas U. 
Harris; B. H. Minch, Vice- Pres. ; Samuel 
H. Hitch ner, Cas. in place of James W. 
Trenchard ; no Asst. Cas. in place of Sam- 
uel H. Hitcbner. 

Newark— Dime Sayings Institution ; Thos. 
Smith, Pres., deceased. 

NEW YORK. 

Brooklyn— Borough Bank; capital increased 
to $200,000. 

Candor— First National Bank ; J. W. McCar- 
ty, Pres, in place of E. A. Booth, deceased. 
New York— Kingsley, Mabon & Co. ; Ezra 

M. Kingsley, deceased. Gilman, Son A 

Co.; incorporated preparatory to resump- 
tion of business. Post & Flagg; W. 

A. Flagg, deceased. Bank of the Metrop- 

olis; Charles H. Hackett, Pres., in place of 

Theodore Rogers. Trust Company of the 

Republic; D. Le Roy Dresser, Pres., re- 
signed. 

Richfield Springs— First National Bank ; 

Norman Getman, Pres., deceased. 
Rochester— German- American Bank ; capi- 
tal increased to $500,000. 

OHIO. 

Cleveland— Forest City Savings Bank Co. ; 
title changed to Forest City Savings and 
Trust Co. — Cleveland National Bank; P. 
M. Spencer, Pres, in place of 8. 8. War- 
ner; N. O. Stone, Vice-Pres. 

College Corner— First National Bank ; W. 

E. Bake, 2d Vice-Pres. ; Chas. W. Sylvester, 
Asst. Cas., in place of C. W. George. 

Painesvillk— Patne8ville National Bank; 

F. H. Murray, Pres., in place of C. O. Child ; 
H. T. Smart, Vice-Pres., in place of F. H. 
Murray. 

So. Charleston— Bank of So. Charleston ; 

John Rankin, Pres., deceased. 

Ironton— Citizens 1 National Bank; H. A. 

Mar ting. Pres., in place of J. D. Foster. 
Springfield— First National Bank ; Geo. W. 
Winges, Aset. Cas. 

Xenia— Xenia National Bank ; John A. Nis- 
bet. Asst. Cas. 

Youngstown— Dollar Savings and Trust Co.; 
John 1. Williams, Pres., resigned. 

OREGON. 

Baker City — First National Bank; A. L. 
James, Asst. Cas., in place of Charles Hus- 
sey. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bethlehem— Lehigh Valley National Bank; 
Truman M. Dodson, Pres. In place of Rob- 
ert P. Llnderman, deceased ; G. B. Linder- 
man, Vice-Pres. 

Chester— Delaware County Trust Co. ; John 



F. Challenger, Treas. in place of John D. 
Goff, resigned ; Wm. K. Foley, Asst. Sec. 
Clarion— Second National Bank; J. M. Shan- 
non, Pres., in place of T. J. Payne; T. J. 
Payne, Vice-Pres. in place of J. M. Shannon. 
Philadelphia— Girard National Bank: cap- 
ital increased to $2,000,000. 

Pittsburg— Merchants and Manufacturers 1 
National Bank; John Caldwell, Vice-Pres. 
in place of Geo. A. Kelly; J. D. Ayres, Asst. 
Cas. in place of J. M. Russell. 
Punxsutawney— First National Bank; W. 
A. Sutter, Asst. Cas. in place of J. E. Pan- 
tall. 

Rock wood — First National Bank; H. F. 

Berkebile, Cas. in place of James M. Cover. 
Washington— Union Trust Co.; capital in- 
creased to $500,000. 

RHODE I8LAND. 

Pawtucket — 81ater Trust Co; Andrew E. 
Jencks, Treas. and Sec. in place of Charles 
H. Newell. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Charleston — Charleston Clearing-House 
Association ; Henry P. Williams, Pres. 

80UTH DAKOTA. 

Brookings — First National Bank ; H. F. 
Haro Id son. Asst. Cas. in placeof D.H. Camp- 
bell; Geo. B. Huber, additional Asst. Cas. 
Canton— First National Bank; Thos. Thor- 
son. Pres, in place of Charles E. Judd ; J. 
V. Conklin, Vice-Pres. in place of O. 8. Gif- 
ford ; no Asst. Cas. in place of M. A. Han- 
sall. 

Howard— First National Bank; D. A. Mc- 
Cullough, Cas. in place of C. L. Oleson. 

TENNESSEE. 

Chattanooga— Chattanooga Savings Bank ; 
Walter A. Sadd, Pres. 

Jackson— First National Bank; John A. 
Greer, Pres., deceased. 

TEXAS. 

Dallas— National Exchange Bank: A. V. 
Lane, additional Vice-Pres.; Nathan Adams, 
Cas. in place of A. V. Lane ; Howard Clai- 
bone. Asst. Cas. in place of Nathan Adams ; 
Louis B. Torrey and Geo. H. Pitman, addi- 
tional Asst. Cas. 

Brenham — First National Bank: Heber 
Stone, Pres, in place of H. K. Harrison; H. 

K. Harrison, additional Vice-Pres. 
Colorado— Colorado National Bank; W. J. 

Hatch, Asst. Cas. in place of Thomas B. 
Van Tuyl. 

Greenville— First National Bank; W. H. 
Bush, Pres. In place of J. M. Clymer ; J. L. 
Lovejoy, First Vice-Pros, in place of W. H. 
Bush ; no Second Vice-Pres. in place of J. 

L. Lovejoy. 

Honey Grove— First National Bank; John 
A. Underwood, Cas. in place of T. U. Cole. 
Lufkin— Angelina County National Bank; 

G. M. Cumlngs, Asst. Cas. 

New Boston— First National Bank; W. Lewis 
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Tapp, Vice-Pres. in place of T. A. Fuller; D. 
A. Chambers, Cas. in place of W. E. Stewart; 
Robert L. Witt, Asst. Cas. 

Roc kport— First National Bank of Aransas 
Pass ; title changed to First National Bank 
of Kockport. 

VERMONT. 

Barrb— National Bank of Barre ; Geo. How- 
land, Pres, in place of B. W. BraJey ; D. M. 
Mills, Vice-Pres. in place of D. 8. Allen. 

Manchester Center— Factory Point Na- 
tional Bank ; E. L. Wyman, Vioe-Pres.; J. 
H. Whipple, Asst. Cas. 

Rutland— State Trust Co.; P. W. Clement, 
Pres. 

Verobnnes— National Bank of Vergennes: 
Cbas. H. Strong, Cas. in plaoe of Andrew 
Roes ; no Asst. Cas. in plaoe of Charles H. 
Strong. 

VIRGINIA. 

Danville — Commercial Bank and People’s 
Savings and Trust Co.; M. P. Jordan, Pres., 
deceased. 

Winchester— Union Bank: Lee R. Grim, 
Cas. in plaoe of M. H. G. Williams, deceased. 

WISCONSIN. 

Oshkosh— German National Bank; Charles 
H. Krippene. Cas., deceased. 

Ripon— German National Bank: capital in- 
creased to 975,000; James L. Stone, Cas.; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of James L. Stone. 



Wausau— First National Bank; John Rin- 
gle, additional Vioe-Pres.; H. E. Smith, 
Asst. Cas. in place of John Rlngle. 

WYOMING. 

Cheyenne -First National Bank; T. A. Cos- 
griff, Pres, in place of T. B. Hicks ; A. D. 
Johnston, Asst. Cas. in place of J. H. Loo- 
mis; R. C. Wyland, Additional Asst. Cas. 

BANK8 REPORTED CLOSED 
OR IN LIQUIDATION. 

ARKAN8A8. 

Nashville - Howard County Bank. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston— A. B. Turner & Bro., assigned to F. 
M. Edwards, March 3. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Asbury Park— First National Bank: in 

hands of Receiver Feb. 18. Monmouth 

Trust and Safe Deposit Co.; in hands of 
John E. Lanning, Receiver. 

NEW YORK. 

Delhi— E. R. & W. L. Beil. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia— Mechanics’ National Bank ; 
in voluntary liquidation Feb. 16. 

WASHINGTON. 

Ballard— B ank of Ballard. 



Failures, Suspensions and Liquidations. 

Arkansas.— The Howard County Bank, of Nashville, established in 1894, suspended 
February 13. At the date of the last statement the deposit liabilities were $128,420. 

New Jersey.— On February 13 the First National Bank, of Asbury Park, suspended, and 
was placed in the hands of a Receiver. Deposit liabilities were about $2(0,000. It is said that 
a considerable part of the assets is of doubtful value. 

The Monmouth Trust and Safe Deposit Company, of Asbury Park, also suspended on 
February 13. John E. Lanning has been appointed Receiver. 

New York.— E. R. & W. L. Bell, real estate brokers and bankers, doing business at 
Delhi, N. Y., suspended February 28. Their liabilities are variously estimated at from $30,- 
000 to $60,000. 



Foreign Holdings of U. 8. Bonds.— An investigation was recently made by the Register 
of the Treasury in relation to the amount of Government bonds held by foreign investors. 
The results of the investigation are thus summarized in the Register’s Annual Report for 
1902 : 

“ The present analysis shows that out of a total of $782,924,330 but $16,022,85018 held by 
foreigners, and of this latter amount $12,578,000 is held by insurance companies, and is on de- 
posit with the Superintendent of Insurance in the various States of the Union. Thesedepos- 
its are required in order that the policy holders in the States wherein the companies do busi- 
ness may be secured from loss. This leaves the individual foreign holdings of United States 
bonds but $3,444,850.” 



F re e Trade In the United States. — In the United States the regulation of industry is 
indeed left in a large measure to the Legislatures of the separate States ; but, notwithstand- 
ing that, in the present political situation there is probably no more noteworthy fact with 
respect to the probable future of commerce than that within the limits of the United 
States free trade is enjoyed by eighty millions of people within a continuous territory of 
three millions of square miles, still comprising vast tracts of country capable of having their 
value enormously Increased by the application of capit il and labor.— Relations of Commer- 
cial Geography and Commercial History ; address of Geo. G. Chisholm before London Insti- 
tute of Bankers. 
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NATIONAL BANK RETURNS— RESERVE CITIES. 



By the courtesy of the Comptroller of the Currency at Washington, the Bankers* 
Magazine has been favored with the complete returns of the National banks in all 
the reserve cities, at the date of the call on February 0, 1903. These are published 
below in conjunction with the two preceding statements of September 15, 1902, and 
November 25, 1902. In this form the figures become much more valuable by reason 
of the comparison. The complete returns of National banks in the reserve cities 
are published in the Bankers’ Magazine exclusively. 



NEW YORK CITY. 



Resources. 

Loans and discounts , 

Overdrafts 

U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 

XT. 8. bonds to secure U. 8. deposits 

U. 8. bonds on hand 

Premiums on U. 8. bonds 

Stocks, securities, etc 

Banking house, furniture and fixtures 

Other real estate and mortgages owned 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 

Due from State banks and bankers 

Due from approved reserve agents 

Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for clearing-house 

Bills of other National banks 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 

♦Lawful money reserve in bank, viz. : 

Gold coin 

Gold Treasury certificates 

Gold clearing-house certificates. 

8ilver dollars 

Silver Treasury certificates 

Silver fractional coin 

Legal-tender notes 

U. 8. certificates of deposit for legal-tender notes. 

Five per cent, redemption fund with Treasurer 

Due from U. 8. Treasurer 

Total 



Sept. 15 , 1909 . 
$607,066,486 
218,688 

86.835.000 

89.783.000 
641,860 

8^64,480 

91,879,060 

17,848,316 

2,851,840 

45,729,682 

5,062,215 



Nov. 95,1905. 
$607,800,046 
677,170 
46,596,600 
33,860,500 
856,570 
3,462.018 
102,858,781 
18,580,848 
2,282,693 
62,874,676 
6,483,959 



Feb. 6, 190$. 



4,766,847 

86,608,910 

78,825,000 

85,988 

16,076,494 

668,111 

47,872,632 



1,772,668 

930,602 



448,634 
46,096.600 
44,757,500 
1,664.520 
3,449,704 
102,706^46 
19,589,607 
2,882,686 
48,551,688 
8,881,910 



5,097,586 3,635,905 4,727,040 

261,269,187 167,926,603 141,485,068 

736,944 1,088,589 935,410 

68,569 86,097 82,840 



3.876,674 

69,028,780 

65^546,000 

91.787 

15,686,581 

782,275 

46,108,069 

2,311,072 

1,262,606 



4,674,013 



80,100,000 

83,060 

19,183^)76 

726,188 

48,888,438 



2,269,822 

i,r 



61^93,785,360 $1,251,698,624 $1 ,281,197,766 



Liabilities. 



Capital stock paid in 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. . . 
National bank notes issued, less amount on hand. 

8tate bank notes outstanding 

Due to other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits 

U. 8. deposits 

Deposits of U. 8. disbursing officers 

Notes and bills rediscounted 

Bills payable 

Liabi ities other than those above stated 

Total 

Average reserve held 

♦ Total lawful money reserve in bank 



$90,600,000 

63,620,000 

86,800,628 

84,679,177 

16,542 

248,383,288 

165,891,743 

66,519 

608.565,374 

39.355,862 

403,849 



$92,010,000 

65,180,U00 

40,126,148 

45,855,865 

16,542 

248,024,456 

157,744,759 

70,842 

642,397,413 

41,708,687 

301,755 



100,000 

10.852.415 



$100,560,100 

68,170,000 

87,168,204 

44,449.086 

16,542 

267,800,429 

186,765,249 

71,056 

512,433,609 

68.190,641 

868,485 



23,172,219 



169,511 



$1,293,736,350 $1,251,698,624 $1,281,197,765 
24.70 p. c. 28.41 p. c. 28.49 p. c. 

$184,302,882 $200,714.0 $217,437,450 
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MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 



A REVIEW OF THE FIN A NCI A L SITUATION. 



New York, March 3, 1003. 

Congressional legislation attracted the principal attention in financial circles 
during the past month. From a short session of Congress usually little is to be ex- 
pected, and that the session which expires March 4, noon, has not supplied legis- 
lation which was very much wanted, is not altogether a disappointment. 

There had been little hope that any currency reform measure would get through 
Congress; but just when there seemed the least chance of all, Senator Aldrich in- 
troduced a bill which proposed to enlarge the powers of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in the matter of depositing public moneys in the National banks. It also pro- 
vided for the use of State, municipal and railroad first mortgage bonds as security for 
such deposits. The bill in all its provisions was not entirely satisfactory, but its in- 
troduction came just at a time when the necessity of some such measure was partic- 
ularly pressing. 

The Government, by reason of the heavy movement of imported merchandise, was 
drawing from the channels of circulation money which it could only store away in 
the Treasury vaults. At the same time the New York banks were being called upon 
to furnish money for the interior, and the money market began to show signs of 
stringency. But the painful evidence of the evil of our sub-Treasury system worked 
no change of heart in Congress, and the session is now closing without financial leg- 
islation, either on the lines of the Aldrich bill or of any modification of it. 

Congress, however, has done some lawmaking of the anti trust variety. Its most 
important action probably was the creating of a Department of Commerce and La- 
bor, the head of which becomes a member of the President’s cabinet. This depart- 
ment will have certain powers in connection with the control of corporations which 
are engaged in commerce among the several States, excluding, however, common 
carriers who are now under the supervision of the Inter-State Commerce Commis- 
sion. Another anti trust measure which has passed Congress permits suits brought 
under the Sherman Act to take precedence in court. 

In intimate relationship to this effort of Congress to legislate against the trusts is 
a decision just rendered by the United States 8upreme Court in the so-called lottery 
case. The court, by a divided vote, held two conclusions : (1) that lottery tickets 
were commerce and (2) that Congress had the constitutional right not only to regu- 
late such commerce, but to prohibit it altogether. There is a wide variance of opin- 
ion as to the end to which the ruling of the court may lead, particularly as affect- 
ing the suppression of inter-State commerce in trust commodities. But the decision 
in the lottery case, at all events, has not had a stimulating effect upon Wall street. 
On the other hand, the United States Steel Corporation has received a very substan- 
tial endorsement of its bond substitution scheme in a decision in its favor at the 
hands of the New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals in the Hodge Case. The 
decision leaves the corporation free to go ahead and issue its bonds to retire a part 
of its preferred stock. 

The condition of the money market has been of especial interest during the past 
month. The demands for funds for the interior usually met with at this season of 
the year made itself felt, and at the same time the duties paid on imports were draw - 
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ing from the banka money which, when it got into the sub-Treasury, had to remain 
there. While the deposits of the New York Clearing-House banks increased $25,- 
000,000 during February and loans increased $46,000,000, the actual cash reserves 
decreased nearly $16,000,000, causing the surplus reserve to decline from nearly 
$28,000,000 to less than $6,000,000. 

There was no serious rise in rates for money, however, while there was a prompt 
response in sterling exchange to such advance as there was. While sterling had 
tended upwards pretty steadily, when money began to get dearer in New York 
there was a decline in foreign exchange, and this when the advance in the price of 
cotton to above ten cents had caused a disappearance of cotton bills except on old 
contracts. 

An important action was recently taken by the New York Clearing-House Asso- 
ciation with reference to trust companies. Certain amendments to the constitution 
were adopted on February 11, which provide that trust companies clearing through 
a member of the association shall be required, on and after June 1, 1903, to keep a 
cash reserve in their own vaults equal to five per cent, of the deposits, and on and after 
February 1, 1904, a reserve of at least 7J£ per cent., and on and after June 1, 1904, 
such reserve as the clearing-house committee shall require, not less than ten nor 
more than fifteen per cent. 

There are twenty seven trust companies in New York and Brooklyn and their de- 
posits on December 81 amounted to nearly $460,000,000. Their cash reserves on 
that date were less than $4,000,000, while under the five per cent, reserve rule 
they would be about $23,000,000, and liable to be increased to $46,000,000 or possi- 
bly $69,000,000, by June 1, 1904. The effect of this action it will take time to meas- 
ure. In fact, the tremendous growth of financial institutions in the last few years 
and the very great changes that have occurred in the methods of business have given 
birth to many problems for the future to solve. 

Evidence of the drastic effect of the prolonged coal strike of last year is now be- 
ing formulated by statistical experts. The strike lasted from May 12 to October 23, 
taking out more than five months from the most productive period of the coal min- 
ing industries. The result is seen in a production last year of more than 22,000,000 
tons less than in the previous year, and the smallest in any year since 1884. The de- 
crease compared with 1901 is equal to more than a full year’s output prior to 1879. 
The annual production of anthracite coal since 1883 has been : 



Year. 


Tons. 


Year. 


Tons. 


Year. 


Tons. 


1883...... 


...81,798,087 


1888 


...88,146,718 


1898 .... 


....43,080,686 


1884 


. . .30,718,298 


1889 


. ,85,407,710 


1894 


....41,301,200 


1885 


...81,028.520 


1890 


...35,866,174 


1806 


....46,511,477 


1886 


...82,186,362 


1801 


...40,448,886 


1896 


....48,177,488 


1887 


...84,641,017 


1802 


...41,898,320 


1807 


....41,687,806 



Yeah. 

1898.. . 

1890.. . 

1000 .. . 
1001 .. 
1908. . 



Tons. 

.41.899,751 



.45,107.486 

.53,588,001 

.31,200,890 



The loss of 20,000,000 tons in output will explain the high prices to which an- 
thracite coal soared. The Reading suffered a decrease of 5,000,000 tons, or nearly 
fifty per cent, compared with 1901 ; the Lehigh Valley about 2,700,000 tons, or about 
thirty-three per cent.; the Central of New Jersey, 2,500,000, or forty per cent.; the 
Lackawanna, 2,400,000 tons, or thirty-two per cent.; the Delaware and Hudson 
2,000.000 tons, or about forty per cent.; the Pennsylvania Railroad 3,000,000 tons, 
or fifty -three per cent., and the remaining companies 8,800,000 tons, or sixty per 
cent. 

The effect of the strike upon the earnings of the coal-carrying roads would have 
been very serious had not the general business situation been so favorable. Two 
companies have published their earnings for 1902, the Delaware aod Hudson and 
the Lackawanna. We give a comparative summary for both roads for the last two 
years : 
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Receipts from coal 

Receipts from railroads.. 
Miscellaneous. i.. 

Total gross receipts 
Operating expenses 

Net earnings 

Interest and rentals. 

Dividends. 

Surplus 



Delaware and Hudson. 



1901. 


1902. 


$16,924,963 


$11,064,748 


12,178,683 


11,050,690 


898,838 


385,856 


$29,497,454 


$22,500,794 


21,894,707 


16,880,892 


$7,602,747 


$5,619,902 


2,098,672 


8,122,027 


$4,604,075 


$2,497,875 


2,425,850 


2,415,000 


$2,178,225 


$82,875 



Delaware , Lackawanna and Western. 



1901. 

Receipts from coal S10.74V.844 

Other earnings 12,758.000 



1902. 

$8,145,900 

13^252,844 



Total earnings. $23,507,634 

Operating expenses 14.885,418 



$21,898,764 

14,477,402 



Net earnings $9,122,216 

Other income 2,080,082 



$6,921,342 

1,198,096 



Total net income $11,202,248 

Interest and rentals. 8,172,193 



$8,115,388 

8,461,989 



Dividends. 



$3,030,056 *846,651 

1,834,000 1,884.000 



Balance +$1,196,056 

* Deficit. + Surplus. 



*$2,190,651 



The Delaware and Hudson earned a surplus of only $82,875 agamst $2,178,225 in 
1901, while the Lackawanna shows a deficit of $2,180,651 after paying its dividend, 
as against a surplus of $1,196,055 in the previous year. Both companies, however, 
have a large surplus upon which they can draw, so that their losses have not im- 
paired their dividend-paying powers. The coal strike, however, has been a costly 
one for everybody concerned, and for the public as well. 

more favorable exhibit is made, however, by the railroads of the country, and 
the year 1902 was undoubtedly the most prosperous in their history. The shortage 
in the crop yield of the previous year and the interference with traffic caused by the 
coal strike failed to neutralize the benefits following an activity in general business 
absolutely without parallel. 

The gross earnings of 147 railroads, embracing a mileage of 170,395, equal to 
probably eighty-five per cent, of the total [mileage of the country, are reported by 
the “Financial Chronicle ” as aggregating $1,542,725,832 in 1902 as compared with 
$1,449,841,005 in 1901 — an increase of $92,884,827, or 6.41 percent., while the in- 
crease in mileage was 2,754 miles, or 1.64 per cent. The same authority estimates 
the increase in gross earnings of all railroads in 1902 at $105,000,000. This tremen- 
dous gain follows continuous increases extending over seven years. We give its 
summary of gross earnings for each calendar year since 1 896, as follows : 



Gross Increase over 

Year. Mileage. earnings. previous year. 

1897 154,900 $974,466,753 $54,490,568 

1808 157,801 1,060,896,038 77,647,710 

1899 156,968 1,128.928,016 101,816,886 

1900 157,401 1,216,924,951 100,015,767 

1901 172,879 1,495,915,406 148,017,801 

1902. 170,396 1,540,725,882 92,884,827 
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It is estimated that the gross earnings of all the railroads in the United States 
were nearly $700,000,000 larger in 1902 than in 1896 — an increase probably of sev- 
enty-five per cent. 

A preliminary statement of the income account of the railways in the United 
States for the year ended June 80, 1902, has just been issued by the Inter-State Com* 
merce Commission. It shows that the net earnings were $605,616,795 as compared 
with $554,221,874 in 1901. Income from other sources amounted to $82,714,492, 
making the total income $688,881,287, from which was paid for interest, rentals, etc., 
$458,459,961. More than $49,000,000 of this amount was disbursed for taxes. The 
railroads paid $150,685,959 in dividends, an increase of nearly $80,000,000 over the 
amount paid in 1901, and a surplus of $79,185,367 after paying dividends resulted 
from the operations of the year. 

While the railroads have prospered, they have been raising a very large amount 
of capital. In fact, there is still a large sum of money to be raised on new issues of 
railway securities, negotiations now pending for marketing at least $800,000,000 of 
stock and bonds, while it is proposed to increase the capital stock of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad $150,000,000. The pendency of these capital issues is, of course, hav- 
ing some effect on the money situation. 

Our foreign trade still commands attention by reason of its magnitude, but the 
growth is more rapid in our imports than in our exports. In fact, the latter are 
falling behind the high records made in 1901 and 1902. In January the imports 
were the largest ever reported in that month, while for the seven months they 
reached $598,000,000 as compared with $526,000,000 in 1901-2 and $840,000,000 in 
1897-8. The Bureau of Statistics has called attention to the important fact that a 
large percentage of the increased imports consists of manufacturers* materials. It 
publishes the following comparative table : 



Imports of Manufacturers* Materials and Percentage of Total Imports. 



Seven months ending with January. 

1887 

1888 

1880 

1890 

1891 

1892 

1893 

1894 

1895 

1806 

1807 

1898. 

1889 

1900. 

1901 

1902 

1908 



Value . 


Percent. 


$140,434^00 


86.31 


145,124,669 


85.41 


147,196,647 


84.96 


152,116,756 


84.46 


168,772,592 


85.57 


157,805,841 


84.41 


180,442,014 


87.26 


113,928,860 


80.67 


146,163,721 


85.88 


198,968,017 


41.66 


184,607,997 


86.77 


158,803,684 


45.13 


147,806,168 


40.14 


219,701,988 


45.17 


187.446,656 


40.84 


237,869,185 


45.12 


277,517,776 


46.88 



The development of the financial resources and the credit of the United Slates as 
well as of the commercial interests in recent years has been one of the most marked fea- 
tures of the present era of prosperity. An evidence of this development in national 
credit is afforded in the monthly circular of the Government Actuary of the Treas- 
ury Department showing the market prices and investment value of Government 
bonds. 

In no instance do these bonds of the Government sell at a price which allows the 
investor to realize as much as two per cent, per annum upon his investment. In 
fact, the three per cents of 1908-18 sold so high that the investment return was 
only a little more more than 1J£ per cent, per annum. With four per cent, bonds 
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selling at more than 136 and two per cent, bonds at over 108, there is nothing needed 
to be said regarding the high position the United States Government now holds as 
a solvent institution. From the circular for February we make the following sum- 
mary : 



Bonds. 


Rate of 
interest. 
Per cent. 


Date of maturity. 


Average 

Febri 

Market price 
flat. 


PRICE IN 
[JARY. 

Net price. 


Investment 
value. 
Per cent. 


Consols of 1000 


2 


April 1, 1000 


106.4405 


106.1004 


1.626 


Loan of 1908-18 


3 


August L 1906 


107.5695 


107.4460 


1.575 


Funded loan of 1907 


4 


July 1, 1907 


110.1012 


109.6070 


1.717 


Loan of 1005 


4 


February 1, 1925 


186.2600 


186.0986 


1.071 


Loan of 1004. 


5 


February 1, 1904 


100.2262 


103.0069 


1.811 



In 1861 six per cent, bonds of the United States having twenty years to run sold 
at the New York Stock Exchange at 83 @ 95%, while five per cent, bonds having 
thirteen years to run sold at 75 @ 97. Gradually, as the credit of the Government 
improved, the prices of Government bonds advanced. In 1876 4% per cent, bonds 
having fifteen years to run, issued for funding purposes, sold nt 108 @111%. and 
the following year four’s of 1907, having thirty years to run, sold at 101 @ 109. In 
1882 bonds continued at 8% per cent, sold at par to 103, but these bonds could be 
called in and redeemed by the Government at any time. Subsequently three per 
cent, bonds redeemable at the option of the Government sold at 104, that was in 
1885. 

The four per cents, of 1907 are the only bonds which are still outstanding which 
were quoted in 1885. In that year they sold between 121% and 124%, and in 1888 
touched 180, when the price began to decline as the bonds gradually approached 
maturity. Now, with only about four years to run, these bonds are selling eight to 
nine per cent, higher than they did in 1877 when they had thirty years to run. The 
four per cents, of 1925 are now in the same position as to period of maturity that 
the four per cents of 1904 were in 1882. In that year the latter sold at 118 @ 120, 
flow the fours of 1925 are selling at 136. Such has been the improvement in the 
public credit. 

The Money Market. — The tendency in the local money market has been in the 
direction of higher rates. The banks have been sending money to the interior while 
the sub-Treasury has been drawing upon the banks. While the stock market is 
inactive the demand for money is affected by the activity in general trade. At the 
close of the month call money ruled at 3 @ 4 per cent., the average rate being 3% 
per cent. Banks and trust companies loaned at 8 per cent, as the minimum rate. • 



Money Rates in New York City. 





Oct.l . 


Nov. 1. 


Dec. 1. 


Jan. t. 


Feb. 1. 


| Mar. 1. 




Per cent. 


Percent. 


Percent. 


Percent. 


Percent. 


Per cent. 


Call loans, bankers* balances 


4 —19 


b -7 


4 -6 


8 -12 


**4-8 H 


8 -4 


Call loans, banks and trust compa- 
nies 


6 — 


4 - 


4*4- 


8 -12 


4 - 


3 - 


Brokers* loans on collateral, 80 to 60 

days. 

Brokers* loans on collateral, 00 days 

to 4 months 

Brokers* loans on collateral, 5 to 7 

months 


6® 1* 


6 - 


6 — 


6 - 


4 *4- 


4fi-5 


6® 1* 


i 6 - 


6 - 


6 - 


4*4-44 

4J4— % 


5 - 


6 — 


1 

6 — 


5 —5*4 


61$— 


444-5 
5 -5*4 


Commercial paper, endorsed bills 
receivable, 00 to 90 days. 


6 — 


5H-6 


5 *4- 44 


0 - 


444-5 


Commercial paper prime single 
names, 4 to 6 months. 


6 — 


5*4-0 


5*4 — 6 


6 - 


444-5 


5 — 5*4 


Commercial paper, good single 
names, 4 to 6 months 


6H- 


| «H-T 


« -e* 


6%- 


5 -5 *4 


5*4- 
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Time money on 8tock Exchange collateral is quoted at 5 per cent, for 60 days and 
4% @ 5 per cent, for 8 to 6 months on good mixed collateral. For commercial 
paper the rates are 5 @ 5^ per cent, for 60 to 90 days' endorsed bills receivable, 
6 @ 5 per cent, for first-class 4 to 6 months’ single names, and 5% per cent, for 
good paper having the same length of time to run. 

New York City Banks. — There were very important changes in the weekly 
statements of the clearing-house banks during the month. Loans were increased 
$46,009,000 since February 1, and $78,000,000 since January 10. On February 21 
the total amount was $950,208,700, the largest ever recorded, the previous high 
record, $988,191,200, having been made on March 1 a year ago. Deposits increased 
$81,000,000 in the first three weeks of the month, but fell off $7,000,000 in the last 
week. They are now $68,000,000 less than the maximum recorded two years ago. 
The banks lost about $6,000,000 specie and $10,000,000 legal tenders during the 
month, while the surplus reserve was reduced nearly $22,000,000. 



New York City Banks — Condition at Close op bach Week. 





Loans. 


Specie. 


Legal 

tenders. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Circula- 

tion. 


Clearings. 


Jan. 31... 
Feb. 7... 
“ 14... 

“ 21... 
“ 28... 


$904,510,700 
924,958,600 
936,233,400 
1 950,208.700 
950,156.300 


$182,672,000 

178,014,800 

181.803.400 
180,772,000 

176.700.400 


iiiii 


$931,778,900 

940.180.100 

952.310.100 
968,219,300 
956,206,400 


$27,880,775 

18.545.675 

15.529.675 
9,041,675 
5,951,900 


$45,184,900 

44,175,700 

43.736,900 

48.191,800 

43.279,100 


$1,301,817,700 

1,550,647,400 

1.240.815,900 

1,333,724,000 

1,116,623,700 



DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 



Month. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 


liilliilliil 

imPMimi 


$11,525,900 

24,838,825 

14,801,100 

7.870.500 

16,759,775 

21,253,050 

8,484,200 

22,165,350 

11,919,925 

16,293,025 

10,482,800 

13,414,575 


$910,860,800 

975.997.0(H) 

1,017,488,800 

965,853,300 

968,189,600 

948.326.400 

955.829.400 

957.145.500 

935.998.500 
876,510,100 
893,701.200 
883,836,800 


$7,515,575 

26.623.350 
9,975,925 
6,965,575 
7,484,000 

11,929,000 

12.978.350 
13,738,125 

9,742,775 

3,236,625 

21.339,100 

15,786,300 


$8751,115,000 

931,778,900 

956,206,400 


$10,193,850 

27,880,775 

5,951.900 


July 






August 

September.. . . 

October 

November 

December 








Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,019,474,200 on Feb. 21, 1901, loans, $960,206,700 
on February 21, 1908, and the surplus reserve $111,628,000 on Feb. 8, 1894. 



Non-Member Banks — New York Clearing-House. 



Dates. 


Loans and 
Investments. 


Deposits. 


Specie. 


Legal ten- 
der and 
bank notes. 


Deposit 
with Clear- 
ing-House 
agents. 


Deposit in 
other N. Y. 
banks. 


Surplus. 


Jan. 31.... 
Feb. 7.... 
“ 14.... 

“ 21.... 
“ 28.... 


$78,019,200 

76.916.400 
77,333,300 
77,262,900 

77.462.400 


$83,515,400 

83,950,800 

84,455,500 

83.816.100 

85.018.100 


$3,688,900 

8,637,000 

3,644.200 

3,651,900 

3,671,300 


$4,289,200 

4.061.700 
4,230,800 

4.321.700 
4,353,500 


$8,282,400 
i 8,712,300 
8,739,500 
8,124,800 
8,690,400 


$2,388,000 

2,940,500 

3,087,400 

3,506,800 

3,848,100 


$* 2,300,350 
♦1,636^00 
*1,412,976 
* 1.348,825 
* 696,225 



* Deficit. 
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Boston Banks. 



Dates. 


Loans. 


Deposits . 


Specie. 


Legal 

Tenders. 


Circulation. 


Clearings. 


Jan. 81 

Feb. 7 

44 14 

44 81 

44 28 


1188,706,000 

180,088,000 

100.870.000 

180.716.000 

187.280.000 


mil 

11111 


$18,500,000 

18,180,000 

14.815.000 

14.858.000 

15.808.000 


$8,852,000 

5.881.000 

5.051.000 

5.820.000 

5.853.000 


11111 

am 


$121,126,500 

144,528,800 

183.847.000 

148.128.000 
110.800,400 



Philadelphia Banks. 



Dates. 


Loans. 


Deposits. 


Lawful Money 
Reserve. 


Circulation. | 


Clearings. 


Jan. 81 

Feb. 7 

44 14 

44 21 

44 28 


mm 

mu 


$215,908,000 

218.988.000 

218.254.000 

218.564.000 

217.190.000 


$55,147,000 

55.502.000 

66.225.000 

55.880.000 

55.196.000 


$8,965,000 

8.950.000 

8.962.000 

9.868.000 

9.385.000 


$120,804,019 

128,317,200 

98,180,600 

110,441,500 

102,658JS00 



European Banks. — The banks which gained gold last month were : England, 
$8,000,000 ; France, $4,000,000 and Russia, $8,000,000. Germany lost $6,000,000, the 
changes in the holdings of the other institutions being unimportant. Compared with 
a year ago England has lost $9,000,000 and Germany $5,000,000 and Russia $29, « 
000,000. 

Gold and Silver in the European Banks. 





January I, 1903. 


February I, 1903. 


March 1, 1908. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


| Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


England 


£29,776,817 




£34,382,758 


1 


£88,045,406 




France 


100,788,407 


£43,986,962 


100,566,167 


£43,803.902 


101,839,418 


£4^^350 


Germany 


81,712,000 


11,748,000 


36,585,000 


18,581,000 


85.822.400 


13,064,500 


Russia. 


78,168,000 


0,630,000 


78,828,000 


6,873,000 


76,996,000 1 


7.548,000 


Austria-Hungary.. 


46,580,000 


12,836,000 


46,829,000 


| 12,635,000 


46,288,000 


12,755,008 


Spain 


14,885,000 


19,606,000 


14,409,000 


19,887,000 


14,423,000 


19,970,000 


Italy 


16,860,000 


2,082,200 


16,982,000 


2,68<»,000 


17,8119,000 


2,178,400 


Netherlands 


4,600,600 


6,504,600 


4,608,800! 


6,635,600 


4,699,000 


6,611,900 


Nat. Belgium 


2,988,007 


1,404,883 


8,222,667 


1,611,338 


8,223,883 


1,011,887 


Totals 


£828,906,801 


£104,562,005 


£888,487,802 


£107,116,706 


£835,644,647 


£107,579,817 



Money Rates Abroad. — Rates for money in the leading centers abroad are 
steady. Discounts of 60 to 90 day bills in London at the close of the month were 
@ 2% per cent, against @ 8% per cent, a month ago. The open market at 
Paris was 2% @ 2 7 8 per cent., the same as a month ago, and at Berlin and Frankfort 
per cent., against 2% @ 2}4 per cent, a month ago. 

Bank of England Statement and London Markets. 





Oct. 15 , 1903. 


Nov. It, 190S. 


Dec. 10, 1903. 


Feb. 11, 1903. 


Circulation (ezc. b’k poet bills) 


£29,649,950 


£29,061,035 


£28,765,360 


£28,127,906 


Public deposits 


7,291,406 


8,637,687 


9,464.550 


11,239,706 


Other deposits. 


42,021,172 


89.264,304 


37,563,459 


89,677,008 


Government securities 1 


16,343,540 


16,418,182 


16,012,888 


15,062,127 


Other securities 


28,199,911 


28,800,956 


27,873,428 


28,984,448 


Reserve of notes and coin 1 


22,644,085 


22,461,802 


21,007,147 


25,170,852 


Coin and bullion 

Reserve to liabilities ! 

Bank rate of discount . 


84,119,035 


88,847.917 

m* 

4« 


81,507,407 
1 44H* 

1% 


86,^757 

G 


Price of Consols (294 per cents.) 

Price of silver per ounce 

Average price of wheat 


981-16 
23^d. 
25s. 5d. 


96)4 

22 15-16d. 
25s. Id. 


92,\ 

i 


26 l-10d. 
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Foreign Exchange. — Sterling exchange ruled strong throughout the month 
until near the close, when a stronger local money market caused sterling to decline. 
Offerings of commercial bills are light and the advance in the price of cotton has 
checked exports except on old contracts. There is a better supply of grain bills. 

Rates for Sterling at Close of Each Week. 



Week ended. 


Bankers’ Sterling. 


Cable 

transfer*. 


Prime 

commercial, 

Long. 


Documentary 
Sterling , 

60 days. 


60 days. 


Sight. 


Jan. 81 


Hill 

iilil 


4.8680 Q 4.8600 
4.8720 04.8725 
4.8755 0 4.8765 
4.8770 0 4.8780 
4.8740 0 4.8750 


4.8715 O 4.8725 
4.8760 04.8770 
4.8800 04.8810 
4.8810 O 4.8815 
4.8795 0 4.8805 


4.83* 


0 4.83* 
0 4.84* 
04.84* 
04.84* 
O 4.84 


4.82% O 4.88% 


Feb. 7 


4.889* 


4.83* O 4A4* 
4.88*0 4.84* 
4.88* O 4.84% 


“ 14 


4.84£ 


21 


" 28 


4.88% O 4.84% 









Foreign Exchange — Actual Rates on or about the First of each Month. 



Sterling Bankers— 60 days 

“ “ Sight 

“ “ Cables 

M Commercial long 

“ Docu’tary for paym’t. 

Paris— Cable transfers 

“ Bankers’ 60 days 

“ Bankers’ sight 

Swiss— Bankers’ sight 

Berlin— Bankers’ 60 days 

“ Bankers’ sight 

Belgium— Bankers’ sight 

Amsterdam— Bankers’ sight 

Krono rs— Bankers’ sight 

Italian lire— sight 




Dec. I. 



4.8314- % 
4.8714— 94 
4.8794- % 

i V4 

5 wjl — 

3.16%— " 
40*- A 
36.86- 89 
5.1594- 



* 



Jan. 1. 


Feb. 


1. 


Mar. 


1. 


4.83*- * 
4.86*- % 
4.87*- % 


& 

4. s < 1 


s 

% 


4.84*- 

tst. 


% 

38 


4.82*- % 
4.83*- 3% 


i 4.8,'!* — 
4.83* — 


R 

3* 


C88* — 


4 

4* 


5.15%- 


5.16%— 


5.15% — 


A 


5.18*- 


5.18%- 




5.18* — 


* 


5.16*- 


5.16*- 




5.15%- 


H 


5.18*— 


5.16%- 




5.16%- 


94* — * 


94*- 




94*- 


\i 


95A- * 


95 — 


1 * 


95A- 


% 


5.16%— * 


5.16%- 




5.16%- 


* 


40*- 

26.82-85 


40*- 
28.74 - 


77 


40*- A 
26.75-78 


5.1596- 


5.16*— 15% ] 


5.15%- 


A 



Silver. — There was a slight recovery in the price of silver in London last month 
an advance to 22 5-16d. on February 16 being recorded. The closing price for the 
month was 22 a net advance since January 31 of J^d. 



Monthly Range of Silver in London— 1900, 1901, 1902. 



Month. 


1901. | 


1 ' 1902. 


1909. | 


Month. 


1901. 


| 1902 . 


| 1903. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


January.. 

February 

March.... 

April 

May 

June 


I, 




£$ 

25A 

24U 

a 


i 

all 


23% 

22A 


at 


July 

August . . 
September 
October. . 
Novemb’r 
December 


4 

IA 


27* 


24A 

24A 

22* 


i 







Foreign and Domestic Coin and Bullion— Quotations in New Yore. 



Bid. Asked . 

Sovereigns & Bk. of Eng. notes.$4.87 $4.90 

Twenty francs. 3.87 3.00 

Twenty marks 4.74 4.78 

Twenty-five pesetas. 4.78 4.81 

Spanish doubloons 13.55 15.65 

Mexican doubloons 15.55 15.65 





Bid. 


Asked. 


Mexican 20 pesos 


$19.55 


$19.66 


Ten guilders 


3.95 


4.00 


Mexican dollars 




.89* 


Peruvian soles 


87 


.89 


Chilian pesos.. 


.37 


.89 



Fine gold bare on the first of this month were at par to * per cent, premium on the Mint 
value. Bar silver in London, 22*d. per ounce. New York market for large commercial sil- 
ver bare, 4814 4$ 4914c. Fine silver (Government assay), 4894 O 4994c. The official price was 



Gold and Silver Coinage.— The mints coined $7,488,510 gold in February, 
$1,521,000 silver and $187,870 subsidiary coin— a total of $9,196,880. There were 
1,350,000 standard silver dollars coined. 
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Coinage of the United States. 





1901. 1 1909. | 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Year 


$12,657,200 

9,280,800 

6,182,152 

18,956,000 

9.825.000 
5,948.030 

4.225.000 

6.780.000 
4,100,178 

5.750.000 

6.270.000 
12,309.338 


$2,718,000 

2,242,166 

3,120,580 

2.683.000 

8.266.000 
2,836,185 

1.312.000 

3.141.000 
8,899,524 
2,791,489 

917,000 

1,906,514 


$7,660,000 
6,643,850 
1,558 
3,480,315 
426.000 
500,345 
i 2,120,000 

8.040.000 
8,560.800 

1.890.000 
1 2,675,000 

1 6,277,925 


$2,906,637 

2.489.000 
2, 965s 677 
8,388,278 

1.873.000 
2,464,358 

2.254.000 

2.236.000 
2,831,165 

2.287.000 

2.399.000 
1,932,216 


$101,735,187 


$80,838,461 


$47,109,852 


$29,928,167 



1909. 



Gold. 



SUver. 



$7,685,178 ; $1,707,000 
7,488,510 1,521,000 



$15,128,688 $3,228,000 



Government Revenues and Disbursements —The United States Treasury 
had a surplus of more than $5,000,000 in February, which brings the total for the 
eight months of the current fiscal year to $38,000,000. This compares with a surplus 
of $52,000,000 for the corresponding period of 1901-2, but there has been a reduction 
in taxation for the purpose of reducing the surplus. Still the receipts in the eight 
months were $5,000,000 more than in the previous year, but the expenditures also 
increased $24,000,000. 



United States Treasury Receipts and Expenditures. 



Receipts. 



February , 

Source. 1909. 

Customs $21,197,581 

Internal revenue... 16,016,067 
Miscellaneous 5,814,581 



Total $48,088,179 

Excess of receipts. . . 5,277,430 



Since 

July 1 , 1909. 
$195,525,269 
158,388,238 
28,744,464 

$377,657,966 

33,881,877 



Expenditures. 

February , Since 

Source. 1909. July 1. 1909. 

Civil and mis $9,203,433 $83,688,946 

War 6,681,372 80.867,738 

Navy 5,816.739 58,354,228 

Indians 1,009,797 9,811,423 

Pensions 13,218.858 95,023,997 

Interest 1,842,550 22,530,262 

Total $37,750,749 $344,276,589 



National Bank Circulation. — The amouut of National bank notes outstand- 
ing was reduced $1,174,000 during the month of February, the amount secured by 
Government bonds showing a decrease of $1,927,578 while the amount secured by 
deposits of lawful money increased $752,877. The bonds securing circulation were 
reduced $738,000 and public deposits $162,000. 



National Bank Circulation. 





Nov 90. 1909. 


1 Dec. 91. 1909. 


Jan. 91 , 1909. | Feb. 98. 1909. 


Total amount outstanding 

Circulation based on U. 8. bonds 

Circulation secured by lawful money... . 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation : 

Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent 

Five per cents, of 1894 

Four percents. of 1895 

Three per cents, of 1898 

Two per cents, of 1900 

Total 


$384,854,514 

341,100,411 

43,754,103 

8,670,450 

1,100,900 

2,259,600 

5,881,220 

325,106,850 


$884,929,784 

342,127,844 

42,801,940 

8,799,850 
1,151,900. 
2,239,000 
I 5,899,020 

326,101,750 


$383,973,546 
340,587,989 1 
43,885,007 I 

8,848,850 

1,007,400 

2,197,100 

5,649,000 

325,276,150 


$382,798,845 

838.660,361 

44,138,484 

8,856,350 

1,087,400 

2,195,100 

5,598,020 

324,482,800 


$343,018,020 


$344,252,120 | $842,903,520 


$342,164,670 



The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits; 
4 per cents, of 1907, $85,325,600 ; 5 per cents, of 1894, $12,146,620 : 4 per oents. of 1895, 122,419,650; 
3 per cents, of 1896, $9,868,750 ; 2 per cents, of 1900, $3,003,450 : District of Columbia 3.65’s, 1924, 
$1,621,000; State and city bonds, $18,854,000; a total of $153,229,970. 

United States Public Debt.— While there was practically no change in the 
principal of the public debt last month, the net debt was reduced about $6,000,000 
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by &d increase in the net cash balance to that amount. The total cash assets now 
amount to $1,344,000,000 against which are demand liabilities of $969,000,000 of 
which $884,000,000 are certificates and Treasury notes. The Treasury now holds a 
cash balance of $874,000,000, an amount sufficient to meet nearly every dollar of its 
obligations outside of its bonded debt. The net debt is about $988,000,000 while 
the total bonds outstanding are nearly $916,000,000. 

United States Public Debt. 





Jan. 1, IMS . 


Jan. J, IMS. 


Feb. I, IMS . 


Mar. 1, IMS. 


Interest-bearing debt : 

Loan of March 14, 1000, 2 per cent 

Funded loan of 1007, 4 

Refunding certificates, 4 per cent 

Loan of 1904, 5 per cent 

“ 1025, 4 “ 

Ten-Twenties of 1808, 8 per cent 


$445,940,750 

240,063,300 

82,250 

20,060,160 

189,618,600 

97,564,160 


$445,940,750 

283,178,650 

31,230 

10,885,050 

118,489,900 

07,515,660 


$445,940,750 

288,178,850 

81,120 

10,885.050 

118,480,000 

97,515,660 


$445,940,750 

233,170,200 

80.860 

10,885,050 

118,489,000 

97,515,660 


Total interest-bearing debt 

Debt on which interest has ceased 

Debt bearing no interest: 

Legal tender and old demand notes. .... 
National bank note redemption aoct. . 
Fractional currency 


$948,270,210 

1,880,700 

846,734,868 

85,006,208 

6,874,492 


$914,541,240 

1,256,710 

846,734,868 

42,109,652 

6,872,594 


$914,541,880 

1^80,910 

846,784,868 

42,908,829 

6,872,598 


$914,541,420 

1,230,510 

846,784,868 

48,186,081 

0,872,596 


Total non-interest bearing debt 

Total Interest and non-interest debt. 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in 
the Treasury : 

Gold certificates. 1 

8ilver “ 

Treasury notes of 1800 


$888,612,563 

1,833,231,564 

816,785,080 

456,067,000 

88,596,000 


$895,774,100 

1,811,574,059 

883,564,060 

468,957,000 

24,053,000 


$896,516,286 

1,812,288,526 

808,621,060 

465^07,000 

22,953,000 


$806,744,488 

1,812,510,368 

899,062,009 

463,481,000 

22,232,000 


Total certificates and notes 

Aggregate debt 

Cash in the Treasury : 

Total cash assets 

Demand liabilities 


' $811,468,089 
2.144,690,653 

1,219,681,721 
{ 806,028,448 


$876,574,060 

2,188,148,128 

1,881,081,200 

966,671,820 


$886,871,060 

2,109,159,595 

1,839,744^07 

971,388,244 


$884,725,069 

2,197,241,437 

| 1,844,077,866 
969,588,806 


Balance 

Gold reserve 

Net cash balance 


$321,003,278 

150,000.000 

171,603,278 


$864,409,380 

150,000,000 

214,409,380 


$868,345,063 

150,000,000 

218,345,068 


$874,548,470 

150,000,000 

224,543,470 


Total 

Total debt, less cash in the Treasury. 


$321,003^78 

1,011,028,280 


$864,409,380 
! 047,164,679 


$868,345,063 

048,942,563 


$374,548,470 

987,072,898 



United States Foreign Trade.— The statement of exports of merchandise in 
January shows the largest total for January in any year excepting 1901. They are 
valued at $184,040,952, or nearly $5,000,000 more than in 1902 but $2,800,000 less 
than in 1901. Imports show a very large increase, being $85,000,000 in value, or 
$6,000,000 larger than in 1902 and nearly $16,000,000 larger than in 1901. The 



Exports and Imports of the United States. 



Month of 




Merchandise. 






January. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Balance. 






1808 


$108,426,674 


$50,827,714 


Exp., $57,598,060 


Imp., $3,834,751 


Exp., $1,766,350 
“ 2,251,964 


1890 


115,591,446 


58,239,771 


“ 57,851.675 


M 4,636,898 


1000 


117,597,148 


75,897,102 


" 41,700,046 


Exp., 8,698,598 


“ 2,424,626 


1001 


186,825,601 


69,807,080 

79,188,192 


“ 67,018,521 


“ 3,955,533 


“ 1,600.921 


1002 


129,145,180 


“ 50,006.988 


“ 567,888 


“ 2,410,829 


1008 


184,040,052 


85,109,891 


“ 48,931,061 


Imp., 1,710,704 


“ 1,688,458 


Seven Months. 
1898 


718,867,407 


840,616,580 


Exp.,877,750,377 


Imp., 22,449,280 


Exp., 14,288,859 


1890 


749,506,115 


366,948,881 


“ 882,652,734 


" 00,235,067 


“ 15,212,720 


1900 


800,046,486 


486,419,688 


“ 313,626,858 


“ 0,422,632 


“ 12,859,201 


1001 


902^87,970 


459.088,141 


“ 448,190,829 


“ 22,478.733 


“ 16,200,844 


1902 


872,668,418 


526,116,098 


“ 346,551,420 


“ 9,078,809 


" 18,609,160 


1908 


856,546,724 


598,079,687 


“ 258,467,087 


“ 16,962,823 


“ 14,246,176 
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exports still are largely in excess of the imports, the net balance in January being 
nearly $49,000,000. For the seven months of the current calendar year the exports 
of merchandise were valued at $856,000,000, a decrease of $16,000,000 compared with 
1903 and of $46,000,000 compared with 1901. Imports were valued at $598,000,000, 
an increase over 1903 of nearly $73,000,000 and over 1901 of $189,000,000. Com- 
pared with 1898 imports have increased $357,000,000 and exports $138,000,000. For 
the seven months the balance of net exports is $258,000,000 as compared with $346,- 
000,000 last year and $448,000,000 in 1901. We imported $1,710,000 net gold in 
January and $16,962,000 in the seven months. 

Money in the United States Treasury.— The amount of money in the United 
States Treasury increased $8,000,000 in February, but a decrease of $8,000,000 in cer- 
tificates and Treasury notes outstanding made a gain of $6,000,000 in the net cash. 
The Treasury gained nearly $12,000,000 in net gold, the amount now standing at 
$ 359 , 000 , 000 . 

Money in the United States Treasury. 





Dec. 1, 1909. 


Jan. 1, 1903. \ Feb. 1, 1903. 


Mar. l, 1903. 


Gold coin and bullion 

Silver Dollars 

811 ver bullion 

Subsidiary silver 

United States notes 

National bank notes 

Total 

Certificates and Treasury notes, 1890, 
outstanding 

Net cash in Treasury 


$610,919,798 

469,812,809 

28,667,801 

6,428.218 

2,897,476 

13,802,019 


$617,196,088 

470,788,167 

28,067,667 

6,419,206 

2,910,168 

16,251,268 


1 $628,818,660 
474,766,068 
21,940,062 
8,020,705 
6,473,608 
21,669,298 


$682,788,826 

476,792,247 

20,072,168 

8,624,789 

4,288,228 

16,011,286 


$1,127,027,616 | 
884,179,879 


$1,186,617,584 $1,156,577,166 
883,909,877 , 855,766,891 


$1,159,472,484 

862,411,726 


$292,848,286 


$802,707,667 


$300,820,275 


$807,060,758 



Money in Circulation in the United States.— The volume of money in 
circulation was reduced about $2,000,000 last month, a reduction of nearly $7,000,000 
in gold being partly offset by gains in other forms of money. There was an increase 
of $2,000,000 in United States notes and of $4,000,000 in National bank notes. 

Money in Circulation in the United States. 



| Dec. 1.1909. 


Jan. 1 , 1903. 


Feb. 1. 1903. 


Mar. 1 , 1903. 


Gold coin 

Silver dollars 

Subsidiary silver 

Gold certificates 

Silver certificates 

Treasury notes. Act July 14, 1890 

United States notes 

National bank notes 

Total 

Population of United States 

Circulation per capita 


$681,410,968 

78,700,912 

96,062,863 

846,962,024 

468,304,840 

24,922,515 

843,788,641 

871,662,495 


$629,680,632 

78,810,834 

94,860,669 

846,418,819 

468,670.682 

28,920,426 

848,770,858 

868,678,631 


$629,023,915 

75,888,448 

92,607,814 

376,084,814 

456,866,509 

22,866,478 

840.207,513 

862.404,268 


$625,262,665 

75,151,254 

91,990,348 

873,182,044 

467,154,583 

22,125,099 

842,392.798 

866.787,659 


$2,852,710,158 

79,086,000 

$29.62 


$2,348,700,901 

79,799,000 

$29.43 


$2,855,738,834 

79,914,000 

$29.48 


$2,853,996,880 


Supply op Money in the United States. 


i 


1 Dec. 1 , 1909. ' Jan. 1, 1903. | 


Feb. 2, 1903. Mar. 1.1903. 


Gold coin and bullion 

Silver dollars 

Silver bullion 

Subsidiary silver 

United States notes 

National bank notes 


91,242,880,766 
548,513,221 1 
28,667,801 
99,511,076 1 
846,681,016 
884,864,514 


91.246,876,715 

649,098,601 

28,067,667 

100,769,875 

846,081,016 

884,929,784 


91.252,842.475 
660,598,601 
21,940,062 I 
100,628,519 
846,681.016 1 
888,973,546 | 


$1^58.046,481 

561,943,601 

20,972,163 

100,615,082 

346,681,016 

882,798,845 


Total 


92,646,668,894 


$2,661,408,568 92,656,559,109 i $2,661,057,088 



Certificates and Treasury notes represented by coin, bullion, or currency in Treasury are 
not Included in the above statement. 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 
QUOTATIONS. 



The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of February, and the highest and lowest dur- 
ing the year 1008, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1902 : 



Atchison, Topeka A Santa Fe, 

• preferred 

Baltimore A Ohio 

Baltimore A Ohio, pref 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit 

Canadian Pacific 

Canada Southern 

Central of New Jersey 

Ches. A Ohio vtg. cffs 

Chicago A Alton 

• preferred 

Chicago, Great Western 

Chic., Milwaukee A St. Paul. . 

• preferred 

Chicago A Northwestern 

• preferred 

Chic., St. Paul, Minn. A Om... 

• preferred 

Chicago Terminal Transfer.. . 

• preferred 

Clev., Cin., Chic. A 8t. Louis. . 

Col. Fuel A Iron Co 

Colorado Southern 

» 1st preferred 

* 2d preferred 

Consolidated Gas Co 

Delaware A Hud. Canal Co. . . . 
Delaware, Lack. A Western. . 
Denver A Rio Grande 

• preferred 

Erie 

• 1st pref 

• 2d pref 

Evansville A Terre Haute 

Express Adams 

• American 

• United States 

• Wells, Fargo 

Great Northern, preferred.... 
Hocking Valley 

• preferred 

Illinois Central 

Iowa Central 

• preferred 

Kansas City Southern 

• preferred 

Kans. City Ft. S. A Mem. pref.. 
Lake Erie A Western 

• preferred 

Long Island 

Louisville A Nashville 

Manhattan consol 

Metropolitan Street 

Mexican Central 

Minneapolis A St. Louis. 

• preferred 

Missouri, Kan. A Tex 

• preferred 

Missouri Pacific 

N. Y. Cent. A Hudson River.. 

N. Y„ Chicago A 8t. Louis 

„ • _ 2d preferred 

N. Y., Ontario A Western 



Year 1902. Highest and Lowest in 1903.1 February, 1908. 



High. Low. 
96% 74% 
106% 95% 

99 92 

72% 54% 

145% H*% 
97 71 

198 165 

57% 45% 

79 68 

85 22 

190% 160% 
200% 186 
271 204% 

274% 280 
170% 140 
210 194% 

24% 15 
44 




75% 

63% 41% 
74% 50 
240 198 

210 
97 
185 

W 

51% 37% 
90% 65 
39 19 

63% 44 
88 75 

138* W0 

.SRflS 

158 128 

174 135 

31% 20% 
115 105 

127% 118% 
35% 22% 
69% 51 
128% 96% 

168% 147 
57% 40 
100 80 
37% 25% 



Highest. 
89% -Jan. 10 
108%— Jan. 10 

104 —Jan. 9 
96%-Feb. 11 
71%-Feb. 17 

188%— Feb. 10 
78%-Jan. 5 

190 -Jan. 19 
53%-Feb. 10 



87% -Jan. 
73% -Jan. 
29%— Jan. 
183%— Jan. 
194%— Jan. 
224%— Jan. 
250 -Jan. 
162 —Jan. 
194 -Jan. 
19%-Jan. 
36 —Jan. 
99% Jan. 
82% —Jan. 
81%-Jan. 
72 -Jan. 
48 —Jan. 
222 —Jan. 

183% — Feb. 
276%— Jan. 
43 -Feb. 
90% — Feb. 
42%-Jan. 
74 -Feb. 
64%— Feb. 
72%— Jan. 
235 -Feb. 
235 -Feb. 
150%— Feb. 
249%— Feb. 
209 -Jan. 
106%- Feb. 
99 -Feb. 
151 -Jan. 
48 -Jan. 
77% —Jan. 
36%-Jan. 
61%-Jan. 
82% -Feb. 
58 —Jan. 
118 -Feb. 
83 —Jan. 
130%- Jan. 
155%-Jan. 
142% Jan. 
27%-Feb. 
110 -Jan. 
118 -Feb. 
30%-Jan. 
63%-Feb. 
115%— Feb. 



Lowest. 
88%-Jan. 3 

99 —Jan. 24 

96%-Feb. 28 
98%— Feb. 25 
66%— Feb. 28 



156 —Jan. 10 
45 -Jan. 7 
87 —Jan. 19 
35%-Feb. 5 • 



181%— Jan. 
71 -Jan. 
178 -Feb. 
48% -Jan. 

88%— Feb. 
71 —Jan. 
25%-Feb. 
178% — Feb. 
190 -Feb. 
190 -Feb. 
235 —Feb. 
150 -Feb. 
194 —Jan. 
17%-Feb. 
31%-Feb. 
98%-Feb. 
78 —Jan. 
28% —Jan. 
09%-Feb. 
48 -Feb. 
212%- Feb. 

171 -Jan. 
266 -Feb. 
80%-Feb. 
87%-Feb. 
36%-Feb. 
67 -Feb. 
51%— Jan. 
66 -Feb. 
215 -Jan. 
220%— Jan. 
189 —Jan. 
225 -Feb. 
200 -Feb. 
96% —Jan. 
96% -Jan. 
140%— Feb. 
40%— Jan. 
69%- Feb. 
81%-Feb. 
57 -Feb. 
78%-Jan. 
47%-Feb. 
116 -Feb. 
78%-Feb. 
122 -Feb. 
139%— Feb. 
135 -Feb. 
24% —Jan. 
106 - Feb. 
118 -Feb. 
27 -Feb. 
58%-Jan. 
107%— Jan. 

145 -Feb. 
41 —Jan. 
82 -Feb. 
32 — Jan. 



High. Low. Closing. 

.® ssa ® 



IWi 

77 

184 

53% 



151 

'i9% 

85 



■a* •%* 

178 182 

48% 49 




*r 

178% 174% 

190 190 

190 190 

285 236 

150 150 




57 wr 

79 m 

47% 47M 

116 116 
78% 78! 

122 12 
189% 14 
185 13 

25% 

106 101 
118 118 
27 2714 



151% 145 
44% 41% 

86 82 
35% 82% 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.— Continued. 



I Thar 1002. 1 Highest and Lowest in 1008. February, 1008. 



Norfolk A Western.. , 
• preferred... 
North American Co. . 



Pacific Mail ....... 

Pennsylvania R. R 



High. Low. Highest. Lowest. 

78% 66 76%-Feb. 10 72%-Feb. 

08 00 088— Feb. 2 00 -Feb. 

184 88 124%-Jan. 7 118 -Feb. 



High. Low. Closing. 
28 76% 72*4 78% 

24 081? 00 00 

4 110 118 116 



People's Gas A Coke of Chic. 
Pullman Palace Car Co 



Reading ......... 

• Istprefered.. 

• 2d preferred.. 

Rock Island 

• preferred.... 



49% 87 
170 147 

100% 08% 
260 215 

78% 62% 
0& 70% 
80% 60 
gog igH 



St. Louis A San Francisco. . . 
• 1st preferred 



* 2d preferred 

St. Louis A Southwestern. 

* preferred 

Southern Pacific Co 

Southern Railway 

* preferred 



Tennessee Coal A Iron Co. . . . 

Texas A Pacific 

Toledo, St. Louis A Western.. 
* preferred 



Union Pacific 

• preferred. 



Wabash R. R 

• preferred 

Western Union 

Wheeling A Lake Erie 

• second preferred — 

Wisconsin Central 

• preferred 



“Industrial” 

Amalgamated Copper 

American Car A Foundry. . . . 

• pref 

American Co. Oil Co 

American Ice 

American Locomotive 



preferred, 
elting A Rel 
preferred. 



Am. Smelting A Refining Co. 



American Sugar Ref. Co 

Anaconda Copper Mining — 

Continental Tobacco Co. pref. 

Corn Products 

• preferred 



80% 65% 
80 24% 



87 * 

88% 18% 
40% 86 

113% 03% 
»6 86 % 

88 % 21 % 
64% 87 



81 10% 
57% 80% 

70 53 

87% 28% 
93% 85% 

3^r ^ 

100% 80 

100% 8?vt 
186% 118 
146 80 

126% 114 
88% 27 
00 79% 



Distillers securities. . 
General Electric Co. 



International Paper Co . . 

• preferred 

International Power 

National Biscuit 

National Lead Co 

Pressed Steel Car Co 

• preferred 

Republic Iron A Steel Co. 

• preferred 

Rubber Goods Mfg. Co... . 

• preferred 

U. S. Leather Co 

t preferred 

U. 8. Realty A Con 

U. 8. Rubber Co 

t preferred 

U. 8. Steel 

• pref 



60%— Jan. 
80%-Feb. 
81 —Jan. 
68%— Jan. 
86 —Jan. 

00%-Feb. 
88 —Feb. 
78 -Feb. 
80 — Jan. 
66 —Jan. 
68%-Jan. 
86%-Jan. 
06 —Feb. 

67% — Feb. 
43%-Feb. 
31%-Jan. 
48 —Jan. 

104%— Jan. 
95%-Feb. 

32%-Feb. 
55%-Feb. 
93 —Jan. 
27%-Feb. 
88% — Feb. 
29%-Feb. 
55%-Feb. 



7 1 30 -Feb. 
10 146%— Feb. 
10 102 -Feb. 
14 228 -Feb. 

2 50%-Jan. 

5 | 86%-- Jan. 

6 1 78%-Feb. 

0 46%— Feb. 

9 79%-Jan. 

24 71 -Jan. 

20 79 -Jan. 

24 70%— Jan. 

7 26% -Jan. 

7 60%-Feb. 

9 61%-Feb. 

9 84 —Jan. 

9 92% -Jan. 

17 69% —Jan. 

10 39%-Jan. 

9 28 -Jan. 

8 43%-Feb. 

9 96%-Feb. 

11 91%-Feb. 

27 28%-Jan. 

24 44 -Jan. 

14 88%-Jan. 

9 24% —Jan. 

10 34%-Jan. 

9 26%-Jan. 

6 51% Feb. 



26 42% 80 

27 151% 146% 

28 108% 102 

28 235 228 



27 61% 46% 

24 88 80 

16 90% 80 

5 88 81 
19 78 72 

26 29% 26% 

2 64 50% 

28 66% 61% 

8 86% 84 

2 96 04% 



8 55 % 

3 90% 



28 55% 5U 



75%-Feb. 
41%-Jan. 
98 —Jan. 
46%-Feb. 
11%— Jan. 
81%-Feb. 
95%-Fnb. 
52%-Feb. 
99%-Feb. 
134%- Jan. 
125%— Feb. 

119 -Jan. 
34%-Feb. 
86%— Jan. 

84% -Jan. 



25 62%-Jan. 

19 35%-Jan. 

6 90%-Jan. 

20 43%-Jan. 

31 10%— Jan. 

17 28%-Jan. 

17 98 -Jan. 

17 42%-Jan. 

16 93 -Jan. 

8 127%— Jan. 
25 05 -Jan. 

2 115 -Feb. 
10 80% —Jan. 

10 82 -Jan. 



ft T 

109 49 

68% 40 

ft $$ 

25% 17%! 
74 63 

15% 10% 
91% 70% 
82 20 
19% 14 
64 49% 

46% 20% 
97% 70 



19%-Jan. 
74%-Feb. 
73 —Jan. 
47%-Feb. 
29%— Feb. 
65% —Jan. 

95 -Feb. 
22%-Feb. 
80%-Feb. 
30 -Feb. 
84%-Feb. 

15%-Feb. 

96 -Feb. 
28%-Jan. 
19%-Feb. 
58 -Feb. 
39%-Feb. 
80%-Jan. 



16 1183 -Jan. 2 204 101 



5 17%— Jan. 

6 71%— Jan. 

10 58 -Feb. 

17 45%-Jan. 

5 26 —Jan. 

26 62 —Jan. 

20 92%-Feb. 

18 20% — Jan. 

18 77%— Jan. 



. 16 21%-Jan. 

. 17 72%-Jan. 

. 11 12%-Feb. 

. 11 88%— Jan. 

. 2 23%-Feb. 

. 10 16%-Jan. 

. 10 52 -Jan. 

. 5 86%— Jan. 

. 7 86%-Jan. 



5 ft 
10 60 

it I as 



2 16% 
16 06 
2 27 

28 10% 



25 26% 

85% 87% 

26% 27 



8 62% 46 

5 99% 05% 

3 133 127% 

21 125% 100% 

28 118% 115 
2 84% 32% 

2 85 84 

28 a2% 81 
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RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS 



Last Sals, Prigs a nd Dats and Highbst and Lowbst Pricks and Total 

8 ALBS FOR THB MONTH. 



Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company Ant named. 



Name. ^ncipal AmounL ggg 



Ann Arbor 1st g 4’s 1995 



Atch., Top. & S. F. 

'Aten Top & Santa Fe gen g 4’s. 1095 

registered 

adjustment, g. 4’s 1905 

registered 

stamped 1995 

serial debenture 4’s— 

series A 1903 

registered 

series B 19<)4 

registered 

series C 1905 

registered 

series D 1906 

registered 

series E 1907 

registered 

series F 1908 

registered 

series G 1009 

registered 

series H 1910 

registered 

series 1 1911 

registered 

series J 1012 

registered 

series K 1913 

registered 

series L 1914 

registered 

Chic. & St. L. 1st 6’s.. .1915 



138.117,500 I a* o 



.f 






25 . 616.000 NOV 
NOV 

26 . 112.000 M A N 

2 , 500,000 PR A I 

FRA 

2 , 500,010 fra 

Pi A j 

2 , 500,000 fra 

FRA 

2 , 500,000 fra 

fra 

2 , 500,000 fra 

fra 

2 , 500,000 fra 

fra 

2 , 500,000 fra 

If r a 

2 , 500,000 fra 

FRA, 

2,500,000 FRA 

r r a 

2 , 500,000 fra 
fra, 

2 . 500.000 fra 

FRA 

2 , 500,000 fra 

FR A 

J, 500,000 MRS 



Atl. Knox. & Nor. Ry. 1st g. 5s. .19441 1 



Balt. & Ohio prior lien g. 3%s. . 1925 t I 
f * registered f 

• g. 4s 1948 

• g. 4s. registered 

• ten year c. deb. g. 4’s. .1911 1 
PittJun. & M. div. 1st g. 3%s. 1925 

• registered I 

Pitt L. E. & West Va. System 

refunding g4s 1941 

• Southw’ndiv. 1st g.3%s. 1925 

• registered I 

I Monongahela River 1st g. g.,5’s 1919 
iCen. Ohio. Reorg. 1st c.g.4%’s, 1930 

Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts, g. g. 5’s...l907 
' Alleghany & Wn. 1st g. gtd 4’s. 1998 
Clearfield & Mah. 1st g. g. 5’s... .1943 
Rochester & Pittsburg. 1st 6’s. .1921 

• cons. 1st 6’s, 1922 

Buff. & Susq. 1st refundg g. 4’s. . 1951 
• registered 

Burlington, Cedar R. & N. 1st 5’s, 1906 
( • con. 1st A col. tst 5’s.. .1934 



69,798,000 1 j £ 
} 65,963.000 j * J 

fk m u 

} 



11,293,000 



M R N 

QFebl 



J • registered 

] Ced. Rap la. Falls & Nor. 1st 5’s. 1921 
l Minneap’s & St. Louis 1st 7’s, g, 1927 I 

0 



20,000.000 m R n | 
(• 41,990,000 J Q * J J 

700.000 fr’a, 

1.018.000 MRS 

4.427.000 MRS 
2,000,000 A R o 

650.000 J R J 

1.300.000 FRA 

3.920.000 J R d 



} 8,021.000 -j J ‘ j 

6.500.000 j R D 
[7.803.000] 

1.906.000 a R o 
150,000 j R d 



Last Sale. 


| February Sales. 


Price. Date. 


Itfioh. Low 


[ Total. 


96*4 Feb. 27,’03 


96 94% 


28,000 


102 Feb. 28, ’03 


102% 102 


872,500 


102% Feb. 11, ’03 


102% 102% 


10,000 


91% Feb. 27/03 


92% 91 


75,500 


91% Apr. 15, ’02 






92 Feb. 25,’03 


92% 01% 


206,500 


97 Aug. 5, ’03 


































































































































02% Nov. 10, ’02 






114% Oct. 8, ’02 






93 Feb. 26, ’08 


94 93 


203,500 


94% Jan. 12/03 






102% Feb. 27, ’03 


103% 101% 


347,500 


101 Feb. 11, ’051 


102% 101 


11,000 


104% Jan. 29/03 






91 Feb. 16/03 


91 “ 90 ’ 


12,500 


96 Feb. 28/03 


06% 96 


65,000 


88% Feb. 28/03 


89 88% 


331,000 


90% July 16/01 






114% June27/U2 






112 Nov. 14/99 






118% Feb. 27/03 


118% 118% 


30,000 


i28 June 6/02 






128 Jan. 28/03 






125% Jan. 24/03 






103 Junel6/02 






103% Feb. 9/03 


103% 103% 


8,000 


122 Feb. 6/03 


122 122 


5,000 


120% Feb. 2/03 


120 120% 


5,000 


118 Jan. 27/02 






140 Aug.24/95 1 
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THE BANKERS' MAGAZINE . 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 



Hpal 

Due 



Canada Southern 1st lnt. gtd 5’s, 1908 

• 2dmortg.5’s, 1918 

• registered 



Central Branch U. Pac.lst g. 4’s.l948 
Cent. B. A Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g. 5's, 1967 

Central B’y of Georgia, 1st g. 5’s. 1945 

• registered $1,000 A $5,000 

• con. g. 5’s 1945 

• con. g. 5’s. reg. $1,000 A $5,000 

t 1st. pref. inc. g. 5’s, 1946 

t 2d pref. inc. g. 5's 1945 

« 8d pref. Inc. g. 5’s 1945 

• Chat. div. pur. my. g.4’s.l951 
t Macon A Nor. Div. 1st 

g. 5’s 1946 

t Mid. Ga. A Atl. div. g 5e.l947 
t Mobile div. 1st g. 5’s. . ..1946 

Central of New Jersey, gen. g. 

5’s 19871 

• registered \ 

I Am. Dock A lmprovm’t Co. 5’s, 1921 
Lehigh AH.R. gen. gtd g. 5’s.. 1920 
Lehigh A W.-B. Coal con. 5’s.. .1912 

• con. extended gtd. 4%’s.l910 
L N.Y. A Long Branch gen.g. i’s.1941 

Charleston A 8a v. 1st g. 7’s 1986 



Ches. A Ohio 6’s, g., 8eries A 1908 

Mortgage gold 6’s 1911 

1st con. g.S's 1989 

registered 

Gen. m. g. 4%’s 1992 

registered 

Craig Val. 1st g. 5’s 1940 

(B. A A. d.) 1st c. g. 4 ’b, 1989 
2d con. 

Warm 

Greenbrier By. 



A. Cl.» iSl C. g. 4 8, 1WW 

t. g. 4’s 1989 

i 8. Val. 1st g. 5’s, 1941 
y. 1st gtd. 4*8 1940 



Chic. A Alton B. R. s. fund g. 6’s. 1908 

< # refunding g. 8’s 1949 

■j • # registered 

Chic. A Alton By 1st lien g. 3%*s.l950 
• registered 

Chicago, Burl. A Quincy con. 7’s.l908 
r - Chic. A Iowa div. 6’s. . . .1905 

Denver div. 4’s 1928 

Illinois div. 3%s 1949 

registered 

(Iowa div.) sink. rd5’s, 1919 

4’s. 1919 

Nebraska extensi’n 4’s, 1927 

registered 

Southwestern div. 4’s..l921 

4’s joint bonds 1921 

• registered 

6’s, debentures 1918 

Han. A St. Jos. con. 6’s 1911 

Chicago A E. 111. 1st s. f’d c’y. 6’s. 1907 
( » small bonds. 



1st con. 8’s, gold 1934 

gen. con. 1st 6 T 
registered, 



gen. con. 1st 5’s 1987 

registere 

l Chicago A lnd. Coal 1st 5’s — 1986 

Chicago, Indianapolis A Louisville. 

i t refunding g. 6’s 1947 

« t ref. g. 5’s 1947 

J Louisv. N. Alb. A Chic. 1st 6’s. .1910 



Amount 


r «, . ! Salk. 

TnVtd 


Fbbbuary Sales. 


Paid. 


Price. Date. 


High. Low. 


Total. 


14,000,000 
[ 6,000,000 


j a j 

(MAS 

(MAS 


104 Feb. 28, ’08 
108% Feb. 24,’U3 
106% Dec. 29, ’01 


104K lot 
vm low 


95.000 

17.000 


2.500.000 

4.880.000 


j a d 


93 Feb. 17, ’08 
107% Dec. 29, ’02 


94% 93 


11,000 










122% Jan. 5/03 


!■ 7,000,000 


T St A 
M*N 






[ 16,700,000 


108% Feb. 27/08 
105% Sept.lS^l 
78% Feb. 27, ’03 
39 Feb. 27, ’03 
27 Feb. 24, ’03 
92 Aug.2l/02 


108% 108% 


126,000 


4.000. 000 

7.000. 0® 

4.000. 000 
1,840,000 


OCT 1 
OCT 1 
OCT 1 


79% 78 

89% 87% 

27 25% 


79.000 
808,000 

95.000 










108% 8ept. 8, ’02 
102 June29,’99 
112% Apr. 80, ’02 










i,ooo;ooo 


j a j 






45,091,000 1 

4.987.000 

1.062.000 
2,691,000 

12.175.000 

1.500.000 


j a j 

Q J 
j a j 
j a j 

Q m 

Q M 
Mas 


182 Feb. 27, ’03 
181% Feb. 25, ’08 
113% Feb. 9, ’03 

104 Feb. 6, ’08 
101% Feb. 20, ’08 


183 182 

181% 131% 
113% 113% 

104” 1*04’* 
102% 101% 


25.000 

5.000 

1.000 

1,000 

23.000 


I III 
1 ||1 


j a j 


108% Dec. 13, ’99 

109% Nov.29,’02 
118% Jan. 7,’08 






a a o 
m a n 






118% Feb. 24, ’08 
116 July 16/01 
106 Feb. 28/08 
103 Apr. 18/01 
112 Nov. 3/02 
102 Feb. 18/03 
96 Jan. 14/08 
106% Oct. 29/U2 


119 118% 


98,000 


[ 88,888,000 

660,000 

6,000,000 

1,000,000 

400,000 

2,000,000 

1,671,000 
[ 29.696,000 


Mas 

Mas 

j a j 
j a j 
j a j 


106% 105% 

102 ” iosT 


226,000 

13,000 


Mas 
m a n 


•••• 




man 
a a o 

a a o 


101 Deo. 29/C2 
83% Feb. 25/08 


83% 83% 


25,000 


[ 22,000,000 


j a j 
j a j 


77 Feb. 27/03 
83% Apr. 16/02 

101% Feb. 28/03 
104% Apr. 11,19’ 
100% Feb. 25/03 
96 Feb. 27/03 


78% 77 


41,000 


21,699,000 

2,820,000 

5.272.000 

j- 87,096,000 

2.566.000 

8.890.000 

[ 25,900,000 


j a j 
f a a 
f a a 
j a j 
j a j 


101% 101% 
106% 100% 

96% 96 


90.000 

15.000 

13.000 


a a o 
a a o 


114% Aug. 8/02 
104% Jan. 22/03 
108% Feb. 27/03 
112% Apr. 17/01 
100 Mar.20,X)2 

94% Feb. 28/03 
94% Feb. 20/03 
107% Feb. 26/03 
117% Feb. 25, *08 






m a n 
man 


108% 107% 


89,000 


2,850,000 
| 215,158,000 

9.000. 000 

8.000. 000 


Mas 

j a j 

Q JAN 
MAN 

m a 8 


94% 98% 
94% 98% 
107% 107 
117% 117% 


1,664,000 

118,000 

15.000 

17.000 


[ 2,989,000 


j a d 
j a d 


110% Jan. 23/03 1 
112 Apr. 2/96 
136% Feb. 27/03 
121% Feb. 14/03 
120 Dec. 4/02 
120% Feb. 5/03 






2.653.000 
} 13,643,000 j 

4.626.000 


a a o 

(MAN 

man 


136% 186% 
121% 121 


1,000 

14,000 


J A J 


120% 120% 


1,000 


4.700.000 

4.142.000 
3,000,000 


j a j 

J A J 


129 Feb. 14/08 
113% Jan. 26, ’08 
111% Jan. 17/08 


129 129 


2,000 


J A J 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, prloe and date ; higbes and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Prtnc ^ e [\ Amount. 



Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
f Chicago Mil. & St. Paul con. 7*s, 1905 

terminal g. 5’s 1914 

gen. g. 4’s. series A 1989 

registered 

gen. g. 3V*’s, series B.1989 

registered 

Chic. & l>ake Sup. 5’s, 1921 
Chic. Ac M. R. div. 5’s, 1920 
Chic. Ac Pac. div. 0’s, 1910 
1st Chic. &P.W.g. 6*8.1921 
i • Dakota & Gt. S. g. 5’s.l916 
Far. Ac So.g. 0’s ass u... 1924 
1st H’st Ac Dk. div. 7’s, 1910 

1st 5's 1910 

1st 7’s, Iowa Ac D, ex, 1908 
1st 5’s, La. C. & Da v. ..1919 
Mineral Point div. 5’s, 1910 

1st So. Min. div. 6’s 1910 

1st 0’s, Southw’n div., 1909 
Wis. Ac Min. div.g. 6*8.1921 
Mil. Ac N. 1st M.L. 6’s.l910 

1st con. 0’s 1918 

Chic. & Northwestern con. 7’s. . .1915 

extension 4’s 1886-1920 

registered 1 

gen. g. 3V*’s 1987 

registered 

sinking fund 6’s.. 1879-1 929 

registered I 

sinking fund 5s’.. 1879-1929 

registered 

deben. 5’s 1909 

registered | 

deben. 5’s 1921 

registered I 

sinking fd deben. 5’s. 1933 

registered 

Des Moines Ac Minn. 1st 7’s 1907 

Milwaukee & Madison 1st 0’s. ..1905 

Northern Illinois 1st 5’s 1910 

Ottumwa C. F. Ac St. P. 1 st 5’s.. 1909 i 

Winona Ac St. Peters 2d 7’s 1907 

Mil., L. Shore Ac We’n 1st g. 6’s. 1921 

* ext. & impt. s.Pd g. 5’sl929 

* Ashland div. 1st g. 0’s 1925 

* Michigan div. 1st g.6’s. 1924 

* con. deb. 5’s 1907 

* incomes 1911 



2.136.000 

4.740.000 i 

23,0:0,000 ; 



\ 2,500,000 

1.300.000 

3.083.000 

3.000. 000 

25.340.000 

2.850.000 

1.250.000 

5.680.000 
990,000 

1.132.000 

2.500.000 

2.840.000 

7.432.000 

4.000. 000 

4.755.000 

2.155.000 

5.092.000 

12.832.000 

18.632.000 

20.538.000 

5.753.000 
0,837,000: 

5.900.000 

10,000,000 

9.800.000 
600,000 

1 . 000 . 000 

1.500.000 

1.600.000 

1.562.000 
5,000,000 

4.148.000 

1.900.000 

1.281 .000 
430.000 
500,0l)u 1 



Int'st 


Last Sale. 


February Sales. 


paid. 


Price. Date. 


{High. Low. 1 


Total. 


j a j 
j a j 
j a j 

Q J 


194V* Oct. 21/02 
113V* Dec. 4/02 
1 11 94 Feb. 2/03 
111 Dec. 8/02 


1 

111*' 111J4 


5,000 


j a j 
j a j 


10494 Jan. 29/02 







A J 
& J 
a j 
a j 
a j 
a j 
a j 
a j 
a j 
a j 
a j 
a j 
a j 



Chic., Rock Is. Ac Pac. 6’s coup.. .1917 

registered 1917 

geu. g. 4’s 1988 

registered 

coll, trust serial 4’s 

series A 1903 

B 1904 

C 1905 

D 1906 

E 1907 

F 1908 

G 1909 

H 1910 

I 1911 

£ 1»12 

I • K 1913 

L 1914 

M 1915 

N 1910 

O 1917 

P 1918 

Chic. Rock Is. & Pac. R.R. 4’s.. 2002 

• registered 

Des Moines Ac Ft. Dodg? 1st 4*8.1905 

1st 2V*’s 1905 

extension 4 * . I 

Keokuk & Des M. 1st « * • Vs. . 1923 

• small bond.. ....1923 



12,500,000 



40,581.000 J J j 



I? 

•> 

I J 

J 
J 
J 
J 
J 
; J 
J 

I J 
j a j 
.1 a d 
l.i a d 
Q f 
F A 15 
F A 15 
m a n | 

Q F 

a a o 
a a o 
a a o 
a a o 
>1 a n 
m a n 
a a o 
a a o 

MAN 
MAN 
F A A 
MAS 

m a s 

m a h 
m a n 

MAN 

f a a 
m a s 
.1 a j 

F A A 
MAN 

j a j 

J A J 

j a 



167 * 

183 

116 

109 



120V* Mar. 31, *02 
121V* Oct. 31, *02 
113*$ Jan. 28, '03 
11714 Feb. 25, ’03 
111V* Jan. 23, ’03 
137V* July 18, ’98 
119V* Feb. 5,’03 
Aug.28/02 
Feb. 28, *03 
Sept.30,’02 
Oct. 3,’02 
113V* Feb. 25,’03 
112*4 Jan. 10, ’03 
110V* Feb. 2.5, ’03 
117 Mar. 19, ’02 
1 20 V* Aug. 5. ’02 
132V* Feb. 25, *03 
105 Dec. 30, ’02 
1069* Oct. 9, ’02 
104V* Dec. 18, ’02 
103 Nov. 19, ’98 
115V* July 22/02 

111 Oct. 18,19’ 
109V* Feb. 25. ’03 
107V* Jan. 10, ’03 
108 Feb. 20, ’03 
105V* Dec. 23, '02 

112 Jan. 30,'03 
Oer. 23, ’01 
Jan. 13, ’03 
May 28, ’01 
Apr. 8, '84 
Nov. 5, '02 
Oct. 9, '02 
Oct. 28, ’01 

116V* Ju neb ,’02 
1329* Feb. 19/03 
121V* Feb. 25, '03 
142V* Feb. 10, ’02 
1:1994 Jan. 10, '02 
107V* Feb. 21, '01 
114V4 Sept. 17, ’02 



127 Feb. JP.’03 
127 Feb. 17, ’03 
100 Feb. 28, '03 
107 Jan. 10, '03 



1.473.000 

1.473.000 

1.473.000 
1,473,0m ) 
1,473,000 
1,473,000 

1.473.000 

1.473.000 

1.473.000 

1.473.000 

1.473.000 

1.473.000 

1.473.000 
1,473,000 
1,473,000 
1,473,000 

08.940.000 

1 . 200.000 
1 , 200.000 

072,000 

2,750,000 



MAN 
M a N 
M a N 
m a n 
m a n 
m a n 
m a n 

MAN 

m a n 
m a n 

M A N 

m a n 

MAN 

m a n 
m a n 

MAN 
M A N 
M a N 
.1 a J 
.1 a j 
•i a j 
a a o 
a a o 



99 Dee. fl.’02 
1009* July 2, *02 



999* Junc30.'G2 



99V* July 10, ’02 
999* J une28 ’( 2 



86 Feb. 28, ’(B 
8 KV 4 Jan. 7. ’03 
989* Feb. 28, *08 
93 Jan. 28, ’03 
94*j Jan. 9/03 
108V* Dec. 8/02 
107 Oct. 1/01 



117V4 117 

1193* ll'9V* 
185 183 * 

113V* 11334 
116V* 1163* 

133 ” 132V* 



109V* 109V* 
10D 1CM3' ‘ 



23,000 

” 12,666 

’ 36,660 



1329* 1329* 
122V* 121V* 



32,(H'0 

7.666 

8.666 



0,000 

’ 2,666 



7,000 

0,000 



127 127 
127 127 
10094 100 



4,600 

10.000 

131,000 



H7V* 

989* 



1,548,000 

0,666 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— The railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 



NAM*. mng Amount. 



Last Sal*, I February Salks. 



Ohio., St.?., Hinn.A Oma.oon. 6’s . 1900 
i Ohio.. St. Paul & Minn. 1st 6*s. .1018 
« North Wisconsin 1st mort. 6’s..l980 
I St. Paul A Sioux City 1st fi’s. . . .1919 

Chlo., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4’s. .1947 

Chic. A Wn. lnd. gen’l g. fi’s 1982 

Chic. A West Michigan R’y 5’s. ..1921 
Choc., Oklahoma A Gif .gen.g. fie .1919 
• con. g. 5’s 19fi2 

Cin., Ham. A Day. con. s’k. f*d 7*8.1906 

J . 2d g. 4*’s 1987 

( Cin., Day. A Ir*n 1st gt. dg. 5’s..l941 



Clev.,Cin.,Chlc.& 8t.L. gen.g. 4*s..l998 

* do Cairo div. 1st g.4’s..l969 
Cin.,Wab. A Mich. div. 1st g. 4’s.l991 
St. Louis div. 1st col. trust g.4’s.l990 

* registered 

Sp’gfleld A Col. div. 1st g. 4’s. ..1940 



White W. Val. div. 1st g. 4’s. . . .1940 
Cin., Ind., St. L. A Chic. 1st g.4’s.l938 

• registered 

• oon. 6’s 1920 

‘ Cin.,8’duskyAClev.con.lstg.5’8l928 

Clev., C., C. A lnd. oon. 7’s 1914 

• sink, fund 7*s 1914 

• gen. consol 6’s 1984 

• registered 

Ind. Bloom. A West. 1st pfd 4’s.l940 
Ohio, lnd. A W., 1st pfd. 6’s. . . .1988 
Peoria A Eastern 1st con. 4’s. ..1940 

• income 4’s 1990 

Clev.,Loraln AWheel’goon.lst 5’sl938 
Clev., A Mahoning Val. gold 6’s. .1988 

• registered 

Col. Midld Ry. 1st g. 4’s 1947 



. gold 6’s.. 1938 



Colorado A Southern 1st g. 4’s. . .1929 
Conn., Passumpeic Riv’s 1st g. 4’s.l948 

Delaware. Lack. A W. mtge 7*s. .1907 

’Morris A Essex 1st m 7’s 1914 

» lstc. gtd 7’s 1915 

• registered 

• 1st ref und.gto.g4* 1 *. 2000 
-{ N. Y., Lack. A West’n. 1st 6^8... 1921 

. const. 6’s 1928 

• ter ml. imp. 4’s 1928 

Syracuse, Bing. A N. Y. 1st 7’a.l908 
. warren Rd. 1st rfdg.gtd g.8*’s.20G0 

Delaware A Hudson Canal. 

• 1st Penn. Div. c. 7*8.. .1917 

. reg 1917 

Albany A Susq. 1st c. g. 7’s 1906 

• registered 

» 6’s 1906 

• registered 

Rons. A Saratoga 1st c. 7’s 1921 

• * lstr7 ? s 1921 

Denver A Rio G. 1st con. g. 4’s.. .1936 

. con. g. 4**8 1936 

t impt. m. g. fi’s 1928 

Denv. A Southern Ry g. s. fg. 5’s.l929 
Des Moines Union Ry 1st g. fi’s. .1917 

Detroit A Mack. 1st lien g. 4s. 1996 

• g. 4s 1995 

Detroit Southern 1st a. 4’s 1961 

* Ohio South, div, lstg.4’s. 194 1 

Duluth A Iron Range 1st fi’s 1987 



14.548.000 
1,906^09 

762.000 

6.070.000 

13.685.000 

9.868.000 

6.758.000 

6.600.000 

6 , 002,000 

927.000 

2,000,000 

8.500.000 

15,660,000 
6,000,000 
4,000,000 
j- 9,760,000 

1.085.000 

660.000 

!■ 7,686,000 

668,000 

2.571.000 

j- 3,991,000 -j 

| 8406,000] 

981,600 

600,000 

8.108.000 

4.000. 000 

5.000. 000 
[ 8,986,000 \ 

8.946.000 
18,850,010 

1.900.000 

3.067.000 

5.000. 000 

[ 12,151,000 

7.000. 000 

12 , 000,000 

5.000. 000 

6 . 000 . 000 

1.986.000 
906,000 



registered . 

• 2d 1 m 6s 1916 

Duluth So. Shore A At. gold 5*8. .1987 
Elgin Joliet A Eastern 1st g 5’s. .1941 



Price, Date, j High. Low. 


Total. 


136* Feb. 16, *03 186* 136* 
134* Jan. 6, *03 


18,000 


187*8ept43,*02 




126* Feb. 27, *08 126* 126* 


12,666 


84* Feb. 26, *08 84* 84 

116* Feb. 18, *03 1 116* 116* 


62,000 


10,000 


109 Apr. 28, *02 , 




109 Feb. 5, *03 109 1C7 


| 6,000 



A ao 11116 Dec. 9, *01 i .... 

j a j 118 Oct. 10,19’ .... 

man 115 Jan. 80,*08 .... 

j a d 100 Feb. 27,’08 101 
j a j lomoct. 8, *02 .... 

J a J 190 Jan. 8,*08 .... 

103 Feb. 20, ’03 103* 

M * N 103 Oct. 10, *02 .... 

M a 8 102 Dec. 9, ’02 . . . . 

j a J 83 Nov. 22, ’99 .... 

_ _ 102* Jan. 23,*03 .... 

Q F 95 Nov. 15, *94 .... 

xas 107* June 30, *98 .... 

j a J 115 Nov. 8, *01 .... 

j a D 134* Jan. 7,*02 .... 

J a d 119*2 Nov.19,’89 .... 

j a j 18m Jan. 10,*08 .... 



104* Nov.19,’01 I 



A a o 100 Feb. 28, *08 I 100 99 

A 81H Feb. 26, ’03 I 81* 81* 

A a o 114 Dec. 19, ’02 | 

j a J 127* Jan. 25,*02 i 



j a J 80 Feb. 27, *01 
f a A 90* Feb. 27, ’03 
A a o 102 Dec. 27,’93 

Mas 117 Jan. 20, ’03 
xaN 188* Jan. 21,*08 
jaD 184* Jan. 15, ’08 
j a n 140 Oct. 26, *98 I 



J a J 131* Feb. 10, *03 1 181* 181* 

F a A 116* Aug. 4, *02 j 

man 102* Feb. 18, *03 ; 102* 10# ' 1 
A a o 113* Feb. 18, *02 | (13* 11# 

F a A 102 Feb. 2,*03 , 102 102 



\ 5,000,000 1 

\ 8 , 000 , 000 ] 

[ 7,000,000] 

[ 2 , 000 , 000 ] 

33,450,000 

6,882,000 

8,108,600 

4.923.000 
628,000 

900,000 

1460.000 

2,866,000 

4.231.000 
[ 6,734,000] 

2,000,000 

4,000,000 | 

8.600.000 



Mas 140* Dec. 4, *02; .... 
M a s 149 Aug. 6, *01 I .... 
A a o 111* Feb. 27,*03 j 111* 
A ao 122 June 6. *99 I .... 
A A O 106 Oct. 7, *02 I .... 
A a o 109* Nov.l6,’01 .... 

MAN 143* Nov.l0,*02 .... 

MAN 147* Junel8,*01 .... 

J A J 96* Feb. 28,*03 99* 

j a j 106* Feb. 2,*03 ! 106* 
J A D 107* Feb. 16, *03 1 107* 
JAD 78 Feb. 18, *03 80 

man 111 Feb. 28, *01 I .... 

JAD 102* Oct. 16, *01 I .... 
JAD 93* Feb. 18,*03 1 93* 
jad 84 Jan. 8,*08 
mas 91* Feb. 28, *03 , 91* 
A a O 114 Feb. 24. *03 114 
A a o 101* July 23,’89 .... 

j a j 

U a J 113 Feb. 26, *08 113 
MAR 114* Jan. 15. ’03 .... 



Digitized by ’ 



106*1 

107 

78 


178,000 

18.000 

9.000 

8.000 


90* 


1,000 


iST: 


4AOOO 

7.000 






113* 


2,000 


Google 
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BOND QUOTATIONS. — Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal ' 
Due . 1 



Erie 1st ext. g. 4’s 1947 

• 3d extended g. 5’s 1919 

• 3d extended g. 4%’s. . . 1933 

• 4th extended g. 5 s 1930 

• 5th extended g. 4’s 1938 

• 1st cons gold 7's 1930 

• 1st cons, fund g. 7’s. ...1930 
Erie K.R. 1st con.g-4s prior bds.1996 

■ registered I 

• 1st con. gen. lieu g.4s.l996 

• registered ! 

• Penn. coJ. trust g. 4’s.l951 

Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st 7’s 1916 

Buffalo A i Southwestern g. 6’s..l908 

• small I 

Chicago & Erie 1st gold 5’s 1982 

Jefferson It. R. 1st gtd g. 5’s....l909 

Long Dock con9ol. g. 6’s 1935 

N. Y. L. E. & W. Coal & R. R. Co. 

1st gtd. currency 6’s 1923 

N. Y., L. E. & W. Dock & Imp. 

Co. 1st currency 6*s 1913 

N. Y. & Green w’d Lake gt g5’s..l946 

• small | 

Midland R. of N. J. 1st g. 6’s...l910 

N.Y., Sus.&W. 1st refdg. g. 5’s.. 1937 

• 2d g. 4%’s 1937 

• gen. g. 5’s 1940 

• term . 1st g. 5’s 1943 

• registered $5,0* K) each 

Wilkesb. & East. 1st gtd g. 5’s. . 1942 



Evans. * Terre Haute 1st con. 6*9.1921 

• 1st General g 5’s. 1943 

• Mount Vernon 1st 6*s... 193:1 

• Sul. Co. Bch. 1st g 5*8... 1930 
Evans. & Ind*p. 1st eon. g g 6’s. ...1928 
Florida Cen. & Penins. 1st g 5*s. ..1918 

• 1st land grant ex. g 5’s..l930 

• 1st con. g5's 1943 

Ft. Smith U’n Dep. Co. 1st g 4%’s. 1941 
Ft. Wort h & D.C.ctfs.dep. 1st 6*s. .1921 
Ft. Worth* Rio Grande 1st g5’s.l928 
Galveston H. & H. of 1882 Ist5s..l9l3 

Geo. & Ala. 1st con. g5s 1945 

Ga. Car. & N. Ry. 1st gtd. g. 5’s. .1927 
Gulf & Ship Isl.lst refg.*ter.5’s. .1952 

- registered 



Amount. 

2.483.000 

2.149.000 

4.618.000 

2.926.000 
709,500 

16.890.000 
3,699,500 

\ 34,000,000 

\ 34,885,000 

32.000. 000 

2.880.000 
- 1,500,000 

12 . 000 . 00 .) 
2,800,000 
7,500,000 

■ 1 , 100,000 



Int'st ! 
Paid, i 



MAN 
MAS 
M A Si 
A A Ol 
J A D 

mas! 

MAS 
JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 
1 .JA.I 
K A A 
J A D 
i JA.I 
( JA.I 
MAN 
A A O 
A A O 



Last Sale. 
Price. Date. 



j- 3,306, COO 



Hock. Val. Ry. 1st con. g. 4%’s.. .1999 

i * registered 

I Col. Hock’s Val. 1st ext. g. 4’s.l848 



.1951 



Illinois Central, 1st g. 4’s. . 

registered 

1st gold 3%’s 1951 

registered 

1st g 3s sterl. £500,000.. 1951 

registered 

total outstg. . . .$13,950,000 
collat. trust gold 4’s. . 1952 

regist’d 

col. t.g.4sL.N.O.*Tex. 1953 

registered 

Cairo Bridge g 4’s 1950 

registered 

Louisville di v.g. 3%’s. 1953 

registered I 

Middle div. reg. 5’s... 1921 

St. Louis div. g. 3’s 1951 

registered 

g. 3%’s 1951 

registered 

Sp’gfleld div Istg 3%’s,195l 

registered 

West’n Line 1st g.4’s, 1951 

registered 

Belleville & Carodt 1st 6’s 1923 



1.453.000 

3.500.000 

3.750.000 

453.000 

2.546.000 

2.000. 000 -j 

3,000,000 

3.000. 000 

2.323.000 

375.000 

450.000 

1.591.000 

3.000. 000 

423.000 

4.370.000 

1.000. 000 

8.176.000 

2.863.000 

2 , 000.000 

2.922.000 

5.360.000 

2.931.000 

11,397,000 

1.401.000 

1.500.000 

2.499.000 

2.500.000 ! 



116% Dec. 23. ’02 
119*4 June 6, ’02 
116*4 Apr. 16, ’02 
117 Dec. 19, ’02 

109% Jan. 16, ’02 
139 Jan. 19. ’03 
135 Feb. 24, ’03 
99 Feb. 24, ’03 
98 Jan. 2, ’03 
86% Feb. 28, ’03 



91% Feb. 28, ’03 
129% Feb. I9,’03 



MAN 



A A O 
JAJ 



MAN 

MAN 
|j A D 

JAJ 
A A O 
A A O 
A A O 
JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 



127% Jan. 21. ’03 
106 Aug. 5, ’02 
134% Feb. 2, ’03 
113% Dec. 17, ’02 

118% Apr. 23, ’02 



February Sales. 



High. Low.\ Total 



135 

99 


ia5 

98 


3,000 

176,000 


88” 


86% 


1,278,000 


92% 

129% 


»V% 

129% 


126,U)0 

5,000 








134% 


134% 


1,000 



JAJ 

a a o 

J A .1 
JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 



15,000,000 

24J179.000 

3.000. 000 

14.320.000 
600,000 

4.9:19,000 

6,321, O^O 

2.000. 000 

5.425.000 
470,000 



JAJ 

J A J ! 

A A o 105% Jan. 6, ’03 

I JAJ 112% Jan. 20, ’03 
i jaj 113% Mar. 12,19’ 
\ jaj I 104 Dec. 13. ’02 
1 JAJ 102% Apr.15,’98 
MAS 92% July 13.’96 
M A 8 



A A O 
A A OJ 
M A N 
M A N 
J A D! 
J A I) 
J A .J 
JAJ 
V A A 
JAJ 
J A J 
J A J 
JAJ 
J A J 
JAJ 
F A A 
F A A 
J A D 



103 Feb. 26,’03 103% 

102 Oct. 4, ’01 I .... 

103 Feb. 4, *08 i 103 

104% May 20, ’02 .... 



103 
103* * 



123 May 
98% Nov 
88% Dec. 
95 Dec. 
87% May 

101% Jan. 
98% Oct. 
101% Sept. 
100 Nov. 

124 Dec. 
Ill Jan. 
101% Jan. 
124 May 



24, ’99 I 
. «■,.•()■' 
8, ’99 
21. ’99 : 
24, ’02 
31,19’ 
3. ’02 
10/95 , 
. 7,19’ 
ll,*99 I 
13, ’03 
31.19’ 
16, ’01 



109 


Oct. 27/98 








1 12% Feb. 24, ’03 


112% 


112% 


1,000 


112 


Feb. 2/08 


112 


112 


1,000 


103 


Jan. 6/03 








106% Feb. 17, ’03 


106% 


106% 


14,000 


115 


Jan. 17/03 




111 


Jan. 12/03 


.... 






120 


Feb. 13/03 


120 


120 


1,000 


105% Feb. 26, ’03 


105% 


105 


3,000 


112 


June 2/02 






95 


Sept.15,’91 








115 


May 28/02 








UK) 


Sept. 6/99 








106% Feb. 26/02 








105 


Mar. 11/98 








112 


Feb. 28/03 


112% 


iii’% 


55,000 


85 


Feb. 26/03 


85 


85 


11.000 


105 


Feb. 16/03 


105 


105 


5,000 


111 


Nov. 25/02 






no 


Feb. 18/03 


no” 


lio* 


1,000 


106 


Feb. 24/03 


106 


104 


121,000 


108 


Feb. 28/03 


109 


107 


79,000 



5,000 
‘ 10*000 



Digitized by 
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THE BANKERS * MAGAZINE . 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— The railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Namb. 



Principal 

Due. 



Carbond’e A Shawt’n 1st g. 4’s, 1982 
Chic., St. L. A N. O. gold 6’s. . . .1961 

• gold 6’s, registered 

• g. 8%’s 1951 

• registered 

t Memph. dlv. 1st g. 4’s, 1951 

• registered 

. St. Louis South. 1st gtd. g.4’8, 1901 

Ind., Dec. & West. 1st g. 5*s 1985 

• 1st gtd. g. 5’s 1985 

Indlana,Illinois A Iowa 1st g.4’s. .1960 
Internet. A Gt. N’n 1st. 6’s, gold. 1919 

. 2dg.5’s 1909 

• 8d g. 4*8 1921 

Iowa Central 1st gold 6’s 1988 

• refunding g. 4’s . . .1951 



Kansas C. A M. R. A B. Co. 1st 

gtd g. 5’s 1929 

Kansas City Southern 1st g. 3’s . . 1960 
• registered 

Lake Erie A Western 1st g. 5’s. . .1987 

\ # 2d mtge. g. 5’s. 1941 

1 Northern Ohio 1st gtd g 5*8. . . 1945 

Lehigh Val. (Pa.) coll. g. 6’s 1997 

■ registered 

Lehigh Val. N. Y. 1st m. g. 4%’s.l940 

• registered 

Lehigh Val. Ter. R. 1st gtd g. 5’s.l04l 

• registered 

Lehigh V. Coal Co. 1st gtd g. 5's.l938 

• registered 1988 

Lehigh A N. Y., 1st gtd g. 4’s 1945 

• registered 

J Elm.,Cort. A N.lst g.lst pfd 6’s 1914 
1 . . g. gtd 5’s 1914 



Amount. 

241.000 
[ 16,555,000 

[■ 1,852,000 

j- 8,500,000 

588.000 

1.824.000 

938.000 

4.850.000 
10,285,000 

9.335.000 

2.730.000 

7.650.000 

2,000,000 



3.000. 000 i A A o 

80.000. 000 j* ££ 

7.260.000 J A J 

3.625.000 J A J 

2.500.000 a a o 

8.000. 000 

15.000. 000 J JAJ 



InV$i 


Last Sale. 


Paid. 


Price. Date. 




10.000,000 I 

10,280,000 | 

2,000,000 j 

750,000 j 
1,250,000 1 



Jan. 22,19’ 
i Jan. 12, ’03 
i Nov. 18, ’01 
i Apr.U,*02 
Aug.l7,*99 
Jan. 28, ’U3 
Feb. 24, ’99 
Mar. 8, ’02 
Dec. 19, ’02 
i Dec. 18,’0t 
i Jan. 24, '03 
Feb. 27, ’03 
f Feb. 27, ’03 
Feb. 20, ’08 
\ Feb. 28, ’08 
iFeb. 9, ’08 



71 Feb. 28, ’03 
68% Oct. 16,19’ 

119 Feb. 25,’OB 
113% Feb. 18, ’03 
114 Feb. 7, ’03 
110 Feb. 3,’02 

imii' Feb.'2»’m 

109% Junel8,’Q2 
117% Dec. 1,’02 
109% Oct. 18,’99 
108% Sept. 8,*01 

96 * Feb. 18, *63 

iii%SeptVlV*99 



February Sales. 



High. Low. 1 Total. 



123% 120 
100 99 

75 70 

115% 114 
93% 93 



71% 69% 



i!« B 

114 114 



108% 108% 



96 



96 



118,000 

37.000 
70,500 

65.000 
4,000 



1,491,000 



24,000 

5.000 

1.000 



9,000 



2.000 



Long Island 1st cons. 5’s 1931 

• 1st con. g. 4’s 1931 

Long Island gen. m. 4’s 1938 

• Ferry 1st g. 4%’s 1922 

• g. 4’s 1932 

• unified g. 4’s 1949 

. deb.g.5’8 1984 

« Brooklyn A Montauk 1st 6’s 1911 

. 1st 5’s 1911 

N. Y. B’kln A M. B.lst c. g. 5’s, ..1985 
N. Y. A Rock’y Beach lstg. 5’s, 1927 
Long Isl. R. R. Nor. Shore Branch 
1st Con. gold gam’t’d 5's, 1982 



3.610.000 ! q j 

1.121.000 I Q j 

8,000,000 j a D 

1.500.000 I M a 8 

325.000 JA D 

6.860.000 ! M a 8 

1.135.000 j a D 

260.000 MAS 

750.000 MAS 

1.601.000 A ao 

888.000 MAS 

1.425.000 I qjan 



118 Jan. 22, ’03 
101 Nov. 22, *90 
101% Feb. 26, ’08 
103 May 29, ’02 
102% May 5,’97 
I 100 Feb. 28, ’03 
111 Jan. 22, ’02 



109% .Tuncl7,’96 
112 Mar. 10, ’02 
112% Jan.10,’02 

112% Apr. 9, ’02 



102” l bi'44 

100% *90% 



”'40' 000 



14,000 



f Louis. A Nash. gen. g. 6*8 1980 

• gold 6’s 1937 

• Unified gold 4’s 1940 

• registered 1940 

t collateral trust g. 5’s, 1931 

• coll.tr 5-20 g 4 ’b.. 1908-1918 

• E., Hend. A N. 1st 6’s. . 1919 

• L. Cin,ALex.g. 4%’s, . . 1981 

. N . O. A Mobile lstg.6’s. . 1090 

• 2d g. 6’s 19R0 

• t Pensacola dlv. g. 6’s. . .1920 

t St. Louis dlv. lstg. 6*8.1921 

. 2d g, 3’s 1900 

• H. B’ge 1st sk’fd. g6’s.l99l 

• Ken. Cent. g. 4’s 1987 

t L.& N.& Mob.A Montg 

1st. g. 4%s 1946 

• N. Fla. A 8. 1st g. g.5’s, 1987 

t Pen. A At. 1st g. g, 6’s, 1921 

• 8.&N.A.con.gtd.g.5’s.l986 

t So. A N. Ala. si’fd.g.6s.l910 

Lo . A Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s.l945 

Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s 1990 

* registered 



\ 



8.911.000 I j A D 

1.764.000 i M a N 

29,677.000 I*} J *J 

5.120.000 MAN 

7.500.000 a A o 

1.785.000 J a D 

8.258.000 MAN 

5.000. 000 JAJ 

1.000. 000 ! j a j 
580,000 MAS 

3.500.000 MAS 

3.000. 000 , m A 8 

1.621.000 M A 8 

6.742.000 JAJ 



116% Feb. 26, *03 
112 Feb. 8, ’03 
100% Feb. 25, *03 
83 Feb. 27, ’08 
112 Feb. 26, ’08 
101% Feb. 28.’08 
112 Dec. 29. ’02 
108% Jan. 30,’03 
126% Feb. 6, *03 
124% Apr. 16, *02 
116% Mar. 22, *02 
125% Autr.12,’02 
75 June20,’02 

*98 Feb:‘24,’03 



4 . 000 . 000 MAS 

2 . 096.000 | P a A 

2 . 550.000 I PA A 

3 . 673.000 | F A A 

1 . 942.000 ! A A O 

3 . 000 . 000 MAS 



110% Mar. 20, ’02 
114% Jan. 20, ’03 
111% Feb. 28, ’03 
115 Dec. S.’Ol 
112 Sept. 29. ’02 
100 Mar.19,’01 



\ 28,066,000 i ^ o' 



103% Feb. 28, ’03 
108% Dec. 17, ’02 



116% 115% 
112 112 
101 % 100 % 

112 " 112 * 
101% 101 



126% 126% 



99*’ 96% 

111% 110% 

104% 103% 



2,000 

1,000 

120,000 



7,000 

52,000 



"*£666 



16,000 

9*666 

182,000 



Digitized by 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Nora.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Nami. 



Principal 

Due. 



Metropolitan Elevated 1st 6’s. . . .1006 
Manitoba Swn. Colon iza’n g. 5’s, 1064 

Mexican Central. 

• con. mtge. 4’s 1911 

• 1st con. Inc. 3*8 1930 

. 2d 8*s 1030 

• equip. A collat. g. 5*8 ... . 1017 

t 2d series g. 5*8 1919 

• col. trust g.4ft'slst se ofl907 
Mexican InternatTlst con g. 4’ 8,1977 

• stamped gtd 

Mexican Northern 1st g. 6*8 1910 

• registered 



Minneapolis & St. Louis 1st g. 7*8.1927 

• Iowa ext. 1st g. 7*s 1900 

• Pacific ext. 1st g. 6*s 1921 

• Southw. ext. 1st g. 7*s. . .1910 

• 1st con. g. 6*s 1984 

• 1st & refunding g. 4’s. . . 1949 
Minneapolis A Pacific 1st m. 5*s..l936 

• stamped 4*s pay. of int. gtd. 
Minn., S. 8. M. & Atl&n. 1st g. 4*8.1926 

• stamped pay. of int. gtd. 
Minn., 8. P. A 8. 8. M., 1st c. g. 4*8.1938 

• stamped pay. of int. gtd. 

Missouri, K. A T. 1st mtge g. 4*8.1990 
' • 2d mtge. g. 4*s 1990 

• 1st ext gold 6’s 1944 

St. Louis div. 1st refundg 4s. . .2001 
Dallas A Waco 1st gtd. g. 6*s. . . . 1940 
Mo. K.AT. of Tex 1st gtd.g. 5V.1942 
Sber.Shrevept A8olstgtd.g.ft’sl943 
Kan. City A Pacific 1st g. 4*8.. . 1900 
Tebo. A Neosho 1st 7’s 1903 

Mo. Kan. A East’n 1st gtd. g. 6*8.1942 

Missouri, Pacific 1st con. g. 6’s.. .1920 
f t 8d mortgage 7 a. 1906 

• trusts goldo*88tamp*dl917 

• registered 

• 1st collateral gold 5*8.1920 

• registered 

Cent. Branch Ry.lst gtg. g. 4*8.1919 
Leroy A Caney Val. A. L. 1st 5’s . 1926 
Pacific R. of Mo. 1st m. ex. 4*8.1938 

• 2d extended g. 6’s. 1938 

St. L. A I. g. con. R.R. Al.gr. 6*sl931 

• stamped gtd gold 6*s. .1931 

• unify *g A rfa’g g. 4*8.1929 

V erdJgris\^yItS^A W . 1st ‘C’s.iwo 



Mob. A Birm n prior lien, g. 6*8. . .1945 

• small 

• mtg.g. 4*8 1946 

• small 

Mob. JacksonAKan.Ctty lstgA’s.1946 

Mobile A Ohio new mort. g. 6*s. .1927 

• 1st extension 6*8 1987 

• gen. g. 4*s 1988 

• Montg’rydiv.lstg.5’8.1947 

St. Louis A Cairo gtd g. 4*8 1931 

' collateral g. 4*8. 1930 



Nashville, Chat. A St. L. 1st 7*s.. .1913 

• 1st cons. g. 6*8 1928 

• 1st g.6*s Jasper Branch .1923 

• 1st 6*s McM. M.W. A A1.1917 

- 1st 8*s T. A Pb 1917 

Nat.R.R.of Mex.priorlieng.4ft‘s.l926 

• 1st con. g. 4*8 1961 

N. O. A N. East, prior lien g.6*s..!915 



Amount. 



10 , 818,000 

2 , 544,000 



65 . 643.000 

20 . 511.000 

11 . 724.000 

700.000 

765.000 

10 , 000,000 

3 . 862.000 

3 . 621.000 

| 1 , 088,000 

960.000 

1 . 015.000 

1 . 882.000 

686.000 

5 . 000 . 000 

7 . 600.000 
[ 3 , 208,000 

[ 8 ^ 80,000 
j - 21 , 949,000 

39 . 718.000 

20,000,000 

2 . 648.000 

1 . 852.000 

1 . 840.000 

3 . 597.000 

1 . 689.000 

2 . 500.000 

187.000 

4 . 000 . 000 

14 . 904.000 

3 . 828.000 

j - 14 , 376,000 

| 9 , 636,000 

3 . 459.000 

520.000 

7 . 000 . 000 

2 . 573.000 
36 / 568,000 

6 . 945.000 
j - 25 , 726,000 

750.000 

374.000 

228.000 
700,000 

500.000 

1 . 000 . 000 

7 . 000 . 000 

974.000 

9 . 472.000 

4 . 000 . 000 

4 . 000 . 000 

2 . 494.000 

6 . 300.000 

7 . 412.000 

371.000 

750.000 

800.000 

20,000,000 

22,000,000 

1 . 820.000 



fnt’st 

Paid. 



J A J 

j a d 



j a j 

JULY 

JULY 

▲ a o 
a a o 
faa 
M as 



Last Salk. 



Price. Date. 



110 Feb. 24, *08 



77ft Feb. 28, *03 
26ft Feb. 28, *03 
17ft Feb. 28, *03 



j a d 
j a d 

j a d 
j a d 
j a a 
j a d 

MAN 

Ha s 
j a j 



j a d 
faa 

MAN 

xac 

MAN 

MAS 

j a d 

FAX 

j a d 

a a o 

MAN 

MAN 

MAS 

MAS 

FAX 

FAX 

FAX 

j a j 

MAS 

FAX 

x a o 
x a o 
j a j 
j a j 
m a s 

j a j 
j a j 
j a j 



j a d 

j a j 
j a d 
Q J 
FAX 
MAS 
QF 

j a j 
a a o 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 

j a j 

a a o 
x a o 



96ft Feb. 28, *08 
90ft July 29, *01 



106 May 2,19* 

145ft Feb. 24, *03 
116ft Feb. 24, *03 
129ft Aug.21,*02 
121 Jan. 21, *02 
120ft Feb. 26,*03 
108ft Feb. 14, *03 
102 Mar.26,*87 



103 Nov.ll,*01 
89ft June 18.*9I 
98 Apr. 8,*01 



100 Feb. 27, *03 
82ft Feb. 27. *08 
104ft Jan. 27, *03 
86 Oct. 16, *02 
106ft 8ept.20,’02 
106ft Feb. 28,*C3 
106ft July 28,*02 
88ft Feb. 26/03 



110ft Feb. 26, *03 

121ft Feb. 17,*08 
110ft Feb. 27,*08 
107 Feb. 27, *03 



104ft Feb. 25, *03 



91ft Feb. 27, *03 
100 May 1,*01 
108 Feb. 24, *03 
112ft Feb. 24,*03 
115 Feb. 28, *08 
1 12ft Dec. 18, *02 
90 Feb. 28, *08 



109 Aug.31,19* 
90 Feb. 4,*08 
93 Apr. 26, *02 



102 July 25,’Q2 

127ft Feb. 24, *08 
126ft .Tan. 24, *03 
97 Feb. 28, *03 

115 Jan. 29, *03 
93 Feb. 3, *08 
96ft Nov.80,*01 

123ft Feb. 11,*08 
113 Feb. 4, *03 
128 Mar. 28, *01 

116 July 81, *02 
110 Dec. 20, *99 

Feb. 27/03 

3 Feb. 28/08 
Aug.13/94 



February Salks. 



High 


Low. 


Total. 


UO 


no 


7,000 


78 


76ft 


106,000 


1ft 


26 

17 


766.000 

287.000 


96ft 


&ft 


20,000 


ift 


m 


10,000 

7,000 


130ft 

108ft 


fj 


6,000 

16,000 


100ft 

82ft 


& 


198,500 

826,600 


10634 


104” 


28,000 


88ft 


»r 


4,000 


111 


110ft 


7,000 


121ft 


120ft 


84,000 


110ft 


110ft 


2,000 


107ft 


106ft 


187,000 


105** 


104ft 


196,000 


92ft 


91ft 


”55,666 


103ft 


iuo” 


9,000 


112ft 


112ft 


5,000 


115 


114ft 


57,000 


90ft 


90” 


185,000 


90 ' ' 


90 * 


1,200 


127ft 


127 


15,000 


97ft 


&ft 


9,000 


98 


'98'' 


5,000 


128ft 


123ft 


8,000 


118 


112 


5,000 


101ft 

77ft 


101 

76ft 


62,000 

142,600 
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THE BANKERS 9 MAGAZINE. 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, prioe and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Noti.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Nams. 



Principal 

Due. 



Amount. 



N.Y. Cent. A Hud. R. g. mtg.3%s.l 997 

. » • registered 

. debenture 5*8 1884-1004 

debenture 6’s reg 

• reg. deben. 5*s 1880-1904 

• debenture g. 4 ’b. . 1890-1006 

• registered 

t deb. cert. ext. g. 4’a.. .1906 

• registered 

Lake Shore col. g. 8%s. 1996 

• registered 

Michigan Central col. g. 3.%s. .1996 

• registered 

Beech Creek 1st. gtd. 4*8 1936 

• registered 

. 2d gtd. g. 5*8 1986 

• registered 

• ext. 1st. gtd. g. 3%’s. . 1961 

• registered 

Carthage&Adiron. lstgtd g. 4*61961 
Clearfield Bit. Coal Corporation, I 

1st 8. f. int. gtd.g. 4*sser. A. 1940 f 

• small bonds series B 

Gouv. A Oswega. 1st gtd g. 5*8.1942 

Mohawk A Malone 1st gtd g. 4*8.1991 

• inc. 5’s 1992 

N. Jersey June. R. R. g.lst 4*8.1966 

• reg. certificates 

N.Y.APutnamlstcon.gtdg. 4*8. 1993 
Nor. A Montreal 1st g. gtd 5*s.. 1916 
West Shore 1st guaranteed 4*8.2361 

• registered 

Lake Shore con. 2d 7’s 1903 

• con. 2d registered 1908 

. g 3%s 1997 

» registered 

Detroit, Mon. A Toledo 1st 7*8.1906 
Kal., A. AG. R. lstgtd c. 6*s...l988 
Mahoning Coal R. R. 1st 5*8 — 1934 
Pitt McK*port A Y. 1st gtd 6’s. . 1932 

I . 2d gtd 6*s. 1984 

1 McKspt A BeU. V. 1st g. 6*s. . 1918 
Michigan Cent. 6’s 1909 

• 5*8 1981 

• 5*s reg 1981 

• 4*8 1940 

• 4’s reg 

• g.8%*S8ec. bylstmge. 

on J. L. A S 

. lstg. 8%*« 1962 

Battle C. Sturgis 1st g. g. 3*s. . .1989 
N. Y. A Harlem 1st mort. 7*sc. .1900 

• 7’s registered 1900 

N. Y. A Northern 1st g. 5*8 1927 

R. W. A Og. con. 1st ext. 5’s. . .1922 



coup. g. bond currency 

Oswego A Rome 2d gtd gold 5*8.1915 
H.W.AO. Ter. R. 1st g. gtd 5’s. 1918 
Utica A Black River gtd g. 4*s..l922 



N.Y., Chic. A8t. Louis 1st g.4*s.. .1987 
• registered 



■ 63,814,000 

■ 4,480,000 

689.000 

5.094.000 

| 8,781,000 
} 90,578,000 
} 19,338,000 

} 6,000,000 

500.000 

} 4,500,000 

1.100.000 

770.000 

88,100 

800.000 
2,600,000 

8.900.000 
} 1,650,000 

4,000,000 

180,000 

} 60,000,000 
| 6,812,000 

[ 43,820,000 

924.000 

840.000 

1.500.000 

2.280.000 

900.000 

600.000 

1.500.000 

} 3,676,000} 
| 2,600,000} 

2,000,000 

10 , 000,000 

476.000 

} 12,000.000 

1.200.000 
} 2,081,000 

400.000 

875.000 
1,800,000 

} 19,425,000 



N. Y., N. Haven A H. 1st reg. 4*s.l908 

• con. deb. receipts. $1,000 

• small oertifs $100 

Housatonlo R. con. g. 5*s 1937 

New Haven and Derby con.5’s. .1918 
N. Y. A New England 1st 7*s 1906 

• 1st 6*s 1906 



2 , 000,000 

15,007,500 

1.430.000 

2 . 888.000 

575 000 

6,000,000 

4,000,000 



N.Y.,Ont.A W’n. rerdinglstgj’s.1992 
• registered $5,000 only. 



16,987,000 



Norfolk A Southern 1st g. 5*s 1941 

Norfolk A Western gen. mtg. 6*s.l981 
t rap’ men t and ext. 6*8. . .1984 

* New River 1st 6’s. 1982 



1,880,000 

7,283,000 

5.000. 000 

2 . 000 . 000 



/nt’si 


Last Sale. 


February Sales. 


Paid. 


Price. Date. 


High. Low. 


Total . 


J A J 
J A J 

MAS 


103)4 Feb. 28, *08 
106k Jan. 20, *03 


104 


103% 

108% 


57,000 


|103% Feb. 26, *08 


108% 


8,000 


MAS 


102k Nov.28,*02 




MAS 


103$ Apr. 80, *01 








J A D 


100% Jan. 13, *08 








J A D 


99 Dec. 12,*02 








MAN 


100% Jan. 6, *03 








MAN 


99% Nov. 8, *02 








FAX 


91 Feb. 27, *03 


92% 


91 


128,000 


FAX 


90% Feb. 28, *03 


91 


90 


56,000 


FAX 
FAX 
J A J 


91 Feb. 13, *03 
91 Jan. 17,*03 
107% Feb. 13,*03 


91 


91 


12,000 


107% 


107% 


i ,600 


J A J 
J A J 


106 Junel7,*98 








J A J 










X A O 










X A O 










J A D 










J A J 


98 Apr. 3,’OS 








J A J 










J A D 










MAS 


107% July 6,19* 








Sept. 


110% Dec. 6. *01 








FAX 

FAX 


105 Oct. 10A2 








X A O 
X A O 


105% Nov. 16, *96 








J A J 


iii% Feb. 26, *03 


iii% 


110% 


43.000 


J A J 


111% Feb. 24, *08 


111% 


109% 


33,000 


| JAD 


103 Jan. 13,*03 






\ JAD 

JAD 


102% Jan. 9, *08 
105% Jan. 22, *03 








JAD 


106 Jan. 8.*<3 








FAX 
J A J 


114 Feb. 6,*02 








J A J 
J A J 
J A J 


124 Jan. 5, *03 
189 Jan. 21,*03 









J A J 










MA 8 
MAS 


il8% Dec. 4,’0i 
125% Jan. 22,*03 








Q M 


127 Junel9,*02 








J A J 


110 Dec. 7,*91 








J A J 


106% Nov.26,19* 








M A 8 










MAN 










JAD 










MAN 

MAN 


102% Mar. 18,19* 
102% Apr. 6,19* 








X A O 


119% Dec. 8, *02 








X A O 
X A O 


122 Feb. 26,*03 


1 «2% 


122" 


13,000 


FAX 

MAN 


118% Jan. 25,*02 








J A J 


107% Feb. 2,*08 


107% 


107% 


1,000 


X A O 


104% Feb. 28, *03 


106 


104% 


28.000 


X A O 

| 


102 Feb. 16,*03 


102 


102 


1,000 


JAD 
X A O 


100 Dec. 18,*01 
219% Feb. li,*03 
218 Feb. 11, *03 
131% Feb, 24,*03 
115% Oct. 15, *94 


219% 

218 


219% 

218 

131% 


ia,666 

1.000 

4.000 


MAN 

MAN 

J A J 


131% 


114 Jan. 5J9’ 
106% Mar. 18, *02 

103 Feb. 26, *03 






J A J 








MAS 


108 


102% 




i 12,000 




M A 8 


101% Nov.80,*98 






MAN 


114 Feb. T4,*03 


114 


114 


1,000 


MAN 


183 Feb. 25, *03 


183 


183 


2,000 


FAX 


182 Dec. 3l,*02 


• • • • 






x>oll82M Jan. 16,*08 1 




.... 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not®.— The railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Namb. 



Principal . ^ . 
£>ue. Amount. 



Norfolk & West. Ry 1st con. g. 48.1996 
' ered. 



regia te: 

• small bonds, 

• Pocahon C.&C.Co.jt.4*s.l941 
» C. C. A T. 1st g. t. g g 5*sI922 

• ScPo Val & NJE. 1st g.4’s, 1989 

N. P. Ry prior In ry.&ld.gt.g.4*s. .1997 

' • registered 

t gen. lien g. 3’s 6047 

• registered 

St. Paul & Duluth div. g. 4*8. ..1996 

• registered 

St. Paul & N. Pacific gen g. ft’s. 1923 

• registered certificates 

St. Paul & Duluth 1st fi*s 1931 

. 2d 6*s 1917 

t 1st con. g. 4’s 1968 

_ Washington Cen. Ry 1st g. 4*s..l948 
Nor. Pacific T^erm. Co. 1st g. 6*8. .1983 

Ohio River Railroad 1st 6*s 1986 

• gen. mortg. g 6*s 1967 

Pacific Coast Co. 1st g. 5*8 1946 

Panama 1st sink fund g.4V4*s 1917 

• s. f. subsidy g 6*s 1910 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

'Penn. Co.*s gtd. 4)4’a, 1st 1921 

• reg 1921 

• gtd .8)4 coi.tr. reg. cte..1607 

• gtd.3ttcol.tr.cte.serB 1941 

• Trust Co. ctfs.g.3tt*8. 1916 
Chic., St. Louis A P. 1st c. 5’s. .1982 

• registered 

Cin.,Leb. & N. 1st con. gtd.g.4’8. 1942 
Clev.AP.gen.gtd.g.4tt*s Ser. A. 1942 

- Series B 1942 

• • Int. reduc. 3)4 p.c. 

. Series C8V4s 1948 

• Series DStts 1960 

E.APltts. gen.gtd.g.8ttsSer.B..1940 

• • * C. 1940 

Newp. A Cin. Bge Co. gtd g. 4*s.*.1946 

' Pitts., C. C. A St. L. con. g 4tt’s. . 

. Series A 1940 

• Series B gtd 1942 

• Series C gtd 1942 

• Series D gtd. 4’s 1946 

• Series B gtd. g.8tts... 1949 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne A C. 1st 7*s. .1912 

• 2d 7*s 1912 

• 8d 7*s 1912 

Tol WalhondingVy.AO.lst gtd.bds 

4)4*8 series A 1931 

• 4)4*8 series B 1983 

• 4*s series C 1942 

Penn. RR. Co. 1st R1 Eat. g 4’s. . .1923 
' con. sterling gold 6 per cent. . . 1905 
oon. currency, 6*8 registered... 1906 
con. gold 5 per cent 1919 

• registered 

con. gold 4 per cent 1943 

Allegn. Valley gen. gtd. g. 4*8. . .1942 

Clev. A Mar. 1st gtd g. 4Ws 1935 

Del.R. RR.A BgeCo Istgtdg. 4*8,1938 
G.R. A Ind. Ex. 1st gtd. g 4tt*s . 1941 
Sunbury & Lewistown lstg.4’s.l936 

,U*d N. J. RR. ACan Co. g 4*s. . .1944 
Peoria A Pekin Union 1st 6’s. . . .1921 

• 2d m 4)4*8 1921 

Pere Marquette. 

Flint A Pere Marquette g. 6*8. .1920 

• 1st con. gold 5*s 1939 

• Port Huron d 1st g 5*s.l989 
Sag’w Tusc. A Hur.lst gtd.g.4*s. 1931 

Pine Creek Railway 6*8 1962 

Pittsburg, Clev. A Toledo 1st 6*s.l922 



v 33^10.500 

20,000,000 

600,000 

5.000. 000 

} 100,209, 50o| 
[ 56,000,000 
| 9,215,000 } 

\ 7,985,000 | 

1.000. 000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 

1.538.000 

8.892.000 

2,000,000 

2.428.000 
4,446.010 

2.886.000 

1.049.000 

[ 19,467,000 

5,000,000 

10.000,000 

18,666.000 

1.506.000 



1.063.000 
3,000,000 

1.561.000 

439.000 

3.000. 000 

1.983.000 

2.250.000 

1.508.000 

1.400.000 

10,000,000 

8.788.000 

1.879.000 

4.988.000 
10,840,100 

2.407.000 
2,047,500 

2.000. 000 

1.500.000 

978.000 

1.492.000 

1.676.000 
22,762,000 

4.718.000 

4.998.000 

3.000. 000 

5.389.000 

1.250.000 

1.300.000 

4.455.000 

500.000 

5.646.000 

1.495.000 

1.499.000 

8.999.000 

2.860.000 

3.325.000 

1.000. 000 

8.500.000 

2.400.000 



Int'et 

Paid. 



a a o 
a a o 
a a o 
j a d 
j a j 
j an 

Q J 
Q J 
Q w 
Q F 
j a d 
j a d 
f a a 

QF 

f a a 
a a o 
j a d 

QUCH 

j a j 
j a d 
a a o 
j a d 
a a o 
man 



j a j 
j a j 
mas 
f a a 

MAN 

a a o 
a a o 
j a j 
j a j 
a a o 



MAN 

f a a 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 

a a o 
a a o 

MAN 
MAN 
F A A 

j a j 
j a j 
a a o 

j a j 
j a j 

Mas 

MAN 

j a j 
qm16 

MAS 
Q M 
MAN 
MA 6 
MAN 
FA A 

j a j 
j a j 

MAS 
Q F 
MAN 

a a o 

MAN 

a a o 
f a a 
j a d 
a a o 



Last Sale. 



Price. Date. 



101tt Feb. 28, *03 
100tt Jan. 13, *02 



92)4 Feb. 28, *08 
107>4 July 1/01 
100)4 Feb. 4, *03 

108tt Feb. 28, *03 
103)4 Feb. 26/03 
73 Feb. 28,*03 
71)4 Feb. 14, *03 
102tt May 20, *02 



127 

182 

118 

110 

97 



Feb. 5,*03 
July 28, *98 
Nov. 6, 02 
Oct. 6,*02 
Feb. 20, *03 
94tt Feb. 19, *01 
115)4 Jan. 28,*03 
114 Dec. 30, *02 

108) 4 July 9,02* 

109) 4 Feb. 28, *03 
102 Jan. 14, *08 
102 Apr. 14/02 



10994 Feb. 28, *03 
109)4 Feb. 7, *03 
96 U Dec. U,*02 
97 Jan. 30,*03 
97)4 May 12.*02 
122)4 Feb. 9, *03 
110 May 3, *92 

m* bct.*»j’9* 



102 Nov. 7,19* 



114)4 Jan. 20, *03 
113 Dec. 9, *02 
116)4 Feb. 14,*01 
106)4 Nov.19,’02 
96 Jan. 18, *03 
12794 Oct. 21,*Q2 
128 Jan. 28,*08 
130 Apr.11,’01 



106 Dec. 8,*02 



110 Aug.28,19* 
11294 Mar. 7,19* 

iii' Dec. *8, *02 

iif May* 1,19’ 
126 Feb. 27, *03 
101 Oct. 31,19* 

121)4 Jan. 15, *03 

111 Jan. 8,*08 
113 Jan. 8, *03 



137 Nov. 17. *93 
107)4 Oct. 26, *93 



February Sales. 



High Low.l Total. 



101)4 101 



100)4 



111 109 



no i09)i 

109)4 I09)i 



122)4 1 



126 



22)4 



126 



181,500 



189,000 

*1,666 

599.500 

86,000 

468.500 
16,000 



64,000 



12,000 



15,000 



21,000 

25,000 



000 



,000 
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THE BANKERS 9 MAGAZINE , 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Naim. PWi*I Amount. ■ 



Last Sal*. I February Salks. 



Pittsburg, Junction 1st 6’s. 1922 

Pittsburg A L. E. 2d g. 6*s ser. A, 1928 
Pitts., Sbena’go & L. E. 1st g. 5’s, 1940 

• 1st cons. 5*8. 1943 

Pittsburg & West’n 1st gold 4’s, 1917 
• J. P. M. A Co., ctfs., .... 
Pittsburg, Y A Ash. 1st cons. 6*8, 1927 

Reading Co. gen. g. 4’s 1997 

( » registered 

* Jersey Cent. col. g. 4*s. . 1957 

• » registered 

Atlantic City 1st con. gtd. g.4’s,1961 

Rio Grande west’n 1st g. 4’s 1939 

• mge A col.tr.g.4’s ser. A. 1949 

• Utah Cen. 1st gtd. g. 4*8.191 7 
Rio Grande June’ n 1st gtd. g.6’s, 1989 
Rio Grande Southern 1st g. 4*8. .1940 
* guaranteed 

Rutland RR 1st con. g. 4*4 s 1941 

J Ogdnsb.AL.Ch*n.Ry.lst gtd g4el948 
1 Rutland Canadian lstgta.g.4’s.i949 

Salt Lake City 1st g. sink fu*d 6*8, 1913 

St. Jo. A Gr. ifll. 1st g. 2.342 1947 

St. L. A Adirondack Ry. 1st g.5*s.l996 
. 2d g. 6*8 1996 

St. Louis A San F. 2d 6*8, Class B, 1906 

» 2d g. 6*8, Class C 1906 

• gen. g. 6*8 1981 

. gen. g. 5*8 1981 

St. L A San F. R. R. con. g. 4*8.1906 

. S. W.div. g.5’8 1947 

* ref undlng g. 4*8 1951 

* • registered... 

Kan. Cy Ft.S.AMemRRcong6*8l928 
Kan.Cy Ft.S AM Ryrefggtd g4s.l938 
, • registered 

St. Louis 8. W. 1st g. 4*8 Bd. ctfs., 1989 
f * 2d g. 4*8 i nc. Bd. ctfs. . . . 1989 

■I • con. g. 4*8 1932 

i G ray*8Point,Term.l8tgtd.g.5*8.1947 

St. Paul, Minn. A Manito*a 2d 6*s..l900 

• 1st con. 6*8 1988 

• 1st con. 6*8, registered 

t 1st c. 6*8, red’d to g.4*4*s. . . 

• 1st cons. 6*8 register’d — 

• Dakota ext’n g. 6*8... 1910 

• Mont, ext’n 1st g. 4*8. . 1987 

• registered 

KasternR*yM1nn,l8td.l8tg.5*8. .1906 



registered 
Minn- N. div. is tg. 4 * 8 .. 1940 

t registered 

Minneapolis Union 1st g. 6*s. ...1922 
Montana Cent. 1st 6*8 int. gtd . . 1987 

» 1st 8*8, registered 

. 1st g. g. 6*s 1987 

t registered 

Willmar A Sioux Falls 1st g. 5*8, 1938 
• registered 

San Fe Pres. A Pboe.Ry.lstg.5*s, 1942 
San Fran. A N. Pac. 1st s. f. g. 5*8, 1919 

Sav. Florida A Wn. 1st c. g. 6*s. . .1934 

. 1st g. 5*s 1984 

• 8t. John’s div. 1st g. 4*8.1934 

- Alabama Midland 1st gtd. g. 5s.l928 
Brunsw. A West.lst gtd. g.4*s. .1938 
Sil.S.Oc.A G.R.R.A Ig. gtd. g. 4*8. 101 8 

Seaboard Air Line Ry g. 4*8 1950 

• registered 

t col. trust refdg g. 5*8. . 1911 



478.000 j a J 120 Oct. 11, *01 

2.000. 000 A A o 112*4 Dec. 18, *98 

3.000. 000 A A o 119 NovJ85,*02 

408.000 j A J 8794 Jan. 12,19* 



8 , 111.000 1 < 

1,562.000 MAN 1! 



[ 64,762,000 J r *i 
[ 28,000,000 

900.000 MAN 

15.200.000 j A J 

12.200.000 A A O 

560.000 A A O 

1.850.000 j A D 

2.283.000 J A J 

2.277.000 



120*4 Dec. 8, *02 

97*4 Feb. 28, *08 
92 Apr. 16,10* 



97 Feb. 26, *03 
92 Feb. 6, *03 
97 Jan. 3,02* 
U0H Fed. 25, *03 
80** July 3, *02 
94*4 Nov.l5,*02 



2.440.000 J A J 

4,40i»,(i00 j A J 

1.350.000 j a J 101*4 Nov.18,’01 

297.000 J A J 

8,500,1 XX) J A J 92 Feb. 27, *08 

800.000 j A J 

400.000 A A O 



998.000 man 106 Jan. 30, *( 3 
829,0001m AN 108*4 Aug.14,’02 

3.681.000 I j A J 129 Feb. 25, *03 

5.803.000 | j A J 113*4 Feb. 19, *08 

1.558.000 J A D ^ 96*4 Jan. 9, *03 

829.000 A A o 100 Jan. 8, *02 



13,736,000 | M A N 125*4 Junel6, *01 
A&o 87*4 Feb. 28, ’03 



| 12,356,000 



339,00# ! j A D 

7,428,000 A A o 

13.844.000 J J J 

20.108.000 J * J 

5.573.000 MAN 

10.185.000 J J ^ 

4,700,000;**" 



j 5,000,000 
2,150,000 ! 
| 6,000,000 1 
j 4,000,000 j 
j 3,625,000 i 



134** Feb. 17.*03 
140 May 14, *02 
111 Feb. 26, *08 
115*4 Apr. 15, *01 
114 Jan. 28, ’03 
108 Feb. 28, *03 
106 May 6, *01 
105*4 Feb. 19, *03 



High. 


Low. 


Total, 


imi 

100*1 


a 


7.000 

5.000 


98 


97 


791,000 


9594 


94*94 


89^000 


97*4 


97* 


30.000 


92 


om 


25,000 


110*4 


110*4 


1,000 


92** 


92* 


4,000 


129 


129* * 


5,000 


113*4 


113*4 


27,000 


mi 


8794 


7,508,000 


88** 


87*4 


276,000 


97*4 


96*4 


183,000 


kill/ 


88 


91.000 


86 


84*4 


123,000 


113*4 


113V4 


1.000 


13494 


134*4 


4,000 


111*4 


1*1*1 * 


6,000 


103** 


1*02* 


11,000 


105*4 


io&*4 


4,000 





128 Apr. 4,19’ 
134*4 Jan. 9, *03 
115 Apr. 24, *97 
124*4 Juuel2,*02 

I i25*4 Feb. 1*7, *02 



4.940.000 MAS 111 Aug.l5,*01 

3.872.000 J A J 11394 Dec. 11,*01 



4.056.000 A A o 

2.444.000 A A O 

1.350.000 | j A J 

2.800.000 MAN 
3,000.000 j a J 

1.107.000 J A J 
12,775,000 1 f J ® 



128 Oct. 28, *02 
112 Mar.17,’99 

95*4 Nov.30,’01 
11294 Jan. 31,*03 
87 Aug.22,’01 

96*4 Feb. 10, *03 
84 Feb. 28, *03 i 



2 77(^000 ■ A tc O 84 F©b* 28, 08 84 

9,968,000 M A N i 103*4 'Feb. 26,’08 103*4 10 8*4 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date: highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Nam*. 



Principal 

Due. 



Amount. 



Int'et 

Paid. 



Last Sale. 



Price. Date. 



Seaboard A Roanoke 1st 6*8 1026 

Carolina Centra] 1st con.g. 4*8.1940 
Sodus Bay A Sout’n 1st 6*8, gold, 1924 
Southern Pacific Co. „ 

• 2-6 year col. trust g. 4*% 8.1906 

• g. 4*8 Central Pac. coll. .1949 

• * registered 

Austin A Northw*n 1st g. 5’s. . .1941 
Cent. Pac. 1st refud. gtd.g. 4’s. .1949 

• registered 

• mtge. gtd. g. 3*4*8. . .1929 

• * registered 

Gal. Harrisb’gh A 8. A. 1st g6*s..l910 

» 2dg7*s 1905 

. Mex. A P. divlst g 5*8.1961 

Gila Val.G.& N*n 1st gtd g 5*8.1924 
Houst. E. & W. Tex. 1st g. 5*8. . 1988 

» 1st gtd. g. 5’s 1988 

Houst. &T.C.lstg5*8lnt. gtd.,1987 

• con. g 6*8 in t. gtd 1912 

» gen.g4*sint.gtd 1921 

» WANwn.div.lst.g.6’8.1930 

Morgan's La A Tex. 1st g 6’s — 1920 

. 1st 7*8 1918 

N. Y. Tex. A Mex. gtd. 1st g 4*s..l912 
Nth’n Ry of Cal. 1st gtd. g. 6*8.1907 

• gtd. g. 6*8 

Oreg. A Cal. 1st gtd. g6’s 1927 

San An t.&AranPasslstgtdg 4*8.1943 
Sou th’n Pac.of Ariz.lst 6*8 1909 

• • 1910 

of Cal. 1st g 6*s ser. A.1906 

• » ser. B.1905 

. • C.& D.1906 

• • E.& F.1902 

- * ....1912 

1st con. gtd. g 5*s. . .1967 

stamped .1906-1937 

So. Pacific Coast 1st gtd. g. 4*8.1937 

• of N. Mex. c. 1st 6*8.1911 

Tex. A New Orleans 1 st 7*s 1906 

. Sabine dlv. 1st g 6*8. . .1912 

• con.g 5*8 1943 

Southern Railway 1st con. g 5*8.1994 

• registered 

Mob. A Ohio collat. trust g. 4*s.l988 

• registered 

• Memph.div.lstg.4-4*4-5*8.1996 

• registered 

• St. Louis div. 1st g. 4*8.. .1951 

• • registered 

Alabama Central. let 6*s 1918 

Atlantic A Danville 1st g. 4*s. .1948 
Atlantic A Yadkin, 1st gtd g 48.1940 

Col. A Greenville, 1st £6*8 1916 

East Tenn., Va. A Ga.div.g.5’8.1900 

• con. 1st g 5*8 1956 

t reorg. lien g 4*8 1938 

• registered 

Ga. Pacific Ry. 1st g 5-6*8 1922 

Knoxville A Ohio, 1st g 6’s 1925 

Rich. A Danville, con. g 6*s 1915 

• equip, sink. f*d g 5*8, 1909 

. deb. 5*8 stamped 1927 

Rich. A Mecklenburg 1st g. 4*s.l948 ! 

South Caro’a A Ga. 1st g. 5*8 1919 

Vir. Midland serial ser. A 6*s. .1906 

small 

ser. B 6*8 1911 

small 

ser. C 6 *b 1916 

small 

ser. D 4-5’s 1921 

small 

ser. E 5*8 1926 

small 

ser. F6’s 1981 



2,500,000 

2.847.000 

500.000 

15.000. 000 

28.818.500 

1.920.000 

58.017.000 

18.066.500 

4.756.000 | 

1 . 000,000 

13.418.000 I 

1.514.000 

501.000 I 

2.199.000 

2.826.000 

2.911.000 . 

4.287.000 

1.105.000 I 

1.494.000 

5.000. 000 

1.465.000 I 

8.964.000 I 

4.751.000 

19.207.000 I 

18.900.000 

6 . 000 . 000 

4,000,000 

[ 29,192,500 ; 



j A J 104 94 Feb. 5, *98 
j a J 95*4 Feb. 17,*03 
| j a J ; 102 Jan. 20, *03 

99% Feb. 26, *03 
91*4 Feb. 27,*03 
95 Apr.l0,*02 

105*4 Feb. 25,*03 
9994 Feb. 28, *03 
99*4 J une 1,19* 
8794 Feb. 26,*03 



6.809.000 
20,420,000 

5.500.000 

4.180.000 
862,000 

2.575.000 

1.820.000 



j 110*4 Feb. 27,*08 
105 Feb. ll,*03 
109*4 Jan. 30, *03 
100*4 Feb. 24, *03 
103 Aug.18,’02 

102*4 Dec. 1,*02 
11094 Feb. 24, *03 
111*4 Feb. 25, *03 
94 Jan. 28,*03 
127*4 Feb. 27, *02 
122 Sept. 15, *02 
130 Nov.l9,*02 

*94* * Nov*. 30,*97 
113 Jan. 4,*01 
105*4 Nov. 7, *01 
8594 Feb. 25, *03 
111*4 Jan. 27, *03 
112*4 Aug. 7, *02 
10594 Feb. 17,*03 
i 108 Dec. 23,*01 
! 11094 Jan. 14,*02 
11994 Feb. 20, *03 
119*4 Junel3,*01 
107 Nov. 27,19’ 

; 109*4 Jan. 28.’08 

m ’ Dec. 31, *02 
, 108 May 20,*02 
, 111*4 Oct. 30, *02 
| 108*4 July 29,*01 



February Sales. 
High. Low. I Total. 



95*4 

100 



105*4 

101 

88*4 

110*4 

105 

109*4 



11096 

111*4 



95*4 

0896 

m 

106* 

99*4 

8696 

lVo*4 

105 

1WJ4 

3 * 



88 

105 H 
119% 



85 

1*0694 

11994 



35.304.000 
• 7,855,000 

5.183.000 

11.250.000 

1 , 000,000 

3.925.000 

1.500.000 

2,000,000 

3.106.000 

12.770.000 I 

4.500.000 I 

5.660.000 ' 

2,000,000 j 

5.597.000 
818,000 

8 . 868.000 

315.000 
5^50,000 

600.000 

1.900.000 

1 . 100.000 

950,000 

1.775.000 

1.310.000 



117 


Feb. 28, *03 


118 


117 


120,000 


1 117 


Feb. 26, *03 


117 


116 


20,000 


97*4 Feb. 25, *08 


97*4 


96*4 


18,000 


113*4 Jan. 12,*03 


.... 






98*4 Feb. i7,*03 


98*4 


97*4 


85,000 


120 


Mar. 25, *01 








96 


Dec. 4, *02 









120 Sept.l0,T2 : 
115*4 Feb. 20,*08 
, 119 Feb. 27,’OS 
114 Jan. 26, *03 

i23*4*Feb. 4,*03 
' 124*4 Feb. 18,*03 
1 117*4 Feb. 9, *03 
101*4 July 20,19* 
11194 Feb. 27, *03 
i 92 Sept. 9, *02 
j 107 Feb. 26, *03 



I 



115*4 

119*6 



123*4 

124*4 

117*4 

11194 

107*4 



112*4 Jan. 6, *08 
i23 * Feb. * 8,*02 | 
U2 ' 'Feb. 18,*03 
| iii Jan! 6,*03 
, iii’* Dec. 18, ; 02 



112 



115 

118*4 



128*4 

124*4 

117*4 

110*4 

107 



112 



1,000 



i 



98,000 

248.500 

"* 2,666 

168.500 

" 195,566 

6,666 

4,000 

"iCoOO 



4.000 

8.000 



108.000 

1*666 

"K660 



4.000 

29.000 



5.000 

1.000 

7.000 

"4K660 

"16:666 



1,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Non.— The railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 



I Virginia Midland gen. 5*s 1086 

• gen.5*s.gtd. stamped. 1086 

| W. O. A W. 1st cy. gtd. 4*8 1084 

1 W. Nor. C. 1st con. g 6*8 1014 

Spokane Falls & North. 1st g.0’s.. 1939 
Staten Isl.Ry.N.Y.lstgtd.g.4%’8.1943 
Ter. B. K. Assn. St. Louis lg 4%*s.l939 

j t 1st con. g. 6*8 1804-1044 

1 St. L. Mere. bdg. Ter. gtd g. 5*8.1990 
Tex. A Pacific. East div. 1st 6’s, 1 1a¥ > 
fm. Texarkana to Ft. W’th f 1W0 

• 1st gold 6*s 2010 ! 

• 2d gold Income, 5*8 2000 

. La. D1V.B.L. 1st g.5’s. . .1931 

Toledo A Ohio Cent. 1st g 5*8 1985 I 

i • 1st M. g 6*s West, dlv . . .1986 

4 . gen. g. 5*8 1985 

f * Kanaw A M. 1st g. g. 4*8.1990 | 

Toledo Peoria A W. 1st g 4*s. . . .1917 
Tol.,8t.L.&Wn. prior lien g8%’s. 1925 ! 

• registered 

• fifty years g. 4*8 1925 

• registered 

Toronto, H ami I ton ABuff lBtg4s.l946 

Ulster A Delaware 1st c. g 5*s 1925 

Union Pacific K. R. A Id ^ g 4s. . .1947 
f * registered 

• 1st lien con. g. 4’8 1911 

• registered 

Oreg. R. R. A Nav.Co.con. g 4*8.1946 
Oreg. Short Line Ry. 1st g. 6*s.l922 

• 1st con. g. 5*8.1946 

• 4*sAparticipat*gg.bds.l927 

• registered 

Utah A Northern lst7’s 1908 

; • g. 5*s 1926 

Virginia A S’ western 1st gtd. 5*8. .2008 
Wabash R.R. Co., 1st gold 5*8 1939 

• 2d mortgage gold 6*8. . .1909 

• deben. mtg series A . . . 1939 

• series B 1989 

• first lien eqpt. fd.g. 5*8.1921 

• 1st g.5’8 Det.AChi.ex..l940 

• Des Moines div.lstg.4s.1969 

• Omaha div. 1st g. 3%s.. 1941 

• Tol. AChic.dlv.lstg.4’8.1941 
18t. L., K. C. A N. St. Chas. B. Ist6*8l908 
Western N.Y. A Penn. 1st g. 5*s. .1987 

• gen g. 3-4’s 1943 

• Inc. 5*8 1948 

West Va.Cent*l A Pitts.lst g. 6*8.1911 
Wheeling A Lake Erie 1st g. 5*8.1926 

• \Vheeling div. 1st g. 6*8.1928 

• exten. and imp. g. 5*8. ..I960 
Wheel. ALB. RR. 1st con. g. 4*8. . 1949 
Wisconsin Cen. R’y 1st gen. g. 48.1949 

Street Railway Bonds. 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit g. 5*8. ..1945 

• Atl.av.Bkn .imp. g.5*s, 1984 

• City R. R. 1st 0.5*81916.1941 

• Qu. Co. A 8ur. con. gtd. 

g. 5*8 1941 

• TTnlon Elev. 1st. i r. 4-5s. 1950 

• stamped guaranteed 

Kings Co. Elev. R. R. 1st g. 4*8.1949 

• stamped guaranteed 

. Nassau Electric R. R. gtd. g. 4*8.1951 

City A Sub. R’y, Balt. 1st g. 5*s...l922 
Conn.Ry. A Lightg Ist&rfg.g4%*s.l961 
Denver Con. T*way Co. 1st g. 5*8. 1983 
j Denver T*way Co. con. g. 6*s....19l0 
1 Metropol’n Rv Co. 1st g. g. 6*8.1911 
Detrol tCit’ensSt. Ry . I stcon.g.5’8.1906 

Grand Rapids Ry 1st g. 5*8 1916 

Louisville Railway Co. 1st c. g. 5*8, 1930 



2.392.000 

2.466.000 

1.025.000 

2.531.000 

2.812.000 

500.000 

7.000. 000 

6 . 000 . 000 

3.500.000 

2.941.000 

22.059.000 

963.000 

2.661.000 
3,000,000 

2.500.000 
2,000,000 

2.469.000 

4.800.000 

[ 9,000,000 1 

[ 6,500,000 1 

3.280.000 

1.862.000 
100 , 000,000 

\ 87,259,000 

21.482.000 

18.651.000 

12.328.000 

[ 41,000,000 

4.993.000 

1.877.000 
2,000,000 

82.433.000 

14.000. 000 

3.500.000 

28.500.000 

3.000. 000 

3.411.000 

1.600.000 

3.500.000 

8 . 000 . 000 

526.000 

10 . 000 . 000 

9.789.000 
10,000,000 

3.250.000 
2,000,000 

894.000 

843.000 

11.130.000 

23.879.000 



[ 7,C00,000 



Int'at 


Last Sale. 


Paid. 


Price. Date. 


MAN 


116 Feb. 25, *03 


MAN 


116% Dec. 80, *01 


F A A 


98 Feb. 20, *03 


J A J 


115% Feb. 6, *08 


J A J 


117 July 25,19’ 


J A D 


104W Sept. 2,*02 


A A O 


112% Feb. 13,*C8 


F A A 


118 Jan. 19, *03 


A A O 


115% May 15,*02 


M A 8 


101% 8ept^5,19* 


J A D 


117 Feb. 27, *03 


MAR. 
J A J 
J A J 
A A O 


99 Feb. 20, *03 

111 Jan. 3, *03 

112 Jan. 14,*03 
113% Nov.17,’02 


J A D 


107 Feb. 20, *03 


A A O 


97 Feb. 11, *03 


J A D 


91 Feb. 7, *03 


J A J 
J A J 


85 Feb. 28, *03 


A A O 
A A O 


78% Feb. 28,*03 


J A D 


98% Aug.l4.*02 


J A D 
J A J 

J A J 


110% Feb. 6,*03 
102% Feb. 28, *03 
102% Feb. 24,*03 


MAN 


106 Feb. 2»,*03 


MAN 


105% Dec. 6, *02 


J A D 


101% Feb. 24, *03 


F A A 


124 Feb. 27.*08 


J A J 


113 Feb. 28,’03 


F A A 
F A A 


94% Feb. 28, *03 


J A J 


115 Nov.24,’01 


J A J 


114% Apr. 19, *02 


J A Ji 
MAN 
F A A 1 
J A J| 
J A J 


102 Feb. 28, *03 
117% Feb. 27, *03 
108% Feb. 25, *03 
101% Feb. 14, *03 
83% Feb. 28, *03 


MAS, 
J A 


104% Dec. 11, *02 
108% Feb. 27, *03 


J A Jl 


97 May 12,*02 


A AOi 


85% Jan. 12,*03 


mas! 


98 Mar. 17,*02 


A A O 


108 Feb. 25, *03 


J A J 


118% Feb. 24,*03 


A A O 


100% Feb. 14, *03 


NOV.| 


40 Mar. 21.*01 


J A J 


114% Jan. 20.*02 


AAol 


118% Jan. 21, *03 


J A Jj 


113 Sept. 9. *02 


F A A| 


111% Oct. 28, *02 


MAS 


93% Feb. 27, *03 


J A J 


92% Feb. 28, *03 


A A O 


107% Feb. 24,*08 


J A J 


110 Jan. 20, *99 


J A J 


110 Feb. 7,*08 


MAN 


102 Jan. 8, *03 


F A A 

I 


102 Feb. 28, *03 
i 101% July 24, *02 


F A A 


i 89 Feb. 27, *03 


J A J 
J A D 


1 85% Jan. *5, *03 
106% Apr. 17, *95 


J A J 


99% Oct. 80, *02 


A A O 
J A J 


j 97% Junel3,19* 


J A J 




J A J 
J A D 


j 103 Nov.23,’01 


J A J 


109 Mar. 19, *98 



High 


Low. 


Total. 


116% 


11554 


13,000 


kT 


93" 


13,000 


116% 


115% 


5,000 


112% 


rm 


2,000 


117% 


ne% 


127,000 


99 


99 

;.*.*! 


2,000 


107 ' ' 


.... 

107 


10,000 


97 


96H 


3,000 


92 


91 


8.000 


8W4 


85 


89,000 


79% 


78 


129,000 








110% 


uiw 

ioeS 


1,000 


103% 


773.0C0 


103% 


102% 


17,000 


106% 


105 


3,871,000 


\M 


Si 


*''58.000 

47.000 


113% 


113 


44,500 


95% 


94% | 


1,594,000 














102% 


101% 


16,000 


118 


117% 


91,000 


10H% 


107 , 


141,000 




101% ' 


1,000 


77% 16^989,000 


109** 


108% 


2,000 


108'* 


.... 

108 


5,000 




117% 


20,000 


92% 


16,000 


93% 

92% 


92% 

90% 


162,000 

486,000 


107% 


106% 


21,000 


110 


llT 


6.000 


102% 


101% 


100.C00 


«T' 


87 


20,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

>*OTE. The rnllmnrt* enolowl In « hriu» are leased to Company first named. 



Name. Principal Amount . 



Market St. Cable Railway 1st 6 s, 1913 
Metro. St. Ry N.Y.g.col. tr.g.5’s.lW7 

f . refunding 4’s • J00*- 

| B’ way & 7th ave. 1st con. g. 5 8, 1943 



» registered — 

Coin mb. & 9th ave.lst gtd g 5’s, 1993 

* registered 

‘ Lex ave & Pav Fer 1st gtd g 5’s, 1993 

■ registered 

Third Ave. K.R. 1st c.gtd.g.4’s..2000 

. registered 

Third Ave. R’y N.Y. 1st g 5’s... 1937 
Met. West Side Ele v.Chic. Istg.4’s.l938 

• registered 

Mil.Elec.R.&Light con.30yr.g.5’s.l926 

Minn. St. R’y (M. L. & M.) 1st 

con. g 5’s 1919 

8 t. Paul City Ry. Cable con.g.S's. 1937 

gtd. gold 5’s 1937 

Union Elevated (Chic.) 1st g.5’s.l945 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. 1st cur. 5 s. 1928 
. 40 years con. g. 5’s 1930 



3.000. 000 

12.500.000 

12.780.000 
j- 7,050,000 

j. 3,000,000 

j- 5,000,000 I 
j- 35,000,000 

5.000. 000 

i 10,000,000 I 

6,500,000 ' 



3,969,000 M ft N 



Last Sale. 


February Sales. 


Price. Date. 


High . Low. 


Total. 




11714 lie 
96V* 95V* 
117 116 % 




116 Feb. 19, ’03 
95% Feb. 19, ’03 

117 Feb. 25, ’03 
119V* Dec. 3,19’ 
121 Jan. 12, ’03 


54.000 
8,000 

25.000 


121% Feb. 19, ’03 


121% 12m 


8,000 


98 Feb. 28, ’03 


98% 97% 


223,000 

• ^ 


iiov4 Feb. 27, ’03 
102V* Jan. 29, ’03 

i06 Oct. 27,’99 

110 June26,’01 

114V* Nov. 14, ’01 
112 Nov. 28, ’99 
109V* Dec. 14,’99 


120’* 119% 


32,000 


99 Dec. 28, ’97 


.... 





MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 



Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. f 8.1948 
Am. Steamship Co.of W .\ a.g.5 s 1920 
B’kiynFerryCo.ofN.Y.lstc.g.5 s.1948 

Chic. June. & St’k Y’ds col. g.5’s.l915 
De.Mac.&.Mar.ld.gt.3V*’sscm.an.l911 
Hackensack Water Co. 1st 4*s — 19o2 
Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 5’s 1910 

Madison Sq. Garden 1st g. 5’s. . . .1919 
Manh. Bch H. & L. lim. gen. g. 4’s.l940 



6.500,000 P ft A 



aooo’ooo .1 & J 



1,300,000 MAN 



Dry Dock 5’s 1890-1990 f 

N. Y. Dock Co.50 yrs.lst g.4’s...l951 j. 11580 ,000 J j 
• registered ) * J 

St.Joseph Stock Yards 1st g.4V*’s 1930 1,250,000 J 

St. Louis Terml.Cupples station. 1 3i0 00,000 ji 

& Property Co. 1st g 4V* s .>20. .1917 f 
So. Y. water Co. N. Y. con. g 6’s . t 
Spring Valley W. Wks. 1st 6’s. . . .1906 4,975,000 M 

(J. S. Mortgage and Trust Co. 

Real Estate 1st g col tr. bonds. 

f series ijS&S 5 

. F 4’s ' ". *. 1908-1918 1,000,000 M 

. G 4’s 1903-1918 1,000,000 f 

j , h 4’s 1903-1918 1,000,000 M ft N | 

, t i’s 1904-1919 1,000,000 FftA 

. J 4’s .*.*..* 1904-1919 1,000.000 MAN 

, K 4’s.‘ 1905-1920 1,000,000 J ft J 

Small bonds I •• 

Bonds of Manufacturing and 
Industrial Corporations. 

Am B*eycleCo.sink.funddeb.5’s.l9l9 9,234,000 m 

Am*. Cotton Oil deb. ext. 4J4’s...,1915 2,919,000 

Am. Hide & Lea. Co. lsts. f.6’s. . .1919 * 

Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. 1st g. 6’s — 191o 1,750,000 m 

Am. Thread Co.. 1st coll. trust 4’s.l919 J 

Barney & Smith Car Co. 1st g.6’s.l942 1,000,000 .1 



106 


Feb. 19,’03 106 


104% 17,000 


100% June 4,’02 .... 


.... | 


75 


Feb. 28, ’03 75 


75 1,000 


1 ill 


Mar. 7.’01 .... 


. | 


93 


Feb. 28, ’03 95V* 


85% 580,000 


102 


jan.19,’94 .... 




102 


July 8, ’97 .... 





50 


Feb. 2l,’02 .... 




94 


May 21, ’94 .... 




92 


Feb. 26, ’03 92V* 


92 13,000 



1.250.000 JftJi 

3,000,000 jftD 

478,000 J ft J 101 Feb. 19,’97 

4.975.000 M ft s 113V6 Dec. 18,19’ 



1.000. 000 J ft J 

1.000. 000 J ft l) 

1.000. 000 Mftfi 

1,000,000 FftA 100 Mar. 15,19’ 

, nnn nnn >> <. v 1 



9.234.000 m ft s 

2.919.000 

8.375.000 m ft 8 

1.750.000 M ft 8 

6.000. 000 J ft J 

1.000. 000 .1 ft J 



Consol. Tobacco Co. 53 year g. 4’s.l951 | 15^5^3 400 ^ f A 

0 registered I ^ 1 f ft a 

Dis. Secur. Cor. con. 1st g. 5’s. . . .1927 J'fS’SSU A t ° 

Dis. Co. of Am. coll, trust g 5’s..l911 3,580,000 j ft J 

Illinois Steel Co. debenture 5’s... 1910 & J 

• non. conv. deb. 5’s 1910 7,000,000 a&o 

Internat’l PaperCo. 1st con.g6’s. 1918 I 9,326,000 f ft a 



3.580.000 j ft J 

1.400.000 .t ft J 
7,000,000 a ft O I 

9.328.000 f ft a 1 



34 Feb. 2, ’03 34 

99V* Feb. 27,’03 100V* 

98 Feb. 24, T3 98 

94>4 Feb. 6,’03 94% 

80 Jan. 12, ’(XI .... 

105 Jan. 10,19’ .... 

63% Feb. 28, ’03 6516 

86V* Oct. 8.’02 .... 

74V* Feb. 27,’03 76% 

99V* Feb. 19,’03 99V* 

99 Jan. 17,’99 .... 

100 May 2,’02 .... 

108% Feb. 27,’03 109 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note. — The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS— Continued. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Telegraph and Telephone Co. 
Bonds. 

Am.Teleph.&Tek*g.coll.trust.4’s.l929 
Commercial Cable Co. 1st g. 4’s.2397. 

• registered 

Total amount of lien, $20,000,000. 
Erie Teleg. & Tel. col. t r. u s fd 5*8.1926 
Metrop. Tel & Tel. Ists'kf'd g.5*s.l918 

• registered 

N. Y. & N. J. Tel. gen. g 5’s 1920 

Western Union col. tr. cur. 5’s... 1938 
t ■ fundg& real estate g.4*6’s.l950 
1 Mutual Union Tel. s. fd. 6’s... .1911 
/ Northwestern Telegraph 7’s. . .1904 



Amount. 



28,000,000 
> 10.828.000 

3.905.000 

• 2,000,000 

1.281.000 

8.504.000 
14,000,000 

1.957.000 

1.250.000 



TnVi 

paid. 



.1 & j 
Q & J 
Q & J 

J A J 
MAN 
MAN 
MAN 
J A J 
MAN 
MAN 
J A J 



Last Sale. 



Price. Date. 



I 



9714 Aug. 8,’0i 
10014 Apr. 8, ’02 
100*4 Oct. 3,19’ 

109 Oct. 7, ’99 
114 Nov. 7, *02 

113*4 Oct. 4,’01 

110 Feb. 13, ’03 
105 Feb 27, ’03 

111 Junel7,’02 
104 May 9. ’02 



February Sales. 



High Low. Total. 



no no 

105 104 



5,000 

39,000 



UNITED STATES, STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 



Name 



Principal 

Due. 



United States con. 2*8 registered.. .1080 

con. 2’s coupon 1930 

con. 2*s reg. small bonds.. 1930 
con. 2’s coupon small bds.1900 

3’s registered 1908-18 

3’s coupon 1906-18 

3*s small bonds reg 1908-18 

3*s small bonds coupon.1906-18 

4’s registered 1907 

4’s coupon 1907 

4*s registered 1925 

4*8 coupon 1925 

6*s registered 1904 

5*s coupon 1904 

District of Columbia 3-65’s 1924 

small bonds 

registered 

State Securities. 

Alabama Clas9 A 4 and 5 1906 

* • small 

* Cla8sB5*s 1908 

* Class C 4*8 1006 

* currency funding 4*8 1920 

District of Columbia. See U. 8. Gov. 
Louisiana new ccn. 4’s 1914 

* t small bonds 

Missouri fdg. bonds due 1894-1895 

North Carolina con. 4*s 1910 

* small 

* 8*s 1919 

South Carolina 4*6’s 20-40 1983 

Tennessee new settlement 3*s 1913 

* registered 

* small bond 

Virginia fund debt 2-3*s ot 1991 

* registered 

* 6’s deferred cts. Issue of 1871 

* * Brown Bros. & Co. ctfs. I 

* of deposit. Issue of 1871 j 

Foreign Government Securities. 
Frankfort-on the-Main, Germany, 

bond loan 3*4*s series 1 1901 

Four marks are equal to one dollar. 
Imperial Russian Gov. State 4# Rente.... 
Two rubles are equal to one dollar. 

Quebec 5*s 1908 

U. S. of Mexico External Gold Loan of 

1899 sinking fund 5*8 

Regular delivery in denominations of 

*100 and £200 

Small bonds denominations of £20 

Large bonds den’tlons of £500 and £1,000. 





Ird'st 


Amount. 


Paid. 



445,940,750 



97,515,660 

l 

233,177,400] 

118,489,900] 

19,885,050] 

j- 14,224,100 

6.859.000 

* 575,666 

962.000 

954.000 

!■ 10,752,800 

977.000 
[ 3,397,350 

2.720.000 
4.392,500 
0,681.000 

6.079.000 
362,200 

!• 18,045,897 
8,974,966 
8,716,565 



14.776,000 

(Marks.) 

2,310,000,000 

(Rubles.) 

3.000.000 

1 

I 

\ £22.357,680 



Q J 
Q J 
Q J 
Q J 
Q r 
Q f 
Q f 
Q F 

J AJAO 
J A JAO 
Q F 
QF 
Q F 
Q F 

r a a 

F A A 
FA A 



J A J 
J A J 
J A J 

J A J 

J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
A A O 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 



Year 1908. February Sales. 



High. Low. High. Low.\ Total. 



107*6 107* 



107* 107* 
108$4 1U7*| 

107*6 107*6 
110* 109* 
110*4 10994 
135*6 135*6 
136 136 

108*4 103" 



MAS 

Q M 
MAN 
Q J 



97 



95 



107*6 107*6 




110*6 HO 
135*6 135,, 
136 136 

103*4 108 * 



12 11 



9896 90*6 



96*6 9696 



HH 11 



9896 9896 



82,500 



1,000 

9.000 

* 1,666 

1.500 

1.000 
2,000 
2,000 

49*666 



14,000 



80,000 



8,000 
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[March, 1908.] 



BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 



Foster.— David C. Foster, until recently President of the Poughkeepsie (N. Y.) Savings 
Bank, died March 1, aged ninety-three years. He had been President of the Savings Bank for 
almost thirty years. 

Oetman.— Dr. Norman Getman, President of the First National Bank, Richfield Springs 
(N. Y.) from the time of its organization, twice Supervisor of the town, and formerly Post- 
master, died March 5. 

Goss.— John A. Goss, Cashier of the Pittsfield (N. H.) National Bank and Treasurer of the 
Farmers’ Savings Bank, died February 3. 

Greer.— John A. Greer, President of the First National Bank, Jackson, Tenn., died re- 
cently. 

Jordan.— Hon. Conrad N. Jordan, Assistant Treasurer of the United Statesat New York, 
died February 26. He was born in New York city April 20, 1830, and after being educated ho 
was successively a clerk in the Hanover National Bank, Cashier of a bank In Fisbkill and 
Cashier of the Third National Bank, New York. In 1880 be became Treasurer of the New York, 
Ontario and Western Railroad Co. In 1886 be was appointed Treasurer of the United States by 
President Cleveland. With the late Daniel Manning and others he organized the Western 
National Bank, in New York, Mr. Manning becoming President and Mr. Jordan Cashier. On 
the death of Mr. Manning Mr. Jordan was elected President, but resigned a few years later. 
In 1898 President Cleveland appointed Mr. Jordan Assistant Treasurer at New York, and he 
was reappointed by President McKinley and President Roosevelt. Mr. Jordan was held in 
the highest regard by the banking and financial interests of New York city. 

Kingsley.— Ezra M. Kingsley, of the banking firm of Kingsley, Mabon & Co., New York 
city, died February 9, aged eighty-six years. 

Rankin.— John Rankin, President of the Bank of South Charleston, Ohio, died February 
24. He was born in Maryland In 1811, removing to Ohio with his parents in 1816. He estab- 
lished the First National Bank at South Charleston in 1883 and became Vice-President. In 
1877 the bank reorganized as a private bank, and Mr. Rankin became President. Both as a 
banker and as a merchant before going into the banking business Mr. Rankin was highly suc- 
cessful. 

Smith.— Thomas Smith, President of the Dime Savings Institution, Newark, N. J., died 
February 18. He was born in England in 1886. For twelve years he was a member of the 
board of chosen freeholders of Essex county, N. J M a member of the State Assembly for three 
years and had held a number of other local offices. 

Williams.— Otto H. Williams, Vice-President of the Farmers and Merchants’ National 
Bank, Baltimore, died February 23, aged eighty-five years. 

Willis.— M. H. G. Willis, Cashier of the Union Bank, Winchester, Va., died February 2. 



To Study Currency Reform.— Pursuant to a resolution adopted at the last convention 
of the American Bankers’ Association, President Caldwell Hardy has appointed the following 
committee to consider the subject of the currency system of the United States and to make a 
report at the next meeting of the association : 

H. C. Fahnestock, Vice-President First National Bank, New York city. 

C. 8. Fairchild, President New York Security and Trust Company, New York city. 

Col. Myron T. Herrick, President Society for Savings, Cleveland, Ohio. 

HomerS. King, President Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Bank, San Francisco, Cal. 

C. B. Kountze, President Colorado National Bank, Denver, Col. 

J. J. Mitchell, President Illinois Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 111. 

George Q. Whitney. Director Whitney National Bank, New Orleans, La. 
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T he renewal of refunding operations % was announced in a 
circular issued by the Secretary of the Treasury on March 26. 
Under the terms of the circular three per cents of 1908-18 and four per 
cents of 1907 may be surrendered at prices yielding to the investor 
2 1-4 per cent., the new bonds to be issued at a premium of two per 
cent. They are to run thirty years, bearing two per cent, interest. 
The total amount of the two classes of bonds to be received for re- 
funding is limited to $100,000,000. 

Perhaps the chief significance of the Secretary’s action lies in the 
fact that it again calls attention to some of the defects of our present 
monetary and banking system. As Congress has refused to permit 
the issue of circulation except on the security of United States bonds, 
it becomes necessary, if the circulation is to be increased, to enlarge 
the supply of available bonds. In other words, under the present 
laws, the National debt must be perpetuated in order that the bank 
notes may be secured. The prices of the bonds to be refunded are so 
high as almost to prohibit their use as a basis of circulation. It will 
be remembered also that the tax on circulation on the new two per 
cent, bonds will be one-half of one per cent, per annum, instead of 
one per cent., the tax on circulation secured by the older issues. 

Furthermore, the Government imposes taxes which produce 
large surplus revenues, but refuses to put this surplus in the banks, 
where it would be available for business uses, unless the banks put up 
a like amount of Government bonds as security for the deposits. The 
banks are unable to procure bonds at a price that will enable them to 
make use of the deposits at a profit, but after the Government ex- 
tends a debt which it might easily pay off, the banks may be able to 
receive a larger amount of the public deposits. 

The whole case resolves itself into Governmental suspicion of the 
banks. Nobody else — unless it be persons of the most ignorant type — 

l 
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entertains any such distrust of the country’s banking institutions, 
and anybody, outside of Congress at least, could easily select deposi- 
tary banks where the public funds would be perfectly safe, even with- 
out the setting aside of any special security. That the continuation 
of bonded security is necessary for what expansion of note issues may 
be required by the growing business of the country, is also shown to 
be a fallacy. 

The perpetuation of the public debt for the specific purpose of pro- 
viding a guaranty either for bank notes or for the deposit of public 
funds with the banks is a costly and unwise method of providing the 
degree of safety which every one concedes is desirable. Besides, the 
frequency with which it is bulletined in Wall Street that the Secretary 
of the Treasury may be depended upon to “ come to the relief of the 
money market,” is a matter that must subject the Secretary to severe 
criticism, whether deserved or not. The present laws link the Treas- 
ury and money market together, and it is impossible for the Secre- 
tary to remain indifferent and inactive in the face of a monetary 
crisis. He is compelled to do the best he can in relieving a situation 
aggravated by antiquated laws. 

There seems to be no good reason why banks whose standing and 
credit are of the proper sort should not be permitted to issue their 
notes to a limited extent without depositing bonds, nor is there any 
reason why the Government should not deposit the public funds in 
such banks precisely as any one else does. 



The discussion of banking reform in this country has at- 
tracted the attention of bankers in other parts of the world, as is indi- 
cated by the proposition to hold an international bankers’ conference 
in London, at which representatives of the banking systems of differ- 
ent countries are to expatiate on the advantages and disadvantages of 
their several methods of practicing the business. The wearer knows 
where the shoe pinches. In the United States we are well aware of 
the defects in our banking system. Most any one taking up the sub- 
ject of banking reform, and having knowledge of the points needing 
change, looks over the whole field from China to Peru, and observes 
how they manage their monetary affairs. 

Banking in some form seems to be grounded deep in human na- 
ture. Its foundations are honesty and the confidence in one’s fellows 
that grows from honesty. In fact honesty seems to be the primitive 
condition of mankind, and fraud and cheating are an after growth. 
Explorers who have described the trading customs of undeveloped 
savages dwell much on the unsophisticated sense of honor with which 
they conduct their primitive deals. Hostile they may be in other re- 
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spects, but when it comes to trading they each bring out their products 
and valuables, and each without protest takes in exchange what is 
desired. As knowledge increases chaffering and cheating creep in. 
But with wider knowledge honesty gradually regains a pre-eminent 
position. The reformer in one country sees the defects of his own 
banking system, and looking to other countries he finds that these de- 
fects are perhaps not visible there; he therefore expatiates on the ad- 
vantages of foreign banking systems. 

During the banking discussions which have been so much in evi- 
dence in this country during the last thirty and more years, the bank- 
ing systems of European nations have been held up to us as exam- 
ples of what our system should be, but at this proposed conference the 
representative bankers of each country are invited to explain the pe- 
culiar merits of their own system. Such a comparison of notes can- 
not fail to be of advantage, especially when it is intelligently made, 
taking into consideration the characteristics and customs of the sev- 
eral countries. It is to be hoped that this project will be carried into 
execution. Something of this kind was attempted in 1893, at the 
World’s Congress of Bankers in Chicago, but the untoward financial 
conditions of that year prevented a large attendance from abroad. 
The distractions of the World’s Fair were also unfavorable to a com- 
plete discussion. 



The proper redemption of bank notes has been continuously 
urged by the Magazine as requisite to securing an elastic currency. 
This redemption of the notes after they have been issued must be by 
automatic means or by the application of some degree of force. In 
the enormous use of checks in business transactions the public has an 
object lesson in automatic redemption. A bank note is expected to 
have a longer career than a check, but nevertheless the law should 
provide means that this career should not last practically too long. 

Under the present laws governing the National bank note the time 
between the issue and the redemption of the note may be, supposing 
it is not destroyed or irrevocably lost, the life of the Government, for 
the Government is the sponsor and final redeemer of all National 
bank notes now outstanding. The present place of redemption of 
bank notes is at Washington. Of course each National bank is re- 
quired to redeem its notes at its own counter, but no one sends them 
there except by accident. Washington is not a business center, and 
as a city lies out of the main routes of commercial circulation. To 
send National bank currency there for redemption, even if the motive 
to get it redeemed were more pressing than it is, would be somewhat 
out of the ordinary lines. As a matter of fact the bank notes sent to 
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Washington are in very large proportion those that are mutilated, 
dirty or worn. To keep the currency clean is not, however, a suffi- 
cient motive to secure a redemption that will insure elasticity, al- 
though for this service the country should be thankful to the redemp- 
tion agency at Washington. 

The Fowler bill, recently before Congress, provides three centers 
of redemption where, in addition to their own counters, the National 
banks are required to redeem the new asset currency. These centers 
are New York, Chicago and San Francisco. 

The plan to secure redemptions at actual money centers is one that 
has been advocated from the earliest history of the National banking 
system. Freeman Clarke, the second Comptroller of the Currency, 
recommended that a redemption bureau should be established in New 
York city as the natural center to which all notes gravitated. Other 
Comptrollers have emphasized the importance of redemption and de- 
plored the absence of any adequate retirement of National bank notes 
in this way. 

The plan provided by the Fowler bill will not necessarily interfere 
with the bureau at Washington. That will still have enough to do 
in exchanging dirty and mutilated notes for coin or new notes. The 
new places of redemption, situated one on the Atlantic, one on the 
Pacific and the other in the center of the continent, will attract and 
return to the issuing banks the notes that temporarily are not required 
in business transactions. 

It is believed that after the experiment has been tried with twenty- 
five per cent., gradual increases of the percentage limit may be 
made until what may be called the point of saturation is reached. 
With an adequate system of redemption it is probable that in normal 
times the aggregate circulation issued by the banks would not exceed 
seventy -five per cent, of the aggregate capital. That is, if there were 
no limit whatever, the banks would not be able to keep any greater 
amount in circulation. A check can easily be held on that small pro- 
portion of banks which it might be feared would be inclined to use 
this privilege recklessly, by a provision regulating the unsigned notes 
which might be furnished to the bank by the Comptroller. After an 
experience of a few years it would not be difficult to establish a the- 
ory of averages which would be a guide as to the amount of notes 
required in different parts of the country. 



The principle of gold redemption, contained in the Fowler 
bill as first reported at the recent session of Congress, was finally 
abandoned, and a provision was substituted permitting the redemption 
of the asset bank notes either in gold coin or United States notes, at 
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the option of the banks. This would tend to make the new notes 
fixed in volume, and operate to destroy whatever degree of elasticity 
they might otherwise have possessed. An emergency circulation, 
redeemable in the first instance in paper, is hardly a good beginning 
in the direction of providing an asset currency. It would be wiser 
to clear the ground for a bank-note currency before adopting any 
makeshift measures. 

The legal-tender notes, to the extent of the $150,000,000 gold re- 
serve, should be immediately converted into gold certificates, and a 
further sum might be converted equal to the unpledged gold held by 
the Treasury, this latter process going on gradually. With the legal 
tenders out of the way, there could be no substantial objection to 
making the gold certificates a legal tender, except by the Treasury. 
But there is a very important distinction between a gold certificate 
and the present legal tenders. 

Until the United States notes are out of the way it seems practi- 
cally impossible to provide for the proper redemption of an asset cur- 
rency. The final amendments to the Fowler bill represent a conces- 
sion that should not have been made. 



The Aldrich bill, like the Fowler bill, failed to run the Con- 
gression gauntlet. Mr. Aldrich’s bill was intended to carry out the 
recommendations of Secretary Shaw, in reference to the deposit of 
public moneys with the banks. As the law now stands only internal 
revenue receipts may be deposited with the banks. No interest is ex- 
acted from the banks for these deposits and they have usually been 
required to deposit United States bonds as security. The present 
Secretary of the Treasury did relax the rule requiring United States 
bonds as the sole security and accepted certain State and municipal 
bonds. He construed the law as permitting some discretion in the 
acceptance of security. Whether the statute will bear this construc- 
tion or not may be a question, but the Secretary’s action was directly 
in the face of the course taken by all previous Secretaries in charge 
of the Treasury Department since the public moneys have been depos- 
ited with National banks. 

It makes little difference whether Secretary Shaw’s construction of 
the law be sound or not, the precedent he has established, unless some 
action is taken by Congress, will be followed when the same emer- 
gency again arises and, therefore, Congress ought either to approve 
or disapprove this precedent by resolution or new legislation. 

The Secretary in his last annual report went so far as to recom- 
mend the placing of public moneys with the banks without any se- 
curity at all after due examination of the condition of the bank, and 
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exacting interest on the deposits. In this the Secretary is doubtless 
right. It will be better to entrust banks selected according to their 
record and condition as the trusted depositories of the Government, 
than to entrust these moneys to all banks that can put up securities 
of an inferior character. 

The Aldrich proposition is to receive as security for the deposit 
of public moneys, which may be receipts not only from internal reve- 
nue but from all sources, State and municipal and railway bonds, as 
well as United States bonds. Knowing the political influences which 
might be, and are usually, brought to bear to secure what are considered 
to be public favors, it can readily be seen that the door might be 
opened to great abuses. United States bonds are uniform in charac- 
ter and credit. They cannot be divided into good, bad and worthless, 
as are the assets of a failed bank. On the other hand, there is no 
uniformity in State and municipal bonds, and much less in railroad 
securities. The Secretary may, as he did recently, specify the condi- 
tions under which State and municipal bonds will be accepted, but 
this is not only a wide discretion to be wielded by the Secretary, but 
with the utmost care the pressure of political influence may be 
brought to bear in such persistent and ingenious ways as to foist 
upon the Treasury securities which conform to conditions in appear- 
ance only. The success of the recent experiment proved nothing; 
the time was too short to permit abuses to be invented . If, however, the 
law permit what the Secretary seemed to do on his own responsibility, 
and the thing go on for a few years, it cannot be doubted that the Gov- 
ernment might run great risks with State and municipal bonds. In a 
much greater degree the objections apply to railroad bonds. 

The banks are the depositories for the general public, without giv- 
ing security. They hold in the aggregate for their individual custo- 
mers sums much greater than they will be called upon to hold for the 
Government. They pay interest on these deposit accounts. There 
seems to be no good reason why the Government cannot select its 
banks and deposit its money, receiving interest as other depositors. 

It may in a political sense seem to be invidious that one bank is 
chosen and another left, because of the superior conditions of the one, 
and there may be the same political influences brought to bear to 
bolster up a weak bank in the opinion of the Secretary that would be 
at work to force the acceptance as security of doubtful railroad bonds. 
It is believed, however, that there is less danger of the Secretary of 
the Treasury accepting a poor bank than a poor security. The banks 
watch each other closely, and the publicity which is to-day given to 
the condition of all National banks would be more or less of a check 
on a Secretary even if he wished to favor a political pull. The recep- 
tion of securities is a matter that can be done more quietly, no one 
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need be the wiser as to the character of bonds deposited. The pre- 
sumption would be that they conformed in reality, as they appear on 
their face to do, with the general requirements. There seems to be 
no safe middle course for the Government between adhering to secur- 
ity of United States bonds, exclusively, and entering into the same 
relations with the banks as the ordinary depositor, with the exception 
that for losses the United States should have a lien on the assets of 
the bank over all other depositors after the notes are paid. This 
might be some check on banks in the race to secure public moneys, 
as the ordinary depositor might withdraw from banks that sought for 
more than their real strength warranted. 



The amount of money in the country is large, but there is 
now no means of increasing it except by the addition of gold coin 
and certificates based thereon and the increase of National bank cir- 
culation based on bonds. The latter method of increase is, as has 
been proved again and again, very precarious, and the former method 
may be unavailable under certain temporary conditions of trade. 
While the Government was purchasing silver, there was a continual 
increase in silver certificates and although this was a very dangerous 
expedient it nevertheless kept up a perennial supply of currency for 
domestic purposes. The addition of gold to the stock of money de- 
pends on the prosperity of the country and on our credit abroad. The 
addition of bank notes to the general aggregate depends on the bond 
market. The price of bonds rises as business increases, and thus the 
supply of National bank notes tends to diminish when the demand 
for money is the greatest. 

The supply of money available depends, under the present mone- 
tary system, less on the aggregate amount than on its distribution. 
The scarcity or plenty of money and the rates charged for it all over 
the country, depend on the conditions at the monetary centers. Al- 
though the aggregate amount in the whole country may be the same 
one day with another, yet a falling off in the bank reserves in the 
great monetary center will at once be felt throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. The supply of money in the whole United 
States amounts to about $2,700,000,000, and yet a reduction of a few 
millions in the bank reserves of New York city will at once have a 
serious effect on the rates for money. 

The largest part of the revenues of the Government are collected 
at the money centers, and it is there that the operations of the Treas- 
ury in locking up money have their first effect. But within the past 
decade private business transactions have so increased in magnitude 
that they rival those of the Government. They are not now confined 
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to the domestic market, but include great borrowings and lendings 
abroad. Where twenty-five years ago there was one capitalist who 
could lock up money sufficient to affect the market, there are now 
dozens of corporations and private capitalists who singly and in com- 
bination can, if they see fit, exercise a similar power. 

With all the modern financial machinery for exchange, and the 
great magnitude and general efficiency of its operation, no one can 
fail to perceive that this efficiency depends on the ability to settle bal- 
ances in cash, and that the successful settlement may be rendered 
difficult or even impossible by a comparatively slight reduction of the 
reserves maintained fpr this purpose. With an aggregate supply of 
billions of cash, the disappearance of a very few millions from some 
particular point upsets all the markets. It is the work of high finance 
to keep these few millions under control, so that their presence or their 
lack may bring about the conditions desired. The pull on the re- 
serves of the money markets exercised by the Treasury would be 
greatly reduced by the provisions of the Aldrich bill, but the strain 
on the reserves liable to be felt from great private transactions, spec- 
ulative or otherwise, would not necessarily be obviated. The only 
way in which the banks can be relieved from having their cash re- 
serves drawn down by private business transactions is to give them 
the power to augment these reserves by the issue of notes upon their 
general credit. This was the purpose of the Fowler bill, and it is 
believed that this measure would have had the effect of placing the 
note issues in the hands of the banks of the greatest strength and 
credit, although equal privileges in proportion to their strength would 
be given by it to all National banks. 

Although both of these measures failed to meet the approval of 
Congress, yet great advantage has been obtained from their discussion, 
and from the effect this discussion has had on the public outside of 
Congress. Before the next meeting of Congress there will be, un- 
doubtedly, reason to wish that the principles of these two bills had 
been embodied in the monetary system. But whatever may be the 
difficulties encountered during the coming year, which may cause 
people to wish that these bills had become laws, it is probable they 
will be more readily overcome by the belief that the next Congress 
will surely give relief on these lines. The weak spots in our mone- 
tary system are now generally recognized. The Secretary of the 
Treasury will know that in stretching a point to give relief he will 
have moral support, even if the law is ambiguous. 

The possibilities of an increasing business during the coming year 
are very great. The construction of the inter* oceanic canal is an un- 
dertaking that will stimulate wonderfully all forms of productive in- 
dustry. The foreign commerce of the United States is bound to in- 
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crease. It is impossible that the monetary system can alone remain 
antiquated while every other form of industrial development is re- 
sponding to modern requirements. 



The death of Conrad N. Jordan, late Assistant Treasurer of 
the United States at New York, removes one of the most skillful 
practical financiers who ever held office. While he never was in a 
position to openly have the credit of directing the monetary policy of 
the country, there is little doubt that the success of Mr. Cleveland’s 
two Administrations in administering the affairs of the Treasury De- 
partment was largely due to him. Under Cleveland’s first Ad- 
ministration, Mr. Jordan was Treasurer of the United States, and his 
advice was sought for and followed by Mr. Manning, who was Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. It was due to Mr. Jordan that the $100,- 
000,000 gold reserve was distinctly separated and placed in the debt 
statement as a tangible item. Before that the gold in the Treasury 
had been lumped in one single amount, and no distinction was made 
between the gold reserve on legal tenders and what has since been 
called free gold. 

Mr. Jordan had been intimately associated with Mr. Tilden, 
who was regarded as the sage of the Democratic party, and it was 
supposed that at the period of his becoming Treasurer of the United 
States he had the advice of Mr. Tilden in regard to financial ques- 
tions. Neither Mr. Cleveland nor Mr. Manning had had any 
practical experience in national monetary affairs, and it was natural 
that they should be guided by the advice of one so thoroughly quali- 
fied as Mr. Tilden. Coming into power with no special study of the 
subject and perhaps with no predilections, it is possible, if there had 
been any of the soft money advocates of the Democratic party suffi- 
ciently in the confidence of Mr. Cleveland to have affected him by 
their advice, that there might have been a change for the worse in 
the policy of the Government, in the handling of the silver dollars 
which were then being coined under the Bland bill. The change, if 
any, in the conduct of the Treasury was better, in that decided steps 
were taken to support and Strengthen the gold standard. The preced- 
ing Administration had towards its close been seriously embarrassed 
by the accumulation of silver dollars and the steady diminution of the 
gold reserve; the endless chain had begun to work drawing gold for 
exportation, and the sensible diminution of the gold reserve was giv- 
ing cause for alarm which would soon have caused a serious run. Mr. 
McCulloch, who had been called to take the Treasury at the close 
of the Arthur Administration, was not in a position to inaugurate 
any new or decided policy. It has even been asserted that there was 
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some thought of paying out silver dollars in the redemption of legal - 
tender notes in order to preserve the gold. There was great danger 
that the Government would be forced to do this during the early part 
of the Cleveland Administration. 

The separation of the $100,000,000 gold reserve in the debt state- 
ment called the attention of the whole country to the very narrow 
margin of free gold upon which the Treasury was running. Al- 
though the danger was great, it was not so great as it again became 
after the passage of the silver-purchase law of 1890, the evil effects 
of which law culminated during Cleveland’s second Administration 
in 1893. 

In 1885, after calling attention to the waning gold reserve by the 
change in the debt statement, and moreover fixing more surely the 
status of this gold reserve in the public mind as something which 
must be maintained if the credit of the Government was to remain 
sound, Mr. Jordan exerted himself to procure additional gold to meet 
the temporary pressure, by borrowing gold of the New York city 
banks on the security of the surplus fractional silver held by the 
Treasury. 

In this way he procured about twenty-five millions of addi- 
tional gold, which enabled the Government to tide over the immedi- 
ate emergency. Mr. Jordan also exerted himself to put in circula- 
tion an additional amount of silver dollars by securing the issue of 
silver certificates in denominations less than five dollars in place of 
the small denominations of legal-tender notes. The whole course of 
the Treasury Department when acting under Mr. Jordan’s advice 
was in conservation of a sound monetary policy in the face of very 
serious difficulties. 

During Cleveland’s second Administration Mr. Jordan was in 
charge of the Sub-Treasury in New York, when Mr. Carlisle was 
Secretary of the Treasury, and he warned his superior of the drain 
which gradually reduced the available gold until, unless a new sup- 
ply had been obtained by the issue of bonds under the Belmont- 
Morgan contract, the payment of gold for legal-tender notes must 
have ceased and the notes, if redeemed at all, must have been re- 
deemed in silver dollars. The force of his convictions in favor of up- 
holding the gold standard had no doubt much to do with the prompt 
action which was taken to replenish the gold supply, which had been 
reduced until there was hardly enough on hand to continue gold re- 
demption of legal-tender notes for twenty-four hours after. There 
was great doubt as to the legal right to issue bonds under existing 
law, and doubtless Mr. J ordan’s conviction of the validity of action 
for this purpose had much to do with the construction put upon the 
law by the Attorney-General. 
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It has been claimed that Mr. J ord an brought order out of chaos, 
in regard to the Treasury accounts and statements. This is claiming 
too much for him. These accounts and statements were clear enough 
before, and by no means difficult to understand. The form of state- 
ment devised by Mr. Jordan was no clearer, but its merit was that 
it laid stress on the special $100,000,000 gold reserve for legal- tender 
notes, and was in effect a definite construction of a law by no means 
clear in its provisions. In the subordinate positions of Treasurer and 
Assistant Treasurer, he has never been surpassed. What he might 
have been in a higher position as Secretary of the Treasury he never 
had opportunity to prove. 



The construction of the inter-oceanic canal at Panama by 
the Government of the United States seems to be assured. Estimates 
of the cost of the undertaking place it at about $200,000,000. Whether 
this estimate is too little or too great remains to be seen. In such an 
enterprise there are apt to be unexpected difficulties. In any event 
nearly if not quite $200,000,000 in United States bonds will be issued. 
The prospective issue of these bonds has no doubt had its effect, and 
will continue to have effect, in maintaining the present laws for Na- 
tional bank circulation. 

The credit of the United States, as influenced by the price of 
bonds, has been thought to depend on the use of these bonds as se- 
curity both for circulation and for public moneys. Congress, there- 
fore, may be influenced by the argument that the use of the bonds 
as a special security by the banks is necessary to their credit. No 
one will deny that the borrowing power of the United States is en- 
hanced by the support of the banking system. The question to con- 
sider is whether the gain in interest by the Government is not offset 
by the loss to business interests through an imperfect bank circulation. 
It is at least probable that the amount of bonds necessary to construct 
the canal will not be sufficiently great to render bank support neces- 
sary to sustain their credit. 

At the beginning of the Civil War the borrowings of the Govern- 
ment had been very small. The whole debt had seldom exceeded 
sixty million dollars. The new bonds issued to carry on the war 
needed every possible support. But ten years after the close of the 
war, the credit of the United States was so established that the bonds 
went to a premium that tempted the banks to reduce their circula- 
tion. 

With the reduction of the debt the premium has increased, and 
has maintained this increase in the face of the new issues of bonds 
for the gold reserve and the Spanish war. 
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It seems at least certain that an issue of $200,000,000 in canal 
bonds will have little permanent effect in increasing National bank 
circulation. All the new bonds of the nineties, and the refunding is- 
sue of the year 1900, are now at such premiums that bank circulation 
is again being retired. New issues of bonds will of course have a 
tendency to increase bank circulation again temporarily, but with the 
growth of the business of the country this will bear but a small pro- 
portion to the amount that may be required. 

The experience with a bank circulation based on bonds has shown 
very clearly that the fluctuations of the aggregate amount of such circu- 
lation bear no relation to business needs. But even if due regard to 
the borrowing power of the Government be an important element in 
devising any plan for bank currency reform, nevertheless this ad- 
vantage, real or supposed, need not preclude the use of an asset cur- 
rency also. The small proportion of currency unsecured by bonds 
would only by degrees affect the use of bonds for issues of bank 
notes under present laws. The present national bonded debt bears 
such a small ratio to the wealth and resources of the United States, 
even if the debt be increased for the construction of the canal, that 
were the bonds deprived gradually of all the advantages they now 
possess as a special security, the falling off in price would probably be 
very slight, and even from this recovery would come in a short space 
of time. Nevertheless the probable effect on the prices of United 
States bonds should be considered carefully both as affecting the 
Government and the banks, which now hold such large amounts of 
them. 



The decline in British consols during the month of March 
carried those securities to the lowest point reached in thirty two years. 
It is said that American investors, who took a portion of the last issue 
during the South African war, have become dissatisfied with their 
investment and that it will not be easy to place these securities on the 
market in the future. 

The question arises whether in the race among nations to show a 
low rate of interest on their securities the British Government has not 
injured the standing of its public securities. This is perhaps more of 
a political than a financial consideration. Money can always be bor- 
rowed by a government, by offering a sufficient inducement to bor- 
rowers, either by raising the interest rate, or what is almost the same 
thing, selling sufficiently below par. Where parties opposed to each 
other are seeking control and a precedent fixing the rate of interest at 
a low figure has been established, both parties are loath to raise the 
rate and increase the inducements. 
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Governments no longer have a monopoly of what may be consid- 
ered first class credit. Their securities are now brought into compe- 
tition with those of corporations and combinations whose credit is as 
good as that of many governments and that afford larger incomes 
from the same principal. Formerly, too, a government had a sort 
of monopoly within its own boundaries. Home capitalists hardly 
ever ventured to invest in securities of foreign nations. The willing- 
ness of capitalists of all countries to take securities outside of their 
immediate nations may give a wider market for the securities of each 
government as some compensation for the loss of the monopoly of its 
own capitalists, but this compensation may not be adequate. It is 
likely, for instance, that the capitalists of Great Britain are more apt 
to invest in foreign securities than those of other nations and thus to 
Great Britain more is lost than gained by the growth of cosmopolitan 
ideas. 

With the general increase of average credit of business securities, 
government securities cannot retain such pre-eminence of credit as 
to maintain an interest rate so much below the average rate paid by 
other securities as they have hitherto done. No one doubts that the 
real credit of the British Government, as measured by its ability and 
wish to pay what it agrees, is as good or even better than ever. But 
even if a security is sure as certainty can make it, it must suffer if 
brought into competition with securities which are almost or quite as 
certain of payment, and have a greater income-producing power. 

It is this competition of industrial and corporate bonds and stocks 
which in the end will compel governments to pay more for loans. 
When government stocks and bonds were about the only kind of se- 
curity upon which cash could be realized immediately under all cir- 
cumstances, the rate of interest might be considerably below the or- 
dinary market rate, and yet they had a desirability for business pur- 
poses which created a constant demand for them. With the growth 
of bourses and stock exchanges, constantly increasing their lists of 
stocks and bonds dealt in and quoted, the liquidation of many secur- 
ities of inferior credit was provided for at some price. And when 
the modern commercial and industrial development reached the point 
at which it now stands, with every prospect of still further growth, 
the amount of securities which can be turned into cash at almost a 
fixed price has become equal to the securities represen ting government 
indebtedness. 

There is no doubt that within twenty-five years the borrow- 
ing power of a government was a moderately true indication of its 
credit, but there is every reason to believe that now the borrowing 
power of a government is dependent not only on its credit but also 
upon the degree in which its securities are brought into competition 
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with other securities both at home and abroad. It is, therefore, very 
evident, as long as the securities of modern industrial enterprises, in 
good credit, though this credit may not intrinsically be equal to that 
of the best governments, return better incomes than governments 
that money will be invested in them in preference. 

The consequence is that in order to obtain the money they require 
governments will have to offer inducements more equal to those of 
the ordinary money market. Savings banks or investment institu- 
tions paying three or four per cent, cannot hold securities from which 
they do not realize enough to pay the usual rates to depositors. Good 
credit is not the only requisite for a successful loan. Those who have 
money desire, either directly or indirectly, the market rates. The 
low rates on United States bonds are compensated for by their use as 
special security. 

It is probable that the conditions which now prevail in the indus- 
trial and business world indicate a spirit of speculative enterprise far 
above anything that has hitherto been known to prevail at one time 
in all parts of the world. The opening of China, the near comple- 
tion of the Siberian railway, the formation of great combinations of 
capital in all lines of production and commerce, the approaching con- 
struction of the canal between the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, all 
point to a greater demand for capital and higher rates for money for 
some time to come. If governments seek to borrow, they will have 
to pay the rates the markets demand. The United States cannot ex- 
pect to be unaffected by these general conditions when the Panama 
loan of $130,000,000 at two per cent is issued. This Government has 
not yet offered a loan at two per cent., although it is probable that the 
use of the bonds as security for bank circulation and public moneys 
may enable them to be sold at par. 



The bank clerks are taking an active interest in the discus- 
sions of the currency and banking question now going on throughout 
the country. In another part of this issue will be found a full report 
of a joint debate between New York Chapter and Alexander Hamil- 
ton Chapter of the American Institute of Bank Clerks, the subject 
being: “Resolved, That National banks be permitted to issue cur- 
rency based on their general assets. ” It is interesting to note that 
some of the speakers on the negative declared in favor of an asset 
currency, but pointed out the difficulty of issuing such a currency un- 
der our present banking system. They showed, also, that it is prac- 
tically impossible to establish a great central bank such as exists in 
most European countries. The judges, however, gave their decision 
in favor of the affirmative. 
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The methods of the Treasury in relation to the bonds deposited by the 
National banks in trust for the security of circulation and public deposits are 
often the subject of comment, showing naturally an imperfect knowledge of 
the different relations in which Government officials may be placed with re- 
spect to the bank, when they act in different capacities. 

When a National bank fails the various attitudes in which these officials 
may be placed are brought out in the most distinct lights. The Secretary of 
the Treasury, the Comptroller of the Currency and the Receiver of the bank 
are all three Government officials, and yet when they have to act in the vari- 
ous matters growing out of the liquidation and the distribution of the assets 
of an insolvent National bank, they are sometimes found technically opposed 
to what would otherwise be interests of the Government that they presum- 
ably ought to defend. The case of a bank that has been a depository of pub- 
lic moneys often gives rise to complications of this kind. The public moneys 
held by any depository ought not to exceed the value of the security deposited 
in the Treasury in United States bonds. If the public moneys held by the 
bank are less than the value of the bonds, two courses are open to the Re- 
ceiver ; if he has enough cash on hand he can pay over what is due to the 
Government and have the bonds transferred to the account of the general 
assets of the bank, or if he has not cash on hand he may have the whole or a 
portion of the bonds sold in the open market and use sufficient of the pro- 
ceeds to pay the debt to the Government, passing the surplus proceeds of the 
bonds, or such bonds as remain unsold, to the general account of the bank 
for the benefit of its creditors. If, however, as occasionally happens, the 
public moneys in the bank exceed the security deposited, then for the excess 
over the proceeds of the bonds when sold the Government is a creditor pre- 
cisely like any other creditor, and must prove its claim and await pro rata 
dividends like any other creditor. 

The Receiver, though a Government officer, is by the law defining his du- 
ties prevented from showing any favor to the Government more than to any 
individual creditor. 

United States bonds held in trust as security are au asset that if properly 
dealt with may yield considerably more for the benefit of the creditors than 
might at first appear. The Receiver stands in the place of the corporation, 
during his receivership, and if the assets which come into his hands are good, 
it is possible he may pay all the creditors in full, and turn over the bank to 
the stockholders ready to commence business again if they so desire. The 
assets may be unproductive or uncollectible at the time of the failure, but 
they may improve in value and become collectible. All the interest due on 
the bonds at the time of failure goes into the hands of the Receiver as an 
asset. If held as collateral by the Treasury for public moneys the Treasury has 
the right to sell the bonds just as any holder of collateral for a debt, but must 
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account for all they sold for, principal, premium and accrued interest. The 
Treasury cannot call the bonds its own and cancel them, until full value is 
given to the bank for which they are held in trust by the Treasurer. Circu- 
lating notes are also secured by bonds, but as they are in circulation they are 
only presented for payment gradually. When a bank fails, it takes some 
time to take an account of its affairs and attend to the proving up of claims 
against it. While this is proceeding the Receiver is collecting the assets and 
depositing the cash in the Treasury to the credit of the Comptroller of the 
Currency for the benefit of the bank. Often large sums are thus available 
before the claims are all presented. Even when all possible claims are known, 
there is a certain proportion of them which are not allowed, and which must 
be arbitrated or litigated before they are allowed. When claims, both proved 
and unproved, are all known and there is cash enough to declare a dividend 
of a respectable per cent., seldom less than five, this dividend is declared 
by the Comptroller upon all claims, both proved and unproved. It is, how- 
ever, paid out only on the proved claims, and reserved on those not proved. 
It thus happens, in most cases of insolvent banks, that the Comptroller has 
considerable sums to his credit for the bank, which cannot be paid out and 
which he has no authority to invest in interest-bearing securities. But at 
the same time he has the bonds deposited for security for circulation, bear- 
ing interest. The circulation is presented from time to time, as it turns up 
from various quarters. Instead of providing for its redemption by selling 
the bonds, the Comptroller may use the cash balance and not sell the bonds. 
All circulation redeemed in this way releases some of the bonds, and the re- 
sult is that interest is obtained, for the benefit of the creditors, on money that 
otherwise would be lying idle. Nor does the Government lose anything, be- 
cause if the bonds were sold at once some outside holder would receive the 
interest which is thus obtained for the depositors of the bank. 

The theory of the National Banking Law in regard to National banks 
which fail, is that their depositors and other creditors than stockholders be- 
come the wards of the Government, and even the stockholders are to be taken 
care of in their turn after the other creditors are provided for. The Govern- 
ment, while duly protecting its own rights, is not called upon to grab all for 
itself. 

One of the first cases in which a public depository failed owing money not 
secured by bonds was that of the Cook County National Bank of Chicago. 
The ordinary public moneys in the bank were secured by bonds, which liqui- 
dated that debt, but in addition the post office had deposited funds with the 
bank, and had accepted individual bondsmen. The Government finally col- 
lected of these bondsmen, but the latter were permitted to substitute them- 
selves in the Government’s place so as to come in as creditors of the bank. 
Not satisfied to take the pro rata dividends paid to the general creditors, 
which were very small in the case of this bank, these bondsmen, placed by 
the court in the shoes of the Government, claimed payment in full, because 
under a United States statute passed in 1797 the Government was made a 
preferred creditor in all bankruptcy cases. This case was tried several times 
and in the lower courts decided in favor of the bondsmen. The United States 
Supreme Court reversed this decision, and established the principle that the 
Government must stand on the same basis as the other creditors in the distri- 
bution of the assets of a failed National bank. So above the amount of col- 
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lateral held by the Treasury the Government ha9 no preference over any 
other creditor. This suit continued for several years, and during this period 
there was reserved by the Comptroller from funds collected from the assets 
of the bank a sum amounting to several thousand dollars, sufficient to pay 
this claim in full had the Supreme Court sustained the decision of the lower 
court. 

It will also be observed that both the Comptroller of the Currency and the 
Receiver, although Government officers, were contesting what appeared to be 
a Government claim. Moreover, while this claim was being contested, similar 
claims had accumulated in the cases of other banks in the hands of Receivers, 
and this was a test case deciding them all. 

The case of the First National Bank of New Orleans was still more curi- 
ous, in that the same person acting as a special agent of the Government col- 
lected money from the bank, which afterwards, acting as Comptroller of the 
Currency, he recovered from the Treasury for the benefit of the bank's cred- 
itors. This bank failed soon after the war because of the misuse of its funds 
by its President. John Jay Knox was sent by the Treasury Department as 
special agent to protect the funds of the Government and for which the Gov- 
ernment was responsible. Before New Orleans was taken by the Northern 
army there was a large fleet of vessels there looking for loads of cotton. 
These were captured and sold by the Government, and the proceeds of the 
sales were placed in the First National Bank, pending proof by their owners 
that they were not lawful prizes of war. The fund amounted to nearly half 
a million dollars. When Mr. Knox arrived in New Orleans, he obtained from the 
President checks for the amount of this and on these checks drew out all the cash 
in the bank, amounting only to about $100,000, and deposited it in the Sub- 
Treasury. The litigation against the Government to establish claims for the 
vessels and property wrongfully seized went on, and many claims were al- 
lowed. When these allowed claims were paid by the Government, the amount 
so paid was charged up as a claim against the bank. It was at first, and until 
after the Cook County Bank decisions, held that these were preferred claims. 
When Mr. Knox became Comptroller of the Currency, although a Govern- 
ment officer, his duties in liquidating the affairs of the First National Bank 
for the benefit of the creditors, compelled him to take a different view of his 
action as special agent of the Treasury. As Comptroller he refused to allow 
the claims which the Treasury had against the bank, unless the Government 
would pay back the $100,000 which was wrongfully, as he now claimed, taken 
from the bank in his capacity as special agent. His contention as Comptroller 
was finally allowed and the $100,000 was paid back, except so much as was 
offset by pro rata dividends on the claims which the Government finally 
proved on the same basis as any other creditor. 

The Treasury acts as trustee for a number of funds, and as the same offi- 
cials often have to act both for the Government and for the beneficiaries of the 
trust, contradictory attitudes of officers are sure to arise in many cases. 



Germany’s New Loan. — Germany is to issue a new loan of $72,500,000 
on April 17, bearing three per cent, interest, the issue price being 92. A syn- 
dicate of German bankers, headed by the Imperial Bank of Germany, will 
manage the details of the new loan. 

2 
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Early in the month of January of this year the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, Department of State, issued a one-hundred-page pamphlet of special 
consular reports under the above title, which should be of more than usual 
interest to the banking institutions and trust companies of this country. 
This publication contains information obtained at the request of the Ameri- 
can Warehousemen’s Association from all the commercial centres of the Old 
World as to the methods that obtain therein for the conversion of warehoused 
merchandise into a safe collateral for purposes of exchange. Many of the 
methods given appear cumbersome and slow when measured by American 
standards, but most of them are safe, all are interesting and their publica- 
tion will no doubt be of assistance in the effort to arrive at a safe and uni- 
form system by which the millions of dollars’ worth of products of our farms, 
our mines and our manufactories, now lying inert in warehouses, may be 
given dynamic force in the monetary affairs of the nation. 

In the hope that a brief summary of the ways and means employed abroad 
in the issue of commercial paper based upon this stored merchandise, con- 
trasted with our own methods of accomplishing the same object, mignt call 
attention to and stimulate interest in this much-neglected bankable asset, this 
paper is written. 

Great Value op Goods Held 'in Warehouses. 

Before entering upon the discussion of methods, let us consider for a mo- 
ment what the warehoused merchandise of this country means in money 
value. Statistics upon the subject are meagre, and at best we can but ap- 
proximate the truth. In the November issue of “Ice and Refrigeration,” 
in an unsigned article on the World’s Fair, at St. Louis, it is stated that at a 
moderate estimate not far from $100,000,000 is invested in cold-storage plants 
in the United States, and that the aggregate value of the products contained 
within the walls of the cold stores belonging to these plants, at certain sea- 
sons of the year, has been estimated at approximately $500,000,000. The first 
estimate as to the values invested in the cold-storage business may not strike 
one ordinarily well posted in this country’s economic development as greatly 
excessive, and in the light of the following statement, made by the “ New 
York Sun ” some months since, may even be considered reasonable : 

“ Ever since 1890 there has been a marked yearly increase in the number of cold-storage 
warehouses in apple-producing regions, new houses with a capacity of from 10,000 to 50,000 
barrels being built every year. The number of the fruit-storage houses was established in 
March of this year to be 600, with a total capacity of 50,000,000 cubic feet. The total esti- 
mated capacity of all the cold-storage houses, including meat-storage places, is 150,000,000 
cubic feet.” 

The second estimate of $500,000,000 as the value of the contents of cold 
stores at certain seasons, is so vast in amount that it may well appear vision- 
ary and extravagant to even well-informed business men. But is it so ? Let 
us see. We are told that during the year 1899 our poultry-raisers placed on 
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the market sufficient eggs to bring them in $144,000,000, and dressed poultry 
for which they were paid $136,000,000 more; that the dairy industry received 
for butter alone $268,000,000, and for cheese $29,000,000, and that the slaugh- 
ter-houses were paid $338,000,000 for dressed meats. These are all products 
that enter largely into cold-storage houses and are kept there for a term of 
months. 

When we remember that these statistics show only values obtained by the 
producer, and do not approximate (excepting in the item of dressed meats) by 
twenty to twenty-five per cent, the wholesale values of the warehoused goods, 
and add to them the apples which are cold 'stored in large quantities, and the 
miscellaneous articles such as citrus fruits, nuts, 'raisins, vegetables, fish, dressed 
and undressed and manufactured furs, woolen cloths, clothing, carpets and 
rugs, rubber tires, etc., the visionary character of this formidable statement 
vanishes and even bears the semblance of being based upon a fair knowledge 
of the subject. 

During the twelve months of the year 1900 there was in the customs 
bonded warehouses of this country merchandise of the average value of $47, - 
000,000, and in other warehouses grain, sugar, cotton, wool, whiskey, rice, 
coffee, pig iron, etc., machinery and manufactured articles of every descrip- 
tion, worth at a low estimate $200,000,000 more. If these estimated values 
are even within fifty per cent, of the true amount, the United States must 
have throughout the year warehoused merchandise upon which commercial 
paper in the sum of $300,000,000 might be safely written. 

Foreion Regulation of the Business of Warehousing. 

Having now before us a fairly comprehensive view of the values involved, 
we can more interestedly proceed to the discussion of the methods in use for 
the conversion of these values into baukable assets. We learn from the pub- 
lication of the State Department that in France, Algeria, Alsace-Lorraine, 
Austro-Hungary and Italy, warehoused merchandise is made available as col- 
lateral by essentially the same general method, consisting in the issue by the 
warehouses, on the owner’s demand, of a warehouse receipt for goods stored 
in two separable parts, which is negotiable as a whole or in part. This re- 
ceipt consists of : 

First. A certificate of ownership, which properly endorsed carries title to 
the goods, subject to the lien stated. 

Second. A warrant (chattel mortgage), which upon proper endorsement 
conveys the value of the lien only. 

Inasmuch as each part of the instrument must have endorsed upon it the 
terms of the other, and these terms must be entered upon the records of the 
warehouse, the purchaser of either certificate or warrant is fully protected so 
far as full knowledge of the transaction on paper is concerned. The ware- 
houseman protects himself by requiring the surrender of both parts of the 
receipt before delivery of the goods, or, as allowed by law, the surrender of 
the certificate of ownership and the deposit of the amount of the lien, plus 
interest thereon to maturity, stated charges, etc., necessary to satisfy the 
warrant when presented. 

Banks Protected by Government Supervision of Warehousing. 

The security of banks in making loans upon these receipts is much en- 
hanced by the limited governmental supervision of the warehouses. This 
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supervision under the present law in France, which may be considered typi- 
cal of all, consists of an inquiry into the character of the person or corpora- 
tion wishing to enter the business, the amount of capital paid in, etc., before 
license is granted, and the exaction of a bond to insure compliance with the 
law. The license is issued by prefectoral decree, issued by and with the ad- 
vice of the local chamber of commerce. The amount of the bond is fixed by 
the same local governmental machinery within the limits of 20,000 francs as a 
minimum and 100,000 francs as a maximum, prescribed by national statutes. 
This bond may consist in whole or in part of money, Government bonds, or 
bonds listed on the Bourse, or in a first mortgage on the warehouse buildings. 
Proprietors of these warehouses can loan money upon the security of the 
merchandise stored with theui, or issue negotiable receipts and warrants as 
stated above. In practice a warehouseman rarely takes advantage of his 
right to advance money, but contents himself with the care and preservation 
of the goods placed in his custody and the issue of such certificates of owner- 
ship and warrants as may be required. 

The French Law Relating to Warehouse Certificates. 

That part of the French law of May 28, 1858, is so clear in its statement 
of what these certificates and warrants must contain, and the rights that they 
represent, that I cannot do better than quote them at length : 

Art. I. “ Receipts issued to owners of goods stored in warehouses must indicate the 
name, profession and residence of said owners ; also the nature of the merchandise, and all 
information necessary to establish the identity and value of the said merchandise. 

Art. II. To each receipt is annexed a security certificate called a ‘ warrant, 1 which 
should contain the same data as the receipt. 

Art. III. Receipts and warrants can be transferred by endorsement, either separately 
or together. 

Art. IV. The endorsement of a warrant separated from a receipt is a security to the 
lender to the extent of the merchandise covered by the warrant. 

The endorsement of a receipt conveys to the grantee the right to dispose of the mer- 
chandise, provided that when the warrant is not transferred with the receipt, he will pay the 
amount guaranteed by the warrant, or will permit it to be paid out of the proceeds of the 
sale of the merchandise. 

Art. V. The endorsement of a warrant separated from a receipt should also indicate 
the total amount, capital and interest, of the loan guaranteed, the date of its expiration, 
and the name, profession, and residence of the creditor. 

Thu first grantee of the warrant should have the endorsement, with all its declarations, 
registered immediately on the books of the warehouse company. The registration of the 
endorsement must be noted on the warrant. 

Art. VI. The holder of a receipt separated from a warrant can pay the amount loaned 
on the warrant before maturity. 

If the holder is not known, or, being known, is not in agreement with the debtor as to 
the conditions of payment before maturity, the total amount, including interest for the 
whole term of credit, may be paid to the warehouse authorities, who become responsible 
for the payment of the loan, and the merchandise can be liberated. 

Art. VII. In default of payment at maturity, the holder of a warrant separated from a 
receipt eight days after protest, without any legal formality, can sell at public sale the mer- 
chandise involved. 

In case the first endorser has satisfied the warrant, he can sell the merchandise involved 
eight days after maturity of the warrant without giving formal legal notice to the holder of 
the receipt. 

Art. VIII. The creditor is paid from the proceeds of the sale directly, without legal for- 
mality, by privilege and in preference to all other creditors, without deduction, except of 

1. Internal-revenue taxes, octroi, and customs duties. 
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2. Expenses of sale, of storage, and those incurred for the preservation of the mer- 
chandise. If the bolder of the receipt does not appear after the sale, the excess, after the 
holder of the warrant is paid, is turned over to the warehouse authorities, as in Article VI. 

Art. IX. A holder of a warrant has no recourse against the borrower or the endorsers 
of the same, except after he has exercised his rights in the merchandise covered by the war- 
rant, and then only when the proceeds of the sale are not sufficient to liquidate the amount 
of the loan. 

A holder of a warrant in all cases loses his right of recourse against the endorsers if he 
does not sell the merchandise in the month which follows the date of the protest. 

Art. X. Holders of receipts and warrants, in case of damage by fire, etc., have the same 
rights and privileges in regard to the insurance indemnities as to the merchandise insured.” 

In many of the cities of France warehouses are owned by the municipality 
and conducted by the Chamber of Commerce, under the same statutes and 
in the same general manner as are those belonging to private persons or cor- 
porations, and the same method of converting the merchandise into bank- 
able collateral is followed. 

Warehouse Warrants as Collateral for Bank Loans. 

The warrant of one of these warehouses has an advantage over the ordi- 
nary commercial paper given it by statute, inasmuch as it may be discounted 
at the Bank of France or any of its branches upon the one signature of the 
debtor, while two signatures are required by law upon all other paper. 

It will be seen that the French laws require the authorities to look into 
the organization of all warehouses to the extent of assuring themselves that 
they are in responsible hands; that their capital is all paid in; and that their 
bonds for honest administration are given for an equitable amount, propor- 
tioned to the business to be done and based upon valuable assets. In view 
of these provisions it would seem that receipts and warrants for merchandise, 
fully insured against fire and appraised by trusted brokers, should furnish 
French bankers as secure collateral for loans as could well be desired. 

Loans to Farmers on the Security of Their Products. 

In most startling contrast to the above abundantly safeguarded method 
of making loans on merchandise, our sister Republic of France has another, 
lately put in operation, that would delight the heart of the most ultra popu- 
list of the agricultural class. This is so ably described and commented upon 
by Mr. John M. Covert, our Consul at Lyons, France, in his report to the De- 
partment of State, that I take the liberty of quoting it in full : 

“ There is another establishment in this part of France which loans money to farmers 
on their products, bat it has no warehoase. It is called the Bank of the Agricultural Syn- 
dicate, or the Farmers’ Alliance. The Government advanced 40,000,000 francs ($8,000,000, 
in round numbers) as a nest egg for this bank. The money was idle in the Bank of France, 
having been placed there by the Government. It consisted of sums that the Government 
had received from various sources, a part of it being unclaimed bank deposits, bequests 
which had never been claimed by heirs, or gifts which had never reached the parties 
or were never employed for the purposes for which they were destined, and which 
escheated to the Government. As there was no fund to which the money could prop- 
erly be credited, the Government deposited it in the Bank of France and finally placed 
40,000,000 francs of it to the credit of the agricultural societies of France, as a fund 
for the organization of farmers’ banks. The condition upon which this money can be 
used for the capital of a bank is that the farmers will raise fifty per cent, of the proposed 
capitalization. These banks now exist in nearly every agricultural region in France, and 
new ones are frequently being started. During the last year, the sums loaned to farmers 
on their products aggregated $971,538.50, at 3 % per cent, interest. 
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The farmer is permitted to borrow sixty per cent, of the value of the wine he may have 
in his cellar or the grain in his barn, as seen and certified to by an officer of the 
bank. He is permitted to hold the goods as long as he can pay the interest. This is 
a very important matter in the case of some kinds of wine, which improve wLth time. 
Instances are cited where a farmer borrowed money on his Beanjolais wine, which was 
worth only thirty francs ($5.79) per barrel, but which he sold a year later for sixty 
francs ($11.58), receiving just double what he would have been compelled to accept when 
his wine was made. The operation of these farmers* banks has caused considerable 
dismay among the large wine merchants, who were in the habit of buying large quantities 
of new wine and holding it for the improvement that time generally works upon certain 
brands. But there is only a limited number of producers who can benefit by this operation, 
as there are but a few brands of wine which improve with time. The farmer who attempts 
to hold his corn or wheat or wool on borrowed money must take the same chances that the 
man takes who buys on margins, and will often come out of the transaction in worse con- 
dition than if he had sold at ruling prices when his product was ready for market.’* 

Regulation of Warehousing in Germany and Other European 

Countries. 

Germany does not appear to have any national law governing warehouses 
and warehouse receipt issues throughout the Empire at all corresponding to 
that prevailing in France, Italy, Austria-Hungary, etc., just described, ex- 
cept, as stated, in Alsace-Lorraine, where it exists as a French law, made prior 
to the German occupation, and in Bremen, where the laws extant before the 
inclusion of that city into the German Empire stiU prevail. As the method 
pursued in Bremen is on the same general lines as that described as enforced 
in France, it will need no special mention here. In the other parts of Germany 
the value of the receipt issued for stored goods depends entirely upon the 
faith of the money lender in the integrity of the warehouseman who holds 
the collateral, and in this particular the conditions do not differ greatly from 
those obtaining in this country, except for the power that customs long held 
have in enforcing responsibility and increasing faith in existing institutions. 
In some of the cities it is true that an effort is made to inquire into the condi- 
tions under which a warehouse is to start business, and if these are not satis- 
factory license is refused and in some the warehouses are conducted by the 
municipality, but in none are bonds for proper administration required or de- 
finite lines laid down for the regulation of the business. 

Warehoused merchandise of marketable character is readily and largely 
converted into collateral in Belgium by its storage in the name of one of the 
many private bankers of repute, who either advances the money required or 
issues in his own name a warrant showing an itemized statement of the goods, 
values, etc., which, when properly endorsed with the owner’s promise to pay, 
is discountable at the National Bank. This course is taken for the reason 
that the laws give no special lien on goods as collateral when stored in the 
name of the debtor. The National Bank issues a statement from time to time, 
showing articles of merchandise upon which warrants will be discounted and 
the proportion of the adjudged value of each that will be advanced. This 
does not, however, preclude advances upon articles not enumerated, but 
places them outside of the favored class for special treatment. 

The same general method prevails in Russia, where, however, the ware- 
houseman is substituted for the banker, and the Government prescribes the 
maximum percentage of value that can be loaned. 

In the Netherlands a considerable business is done in advancing money 
on stored merchandise not only by the Netherlands Bank but by private 
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bankers and banking institutions. This is accomplished through the two lat- 
ter classes of money lenders by an arrangement between the owner, the 
banker and the warehouseman, by which absolute title to the goods is in- 
vested in the bank. The Netherlands Bank requires, however, of all ware- 
houses, except those of the Dutch Trading Company and the municipalities, 
whose receipts are received without question : 

That the borrower must be known ; that applications for loans must be 
accompanied by an estimate of value furnished by an acceptable broker; 
that the merchandise must be transferred to the bank; that the receipt must 
be issued by a warehouse having with the bank a guaranty deposit. 

In the other nations of Continental Europe and Asia, from which consular 
reports have been received, loans are made on non-negotiable receipts issued by 
the warehouse having custody of the goods in the name of the person or in- 
stitution advancing the money, or by bankers, who require the goods stored 
in their own warehouse, or in warehouses controlled by them, or in some 
cases by the warehouseman having the goods in custody. 

It is to be regretted that the “ Special Consular Reports ” upon 11 Stored 
Goods as Collateral for Loans ” does not include a full report of the methods 
that obtain in the great dock warehouses of the Thames, in and near Lon- 
don, and it is a matter of surprise that no report whatever from that chief 
mart of the world’s merchandise is found in this otherwise very complete 
publication. We may, however, obtain a fairly representative view of the 
system in force there from the reports of the consuls at Bradford, Liverpool, 
Hull, Manchester, New Castle and Plymouth. According to these there ex- 
ist in English cities two systems of procedure in the negotiation of loans on 
stored merchandise, both of which are apparently used largely, and both of 
which depend upon public confidence in the warehouseman for success. 
Where the merchandise is in customs warehouses, controlled by civil-service 
employees, the medium of exchange is usually a negotiable warehouse receipt 
called a dock warrant, which from the fact of Government control is as nego- 
tiable as a bill of exchange or a check. The property enumerated in these 
warrants passes with the warrant when properly endorsed, and is deliverable 
to its holder upon presentation and the payment of duties, fees, etc., that 
may be due, so that in case of default at maturity of loan the banker can, 
without further authority, obtain possession and dispose of the goods to meet 
his claim. When the merchandise is in other than customs warehouses it is 
usual, but not invariable, for the banker who advances the money to require 
the issue of a non-negotiable receipt for the goods in his own name, upon 
which, and the properly drawn obligation of the borrower, the loan is made. 
This method greatly assists the owner in selling his wares and the banker in 
releasing such portion of them as may be sold by a partial payment on the 
part of the one and a simple order of delivery on the part of the other, 
whereas partial deliveries can only be safely made in case of a dock warrant 
upon the presentation of the warrant to the warehouseman for endorsement 
of the deliveries thereon. 

It appears that the common law of Scotland formerly made delivery neces- 
sary to the completion of every contract involving change in the ownership 
of movable goods. It was, however, altered in 1893 in the case of contracts 
for sales but not in cases where goods are transferred for purposes of security. 
Warehouse warrants and delivery orders are, therefore, not legally negotiable 
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papers in that country in the sense that bills of exchange or the dock war- 
rants of England are. The person holding one of these papers, in order to 
protect his interests, must take possession of the goods, either through actual 
delivery or, constructively, through notice to the warehouseman, who usually 
completes the transfer by taking up the old and issuing a new warrant in the 
name of the transferee. It follows from the above that loans are made in Scot- 
land on non-negotiable receipts issued on the order of the owner in the name 
of the party with which he negotiates the loan. An excellent example of how 
customs may override law, even when established by decisions of the courts, 
is given in the report of Samuel M. Taylor, Consul at Glasgow, on the Iron 
Warrant System, which I quote in full : 

“ There la a delivery order which is in vogue particularly in the West of Scotland, the 
seat of the great iron market and the principal Scotch iron works. The ironmasters grant 
warrants somewhat as follows : 

I will deliver (so many tons of iron of a specified brand) to any person who shall lodge 
this document with me after a certain date. 

It is a warrant in favor of the bearer. These warrants are very much used, particularly 
in Glasgow, and pass from hand to hand without endorsement. A warrant may pass through 
fifty hands before it comes to the man who actually goes to the ironmaster and takes deliv- 
ery of the iron. These warrants are treated in practice as if they were negotiable instru- 
ments, although in strict law and according to the old Scotch authorities they are not so. 
They are used, and enormous transactions depend upon their validity by the existing 
custom among merchants. Ironmasters, for their own interests, raise no questions as to 
their validity, and in that way these warrants are effectual.” 

The practice of advancing from fifty to eighty per cent, of the appraised 
value, according to the staple character of the goods, for a period of three 
months, at the regular interest charged on commercial paper, plus a small 
commission, is usual in all of the countries considered. 

The consular reports are usually silent as to the volume of loans of the 
character under consideration, but if we are to take the statement made that 
in Austria-Hungary they amount to $40,000,000 annually as a fair indicator 
for the remaining States of Europe, the aggregate of such transactions must 
amount to a considerable sum. 

Loans on Stored Merchandise in the United States. 

In the United States loans upon stored merchandise are effected in vari- 
ous ways as to detail, all, however, depending in the first instance upon the 
faith of the lender in the integrity of the owner, but ultimately on the re- 
sponsibility of the warehouse management where the merchandise collateral 
is stored. Probably the safest and most expeditious of these methods for all 
concerned, first having a responsible warehouseman to hold the collateral, is 
that by which a non negotiable receipt for the goods is issued in the name of 
the lender, which then by the terms of the borrowers note becomes the lend- 
er’s title to the collateral in case of default and evidence as well of the ware- 
houseman’s responsibility to him. By arrangement between the parties to 
the loan this method readily facilitates the sale of the hypothecated property 
in small lots, the borrower paying a part of his indebtedness and the lender 
releasing a certain quantity of the goods by an order on the warehonse. 

Negotiable receipts are also issued in many of our cities and accepted in 
limited quantity from well-known holders by banks. Warehouses often make 
the loan to the owner on this kind of receipt and then use it as a collateral to 
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borrow upon. In this case the trust of the bank in the warehouseman must 
be of a fourfold nature : 

1st. As the holder of the goods represented by the receipt. 

2d. As the holder of the collateral upon which his own loan is made. 

3d. As the appraiser of the merchandise. 

. 4th. As the judge of the amount that can be safely loaned upon it. 

This way of using the warehouse receipts prevails, I understand, princi- 
pally in the warehousing of cotton and certain cold-storage goods. 

Another and a very interesting method lately coming into vogue, especi- 
ally in the warehousing of the bulkier class of merchandise, such as cotton, 
rice, lumber, pig iron and machinery, builders 7 supplies, etc., deserves a more 
extended description. A warehousing company finds an owner of a lot of pig 
iron, for instance, who has no immediate sale for it and who is in want of 
money. This pig iron is on the premises of the owner and cannot be moved 
without comparatively large expense. After inquiry into the owner’s charac- 
ter and financial standing, the warehouseman rents from him the portion of 
ground upon which the pig iron rests by means of a formal lease, and, con- 
stituting it a warehouse, appoints from the neighborhood a person judged 
competent and places him in charge of it, first bonding him in a guaranty 
company for the faithful discharge of duty. A negotiable warehouse receipt 
is then issued to the owner for the pig iron, showing quantity and quality, 
upon which, after it has received the indorsement of a surety company, he 
can negotiate a loan from one of a number of banking institutions that have 
entered into the arrangement. The value of the goods is obtained from a 
certificate of inspection from an independent source considered competent. 
Here the collateral is left upon the premises of the owner, who is also the 
borrower, in charge of a servant of the warehouse, who is under bond in a 
corporate company, the sufficiency of the warehouse receipt is vouched for 
by another corporate company, and the loan is made by still another corpor- 
ate company. This method has been in successful operation for several years, 
and has proven of value to cotton mills and similar business institutions by 
enabling them to buy their year’s supply of cotton, wool, grain, etc., when 
the prices are down ; and manufacturing contractors who by obtaining op- 
tions on large quantities of material used in their operations, for spot cash, 
are able to successfully compete for large jobs. As soon as the contract is 
awarded the options are closed, delivery made to the warehousing company, as 
illustrated above, and the bills paid largely from the proceeds of the negotia- 
ble receipt issued by them. These three methods, with slight variations, 
prevail in this country wherever stored merchandise is used as collateral. 

It would appear from the foregoing that a non-negotiable receipt for sta- 
ple products such as grain, cotton, wool, sugar, tea, coffee, flour, rice, to- 
bacco, whiskey, etc., butter, eggs, poultry, dressed meats, etc., properly 
stored, issued by a responsible warehouse in the name of the bank advancing 
the money, accompanied by the report of a trusted broker as to quality and 
value, should be a most excellent short commercial paper upon which seventy- 
five per cent, of the value could be safely loaned ; better in security and the 
ease of collection in case of default than most of the single-name discount 
paper held by banks, especially in time of trouble. 
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Lack of Systematic Supervision of Warehouses in the United 

States. 

This country has, unfortunately, no method of inquiry into the character 
and financial responsibility of the uian or company that desires to enter the 
warehouse business ; no license to give him or them to show to the world that 
certain well-known provisions of law have been complied with ; no require- 
ment of bond for the faithful performance of warehouse duty except as re- 
quired by the national Government on customs and internal revenue goods, 
and then only for the protection of the Government in the collection of taxes, 
and but few State laws defining and regulating the business, and those both 
incomplete and contradictory, to give the business the stability and standing 
that its importance demands. For the first time in the history of warehous- 
ing, however, a systematic, rational attempt is being made for the correction 
of this condition, a brief description of which may be interesting. 

The American Warehousmen’s Association, early in the year 1902, under- 
took the task of compiling the laws and decisions affecting warehouse man- 
agement. This has been done, and the resulting volume of about nine hun- 
dred octavo pages will soon be published. It also, at about the same time, 
made the request of the Department of State that has brought into existence 
the volume of consular reports the title of which heads this paper. It also, and 
perhaps more important than both these, has enlisted the hearty co opera- 
tion of the State Boards of Commissioners for promoting Uniformity of Legis- 
lation in the United States in its efforts to secure uniform statutes through- 
out the States and Territories relating to warehouse matters. As yet no de- 
finite plan for further procedure has been formally adopted, the association 
contenting itself for the present with a careful study of the situation, as de- 
veloped by the work of the past year, preparatory to writing a form of law 
to be submitted to the several Legislatures. Albert M. Read. 



To Fix Silver Ratio. — Two of the three commissioners to initiate 
the project of bringing about an international agreement for fixing the 
ratio between silver and gold in countries on a silver basis, as provided in 
the sundry civil appropriation bill, have already been selected. They are 
Charles A. Conant, Treasurer of the Morton Trust Company of New York, 
and Prof. J. W. Jenks of Cornell University. 

The sundry civil bill appropriates $25,000 “to enable the President to 
co-operate through diplomatic channels with the Governments of Mexico, 
China, Japan and other countries ” toward bringing about such an agree- 
ment, in accordance with the recommendation of the President. The plan 
was first proposed in a joint note submitted to the Department of State by 
Ambassador Aspiroz ou behalf of the Mexican Government and by Minister 
Wu for China. This communication was transmitted to Congress by the 
President with a strong representation that provision be made for bringing 
about some agreement. 

Austro-Chinese Bank. — The Austro-Hungarian Government is support- 
ing a powerful financial and commercial syndicate which is arranging to es- 
tablish an Austro-Chinese bank at Tien-tsin with a capital of $4,800,000, to 
develop Austro-Hungarian trade with the Far East. 
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BUSINESS AND SPECULATION. 



The London “Statist” has solemnly warned American financiers that 
every means should be taken to discourage speculation. Undoubtedly this 
is good advice, if speculation were a thing easily controlled. At all times 
every one is eager to make money by buying cheap and selling at a profit. 
The market is constantly scanned for opportunities. In dull times, such as 
have recently prevailed in foreign markets, the jobbers, it is said, go from one 
market to another seeking where they can secure the slightest chance for a 
profitable use for their money. 

Who are the proper ones to discourage speculation? The banks and loan- 
ers of money, whose especial province this would seem to be, are just as 
anxious as any one to use the money they have on hand. When good securi- 
ties are offered for loans they cannot very well refuse to make them. 

Speculation, however, is a large term and when used in the sense employed 
by “The Statist” it seems rather to refer to new and untried enterprises — 
even of these many are undoubtedly of a character to insure profit. The 
spirit of confidence which causes active dealings seems to grow up suddenly 
and disappear with equal rapidity. At the present time this spirit, although 
not so buoyant as it was a year ago, is still much more active than in Europe. 
The exports of the last few years both of produce and of merchandise have 
brought wealth to the country. This has encouraged the consumption of all 
kinds of luxuries and has increased the importation of foreign goods. Prices 
have attained a high level. The collection of large amounts of capital under 
the control of comparatively small numbers of men has made it feasible to 
carry on undertakings that a few years ago would have been inconceivable. 
Dealings in securities which were as a rule formerly carried on for securing 
the profit there might be in the rise or fall of a few points are now more often 
than formerly conducted not for any such immediate profit, but in order to 
obtain the control of great properties and corporations by the manipulation 
of which millions can be at once pocketed. While these greater transactions 
are progressing, all guarded with more or Jess secrecy, the smaller speculators 
strive to attach themselves and their fortunes to the winning side. In this 
business great gains and great losses are reported as occurring, and yet there 
seems to be no serious injury to the general business of the country. That 
goes on as usual, apparently unaffected by the operations of contending 
financial giants. 

There is no doubt much that is fictitious or made for the occasion in the 
huge figures that these deals seem to involve. Great bank credits are created, 
and the results swell the clearings, but they may not greatly alter the reserves 
of cash which form the margins of these deals. Where profits and losses are 
of less importance than the control of property, while individuals may suffer, 
yet the general public is not much affected. Foreigners watching the busi- 
ness of the United States are apt to fix their eyes on these great deals and the 
perturbations they cause in the narrow seas of Wall Street, and lose sight of 
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the steady currents of production and manufacture that go on unceasingly 
under the encouraging conditions that now prevail. More money has prob- 
ably been lost and wasted by the coal strike than has been lost in any of the 
great battles between railroad magnates. At least, although prices go up and 
down on paper, when railroads and corporations are the prizes fought for, no 
property is destroyed or diminished in efficiency. The railroads are traversed 
by their rolling stock, the trains run regularly, increasing their earnings, the 
manufactories continue to turn out their products, the raw materials are 
secured for new manufactures, nothing is interrupted by the great battle of 
the bulls and bears to obtain control of a few more shares. Moreover, this 
kind of speculation must cease some time when the control of the properties 
is secured by one or another set of men. The small stockholder does not care 
very much. The great discontent in some Cases at least has been due not to 
serious loss, but because some stockholders have been shut out without 
receiving a sufficient share of profits. 

But even if speculation were sure to bring disaster, and to put an end to 
prosperity sooner than otherwise might happen, the impossibility of stopping 
it must be more or less realized. Moreover, even under the most favorable 
conditions, there is more or less discontent, and the ups and downs of busi- 
ness are preferable to the monotony of a long prevalence of one kind of 
fortune. 

The history of business shows that the fluctuation of prices, which is the 
basis of speculation, will always prevail and continue to tempt men to the 
risks which cannot always be favorably terminated. The disastrous spec- 
ulation in the past has been with railroads in process of construction that 
had not yet developed a business, through sections of the country as yet 
unpopulated. The present speculation is with railroads which can earn 
money, whatever the fate of the speculators who manipulate their stocks. 
The same remarks apply to other species of property dealt in. In fact, the 
speculation of the present period although it may redistribute and change the 
possession of property, does not tend to destroy or depreciate it, and does not 
necessarily have any tendency to depreciate the wealth of the country. Per- 
haps it becomes safer and less injurious because of the very magnitude of the 
amounts involved. 

When we compare some of the speculations which have been indulged in 
abroad with those which have recently attracted attention here, there seems 
to be less solidity of foundation and more disregard paid to the ultimate value 
of the property. The speculation in mining shares in South Africa, the opera- 
tions of Whitaker Wright and others in London, all seem to point to a greater 
love for the game for its own sake than here. The properties forming the 
basis of speculation here seem to be kept better in band and in paying condi- 
tion by the principal speculators. In other words, there seems to have been 
in the speculations of our great financiers a due regard to the ultimate value 
of the investment notwithstanding the apparent wildness of some operations 
where control was aimed at. 

In conclusion the speculation in other countries seems less reasonable than 
that which goes on in our own, because we know less about the details of the 
properties involved. The temperaments and customs of men differ according 
to their environments. 
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BOND SECURITY FOR GOVERNMENT DEPOSITS. 



The defeat of the Aldrich bill in the shape in which it was presented was 
not altogether an evil. The principle of the measure permitting all public 
moneys alike both those from customs and those from internal revenue to be 
deposited with the banks, and insofar modifying the worst feature of the 
independent Treasury system, was in the best line of reform. But the reten- 
tion of the antiquated system of requiring special bond security for the public 
moneys and at the same time requiring that interest should be paid on them, 
would have defeated the usefulness of the measure. 

The banks find little enough profit in the use of public moneys to obtain 
which they have to deposit United States bonds. It would be but little more 
profitable for them to avail themselves of the privileges given to deposit cer- 
tain classes of securities other than United States bonds. The competition 
to obtain these securities would force them to premiums as prohibitive of 
profit as those prevailing on United States bonds. To require the banks in 
addition to pay interest would wipe out the slight profit they now obtain on 
public moneys deposited with them. Banks may be required to give security 
or to pay interest, but not both. 

The objection to deposits of public money without security is that banks 
with political influence might receive deposits greater than their real strength 
warranted. It is of course very difficult to determine what the real strength 
of a bank may be. A bank of small capital and in a section where there was 
a chance for a good business might, if well managed, safely use and pay inter- 
est on an amount of public money entirely disproportioned to its capital. In 
fact, a good management could in a favorable locality build up a good busi- 
ness with nothing but public money. It would, however, have to be a much 
more cautious business than could be conducted with deposits of an ordinary 
character. It would be a bank with practically one depositor who by draw- 
ing for his whole deposit at once could bring the institution to a standstill. 
Such a deposit could not be made on ordinary conditions. The ability of any 
bank to meet the demand of any depositor at any time depends on the fact 
that the amount of any one deposit bears a comparatively small proportion 
to the whole amount of the deposits. Few or none of the numerous deposi- 
tors are likely to draw for their whole deposit at once, but in the ordinary 
running of a bank as many depositors increase their accounts as diminish 
them. 

The amount of public moneys which can be safely placed in any bank 
should not much exceed the amount deposited by the average depositor. 
Then the bank would be prepared to meet the demands of the Government 
from its reserves without notice just the same as it met those of any other 
depositor. This should be the rule where no security is required and no 
interest is paid. If interest is paid on public moneys, then the amount depos- 
ited might be somewhat larger, as large as the average amounts of deposits 
on which interest is paid to the ordinary depositor. Usually in smaller 
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banks when interest is paid on deposits there is some understanding that the 
money is to be left a certain time or that notice of withdrawal shall be given 
by the depositor. Considerations of this kind should govern the deposit of 
public moneys with banks of the average capital and deposits. But it is we’l 
known that as the capital and deposit line of a bank increase the greater its 
reserve power becomes. A bank with ordinary deposits amounting to $1,000,- 
000 could more safely handle $200,000 of public moneys than a bank with 
$100,000 deposits could handle $10,000. 

In the days of the pet banks, after the public moneys were removed from 
the Bank of the United States, the banks demanded deposits from the Gov- 
ernment more on account of their weakness than their strength, just as many 
incompetents ask for and often obtain Government salaries, because they are 
poor and need them. 

With a due regard to the strength of a bank as determined by its average 
business, there is no reason why a small bank should not be trusted with 
public moneys as well as a large one. 

With these precautions there is no reason to believe that public moneys 
deposited without security would not be as safe in the banks selected as are 
ordinary individual deposits in those banks. The requirement of the payment 
of interest would check many demands to be made depositories, and there 
might be cases where small amounts might be deposited for special purposes 
without the payment of interest. The convenience of the Government and 
the character of the drafts to be made would have much to do with the selec- 
tion of the depositories. 

The independent Treasury should not be abolished ; the law as to the use 
of the banks as public depositories should be permissive only. There may 
be times when it would be both expedient and wise to keep all the money in 
the Treasury, but the permission to use the banks would prevent the danger- 
ous locking up of money. It is hardly to be expected, however, that Congress 
will shake off its fear that prejudice may be excited by permitting public 
moneys to be deposited without security given by the banks, although one 
would think the requiring them to pay interest sufficient guarantee that no 
undue favor was shown to the bankers. 



Export of Silver Coins From Nicaragua Prohibited. — Consul A. L. 
M. Gottschalk sends from San Juan del Norte, February 26, 1903, translation 
of a recent decree, which provides : 

The President of the Republic, considering that there has been no possi- 
ble means of counteracting the export of coined silver, whose exit from the 
country injures the public treasury, and, further, considering that lack of cir- 
culation of the above-mentioned silver currency is the chief cause of the de- 
preciation of national paper currency, and, with the object of establishing a 
fixed relative value for both the currencies aforesaid, decrees : 

From the date of publication of this decree, the exportation of coined sil- 
ver shall be prohibited ; in consequence, it shall be considered as contraband 
and come within the scope of the law for such offenses. 



New Reserve Cities. — The Comptroller of the Currency has designated 
Dubuque, Iowa, and Wichita, Kansas, as reserve cities under the provision 
of the new act permitting cities of 25,000 population to be so designated. 
Heretofore a population of at least 50,000 was required. 
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IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 



Ail the latent <lec it* ions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Court 
of last resort will be found In the Magazine’s Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention Is also directed to the “ Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” Included In this 
Department. 



LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDERS— WHEN NOT LIABLE AFTER SALE OF STOCK . 

Supreme Court of the United States. January 19. 

GEORGE H. EARLE, JR., RECEIVER OP THE CHESTNUT STREET NATIONAL BANK 

VB. SUSAN CARSON. 

Where a stockholder in a National bank has made a bona fide sale of his stock, and has per- 
formed every duty which the law imposes on him in order to secure a transfer on the 
registry of the bank, he ceases to be liable as a stockholder. 

The liability does not continue merely because at the time of the transfer the reserve of 
the bank wa9 below the amount required by law, and such fact was known to the seller 
of the stock. 

Nor does the liability continue merely because the person to whom the stock is sold is at the 
time insolvent, and unable to respond to an assessment, when such fact is known to the 
seller. 



In error to the circuit court of appeals for the third circuit to review a 
judgment which affirmed a judgment of the trial court in favor of defendant 
in a suit to enforce the liability of a shareholder in a National bank. 

When the Chestnut Street National Bank of Philadelphia suspended pay- 
ment and its doors were closed, there stood on the stock register ten shares in 
the name of the defendant in error. A call having been made by the Comp- 
troller for the sum of the double liability, this suit was commenced to recover 
the amount. The defense was: First, that prior to the suspension of the 
bank the defendant had, in good faith, sold the stock standing in her name 
for a full market price, which had been paid her; second, that, in consumma- 
tion of such sale, she had, by her agent, delivered to the proper officer of the 
bank in its banking house, at the place where such transfers were made, the 
stock certificate, with an adequate power of attorney to make the transfer, 
and requested that the stock be transferred ; third, that the officer of the 
bank said that the transfer would be made as requested, and the defendant 
was ignorant of the fact that the officer had failed to discharge his duty; 
fourth, that, as the defendant had done everything which the law required 
her to do to secure the transfer, she had ceased to be a stockholder, and was 
not responsible. 

In submitting the case to the jury the court instructed: First, that the 
presence of the name of the defendant on the stock register created a pre- 
sumption of liability. This, however, the jury was informed, was not con- 
clusive, but might be rebutted. Such rebuttal, the court charged, would re- 
sult if it was proved that the defendant had made a bona fide sale of her 
stock, and had, at the proper time and place, banded to the proper officer of 
the bank a power to transfer the same, although the officer of the bank had 
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neglected to fulfil his duty in the premises. Second, after charging fully and 
accurately as to the proof essential to show a bona fide sale of stock in a Na- 
tional bank, the court having, during the trial, applied a like rule in. passing 
on the admissibility of evidence, instructed the jury if the evidence estab- 
lished that a sale of such character had been made while the bank was a go- 
ing concern, the defendant would not be liable, because, unknown to her, the 
bank was, at the time of the sale, in fact insolvent. And the same principle 
was applied to the unknown insolvency of the person to whom the stock was 
sold. There was verdict and judgment for the defendant, which was affirmed 
by the circuit court of appeals ; thereupon this writ of error was prosecuted. 

Mr. Justice White delivered the opinion of the court: 

Treating the facts as foreclosed by the verdict, the circuit court of ap- 
peals held that the trial court rightly instructed that the presumption of lia- 
bility begotten by the presence of the name on the stock register would be 
rebutted if the jury found the fact to be that a bona fide sale of the stock had 
been made, and that the defendant had performed every duty which the law 
imposed on her in order to secure a transfer on the registry of the bank. 
The correctness of this ruling is not open to controversy (Matteson vs. Dent, 
176 U. S. 521 ; Whitney vs. Butler, 118 U. S. 655). 

But it is urged the court erroneously assumed the bona fldes of the sale 
to have been concluded by the verdict, since the trial court mistakenly re- 
fused to instruct the jury that the sale of the stock, though in every other 
respect lawful, could not be so treated by the jury if, as a matter of fact, it 
was found that at the time of the sale, to the knowledge of the defendant, 
the reserve of the bank was below the limit fixed by law. (Rev. Stat. 5191, 
U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3486.) To sustain this contention it is argued that, 
by operation of law, wben the reserve of a National bank falls below the 
maximum provided in the statute, every transfer of stock made by a person 
having knowledge of the fact creates a legal presumption of bad faith, and, 
therefore, in the event of the future suspension of the bank, avoids the trans- 
action. But the statute creates no presumption of inability to continue busi- 
ness as a consequence of the reduction of the reserve below the legal require- 
ment. On the contrary, the statute expressly contemplates the continuance 
of business by a bank, although its reserve may have fallen below the stand- 
ard, since it merely forbids the making by a bank of certain enumerated 
transactions during the period when the reserve is impaired. 

Whether the provisions just referred to are mandatory or directory, we 
are not called upon to determine, but certainly, in either event, they clearly 
refute the construction of the statute which would be necessary in order to 
sustain the proposition. True, the law confers authority on the Comptroller, 
in his discretion, to require a bank, whose reserve has fallen below the legal 
limit, to restore the reserve within thirty days, and moreover gives power to 
the Comptroller, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, to ap- 
point a Receiver wben the bank fails to comply, after the thirty days, with 
the demand made. These provisions, however, but add cogency to the view 
that it cannot be implied that the mere reduction of the reserve below the 
legal limit, as a matter of law, suspends the business of a bank, or, what 
would be tantamount thereto, affects with a legal presumption of bad faith 
all transactions made with or concerning the bank during the period while 
the reserve is impaired. 
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2. The proposition which arises under this head is that it was erroneously 
ruled that the insolvency of the bank when the sale of stock was made was 
irrelevant unless the fact of insolvency was known to the seller, and the sale 
was made to avoid impending liability — that is, in contemplation of insol- 
vency. It is undisputed that at the date when the stock was sold the doors 
of the bank were open, and it had not failed in business. Hence, the propo- 
sition is this: Although a National bank has not suspended payment, all sales 
of its stock, whatever may be the good faith with which they are made, are 
void if it develops that at the date of the sale the assets of the bank, if they 
had been then realized on, would have been insufficient to pay its debts. 
The proposition is supported by what is assumed to be the essential nature of 
a stockholder in a National bank and the time when such liability, by opera- 
tion of law, becomes irrevocably fixed. Passing for a moment an analysis of 
the premises upon which the argument proceeds, let us determine the result 
to which it necessarily leads. Proceeding to do so, it becomes clear that the 
effect of maintaining the argument would be to virtually prevent the exer- 
cise of the power to transfer stock “like other personal property,” which the 
statute gives in express terms. (Rev. Stat. 5139, U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 
3461.) That such would be the result if the validity of every sale of stock 
depended, not upon the good faith of the seller, but upon the condition 
of the bank as subsequently developed is, we think, obvious. Certainly, it 
cannot in reason be said that the power would exist to sell stock like any 
other personal property if, before the power could be exercised, the seller 
must examine the affairs of the bank, marshal its assets and liabilities in order 
to form an accurate judgment as to the precise condition of the bank. But 
it has long since been pointed out (First Nat. Bank vs. Lanier, 11 Wall. 377, 
20 L. ed. 174), that— 

“ The power to transfer their stock is one of the most valuable franchises 
conferred by Congress on banking associations. Without this power, it can 
readily be seen the value of the stock would be greatly lessened, and, obvi- 
ously, whatever contributes to make the shares of stock a safe mode of in- 
vestment, and easily convertible, tends to enhance their value. It is not less 
the interest of the shareholder than the public, that the certificate represent- 
ing his stock should be in a form to secure public confidence, for without this 
he could not negotiate it to any advantage. 

It is in obedience to this requirement that stock certificates of all kinds 
have been construed in a way to invite the confidence of business men, so 
that they have become the basis of commercial transactions in all the large 
cities of the country, and are sold in open market the same as other securi- 
ties. Although neither in form nor character negotiable paper, they approxi- 
mate to it as nearly as practicable.” 

And in the same case (p. 376, L. ed. p. 374), attention was called to the 
fact that the purpose of Congress in making the certificates transferable had 
been clearly manifested by the repeal, in adopting the National Banking Act 
of 1864 (13 Stat. at L. 99, chap. 106), of § 36 of the act of 1863 (12 Stat. at L. 
665, 675, chap. 58), which subjected any transfer of stock in a National bank 
to debts due to the bank by the seller of the stock. To maintain the propo- 
sition, then, would compel us to give an interpretation to the statute which 
would destroy one of its essential features, under the guise of giving effect to 
another provision of the same statute ; in other words, to destroy the law 
3 
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under tlie pretext of enforcing it. But the controlling principle is that, when 
reasonably possible, a statute should be so interpreted as to harmonize all its 
requirements by giving effect to the whole. 

Moreover, when other parts of the statute are brought into view the re- 
ductio ad absurdum to which the proposition leads is additionally shown. 
Thus, it is provided (Rev. Stat. § 5242, U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3517), 
that — 

“ All transfers of the notes, bonds, bills of exchange, or other evidences 
of debt owing to any National banking association, or all deposits to its credit ; 
all assignments of mortgages, sureties on real estate, or of judgments or de- 
crees in its favor; all deposits of money, bullion, or other valuable thing for 
its use, or for the use of any of the shareholders or creditors ; and all pay- 
ments of money to either, made after the commission of an act of insolvency, 
or in contemplation thereof, made with a view to prevent the application of 
its assets in the manner prescribed by this chapter, or with a view to the pref- 
erence of one creditor to another except in payment of its circulating notes, 
shall be utterly null and void.” 

This, by a negative affirmative, establishes the validity of all contracts, 
otherwise lawful, made by the bank concerning its assets before its failure, 
albeit at the time such contracts were made the bank was insolvent, unless the 
contracts come within the restrictions which the section imposes — that is, 
those entered into after the commission of an act of insolvency or in contem- 
plation thereof, or made with a view to prevent the application of the assets 
of the bank in the manner prescribed by law, or with the purpose of giving 
a preference to one creditor over another. If the proposition were sustained 
it would thus come to pass that the power of stockholders to freely transfer 
their stock like any other personal property would be burdened with a restric- 
tion arising from the unknown insolvency of the bank, while such limitation 
would not apply to any other contract concerning the property or affairs of 
the bank. This would be to hold that the statute had conferred the lesser 
freedom of contract where it was its avowed purpose to give the greater. It 
would, besides, require us to say that a limitation resulting from unknown 
insolvency was made effective upon a stockholder in transferring his stock, 
when such restriction was not made operative on the bank and its officers 
when they entered into contracts. But this would cause the unknown insol- 
vency to restrict the power of the person less likely to be aware of its exist- 
ence, and to cause it not to be controlling where knowledge was most apt to 
obtain. 

Taking into view the whole act — the provision conferring the power to 
transfer stock ; the one already referred to, which avoids contracts made in 
contemplation of insolvency ; the authority conferred upon the Comptroller 
to constantly test the condition of a National bank ; the right given him to 
suspend the business of such bank when the exigencies of its situation require 
it ; and the double liability imposed on the registered stockholders — we think 
it results that the power to transfer stock, like other personal property, is not 
limited by the mere fact that at the time of the transfer the bank, which was 
a going concern, was insolvent in the sense that its assets, if liquidated, 
would not discharge its liabilities, unless it be shown that the seller was 
aware of the fact, and had sold his stock to avoid the double liability which 
was impending. 
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Let us come, however, to consider the matter in the light of authority. 
It is clear that the assertion that the power to transfer the stock was limited 
by the unknown insolvency of the bank rests, not upon any express provision 
of the statute, but is deduced from mere implications which it is deemed 
must be drawn from the statute as a whole. But the settled rule hitherto 
eunciated by this court, in accord with the rule obtaining in the English 
courts is, that, where an express power is given to transfer stock, such power 
may not be rendered nugatory by implication. This general principle, how- 
ever, is, by the decisions of this court, subjected to a limitation which does 
not prevail in England ; that is, that the exercise of the power to transfer 
stock in a National bank is controlled by the rules of good faith applicable 
to other contracts. The qualification just stated gives no support to the 
proposition that where a sale of stock in a National bank is made in good 
faith, nevertheless the consequences of the sale are avoided if subsequently 
it develops that the bank was insolvent at the time of the transfer, in the 
sense that its assets were then unequal to the discharge of its liabilities, when 
such fact was unknown to the seller of the stock at the time of the sale. 
Without undertaking to refer to the numerous cases in which the subject 
has been variously considered since the adoption of the National Banking Act 
in 1863, we advert to some of the leading authorities. 

[The court here examined a number of cases.] 

The proposition under this head is that, as the person to whom the stock 
was sold in the case before us was in fact insolvent, and hence unable to re- 
spond to the double liability, the sale was void, although the fact of such in- 
solvency of the buyer was unknown to the seller. But this, in its last analy- 
sis, merely again reiterates the proposition which we have previously dis- 
posed of, since it but insists that the validity of the sale of the stock is to be 
tested, not by the good faith of the seller, but upon the unknown financial 
condition of the buyer. 

The rule on this subject was clearly stated in the passage which has al- 
ready been excerpted from Bowden vs. Johnson, 107 U. S. 251, where in de- 
clining to follow the English rule upholding a real, or out-and-out sale, even 
if the purpose was to avoid impending liability, the court said that “the 
transfer must not be to a person known to be irresponsible, and collusively 
made, with the intent of escaping liability and defeating the rights given by 
the statute to creditors ” — a principle which has been since expressly reiter- 
ated in Matteson vs. Dent, 176 U. S. 521, 531. Here, again, support for the 
proposition is sought to be derived from the concluding sentence in the pass- 
age from the opinion in Stuart vs. Hayden. 

But in any event the observation relied upon was not essential for the de- 
cision of the case of Stuart vs. Hayden, and moreover its meaning is clearly 
shown by the context of the opinion, in which the difference between the 
American and English rule is pointed out. 

When this is borne in mind it will be seen that the expression in Stuart vs. 
Hayden referred to but stated that difference, and, being taken in connection 
with other clauses of the opinion in that case, must be understood as imply- 
ing that a real, or out-and-out, transfer would not be adequate to relieve the 
seller from his liability as a stockholder if the sale was made by him to es- 
cape his impending liability, and to a person whom he knew, or had reason 
to know, was financially irresponsible. 
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As the views hitherto expressed are conclusive of the meaning of the act 
of Congress, we deem it unneccessary to refer to the many cases from State 
courts of last resort construing State statutes referred to in the argument. 
Affirmed. 

SUIT BY RECEIVER AGAINST STOCKHOLDER-AUTHORITY TO SUE— PRIOR 

ACTION. 

United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth Circuit, Nov. 10, 1902. 

MCCLAIN VS. RANKIN. 

Specific authority given by the Comptroller to the Receiver of a National bank to bring an 
action against a stockholder to recover an assessment is not withdrawn or affected by a 
subsequent general authority to compromise or sell all the claims or assets of the bank. 
An action brought by the Receiver of a National bank against a stockholder to enforce a 
compromise agreement entered into for the settlement of the stockholders’ liability for 
an assessment, but in which the Receiver took a voluntary nonsuit, is not a bar to a 
subsequent action to recover the assessment, the stockholder having failed to carry out 
the compromise agreeme- 1, nor did the Receiver’s action in commencing such suit cre- 
ate an estoppel against him. 



Before Gilbert, Ross, and Morrow, Circuit Judges. 

This was an action by the Receiver of the First National Bank of South 
Bend, Washington, to recover a delinquent assessment. The cause was tried 
before the court without a jury, and judgment was rendered against the de- 
fendant. 

Gilbert, C. J. (omitting part of the opinion) : It is contended that it affir- 
matively appears from the evidence that the Receiver had no authority from 
the Comptroller of the Currency to bring the present action. It is not denied 
that the record shows that there was originally authority to commence such 
an action, but it is contended that, inasmuch as authority was given subse- 
quently to compromise the demand or to sell the same, it operated to retract 
the authority to sue. We think this assignment of error requires no extended 
discussion. The authority to bring the action was in no way curtailed or 
withdrawn by the authority to compromise or to sell the cause of action. 
The latter authority, so given, was a general power “ to compromise and com- 
pound or sell at private sale all of the assets of said bank/’ including “claims 
due upon assessment of the capital stock.” It was an authority entirely con- 
sistent with the specific authority previously given to bring suit. The Re- 
ceiver had the power to take either course so permitted by the Comptroller. 

It is contended, further, that the present action was brought for the pur- 
pose of enforcing the compromise which had been agreed upon between the 
Receiver and the plaintiff in error at the time of the dismissal of the first ac- 
tion. It had been agreed as a compromise of said demand for said assess- 
ment that the plaintiff in error would convey to the Receiver certain lots in 
South Bend, Wash., as a payment of the sum of (415.88, (215.83 whereof 
was to pay an account due to the bank from one Morgan, and the remaining 
(200 was to be credited to the plaintiff in error on said assessment, and that 
thereafter the plaintiff in error would pay the remainder of his assessment in 
certain installments, all of which were to fall due within a year from the date 
of the compromise. It appeared that this agreement was not carried out by 
the plaintiff in error, except that he conveyed the lots to the Receiver and re- 
ceived the stipulated credit therefor. In order to enforce the compromise 
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the Receiver brought the action upon the agreement, but before proceeding 
to judgment he took a voluntary nonsuit, which he had the right to do. We 
cannot see how that proceeding affects his power to prosecute the present 
action. The plaintiff in error failed to carry out his part of the agreement. 
The Receiver has in the present action credited him with the $200 so paid on 
account. We find no error in the ruling of the trial court in denying to this 
agreement of compromise the effect of a bar to the present action. 

Equally without merit is the contention that the court erred in denying 
the motion of plaintiff in error for a judgment at the close of the trial, upon 
the ground that by instituting proceedings in the second action to enforce the 
compromise the Receiver had elected that remedy and had thereby waived 
his right to pursue another. There is no question here of the right of election. 
Election refers to a choice between different forms of action based upon 
the same facts. These two actions relate to different states of fact. The 
former was brought to enforce an agreement of compromise. The Receiver 
took a nonsuit therein, possibly for the reason that, as the answer of the 
plaintiff in error in the present action alleges, the compromise agreement had 
never been authorized or ratified by the Comptroller. But, whatever may 
have been the reason, the Receiver had the right to regard the compromise 
as abandoned, and to sue upon the assessment. He chose that course. He 
was not estopped to do so by reason of having instituted an action upon the 
compromise agreement. 

NOTICE TO INDORSER— WHEN SUFFICIENT. 

Supreme Court of Nebraska, December 17, 1902. 

OAKLEY vs. CARR. 

Notice of dishonor of a promissory note is sufficient, if sent to the last indorser by the first 
mail the day following dishonor, even though such indorser is an agent for collection, 
merely, and he is entitled to one additional day to notify the indorser immediately pre- 
ceding him. 

Where such last indorser receives the notice of dishonor on Saturday, his notice to the next 
prior endorser is timely if served on the following Monday. 

The notice served by the last indorser need not be actually prepared by him, but he may 
adopt and utilize for that purpose a notice sent him by the protesting officer, addressed 
to the next prior indorser. 



Lobingier, C. : This is an action on a promissory note executed and deliv- 
ered by one U. O. Anderson, of Seward, Neb., to defendant in error, who is a 
resident of Lincoln, and who, before maturity of the note, indorsed it in 
blank and sold it to plaintiff in error. By its terms, the note became due 
December 5, 1890; the three days of grace expiring December 8. Some 
time before the first-named date it was deposited for collection with the First 
National Bank of Lincoln, which forwarded it to a correspondent bank at 
Seward, having first indorsed as follows: ‘‘Pay any bank or banker or order. 
First Nat. Bank, Lincoln, Nebr. H. S. Freeman, Cashier. ” On the last day 
of grace, a notary employed by the Seward bank presented the note for pay- 
ment at the maker's office and residence, and, not finding him at either place, 
the note was duly protested. On the same day the notary mailed a notice of 
protest to the maker at Seward, another to the First National Bank of Lin- 
coln, and a third directed as follows: “John Carr, Lincoln, Nebr. First 
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National Bank” — all of these notices being deposited in the Seward post 
office not later than the evening of December 8. The first mail from Sew- 
ard to Lincoln, if on time, was delivered at the Lincoln post office about 11, 
and there was a regular delivery by carriers about 12. The mail of the First 
National Bank, however, was delivered by its own special messenger; and 
the letter addressed to Carr was by this messenger carried with the bank’s 
other mail, and appears to have reached the bank some time after noon of 
the 9th, which was Saturday. The Cashier of the bank testifies that before 
2 o’clock on that day a notice of dishonor from the Lincoln bank was mailed 
to defendant in error, but the latter testifies that he never received it. The 
notice from the notary at Seward, however, was given to the messenger of 
the Lincoln bank, and by him delivered to the defendant in error on Monday 
forenoon at 10 :40 ; one of the clerks having previously noted in pencil on the 
envelope defendant in errors address, “52 Brownell Block.” This action is 
brought against the indorser alone, and the sole defense is that the notice of 
dishonor was not served in time. There was a trial to the court, a jury be- 
ing waived, and a judgment for defendant, of which plaintiff now seeks a re- 
versal by error proceedings. 

At common law, by the weight of authority, the indorser of a dishonored 
note or bill was entitled to notice thereof on the day following the dishonor, if 
he resided in the same town with the maker ; and, if he resided elsewhere, the 
notice was required to be posted by the first seasonable mail sent on the day fol- 
lowing dishonor. The rule was not universal. In Bank vs. McKnight, 1 Yeates, 
145, an indorser living in the same city with the maker was held, though not 
notified until the second day after dishonor. Moreover, we have in this State 
a statute governing such cases, which provides “that notice of non-payment 
or non-acceptance thereof to the indorser within a reasonable time shall be 
adjudged due diligence.” (Comp. St. c. 41, § 3.) 

Whether this statute enlarges the common-law liability of the indorser, 
and restricts his rights as to notice, or whether it is intended merely to re-enact 
the rule of the lex mercatoria, is a question which we need not here determine, 
because, as we view it, the case at bar is governed by a different principle, 
presently to be discussed. Suffice it to say that the cases relied upon in 
the able and ingenious argument for defendant in error were decided in juris- 
dictions which are without such a statute as ours. But the same law mer- 
chant which required the notice of dishonor to be given or sent on the day 
following non-payment also limited the duty of the holder or protesting offi- 
cer in this regard to a notification of the last indorser, who in turn was t 
allowed an additional day to send notice to the indorser immediately preced- 
ing him, and so on until all had been notified. (3 Rand. Com. Paper, § 1261.) 

Thus in the case before us the notary was not legally bound to notify 
Carr at all. It would have been sufficient had he simply sent the one notice 
to the First National Bank, which was the last indorser, and the latter would 
have had until the following business day to notify Carr. As the bank re- 
ceived its notice on Saturday, it would, under this rule, have until the follow- 
ing Monday to send its notice to defendant in error, for in such cases the in- 
tervening Sunday is not to be counted. (Bank vs. Chapin, 3 Pick. 180; A g- 
new vs. Bank, 2 Har. & G. 478; and many cases cited in 7 Cent. Dig. § 1169.) 

It is claimed, however, that this doctrine should not be applied to a case 
like this, where the last indorser had received and indorsed the note simply 
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for collection. It will be remembered that the indorsements themselves were 
not such as to disclose that the Lincoln bank was an indorsee for collection 
only. Carr had indorsed the note in blank, and the Lincoln bank had in- 
dorsed it merely so that its correspondent might collect, and there was noth- 
ing to indicate to the notary but that the Lincoln bank was the holder as 
well as the last indorser. But aside from this, no authority is cited for the 
exception contended for by the plaintiff in error in the case of indorsers who 
hold for collection only. 

On the other hand, there is ample support for the proposition that it is 
sufficient to notify such indorsers in the same way as other last indorsers are 
notified, and that prior indorsers may be held by virtue of the usual notice 
from them. 

Carmena vs. Bank, 1 La. Ann. 369; Bank vs. Hathaway, 5 Mete. (Mass.) 
212; Brown vs. Ferguson, 4 Leigh, 39, 24 Am. Dec. 707; Linn vs. Horton, 17 
Wis. 151; 3 Rand. Com. Paper, §§1241, 1262; Boyer vs. Richardson, 52 Neb. 
156, 71 .N. W. 981, cited by defendant in error, in no way conflict with the 
foregoing. The court there was simply considering the effect of an indorse- 
ment for collection on the title to a note, and held that such an indorsee ac- 
quired no right of action against a prior indorser. 

But it is contended that the “First National Bank has never so notified 
Carr. * * * They simply attended to the courtesy of seeing that Carr 
finally got a letter that was sent to them in their care, without even knowing 
its contents. ” 

If it had developed that the letter which the bank delivered to Carr by its 
messenger was not in fact a notice of dishonor, and none other had been sent, 
he, of course, would have been released from liability. In taking the course 
it did, the bank might have been assuming some risk, though it must be re- 
membered that its agent claimed to have mailed a separate letter to Carr, 
and testified that it was their custom, out of ample caution, to adopt in such 
cases both methods of notification. 

But since the letter delivered to Carr was complete and sufficient notice 
of dishonor, we are unable to see how it can profit defendant in error that it 
was not actually prepared by the clerks or officers of the Lincoln bank. The 
latter had a right to employ such agencies as it saw fit, both in the prepara- 
tion and delivery of the notice. Among others, it had a right to adopt and 
utilize the work of the notary employed by its correspondent bank at Seward. 
The form of the notice and the time of its delivery are the important ele- 
ments. Who may have prepared it, provided it was done by authority, we 
deem unimportant. It seems to us, therefore, that this letter from the notary, 
received by the Lincoln bank in the due course of mail, and sent by it with a 
notation of his office address to defendant in error on the next business day, 
was a sufficient compliance with the rules of the law merchant, as well as 
with the requirements of our statute. 

********** 

Where a note or bill is sent by the holder to an agent in another town for 
presentment to the maker, the agent is allowed one day to post the notice of 
dishonor to his principal, and the latter is entitled to an additional day to 
send notice to the last indorser, and the agent is not required to notify the 
indorser directly, though this would afford them earlier notice. (Ellis’ Adm’r 
vs. Bank, 7 How. [Miss.] 294, 40 Am. Dec. 63; Lawson vs. Bank, 1 Ohio St. 
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206; Church vs. Barlow, 9 Pick. 547; Bank vs. Goddard, 5 Mason, 366, Fed. 
Cas. No. 917; Bank vs. Ayers, 7 N. J. Law, 130, 11 Am. Dec. 535; Rand. Com. 
Paper, § 1262.) 

If, therefore, in the case at bar, the notary had sent the notice of dishonor 
directly to the plaintiff in error, and she had received it in the due course of 
mail, and presented her notice to defendant in error by the time the bank’s 
messenger reached him, she would have been within the letter of the lex 
mercatori. Can it make any legal difference that her place in the transac- 
tion was taken by her agent, the First National Bank? The Seward notary 
might well have thought that he was complying with this rule in sending the 
notice to the Lincoln bank, for the indorsements were such as to indicate that 
it was the bolder. 

And as was well stated by Ross, /., in Bank vs. Wood, 51 Vt. 471, 31 Am. 
Rep. 692, where a notice of dishonor, sent to the wrong address, and thence 
forwarded, was held sufficient: “All the rules requiring the holder to use 

diligence to ascertain the residence of the indorser, and to leave notice at his 
place of business or residence, when they reside in the same town, or to mail 
notice as soon as the day following the day of the maturity of the note, ad- 
dressed to him at his place of residence, when they reside in different towns, 
are made and enforced, that the indorser may be informed that his liability 
on the note has not been discharged by the party whose duty it was to pay 
the note at maturity. When, therefore, the indorser in fact receives notice 
in due season that the note has been duly presented for payment and pro- 
tested, the purpose of the law has been accomplished, although the holder of 
the note has not complied with one of the established rules in regard to the 
use of diligence in giving notice.” 

It seems to us that in this case both the purpose and the letter of the 
law have been complied with, and we are forced to the conclusion that the 
learned trial judge erred in finding for the defendant. We recommend that 
the judgment be reversed, and remanded for further proceeding according 
to law. 



PROTEST— NOT1NO— DESTRUCTION OF MEMORANDUM. 

Court of Appeals of Kentucky, Jnnuary21 t 1903. 

MORELAND’S ADM'R., et al. vs. CITIZENS’ SAVINGS BANK. 

If the instruments of protest are not written shortly after the demand and protest, the not- 
ing of initial protest is necessary as a basis for the *anie.* 

Where a notary indorsed on a bill of exchange the words “ Protested for non-payment,” and 
added the day of the mouth and year, and affixed his official signature ; Held, a suffi- 
cient noting. 

After the formal protest has been filled out a destruction of the original memorandum will 
uot invalidate the protest. 



This was an action upon bills of exchange, for $5,000, $3,000, and $3,200 
respectively, and the persons sought to be held liable were the accom- 
modation drawer and indorser, who claimed that the law was not ob- 
served in noting protest, giving notice of protest, and writing the instruments 
of protest by the notaries public. As to one of the bills the claim was made 

♦The Negotiable Instruments Law provides, “When a bill has been duly noted, the protest 
may be subsequently extended as of the date of the noting.” 
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that it was not protested until the day after maturity. I. N. Parish, notary 
public, protested the bills for $5,000 each on the days of their maturity, and 
indorsed on them, “Protested for non-payment,” and, in addition to that 
gave the day of the month and year, to which indorsement he affixed bis of- 
ficial signature. W. H. Moore was the notary who protested the bill for 
$3,000 and the one for $3,200. No memorandum noting the protest was left 
attached to either of the bills by the notary, nor was such indorsement made 
upon them. Either on the day the bills were protested or on a subsequent 
day the instruments of protest were written, but the notices of protest were 
duly mailed to the drawer and indorser of the several bills on the days they 
were protested. 

Payntkr, J. (omitting part of the opinion) : The first thing we will con- 
sider is whether the noting by Parish was sufficient. The authorities seem to 
be agreed that the noting or initial protest was unknown to the law as dis- 
tinguished from the protest, but that it has grown into practice within recent 
years. It seems to be well established that, if the instruments of protest are 
not written shortly after the demand and protest, the noting or initial protest is 
necessary as a basis for the instrument of protest. (2 Dan. Neg. Inst. [4th 
Ed.] § 939.) 

This court in Read vs. Bank, 1 T. B. Mon. 93, 15 Am. Dec. 86, had under 
consideration the question as to the necessity of noting. The Court said : 
“ The protest was drawn up so soon as the ordinary course of business would 
permit, or at least in sufficient time to supersede the necessity of noting the 
bill at the moment.” 

The court seemed to be of the opinion that, if the instrument of protest 
was written as soon as the ordinary course of business would permit, or at 
least in sufficient time to supersede the necessity of noting the bill at the mo- 
ment, then those sought to be held liable were bound. We are of the opin- 
ion that the indorsements which Parish made on the bills were sufficient. 

The facts as to the bills protested by Parish differ somewhat from those pro- 
tested by Moore. We will not go into the discussion of the question of the com- 
petency of evidence to prove the course of business of notaries in protesting pa- 
per; neither is it necessary for us to determine whether the instruments of pro- 
test were written on the day the bills matured, or on a subsequent day ; hence 
the necessity is obviated of determining whether the proof is sufficient to im- 
peach Jhe dates of the instruments of protest, they bearing dates that the bills 
matured. If the noting of protest was made, the instruments of protest could 
have been prepared thereafter. Moore testified that when he protested the 
bills he attached to each of them a memorandum showing the protest, but 
when the instruments of protest were written he destroyed it, as he had no 
further use for it. 

Counsel for appellee urges that the preservation of these slips was essen- 
tial to the validity of the protest in extenso , as they form a necessary part of 
the record in establishing the steps that must be taken in order to fix liability 
upon the drawer and indorser. The object of noting is to have a record from 
which the instrument of protest can be written, so a notary will not be re- 
quired to rely upon his memory as to the facts. If the noting was made, the 
destruction of it, whether it was purposely or accidently done, could not 
invalidate the instrument of protest which was based upon it. It preserves 
the right of the notary to prepare that instrument, and, when done, the es- 
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sential steps have been taken to fix the liability upon the accommodation 
drawer and indorser. 

The bill having been protested for non-payment and notice having been 
given to the drawer and indorser, the noting having taken place, and the in- 
strument of protest having been executed, the liability of the drawer and in- 
dorser was fixed. The destruction of the paper upon which the noting was 
made could not relieve them of the liability that had attached by the neces- 
sary act of the notary. 

DELAY IN riiESKNTING CHECK— WHEN NOT A DEFENSE. 

Supreme Court of Iowa, February 12, 1903. 

FITZ V8. KENNEDY. 

Delay in presenting a cneok given for the price of property purchased is no defense in an 
action to recover the value of such property in the absence of proof of injury caused by 
the delay. 



This was an action to recover the value of a horse. 

Weaver, J. (omitting part of the opinion) : It is next urged that the 
check received by plaintiff was not presented for payment in due time, and 
that the court erred in not so charging the jury. It must be remembered that 
the plaintiffs claim is based on the allegation that he sold the horse to defend- 
ant, and not to Amheim, and that he received Arnbeim’s check simply as 
conditional payment of the purchase price ; and this, under the issues and 
instructions of the court, the jury found to be true. 

The defendant’s answer is a simple denial. There is no plea that plaintiff, 
by any delay in presenting the check for payment, has worked any loss or 
injury to the defendant, nor any claim that an earlier presentation would 
have resulted in its payment. 

It should also be remembered that the action is not brought upon the 
check, nor is it sought to charge defendant as a drawer or indorser of such 
instrument. The action, as we have seen, is against the defendant as the 
purchaser for the contract price. To that charge we have simply a denial — 
no plea of payment, or counterclaim for damages for failure to present the 
check in due time. 

Upon the only issue presented, the jury has found for the plaintiff; and, 
upon such finding, we see no reason why he is not entitled to recover. It is 
said, however, the court should have directed the jury that, unless they found 
the check was presented for payment within a reasonable time, there could 
be no recovery. 

We think there was no error in this respect. It appears, without dispute, 
that the check was received late in the afternoon of Friday, and that plain- 
tiff, who lives in the country, brought the check to town on Monday, and put 
it in course of collection — the bank on which it was drawn being in another 
county — and that, on being presented, payment was refused for want of funds. 

Failure to promptly present a bill of exchange for payment works a dis- 
charge of the indorser, without reference to the resulting damage or preju- 
dice, but this rule does not hold good with reference to ordinary bank checks. 

If a man buys property and pays for it by a bank check, some prejudice 
must be shown, before a mere delay in presenting it for payment will operate 
to discharge the debt. (Stewart vs. Smith, 17 Ohio St. 83; Bradford vs. Fox, 
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38 N. Y. 289 ; Burkhalter vs. Bank, 42 N. Y. 538 ; Parsons’ Bills & Notes, 
72-74; Henshaw vs. Root, 60 Iud. 220.) 

If the bank upon which the check was drawn had closed its doors during 
the alleged delay, with a balance applicable to the payment of such check 
due to the drawer, then there would be a presumption of prejudice to him; 
but if the check is dishonored for want of funds, and there is no pretense 
that an earlier demand would have been honored, or where the drawer has 
himself withdrawn the deposit against which the check was made, then there 
is no such presumption. Men cannot buy property and pay for it in legal 
presumptions of that kind. (Bell vs. Alexander, 21 Gratt 1; Shaffer vs. 
Maddox, 9 Neb. 205; Pack vs. Thomas, 51 Am. Dec. 138; Emery vs. Hobson, 
63 Me. 32; True vs. Thomas, 16 Me. 36; Daniel on Neg. Inst. Sec. 1589; 
Fletcher vs. Pierson, 69 Ind. 281, 35 Am. Rep. 214.) 

Plaintiff having shown that he did present the check, and that there were 
no funds on deposit to meet it, we think he made a prima fade case, entitling 
him to recover, in the absence of a plea or proof that any loss or damage had 
been occasioned by want of an earlier presentation. 



KNOWLEDGE OF CASHIER— WHEN NOT IMPUTED TO BANK . 

United Staten Circuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, November 3, 1902. 

BANK OP OVERTON V8. THOMPSON. 

The Cashier of a bank sold cattle in which he and complainant were jointly iuterested, 
receiving payment in a draft and credit slip payable to the bank. These he deposited 
to his own credit, and Collected and thereafter checked out the entire amount, and con- 
verted it to his own use. He transacted the entire business on behalf of both the bank 
and himself, and no one else connected with the bank had any knowledge of complain- 
ant’s interest in the cattle or their proceeds. Held , that the bank was not chargeable 
with notice that complainant had any interest in the fund deposited, and occupied no 
trust relation to him which rendered it accountable for such interest. 



One G. S. Hardinger, who was the Cashier of the Bank of Overton, sold 
certain stock of which he was the joint owner with one Thompson, and 
received the money therefor, which he deposited in the bank to his individual 
account, and afterwards withdrew and applied to his own purposes. About 
the same time he embezzled moneys belonging to the bank, and afterwards 
ceased to be its Cashier. 

Before Sanborn and Thayer, Circuit Judges and Lochren, District Judge. 

Lochren, D. J. (omiting part of opinion) : It is claimed on behalf of the 
complainant that as Hardinger certainly had full knowledge of complainant’s 
interest in the cattle, and in the money for which Hardinger sold them, and 
as he was the Cashier of the defendant bank, when, as such, he took into 
that bank the deposit made there by himself as an individual depositor, his 
knowledge of all the facts connected with the rights of the complainant to 
that money is imputable to that bank, under the well-settled general rule that 
the knowledge of an agent, or notice to an agent, while acting within the 
scope of his authority, is notice to his principal, because within that scope he 
is the alter ego of the principal, and because the law will presume that the 
agent performed his duty to disclose to his principal all notice to himself 
necessary to his principal’s protection or guidance. The officer of a corpora- 
tion, like a Cashier of a bank, is such agent. There are, however, well-set- 
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tied exceptions to this rule, where notice or knowledge on the part of the 
agent will not be imputed to the principal, and one of these is “ where the 
agent’s relations to the subject-matter, or his previous conduct, render it cer- 
tain that he will not disclose it.” (Mecliem, A g. § 721.) “ In such cases the 

presumption is that the agent will conceal any fact which might be detrimen- 
tal to his own interests, rather than that he will disclose it. ” (Id. § 723 ; 
Koehler vs. Dodge, 31 Neb. 329,336, 47 N. W. 913, 28 Am. St. Rep. 518; Bank 
vs. Sharpe, 40 Neb. 123, 127, 58 N. W. 734; Benton vs. Bank [Mo.] 26 S. W. 
975; Bank vs. Lovitt, 114 Mo. 519, 21 S. W. 825.) In the case last cited it is 
said: 

‘ ‘ An officer of a banking corporation has a perfect right to transact his 
own business at the bank of which he is an officer, and in such transaction 
his interest is adverse to the bank, and he represents himself, and not the bank. 
The law is well settled that, when an officer of a corporation is dealing with it 
in his individual interest, the corporation is not chargeable with his uncom- 
municated knowledge of facts derogatory to his title to the property which 
is the subject of the transaction. ” 

Notwithstanding some dicta and one decision (Bank vs. Blake [C. C.] 60 
Fed. 78) to the contrary, it is fairly well settled that knowledge of an agent, 
actually concealed from his principal, while the agent is dealing with the 
principal on his own account, is not to be imputed to the principal, even 
though the agent, assuming to act as such, did whatever was done on the part 
of the principal in the transaction with himself, if disclosure of the matter 
concealed would have had a tendency to defeat his purposes. His position 
would be as antagonistic to his principal, and his motive for concealment as 
great as, and easier of accomplishment than, if he were dealing with the 
principal directly, or with another agent. In Innerarity vs. Bank, 139 Mass. 
332, 1 N. E. 282, 52 Am. Rep. 710, the court says: 

“ While the knowledge of an agent is ordinarily to be imputed to the prin- 
cipal, it w'ould appear now to be well established that there is an exception 
to the construction or imputation of notice from the agent to the principal 
in case of such conduct by the agent as raises a clear presumption that he 
would not communicate the fact in controversy, as where the communication 
of such a fact would necessarily prevent the consummation of a fraudulent 
scheme which the agent was engaged in perpetrating. (Kennedy vs. Green, 
3 Mylne and K. 699 ; Cave vs. Cave, 15 Ch. Div. 639 ; In re European Bank, 
5 Ch. App. 358 ; In re Marseilles Extension Ry. Co. 7 Ch. App. 161 ; Bank vs. 
Harris, 118 Mass. 147; Loring vs. Brodie, 134 Mass. 453.) One of the most 
recent cases on this point is Dillaway vs. Butler, 135 Mass. 479. A, to whom 
B was indebted, advised C to lend money to B on the security of a mortgage 
of personal property, and acted as C’s agent in completing the transaction. 
With the money thus obtained, B paid A the debt he owed him. Both A 
and B acted in fraud of Gen. St. c. 118, §§ 89, 91, but C had no knowledge of 
the fraud. It was held that the knowledge of A was not, in law, imputable 
to C, although A had acted for C in the negotiation.” 

********** 

In the present case, Hardinger, for his own purposes, and without the 
knowledge of any one else connected with the defendant bank, deposited the 
proceeds of the sale of the cattle, as his own money, in defendant bank, and, 
while the facts remained wholly unknown to any one connected with the 
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bank but himself, by his own act he withdrew the same money from the 
bank. As depositor, both in making and withdrawing the deposit, his inter- 
ests were adversary to the bank. If he was engaged in defrauding the com- 
plainant, the presumption is that he would not disclose to the bank his fraud, or 
complainant’s interest in the fund, and the evidence of the actual fact corres- 
ponds to this presumption. The bank had no knowledge of any interest of com- 
plainant in the fund, and was under no obligation to him. The complain- 
ant, by authorizing Hardinger to sell the cattle, authorized him to receive the 
money for them and to care for it. In caring for it, he placed it temporarily 
in defendant bank, but retained, as he properly might, the control over it, 
and afterwards resumed, as he had a right to, the possession of it. If it was 
a trust fund, Hardinger was the complainant's trustee. He might put it in a 
bank, and remove it at his discretion to another bank, or put it in his pocket. 



DRAFTS DRAWN BY AGENT— WANT OF AUTHORITY— DUTY OF BANK. 

Supreme Court of Nebraska, January 21, 1903. 

BAE8CHLIN, et at. V8. CHAMBERLAIN BANKING HOUSE. 

In case of a draft made through a bank by. an agent on a plea by the drawee of bad faith 
upon the bank’s part, and when there is evidence showing knowledge by it of the rela- 
tions of the drawer and drawee, evidence tending to show a misappropriation of the 
proceeds of the draft by the agent for the bank’s benefit, and with its knowledge, should 
be admitted. 

Where a former agent, without actual authority, and with nothing due him, has drawn on 
his former principal through a bank instructed by the principal to pay such drafts, it is 
the bank’s duty, as soon as it learns of the agent’s lack of authority, to retain any pro- 
ceeds of the draft which have not been paid out. 

In a suit by a bank to recover for the amount paid on such a draft, it can recover only the 
amount paid before receiving notice of the agent’s want of authority. That the remain- 
der had been previously placed to the agent’s credit in the bank is not sufficient. 

(Syllabus by the Court. ) 



This was an action on a draft drawn by on© House upon the defendants, 
Baescblin & Shuman, and alleged by plaintiff to have been cashed for the 
defendants at their request, and under an agreement that they would honor 
and pay such drafts by House, who was their agent at Tecumseh, Neb., in 
the purchase of poultry. 

The points decided are stated in the official syllabus given above. 



LIABILITY OF STOCKHOLDER TO BANK— TRANSFER OF STOCK— WHEN 
KNOWLEDGE OF OFFICER NOT IMPUTED TO BANK— LIEN UPON STOCK. 

Supreme Court of Georgia, Dec. 13, 1902. 

PEOPLE'S BANK OP TALBOTTON vs. EXCHANGE BANK OF MACON. 

1. A bank, the charter of which provides that the total liability to it of any person “ for bor- 
rowed money * * * shall at no time exceed one-tenth part of the capital stock of 
said bank paid in,” and also that the stock of any stockholder in snch bank “ shall be 
held bound to the bank for any dues or other indebtedness by said stockholder to the 
bank,” and it shall have a lien “ upon the same superior to all other liens,” has, by vir- 
tue of its charter, a lien of the highest dignity upon the stock of a stockholder to an 
amount not exceeding ten per cent, of the capital stock of the bank actually paid in, 
notwithstanding it may have violated the terms of its charter by loaning to such stock - 
holder a sum largely in excess of that which it was thereby authorized to permit him to 
borrow. 
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2. Where the charter of the bank further provides that no assignment of stock shall be valid , 

as against it, unless a formal transfer of the same be made on its books, it is the right 
of the bank to treat a stockholder as the true owner of stock issued to him, and to deal 
with him accordingly, until it receives notice that the stockholder has assigned his 
stock to a third person ; alilrr, aftpr notice is brought home to the bank, even though 
there has been no attempt on his part to secure a formal transfer of the stock upon its 
books. 

3. A corporation is not to be charged with notice of facts of which its president acquires 

knowledge while dealing in his private capacity and in his own behalf with third per- 
sons ; nor is knowledge on his part thus acquired imputable to the corporation when, 
acting through another official, it deals with him at arm’s length, as with any other in- 
dividual representing himself alone. 

4. While a bank which has violated its charter by allowing a stockholder to borrow a sum 

of money larger than that which it was authorized to loan him cannot, as against 
an assignee of such stockholder, assert a lien for a greater amount than that providea 
for in its charter, yet it is not the right of the assignee, if unwilling to himself pay the 
amount necessary to discharge the lien, to demand a transfer of the stock on the books 
of the bank until his assignor has fully paid all of his indebtedness to the bank which 
was contracted prior to the date it received notice that he had assigned his stock, (a) 

< In an accounting to determine whether such indebtedness has been fully paid off, the 
sole inquiry should be whether or not the bank has applied payments make by the as- 
signor as he directed, or, in the absence of any direction on his part, in the manner pre- 
scribed by law. ( b ) The assignee has no right to insist that payments shall be applied 
otherwise than as the assignor directed, or that a credit voluntarily given to him by the 
bank, to which he was not entitled, shall go to the extinguishment of a debt arising be- 
fore it received notice that he had assigned his stock, rather than to the discharge of an 
indebtedness thereafter contracted by him. 

(Syllabus by the Court.) 



This action was brought to compel the People’s Bank of Talbotton to transfer 
on its books certain shares of its stock, owned by one Estes, who had pledged 
the same with the Exchange Bank of Macon as collateral security. The 
People’s Bank defended on the ground that Estes was indebted to it in a 
large sum, and that by its charter it had a lien upon his stock for such in- 
debtedness. The points decided are stated in the official syllabus given above. 



CONDENSED LEGAL DECISIONS OP INTEREST TO BANKS. 



ACTS OF CASHIER-DEPOSITS IN OTHER BANKS-M1S APPROPRIATION- 
CASHIER'S A UTHORITY- REPUDIA TION— ESTOPPEL — A CTIONS — IN- 
STRUCTION. 

Where the Cashier of plaintiff bank had directed defendant bank to ap- 
ply plaintiff’s deposit to the payment of a loan to the Cashier, and there was 
no evidence of any understanding between the Cashier and any of the de- 
fendant’s officers when the deposit was made that it should be so applied, an 
instruction, in an action to recover the deposit, that if plaintiff’s deposit ac- 
count with defendant was begun and agreed to be made on the part of the 
Cashier, and was accepted on the part of defendant’s officers, with the inten- 
tion or understanding on the part of the Cashier and any one of defendant’s 
officers that the deposit should be used to satisfy the loan made or to be 
made by defendant to Cashier, then the jury should find for plaintiff, was 
properly refused. 

Where there was no proof that defendant bank had any knowledge of the 
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want of authority of plaint iff’s Cashier to direct the application of plaintiff’s 
deposit with defendant to the Cashier’s own indebtedness to defendant, and 
there was positive evidence that defendant’s officers knew nothing of the 
Cashier’s misappropriation of the money, and defendant claimed that plaint- 
iff was estopped to recover the money so applied, it was not error for the 
court to fail to condition such estoppel on the fact of defendant's ignorance 
as to the Cashier’s authority. 

Plaintiff’s Cashier, who was insolvent, instructed defendant bank to apply 
plaintiff’s deposit in payment of his individual notes, which was done; and 
at the end of the month defendant sent plaintiff a statement showing the 
payment. It was the duty of plaintiff’s bookkeeper and toller to examine 
such statements, and the bookkeeper and at least one director examined the 
statement; and the director questioned the Cashier in regard to the items, 
and testified that he was not satisfied with the answers given. The Cashier 
remained with plaintiff at least six months thereafter, and several months 
later became a fugitive from justice, subsequent to which, plaintiff sued de- 
fendant to recover the money misapplied. Held , that it was the duty of 
plaintiffs officers to examine defendant’s statement, and to have notified de- 
fendant of any want of authority of the Cashier within reasonable time, and 
that plaintiff, by its failure so to do, was precluded from recovering the money. 

Iron City Nat. Bank of Llano vs. Fifth Nat. Bank of San Antonio, 71 S. W. 
Rep. (Tex.) 612. 



COLL ECTIONS—DEBTO R AND CREDITOR— APPEAL— RECORD— CONCLUSION 

OF FACT. 

Plaintiff drew a draft on its debtor, and sent it to defendant’s assignor, a 
banker, for collection. The drawee paid it with a check on the bank of such 
banker, where the drawer had sufficient funds to meet it, and the amount 
was charged to the account of such drawer, and a draft issued on another 
bank, and mailed to plaintiff. Before such draft reached plaintiff, the 
banker assigned to defendant, and the bank on which the draft was drawn 
refused to pay it. When the bank failed money more than sufficient to pay 
such draft passed to the assignee. There was no evidence of course of deal- 
ing between plaintiff and defendant’s assignor, or of any instructions given 
by plaintiff. Held, that the relation between plaintiff and defendant’s 
assignor was merely that of debtor and creditor, and plaintiff had no claim to 
the money received by defendant as assignee of a trust fund. 

Peters Shoe Co. vs. Murray, 71 S. W. Rep. (Tex.) 977. 

PROMISSORY NOTES— CONSIDERATION— CONTEMPORANEOUS PAROL 

AGREEMENT. 

Code, Art. 13, §75, relative to negotiable instruments, provides that in 
order to constitute notice of an infirmity in an instrument, or defect in the 
title of the person negotiating the same, the person to whom it is negotiated 
must have had knowledge of the defect. Held, that in an action on a note 
by an indorsee thereon, a plea interposed by the maker that the notes were 
procured by the fraud of the payee, and delivered to the plaintiff in breach 
of faith, was insufficient, for failing to charge that plaintiff took the notes 
with the knowledge of fraud or breach of faith. 
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Recovery by an indorsee of a note, as against the maker, could not be de- 
feated by showing an agreement between the original parties that the same 
was not to be negotiated, whether the agreement was written or oral. 

One to whom notes are delivered by the payee as collateral is presumed to 
be a holder for value. 

Under the express provisions of Code, Art. 13, § 48, the maker of an ac- 
commodation note is liable to a bona fide holder, notwithstanding such holder 
at the time of taking the instrument knew him to be only an accommoda- 
tion party. 

Breach of an agreement which forms the consideration of a note is no de- 
fense against an indorsee who took the note for value before maturity, 
though he had knowledge of the contract, unless he was also informed of the 
breach. 

Notes indorsed by the secretary and treasurer of a corporation were prop- 
erly received in evidence as indorsed by the corporation, where it was shown 
that the corporation was accustomed to receive notes, checks, and drafts 
which were habitually indorsed by the secretary and treasurer under the 
same circumstances and in the manner that the notes in question were in- 
dorsed. 

Notice to a director of a banking corporation privately, or acquired by 
him generally through channels open to all persons, and which he does not 
communicate to his associates in the management of the corporation, is not 
binding on the same. 

Where in an action on notes, it appeared that they had been pledged by 
the payee, and indorsed to the plaintiff by the pledgee, and the defendant, on 
direct examination of plaintiff’s Cashier, had inquired into the circumstances 
under which plaintiff took the notes sued on, it was proper, on cross-exami- 
nation, to permit plaintiff to show witness the note for which the notes sued 
on were pledged as security, and to admit the same in evidence. 

On an issue whether a certain note had been discounted by a bank, it was 
error to admit a letter which accompanied the note when it was sent to the 
bank, and which tended to show that it had been discounted ; the effect of 
such a letter being to admit the unsworn statement of a third party. 

Such error was harmless; the party claiming that the note was not dis- 
counted not having objected to the subsequent admission of another letter 
in answer to the former, which tended to show that the note had been dis- 
counted. 

In an action on notes which had been pledged to secure certain other 
notes, and indorsed by the pledgee to plaintiff, it was proper to admit in re- 
buttal evidence as to what had been paid on the principal note. 

The issue being whether the note sued on by plaintiff bank had been sold 
to plaintiff, by another bank, or merely discounted, the passbooks of the 
maker with the first bank were properly admitted in evidence. 

It was error to allow an employee of the first bank, who had not made any 
entries in the passbook, to state that he understood that the entries therein 
showed a discount; the inference to be drawn from the entries being for the 
jury. 

In an action by a banking corporation on a note, against the maker, it is no 
defense that the bank had no authority to purchase the note. 

Black vs. First National Bank of Westminster, 54 At. Rep. (Md.) 88. 
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RAISED DRAFT— CERTIFICATION— PA YMENT— LIABILITIES-INSTRUCTIONS. 

A bank negligently certified a raised draft, which was thereupon deposited 
with another bank, which, relying on the negligent acts of the former bank 
in certifying, accepting, and paying the draft, parted with the moneys on the 
demand of its depositor. Held, that the first bank could not thereafter re- 
cover the amount back as moneys paid by mistake. 

Where a bank negligently certified a raised draft, and paid the amount of 
it to a bank with which the draft had been deposited, and which, with reli- 
ance on the acceptance, payment, and retention of the instrument by such 
bank, paid the depositor, its liability rests on the estoppel arising from its 
subsequent acts, and from its negligence until it was too late to protect the 
bank with which the draft was deposited or itself from loss, and not on the 
mere certification. 

Whether a bank which paid a depositor on the faith of a raised draft 
which had been certified by another bank and sent to the clearing-house 
acted in good faith in paying such draft to its depositor, is a question for the 
jury, to be determined on the rules of the clearing- house and the evidence. 

Continental Nat. Bank of New York vs. Tradesmen’s Nat. Bank of New 
York, 65 N. E. Rep. (N. Y.) 1108. 



NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 

[Edited by John Jennings. B. A., LL. B.; Barrister, Toronto.] 



DEBTOR AND CREDITOR-PREFERENCE— COLLUSION-PRESSURE— THE BANK 

ACT-COMPANY LAW— MORTGAGE BY DIRECTORS— RATIFICATION— B. C. 

COMPANIES ACTS. 

ADAMS <fc BURNS vs. THE BANK OP MONTREAL (32 Supreme Court Rep., p. 719). 

Statement op Facts : The action was to set aside a mortgage by the 
Kootenay Brewing, Malting and Distilling Company to the bank, and assign- 
ment of book debts by the company to the bank, and a judgment recovered 
by the bank against the company, on the grounds that (1) The mortgage was 
voluntary, fraudulent and void under the statute of Elizabeth; (2) that it 
was void as a fraudulent preference ; (3) that it had not been executed in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the Companies Act ; (4) that the assignment 
of debts was void for the same reasons, and also as being in contravention of 
the Bank Act; (5) that the judgment was voluntary, fraudulent and void 
under the statute of Elizabeth ; and it was contended that the moneys re- 
ceived by the bank on sale of the assets and collections of the book debts 
were exigible uhder the executions of the plaintiffs. An order was claimed 
against the bauk for the payment of the amount to be levied under the exe- 
cutions. 

Judgment: The courts below held that as there was good consideration 
for the mortgage, and as it was given under pressure, that it should not be 
set aside, although it comprised the whole of the debtor’s property and was 
given at a time that the mortgagor was in insolvent circumstances to the 
knowledge of the mortgagee and the mortgage had the effect of depriving 
other creditors of their remedy. It was also held that the mortgage, which 
had been made by the directors without proper authority, had been legally 
* 4 
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ratified by a subsequent resolution of the shareholders of the company. The 
plaintiffs appealed. After hearing counsel for the parties the court reserved 
judgment and on a subsequent day dismissed the appeal with costs. 

TRESPASS-CUTTING AND REMOVING TIMBER— MEASURE OF DAMAGES— 
WRONGFUL AND WILFUL ACTS. 

UNION BANK OF CANADA vs. RIDEAU LUMBER COMPANY (4 Ontario Law ReportB, p. 72 1 ) . 

Statement of Facts: This was an action brought by the plaintiffs for 
an injunction and damages against the defendants. The plaintiffs held the 
licenses of certain timber limits as security of the indebtedness of a firm — 
Messrs. McCrae Bros. & Company. The defendants, after express notice 
given to them by the plaintiffs, had entered upon the premises covered by 
the licenses, and had cut and removed considerable quantities of timber. 
Judgment was given in favor of the plaintiffs for an injunction with refer- 
ence to damages which had been assessed on the principle applicable to the 
case of an innocent trespass. On appeal it had been directed that the plaint- 
iffs were entitled to damages on the more severe principle applicable where 
the trespass was a wilful and wanton one. Upon this appeal judgment was 
taken to the Court of Appeal. 

Judgment: The judgment was delivered by G arrow, J. A. 

The defendants have been guilty of a wilful and wanton trespass, inas- 
much that the action complained of was committed after actual notice given 
on the ground to the defendant’s manager and jobbers that they w r ere tres- 
passing. Measure of damages, therefore, must be according to the more se- 
vere principle, and the proper rules to apply in ascertaining the damages in 
the present case are: 

(1) The value of the timber after it was severed and manufactured, as far 
as it was manufactured, while on the timber limits of the plaintiffs, imme- 
diately before the defendants removed it. Such value may be conveniently 
ascertained by taking into account the amount for which the defendants af- 
terwards sold the articles, less the cost of carriage, and excluding the cost of 
severing and manufacturing. 

(2) Such sum (if any) as represents the extent to which the timber limits 
themselves may have been injured for the purpose of working or selling 
them, by reason of their having been partially denuded by the acts of the 
defendants, because it may well be that, over and above the value of the tim- 
ber taken, a serious injury may have been done to the value of the timber left, 
and, in order that the plaintiffs may be fully compensated, this should be 
taken into account. 

(3) Such further and other damages as the plaintiffs may show, or have 
shown in case no further evidence is offered, resulted to the timber limits in 
question by the acts of the defendants ; such, for instance, and by way of 
illustration, as wasteful methods in cutting, manufacturing, and otherwise 
using or destroying, not merely the trees taken, but those left, if those left 
were cut down or injured; also damages, if any, for using the surface to pass 
and repass, and for cutting and making roads, etc., all of which were of 
course wrongful and included in the trespasses complained of, and are not 
necessarily included in the value of the articles themselves, the chief element 
in determining the plaintiff’s compensation. 
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PROMISSORY NOTE— DURESS— VERDICT OF JURY. 

WE8TERN BANK OF CANADA va. WILLIAM McGILL (32 8upreme Court Reports, p. 581). 

Statement op Facts : This was an action brought by the plaintiffs 
against the defendant, William McGill, for the amount of three notes total- 
ing $20,400. McGill had been the manager of plaintiff’s branch at Port Perry 
where heavy losses had been met with under the circumstances set out in the 
judgment of Mr. Justice Mills. The General Manager of the bank, apparently 
in orer to protect himself with his directors, had by threats of dismissal and 
criminal proceedings, induced McGill to sign the three notes sued upon, and 
to procure responsible endorsers therefor. Subsequently McGill refused to 
pay the notes on the ground that there was no valuable consideration for 
them, and that he had been induced to sign the notes under duress. 

Judgment: The judgment of the court, delivered by Mr. Justice Mills, 
was as follows : 

In this case Mr. McGill had been local manager of the Western Bank in 
Port Perry, for a period of several years. His difficulties began very shortly 
after his appointment. After he had entered upon his duties, application 
was made by Paxton, Tait & Co. for credit at the bank. They had been pre- 
viously customers of the Bank of Ontario, and were, at the time they made 
the application to the Western Bank, indebted to the Bank of Ontario for 
the sum of $20,000. McGill informed McMillan, who was the General Mana- 
ger of the Western Bank, that he did not think that Paxton, Tait & Co., 
were likely to prove desirable customers on account of their seriously embar- 
rassed circumstances. But Mr. McMillan, who knew the circumstances of 
Paxton, Tait & Co., nevertheless instructed McGill to give them credit to the 
extent of $5,000, and if their account proved satisfactory it might be in- 
creased to $10,000. McMillan received a fortnightly report of the business 
done at this branch, so that he knew exactly what the state of the various 
accounts were, as well as the financial standing of the parties. There were 
no specific instructions written by him to McGill, forbidding further ad vances 
or further accommodation of this company. High rates of interest were 
charged by the bank on these unsatisfied accounts, and the indebtedness 
grew very rapidly, not because of further advances having been made to 
them, but by reason of the high rate of interest charged. McMillan seems 
to have been a man violent in his language and imperious in his disposition, 
and he constantly addressed Mr. McGill as though he were in some way a very 
serious offender against the bank. His communications to McGill were based 
on this assumption, and so he succeeded in making McGill assume the respon- 
sibility of the indebtedness of Paxton, Tait & Co. and of Laing & Meharry, 
although McGill had no responsibility for these accounts, nor had he in any 
way profited by the advances which the bank made to the parties. 

McGill swears that McMillan had instructed him to credit Paxton, Tait & 
Co. with advances to the amount of $15,000 or $20,000 when he well knew 
what the financial standing and circumstances of this company were. McGill 
testified that in April, 1888, this company was largely indebted to the Bank 
of Ontario, and he did not know how their indebtedness of $20,000 to that 
bank could be satisfied out of the advances amounting to $5,000 or $10,000 
made by the Western Bank. McMillan terrorized McGill into giving his 
own note for $9,200 for the indebtedness of Paxton, Tait & Co. with good en- 
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dorsers, to whom he was instructed by McMillan to represent the note as a 
private loan for a private venture of his own, and upon this representation, he 
succeeded in getting Curts, Carnegie & Ross, to become his indorsers. In 
December, 1893, he was intimidated into giving the bank another note for 
$4,000, for a debt of Laing & Meharry who were customers of the bank, and 
in 1897 he became liable for $7,200 more. In none of these transactions had 
he any interest whatever; so that McMillan had intimidated him into making 
himself liable to the bank for upwards of $21,000. In fact, this seems to have 
been done by McMillan solely for the purpose of escaping any criticism by the 
directors in reference to these accounts. 

Mr. McGill was an officer of the bank at a salary which, for some time, 
was about $800 a year, and which at no time ever exceeded $1,000 a year, and 
it was a most unusual proceeding that he should have been pressed by a su- 
perior officer into making himself a surety for customers to whom large ad- 
vances had been made. He was dependent for his continuance in the service 
in the bank upon Mr. McMillan, and it would seem that this officer did not 
hesitate to use his power over McGill to force him to become surety for the 
accounts of customers of questionable financial soundness. McGill's testimony 
was that he had been charged by McMillan with having grossly violated his 
duties, that he was accused of having made himself criminally liable by 
what he had done. His own testimony was that he had discharged his duties to 
the best of his ability, and that he was not aware of any failure of duty on his 
part, as an officer of the bank, but he had no experience in the business of bank- 
ing, and he seemed not to have been well informed in respect to what he might 
or might not do in the discharge of his duty as local manager. He was quite 
ignorant as to whether he had incurred legal liabilities as manager of this 
branch, and so he was frightened by his superior officer into assuming large 
responsibilities by reason of the threat and intimidation to which he'was sub- 
jected. 

The jury heard the statements made by Mr. McGill and by Mr. McMillan, 
and they credited Mr. McGill's testimony and disbelieved the testimony of 
Mr. McMillan. The evidence leaves upon my mind the impression that they 
were not wrong in their verdict, and if so, Mr. McGill was not liable, because 
this was a promise without any consideration, not freely and voluntarily 
made, to answer for the debts of others. 

I concur in the conclusion reached by a majority of the Court of Appeal. 
The case was fairly submitted to the jury, and in my opinion the verdict 
ought to stand. It is one to which reasonable men might come. The jury 
found that the liability of Mr. McGill was not based upon his free and volun- 
tary action, but was procured through fear and undue influence of McMillan. 
The majority of the Court of Appeal thought the verdict right, and I do not 
dissent from their conclusion. I think the appeal should be dismissed. 



LOST BILL OF EXCHANGE— SECURITY TO BE OFFERED BY THE PLAINT- 
IFF SUING ON A LOST BILL. 

PILLOW & HERSEY COMPANY vs. LESPERANCE (Quebec Reports, 22 Superior Court, p. 213). 

The payee of a lost bill cannot demand payment of it upon offering simply 
to reimburse the maker of the bill if the bill is found, but must offer him se- 
curity against any claim or demand in respect of the lost bill. 
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This rule applies as well to the case of a bill which is non-negotiable and 
probably destroyed as to the case of a negotiable bill simply lost. 

Statement of Facts : The plaintiff sued the defendant in this action 
upon a lost bill, alleging that it was payable to its order, that it had never 
been negotiated nor endorsed by it, and that it had been lost and destroyed 
in the fire which consumed the Board of Trade building in Montreal. 

After the fire, and before the maturity of the lost bill, the plaintiff de- 
manded from the defendant a new bill, offering its personal guarantee that 
he would never be called on with respect to the lost bill. After the maturity 
of the lost bill, the plaintiff demanded from defendant payment, at the same 
time offering him the same personal guarantee. The defendant refused to 
make payment, and set up that he had never been made acquainted by affida- 
vit or otherwise that the bill had been lost in the Board of Trade fire, that he 
had always been ready to pay upon the return of the bill to him, and that af- 
ter its maturity he would have paid if the security offered by the plaintiff 
had been sufficient. 

At the trial the court held for the defendant with costs, but directed the 
amount of the bill should be paid upon the plaintiff furnishing a sufficient bond 
of indemnity. From this judgment an appeal was taken to the Superior 
Court, whose judgment was given by Langeliek, J. 

J udgment : There is no difficulty upon the facts of this case. The circum- 
stance with respect to the lost bill were made known for the first time at the 
preliminary inquiry; even then there was only the affirmation of the officers 
of the plaintiff company to establish them. Is the defendant obliged to ac- 
cept their mere statement and to make payment in consequence? Evidently 
not. He was perfectly justified in refusing to give another bill before the ma- 
turity of the first, and in refusing to pay the first so long as it was not pre- 
sented to him, and there was not given to him a proper bond of indemnity 
against any loss by reason of the lost bill. 

The plaintiff has cited some authorities to the effect that the holder of a 
lost bill is not obliged to give a bond of indemnity before obtaining another 
or in order to obtain payment where the bill claimed upon was non-negotiable 
or had been destroyed. But these authorities cannot hold in the face of our 
act respecting bills of exchange. This act, sections 68-69, says expressly that 
the holder of the lost bill ought in all cases to give a bond of indemnity to 
the maker if he wishes to obtain from him another bill or to obtain payment 
of the one which was lost. It makes no distinction between a case where it 
is lost, because it simply cannot be found, and where it is actually destroyed. 
Where the statute makes no distinction, the court ought not to distinguish. 
The plaintiff company has admitted impliedly in offering its personal guaran- 
tee that it ought to indemnify the maker, but that offer is not what is re- 
quired by the law, which requires a bond of indemnity. The plaintiff has 
offered only its guarantee which gives absolutely no additional security to 
the defendant. If the plaintiff had not given such guarantee, and the de- 
fendant after having paid the lost bill was sued in respect of it, it is evident 
he would have had recourse against the plaintiff. 

The judgment of the trial court is sustained and the appeal dismissed with 
costs. This is the unanimous decision of the court. 
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REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 



Questions in Banking Law— submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient general inter* 
est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable clutrge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents— to be sent promptly 
by mail. 



VALIDITY OF CITY BONDS TO DEFRAY EXPENSE OF REMOVING COUNTY 8EAT. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine: La Ports, lnd.„ March 0, 1903. 

Sir : A relative of mine bought some bonds of an Indiana city, which were issued for the 
purpose of aiding in defraying the expenses, such as litigation and the purchase of lots, inci- 
dent to the removal of the county seat to that city. This issue was authorized by the Legis- 
lature but some question has arisen relative to the power of the Legislature to authorize the 
issue of bonds. Is the act valid ? 8. G. 8. 

Answer . — While the general statutes of your State authorizing cities to 
aid public improvements or public works could scarcely be extended so as to 
empower the issue of bonds to defray the expenses of securing the location of 
the seat of justice therein, and of erecting the necessary buildings, neverthe- 
less, it would seem proper for the Legislature to authorize the city to do this 
so long as the constitution was not transgressed, and we do not believe it was 
in the incident which you mention. 



CONSIDERATION FOR A GUARANTY. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine : Omaha, Nebraska, March 10, 1903. 

Sir : I am interested in a wholesale store here, and one of our customers living in the 
western part of the State has been owing us a balance for some time. The note evidencing 
it had been renewed by taking up the old and giving new notes from time to time, and finally 
our traveling man insisted upon some security. This was forthcoming in the form of a guar- 
anty of the last note by a friend of the debtor, and l am anxious to know whether or not the 
guaranty is of any value, nothing having been paid the guarantor and our salesman having 
knowledge of the facts? T. G. N. 

Answer . — It is true that a guaranty must be upon some consideration, but 
although you do not say it, we infer that some extension of time in which to 
pay the debt was given the obligor at the time the guaranty was entered into. 
If this be true such extension and the relinquishment by your house of the 
right to immediately proceed to secure the collection of the debt would be 
sufficient consideration for the guaranty. 



DUTY OF BANK AS TO PRESENTING CHECK. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine : Montgomery, Ala., March 25, 1903. 

Sir : A bank at Louisville drew a draft on one of our citizens through us. We under- 
took to collect it and received in payment a check upon another bank here, which we pre- 
sented the next day but one after receiving it, and it was dishonored. We then undertook to 
again collect the draft from the drawee, but found that be had failed. To what extent are 
we liable under the circumstances ? E. N. B. 

Answer . — The duty of the bank, under the circumstances which you have 
stated, as to the drawer of the check, is governed by the principle of com- 
mercial law, but relative to the owner of the draft is governed by the law 
applicable, so if you were uegligent in presenting the check, and because of 
that negligence the drawer of the draft lost his debt, then you would be 
liable to him for the full extent of the loss, but if you were not negligent then 
you are not liable. The circumstances which you have stated are a little too 
meagre to warrant our furnishing a definite opinion as to whether or not you 
were negligent. 
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SUFFICIENCY OF NOTICE TO DISCHARGE MORTGAGE. 

Editor Banker 's Magazine : Mobile, Ala., March 23, 1903. 

Sir : We had a mortgage on a piece of Georgia land which matured, and the amount was 
paid to our teller over the counter of the bank, but was not placed to the credit of the morl - 
gagor nor was the mortgage discharged. A short time afterwards, the mortgagor claims that 
be wrote to the bank, requesting in the following language, ” 1 want you to take my note off 
the record.” We do not know whether the letter was ever received by the bank, but If it 
was, it was probably opened and destroyed by the teller to whom the money was paid. This 
teller absconded taking with him the money received from this mortgagor as well as that 
received from others. The mortgagor has become very angry over our neglect to discharge 
his mortgage, and now threatens suit to recover the penalty for failing to discharge a mort- 
gage. We wish to know whether he can recover anything? G. D. C. 

Answer . — We do not believe his request “ I want you to take my note off 
the record,” is such a request to discharge a mortgage as your statute requires 
shall precede a suit for the penalty for failing to discharge. 



SUFFICIENCY OF CHANGE OF OCCUPATION TO OBVIATE THE NECESSITY 
FOR FILING A CHATTEL MORTGAGE. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine : Oswego, N. Y., March 28, 1903. 

Sir : We have taken a chattel mortgage made to one of our customers as collateral to a 
loan to him. It has subsequently turned out that this mortgage was not Hied, but our custo- 
mer claims that he took possession of the property and still has possession of it. The facts 
are that the mortgage is on the furniture in the boarding house and that our assignor was 
one of the boarders. The claim is that the mortgagor gave the keys of the house to the 
mortgagee stating that all the furniture was his and that he was in possession. The mortga- 
gee remained as before permitting the mortgagor to live in the bouse, use the furniture, and 
continue to keep boarders as be previously had done. Is this enough to obviate the necessity 
for filing, or must the mortgage be filed ? E. B. D. 

Answer. —We think the mortgage should be filed. Your law provides that 
there must be an actual or continued change of occupation where the mort- 
gage has not been filed. This requirement we do not believe is met by the 
facts which you detail. 



CONSIDERATION FOR ENDORSEMENT. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine: Utica, N. Y., March 3, 1903. 

Sir : Several months ago we entrusted some bonds to one of our clerks to be taken to a 
prospective customer. Instead of taking them there he sold them. Adjusting the matter, 
his father gave us his note, payable in three months, and at the maturity of the note endorsed 
to us a note which had been made to him, we relinquishing the right to proceed against the 
son for his wrongful act. The father now claims that there was no consideration for this 
endorsement and the payee of the note having failed to take it up at maturity, we are seek- 
ing to recover from him. Do we stand to lose our money ? L. J. C. 

Answer . — The contract of endorsement is upon sufficient consideration 
and we believe the endorser liable, exactly as any other endorser would be. 



RIGHT TO RECOVER ON NOTE GIVEN BANK FOR ITS ACCOMMODATION. 
Editor Bankers' Magazine : Pittsburg, Pa., March 25. 1903. 

Sir : A bank in which a friend of mine is employed, being slightly embarrassed, prevailed 
upon one of its customers to loan him his credit by giving him bis note drawn to it. It was 
given, however, solely for the accommodation of the bank and under the agreement that it 
was not to be used by the bank unless it became absolutely necessary. The question has now 
arisen between us, there having teen no suit or any controversy about the matter, whether 
or not the bank can hold the maker liable upon this note ? F. E. P. 

Answer. — No. There was no consideration for the contract, and under 
the circumstances stated by you, no equities which would change the legal 
rule. 
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JOINT NOTE-LIABILITY OF INDIVIDUALS. 

Editor Banker s' Magazine : Republic, Wash., March 4, 19U3. 

Sir : A & B decided to open a store in this place under the style of A & Co., each putting 1 
an equal sum into the business. A conducts the business here ; B conducts a business under 
his own name in Minnesota. A note is given to the bank, viz.: “ Thirty days after date, for 

value received, we Jointly and severally promise to pay to the order of A & Co. dollars 

at C Bank. (8tgned.) L. M. A., J. N. B " 

A & Co. made an assignment before the note became due, and a few days later B assigned. 
After the estate of A & Co. is wound up and there still remains a balance unpaid on the note 
(a) can C Bank proceed against the individuals for the balance ; (b) can the bank take out a 
judgment against the individuals and rank on the estate of A & Co. at the same time? 

Hans Nix. 

Answer . — There appears to be no reason why the bank might not take a 
judgment against both A and B for the balance still due on the note. But 
as the note was given for a partnership debt, the judgment cannot be satisfied 
out of their individual property, until their individual creditors have first 
been paid ; for the rule is that individual creditors have the prior claim upon 
the individual assets. (Murrill vs. Neal, 8 Howard [U. S. Sup. Ct.J 414; Blair 
vs. Harrison, 57 Fed. Rep. 257; Richmond vs. Voorliees, 10 Wash. 316.) 



CHECK PAYABLE TO ORDER-LIABILITY OF DRAWEE BANK FOR GEN CINE- 
NESS OF SIGNATURE. 

Editor Banker*' Magazine : Peoria. III., March 5, 1903. 

Sir: Is drawee bank liable to the drawer for the genuineness of the endorsement of 
payee in the case of a check made payable to order ? 

If you answer in the affirmative, will you kindly give cases, preferably Illinois cases. 

William Hazzard, As*t. Cashier. 

Answer . — Where a check is drawn payable to order, the drawee bank is 
bound to ascertain the genuineness of the payee's indorsement, and if it pays 
upon a forged indorsement, it cannot discharge itself in account with the 
customer, for the only authority which the customer has conferred upon it is 
to pay on the order of the person he has named. (Robarts vs. Tucker, 16 Q. 
B. 509; Shipman vs. Bank of State of New York, 126 N. Y. 318.) In the case 
last cited the Court said: “It was the defendant's business to see to it that 

its depositor’s moneys were expended according to his directions, and every 
expenditure was at the defendant's risk if the direction being valid, and if the 
indorsement conveying title to the holder being genuine.” 

But while the drawee bank may not charge the check to the account of 
the drawer, it may recover the money from the person or bank receiving the 
same, as money paid under a mistake of fact. (Canal Bank vs. Bank of 
Albany, 1 Hill [N. Y.] 287; Third Nat. Bank vs. Allen, 39 Mo. 310; Rouvant 
vs. San Antonio Nat. Bank, 63 Tex. 610.) 



RIGHT TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF PROVISION IN MORTGAGE AS TO TIME 

FOR FORECLOSURE. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine : Portland, Me., March 21, 1900. 

Sir: A provision in a trust mortgage, in which we are interested. Is that foreclosure 
shall not be begun until six months after the mortgagor is in default. The mortgagor has 
made an assignment for creditors and we fear that the insolvency trustee may take advan- 
tage of this provision to prevent the mortgage trustee from getting possession of this prop- 
erty. Is there any danger of this ? S. D. B. 

Answer. — No. That provision is held by the courts to be purely for the 
benefit of the mortgagor and not one of which the mortgagor’s creditors or 
trustee in insolvency can take advantage. 
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COMMERCIAL PAPER AS AN ARTICLE OF PURCHASE 
AND SALE AND AS A BANK INVESTMENT. 



[Address delivered before the Philadelphia Chapter American Institute of Bank Clerks, by 
Georue E. Bartol, President of the Philadelphia Bourse.] 

During the Middle Ages it gradually became evident to the trading classes 
that the written promises to pay in the then customary form were inadequate and 
unsatisfactory for the growing needs of commerce ; established customs permitted 
counterclaims of debtors to be recognized and charged against the evidences of debt 
no matter by whom held. This practice destroyed the utility of the promissory note 
of the period, as naturally no third person would accept an obligation having no known 
or certain value. To overcome this difficulty the Lombards and the Venetians, who 
were the great merchants and bankers of the period, adopted a custom during the 
eleventh century, which became known as the “ Custom of Merchants,” and which in a 
short time became or had the force of law. Under this custom, notes, checks, drafts 
and bills of exchange, drawn in certain prescribed forms and in the hands of a bona 
fide purchaser, could be enforced against the maker to the full extent, regardless of 
any defenses or set-offs w hich the maker might have against the original holder ; 
instruments having this quality are 44 negotiable instruments ” in contra distinction 
to 14 non-negotiable instruments,” the maker of which may set off against the instru- 
ment, no matter by whom held, any claims the maker may have against the original 
owner which he could have set off if it had not been assigned. 

The subject of commercial paper, if viewed from all points, is a very broad one, 
and it is my intention to confine myself this evening to one branch only, viz.: that 
class of domestic commercial paper which is bought and sold by dealers and offered 
to banks as an investment ; such paper as is issued by business houses in the ordi- 
nary course of business for money or merchandise and which passes by delivery, when 
properly endorsed . 

This eliminates from our consideration all bank notes, certificates of deposit, 
checks, letters of credit, and bills of exchange on foreign countries, also all forms of 
obligations “ not negotiable ” in the ordinary sense of that term, and brings us down 
to practically two forms of commercial paper, viz. : promissory notes and domes- 
tic bills of exchange or drafts, after their acceptance by the drawer, when they are 
usually described as acceptances. 

It is proper to mention here that I am indebted to several authorities for many 
of the points I shall lay before you and particularly to that excellent hand-book pub- 
lished by Mr. J . S. McMaster, examiner for the New York State Banking Department, 
who, under the titles of 4 4 McMaster's Commercial Paper ”and “ McMa9ter's Irregular 
Commercial Paper,” has placed before us in convenient form many essential features 
of the subject. I am also indebted to the records of the Bradstreet Company for 
some of the statistics I shall later refer to. Naturally, a subject of this kind does not 
admit of much originality of treatment except in the method of presenting the 
facts. 

We will now take up in some detail the two forms of commercial paper I have 
particularly referred to, viewed from the standpoint of a dealer who buys and sells 
them and the bank which buys them for investment, and in order that we may treat 
the subject methodically I have divided it into the following general headings : 
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1. Requisites for negotiability, including regularity of issue. „ 

2. Irregularities. 

8. Proper bases for issue. 

4. Matters affecting value irrespective of negotiability and regularity. 

5. Causes of loss — business failures. 

6. Desirability for banks as a quick asset. Commercial paper versus bonds. 

7. Collateral loans. 

I.— Requisites for Negotiability, Including Regularity of Issue. 

The primary requisite of commercial paper is that it must be negotiable, that is, 
drawn in such form that in the hands of a bona fide holder, other than the original 
owner, it can be enforced for its full amount against the maker regardless of any 
set offs or defenses that the maker may have against the original owner. There is 
no obligatory, prescribed form for the two types I am discussing, but there are cer- 
tain well-known, orderly forms which are usually followed and with which you are 
all doubtless very familiar. There are, however, certain prerequisites without which 
they are non-negotiable instruments, and you will please bear in mind that I am re- 
ferring particularly and always to paper that a dealer would buy for resale. 

1. They must be in writing. The body of the instrument can be type written 
or printed, but the signatures must be written in ink. The title of a corporation 
may be stamped, the signature of the officer or officers executing it must be written, 
although a stamped signature such as a bank’s may bind the signer. 

2. The promise or order to pay must be unconditional and not contingent or quali- 
fied in any way. 

3. They must be payable in money and the sum must be clearly and definitely 
determinable. The amount to be paid must be stated in dollars. 

4. They must be payable on demand, or at a fixed time, or at a determinable fu- 
ture time, or at a time certain to occur. 

5. They must be drawn payable “ to order,*’ and the payee or payees must be 
named with such certainty as to be capable of identification. When endorsed by 
the payee or payees without restriction or qualification they become payable to 
bearer. 

There are other requirements which are of primary importance to the dealer and 
for which he is held liable, to wit : 

(a) The authenticity of the paper ; that is, the genuineness of the signatures and 
the power of the signers to execute a legal obligation. 

(b) The proper application of the money paid for the paper, as if through error 
or misplaced confidence payment should be made by the dealer to the wrong person, 
so that in fact the proceeds do not reach the obligors such fact can be set up in de- 
fence and be an effectual set-off to the original holder’s claim. 

You will note from the foregoing that the prerequisites I have referred to are 
matters of form which are important, but do not necessarily impair the ultimate 
value of the paper. Errors of form should be carefully guarded against by the 
dealer, as, while they may not result in loss, they impair negotiability and make the 
paper unsalable. Such errors in form are readily discoverable, and if through care- 
lessness they pass the scrutiny of the dealer they are sure to be discovered by the 
bank and the paper promptly returned. 

The requirements which I have referred to as of primary importance to the dealer 
are of vital consequence. For the first, authenticity cr genuineness, the dealer is 
held liable by the law to his vendee. A bank, therefore, purchasing paper from a 
dealer of good standing and means, holds his guarantee of its genuineness and au- 
thenticity, a guarantee having substantial value. For the second, if the obligors 
can establish and maintain a claim that value was not received for the obligation, 
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the dealer must stand liable to his vendee and make good his losses, himself taking up 
the paper and disputed claim against the obligors, as a dealer in selling paper gives 
by custom to the vendee his warrantee that be, the dealer, is a holder in due course. 

A holder in due course, as defined by the Negotiable Instruments Law is one 
who has taken a negotiable instrument under the following conditions : 

1. That it is complete and regular upon its face. 

2. That he became the holder before it was overdue, and without notice that it 
had been previously dishonored, if such was the fact. 

3. That he took it in good faith and for value. 

4. That at the time it was negotiated to him he had no notice of any infirmity in 
the instrument or defect in the title of the person negotiating it. 

So that, if a defect in the paper such as I have last referred to, namely, a coun- 
ter-claim, was set up, the dealer under his warrantee must hold his vendee harmless, 
and take the paper up. This is another guarantee of tangible value to a bank when 
buying paper of a dealer. 

II. — Irregularities. 

The main features of regularity, in such paper as we are considering, having 
been briefly touched upon, it may be well to mention some of the irregularities that 
must be guarded against : 

1. Alterations — no dealer or bank should touch any paper that has been altered 
in any respect ; negotiability and ultimate value are seriously impaired if not wholly 
destroyed. 

2. Qualified or conditional endorsements or acceptances or acceptances differing 
in terms from the original draft ; i. e. % a draft drawn on a party in Jersey City was 
accepted and made payable in New York ; this released the drawers and endorsers. 

3. Drafts drawn against special funds or against merchandise shipments but with- 
out documents for same attached. 

4. Instruments made payable to the order of an executor or trustee which are 
non negotiable. 

5. Instruments dated on Sunday, although this defect is not necessarily fatal. 

6. Corporation paper issued under seal is to be avoided and in many cases is non- 
negotiable. 

7. Instruments payable in current funds, New York exchange or like terms, are 
non-negotiable. 

III. — Proper Babes for Issue. 

Every promise to pay, whether in the form of a note or of an accepted draft, 
should be representative of full value received by the maker of the note or the ac- 
ceptor of the draft, and no careful dealer in such obligations will knowingly pur- 
chase or negotiate paper that bears names placed upon it for mutual accommoda- 
tion. I do not by this intend to impugn the legal standing of what is commonly 
called “ accommodation paper." In the hands of third parties who have taken it 
for value its legal status is the same as any other obligation of like form, and the 
makers and endorsers are held fully responsible ; but to a dealer or bank it is unde- 
sirable, as some of the responsible parties have not received value in the transaction, 
and consequently have not got that something of value with which to pay if called 
upon to do so. The only proper bases for the issue of such paper as we are consid- 
ering are money or merchandise, quick assets. In the case of notes issued by the 
makers for money they should represent money to be invested in merchandise and 
preferably for the purpose of discounting merchandise purposes, so that the bor- 
rower may take advantage of the difference in interest between the usual rates for 
borrowed money and the rates commonly allowed for discounting merchandise ac- 
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counts. In the case of notes sold by the drawees, commonly called receivables, they 
should represent money due by the maker to the drawer for merchandise or money. 
In the case of acceptances, they should represent an indebtedness due by the ac- 
ceptor to the drawer for money or merchandise actually received by the acceptor and 
payment for which is due to the drawer at the date of maturity. 

It will thus be seen that there is or at least there always should be full value be- 
hind paper of the two classes handled by dealers, and that at all times during its life 
that value should be in position to protect it by its payment at maturity in money, 
or under circumstances of misfortune, in merchandise or accounts receivable for the 
merchandise. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that it is important for the dealer and the bank 
to be acquainted with the parties whose paper is dealt in and to know something of 
their manner of doing business, character and those other qualities which govern 
business success. 

IV.— Matters Affecting Value Irrespective of Negotiability and 

Regularity. 

There are a number of conditions affecting the value of commercial paper other than 
the matters of negotiability and regularity. These deal with the makers of the paper 
rather than the paper itseif and may be grouped into two classes, viz. : those which are 
of general application and those which are personal in their nature. In treating of this 
phase of the question you will understand that a9 a stream cannot rise higher than 
its source, so commercial paper cannot be better than its makers or endorsers or the 
business upon which it is based, and that, in consequence, the elements of strength 
or weakness in the makers or endorsers, or in the business itself, will follow the 
paper and in time have their natural effect. 

Among the general conditions which should be considered by buyers of paper, 
whether dealers or banks, are : 

First. The class of business — some lines are much more stable than others; artic- 
les of food, general hardware, staple dry goods, are better than fireworks, millinery 
or jewelry ; some are affected by seasons, weather, fashions, others are not, though 
sometimes apparently in the same line of business ; for instance, a rubber manufac- 
turer making shoes and coats may, owing to weather conditions, have a very disas- 
trous season, while another rubber manufacturer, making belting, hose, packing, 
etc., or hard rubber goods would be unaffected by the same weather conditions. I 
will not multiply examples as the illustrations are sufficient to indicate the general 
line of thought. 

Second. Competition and location. I group these two together as, while not di- 
rectly connected, location in these days of extreme competition may have much to 
do with succe99 or failure. The largest capital combined with all the best personal 
qualities in the management may be unable to stand up in competition if the business 
is located unfortunately and cannot be run as cheaply as competitors. 

Third. Capital. The owners of a business should provide all of the fixed capital 
required, that is to say, the capital invested in permanent form, such as buildings 
or machinery ; they should also furnish the capital that may be required for continu- 
ous investment in supplies needed in carrying on the business ; in the case of a 
manufacturer this would mean coal, store room supplies, and like items which are al- 
ways carried on hand in practically uniform quantities. The amount of capital 
which should be furnished by the owners in excess of the above items is an unde- 
termined quantity. Most manufacturers feel they have gone far enough if they pro- 
vide the plant and expect banks to furnish all working capital. Most banks dis- 
agree with this view, but have no fixed standard, and, indeed, there can be none. 
The dealer or the bank must judge each case on its merits according to the special 
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conditions governing each, the line of business, character of the plant, if there is one, 
and character of the people in charge. The dealer will also be governed by the 
known predilections of the banks with whom he does business. 

Mortgage debts are not necessarily fatal to credit, but they are a severe handicap, 
and where they exist the proportion of free capital provided by the owners and in- 
vested in quick assets should be much larger in proportion to the quick liabilities 
than in cases where the property is clear of debt. I should state in a general way, 
that in such cases the free capital should not be less than two to one, as the general 
creditor has no real property to protect him, and when a mortgage debt is on a 
plant, it usually takes the property. In some classes of corporations, notably, steam 
railroads, this general statement will not apply, the floating debt, to wit, the note 
holders, usually being taken care of even at the expense of the mortgage bond 
holders. 

Fourth. Insurance. Debtors should keep their property well insured as a severe 
fire loss may result in such a loss of capital as to wreck an otherwise strong concern, 
and neglect to carry a sufficient line of insurance is apt to indicate a laxity of man- 
agement that in time will show up in other directions. 

The other class of conditions I have referred to as being of a personal nature deal 
with the individuals in charge of a business. Condensed into one sentence I may 
say, the men who conduct a business must be of good character ; the difficulty is to 
decide just what this term means. It has been stated “ Character is wliat the man 
really is ; reputation is what the world believes him to be.” Usually we must ac- 
cept reputation for character, for while some men show their character by their 
known daily life, others do not. The fundamental elements which go to make up 
a good business character are: honesty, experience, business education, punctuality, 
ability, industry, energy, economy, conservatism and boldness. I have not intended 
by the order of arrangement to give one quality prominence or precedence over an- 
other ; all are necessary to success, and to meet with the fullest success all must be 
combined into a harmonious, well balanced, working unit. 

The qualities in character to be avoided, and which in the end will lead to busi- 
ness failure, are : 

First, extravagance in living, shown in a multitude of forms and often most diffi- 
cult to learn of ; 2d, neglect of business, due frequently to a too intense devotion to 
sports not hurtful in themselves, but through neglect of business duties often 
harmful in results; 8d, speculation, especially in the stock market or grain ex- 
changes. 

The above-named dangerous qualities or any one of them may nullify a host of 
good qualities. 

In a general way, married men are safer business risks than single men, as they 
have greater responsibilities and are kept steadier in consequence thereof. Middle- 
aged men are safer risks than either young men or old men. The former lack expe- 
rience, the latter are more liable to die, and delays incident to settling up their estates 
are frequently embarrassing to creditors. Firms or co-partnerships are better risks 
than corporations or limited partnership associations. Less information is to be had 
as a rule about firms than corporations ; as an offset we have unlimited as against 
limited liability. 

Every dealer should require of a borrower on single-name paper a signed state- 
ment showing the latter's financial condition and a new statement should be required 
every year. Lenders are entitled to such statements, as they are giving good money 
in exchange for a paper promise to pay. 
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V.— Causes of Loss; Business Failures. 

If all commercial paper was properly Issued, was invariably based on full value 
received and all statements made by its makers were full, frank and clear, the 
chances of loss to the dealer or bank would be reduced to a negligible quantity ; un- 
fortunately, such is not the case, and therefore it is of prime importance that the 
character of the makers should be such as to insure the correctness of the first two 
items and further to insure the reasonable accuracy of the third. With these three 
important points covered, the chances of loss are such as can fairly be taken by pru- 
dent buyers with reasonable certainty that in a given time the percentage of loss 
will bear a fixed but very small ratio to the percentage of gain, and that the percent- 
age of loss will be smaller than in almost any other form of investment. Panics 
will of course come, at intervals of years, which will seriously disturb commercial 
business and will in consequence raise the percentage of loss, but the same panics 
will seriously involve all other forms of investment and the shrinkages in value or 
total losses will be quite as great or greater in other investments as in commer- 
cial paper. The same causes which produce commercial failures bring disaster or 
loss to all classes of investment; industrial, transportation and real estate interests 
suffer together. 

Great pafiics are fortunately infrequent, smaller ones occur at such regular inter- 
vals that they may almost be said to have fixed cycles. It is held by some that 
commercial crises recur in cycles of about ten years. It takes about that long for 
men to forget that like causes produce like effects. 

The history of panics is an interesting one and a study of them shows conclu- 
sively that like causes will produce like effects in all countries. Prosperity brings 
wealth, wealth produces confidence and begets speculation ; speculation, wealth and 
confidence cause an expansion of credits until the point is reached when expansion 
can go no farther. The discovery of this fact causes contraction of credits, contrac- 
tion brings failures, one failure causes another, and several large failures produce a 
panic. In time the atmosphere clears aud in a few years conditions are again ripe 
for a recurrence of the old story. 

At the risk of being considered too optimistic I venture the opinion that commer- 
cial crises or panics are less likely to recur in the future than in the past. Periods 
of liquidation must come, just as digestion follows a hearty dinner, but I believe 
panics like those of 1837 and 1857 are not probable. The banking facilities of the 
world are now so closely knit together by common interests that the resources of the 
world can be drawn on at a moment’s notice to protect a threatened point, until by 
gradual, even though forced liquidation, the trouble has been averted. Dependence 
on local resources is a thing of the past. 

Turning to a different view of the causes of business losses, let us glance at some 
of the figures given in Bradstreet’s record for the past year. In 1901 theie were 
10,648 failures of individuals, firms and corporations in the United States. This 
seems like a vast army yet, as a matter of fact, it was only 88-100 of one per cent, of 
the number engaged in business in this country, that army numbering 1,201,862. 

Now, what caused the failure of the 10,648 ? Arranged in the order of import- 
ance and stated in percentages, we find that failure was due to the following causes : 



Percent. 



Lack of sufficient capital 30.3 

Incompetence 19.0 

Specific conditions (disaster, etc.) 16.4 

Undue competition 10.9 

Inexperience 7.8 

Fraudulent disposi tion of assets 4.4 



Per cent . 



I Unwisecredits 3.6 

j Extravagance 3.0 

Speculation (outside) 2.3 

| Failure of others 1.3 

Neglect of business 1.0 
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The percentage of failures due to the different causes named varies from year to 
year, but in a general way the relative importance of the reasons given remains the 
same. For several years back, lack of capital, viz., over-trading, incompetence, and 
specific conditions, viz., disaster of various kinds, fire and flood, have held first, sec- 
ond and third places, respectively. 

Now, how does this record apply to the dealer in commercial paper and his cus- 
tomer, the bank ? The class of paper bought and sold by dealers is usually of the 
higher grades, while the record of failures is a record of all. If we examine the re- 
cord we find thatof the 88 100 of one per cent, who failed, 91.6percent. were credited 
with onlj r $5,000 capital or less, and 89 per cent, had very moderate or no credit rat- 
ings. Passing at once to those whose paper is sought by dealers, viz., business 
houses with not less than $100,000 capital and enjoying the highest credit rating for 
the amount of capital, we find thatof the 88-100 of one per cent., figuring the 88-100 
as 100 per cent., only 82-100 of one per cent, were credited with employing $100,000 
of capital or over, in other words, only thirty -six individuals, firms or corporations 
out of the 10,648 failing, The record does not show whether or not all of those in 
the $100,000 or over class enjoyed the highest credit ratings. It is probable some 
did not, and that if we eliminated those given credit ratings below the highest, the 
figures would show even more favorably for commercial paper of high grade as a 
bank investment. 

I question whether any other form of investment would show as good a record 
on close comparison. 

VI.— Desirability for Banks as a Quick Asset. Commercial Paper versus 

Bonds. 

The great majority of bank deposits are subject to sight drafts, in^other words, 
are payable on demand. Experience has demonstrated that it is safe to lend out a 
large proportion on such deposits. The National Bank Act allows 75 per cent, to 
be invested in loans and discounts, but, as a matter of fact, through the action of 
the reserve cities and central reserve cities provisions, the amount actually put out at 
interest must be very close at times to 85 per cent, or even more. As the deposits 
are returnable on demand and average fair weather conditions with normal balances 
are liable to sudden disturbances, it is important that the bank’s demand liabilities 
should be represented by quick assets, assets, which by reason of convertibility 
or early maturity, will provide the cash needed to meet the unexpected call ; or, to 
view tbe subject from a different standpoint, the bank’s own customers may require 
at certain seasons or during a commercial crisis considerable more accommodation 
than at other times, and it is essential that the bank’s resources should be in availa- 
ble form. Now, what is the best and most available form ? Some banks say bonds, 
some say, bought paper, viz., commercial paper bought from dealers, and some say, 
collateral loans. I will not take the latter subject up at this time, as I shall speak of 
it later. As between bonds and bought paper, I believe without question the decision 
should be in favor of bought paper. Bonds are undoubtedly attractive to the officers 
of a bank, they are easy to get, one investigation serves for a large investment, there 
is usually the prospect of a nice appreciation in value, they are nice to look at and 
the interest is easy to collect, but they sometimes lack convertibility when most de- 
sired, they cannot be re-discounted and their due date is generally a long way off. 
I have known times when bonds were practically unsalable at any price. Mr. Wil- 
liam* H. Peck, Cashier of the Third National Bank of Scranton, Pa., stated in an 
address on “The Value of Commercial Paper as Quick Assets,” delivered before 
Group III of the Pennsylvania Bankers’ Association in 1897 : “ Listed bonds, which 
are almost entirely of railroads, and are supposed to be quoted daily on the ex- 
changes, run down to a very narrow market in time of panic, and to prices that are 
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sometimes ten or fifteen or more points off from their usual quotations. In 189S 
there were times when the total daily bond sales at the New York Stock Exchange 
amounted to $300, 000, 'and that is a very small amount of daily sales when we consider 
that there are upwards of $188,000,000 of investment bonds held by National banks 
alone, any of which are liable to be thrown on the market at such a time, in addition 
to the holdings of State banks and alarmed individuals.” 

I think the paiagraph above quoted conveys an unmistakable warning. If such 
a condition were to come again, as come it surely will, what chance would there be 
for selling the millions on millions of trolley bonds, industrial bonds, electric light- 
ing. water power, gas and other bonds, which have been created in recent years. 
Intrinsic value there may be, but the essential feature of a bank investment, viz., 
convertibility, is lacking. 

Further on in the same address 3Ir. Peck states : 

“ I know of an institution that for some years has kept a large amount of its funds invested 
in commercial paper so as to have quick assets, and on May 1, 1883, stopped buying because 
its management saw indications of stringency, and at that time had in its pocket-book 
$640,000 of such paper, as well as a million dollars of its customers' notes. The result was that 
in a short time, on account of the payment of its purchased notes as they fell due, its reserve 
was run largely above the legal requirement, and although that panic is said to have been 
the most severe in the history of banking in the United States, still that institution was able 
to announce that its customers need not pay any loans, but on the contrary could have addi- 
tional ones where their responsibility would warrant and the value of their accounts would 
entitle, and that any townsmen who were customers of other banks, but who were fortunate 
enough to havelloans with it, could renew without question. This it could not have done if 
it had been depending on local mortgages, municipal bonds or unlisted bonds. 

In times of stringency a bank's commercial deposits are quite certain to decline, because 
business men can not make collections and must use their balances to meet maturing obliga- 
tions. For a bank to be able at such times to be of service to the community in which it is 
located, is no small matter, and I claim that carefully selected notes most readily furnish 
such means. You may^ask if the institution referred to lost any money in 1898 by such a pol- 
icy, and In reply 1 would say that in March, 1894, it had no past-due notes and had not lost a 
dollar since December, 11892, and in the last four years has loaned in all ways, $22,000,000, with 
losses of only $2,250. Could a better record be shown at such a time with any other form of 
investment of equal amount 'i " 

Mr. Peck’s remarks cover the vital points so fully that there remains very little 
for me to say on the’subject ; his statement of facts as to losses on commercial paper 
confirm the records I have quoted, but show that with careful discrimination in buy- 
ing, losses may be brought down to one-hundredth of one per cent. A decline of 
one-eighth per cent, on bonds would show a greater loss on a bond investment with- 
out counting the one-fourth per cent, commission charge for selling. 

Now, to sum up the advantages of high-grade commercial paper purchased by a 
bank from a dealer, who has previously bought and paid for the paper. Paper of 
the class rated at $100,000 and over and marked with the highest grade of credit. 
T w ice culled over and critically examined. 

1. Its authenticity is guaranteed under the law by the broker or dealer. 

2. 1 ts regularity of form is visible on its face. 

3. The bank as a holder in due course is fully protected from set-offs. 

4. It is worth its full face value at maturity and the percentage of loss through 
business failures is so small as to be almost a negligible quantity. 

5. Early maturity, and when paid money is brought into the bank from outside 
sources, frequently from distant sections of the country, usually unaffected by con- 
ditions causing local stringency. 

6. There is no sentiment attached to its purchase and no pressure or influence 
exerted for its'renewal. When it is due it is due and must be paid. 

7. It is readily re-discounted in case of need, but with good judgment in buying 
right maturities a steady income from outside sources is assured and the income can 
readily arranged to suit the borrowing seasons of the bank’s own customers. 
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VII. Collateral Loans. 

Collateral loans may be considered as quasi commercial paper and as a bank 
investment occupy a happy middle ground between bonds and plain promissory 
notes. The very name has a comfortable sound, attractive to the ear and pleasing 
to the senses. Collateral means 44 being by the side ; side by side or side to side,” 
as defined by Webster. The same authority defines collateral security as “security 
for the performance of covenants or the payment of money, besides the principal 
security.” In the case of a collateral loan it is well to keep always in mind that the 
written obligation is the principal security and the things of value given with it are 
“ by the side” as security for the performance of the covenants of the written obli- 
gation. It is therefore important to the buyer of collateral loans that the maker of 
the note shall be an individual, firm or corporation in good standing and of sufficient 
financial responsibility to make good any deficit that may arise in the event that the 
value of the securities pledged as collateral security for the loan should fall to such 
a point as to involve the holder in a loss. 

Dealers in commercial paper very frequently, in fact, the larger dealers, custom- 
arily own the paper which they offer to banks and this fact of ownership is in a sense 
a guarantee of its quality as no dealer would care to buy and hold risky paper, but 
collateral loans, while frequently sold by dealers in commercial paper, are seldom 
owned by them. It is a different class of business with a different class of borrowers 
and the makers of collateral notes usually prefer to hold the collaterals in their own 
custody until the loan has been arranged. The dealer in such cases becomes a broker 
merely, although the details and financial settlements are frequently passed through 
his hands and he is expected to keep a watch over the loan until it is finally paid 
and the securities returned to the hands of the maker of the note. I shall therefore 
endeavor to consider the matter of collateral loans from the view-point of the bank. 

The form of a collateral note differs radically from that of an ordinary note. In 
the latter it is generally conceded that the fewer words the better, provided the fund- 
amental, essential features are clearly expressed, while in the former many banks 
appear to think the more verbiage the better. The form differs in different parts of 
the country, and many different forms are found sometimes ciculating side by side 
in the same district. This is notably the case in Philadelphia where some of tbe 
forms are almost as brief as an ordinary promissory note, while others have a good 
sized page of fine printed matter containing provisions and covenants of every kind. 
Many of the banks have special forms of their own. I incline to the opinion that 
some of the clauses are like the fine print in insurance policies, telegraph blanks and 
express receipts, more formidable to read than binding in law. The essential feat- 
ures of a note given with collateral security are : 

1. That the obligation to pay a fixed or determinable sum at a fixed or determin- 
able date or on demand shall be as clearly stated as in an ordinary promissory note. 

2. That it shall state, that as collateral security for the performance of the above- 
mentioned obligation certain securities have been deposited with the note (a descrip- 
tion of the securities then follows). 

3. That it shall provide for the deposit by the maker with the holder from time 
to time on demand or after a brief notice, the time being specified, of additional 
securities, sufficient with the original securities at the then market value to cover 
the amount of the loan with a margin of an agreed upon percentage added thereto. 
The percentage of margin varies from ten per cent, up, depending largely on the 
stability of the securities pledged. It is usually twenty per cent. 

4. That upon the failure of the maker to maintain the agreed upon margin or to 
pay the note at maturity, the holder may without notice sell the securities at 
brokers’ board or at public or private sale with the right to the holder of the note to 

5 
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himself purchase the securities if sold at public sale and without right of redemption 
in such case on the part of the maker. 

5. That the maker shall be liable to the holder for any deficiency in the event 
that the securities sell for less than is due upon the note and for any expenses 
incurred in the sale of the securities or the collection of the note. 

City banks in financial centres which are likely to hold a number of collateral notes 
issued by one maker usually insert a provision by the terms of which all collateral 
securities held are, or may be treated as, sort of joint collateral security for all loans 
or any other indebtedness of the maker to the bank. 

As a bank investment good collateral loans have distinct advantages over bonds 
and some advantages over commercial paper, although as compared with the latter 
there are some disadvantages which I shall try to point out to you. 

In order to make clear one of the conspicuous disadvantages, I must digress for 
a moment from the straight line I have been following to consider the underlying 
feature of all loans : namely, the sources and means of repayment, for it is in this 
feature that the fundamental difference exists between commercial paper and collat 
eral loans. 

Business may, in a broad way, be considered as an interchange of commodities ; 
originally by barter, next in exchange for tokens or pieces of the precious metals or 
jewels, then for coins, and finally in these later times of advanced ideas the com- 
modities are surrendered and settled for by check, note or draft, or charged on open 
account. The commodities most generally interchanged and upon which practically 
all commercial paper of the class I have referred to is based, are those articles of 
common use required by the people in supporting life or other prime necessaries of 
living, such as clothing, dwellings, etc. 

Wealth is the product of labor ; the great mass of consumers are laborers and 
creators of wealth and are paid for their labor in money ; the final settlement of all 
indebtedness must be in money ; hence, the dealer in merchandise who sells to the 
actual consumer will receive payment in money. 

The bearing of the above statements on commercial paper is that the money with 
which it is to be actually paid off is traced to its source, and the maker of a note or 
the acceptor of a draft endeavors to so arrange his obligations that prior to their 
maturity he will have collected in cash from the consumers of his merchandise a 
sum sufficient to meet his note or acceptance when it is due. 

This is the distinctive advantage of commercial paper ; when due, it is paid and 
the transaction is closed. The maker expects to pay it at maturity and prepares 
for it. 

In contrast to this, the ordinary collateral loan is not based upon commodities 
which are needed by the people and which will be paid for in cash, but upon some 
form of debt or invested wealth, usually bonds or stocks. The maker of the note 
has invested some money in the bonds or stocks and seeks for some one to lend him 
the balance, sometimes with the intention of becoming ultimately the owner of the 
collateral by paying the loan with money from other sources, but more frequently 
with the intention of carrying the loan along until such time as the bonds or stocks 
can be sold for a profit. 

The maker of a collateral note, unlike the maker of commercial paper, rarely 
makes provision ahead for the payment of his note at maturity, but expects to 
renew it at the then prevailing rate of interest, or at most to shift the loan to some 
other bank. 

I have known of numerous instances where banks have very much desired pay- 
ment for collateral loans then due, but owing to the inability of the borrower to pay 
or to replace the loan elsewhere, and the impossibility of selling the collaterals at 
the moment, owiug to acute financial conditions, were obliged much against their 
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desires to renew loans. This would not have been asked or expected with good 
commercial paper. 

In considering the matter of collaterals, the question of convertibility versus 
intrinsic worth at once confronts us. Some banks look first at the former and some 
at the latter. It is a question for each lender to decide for himself. Securities which 
are readily salable on the stock exchanges are usually dealt in largely, which is 
equivalent to saying they are subject to wide fluctuations in market value. The 
most salable stocks oftentimes have little intrinsic value if considered from an 
investment standpoint. On the other hand, securities of undoubted intrinsic value 
are sometimes sold only at long intervals so that quotations are hard to obtain or are 
only nominal. In a general way, I would say that banks in large cities, especially 
in cities where there are stock exchanges, should look more at the matter of con- 
vertibility, especially with demand loans, and banks in interior points which have 
not the facilities for following the constant fluctuations of the securities markets, 
should look more at intrinsic worth. 

As the money for the final payment of a collateral loan must usually come from 
the sale of the securities, it is well for banks to remember that if they are forced t ( 
realize on the securities behind a loan, they may have to sell on a bad market. 
Unlike merchandise which is sold all over the country, or in fact, the world, the 
open market for securities is a very narrow one, usually confined to one or two 
cities, the very places most likely to be involved in any financial stringency. In 
times of acute trouble the market becomes so narrow that it may be impossible to 
sell. 

Another disadvantage of collateral loans is that the rates of interest on collateral 
loans of the highest class will average fully one half of one per cent, per annum 
below commercial paper of high grade, and in many cases the difference will amount 
to fully one per cent. Of course, collateral loans like commercial paper are not all 
of equal quality, and in many casts rates can be obtained on collateral loans as high, 
or even higher, than good commercial paper. The rate on the loan is usually a 
pretty fair gauge of the quality of the collateral, as, except in times of unusual 
financial stringency, good collateral loans are in such demand as to command very 
low rates. I do not intend by this to assert that loans secured by good collaterals 
are not to be obtained at rates sometimes equal to the rates prevailing for high- 
grade commercial paper, because there are certain classes of loans, secured by bonds 
or stocks, which are not yet listed,' or stocks or bonds on properties not yet in com- 
plete operation, which have undoubted intrinsic value, but which lack convertibility, 
no open market having as yet been established for the securities ; and on loans with 
this class of collaterals full rates of interest can be obtained. 

The wisdom of lending on collaterals of the class last described is a matter for the 
judgment of the lender. They would not be, in my opinion, loans suitable for the 
investment of depositors’ money, as loans against deposits should in all cases be 
readily convertible by sale of collaterals or re discount ; but any bank or trust com- 
pany would, I think, be justified in investing a reasonable proportion of its own 
capital or surplus fund in loans of the character referred to. The money so invested 
would not be subject to the demand drafts of depositors, and the question for the 
lender to consider is more one of security and rate of return than of convertibility. 

I think the principal disadvantages of collateral loans have been put before you, 
and in conclusion, I would only desire to say that collateral loans carefully selected 
are undoubtedly an excellent form of quick assets for banks, but should not be con- 
sidered as a complete substitute for commercial paper, which, representing merchan- 
dise for consumption, provides the means for its own payment 
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INCREASING THE NET EARNINGS. 

I. 

A bank organized under the National or State laws has a twofold purpose to ac- 
complish, viz.: to accommodate the public, and to earn money for the stockholders. 
It is with the latter aim that this article deals. 

In order to increase the net earnings of a bank, a broad and yet economical sys- 
tem of management is necessary. The Cashier is the officer usually intrusted with 
this management in a National or State bank, or the corresponding officer in a Sav- 
ings bank or trust company. Therefore, when the directors of an institution choose 
this officer they should select a wise and prudent man, who has a thorough knowl- 
edge of the banking business from personal experience. The person who will make 
the best managing officer is the one who, starting as a messenger, has been promo- 
ted from desk to desk, and has worked in all departments of a bank. This experi- 
ence, together with a knowledge of investments and commercial law, will enable 
him to meet promptly any emergency that may arise, and kuow how to do the right 
thing at the right time. Also he will have a kindly feeling for the clerks in his em- 
ploy, and can arrange the work so that, while pleasant for them, the work will be 
well done, with no more help than is absolutely necessary. 

A manager of a financial institution should have a general knowledge of the 
affairs of the day, and a large amount of patience and tact, especially if in a country 
bank ; always polite, but firm and decided. The manager is often called upon to 
say no, and when spoken it must be final. 

Care in the Selection of Employees. 

Granted an institution has a manager with these qualifications, the first and one 
of the most important responsibilities devolving upon him is the selection of em- 
ployees. He must have men of good character and ability, and enough of them to 
have the work properly done. The writer knows from personal experience what it 
means to be employed in a large city bank, where there are not enough clerks to 
properly handle the work. In such an institution, owing to the large volume of 
business, and the constant rush to keep the work up, many mistakes are made, and 
many an hour is spent, late at night, looking for differences. Not only does this 
kind of work discourage the clerks, and make them dissatisfied and careless, but it 
may prove costly to the bank. An account may be overpaid by a bookkeeper, hav- 
ing too much work to do, or a check may be charged to the wrong account, thus 
causing good paper to be handed to a notary. In either case a lawsuit may follow, 
and in the latter the reputation of the bank suffers. It is more economical to pay 
the salary of another clerk, thus dividing the work, and giving each man more time 
to be accurate. A bank, like an individual, is judged by the outward deeds. Poor 
clerks do poor work, thereby injuring the bank’s reputation. Neglected acknowl- 
edgments and correspondence, settlement drafts not sent on time, wrong collection 
advices, and errors in individual accounts, soon bring a bank into disrepute with 
corresponding banks and with customers, and business is subsequently lost. 

* A series of articles to be published in competition for prizes aggregating $1,050, offered 
by The Bankers’ Magazine. Publication of these articles was begun in the July, 1901. 
number, page 18. 
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and insist that the work be properly done. He will arrange the work and have all 
busy during banking hours. It would be foolish and extravagant to have even one 
clerk too many, as a bank is no place for an idler. 

All persons holding responsible positions in a bank must necessarily be men of 
brains and ability, and as such they are valuable to the institution. Such employees 
should be well paid ; there is no economy in cheap and inexperienced help. 

Payment of Interest on Daily Balances. 

In these days of interest-paying institutions, managers of National and State 
banks are confronted with the problem of paying interest on daily balances. When 
this subject is put before a person having a good bank account, he naturally realizes 
that his money should earn him something. This is particularly true when the ac- 
count is quiet or inactive. With the idea in mind that the account should be worth 
something to the bank, the person goes to the Cashier and asks for interest on the 
money. The problem confronting the manager and directors is — whether to pay a 
low rate of interest and keep the account, or refuse interest on the ground of never 
having paid any, and thus have the customer take the money to the rival trust com- 
pany. 

There is no doubt that a bank can increase the amount of deposits by paying in- 
terest on daily balances, but will the net profits increase accordingly ? 

A bank doing a safe and conservative business, and investing its money in com- 
mercial paper and gilt-edged bonds, will find more profit in a smaller line of depos- 
its, without interest, than a large line, upon which interest is paid. 

However, a bank manager does not like to lose a good account, and where the 
balance warrants, a small rate of interest is generally paid. In the writer's opinion 
this latter plan seems a better one than a regular rate of interest on daily balances, 
at least as far as profit. to the bank is concerned. 

The Bank’s Stationery. 

The stationery of a bank requires the attention of the manager. He will keep 
in touch with the improvements made from time to time in books and other indis- 
pensable articles used in the bank, and select those which in his judgment save time 
and therefore money. Upon the size of the bank and the volume of business de- 
pend the number and kinds of books and stationery needed, and the person respon- 
sible for these must be alert, so that everything necessary is on hand. 

The stationery should be good, but no extravagance or waste should be allowed. 
Check books should be made in various sizes and styles to suit the customers. If a 
depositor having a good balance desires some extra printing on his checks, such as 
name, business and numbers, it will pay to have this done without cost to him. The 
small expense to the bank is not wasted. 

Especial attention should be given to the style, quality and general appearance 
of the stationery used outside of the bank, such as checks, notes, letter heads, de- 
posit slips, etc. There has been a marked improvement in arrangements for filing 
papers, checks, deposit tickets and signatures. Some of these are valuable time- 
savers ; as, for instance, the card system of signatures, which is preferable in every 
way to the old time signature book. 

Proper Attention to the Bank Premises. 

The manager should employ a good janitor, and if the institution owns the build- 
ing. should hold him responsible for the cleanliness and good condition of not only 
the banking room but of the whole building. In these days of complex systems of 
heating and ventilation, a good man is needed to take proper care of the bank’s 
building. He should be well paid, as a poorly-paid janitor is no economy. A man 
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in this position, understanding his work, will take good care of the wash-rooms, see 
that the drain- pipes are in proper condition, and by giving the entire building care- 
ful supervision, will detect any small break or leak. “ A stitch in time saves nine,” 
and by having these small matters attended to at once, large bills for repairs may 
be avoided. Some of the income of a bank is derived from renting out offices in 
the building. By having a good janitor, and consequently keeping the building in 
good condition, the tenants will be satisfied, and the income will be steady. Cer- 
tainly the officers of a bank are judged by the appearance of the banking room and 
building, and appearances go a good ways. 

The Best Way op Advertising the Bank. 

The expenses here enumerated, viz., for good clerks, the proper books and sta- 
tionery, and a capable janitor, are the principal ones a bank manager is required to 
meet. Aside from repairs, and a few minor expenditures for telephone and tele- 
graph and express charges, he should practice the most rigid economy. A bank is 
not a philanthropic institution, and the money belonging to the stockholders must 
not be given away or spent extravagantly. Advertising in local programmes and 
schemes come under the head of giving money away. 

There are times, however, when some judicious advertising may pay. For in- 
stance, a country bank can get up a neat calendar, or a book with some useful infor- 
mation regarding banking and commercial law. These being displayed in stores in 
the locality and vicinity, might attract custom. 

A bank located in a reserve city, by inserting an advertisement in The Bankers’ 
Magazine would bring before the bankers of the country its good points as a re- 
serve agent. 

However, a liberal use of printer’s ink seems less necessary in banking than 
in any other business. All bankers agree that the best advertisement is a satis- 
fied customer, and many of these, with good balances, help dividends. When 

a merchant informs you he deals with the. First National Bank of , because 

the officers and clerks are gentlemen, his correspondence is promptly acknowl- 
edged, his paper, meeting the directors’ requirements, is accepted without question, 
and all reasonable requests are granted, it is safe to assume that person is satisfied, 
and that the bank is a good institution to deal with. Such remarks as above are a 
much better mode of advertisement than any calendar or book, and will be more 
profitable to the bank. An institution run on such Hues, and having a reputation 
for accuracy and careful investments, will naturally attract customers. 

Means of Adding to the Bank’s Business. 

These being satisfied, will bring others and deposits will increase. Some banks 
located in the country choose some of their directors from adjacent towns, and these 
men take care of the customers in their districts, and endeavor to secure new ac- 
counts. Being conversant with banking methods they can answer questions pertain- 
ing thereto, can carry deposits to the bank for customers, when attending directors’ 
meeting, and thus build up quite a trade. This method has been found to work 
well. 

Upon the directors and stockholders should depend the increase of business. 
They are the persons to urge others to open accounts with their institution. The 
manager should not be obliged to solicit trade, but should be free to treat all custo- 
mers on their merits, and see that those deserving it are well cared for. 

The Principal Sources of Income. 

There seems to be an erroneous idea prevalent among many people regarding the 
profit on circulating notes of National banks^ When the present law went into effect 
many circulars were sent through the mail showing remarkable profits possible to 
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banks that would buy Government bonds and increase their circulation to the full 
amount of their capital. Careful computation will show the profits to be not nearly 
as large as advertised. Circulating notes will not net a bank more than other forms 
of investment. A good example of this is shown in the fact that many National 
banks issue circulation only on the minimum amount of bonds required to be held 
by law, rather than the maximum amount allowed. Many bankers prefer other in- 
vestments. 

Practically all the income of a bank is derived from discounting notes and invest- 
ing the money, not required by law to be kept in reserve, in bonds and other securi- 
ties. 

All notes offered for discount are passed upon by one or more officers of the bank, 
or a committee of directors. The investing is done by officers of the institution. 

As the loaning and investing of the surplus funds vitally affect the net earnings, 
it is important that those having this responsibility are men of judgment, experi- 
ence and knowledge. 

Some bankers do not approve of commercial paper as a form of investment. 
Other men of equal ability and judgment buy it almost exclusively. Still other 
men, prominent in the banking world, consider loans on time or call, on bonds and 
stocks given as collateral, the best and safest investment. Certainly a bank man- 
ged on the lines indicated In this article, and having its funds invested carefully in 
either bonds or commercial paper, will increase the net earnings and pay dividends 
to the stockholders. Alexander Hamilton. 



A Good Business Letter. 



BRANCH OFFICE 
AT OSAKA 

Telegraphic Address : 
“MARUYA, TOKYO/’ 

A. B.C. CODE 4TH EDITION, 
A. I. CODE. 



Z. P. MARUYA & CO., LTD., 

(or) 

MARUZEN-K ABU8H IKI-K AI8H A, PERIODICA L 

14 to 16 Nihonbashi Tori Sanchome, department. 

Tokyo, December 5, 1902. 



Messrs. Bradford Rhodes A Co., New York: 

Dear Sirs : Please register undermentioned addresses, as the subscribers to the following 
periodicals, which we wish you to send regularly as published, and charge to our account. 

We have to thank you for the unfailing regularity with which you have sent the Maga- 
zine to our customers during the year, and now have the pleasure to renew our order for 
1903, for which enclosed you will find a B-E for the sum of $59.52 (Fifty-nine dollars and fifty- 
two cents). Please note that following are all of our orders for the coming year, unless we 
order again, and discontinue the others which we ordered during this year. 

Twelve Bankers’ Magazine for one year, commencing with January, 1903, to the 
addresses, as follows: 

One copy to The Mitsui Bank, Hishogakari, Surugacbo, Tokyo, Japan. 

One copy to Teikoku-Shogyo-Ginko, 5 Kabutocho, Nihonbashiku, Tokyo, Japan. 

One copy to Hokkaido-Takushoku-Ginko, 8apporo, Hokkaido, Japan. 

One copy to Higher Commercial School, Hitotsubashidori, Tokyo, JapaD. 

One copy to Sumitomo Ginko, Nakanoshima Branch. 5 chome, Nakanoshima, Osaka, Japan. 

One copy to Konotke Bank, 2 chome, Imabasbi, Osaka, Japan. 

One copy to Mitsubishi-Goshikaisha, Ginko-Bu, 5 chome. Nakanoshima, Osaka, Japan. 

One copy to Mr. J. Hasbimoto, 81 Tsuriganecho, 2 chome, Higashiku, Osaka, Japan. 

One copy to Sumitomo Bank, 4 chome, lmabashi, Osaka, Japan. 

One copy to The Mitsui Ginko, Branch, Nagoya, Japan. 

Two copies to Daikokuya, Book-store, Kawaramachi-dori, Kyoto, Japan. 

Total : Twelve copies ( to eleven addresses) . 

We are dear sirs, yours faithfully, 

for Z. P. Maruya & Co., Limited. 

(Maruzen Kabushiki Kaisha). 

L. K. K. 
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MR. J. PIERPONT MORGAN ON THE FINANCIAL 
SITUATION. 



In an interview with a representative of the “ New York Times,” published in* 
the issue of March 31, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan expressed his views in regard to the 
present financial and business situation and the outlook for the future. His opin- 
ions do not coincide with those expressed in some foreign and local circles regarding 
the ability of the country to provide for the successful handling of the large vol- 
ume of new securities recently brought into the market. Mr. Morgan’s wide knowl- 
edge of the financial, industrial and commercial resources of the United States, and 
the well-known moderation which characterizes all his s'atements, make his viewa 
exceptionally interesting and valuable. He *aid : 

“ It seems to me that the general pessimistic talk indulged in not alone in foreign 
but in local circles is in no sense justified by the facts. It may be true, a9 some of the 
captious critics declare, that at the present moment there are in the market many 
undigested securities, but ought not the character of these securities to be taken into- 
consideration in a broad or comprehensive view of the situation ? Are these secur- 
ities sound or are they unsound ; do they represent value or do they not ; for what 
purposes have they been issued — those are the questions. 

To my mind and in my judgment these new securities are essentially sound and 
stable, and those who have them are in no wise alarmed because of their holdings. 
Beyond all this, they are issued not to build competing lines but largely for the pur- 
chase of rolling stock and motive power and for the extension of other facilities ne- 
cessitated by the necessary movement of the products of the country. 

You will find that in due time this phase of the difficulty — growing out of these 
new securities — will disappear. 

As for the general situation you may state emphatically and unequivocally that 
it is most promising, with the country unqualifiedly prosperous. In the iron 
and stefel trade, for example — the barometer of the country’s growth, stability, and 
business activity — there never was so great or so profitable business. Orders on hand 
run far ahead and the outlook is decidedly encouraging. 

In short, summing the situation up, not only is there prosperity everywhere, but 
the promises are of a continuation of that prosperity for a long time to come.” 



New York State Bank*.— Report of condition at the close of business on Thursday*. 



February 36, 1908. 

Resources. 

Loans and discounts, less due 

from directors 

Liability of directors as makers.. 

Overdrafts 

Due from trust companies, 
banks, bankers and brokers.. 

Real estate 

Mortgages owned 

Stocks and bonds 

legal tenders and circulat- 
ing notes of National banks. . . 

Cash items 

Assets not included under any of 

the above heads 

Add for cents 



$212,670,992 

6,050,623 

186,868 

30,768,838 

11,407,556 

4,150,108 

24,813,576 

26,458,286 

16,502,632 

34,799,436 

686,841 

574 



$369,389,725 



Liabilities. 

Capital $27,226^000 

Surplus fund 20,664,174 

Undivided profits 10,133.291 

Due depositors on demand » 262,406,714 

Due to trust companies, banks, 

bankers and brokers 32,460,880 

Due savings banks 14,573,244 

Due the Treasurer of the State 

of New York 1,400,011 

Amount not included under any 

of the above heads 528,921 

Add for cents 290 

$869,889,725 
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DEBATE BETWEEN NEW YORK CHAPTER AND ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
CHAPTER OF THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE BANK CLERKS. 



A joint debate between the members of New York Chapter and Alexander Ham- 
ilton Chapter American Institute of Bank Clerks wa9 held atKnabe Hall, New York 
city, on the evening of March 25. 

The subject for discussion was : 11 Resolved, That National banks be permitted 
to issue currency based on their general assets.” The affirmative was taken by Alex- 
ander Hamilton Chapter, represented by the following : William E. Stevens, of the 





Alfred M. Barrett, 
President Alexander Hamilton Chapter. 



S. Ludlow, Jr., 
President New York Chapter. 



Dollar Savings Bank ; G. Lawrence Pegram, of the Colonial Bank ; Richard A. Pur- 
dy, of the Mechanics and Traders' Bank. On the negative side the debaters were : 
O. H. Cheney, of the Garfield National Bank ; Orrin R. Judd, of the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company, and J. C. Marline, of the National City Bank. Alfred M. Barrett, 
President of Alexander Hamilton Chapter, presided, and S. Ludlow, Jr., President 
of the New York Chapter, was the official judge of time. 

After music by the orchestra, the meeting was called to order by the president, 
who said : 

“ In behalf of the New York Chapter and the Alexander Hamilton Chapter of 
the American Institute of Bank Clerks, I beg to extend to the ladies and gentlemen 
present a most cordial greeting. 

The purpose for which we have come together is, as you know, to discuss the 
question, * Should National banks be permitted to issue currency based on their 
general assets.' 

6 
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The Alexander Hamilton Chapter will attempt to prove that National banks 
should be so permitted ; the New York Chapter will maintain that they should not. 
The result will be decided by a committee of gentlemen whose names are familiar 
to every citizen of New York, viz.: Clarence D. Ashley, LL.D., Dean of the New 



William E. Stevens. 



G. Law bence Peg ram. 



(Dollar Savings Bank.) 



(Colonial Bank.) 



York University Law School; Horace White, Esq., author of ‘Money and Bank- 
ing* ; Mr. Bradford Rhodes, President of the Thirty -Fourth Street National Bank. 

This is, in brief, the object of our gathering.” 

Mr. Barrett then gave a history of the organization of the American Institute of 
Bank Clerks, and outlined the purposes and work of the institute. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Barret’s remarks, a motion was made and carried to sus- 
pend the regular order of business and proceed with the joint debate. 

Charles F. Minor, chairman of the committee in charge of the debate, read let- 
ters from President Roosevelt, Governor Odell, Mayor Low, Wm. B. Ridgely, 
Comptroller of the Currency ; Hon. Lyman J. Gage, ex -Secretary of the Treasury; 
Hon. Charles N. Fowler ; Hon. F. A. Vanderlip, former Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury ; O. P. Austin* Chief of the Bureau of Statistics ; Walker Hill, H. L. 
Barrage, Prof. Woodrow Wilson ; Edward M. Grout, Controller of the city of New 
York ; Police Commissioner Francis V. Greene, H. P. Davison, C. A. Hazen and 
Bradford Rhodes. 

Immediately after the reading of the letter from President Roosevelt, the orches- 
tra played the “ Star Spangled Banner,” the audience standing. 

The Chairman : The principal business before you to night is the debate be- 
tween Alexander Hamilton Chapter of the American Institute of Bank Clerks and 
the New York Chapter on the question : 

“ Resolved , That National banks be permitted to issue currency based on their 
general assets.” 

The Alexander Hamilton Chapter has the affirmative of this question, and of 
course, the New York Chapter has the negative. 

The rules of the debate are these : Mr. Stevens will open for the affirmative, 
representing Alexander Hamilton Chapter. He will speak for twelve minutes, and 
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each speaker has twelve minutes. After they have talked for ten minutes, Mr. 
Ludlow, the President of the New York Chapter, will sound the gavel twice. That 
means that the speaker has two minutes more to make his closing arguments. Mr. 
Ludlow will then sound the gavel the third time, and that will mean that the speaker 
must cease speaking at once — he cannot finish his sentence. 

It now gives me great pleasure to introduce to you as the first speaker for the 
affirmative in behalf of Alexander Hamilton Chapter, Mr. William E. Stevens, of the 
Dollar Savings Bank. 

Address op W. E. Stevens. 



It does not require a very critical analysis of present conditions to acquaint us 
with the fact that we are swinging along on the crest of a great wave of prospeiity. 
Our National credit is at its highest point, and Governmental securities are every- 
where at a premium. In open competition we have secured a permanent position 
in the markets of the world. The immense freight traffic of the North Atlantic has 
taken refuge under the wings of American capital. To the willing hand, there < pen 
many chances to labor ; and increasing manufactures have congested our railroad 
freight traffic beyond all previous records ; while a glance at the large and rapid 




Richard A. Purdy. 



O. H. Cheney. 



(Mechanics and Traders* Bank.) 



(Garfield National Bank.) 



increase of the deposited funds in the Savings banks points to an era of good wages. 

Several things have been at work contributing to bring about these happy con- 
ditions. We have been blessed with bountiful harvests. The superiority of the 
skill of the American workman, coupled with his natural inventive genius — 
employed under trade conditions that have largely decreased the cost of production, 
through the instrumentality of wise and well-managed combinations of capital, has 
been a great factor in our commercial advancement. And last of all, but by no 
means the least, is the assurance to all at home and abroad of the integrity of our 
motives, by the adoption of the gold standard. 

The first question to present itself is one to make every thoughtful student of 
economics pause and ponder. Is this condition a permanent one ? 

The wise mariner takes advantage of the favoring winds, but is prepared for a 
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storm. The careful engineer, though the signals show white, still maintains his 
grip on the throttle. * 

History holds up to us the finger of caution and warning and points to the fact 
that just such conditions as we now enjoy prevailed for ten years previous to 1890, 
when the tide began to ebb, and the current set in towards the panic and the woful 
.conditions of 1898. 

It requires no great national disaster to change the tone of events. Not at all. 
Many small and apparently meaningless tendencies may contribute to precipitate us 
into a season of real commercial depression. Prosperous times foster speculation, 
not always of the wisest sort. The desire to attain wealth and riches faster than 
the ordinary course of life provides for, helps along this dangerous tendency. 

Many securities of doubtful worth are floated on the market, while others are 



Orrin R. Judd. 
(Knickerbocker Trust Co.) 



J. C. Martins. 
(National City Bank.) 





given a value based on the capitalization of earnings, during a short season of active 
demand, rather than a true average of profit. Bright and rosy future probabilities, 
rather than actual present valuation, become the basis of investment. It requires 
but the smallest and faintest note of alarm, under above-stated conditions, to cause 
a general unloading, with the consequent shrinkage of values ; paper profits vanish ; 
public trust and confidence feels the first stab, and recoils. The great bulk of the 
conservative business men begin to retrench ; your wave of depression has started 
and the tide has turned. 

What would cause the alarm ? Oh, many things. A small foreign entanglement ; 
a clash of great financial interests, unwise or hasty legislation, in the attempt to 
control great combinations of trade and capital ; tariff disturbance — any one of these 
and many not mentioned, would be quite enough ofttimes to start the ball rolling. 

But you say — look at our financial strength, and our wonderful system. These 
are our tower of strength. Yea, verily ; what, indeed, is the much-lauded system 
to which we trust to bring us through the storm, safe and secure ? Is it truly Amer- 
ican? Well, yes; but only in the sense that it is possessed by no other nation, and 
certainly will not be imitated by any other civilized country. 

We behold, first, a flat Government money, a relic of the times of distress just 
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after the Civil War ; a forced war loan, the constitutionality of which is questioned 
to this very day— constituting a never-ending debt, which must be redeemed only to 
be again incurred. Being fixed as to the amount by law, it can have no real relation 
to the expanding or contracting needs of the hour. 

Second. We see the locking up of the Government revenues in the Treasury — to 
be released only by an appropriation of Congress ; and last of all, and worse yet, we 
note an inelastic National bank currency, possessing the one worthy element of 
security but being dependent upon the issue and price of Government bonds and 
therefore bearing no relation to the commercial needs of the country, it is incapable 
of being of assistance in times of expansion and contraction. A wofully poor dyke 
to be raised in protection against the flood of commercial depression. 

Whatever cause for pride our history may give us, our financial history certainly 
furnishes no part of it. 

We began with fiat Government paper. After the failure of this disastrous folly, 
we tried two specifically authorized United States banks, but being so readily open 
to assault, political and otherwise, they proved to be a source of weakness, and went 
the way of all weak things. From an early period to 1864 we had a system of State 
banks chartered under the laws of the several States. But the issues were so inse- 
curely guaranteed, and the redemption provisions so imperfect that the public, weary 
of the uncertainty as to the value of their holdings, gladly welcomed the more safely 
guarded note of the National Bank Act. 

In this, however, the guarantee was so severe that in a short season nearly one- 
half of the circulation was driven out of existence. 

In an endeavor to furnish a satisfactory, elastic and responsive circulating medium 
the past history of a century shows us four separate and distinct failures. 

As our question of the evening involves the substitution of another form of cur- 
rency for the present National bank circulation, let us consider for a moment the 
specific defects of this particular part of the whole faulty and unsatisfactory system. 
We note four serious economic and practical defects : 

First. It is based on the perpetuation of that which a true economy, a national 
pride and common honesty demand shall constantly diminish and eventually disap- 
pear ; i. e., the national debt. It is secured to-day to its par value by the issue of 
Government bonds. In the ordinary course of things these bonds will mature, 
causing a currency contraction — unless other bonds are issued to take their place — 
and suggesting an endless chain of bonded indebtedness abhorent to every fair- 
minded person. 

Second. Being dependent upon a commodity which must be sold in a competitive 
market, the amount of issue depends upon the price of bonds, and therefore bears 
no relation to the commercial needs and transactions of the country. It is well nigh 
unresponsive to business demands. 

Third. It is inelastic. That this is the chiefest defect, since our currency is 
rigid at every other point, is admitted by all. 

When money is cheap there is a temptation presented to buy bonds and issue 
currency, thus securing double interest ; causing an expansion when none is needed. 

From Nov. 5 to July 11, 1895, $9,000,000 was added to the National bank circula- 
tion — though money was cheap, and exports of gold were only prevented by main 
force. 

We have come to expect a stringency every harvest time, for years; and, strange 
to say, the more bountiful the harvest, the greater the stringency. To this strin- 
gency the National bank circulation can apply no remedy. 

In the panic of 1893 the National banks increased the currency about one and a 
one-half per cent., an amount far less than that by which the banks of a single city 
virtually increased it alone by means of clearing house certificates, a little more than 
7 
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one-half of the amount by which individual bankers increased it, by actually buy- 
ing gold in Europe and shipping it hither. 

Moreover, the help that came from the banks circulation came in a great part 
after all need for it had passed ; millions of the new currency taken out being re- 
turned to the Treasury with packages unbroken. Cumbersome and slow of action, it 
came not when wanted, and caused a redundancy of currency when it arrived. 

Fourth. It is unprofitable. Being dependent on speculation in Government 
bonds, it is as expensive as the cost of capital and the insurance of credit can 
make it. 

Its defects cost the people yearly, in increased interest charges, a sum which 
constitutes no inconsiderable tax upon the industry of the country. 

It is not profitable to the bank either, as the steady retirement of the $3,000,000 
per month allowed by law strongly shows. The advantage to a bank to issue cir- 
culation under the present laws and under the best possible conditions is only about 
seventy-hundredths of one per cent, on its capital stock. This is where the prevail- 
ing rate of interest is four per cent. Strangely enough where the rate of interest is 
eight per cent, the profit falls to thirty-hundredths of one percent., the system work- 
ing to reduce the advantage in those regions where bank notes are the most useful 
form in which bank credit can be extended to the borrower. 

In how many things, therefore, is our present system absolutely unsatisfactory. 
It was to such a dead fetich our stricken business interests appealed in August, 
1893, and were left to work out their own salvation, as best they might, with an 
emergency circulation of their own creating. 

Another stress of weather would find us on the same old water-logged hulk. 
Another trial of forces would reveal us gathered about the altar of our worshipped 
system, and vainly calling on our financial Baal to send down tire upon our sacrifice. 

So much for our present system and its tendencies and results. It but remains 
for those who follow me to point you to the better way. 

Tiie Chairman : It is now my pleasure to introduce to you, as the first speaker 
for the New York Chapter, in the negative, Mr. O. H. Cheney, of the Garfield Na- 
tional Bank. 

Address of O. H. Cheney. 

Honorable Judges, Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen — We have had quite a 
bit of history. It might be safer to add just a trifle more. For some forty years we 
have been enjoying a bank-note currency that has at least two merits — the previous 
speaker spoke of at least one — safety and uniformity. Nearly half a century of the 
use of notes specifically secured by more than their face value has made us, as a 
people, very strong champions of sound and stable currency, for we have learned, 
as has been outlined here a few minutes ago, by previous bitter experience and years 
of it, the truth of that old saying, “A dollar doubted is a dollar half destroyed." We 
have learned by these years of experience that at the time of panic it makes very 
slight odds upon what folly or upon what injustice the doubt or the suspicion rests. 
At such times we have learned that the line between safety, on the one hand, and 
danger on the other, is marked not by ideal theories but by what the man in the 
street feels. And so we have reached the keynote of our commercial well-being, 
confidence must be maintained. 

We are here to-night, Honorable Judges, to convince you that that confidence can- 
not be maintained by introducing a system that, as far as our conditions go, consists 
of unproved theories. 

Now, it is well, at the outset, to remember that the banking business is done 
everywhere in this country, and in some of the leading countries of the world, with- 
out the use of any circulating notes whatever — simply by the use of checks. We 
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find, if we investigate the subject, that the use of checks instead of bank notes 
reaches its greatest development in those countries where the modern commercial 
system of credit and business has attained its highest form. In England and in this 
country from ninety-five to ninety -seven per cent, of the circulating medium con- 
sists of checks. But it is intimated here by the previous speaker that what we need 
is more money. They seem to think that if we can get lots of money it will be 
easy, and that is all that is necessary. Are we suffering from lack of money ? The 
amount of money per capita in the various countries of the world, at least in several 
of them, we find is as follows : in France there is for every man, woman and child, 
$37.38 ; in Germany, $19.92 ; in England, $18.29 ; in Canada, $14.89 ; in Russia, 
$6.25, and in the United States, $29.48. If we count the money in the Treasury, we 
would make $38.22. Of the $29.48 there is $9.65 in the banks, in reserve for depos- 
its, leaving for the people $19.83. We have, per capita, in this country a deposit of 
$106.15, giving us a total per capita purchasing power to the people in this country 
of $125.98. Will the gentleman kindly show us any nation in the world that has 
that purchasing power. 

Now, I want to say to these Honorable Judges, that if the country is suffering from 
specifically secured currency, how do you account for our present wonderful pros- 
perity ? In the last ten years the value of our farm lands increased 3,895 millions ; 
the value of machinery on the farms, 267 millions ; live stock, 769 millions. The 
value of one year’s farm products has increased 2,279 millions. Our manufacturing 
institutions increased 157 thousand and the number of employees 10}£ millions. 
Chicago wants fifty thousand cars to move five million bushels of grain to the coast. 
For two years the Pennsylvania road has purchased a new locomotive every single 
day, and has built forty thousand new freight cars in eighteen months, and even 
with that they are so far behind in equipment it will take them three years to catch 
up with the business. The country does not seem to be suffering very much. 

Now, they say, Oh, but how about the money ? The money increase has been going 
on j ust the same. The last annual report from the Treasurer shows that the increase 
from 1897 in our currency was nearly $600,000,000. The volume of our National bank 
notes to-day is at the highest point it has ever reached. One of our principal men 
recently said that what ailed this country was an excess of wind and water on the 
stomach of our over-capitalized corporations. 

Now, what is the proposed remedy ? Not that they claim we are very sick, but 
that we may be very sick next fall, or next spring, that there is something coming. 
You want to look out, they say. I tell you, experimenting with a cure-all is dan- 
gerous business. Is there a gentleman on the other side, or is there any one in this 
hall, who knows what effect asset currency will have on this country ? We want 
to keep these things in mind. I tell you it is important to remember that we are 
not in immediate danger, we are not really suffering. What ails the country is 
that there is such an inflation of credit, due to the issuing of stocks and bonds that 
have no actual being in fact except as shall be obtained from labor’s pocket. What 
we want is a reservation to the legitimate interests of the country, of the credit 
and money which those legitimate interests alone- maintain. The manufacturers, 
the miners, the farmers, the people who are the backbone of our prosperity, and 
who are maintaining our credit and producing our wealth and paying our debts 
as a country, are not asking for asset currency. It has often been claimed that what 
we need is more money so that the poor farmer can move his crops, and the South- 
ern planter can market his cotton. The Southern interests and the Western interests 
have not been heard from as wanting asset currency; on the contrary, business men 
there are protesting against a proposed change in the financial system. 

The farmers of to-day were never in better condition in all our history. They 
have more money and credit than ever before. They have more wheat and corn, 
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and more beef and pork, and more of everything that puts money in their pockets, 
than they have had for years. 

Again, we want to say to you, Honorable Judges, that under the system as lim- 
ited by the question under debate, we would have an unlimited inflation of currency, 
because there is no limit to the number of the banks of issue. At the start we would 
have nearly five thousand, and if the system is profitable, and of course it will be, 
all of the State banks, or most of them, will become National banks. Why not t 
And then in five years we can reasonably expect ten thousand banks of issue. What 
does history tell us about these conditions ? Every nation in the world that has ever 
tried it has found, sooner or later, that under booming business conditions and times 
of speculation too many banks have gone to issuing notes and then came inflation of 
money and business disaster. To-day every nation of the world that permits notes 
to be issued based upon general assets has created a monopoly of note issues by 
limiting the number of banks of issue to as few as possible. Great Britain permitted 
an unlimited number of banks to go into the note-issuing business, and in times of 
great business prosperity she experienced currency inflation followed by disaster 
and specie payment suspended again and again until 1844. Then they passed an 
act under which it has not been possible since that time to establish a new bank of 
issue in Scotland, England or Ireland. To-day there are only eleven banks of issue 
in Scotland. In England, Scotland or Ireland if a bank fails or voluntarily goes into 
liquidation no new bank of issue is allowed to take its place, but the right to ita 
note issue reverts to the Bank of England. No new banks of issue are permitted in 
Germany. They have created a monopoly and we maintain that if you are going to 
turn over this note-issuing function to private institutions you must make a mono- 
poly if you make it safe. Canada found a way of limiting her banks of issue. 
France and Spain and Austria have one bank. Italy has tried it and had to limit 
hers. What we want in this country is the smallest amount of money that will 
transact the largest amount of trade. That is what we need. As a nation we da 
not want to be smothered in money. The condition of the country to-day and of the 
banks was never better than it is now. They have been increasing all the time. The 
facilities and the (The argument was here cut short by the sound of the gavel.) 

The Chairman : I have been requested by both sides to ask you to be good 
enough to reserve your applause, because it is taken out of the speaker’s time. 

The next speaker for the affirmative, whom it gives me great pleasure to intro- 
duce to you, is Mr. G. Lawrence Pegram of the 116th Street Branch of the Colonial 
Bank. 



Address of G. Lawrence Pegram. 

The question of finance is one which touches everything entering into the affairs 
of all our people, and is therefore of national importance. Honesty and justice 
demand that we give to our people the best currency system that can be devised 
which will always meet the ever-varying demands of trade. 

We wish to make this country the financial and commercial centre of the world, 
as we rightfully deserve to be, for no other country is so blessed with natural 
resources ; and coupled with the enterprise and progressiveness of the American 
people, we should lead the world. 

Strange as it may seem, is the fact that the larger our crops with improved prices, 
which should naturally bring prosperity, only imperils our entire financial system 
and a panic at harvest time is averted only by the greatest efforts. 

That such an intelligent body of men as our bankers can continue to witness this- 
annual disturbance without seeking adequately to remedy the defects of our system, 
has called down upon them the just censure of the business community. 

Our increasing crops have called for improved farming implements and manu- 
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factoring has demanded improved facilities in machinery and transportation, and we 
have not hesitated to alopt them as occasion required. In banking alone have we 
shown a refusal to meet the requirements of business, and to day we labor under a 
plan of over forty years ago, which was designed solely for the purpose of making 
a market for Government bonds at a time when the country was heavily in debt 
owing to the Civil War, and which bears no relation to commercial needs of the 
country. Founded in war time on speculation on bonds, it has ever thus continued* 
and circulation is retired regardless of the requirements of business. 

We are proud of our National banks as banks of deposit ; but it must be admitted 
by all that as banks of issue under the present restrictions they are wholly inadequate. 

We do not want a currency which requires for its existence the investment of 
more than a like amount of capital in bonds, thus diminishing the loanable funds of 
the bank. What we do want is a currency which, being based on the business of 
the country, is always equal to the demands of business. 

The greatest defect in our present system is its lack of elasticity. The demand 
for money is so varying at different seasons that the rigidity of our currency causes 
either stringency and abnormally high interest rates, or produces redundancy and 
dangerously low rates, which invite speculation and foster hazardous undertakings. 

It has been said that we cannot but admit that the bond-secured notes are safe. 
In answer to that let me ask what is meant by safe in the broadest sense. Does any 
one here claim safety for a system that every year stops the wheels of progress, cur- 
tails credit and causes greater losses to the business community annually, than would 
have accrued in case of notes of failed National banks during the entire period cov- 
ered by the National banking system had there been no bond security required? No. 
Such a system is unscientific, a hindrance to progress, unjust to business interests 
and a menace to our entire country. 

The present system possesses the one advantage of supplying us with statistics 
on which to base a really sound financial system for which it has been demonstrated 
that an annual tax of 22-100 of one per cent, would have redeemed all the notes of 
failed National banks since the inauguration of the system. It has repeatedly been 
demonstrated both by statistics and experience in this country and abroad that a 
credit currency with proper safeguards meets the every- varying demands for money, 
gives a stable rate of interest, prevents stringency and redundancy, and is sound in 
every respect. 

Do not for the moment compare asset currency with the currency which we had 
under free banking in the West, for let me state that these notes were all bond- 
secured or State flat, and that a true credit currency has never failed of its purpose 
and has always been as good as gold. 

The State Bank of Indiana, chartered in 1834, was permitted to issue notes to 
double the amount of its capital and was one of the few banks which did not sus- 
pend in the panic of 1887. This was the only bank in the country holding Govern- 
ment deposits in that year which was able to respond with gold to the call of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. This bank was highly successful, was re-chartered and 
was one of the few which did not suspend specie payments in the panic of 1857. 

The Louisiana B&nk Act of 1842 permitted banks to issue notes without limit, 
requiring an adequate specie reserve and under this system none suspended during 
the panic of 1857 and the State became the fourth in banking power in the Union, 
and so continued until the capture of New Orleans by General Butler in 1862. The 
Suffolk system in Massachusetts afforded an example of one of the finest systems of 
currency the world has ever seen. With none of the safeguards which are now con- 
sidered essential to a credit currency, and without a guaranty fund, and permitted 
in many cases to issue notes to double the amount of capital, these 504 banks main- 
tained a specie reserve of fifteen per cent, against deposit and note liabilities and in 
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twenty years the total loss to noteholders was only $877,000, and an annual tax of 
one-eighth of one per cent, would have paid all the losses. 

Canada also furnished a splendid example of the safety of the proposed system. 

France, with an asset currency gives to the people in all parts of the country 
money at the same interest rate and usually at less than three per cent. 

We could greatly reduce interest charges to all our people without resulting loss 
to banks, were we permitted to issue notes against general assets. 

Credit currency is being used by all the civilized nations of the world, except 
ours, and has stood the test of over 200 years. If the principle be false, then bank- 
ing throughout the world must rest on a very dangerous foundation, and ours be 
the only correct one ; but if this be true why doe9 the United States annually expe- 
rience such trouble with her finances? 

Contrast the experience of our banks for a period of years with those working 
under the true principle, and you will find that the European and Canadian banks 
have met the wants of their countries in trying times, and have frequently had to 
render assistance to this country, and we are ashamed to state that is what they are 
now doing. Just think of the dishonor of this, the richest country in the world hav- 
ing to beg at the doors of the foreign banks. Such a state of affairs brought about 
through an obsolete banking system is a disgrace to American intelligence. 

No one is alarmed or questions the right of the banks to iocrease their deposits 
and expand their loans, provided an adequate reserve is maintained, and they have 
no more right to question the authority of banks to issue notes based on their gen- 
eral assets, for there is absolutely no difference between note liability and deposit 
liability, for one is a check of the institution, the other a deposit against the same 
reserve fund. 

To those who believe that an asset currency would produce inflation let me say 
that currency neccessary to do the business of the country is not inflation. The 
amount of currency which you can keep out is limited to the public demand, for not 
being a legal tender and not available for reserve purposes, the notes will be retired as 
soon as the need for their existence is passed. There was no inflation under the Suf- 
folk system and the amount of issue was almost unlimited, yet forty per cent, was 
the highest amount ever outstanding. Canada does not suffer from inflation, only 
issuing fifty-four million of a possible sixty -five million. The Bank of France is 
permitted to issue notes equivalent to 1,000 millions dollars, yet the issue is only 814 
millions. These are but a few illustrations which we offer in proof of the fact that 
there can be no inflation under a true currency system. 

It is well known that bank circulation is now being retired as rapidly as possible 
owing to its unprofitableness ; but the demands for money to meet the requirements 
of trade and the growing population are ever increasing and if we do not have an 
asset currency, where are you to get it? Not fiat money we hope, for we now have 
346 millions of that! Not silver, for that is more than half fiat! Gold, you say ? If 
you think that, I would advise a careful study of the statistics regarding gold pro- 
duction and its disposition during the period from 1860 to date. 

The fact of a country producing gold is no indication that it can retain it, and 
our experience in the past aptly proves that, and we also know that the European 
countries produce practically no gold, yet their banks are constantly accumulating 
it and that in spite of adverse trade balances. 

No. There is only one way and that is a true and scientific currency based on 
the general assets of our National banks, which represent the business of the coun- 
try, which will always adjust itself to the requirements of trade, and if the six bil- 
lion dollars of commercial credits should ever be insufficient to redeem the notes, 
then would the Government cease to exist. 

The Chairman: The next speaker for the negative is Mr. Orrin R. Judd, of the 
Knickerbocker Trust Co. 
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Address op Orrin R. Judd. 

Mr. President, Honorable Judges, Ladies and Gentlemen — We have been sitting 
here several minutes trying to think what that* annual trouble is that my friend 
on the other side has been hinting at. But, in opposing this question, we are just 
going to depend on three propositions to night. 

First, that the public confidence insured by something like a reasonable certainty 
that notes of banks issuing them will be met on demand in gold or its equivalent, 
is essential to the successful operation of any kind of bank note currency. 

Secondly, that any currency based upon general assets must also have, as an es- 
sential part of its plan, some provision for adequate supervision or control of the is- 
sue, as well as the investment of the assets upon which the currency is based. 

And, thirdly, that our currency, with its conditions, does not permit of any such 
control as is absolutely necessary to the safety of asset currency, and therefore, hav- 
ing proved these three propositions, that any attempt to establish a currency based 
upon the general assets of the National banks of this country is an unwise and 
highly dangerous experiment. 

The first proposition is self-evident and needs no demonstration. In fact, if any 
were needed, it has been given to us by the other side. That is, that a bank-note 
currency must have the public confidence. This we will admit without any argu- 
ment ; and my second and third propositions are so correlated that I will not attempt 
to advocate very clearly the proof of each, but will refer to the whole financial his- 
tory of our country, and the world at large to prove that what I say is true. 

We have had presented to us, in some form, the condition of the country before 
the Civil War. We have been reminded of the history of our financial legislation. 
Every State maintained its own banking system or lack of system— for in very many of 
the States the laws which governed the issue of bank-note currency and of deposit and 
discount were so poorly framed that fraud and poor judgment made shipwreck of the 
banking business very soon. We have been told by the gentlemen on the other side 
that only one bank in all the United States prior to 1863, when the National banking 
system came to our relief, was able to maintain itself. We have been told that this 
banking system of currency was secured before the Civil War, secured, perhaps, as 
was that of New York State under its free banking system, but when it became 
necessary, in the failure of banks, to liquidate, it was found that the security de- 
posited was scarcely worth thirty cents on the dollar. Secured, perhaps, as the 
bank notes of South Carolina were secured, when the banks agreed to suspend spe- 
cie payments, and found themselves unable to compel their debtors to pay in specie, 
though they were enabled to buy at a discount, putting them up at 100 and buying at 
85. In Michigan matters were in equally bad shape. No, we cannot depend on the 
system in currency in vogue under our State banking laws prior to 1867. It is a 
history much to our discredit, of financial panic, disaster and poor judgment, and 
of dishonest management, of laws poorly made and poorly enforced, of all kinds of 
systems, and systems not worthy of the name. We find, then, that in 1863 there comes 
a system which, it has been said, was based upon Government bonds for the purpose 
of making a market for the bonds. Possibly that entered into the plans of the build- 
ers of that system, but they builded wiser than they knew, for since that time you 
cannot point to a single bank note discredited in the eyes of the people ; you cannot 
point to a single bank note that is not considered as sound and as good as gold. No 
system that we have ever had in this country can compare with our National bank- 
ing system of to-day. It is good enough. We have money enough. A distinction 
must be made between the need for money and capital. We have been referred to 
the banks of other countries of the world. 

Canada has been mentioned. Canada, as we have been told, has but thirty four 
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banks. They are mutually responsible for the integrity of each other’s circulation. 
They have the right, and are impelled by self-interest to examine each other’s books 
of account, and they have the power of refusal to receive on deposit each other’s 
notes in order to bring to term* any bank that resists such an investigation, having 
on deposit perhaps five per cent, of the amount of the deposits of all the banks and 
trust companies and Savings banks of the United States, carrying on the business of 
that great nation with all their branches, a sparsely- settled region and with a com- 
paratively small need of banking facilities. You cannot apply to the conditions ex- 
isting in the United States of America the same plan that was successfully practiced 
in Canada, or the same plan that, in that little group of banks in New England, was 
so successfully used under the Suffolk system. We are not disputing the fact that 
it is possible, under a limited currency, to make this system useful ; but we do say 
that under the conditions that exist in this country, with 15,000 banks of issue, it is 
impossible to secure such supervision and control of the issuing power as is neces- 
sary to safety ; and without safety, without some reasonable assurance on the part 
of some competent authority, with power to enforce and power to back up what it 
says, public confidence will not rest with the notes, and they are useless and worse 
than useless. England, or France, or Germany cannot be compared with our coun- 
try, for there they have a great central institution controlled and run by the Gov- 
ernment, with all the wealth of the nation behind it. Time was when we had a 
Bank of the United States. There were two of them at different times. They acted 
as regulators of the currency — President Jackson to the contrary notwithstanding. 
We claim that now it is politically impossible to obtain such a bank as that. No 
gentleman here to night would advocate the establishment of a Bank of the United 
States. In the first place, we couldn’t get it ; in the second place, we don’t want it. 
Our National banks are good enough. It is impossible to obtain such a supervision 
and control as would obtain a safe asset currency. The temptation would be too 
great for unscrupulous men to get into the banking business. 

The suggestion has been made that Canadian banks are responsible for each oth- 
er’s currency. Do you suppose that a strong bank in New York city would consent 
to issue notes if they had to be responsible for the losses of other banks scattered over 
three million miles of territory, in towns and hamlets of only 2,000 population, some 
of them having a capital of as little as $25,000, and they be permit' ed to issue notes 
based upon general assets — assets which are stocks and bonds, or bonds and mort- 
gages, and loans and discounts, made according to the judgment of these thousands 
of bank officials of whom we have no means of knowing anything as to their policy, 
their integrity, their success as banking officers ? It is absurd to compare, or to at- 
tempt to compare, the banking system of Canada with that of the United States, or 
France, or Germany. 

In closing I just want to say that we have an example in England of a nation 
that has tried asset currency and discarded it, and it is a fact that weighs with a lit- 
tle force on our side of the question that in 1844, when the charter of the Bank of 
England was renewed, the profound judgment of the greatest financiers and states- 
men of the day justified them in forbidding any further issue of asset currency, and 
of establishing on a gold basis the Bank of England, and has there been a day from 
that time to this when the Bank of England’s notes have not been synonymous with 
strength and integrity ? If our Government debt is paid off, and the Government 
bonds redeemed with the gold which our country is getting, the gold which we will 
have then available will be, as it is now, practically, the basis and security of our 
National bank note. 

Then we rest upon these three propositions : that we must have confidence in 
order to make any currency useful ; that an asset currency must have proper regu- 
lation in order to secure that confidence ; that in the conditions that exist in the United 
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States it is impossible to secure such supervision, and that, therefore, it is folly to 
try to introduce an asset banking system, foredoomed to failure. 

I have not used my twelve minutes, but I am going to stop. 

The Chairman : As the third speaker in the affirmative for the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Chapter, it gives me pleasure to introduce to you Mr. Richard A. Purdy, of the 
Madison Avenue Branch of the Mechanics and Traders' Bank. 

Address op Richard A. Purdy. 

Mr. Chairman, Honorable Judges, Ladies and Gentlemen — I want to say, by way 
of preface, that I agree with the gentleman last speaking in two of the propositions 
he made just at the conclusion of his remarks ; first, that asset currency needs confi- 
dence ; second, that it needs proper regulation ; and I trust, before the debate is en- 
tirely over, that the third quality, which he denies to it, we shall prove it does possess. 

In advocating the affirmative side of this controversy, we have thus far estab- 
lished by our first speaker the absolute inadequacy of our prevailing financial sys- 
tem — I pay it a high compliment in calling it a system. (I might go so far as to 
aay our friends on the other side have generously helped us to prove this themselves.) 

The experience of almost any twelve months in my recollection, unfortunately 
and disastrously certifies to this deplorable fact. 

The most that can be said of our financial system is that it is reared upon an 
absolutely secure foundation. So are the pyramids, and like them our currency sys- 
tem seems to have about as much practical value. 

Surely this security — the certainty of redemption of all our currency — is a most 
desirable and necessary foundation, but if it is its only virtue upon which has grown, 
rather than been reared, an unsightly edifice that is weak in many parts, let us fol- 
low the advice of advanced and thoughtful financial architects and begin repairs at 
•once ! 

The greatest possible emphasis is laid upon the uncontrovertible fact of the 
stability of this foundation by those who are too timid to consider a change, even 
though it be for the better. 

Our entire country has thus justly, and wisely perhaps, been brought to believe 
in the perfect stability of our currency, ignoring its defects because of a blind but 
honest faith in its security and enduring its evils rather than to courageously rebuild, 
with every prospect of better results. 

However, no thoughtful man, so far as I know, has advocated an asset currency, 
based upon anything less secure. 

Our second speaker, by statistics and otherwise, has advocated a method known 
as asset or credit currency, for improving our financial system at that point where a 
remedy is most needed and for which an annual strain and severe stringency are 
most eloquent advocates. 

It but remains for me to advance our argument a step further by going into some 
detail regarding asset currency and offering some general practical suggestions as to 
the means by which this desirable end may be reached with the least costly disturb- 
ance to our present methods. 

The entire amount of currency in use in this country is $2,661,000,000, composed 
mainly of gold and silver or their representatives and including that venerable and 
remarkable heir-loom of the Civil War in the shape of $846,000,000 known as green- 
backs as well as including about an equal amount — $382,000,000 — in what is known 
as National bank notes. 

It will be seen at a glance that the division comprising about one-seventh of our 
entire currency, and known as the National bank notes, is the part of our currency to 
which attention is especially directed by us and which alone of the various divisions 
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of our currency can be most readily made susceptible of quick expansion and con- 
traction — the quality called elasticity, of which our complex financial system stands 
in such crying need ! 

The National bank-note system, requiring first the purchase of United States 
bonds at a figure much above par, and second their lodgment in the Treasury at 
Washington to secure every dollar of currency on which the bank’s name appears, 
is a shameful and wasteful duty for a bank’s assets to perform ; especially as it de- 
feats the possibility of the banks extending our currency at times when threatened, 
or prevalent stringency is putting forth an urgent appeal. 

It is a condition further and for other reasons from which we must be forced to 
retire, unless we can carelessly live under the unpatriotic assumption that our Gov- 
ernment will always be in debt. To these crying shames, the principle of asset cur- 
rency makes its confident reply. 

In view of the fact that it would be undesirable to pass abruptly from the pres- 
ent bond-secured circulation to the broader and more practical system of asset cur- 
rency, because of the sudden release of United States bonds lodged in the Treasury, 
it is not contemplated by us to suggest for the present more than the issuance of 
such a percentage of currency secured by the bank’s assets, as would meet the re- 
quirements of the anual need and be supplemental to the bond-secured currency now 
in use — leaving to the future the gradual, but final and absolute retirement of the 
present National bank notes, with asset currency fully substituted therefor. 

What are the essential points to buttress an asset currency? 

First. It must be absolutely safe. 

Second. It must be susceptible of elasticity, or expansion when needed and retire- 
ment when not needed. 

Third. It must be uniform in value — or equally acceptable in all parts of the 
country. 

Fourth. It must not too rapidly release Government bonds, now securing bank 
notes. 

These requisites are met by the asset currency principle and by amending the 
National Banking Act and providing as follows : 

That any National bank, depositing an amount in United States bonds equal to 
forty per cent, of its capital, be permitted to issue immediately seventy per cent, in 
notes, in denominations of $10 and upwards, redeemable in gold and subject to a 
tax only of one-half of one per cent., with the privilege of additional issues under 
a reasonable graduated tax to the full amount of the bank’s capital and to be availed 
of under stress of stringency. 

Providing also for a guarantee fund in gold coin of five per cent, of the circulation 
not to be withdrawn from the Treasury and to be held by redemption agencies in 
such parts of the country a* necessity requires. Such redemption agencies to be in 
charge of Government officials. 

Such part of the general tax of one-half of one per cent, on circulation to be used 
to defray expenses and the surplus to be applied to the guarantee fund for the 
redemption of notes of failed banks. 

Under this process sixty per cent, of the National bank circulation, if availed of 
would be upon the bank’s general assets and provision should be made for the grad- 
ual retirement of the bond-secured forty per cent, circulation at the rate of two per 
cent, per annum of the bank’s capital ; thus retiring the bond-secured circulation in 
twenty years and substituting therefor a circulation based on the bank’s general 
assets. 

All National banks should also be made to hold one-third of their lawful reserve 
in gold coin to be provided by the banks through other channels than the United 
States Treasury. 
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Such an asset currency of necessity secures uniformity : 

First, by the general tax of one-half of one per cent., half of which alone w T ould 
be ample in itself, as shown by statistics, to cover all notes of failed banks ; and 

Second, because backed by a guarantee fund of five per cent, in gold, under Gov- 
ernment control and recuperated by assessment in any emergency when falling below 
five per cent., and in addition to all of which, still further secured by the general 
assets of the allied National banks. 

When a time is reached that such security as this fails of its purpose, a United 
States bond will be valuable only to supply the place of a pane of glass in a garret 
window 1 

It is most ardently to be desired that such parts of our National'debt as are now 
wedded to our currency system will be speedily divorced, as they do not make the 
happiest of companions. 

An asset currency serves a splendid end in providing the means regarding United 
States bonds and may open the eyes of the country to a realization of the blot upon 
its books in the form of an obligation amounting to $846,000,000 inJUnited States 
notes, the payment of which it calmly ignores, when it should conservatively, but 
boldly, provide for a retirement to be final and absolute. 

Under what remedy and at what time should the pernicious effects of our present 
financial system cease? We believe that our proposed asset currency plan is the 
best solution and that the time is now 1 

Shall we wait until some war-cloud frets its way upward from the horizon? Shall 
we delay until the winds of financial distress are gathering force and on the commer- 
cial ocean can be heard the roar of gale-tossed waves? A thousand times no! Let 
us confidently cast our moorings now, while the mariner can safely and calmly take 
his bearings! Now, while he can set his helm for the open sea, under clear skies 
and the promise of a safe voyage! 

The Chairman : It now gives me pleasure to introduce to you the last speaker 
in the negative, Mr. J. C. Martine, of The National City Bank. 

# Address op J. C. Martine. 

Mr. Chairman and Ladies, Honorable Judges and Gentlemen — I have been look- 
ing in your faces as I have been sitting here, and it seems to me that ifjthis were a 
legal battle instead of a debate of bank clerks, I could confidently place this in the 
hands of the judges at this point, without further argument, and that the decision 
would be in favor of the New York Chapter. 

We have been favored to-night by our second speaker with a statement that it 
was not expected that the American Institute of Bank Clerks would make to the 
bank officers of this city, and when we go to our banks to-morrow morning we will 
probably find them closed, for we have learned that it is a disgrace to borrow money; 
that the banks may have money on deposit, but it is a disgrace to loan it. This 
g^eat country, in the enjoyment of great prosperity, is using all of its available 
resources, and has maintained so high credit that nearly every nation in the world 
has been willing to loan to us, and we have been glad to use their funds and make 
something for ourselves after paying a fair rate of interest. But this has been a dis- 
grace, and hereafter the banks will not loan money. Due notice has been given that 
every one must refer to the annual trouble. To guide us as to what the trouble is, 
a date been given. That is December. The trouble is that we are doing so large a 
business, and our corporations are paying so large dividends, that along in the latter 
part of December we have to accumulate a little money to go into the pockets of the 
public, and this accumulation has made a little tight money for call loans. It 
therefore follows that in December there is a twenty per cent, market, and in Jan- 
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nary a two per cent, market. In other words, when we are accumulating this 
money, rates stiffen and after it is paid out on the first of January to the general 
public, they are anxious to invest it as favorably as possible, and while they are do- 
ing so it is being loaned at two per cent. — a terrible disaster to the country ! 

We have also been favored with the bold assertion that every country in the 
world, except the United States, is using an asset currency, when, as a matter of 
fact, Germany is the only one whose bank of issue is based on what we may call the 
theoretical idea of banking. Canada uses it, and Scotland, and Australia, but Eng- 
land — and we must consider her, since she does such a large business, every dollar 
of her currency is either covered by a dollar of gold or Government security. We 
hope that the judges will give due notice to these little inaccuracies. They make 
a good deal in decisions in regard to a debate, and we have thus far, and will try to 
continue to make our statements as correct as possible. 

I want you to pay particular attention to the fact that the New York Chapter 
has not found any fault with asset currency as a principle. The debaters on the 
other side have maintained that it is correct, and we have not said it is not so. But 
we have said that the conditions in the United States do not warrant the issue of 
asset currency by the National banks at the present time. The remedy that is pro- 
posed is not that of the question under debate. It is proposed that we have a par- 
tially specifically secured asset currency, and a partially generally secured currency, 
and after a lapse of a certain number of years, if we find it is working all right, we 
are to have a currency based on the general assets of the National banks. This is 
not the subject we are discussing to night. The subject is, that National banks be 
permitted to issue currency based on their general assets. I take it the time is the 
present time, not twenty or thirty years in the future, not twenty or thirty years in 
the past. 

Now, I am going to look a little further into this subject of money. Money is 
simply a tool to facilitate commerce. It has been, and may be, anything that you 
•can exchange for services or commodities and that can be kept without fear of de- 
terioration for future re exchange when needed. A noted writer and accepted au- 
thority on money has pointed out that to attain its greatest usefulness money must 
be possessed of six principles. That is, it must have uniformity, ease of recogni- 
tion, divisibility, durability — it must be carried easily, and it must have stability 
of value. 

Now, it has been found that gold is the only article that fills the bill in all these 
particulars, and hence it has become in nearly all the countries of the world the stan- 
dard of value. It is the reserve on which all other kinds of money rest. We have in 
this country silver dollars, silver certificates, and United States notes, but these all owe 
their value to the fact that they are exchangeable for gold. We have another medium 
of exchange in bank credit, which is a right arising out of a deposit of money or 
credit for the transfer of money or credit in the settlement of commodities. It may be, 
therefore, termed deposit currency. We can now see what a bank note is. In prin- 
oiple, it is bank credit, for it is a deposit of money or credit against which an engraved 
receipt stands issued, instead of a pass-book entry. And so one of the debaters on the 
affirmative has said, there is no difference between a pass-book entry and an engraved 
receipt. In other words, there is no difference between either kind of a deposit, 
whichever was issued against it. But there is a decided difference. It is this : that 
a large reserve instead of a small reserve shall be carried against it, for if a man 
receives bank notes he does not want to inquire of the standing of the payers of the 
bills. There must be a sufficient reserve against them so that it will inspire confidence. 

Now, there is another reason why the larger reserve is necessary. A bank in in- 
creasing its own deposits does so by hustling for business, by making friends and 
securing accounts. But it does not increase the general deposits of the commu- 
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nity nor of the country in that way. It increases those deposits by lending money, 
for whether it issues its check or credits the account of its client and he draws 
against it, in the majority of cases the check is deposited somewhere else. It will, 
therefore, be seen that there is much more incentive to inflate credit where the 
bank loans bank notes than when it loans deposit credit, for the party who 
receives the bank notes hands them to someone else, and transfers the credit along 
with it. The bank is still the debtor of the second party instead of the first party. 
For these reasons it is necessary that a large reserve should be carried against bank 
notes. Charles A. Conant mentions 33^ per cent, as the necessary minimum re- 
serve, and one of the greatest financial writers of England, the author of “ Lom- 
bard Street,” says that “ whereas errors on the side of a too large reserve are harm- 
less, errors on the side of a deficiency are disastrous.” 

There are bank credits in this country to the amount of some eight and a half 
billion of dollars. 'We refer to them as deposits, and carry against them real depos- 
its of lawful money of three-quarters of a billion, making an average reserve of 
nine per cent. To guard against the disastrous effects of panic upon credit, we 
have arranged that the larger part of this reserve shall be carried by the National 
banks, and the smaller reserve carried by the other banks. We economize on our 
reserve and make a currency that is able to meet the needs of the larger business of 
the country without the issuance of bank notes. The average money in circulation 
is $33 for every person, and after deducting the reserves and the amount of the 
Treasury balance, we find there is $20— one-third in gold, one-third in silver certifi- 
cates, and one-third in United States notes, and practically the same thing, National 
bank notes secured by United States credit. If we had an asset currency with 33>£ 
per cent, reserve in gold the maximum volume of currency would remain the same ; 
for bond-secured currency would be retired, being unprofitable, and the Govern- 
ment could not continue to carry so large a volume of semi-fiat silver money. 

Now, to provide for currency in the future, we have this to propose. The great 
effort that Secretary Shaw made last year in sitting at his desk and ordering the 
release of United States bonds againet public deposits should be done once for all 
time by command of Congress instead, and we should use these United States bonds 
to increase our circulation as needed. The Panama Canal bonds should be used to 
still further increase it, and then, as suggested by Secretary Gage in his last report, 
we can use the 800 million dollars of gold in the Treasury as a basis under our present 
system, of two billion dollars of credit, and (The speaker's time there expired.) 



REBUTTAL BY THE AFFIRMATIVE. 

The Chairman : The speaker in rebuttal for the Alexander Hamilton Chapter 
will be Mr. William E. Stevens of the Dollar Savings Bank. 

Address of William E. Stevens. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen — I agree with the poet who said that it is 
better not to know so much than to know so many things that aren’t so. 

They have been referring in no unmeasured terms to what they call the uncertainty 
of an asset currency, that it would be impossible to secure supervision of the issuing 
bank. Bear in mind that the same speaker told us that ninety per cent of the busi- 
ness of this country was done on credit. I want to know if, with the National 
banks in existence to day under Government supervision, we can safely trust ninety 
per cent, of the loaning power of this country to the banks at large, if we are not 
safe in saying that the added ten per cent, could be trusted as well. 

Do I understand that the gentleman on the other side reverts to the per capita 
theory of money in circulation? In the first place, we reiterate what the last speaker 
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for the negative has said — and by way, they have not advanced anything. We 
have simply to confront their speakers in rebuttal. The fact remains still, ladies 
and gentlemen, that the instances which we have brought forward are actual his- 
tory. If there exists absolutely no reason for any stringency, and there is no strin- 
gency, why an Aldrich bill? Why a Fowler bill? And let me tell you, gentlemen, 
that no more magnificent argument for an asset currency of a right sort, or for the 
inadequacy of the present currency, was ever advanced than that by the minority re- 
port on the Fowler bill. 

And then we stand here to night confidently and point to those who have used 
this system. Tell me that England has the most stable financial system in the 
world! Who was it that stood behind England when the Baring failure spread ruin 
in that country ? Who but the merchants of London ? If you will read your papers to- 
day you will find that England is so magnificently stable in its currency that even now, 
in our own markets, the English consol dropped below 90 a year ago to-day on ac- 
count of the disturbance of the Transvaal War. The financial affairs of France are 
ably taken care of there by an asset currency, and I believe to-day, and I believe you 
will agree with me, that this country is more fully segregated, and yet brought to- 
gether by our systems of railroads and telegraphs than was the little community in 
the Suffolk system which existed in times gone by. And yet we have heard to-night 
that the Suffolk system (we are simply quoting history) was magnificently success- 
ful ; that all the State bank issues, with the exception of Iowa, Ohio, and Louisiana, 
were failures. They had a bond-secured circulation. The laws were so diverse. 
We certainly will agree with them. But those conditions cannot be reproduced, and 
as we do not make the asset currency we speak of, you cannot foist upon the people 
that which they will not take. You cannot inflate an asset currency based on the 
true banking principle of credit. There is absolutely no difference between $100 
subject to check or subject to note. On that we agree. So that we see, under this 
system properly buttressed, as we believed, a system based on the suggestion of the 
great financier of this day. Secretary Gage tead a paper before the New York 
Chapter and was violently applauded for advancing the self-same sentiments that we 
are advancing to-night. 

I tell you, gentlemen, the whole question really reverts to the one principle as to 
whether we are going to stagger along under what we know, and what everyone 
knows, and assumes, to be an insufficient system. It answered the needs for which 
it was established. It secured a permanent resting-place of a market for bonds that 
the Government found necessary to sell. But are we always to be under the burden 
of a public debt? Capital is a great deal more expensive than credit. The only 
question before the country is how best to remedy the present condition of things. 
We advocate the issuing on a partial asset, they say. We say, issue notes on our 
general assets. We have provided for sixty per cent, now, not twenty years hence. 
But in order not to throw too large an amount of Government bonds on the market, 
the Government takes up fifty millions every year. In order not to throw upon the 
market more than is necessary, we have graded it down so that it might be retired 
without injustice to any one. 

We have not time to speak of the taking out of circulation of the greenback. 
You may call it, if you will, the battle-stained currency of our fathers. Neverthe- 
less, if it is a bond created by the Government that should be met, it should be paid 
the same as any other bond. The issue that brought them forth was the subjection 
of law to an extra legal necessity. It should have been removed a long time since. 
The Government has no right in times of peace to guarantee a credit currency for a 
people. It has no right to issue fiduciary responsibilities for private interests. Like 
other countries, our Government should provide that gold should stand behind it. 
We have provided for that, going to the further extent of necessitating what is not 
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necessitated now, of carrying one-third of the present reserve in gold. But there is 
no reserve but the five per cent, reserve behind the bond-secured notes to-day. We 
have been quoting from history and not making inaccurate statements. It is not 
enough to say, “ It ain’t so,” and 11 It is so.” Mamie Jorkins says that Susie Smith’s 
eyes are crossed. We might say it is not so, but that does not change the matter. 
You cannot hold up your fingers as the old woman did and cry, “ Scissors.” If they 
cannot advance something better than has been already advanced, we confidently 
appeal to history to back up the assertion that the ten per cent, proportion that now 
lies over against the 90 per cent. — that a Government that can control by examiners, 
National and State, at least 90 per cent of our credit satisfactorily, can be trusted to 
control the other ten, and if not, they should not be allowed to do business under 
present conditions. 

I believe that the time has come when we shall subject our financial business to 
the same sort of proof that has been found wise in other cases ; that we will not see 
the magnificent business interests of this country crowded into a little car of finan- 
cial legislation, going down the steep and unsanded tracks of conservatism and 
pride, and crashing through the flimsy barrier which a poor system has placed in its 
way, and going out on the track of incoming depression, only to be taken up and 
the remains cared for by loving friends. 

I confidently look for the gentleman in rebuttal to follow me to prove to this as- 
sembled audience what he has attempted to prove before, that there never exists 
any stringency any time of the year ; that we have more money all the time than we 
know what to do with ; that no financial system involving an asset currency, or a 
currency based on the true banking principle, is any good ; that we are away off 
and wandering in the midst of mediaeval superstition and ought to be brought back 
by something sharp and short. I rely upon him to do that, gentlemen, but he won’t. 



REBUTTAL BY THE NEGATIVE. 

The Chairman : The last speaker in rebuttal, on behalf of the New York Chap- 
ter, will be Mr. O. H. Cheney. 

Address by Mr. Cheney. 

Honorable Judges, Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen — An old darkey down 
in Georgia went out riding through a dark forest on a mule. A thunder storm came 
up. It kept growing darker and darker, the noise of the reverberating thunder 
kept growing louder and louder, and only occasional flashes of lightning enabled 
him to see his way. Finally, it grew so bad he could not stand it, and he prayed, 
saying, “ Oh, Lawd, if its just de same to you, I’d rather have a lil* less noise and a 
lil’ more light.” 

I think we can safely say — calling attention to the question under debate, Re- 
solved, That National banks shall be permitted to issue currency based on their gen- 
eral assets — that the gentlemen on the other side have, by their action in championing 
a system which proposes for a partly secured and partly asset currency, shown 
us that they are not altogether ready to say that National banks shall be permitted 
to issue currency based on their general assets. I submit. Honorable Judges, that 
we are debating that question. We are not looking thirty years to the future. As 
a matter of fact, my colleagues and myself are ready to say that there is coming a 
time in this country when we can adopt asset currency under some form. That time 
has not yet arrived. I want to say to you, Honorable Judges, that as one of my col- 
leagues said, we are not opposed to the theory of asset currency, as a theory, but we 
are opposed to it as applied to this country. It has successfully worked in Germany. 
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Germany gives us an example there of a wonderful banking power. No man, least 
of all, we three bank clerks, should be ready to say that that system is wrong. We 
believe it is right in that country and under that form. But there they have one bank 
of issue and the Government back of it, and I want to say to you to day that we 
cannot have that system here unless we adopt one bank of issue. Why, one of the 
greatest champions of the Fowler bill, E. J. Hill, of Connecticut, says that he would 
prefer a capital of $500,000 for the banks that issue; or, better still, one bank of issue 
\n each redemption district ; or, best of all, one bank of issue in New York city. 
We are discussing whether ten thousand banks of issue is a good scheme or not. 
Now, it is very sound economic theory, it seems to me, that posterity shall be charged 
with improvements by the issue of bonds, and the Government’s right to specifi- 
cally secure its currency is undoubted. Now, is any gentleman prepared, outside 
of the gentlemen on the other side, to oppose that statement ? 

We have heard a great deal here about the contraction of loans — this terrible 
stringency, and contraction of loans every fall. From July 16 to September 15 last 
fall, our loans expanded fifty -eight millions. From September 15 to November 15 
they expanded twenty three millions — a total expansion of eighty one millions. They 
say our currency is as secure as the pyramids, and we thank God for it. 

It is said here that there are eminent gentlemen in the world of finance who be- 
lieve that by a promulgation of this theory and by a discussion of it amongst the 
people we can gradually educate the country. We admit that as a theory it sounds 
well, and in Germany at least has worked well. But no matter who believes in it, 
no one has ever seen it tried with ten thousand banks of issue, and under such con- 
ditions we do not believe in it, but oppose it. New York Chapter did applaud Sec- 
retary Gage when he advocated asset currency. They would just as equally have 
applauded that eminent man if he had opposed it. He was there as our guest. 

Now, the Suffolk system we admit was a splendid thing. It did its purpose very 
well. We have not said a word against it. We say those conditions are not possi- 
ble to-day because the country has broadened out. But they say, look at Canada, for 
there is an example. Canada has an area about equal to our own, I think, with a 
population of 5,388,000. We have eighty millions. They have thirty-four banka 
of issue. Each of the branch banks takes up all the business as the new communi- 
ties grow. It is not possible for a new bank of issue to step in there. It requires 
$500,000 capital to go into business there. The country does not provide a spot 
where there is business enough for such a bank to start. It is admitted by the other 
gentlemen that the currency has not hurt the prosperous times in this country. I 
would like to ask the gentlemen how the clearing-house certificates are like asset cur- 
rency. The security is specific, isn’t it ? France has been compared, and France haa 
one bank of issue. It is true, Honorable Judges, that in such a country, say, as 
France, or rather as Canada, in the money centers, Montreal and Toronto, they do 
not suffer every fall from the tightening of the money market as we do here in New 
York city in the financial center. But suppose we look at the country places ii* 
Canada. It was shown by the Manitoba Department of Agriculture Report last 
fall that they suffered a great deal in Winnipeg because they could not get money 
enough to move their crops. Our farmers are not suffering in that way. In Win- 
nipeg there are only twelve branches, and in the whole Northwest Territory 
there are only forty branches. But when a Manager of a branch bank in Canada 
writes to his head office and asks for money to move the crops, they may give it to 
him or refuse. When a bank in Nebraska writes to New York and demands its money 
on deposit here it is sent out, or they know the reason why. Consequently, all thia 
money leaving New York city, where this tremendous speculation is going on, does 
create a sort of tightening in the money market, but it is true in the financial cen- 
ters of the world, whether they have asset currency or not. Those financial centers 
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suffer every year from the tightening of the money market, and the larger and 
wealthier a country grows the greater that action and reaction in those financial 
centers. 

The gentlemen have very sanguine temperaments. You know that there are 
some people that you just show them an egg, and immediately the air is filled with 
feathers. 

Now, if we are going to have a provision for a bank to pay out only its own notes, 
there will be a lot of the currency in transportation and the conditions are not re- 
lieved. But one of the most important things for us to remember is that we as a 
people are educated in the belief that the American dollar has back of it the Ameri- 
can flag, and we, as a people, are opposed to giving over to private institutions the 
control of our money. The American people to-day are not ready to do that. They 
want to feel that when they have a dollar, it has back of it the dignity and the honor 
and the power of the American nation. I want to say to you that if you would look 
at our conditions to-day, you would be convinced that we were never in better shape 
both as a nation and as individuals. The relation of the banks with the Federal 
Treasury is in better condition than it was a few years ago. It is possible to issue 
National bank notes on a more profitable basis. Then, too, Congress has stepped in 
and made certain concessions on common-sense notions of justice. Our money has 
increased nearly 600 millions in five years, and we are opposed. Honorable Judges, 
to a system that means an undue inflation, and we are opposed to it because we 
see — (The speaker’s time expired here.) 

Report of the Judges. 

Horace White, Editor of the “Evening Post,” then presented the following re- 
port on behalf of the judges : 

“Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen— The committee have instructed me to 
say that they have been greatly impressed and gratified with the thoroughness of 
the discussion which they have listened to this evening, and they have reached, 
however, the conclusion, unanimously, that the affirmative has had the best of the 
argument.” 

Mr. Cheney : Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, Members of the Alexan- 
der Hamilton Chapter and the New York Chapter — We have had the dignity of this 
occasion graced by the presence of these three gentlemen who have very kindly acted 
as judges. It is an honor to these two chapters for which we are exceedingly grate- 
ful, and I move you, Mr. Chairman, that a vote of thanks be extended to these 
three gentlemen for having acted in this capacity, by the members of the two chap- 
ters rising. The motion was duly put and carried. 

Mr. Stevens : Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen — I rise to congratulate the 
gentlemen who have so nobly opposed us this evening for the magnificence with 
which they upheld a lost cause. I might say it is very difficult to construct a pair 
of trousers with two buttons and a piece of string, but up to the possibilities of the 
other side of the question, they did magnificently. We may look forward to a rub- 
ber with the New York Chapter. 

On motion the meeting then adjourned. 



Improved Form of Draft.— The Bankers' Check Co., of Des Moines, Iowa, has patented 
a new form of draft which is an inexpensive combination of simplicity and safety. Some of 
the advantages arc that it affords a guard against check raising by addition and transforming 
of writing. Erasures cannot be made, as the amount portion is printed in sensitive ink, so 
that the application of chemicals or water would destroy the plate so as to make it impossi- 
ble to repair the alteration so that it could not be readily detected. The form also includes 
other safeguards against alterations, and is labor-saving, requiring less labor than the old 
style. 

8 
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[From the London “Statist.”] 

At the recent meeting of the shareholders of the Bank of France the Governor 
reminded them that a year ago he had expressed the hope that a revival of trade 
was setting in. The hope, however, has not been realized, although the Governor 
discovers many signs of improvement. There has been a good harvest, and, although 
the wine production has not been abundant, the prices of wine are good. The im- 
ports of raw materials of manufacture have been large, and the exports have been 
most satisfactory. Lastly, there are increases in some directions in the railway traffic 
returns. Upon the whole, however, 1902, like 1901, was a year of exceedingly lit- 
tle enterprise — of stagnation indeed — and depression. The investing public con- 
tinued throughout it to prefer temporary to permanent investments, however small 
the return might be, and owing to the magnitude of the savings going on it was 
found impossible to employ the mass of loanable capital at home reproductively. 
Consequently there had been throughout the year an exceedingly large employment 
of French capital in London and New York. In spite, however, of the depression 
the business of the Bank of France increased throughout the year, and, although 
the profits were somewhat less, the bank was able to pay the same dividend— 125 
francs per share gross, or 120 francs net. The total productive operations — that is, 
the business done, not including that performed for the Government — amounted in 
1902 to 16,449,934,900 francs. The year before they amounted to 16,670,737,500 
francs, showing a decrease last year of 220,802.600 francs. Chiefly the falling off is 
in discounts. In spite, however, of this falling off the gold and silver held by the 
bank, which on the last day of 1901 amounted to 3,545,800,000 francs, on December 
81 last year amounted to 3,617,600,000 francs, an increase of 71,800,000 francs. The 
increase in the gold held was 70,200,000 francs, in the silver only 1,600,000 francs. 
It will be seen how immense a business the bank conducts, even in a year of depres- 
sion like 1902 ; and if we were to add the business done for the Government we could 
show an immense addition. But it will be more interesting to turn to the services which 
the bank renders to the public, and more particularly to the small public. Twelve 
months ago the Governor boasted in his address to the shareholders that the bank 
was the bank of the whole French population ; and in commenting upon his speech 
we showed that the boast was fully justified. 

Services Rendered to the Public by the Bane. 

The report, which lies before us now, for 1902 confirms this statement even more 
strongly, for it shows that the bank, while catering for the great capitalists and the 
middle classes, is constantly on the lookout for means of affording greater and 
greater facilities to the small traders. In 1902 the discounts in Paris and the branches 
were in number 17,454,223, and the sum represented by them was 9,555,893,900 
francs. In the previous year the number of bills discounted was 16,866,855, and the 
amount, 9,936,321,500 francs. It will be seen from these figures that the number of 
bills discounted last year increased, compared with those of the previous year, by 
587,368, while there was a falling off in the value of those bills of 380,428*200 francs. 
If we were to go back to 1900, the year of the Exhibition, when business was so 
marvellously prosperous in France, we should find a very much greater decrease. Ia 
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fact the decrease, compared with 1900, amounts to about two milliards. It will 
probably be in the recollection of some of our readers that the average value of the 
bills discounted by the Bank of France in 1900 was 729 francs, or not much over 
£29 3s. of our money. In 1901 the average value of the bills fell to 588 francs, or a 
little over £23 10s. In 1902 there was a still further fall to 547 francs, or about 
£21 17s. of our money ; and the average length of time for which the bills ran was 21 
days, or somewhat less than the year before. The bills discounted in Paris from the 
value of 5 to 10 francs — that is, from 4s. to 8s. of our money — numbered 90,006. The 
bills ranging from 11 francs, or less than 9s. of our money, to 50 francs, or £2, num- 
bered 1,434,894. The bills ranging from 51 to 100 francs numbered 1,169,832, and the 
bills above 100 francs — that is, £4 of our money — numbered 3,568,289. The total 
number of bills of all kinds discounted in Paris was thus 6,263,121, and of this 
grand total the bills at and under £4 of our money numbered 2,694,832, being 43 
per cent, of the total. It may be added that in Paris itself the increase in the num- 
ber of bills of £4 and under was as much as 14,809. It is surely not necessary to 
add anything to what we have said on previous occasions, when analyzing the report 
of the Bank of France, as to the immense service rendered by that great institution 
to the poorer productive classes throughout France. 

In this country we have no lending institution of any kind which even attempts 
to do what the Bank of France does so admirably at the other side of the Channel, 
and it is one of the reasons of the extravagance of our poorer classes and of the 
small addition they make to the savings of the nation. If we had a bank to do what 
the Bank of France does in France, it would soon become impossible for anybody 
to say that the working classes, and, indeed, all the classes who deposit in the Sav- 
ings banks, are not in position to invest in consols when the Government requires to 
raise a great loan. While the Bank of France renders the immense service we have 
been referring to to the people of France, it supplies that people also with the cur- 
rency which they prefer. It has accumulate^ the greatest reserve of gold ever held 
by a trading concern of any kind. It continues to pay handsome dividends, but, 
unlike other institutions of the kind, it thinks less of the dividends than of the ser- 
vice it can render to the country, and it is constantly on the watch for opportunities 
to increase the facilities it affords its smaller customers. 

Tiie Bank’s Circulation. 

We have shown above that the bank holds considerably over 100 million sterling 
in gold, and that during the past year it added materially to its holdings. We may 
add that the average note circulation of the Bank of France in 1902 was 4,162,- 
246,600 francs, showing an increase over the average for 1901 of 46,426,100 francs. 
The Governor adds, in speaking of the circulation, that the note issue increases 
with the reserve of gold, for every day the preference of the public for notes 
of the Bank of France becomes more and more marked. Of the total circula- 
tion, the 5-franc notes represent only 690,670 francs. Even the 20-franc notes rep- 
resent only 1,315,420 francs. The 25-franc notes represent only 389,600 francs. The 
50-franc notes, being £2 of our money, odd to say, represent only 517,228,400 francs. 
The 100 franc notes represent 2,274,882,900 francs. The 500-franc notes, or £20, 
represent 284,698,000 francs, and the 1000-franc notes, or £40 of our money, repre- 
sent 1,346,518,000 francs. It will be seen that the 100-franc and the 1000-franc notes 
together represent more than three-quarters of the whole circulation. 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS OF THE GRATUITY FUND OF THE FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK OF MINNEAPOLIS , MINN. 



In order to encourage and promote faithful and long service, as well as habits of 
thrift and saving, on the part of its employees, the First National Bank of Minne- 
apolis has decided to adopt a plan of granting gratuities to, and accumulating the 
same for, its employees — it being expressly understood that this plan is, and at all 
times shall be, completely under the control and management of the bank and sub- 
ject always to such change or changes as the bank in its judgment and discretion 
may determine. It is also to be further understood that the plan herein outlined, or 
as the same may be hereafter amended or modified, may at any time be wholly 
abolished and abandoned by the bank, in case it shall so elect or decide. 

The plan proposed by the bank is in the nature of an experiment and is not 
intended to create any contractual relations between the bank and its employees, or 
any obligation to continue the said plan, or any similar plan, or any amended plan 
for any definite period of time, nor is the bank to be in any way committed or 
bound to grant any gratuity in any year, to any of its employees, but the question 
as to whether or not any gratuity shall be granted in any year to any or all of its 
employees, and if so, to whom and in what amount or amounts, shall be left wholly 
to the judgment and discretion of tfie bank ; and no employee shall in any event 
have any claim, demand, or cause of action of any kind against the bank, or its 
officers, or any of them, by reason of its or their action or actions in granting or 
refusing to grant any gratuity, or by reason of any discrimination, real or apparent, 
in granting or withholding or in accumulating such gratuity or gratuities, or by 
reason of making or enforcing any rule or regulation in the management or control 
of the fund to be created, or in the distribution thereof. 

The fund which it is proposed to thus create is to consist solely of such gratuities 
as the bank may from time to time decide to grant, and in no sense and to no extent, 
of any part or portion of any salary of any employee, nor is the proposed fund to 
be, or to be regarded, as a pension, or disability fund, but at all times to be and to 
remain a purely gratuitous fund, under the complete control of the bank to be by it 
so conducted and managed as in its judgment and discretion may best subserve the 
objects and purposes of its creation. 

On January 1, 1903, the bank will credit, upon its books, to each employee in the 
bank on that day, two sums, to-wit : Four per cent, and three per cent, of the total 
salary paid to each employee during the year of 1902. These credits shall be known 
and designated as absolute and conditional. The said sum of four per cent, shall be 
an absolute gift or gratuity to the employee, to be paid to him or her, only as is 
hereinafter provided. 

The three per cent, credit shall be and remain a conditional gift or gratuity, sub- 
ject at all times to the provisions hereof and to such further rules and regulations 
as the bank may from time to time, in the exercise of its uncontrolled discretion, 
see fit to adopt. 

The bank will allow, until further notice, interest to each employee, on his or 
her credits, absolute and conditional at the rate of four per cent, per annum, to be 
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credited on the first day of January of each year hereafter — it being expressly under- 
stood, however, that the rate of interest to be allowed in each year during the con- 
tinuance or life of this plan, shall be wholly left to the determination of the bank. 

At the beginning of each year hereafter, during the time this or any amended 
plan may be in force, whatever sum or sums may be allowed to its employees as 
gratuities shall be divided into two credits, absolute and conditional, as hereinbefore 
described. 

In case any employee shall leave the service of the bank at any time within two 
years from January 1, 1903, or in the case of any employee coming into the service 
of the bank after January 1, 1903, within two years from January 1 next after the 
date of his or her employment, or shall be dismissed from such service at any time 
within five years after such date or dates, then and in that event such employee shall 
be allowed to draw only the sum or amount of the absolute credits standing in his or 
her name, upon the bank's books, together with the interest which may have been 
allowed upon such absolute credits. 

In case any employee shall leave the employment of the bank after more than 
two years' continuous service, subsequent to the first day of January, 1903, he or she 
shall be allowed to draw from the bank all of the absolute credits standing in his or 
her name, together with such interest as may have been allowed thereon, and the 
following percentages, based upon length of service, of the conditional credits, 
together with such interest as may have been allowed thereon, to-wit : 

1. Where the continuous service after January 1, 1903, exceeds two years, but 
does not exceed three years, ten (10) per cent. 

2. Where the continuous service after January 1, 1903, exceeds three years, but 
does not exceed four years, twenty (20) per cent. 

3. Where the continuous service after January 1, 1903, exceeds four years, but 
does not exceed five years, thirty (30) per cent. 

4. Where the continuous service after January 1,1903, exceeds five years, but 
does not exceed six years, forty (40) per cent. 

5. Where the continuous service after January 1, 1903, exceeds six years, but 
docs not exceed seven years, fifty (50) per cent. 

0. Where the continuous service after January 1, 1903, exceeds seven years, but 
does not exceed eight years, sixty (60) per cent. 

7. Where the continuous service after January 1, 1903, exceeds eight years, but 
does not exceed nine years, seventy (70) per cent. 

8. Where the continuous service after January 1, 1903, exceeds nine years, but 
does not exceed ten years, eighty (80) per cent. 

9. Where the continuous service after January 1, 1903, exceeds ten years, one 
hundred (100) per cent. 

Any employee whose continuous service with the bank, after January 1, 1908, 
shall exceed ten years, may, whether he or she shall leave the service of the bank or 
not, withdraw the whole or any part of his or her credits, absolute and conditional, 
together with all interest which may have been allowed thereon. 

In case any employee shall be dismissed from the employment of the bank after 
more than five years’ continuous service subsequent to the first day of January, 1903, 
he or she shall be allowed to draw from the bank all of the absolute credits standing 
in his or her name, together with such interest as may have been allowed thereon, 
and such part, portion or percentage of the conditional credits and of such interest 
as may have been allowed thereon, as the bank may then determine— -it being ex- 
pressly understood that such part, portion or percentage shall be left solely to the 
judgment and discretion of the bank. 

In case of the total disability of any employee during the time of his or her ser- 
vice with said bank, he or she may upon request be allowed to draw the whole of 
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his or her absolute credits, together with such interest as may have been allowed 
thereon and such part, portion or percentage of his or her conditional credits as the 
said banks may see fit to allow. 

In case of the death of any employee during the term of his service with said 
bank, there shall be paid to his or her legal representative or next of kin all of the 
absolute and conditional credits, together with such interest as may have been 
allowed thereon. 

It is expressly understood that the said credits, both absolute and conditional, shall 
be non -assignable and in no event subject to garnishment or other legal process, nor 
subject to be taken on execution. 

It is further understood that in case any employee shall attempt, either orally or 
by written instrument, to assign his or her interest in and to either the absolute or 
conditional credits, then and in that event both such credits shall become forfeited 
to the bank and all right, title and interest in or to the same shall be cancelled. 

No employee at any time, or under any circumstances, shall Jiave or maintain 
any action, either at law or in equity or otherwise, against the said bank or against 
any of the officers thereof, by reason of any alleged claim or demand on his or her 
part against said bank, by reason of such conditional credits. 

The administration of the fund hereinbefore outlined will be substantially in 
accordance with the rules and regulations herein set forth. It is, however, to be 
distinctly understood that such rules and regulations may be from time to time 
altered, added to or amended, and in such manner and to such extent as the bank 
may decide, and that the same shall confer no vested rights upon any of the bank*s 
employees to any part or portion of such fund except only the absolute credits ; and 
to such absolute credits, only in the manner and to the extent herein provided for. 
The absolute credits shall at all times be and remain the sole property of the em- 
ployee, subject always to be appropriated and applied by the bank to the payment 
of any indebtedness or liability which the employee may, at any time, be under to 
the said bank. 

As to what disposition shall be made of any conditional credit or credits, appear- 
ing upon the books of the bank, to any employee upon his or her leaving or being 
dismissed from the service of the bank, and not paid or allowed to such employee, 
under the provisions hereof, shall be left wholly to the uncontrolled discretion of the 
bank— the intention of the bank now being to keep and accumulate said unpaid 
portions of the conditional gratuities and at stated periods, to be hereinafter deter- 
mined upon, to equitably distribute the same to the credits of the other employees. 

The intention herein expressed shall not, however, in any manner or to any 
extent, preclude the bank from hereafter making such disposition of said unpaid 
portions of the conditional credits or gratuities as it may think best. 



We the undersigned , employees of the First National Bank, of Minneapolis, do 
hereby acknowledge the receipt by us and each of us, of a copy of the rules and 
regulations adopted by said First National Bank, relating to the gratuities of said 
bank to its employees and the accumulation and administration and distribution of 
the same, and that we have read and understand the same ; and we do hereby prom- 
ise and agree to be in all things bound by such rules and regulations and not to make 
any claim or demand against said bank or any of its officers, on account of said gra- 
tuities, except as provided in such rules and regulations as the same now are, or as 
the same may be hereinafter altered or amended. 

Savings Accounts. 

For the purpose of encouraging the employees of the bank in saving and accu- 
mulating from their regular salaries, the bank will, until further notice, receive and 
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accept from its employees on deposit any sum or sums of money and pay interest 
thereon at the rate of four per cent, per annum, payable semi-annually, interest to 
begin on the first day of the month next after the date of deposit, except in those 
cases when the deposit shall be made on the first day of the month, and in those 
cases the interest shall begin on that date. Interest on such deposits shall be paid 
to the depositing employees or credited to their deposit accounts on January 1 and 
July 1 of each year, and upon any sum or sums drawn out between such interest 
days no interest shall be allowed. 

The deposit account of no employee will be allowed to exceed the sum, principal 
and interest, of one thousand dollars. 

These savings accounts shall be kept wholly separate and distinct from the gra- 
tuity accounts hereinbefore provided for. 



THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 

How It is Appreciated By Its Subscribers. 

Many letters are received each month from subscribers who are old and valued 
friends of the Magazine. We print below a few selections from this correspon- 
dence. 



J. T. Woodhull, Vice-President First National Bank, San Antonio, Tex.: 
“Herewith I hand you New York check for $5 in payment of one year’s subscrip- 
tion for The Bankers* Magazine. Please commence with the January, 1908, 
number. We now have two or three copies taken in our bank, but I wish one per- 
sonally to keep at home.” 

A. L. Wilson, Cashier Merchants’ Exchange Bank, Sparta, 111.: “Enclosed 
please find our draft on New York for $5 in payment of our subscription to the 
Magazine for 1908. We believe that it is just as important for a country bank to 
keep posted on financial matters as it is for the city banks, and therefore we read the 
Magazine. 

E. A. Heald, Cashier Canton National Bank, Canton, 111. : “ We enclose draft 
in payment of our annual subscription, for we can not do without The Bankers’ 
Magazine ; or at least we think we can not, for we have not tried to for over 
twenty years past. We formerly took both magazines before the consolidation.” 

H. H. Norrington, Vice-President Lumberman’s State Bank, West Bay City, 
Mich. : “ After discontinuing The Bankers’ Magazine for three months, I find I 
can not get along without it ; so please put us back on your subscription list.” 

W. A. Heath, State Bank Examiner, Chicago, 111. : “Will you please send the 
Journal of Banking (now Bankers’ Magazine) to my Chicago address until fur- 
ther notice. For fifteen years it was one of my best text-books, while Cashier of the 
Champaign National Bank. In my present work I need it more than ever.” 

H. A. Shanklin, Cashier Toledo (Iowa) Savings Bank : “I enclose an order for 
one copy of Modern Banking Methods and Practical Bank Bookkeeping. 
We have been subscribers for The Bankers’ Magazine for almost twenty-five 
years, and think more of it now than we did at the start.” 

Geo. W. McCabe, Cashier Commercial National Bank, Chatsworth, 111. : “Draft 
enclosed ($5) to pay for Bankers’ Magazine for the ensuing year. Could not get 
along without it.” 
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Unlike his brother the American examiner, the Canadian bank inspector is the 
servant of the bank whose affairs he investigates. His chief solicitude is to safe- 
guard the interests, not of the bank’s creditors, but of its stockholders. 

Instructions from his head office require him, on his arrival at a branch, not onl y 
to audit the cash and securities and to inquire into the nature of the loans, but also 
to ascertain if the officers are efficient and trustworthy, and if the affairs of the branch 
are so administered as to produce the best and most profitable results from the pro- 
prietors’ point of view. From the nature of his position— the confidential emissary 
of the chief executive — the investigation which he conducts must necessarily possess 
a wider range than could that of an outside official such as the American examiner. 

A short sketch of the methods employed in inspecting a branch of one of the 
big Canadian banks may have some interest for American bank men. 

The branch makes periodical returns or statements to the head office, reporting 
all the items of its business, the cash and securities held, the deposits and other re- 
ceipts and so on. The inspector first sets in to verify the correctness of these re- 
turns. When the cash and securities have been checked, the books balanced, and 
the different balance sheets given into his charge, he proceeds to confirm the accu- 
racy of the figures. For instance, taking the loans and discounts : after the bills on 
hand have been ticked off with the sheet, verification lists are sent to tue banks and 
agents recorded as holding the bills remitted for collection. These agents and cor- 
respondents are asked to confirm the lists if correct, and if discrepancies are noted 
to correspond, not with the branch, but direct with the inspection department at 
head office. Similarly all parties for whom securities are held are asked to confirm 
and return to the head office lists of the various items. Confirmation of the bal- 
ances of agents and correspondents is obtained in the same way. 

With regard to the accounts with other branches of the bank, most Canadian 
banks pursue the same system of bookkeeping, with seventy or eighty branches, 
each one requiring a heading in the general ledger, that book would be bulky in- 
deed. It is the practice, therefore, to keep but one account styled “ head office,” 
and to enter therein each day the total of the debit and the total of the credit entries 
for other branches. These entries themselves with the particulars thereof are placed 
in a supplementary book. These items are reported twice a week (sometimes ofteuer) 
to the head office, where a staff is maintained to make the adjustments among the 
numerous offices. It is only necessary then for the inspector to send to the chief 
accountant at the head office, the balance shown by the branch books at debit or 
credit of “ head office ” together with a statement bringing up to the date of the in- 
spection the record of the entries passed through the account, and a satisfactory 
confirmation of the branch accounts can be secured. 

As to depositors, a printed form is sent to every one, with a notification of the 
balance due and the intimation that unless a protest or complaint is received the 
bank will assume that the depositor assents to its correctness. In this case also 
claims for discrepancies are to be made direct to the head office. 

All verification lists and forms, whether addressed to depositors, owners of se- 
curities, or collecting agents, are ticked off with the sheets by the inspector himself, 
or his assistant and are then religiously guarded until delivered into the post office. 

The technical or checking off part of his duties performed, the inspector turns 
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his attention to larger matters. He usually has instructions to inquire specially into 
the workings of some of the discount, or liability accounts, either because of their 
size or because of something else which has aroused the general manager’s distrust. 
The circumstances of the borrowers, their characters and business habits, are closely 
discussed with the branch manager ; suggestions given and hints thrown out. Then 
the protective appliances, the fixtures, etc., are thoroughly gone over ; orders given 
for remedying defects, strengthening defenses, and increasing, where necessary, the 
accommodation for the staff. 

During his visit, which sometimes lasts three or four days and more, the inspector 
keeps a keen lookout for ability and genius in the staff. The impressions he forms 
are checked off, confirmed and supplemented by drawing on the manager’s store of 
information. Good conduct, smartness, capability and zeal are brought prominently 
before the general manager’s eye in the inspection report. The manager himself is 
scanned and scrutinized ; the inspector’s opinion of his fitness for controlling the 
branch is set forth. The locality and the surrounding country are visited and pros- 
pected ; the industries and sources of wealth noted : the general condition of the 
people ; openings for new branches ; the outlook for businesss ; the doings of the 
bank's competitors (their business rates, terms, etc., as far as can be learned). In 
short from the full and detailed reports of inspectors, combined with the regular 
reports of branch managers, the executives of the Canadian banks are in possession 
of accurate information of the condition of affairs prevailing all over Canada. 

H. M. P. Eckardt. 



Private Banks.— In the Eighth Annual Report of the Bank Examiner of Wis- 
consin, Marcus C. Bergh, State Examiner, says: “While some of our very best 
banks are conducted as private banks by individuals or firms, there are many seri- 
ous objections to their continuing as now conducted. Where a private banker has 
no other business and devotes his entire time to banking, he will probably conduct his 
bank in a safe and business like manner, but the fact that the death of the owner or 
any one of the owners of a private bank will force its closing, thereby subjecting 
his or their customers to unnecessary risk and annoyance, is in itself sufficient rea- 
son why the present system, or rather, lack of system, should be discontinued. 
Where a private banker is engaged in other enterprises, as he usually is, it is diffi- 
cult to keep his private affaire separate from his bank, and to mingle his private 
business with his banking business is liable to subject the bank and its funds to 
risks that fray result in disaster. For obvious reasons, I refrain from giving 
further details why the present system of private banking is objectionable. I 
would recommend that a private banker be required to designate a name for his 
bank ; and all property, real or personal, owned by such bank be held in the name of 
the bank, and not in the name of the individual or firm. All of the assets of any 
private bank ought to be exempt from attachment or execution by any creditor of 
such individual or firm until all the liabilities of the bank have been paid in full. 
No private banker should be permitted to use any of the funds of his bank for his 
private business, and the note of the owner or owners of any private bank ought 
not to be considered or accepted as a part of its assets. Examination and supervi- 
sion of private banks can not be satisfactorily accomplished until the banking busi- 
ness is entirely separated from his private business." 



Modern Banking Methods.— Edward Hart, of Gallup, N. M., writes as fol- 
lows of “ Modern Banking Methods," under date of March 18 : “ It is the best work 
on the subject that I have read." 
o 
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[Paper by Jambs Rolph, read before the San Francisco Chapter American Institute of 

Bank Clerks.] 

I have been requested by your board of governors to make a few remarks to you 
this evening concerning promissory notes from a note teller’s standpoint, and to 
impart, if possible, some information on the subject to the edification of the mem- 
bers of the institute in this city. It is with much hesitancy I have accepted the 
task, as among you there are so many who I feel are much more capable of hand- 
ling this matter than myself; but in order to induce cordial co-operation and earnest 
effort on the part of members of this chapter to make the meetings a success, I have 
consented to read to you in my own homely way a few lines on the subject, the 
interest from which, as you all must know, is the main source of income and profit to 
a bank, and cuts such a large figure in all its transactions. 

Various Forms of Notes. 

In a large commercial city like San Francisco business of much magnitude is gen - 
erally settled by promissory note or accepted bill, and the payee, if he needs the 
money, endorses the note and offers it to his banker for discount, who, after being 
satisfied that the note has been given for a good and valuable consideration, credits 
his customer with the face of the note, less the ordinary discount for the time the 
note has to run. An accepted bill of exchange is treated in the same manner. This 
is what is known as the best commercial discount paper, as prompt payment thereof 
is invariably made at maturity. 

Another class of promissory note looked upon with much favor by bankers is the 
security note, where bonds, stocks or merchandise are pledged as collateral security. 
This note is usually taken at the very lowest rate of interest, as the loan can be called 
in if necessary at very short notice. 

A third class of promissory note, commonly known as the personal security note, 
is an accommodation made by a bank from time to time to customers without 
endorsement or security. Of course it needs good sound judgment and discrimina- 
tion in granting loans of this character, the financial standing, reputation and busi- 
ness integrity of the customer being the main factors in granting’the required 
accommodation. 

Besides the notes already mentioned there are the corporation notes. For many 
good reasons it has become popular nowadays for individuals and firms to incorpo- 
rate, and carry on their business under the law relating to corporations. Where a 
bank grants accommodations to a corporation it usually requires the board of 
directors to pass a suitable resolution authorizing the president and secretary to 
borrow from the bank, with power to sign notes for that purpose, and affix thereto 
the corporate seal. A certified copy of the resolution should be handed to the bank. 
In many cases a bank also requires besides, and as a protection against possible loss, 
a personal endorsement by the directors, or a guarantee note from some of the prin- 
cipal stockholders whose financial standings are known to be good. 

Guarantee notes are a very safe and handy way for individuals or firms to obtain 
accommodation at a bank where their own financial standing would not warrant a 
bank to grant it on their own personal responsibility. With an acceptable guarantor 
they can borrow in suitable amounts to the limit named in the guarantee without 
the inconvenience of obtaining an endorsement every time an accommodation is 
needed. 
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The Note Teller. 

The note teller of a bank is generally the custodian of all the notes or bills 
receivable and the collateral securities connected therewith. Whenever a note or 
accepted bill with its collateral is received into a bank it is usually given a number, 
and all the particulars connected with it entered in what is known as the note or 
discount register of the bank. It is then posted in the discount ledger. After being 
also entered in a maturity notification book commonly called a “tickler/' it is placed 
in a wallet to turn up on the day of maturity. The collateral security is generally 
placed in an envelope, and the number of the note or bill written on the back for 
ready reference when necessary. For convenience there are generally two wallets 
used for the bills receivable, one for the demand notes, the other for time notes. 

Among the many responsibilities of a note teller, one, of very great importance, 
is to guard against the outlawry of the obligations entrusted to his care. In this 
State a note outlaws in four years from the date of maturity, but it would seem to 
me to be poor policy, however good the maker might be, to allow any note to run for 
more than three years after due. It is usually easy enough to obtain a renewal note, 
and it is always a satisfaction to a bank to hold in bills receivable only what are 
termed live notes. 

In taking a promissory note or accepted bill, care should be taken to examine it 
closely for the number of days it has to run, and the place where it is made pay- 
able. In the event of no place being mentioned, the obligation is payable where the 
maker or acceptor resides or has his place of business, regardless of the place where 
it i9 given. For instance, if John Smith, of Marysville, comes to San Francisco and 
buys a bill of goods from, say, Alexander Brown of this city, and give9 a note for 
the amount, omitting to say in the body of the note “payable in San Francisco/' al- 
though the note may be dated here, it is payable in Marysville. The law is that the 
puper must follow the maker or acceptor to his place of residence or business unless 
otherwise expresely stated to the contrary. City merchants, therefore, in taking 
notes from customers residing out of town, generally have them made payable in 
San Francisco, as without it the payee in discounting same at bank, besides the 
usual discount, would have to pay exchange and collection charges. 

In cases where the maker of a note fails to meet his obligation at maturity, the 
ordinary procedure is to hand the note to a notary public for protest. The notary 
will then make the proper demand for payment, and in case of non-payment by the 
maker will notify the endorsers that the note has been dishonored, and that the 
owner holds them severally responsible for the payment of it. 

The Question of Interest. 

The question of interest seems to be inseparably connected with promissory 
notes, and therefore I feel assured you will pardon me for referring to it at this 
time. It is indispensable that a note teller should be a correct and rapid calculator 
of interest, and, according to my experience, books of tables for that purpose are of 
little or no use, as a person accustomed to reckoning interest can perform the work 
in far less time and more accurately than it would take to look for it in a book. The 
rates of interest on notes in San Francisco vary considerably, but good bankable pa- 
per at the present time ranges from four to eight per cent, per annum, dependent, 
of course, upon the character of the paper. This is a radical change from the rates 
prevailing in the early history of our State, when a discount of two to five per cent, 
per month was quite common. The tendency still seems to be to lower rates, and it 
would not surprise me in the least in the course of a few years more to find good mer- 
cantile paper discounted in San Francisco at from two to three per cent per annum. 

In the calculation of interest it is important to bear in mind the ordinary rule 
governing it, that is, to exclude the first and include the last day. In this city there 
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are two methods in vogue for calculating interest on notes. The Savings banks 
reckon by the calendar month, while the commercial banks, owing to the shorter 
time their notes usually have to run, reckon by the number of days ; but where 
loans are made on real estate running for a year or more, the commercial banks gen- 
erally adopt the Savings bank plan. 

Interest on demand notes in San Francisco is usually payable at the close of each 
month, and in a large banking institution such as I have the honor to serve, the cal- 
culation of interest at that time is quite an undertaking, and a feeling of great re- 
lief comes to me at the beginningof each new month, knowing that the interest task 
for the preceding month is accomplished. 

One would imagine that in a bank where the bills receivable average over a thou- 
sand in number at all times, that the loss of a note or acceptance would be of com- 
mon occurrence, whereas a loss of this kind seldom or never happens. In our bank 
covering a period of thirty years, I know of only two instances, and in each case 
the money was promptly paid by the borrower upon receiving from the bank a proper 
indemnity bond. 

Examinations. 

I presume all banks have their examination days, when all the assets of the bank 
are carefully examined. In our bank we have regular quarterly examinations, at 
which time the coin, currency, bonds, stocks and other securities of the bank, to- 
gether with the notes or bills receivable and their collaterals, are exhibited to a com- 
mittee of the board of directors having the matter in charge, who make a thorough 
examination of them all, besides ascertaining the general condition of the account* 
of the bank. To prepare and show to the committee in a satisfactory manner a 
thousand or more notes amounting to over ten millions of dollars together with the 
collateral security, is no small task. The notes have to be arranged in alphabetica> 
order, and written down, with the collateral, in a book prepared for the purpose,, 
with the securities conveniently handy for the examination. To do this it takes sev- 
eral nights of hard work for myself and assistant, so as to have everything in good 
order, and the total amount of the notes or bills receivable to agree exactly with the 
balance in the general ledger. 

Errors in one’s work, as you all must know, will creep in occasionally, and it is 
at the time of our quarterly examination, if there be any of these errors, that they 
are discovered and corrected. Some years ago in trying to prove our notes with the- 
genera] ledger, an error of ten cents kept us hard at work calling off the notes and 
poring over the discount ledger until between ^hree and four o’clock of the morning 
of the day of the examination, but without success. It was then too late for us to 
think of going home, so we had to be content with an attempt to sleep two or three 
hours in the directors’ room of the bank, in order to be ready, if possible, for the 
examination. You may imagine what a little rest we had, as we were puzzling our 
brains as to where the error could be. Finally it occurred to us that it might possi- 
bly be in the general ledger, and not in the notes, and, sure enough, there we dis- 
covered it. Upon comparing the daily postings from the bills receivable blotter to- 
the general ledger, during that particular quarter we found the general ledger book- 
keeper had on one day made an error of ten cents. The error as soon as found was 
immediately corrected — thus making the general ledger to agree with the bills 
receivable on hand. 

There are many other matters pertaining to promissory notes that have come 
under my observation which might possibly be of interest to the members of thi* 
chapter, but I feel that I have already said more than enough for this evening. In 
what I have said I trust I have made myself clear, especially to the younger mem- 
bers of the chapter, for whose benefit, education and advancement in the knowledge- 
of banking these meetings I understand are mainly held. 
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[From the New York Commercial.] 

The visible balance ot trade is comparatively simple, it being the excess of exports over 
imports. For instance, the ex ports of the U nited States during 1902 amounted to $1,360,000,000, 
while the imports amounted to $969,270,000. The excess of exports over imports, therefore, 
was $391,000,000. This is the visible balance of trade. 

The net balance of trade in favor of this country during 1902, however, amounted to 
nothing like this sum. This is because of the movement of the invisible balance of trade, a 
movement which is apparently entirely overlooked by many. 

The invisible balance of trade depends upon movements of which the only records kept 
are those of the parties directly interested. No official record exists ; yet the aggregate is an 
enormous sum. 

One of these factors is the movement of securities between the United States and other 
countries, with the attending interest returns upon American capital invested abroad and on 
foreign capital invested in this country. Other influences affecting the invisible balance of 
trade are the freights paid to foreign ships and by foreigners to American ships, expenditures 
by Americans abroad and by foreign tourists in this country, and temporary loans from 
Europe to the United States, or from the United States to Europe. Other influences affect 
the invisible balance of trade, but these are the most prominent. 

One of the factors in the Invisible balance is the interest on foreign capital invested in 
the United 8tates, and on American capital invested abroad. Foreigners have for years been 
large holders of American securities, the majority of the capital stock of many of the prom- 
inent railroads being at one time owned abroad. 

While a large number of these securities have been repurchased by this country during 
the last few years, the amount of foreign capital invested in American securities still reaches 
to an enormous sum. The investment of American capital abroad is much smaller. 

According to the estimate most generally accepted, this country receives annually 
$20,000,000 on its capital invested in foreign countries, and pays $110,000,000 annually in inter- 
est on foreign capital invested here. This makes an annual interest balance paid by this 
country to foreign nations of $90,000,000. Of course the visible balance of trade of this coun- 
try is reduced by just this sum. 

The next largest item in the invisible balance of trade is the payment of freight charges 
on exports and imports to foreign owners of the merchant marine. This item has been 
variously estimated at between $50,000,000 and $150,000,000. The estimate most generally ac- 
cepted Is that this country pays an annual ocean freight balance of at least $85,000,000. 

It is estimated that the amount spent by Americans abroad aggregates $75,000,000 annu- 
ally, while considerably less than $20,900,000 is spent on an average by foreign tourists in this 
country. The loss by expatriation of Americans who have taken up permanent residence 
abroad is placed at $30,000,000. The income from American property owned by foreigners or 
by former Americans now living in Europe is estimated at $25,000,000. 

In addition, foreigners residing in this country send large amounts of money to Europe, 
over sixty-five per cent, of the tickets of immigrants being paid for in this country, while 
foreigners returning to Europe and China take with them considerable sums. The net sum 
lost in this country annually in this way is usually placed at $10,000,000. 

It therefore appears that every item of the invisible balance of trade is against this coun- 
try. Summarizing the results given, the following table shows, as nearly as can be estimated, 
the sum lost by this country in the movement of the Invisible balance of trade : 



Interest balance $90,000,000 

Ocean freight balance 85,000,000 

Tourists* expenditures 55,000,000 

Expatriation 30,000,000 

Rent balance 25.000,000 

Money sent by resident foreigners 10,000.000 



Total $295,000,000 



This estimate of $295,000,000, as being the net balance against this country on the move- 
ment of the invisible balance, is considered by many authorities as being a very conservative 
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estimate. Deducting 1 this $295,000,000 from the $881,000,000— the visible balance of trade in 
favor of this country during 1802— and there is left a net balance of $96,000,000. 

This figure is, of course, not absolutely accurate, but it represents closely the balance of 
trade in favor of this country last year. By glancing over the factors enumerated above, 
as influencing the movement of the invisible balance of trade, it will be seen that one still 
remains to be considered— the movement of securities between the United States and other 
countries. 

This movement is generally considered independent of the others, as it bears more closely 
upon foreign indebtednesss than it does upon foreign trade. Last year this country made 
extensive purchases of American securities held abroad. It is believed that these purchases 
amounted to over $100,090,000, and the foreign Indebtedness of this country was reduced to 
Just that extent. 

These purchases more than wiped out the net balance of trade of $96,000,000 quoted. In 
other words, it is probable— and this is the opinion of most foreign exchange experts— that 
there was no balance of trade in favor of this country last year, the net result of our foreign 
trade for 1902 being a reduction of about $100,000,000 in our foreign Indebtedness. 

It will be seen from this that the invisible balance of trade Is heavily against this country. 
This is because the United States is still a debtor nation. England is the largest creditor 
nation, its investments in foreign countries amounting to over $12,000,000,000. 

France is the next largest creditor nation, its investments in foreign countries being esti- 
mated by the Government as amounting to between $6,000,000,000 and $7,000,000,000. From 
these figures it is plain that the visible balance of trade could be heavily against either of 
these nations, and yet be more than offset by the movement of the invisible balance of trade. 

At an average of four per cent., the interest annually received by England from its foreign 
investments amounts to $460,000,000. The foreign indebtedness of the United States has been 
variously estimated. It probably amounts to a sum between $1,500,000,000 and $2,000,000,000. 



The Bank Clerks* Joint Debate. 

The Editor of The Bankers* Magazine has reoeived the following letter from Charles 
F. Minor, chairman of the committee in charge of the debate between New York Chapter 
and Alexander Hamilton Chapter, American Institute of Bank Clerks: 

New York, April 4, 1903. 

Bradford Rhode#, Esq., New York. 

Dear Sir: Before closing the affairs of our recent debate, at which you were one of our 
judges, permit us to extend to you our sincere thanks and appreciation for the kindness and 
interest you manifested in the bank clerks of the city by your, presence. 

We are exerting every effort to further educate the younger men engaged in the finan- 
cial world to fill the higher positions of life as they may be called upon to do so, and believe 
us, dear sir, your endorsement of our work will be of great value in the advancement of thia 
movement. 

Again thanking you. we are. 

Respectfully yours, 

Charles F. Minor, Chairman . 



Renewal of Refunding.— On March 26 Secretary Shaw published a circular announce- 
ment that on and after April 1, 1903, he would receive for refunding, under authority of Section 
11 of the act of March 14, 1900, to an amount not exceeding $100,000,000, any of the bonds of the 
3 per cent, loan of 1908-1918 and the 4 per cent, funded loan of 1907. They may be surrendered 
at prices yielding to the investor an income of 2\i per cent, a year, and the new bonds will be 
issued In exchange at a premium of 2 per cent. Accrued interest on both old and new bonds 
will be calculated to date of exchange. 

There are now outstanding about $97,000,000 3 per cent, bonds and $233,000,000 fours of 1907 
which are affected by the circular. There are also outstanding about $446,000,000 of the 2 per 
cent, consols of 1930 issued under the act of March 14, 1900. 



New Monetary Commission.— Charles A. Conant. Treasurer of the Morton Trust Com- 
pany, New York, and Prof. J. W. Jenks, of Cornell University, have been appointed commis- 
sioners on behalf of the United States to conduct negotiations with foreign governments 
respecting a plan for improving the monetary standard of the sllver-vslng countries of the 
•world. 
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THE SOLID BASIS OF AMERICAN PROSPERITY, 



[From “ The Commercial and Financial Chronicle.”] 



A writer in the London “ Times ” seems to think that what we call a period of great pro- 
gress here has been an “ economic debauch.” He says also that the “ mysteriously large ” re- 
ductions effected in the last quarter of 1002 in the deposits of our banks have been the result 
not of real liquidation, but of transfers of indebtedness to European capitalists who were 
ready for a handsome consideration to take over for a time ” these attempts to put off the 
evil day when the United States business world will have to own that it has bitten off more 
than it can chew.” It would be hard to define the term “ economic debauch,” but it Is evi- 
dently meant to Indicate that this country has been going through a period of speculative 
excesses ; that the development which the United States hasenjoyed the last few years does 
not rest on any real or substantial foundations. This view embodies such a serious miscon- 
ception -involving a failure to recognize that our great progress has been due mainly to the 
growth of legitimate trade and has had comparatively little of the speculative element in it 
—that it seems worth while to give It some consideration. 

Loot around and see what has been accomplished In this country during the last few 
years. Note, in the first place, that during this period the United States has taken back hun- 
dreds of millions of forelgn-owned American securities and paid for them out of the enor- 
mous trade balance in its favor which has been accumulating year by year. This in Itself is 
no mean achievement, not all suggestive of ” economic debauch.” Turn in another direction 
and note the wonderful progress of our transportation industry. On that point we would 
direct particular attention to the review of railroad gross earnings for the calendar year 
1902, which we published In the issue of the “ Chronicle ” of last Saturday [March 7]. The 
final statement in that article covered 181,928 miles of road, with aggegate gross earnings for 
the calendar year 1902 reaching the prodigious sum of $1,705,497,253, which was $100,863,714 
more than the gross earnings for the same roads in the previous calendar year— an improve- 
ment, too, made in the face of a heavily curtailed grain tonnage as a result of the previous 
season's crop shortage and also in face of the great anthracite coal miners' strike lasting 
from May 12 to October 23. But the most interesting and most significant fact brought out 
by our compilations was the cumulative nature of the growth in earnings which had been 
going on, year by year, since the overthrow in 1896 of the political party committed to the 
silver heresy. We reported the increase in gross earnings in 1902 for the whole railroad sys- 
tem of the United States at 105 million dollars, and found that this had followed 155 millions 
increase in 1901 over 1900, 120 millions increase in 1900 over 1899, 140 million dollars increase in 
1809 over 1898, and so on back to 1806. We can do no better here than reproduce the little ta- 
ble on this point which we gave last week. 



Increase in- 

1902 over 1901 

1901 over 1900 

1900 over t809 

1899 over 1898 

1898 over 1897 

1897 over 1896 



Gross. 

$105,000,000 

155.000. 000 

120 . 000 . 000 

140,000,000 

90.000. 000 

75.000. 000 



Net. 

$2,000,000 

70.000. 000 

32.000. 000 

55.000. 000 

30.000. 000 

45.000. 000 



1902 over 1896. 



$685,000,000 $234,000,000 



From the foregoing it will be seen that gross earnings of the United States railroads for 
the calendar year 1902 as compared with the calendar year 1896 improved no less than 685 mil- 
lion dollars, and that even in the net earnings the improvement for the six years has reached 
234 million dollars. Is there not pretty solid evidence of real growth and development In the 
fact that the revenues collected by our railroads in 1902 for the transportation of passengers 
and freight exceeded by nearly 700 million dollars the corresponding collections six years 
before? 

But we need not confine ourselves to the railroad industry alone for evidence of progress 
of this kind. If we turn to the iron and steel trades, or to the coal trade, the story is much 
the same. The expansion i n railroad gross revenues during the last six years must have been 
in the neighborhood of seventy per cent. In the case of our pig iron production the increase 
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has been fully 100 per cent., as the output for the calendar year 1902, according' to the figures 
of Mr. James M. Swank, was 17,821,807 tons, while in 1890 the corresponding output was only 
8,828,127 tons. Our steel production has grown in the same way. Our output of coal in 1902 
was probably 275 million tons, notwithstanding the coal strike, where in 1896 the production 
was 171,410,390 tons. 

And the most Important fact of all is that large though our production in nearly all lines 
of trade has been, the consumptive demand has run far in excess of this production. In the 
case of iron and steel the home production had to be supplemented by large imports from 
both England and Germany. The London “ Times ” thinks it is a sign of weakness, evidencing 
“ economic debauch,” and an indication that we have “ bitten off more than we can chew,” 
that this country should have been obliged to borrow money abroad. But with legitimate 
business expanding in such a marvelous way, is there anything suggestive of recklessness In 
our having recourse at times to the European money markets as well as our own ? 

The question of course is an open one whether our pace has been too fast. Some specu- 
lation has necessarily attended the country’s enormous growth. The rise in the market value 
of railroad securities has been very marked, indeed, and it looked at one time as if danger 
from that direction was likely; but fortunately the upward movement was checked some 
months since. If values still look high as compared with 1896, let It not be forgotten that an 
increase of 685 million dollars in the gross earnings and of 234 million dollars in the net earn- 
ings of our railroads in the interval since then furnishes a pretty substantial basis for a con- 
siderable appreciation in values. We do not of course deceive ourselves into thinking that 
the present rate of growth can continue indefinitely ; at some time in the future there will 
come a check, with a possible reaction of larger or smaller dimensions. Still it should be re- 
membered that on the point how far it will be safe to go in the extension of trade, there is 
really no guide in past experience. By this we mean that there are no standards of meas- 
urement that can be applied on this occasion. From the close of the Civil War in 1865 up to 
1896 the country’s progress was almost continuously held in check by circumstances affecting 
our standard of values. From 1865 to the panic of 1873 paper currency inflation was the 
trouble. The country had not yet recovered from the effects of this inflation, when the Sil- 
ver Law of 1878 Injected a new disturbing element in the situation which from that time up 
to 1896 was all the while bringing setbacks and periods of depression. The country did not 
enter upon an undisputed basis of a gold-standard currency until the enactment of the law 
of 1900. We have always urged in these columns that when doubt as to the standard of values 
was Anally removed the country would experience an era of progress and development far 
surpassing anything attained in the past, and the experience of the past few years has fur- 
nished abundant verification of the fact. 

The change in this particular must also, we should judge, alter the character and extent 
of the reaction after the crest of the present wave of prosperity shall have been reached. 
Let no one imagine that in such reaction the country is going back to the low condition of 
things prevailing in 1896. But there is a further element of safety in the situation. Both our 
railroads and our leading manufacturing corporations have through the present period of 
prosperity been conducting operations with a view to such reaction. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road we showed last week had spent out of surplus earnings $12,262,491 for dividends in the cal- 
endar year 1902 and $12,500,000 for improvements, the latter being a larger sum than the former, 
as will be seen. And the Pennsylvania is only one railroad among many, all of which have 
been pursuing the same policy. So our large industrial corporations like the United States 
Steel Corporation are spending enormous amounts of money, partly out of earnings and 
partly from new capital, to extend and perfect their plants, with the view to reducing the 
cost of production. Should it. therefore happen later on that the home demand for our pro- 
ducts should fall off, the United States will be prepared to enter the foreign markets, and 
then England, and Germany as well, will discover, we think, that this country has not been 
very much on an “ economic debauch ” after all. 



Failures, Suspensions and Liquidations. 

Florida.— The First National Bank, of Jacksonville, Fla., was placed in the hands of Jo- 
seph W. Norvell, Receiver, March 14. 

Ohio.— The Bank of Quincy, which was started at Quincy, Ohio, about a year ago by Ira D. 
Sax, of Chicago, made an assignment on March 24. It is stated that the depositors will lose 
about $1U,Q00. 

Wisconsin.- -On April 5 the Kenosha State Bank, of Kenosha, Wls., was closed by the 
State Bank Examiner. The capital of the bank was $25,000. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL NEWS 



This Department Include* a complete list of New National Banks (furnished by the Comp- 
troller of the Cnrrenoy), State and private Banks, changes in officers, dissolutions and 
Failures, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 



NKW YORK CITY. 

— A branch of the Hamilton Bank is to be established at 766 Tremont avenue, in the Bor- 
ough of the Bronx. 

—At a meeting of Group V II of the New York State Bankers' Association, at the Clarendon 
Hotel In Brooklyn, on the evening of March 26, Stephen M. Griswold, President of the New 
York State Bankers' Association, had the following resolution introduced and submitted to 
the executive committee : 

“ Wfierea8 % The payment of interest to individual depositorson daily balances is an unwise 
and unsafe policy, and against the advice of the Banking Department of the State of New 
York, be it therefore 

Hrsolred, That we, the members of Group VII of the New York State Bankers' Associa- 
tion. comprising the banks of Brooklyn and Long Island, do hereby agree not to pay in any 
case interest on daily balances of individual depositors after Jan. 1, 1904." 

— D. G. Reid, Chairman of the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacific, was recently elected 
Vice-President of the Liberty National Bank, succeeding Henry C. Tinker, who has resigned, 
as he desires gradually to withdraw from active business. Mr. Reid has been a director of 
the bank for some time. 

Mr. Tinker served ten years as President of the bank, being succeeded in 1901 by H. P. Da- 
vison, now Vice-President of the First National Bank, with which institution the Liberty 
National Bank is closely alBliated. 

—A map of the United States, showing laws of all the States and Territories relating to 
the payment of negotiable instruments, also an American Holiday Calendar, has Just been 
issued by the New York National Exchange Bank. It is a graphic presentation of the law 
relating to negotiable paper ; also the laws governing interest rates, holidays, etc. The ar- 
rangement of the matter facilitates reference, and the map and calendar will be found 
handy and useful to banks and others handling negotiable paper. Although the Negotiable 
Instruments Law has been adopted in a number of States, great diversity of law and custom 
still prevails in regard to the law of bills and notes. In some States the Legislatures have even 
sought to Improve the Negotiable Instruments Law, and have introduced changes in the act. 

—Messrs. Speyer & Co. have moved into their new building at 24 Pine street. An illustra- 
ted description of the structure was published in the Magazine several months ago. 

—Interests associated with the Morton Trust Company are reported to be organizing a 
new bank, to have $1,000,000 capital, and to be located at the Northeast corner of Fifth ave- 
nue and Twentieth street. 

—The new Bankers' Trust Company opened for business at 143 Broadway on March 30. 
Particulars In regard to the new company were given in the February issue of the Magazine. 

—The Oriental Bank of 122 Bowery has leased for a term of ten years the building now 
occupied by the Seventh National Bank at Broadway and John street, where it will have a 
branch. 

—On March 18 the President nominated Hamilton Fish to be Assistant Treasurer of New 
York, to succeed Conrad N. Jordan, deceased. 

Mr. Fish was for many years a member of the Assembly of the New York Legislature, 
and in 1895 was elected speaker. He is a son of Hamilton Fish, Secretary of State under 
President Grant. 

NEW ENGLAND STATES. 

Fall River, Mass.— Plans are under way for merging the Massasoit, Pocasset and Na- 
tional Union banks into one bank, having a capital of $660,000 and a surplus of $325,000. The 
charters of the Pocasset and National Union will soon expire, and under the State law com- 
pelling the separation of National and Savings banks they would have to secure new quar- 
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ters January 1. The present capitals are: Massasoit, $800,000; Pocaseet, $200,000; National 
Union, $200,000. 1 he officers of the new bank will be made up from the old ones. The per- 
mission of the Comptroller of the Currency will first have to be obtained so that the three 
present banks may be liquidated, and two-thirds of the stockholders In all the banks are stated 
now to be in favor of the new plan. This will be sufficient to carry it through. 

Admitted to the Bar.— Edwin A. Stone, Assistant Treasurer of the Franklin Savings 
Bank, Boston, was recently admitted to the bar, having acquired sufficient legal knowledge 
by study during leisure hours to pass the severe requirements prevailing in Massachusetts 
for candidates for admission to the bar. An acquaintance with the laws relating to real estate 
and securities is a valuable equipment for a Savings bank officer. 

Bank's Seventieth Anniversary.— On March 25 the Framingham National Bank, of 
South Framingham, Mass., passed its seventieth anniversary. It was incorporated as the 
Framingham Bank March 25, 1838, becoming a National bank in 1884. Originally the capital was 
$100,000, but was later increased first to $150,000 and afterwards to $200,000, the present 
amount. The surplus and profits now amount to $150,000. During the bank's entire history no 
semi-annual dividend has ever been passed. James J. Valentine, the President, has been in 
the bank’s service for forty years. Fred. L. Oaks, the Cashier, entered the bank in 1880, and 
was elected Cashier in 1886. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

New Jersey Bank Commissioner.— David O. Watkins, of Woodbury, has been appointed 
and confirmed as Commissioner of Banking and Insurance for the State of New Jersey, suc- 
ceeding William Bettle. 

Washington, D. C.— There has been a consolidation of the business of the Citizens’ Na- 
tional Bank and the West End National Bank, under the title of the latter. F. C. Stevens, 
President of the West End National continues to be President of the consolidated institution. 

— A new trust company is in process of organization, and it is said the National City Bank 
of New York is largely interested. 

New York State Bankers' Association.— It is expected that the next annual convention 
of the New York State Bankers* Association will be held at Saratoga Springs between Sep- 
tember 0 and 15. 

Paterson, N. J.— On March 26 William Blau velt. Cashier of the Second National Bank* 
was elected President of that institution to succeed the late James Jackson. Mr. Blau velt 
has been connected with the bank for twenty-two years, and his promotion was on account 
of his faithful services in the various capacities in which he has acted. 

Assistant Cashier Edwin N. Hopson succeeds Mr. Blauvelt as Cashier. Mr. Hopson has 
been in the bank’s service fourteen years. 

Cumberland. Md.— On February 24 the First National Bank extended its charter for a 
period of twenty years. It was originally chartered as a State bank in 1811, the title then be- 
ing the Cumberland Bank of Alleghany. On July 1, 1864, it was reorganized as the First Na- 
tional Bank of Cumberland. Since the foundation of the bank Cumberland has grown from 
a village to an important business center with a population of 20,000, and the bank has greatly 
aided in the business growth of the community. The capital of the bank is $100,000. surplus 
$100,000 and undivided profits $89,440. Deposits exceed $529,000. Robert 8hriver is President 
and J. L. Griffith, Cashier. 

SOUTHERN STATES. 

Louisiana State Banks.— L. E. Thomas, State Examiner of State Banks, reported on 
March 26 that there were 102 State banking institutions doing business in Louisiana— an in- 
crease of ten since Janary 1 last. 

West Virginia Bankers' Association.— The next annual convention of the West Vir- 
ginia Bankers’ Association will be held at Parkersburg, West Virginia, June 3 and 4. 

Secretary Robert L. Archer, of Huntington, reports an increase of membership of more 
than twenty per cent, over last year. This gives the association a membership of eighty per 
cent, of all the banks in the State. 

The date of the convention is shortly after the opening of the new and handsome Camden 
Hotel at Parkersburg, and the sessions of the association will be held in the assembly room of 
the hotel. 

The Parkersburg bankers and the officers of the association expect this to be the largest 
and most successful meeting that has yet been held. One or more speakers of national prom- 
inence will be in attendance and will address the association on topics of interest. 

Texas Bankers' Association.— The annual convention of the Texas Bankers’ Associa- 
ciatlon will be held May 12 and 13 at Woodlake, a station on the interurban electric line be- 
tween Sherman and Denison. 
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WESTERN STATES. 

Denver, Colo.— The title of the Continental National Bank of Denver has been changed 
to the Capitol National Bank of Denver. 

Peoria, 111.— Following the death of the late George H. Little wood, for many years 
Cashier and manager of the Merchants* National Bank, important changes have been made 
in this well-known financial institution. Ferd Luthy was recently chosen the active mana- 
ger of the bank, Walter Wiley, Cashier, and Thomas B. McDougal and John Paddock, Assist- 
ant Cashiers. 

Mr. Luthy has been President of the bank for some years, but was not identified with its 
active management. He now becomes the manager, and will devote his entire time to its 
affairs. Mr. Luthy has been prominently identified with local business affairs for many years, 
and has been unusually successful. He has had wide experience in financial matters, and will 
continue the management along the same lines that have heretofore made the bank so suc- 
cessful. 

Beloit, Wli.- The twenty-second annual report of the Beloit Savings Bank shows that in 
the past year the net Increase in deposits was $82,912, making the total deposits $740,407. At 
the annual meeting President R. J. Dowd declined re-election and was succeeded by E. J. 
Smith. This bank is a strictly mutual Savings bank, the only one in the State, and has been 
highly successful. S. T. Merrill, who is one of the trustees, has been active in promoting the 
welfare of the Institution for many years. 

A Growing Country Bank.— The new Citizens* State Bank, of Cadott, Wis., is having a 
very satisfactory growth. It opened for business October 8, 1902, having $25,000 capital. De- 
posits, on March 14 last, were $45,000 and total resources $70,000. A new building has been 
erected for the bank's use. It is constructed of pressed brick, with stone front and founda- 
tion, and is well equipped throughout. Officers of the bank are : President, Henry Goetz, 
Sr.; Vice-President, Charles Grassle; Cashier, A. C. Bohrnstedt. 

Cleveland, Ohio.— Directors of the Citizens’ Savings and Trust Co. and the American 
Trust Co. have ratified the plan to merge the two companies. The new company will have 
an authorized capital of $4,000,000 and a surplus of $2,000,000, with deposits aggregating $27,- 
000,000. H. R. Newcomb will be President and J. R. McNutt, Secretary. 

— It is reported that the directors of the State National Bank and the Colonial National 
Bank have voted to consolidate the two institutions, the new bank to have $1,500,000 capital. 

Indianapolis, Ind.— Supplementary to the official examinations and also to those made 
by the directors themselves, the American National Bank has adopted the plan of having the 
bank thoroughly examined by the American Audit Company, of Chicago. A result of the 
inspection of the bank’s assets, made on January 81, is thus summarized in a letter from the 
Manager of the American Audit Company under date of February 24: 

“ The entire cash was counted, found correct and contained only $14.34 cash items other 
than exchanges for clearing-house. 

The loans and discounts were in accordance with the books and contained only three notes 
past due amounting to $186. Over seventy-three per cent, is secured by ample collaterals, 
those with personal security being for moderate amounts. No loans exceed the legal limit. 

The bonds other than United States bonds, amounting to $767,910.50, were carefully inves- 
tigated and found to include only those of the highest grade, all carried well within the pres- 
ent market value, and none yielding over four per cent, per annum, except one lot of $12,500. 

The individual deposit ledgers were in balance— total overdrafts $576.02. Accounts with 
all other banks were verified by correspondence. 

The strictly quick assets exceed eighty-five per cent, of deposit liabilities. It is note- 
worthy that the deposits include no State, county or city funds. In 2,524 Individual deposit 
accounts and 176 bank deposit accounts, only two balances reach $100,000, viz., one of $150,- 
155.06 and the other $101,215.86. The strength of your bank is enhanced by the absence of 
large individual accounts in your deposits. 

The thorough organization of your bank is commendable to depositors and stockholders 
for the carefully-devised safeguards, the 9trict attention to every detail and the conservative 
statement regarding undivided profits.” 

— By an act which was approved March 9, and went into effect immediately, Saturday 
afternoon is made a legal half-holiday for banks, trust companies and safe-deposit institu- 
tions in all cities of the State having more than 100,000 inhabitants , and also that all negotia- 
ble instruments, notes, drafts, etc., which would otherwise fall due on Saturday, Sunday or 
the next succeeding Monday, when such Monday is a legal holiday, shall be due and payable 
on the secular business day next preceding, which in all such cases will be the Friday preced- 
ing the day on which such paper would otherwise have matured. 
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NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 

The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organised 
since oar last report. Names of officers and other particulars regarding these new National banks 
will be found under the different State headings. 

National Banks Organized. 

41651— First National Bank, Rensselaer, Indiana. Capital, $80,000. 

<005$ — Woodruff National Bank, Dunkirk, Ohio. Capital, $$5,000. 

4658-First National Bank, Highland, Illinois. Capital, $50,000. 

6654— Pennsylvania National Bank, Chester, Pennsylvania. Capital, $100,000. 

6655— First National Bank, Pond Creek, Oklahoma. Capital, $25,000. 

6866 — First National Bank, Weston, Ohio. Capital, $25,000. 

6657— First National Bank, Loudonville, Ohio. Capital, $25,000. 

6858— American National Bank, Spartanburg, South Carolina. Capital, $100,000. 

6650— First National Bank, Klemme, Iowa. Capital, $25,000. 

6660— First National Bank, MoLoud, Oklahoma. Capital, $25,000. 

6661— First National Bank, Parkers Prairie, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 

6662— First National Bank, Summerttetd, Ohio. Capital, $25,000. 

6668— First National Bank, Rice Lake, Wisconsin. Capital, $50,000. 

6664— First National Bank, Wampum, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000. 

6665— Portland National Bank, Portland, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000. 

6666— First National Bank, Broadway, Virginia. Capital, $26,000. 

6667— People’s National Bank, Mount Pleasant, Ohio. Capital, $50,000. 

6688— West Texas National Bank, Big Springs, Texas. Capital, $50,000. 

6660 — Farmers’ National Bank, Tulsa, Indian Territory. Capital. $30,000. 

6670— Lake County National Bank, Liberty vllle, Illinois. Capital, $50,000. 

6671— First National Bank, Paonia, Colorado. Capital, $25,000. 

6672— Farmers’ National Bank, Lincoln, Kansas. Capital, $25,000. 

6673— Seacoast National Bank, Asbury Park, New Jersey. Capital. $50,000. 

6674— Flat Top National Bank, Bluefleld, West Virginia. Capital, $100,000. 

6675— Campbell National Bank, La Rue, Ohio. Capital, $30,000. 

6676— First National Bank, Rimersburg, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000. 

6677— First National Bank, Cherokee, Oklahoma. Capital, $25,000. 

6678— Oklahoma City National Bank, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Capital, $100,000. 

6679— Citizens’ National Bank. Rockwall. Texas. Capital, $&5,000. 

6680— Simmons National Bank, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. Capital, $100,000. 

6681— First National Bank, Laurel, Mississippi. Capital, $100,000. 

6682— Firet National Bank, Dodge Center, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 

6683— First National Bank, Bokchito, Indian Territory. Capital, $25,000. 

6684— First National Bank, Grand Ridge, Illinois. Capital, $25,0(0. 

6685— First National Bank, Rocky Mount, Virginia. Capital, $25,000. 

0686— First National Bank, Wortham, Texas. Capital, $80,000. 

6687— First National Bank, Toccoa, Georgia. Capital, $25,000. 

6688 - First National Bank, Colman, South Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 

6089 - Weleetka National Bank, Weleetka, Indian Territory. Capital, $25,000. 

6690— First National Bank, La Moure, North Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 

6691— First National Bank, Marissa, Illinois. Capital, $50,000. 

6692— Citizens’ National Bank, Netcong, New Jersey. Capital, $50,000. 

6608— Citizens’ National Bank, Fertile, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 

6694— First National Bank, Massena, New York. Capital, $25,000. 

6695— First National Bank, Houtzdale, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000. 

6696— National Citizens’ Bank, Lake Benton, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 

6697— First National Bank, Nez Perce, Idaho. Capital, $25,000. 

Applications to Organize National Banks Approved. 

The following notices of Intention to organize National banks have been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice : 

First National Bank, Frederick, Oklahoma ; by C. T. Herring, et al. 

First National Bank, Willow City, North Dakota; by F. M. Rich, et of. 
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First National Bank, Sour Lake, Texas ; by A. L. Williams, et al. 

American National Bank, Washington, District of Columbia ; by Robert N.- Harper, et al.. 
Pana National Bank, Pana, Illinois : by C. W. Bain bridge, et ah 
First National Bank, Findlay. Illinois; by J. E. Dazey, et at. 

First National Bank, Perry. Arkansas ; by G. B. Colvin, et at. 

First National Bank, Brackettville, Texas; by W. A. Bonnet, et at. 

First National Bank, Foxhome, Minnesota; by L. H. Standring, et al. 

Cherokee National Bank, Enid. Oklahoma ; by C. J. West, et al. 

First National Bank, Deep River, Iowa ; by H. W. Hatter, et ah 

Farmers* National Bank, Sunbury, Pennsylvania; by Harry S. Knight, et at. 

New Freedom National Bank, New Freedom, Pennsylvania ; by Geo. F. Miller, et at. 
Fanners and Merchants* National Bank, Red Lion, Pennsylvania ; by David A. Miller, et at .. 
First National Bank, Elmore, Ohio ; by H. W. Nleman, et at. 

First National Bank, Hallock, Minnesota ; by T. M. George, et at. 

Farmers* National Bank, Mullica Hill, New Jersey : by Thomas Borton, et at. 

Citizens* National Bank, Cleburne, Texas ; by M. M. Pittman, et at. 

Hamilton National Bank, Chicago, Illinois; by Chas. B. Pike, et at. 

First National Bank, Patchogue, New York ; by Smith W. Conklin, et at. 

Samuels National Bank, Aubrey, Texas; by H. G. Musgrove, et at. 

First National Bank, Columbia, Kentucky ; by C. B. Epperson, et at. 

Commercial National Bank, St. Paris, Ohio ; by Lambert Pond, et al. 

Lindsay National Bank, Lindsay, Indian Territory ; by J. H. Knox, et at. 

First National Bank, Beckley, West Virginia; by D. H. Johnston, et at. 

Farmers* National Bank, Montrose, Pennsylvania ; by W. A. Wilcox, et ah 
First National Bank, Carmen, Oklahoma ; by A. H. Gelssier, et al. 

First National Bank, Martinsville, Illinois ; by J. 1. Brydon, et at. 

First National Bank, Clarkston, Washington ; by W. P. Hurlbut, et ah 
First National Bank, Hart, Michigan : by A. S. White, et al. 

Wapanucka National Bank, Wapanucka, Indian Territory ; by W. L. Richards, et al. 

Selby vllle National Bank, 8elby ville, Delaware : by W. R. McCabe, et at. 

City National Bank, Big Springs, Texas; by C. L. Alderman, et at. 

People’s National Bank, Laurel, Delaware ; by Andrew J. Horsey, et at. 

First National Bank. Addison, Pennsylvania ; by Manliff H. Dean, et at. 

First National Bank, Fountain, Colorado ; by Gordon Jones, et at. 

First National Bank, Newport, Arkansas; by Thomas J. Graham, et ah 
Rockwall National Bank, Rockwall, Texas; by Geo. W. Riddle, et al. 

First National Bank, Wheatland, Wyoming ; by Geo. 3. Stewart, et at. 

First National Bank, Dalbart, Texas ; by J. E. George, et at. 

Coffey ville National Bank, Coffey ville, Kansas ; by C. E. Bryan, et at. 

First National Bank, Aitkin, Minnesota: by B. R. Hassman, et al. 

Clinton County National Bank, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania ; by Edgar P. Geary, et at.. 
American National Bank, St. Paul, Minnesota ; by Joseph Lockey, et at. 

National City Bank, Akron, Ohio ; by Geo. W. Crouse, et al. 

First National Bank, Shreve, Ohio ; by L. J. Alcorn, et at. ' 

City National Bank, Eastland, Texas ; by J. M. Wagstaff, et al. 

American National Bank, Rensselaer, Indiana; by J. C. Paxton, et at. 

First National Bank, Sharpsville, Pennsylvania ; by J. A. Lanfltt, et ah 
People’s National Bank, Salisbury, Pennsylvania; by E. 8. Adkins, et ah 
First National Bank, Morrison ville, Illinois; by Geo. E. Maxon, et al. 

First National Bank, Lake Arthur, Louisiana ; by T. H. Winn, et at. 

First National Bank, Eagle Lake, Texas : by B. L. Vineyard, et at. 

First National Bank, Augusta, Illinois ; by Jacob Klipper, et al. 

First National Bank, Farragut, Iowa; by Thomas H. Read, et at. 

First National Bank, Radford, Virginia; by F. Harvey, et at. 

National Bank of Long Beach, Long Beach. California ; by Jotham Bixby, et at. 

National Bank of Dalhart, Dalhart, Texas ; by John T. Jones, et at. 

Loveland National Bank, Loveland, Ohio; by Jno. E. Bundey, et al. 

First National Bank, Harrisville, West Virginia ; by E. M. Carver, et al. 

Firet National Bank, Marysville, Pennsylvania ; by P. F. Duncan, et at. 

First National Bank, Muldrow, Indian Territory; by I. H. Nakdimen, et at. 

Commercial National Bank, Los Angeles, California ; by Charles N. Flint, et at. 

American National Bank, Long Beach, California ; by F. E. Robinson, et al. 

Citizens* National Bank, Ballinger, Texas; by Jo Wilmeth, et at. 

Roswell National Bank, Roswell, New Mexico ; by C. B. McCluskey, et al. 

Assabet National Bank, Maynard, Massachusetts; by Jno. C. Burke, et at. 

Bernardsville National Bank, BernardsvlHe, New Jersey ; by Samuel.S. Childs, et at.. 
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City National Bank, Tipton, Iowa ; by W. J. Moore, et al. 

First National Bank, Harrison, Oklahoma; by A. J. Dunlap, et al. 

Coldwater National Bank, Coldwater, Kansas : by J. W. Berryman, et al. 

Black Hawk National Bank, Waterloo, Iowa ; by James Gardner, et al. 

First National Bank, Trafford City, Pennsylvania ; by A. W. Hecker, et al. 
People's National Bank, Manassas, Virginia ; by A. W. Sinclair, et al. 

People's National Bank, Prescott, Arizona ; by Frank Jager. et al. 

First National Bank, Wray, Colorado ; by Howard Klugh, et al. 

Coweta National Bank, Coweta, Indian Territory ; by U. G. Phippen, et al. 

First National Bank, Dunkerton, Iowa ; by C. H. Dunkerton, et al. 

Rankin National Bank, Rankin, Pennsylvania; by Geo. R. Wallace, et al. 

First National Bank, Emmons, Minnesota ; by H. M. Martinson, et al. 

Application for Conversion to National Banks Approved. 

Dodgeville Bank, Dodgeville, Wisconsin ; into First National Bank. 

State Bank, Blooming Prairie, Minnesota; into First National Bank. 

North Conway Loan and Banking Company ; into First National Bank. 

Olivia State Bank, Olivia, Minnesota ; into First National Bank. 

Citizens' Bank, Lebanon, Virginia : into Citizens' National Bank. 

Stock Yards Bank. South St. Paul, Minnesota : into Stock Yards National Bank. 
Citizens' Bank, Wlsner, Nebraska ; into Citizens' National Bank. 

Foss State Bank, Foss, Oklahoma ; into First National Bank. 



NEW BANK8, BANKERS, ETC. 



ALABAMA 

Cullman— German Bank; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., J. H. Karler ; Cas., Emil Kramer. 
ARKANSAS. 

Clinton— Van Buren County Bank ; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., W. J. Pate; Cas., A. J. Mc- 
Collum ; Asst. Cas., Oscar H. McCollum. 
Corning— Citizens’ Bank; Pres., J. M. Hawks. 
Hot SPRiNOS-Hot Springs Trust Co. ; capi- 
tal, $100,000; Pres., E. W. Settle; Treas., A. 
L. Pulliam. 

Pine Bluff— Simmons National Bank ; cap- 
ital, $100,000 : Pres., J. F. Simmons ; Cas., N. 
B. Sligh; Asst. Cas., Jo. Nichol. 

CALIFORNIA. 

San Francisco— Gold Producers' Trust Co.; 
capital (authorized) $5,000,000 ; Pres., J. H. 

Bacon ; Cas., H. M. Bacon. Mission Bank; 

capital, $200,000. 

COLORADO. 

Paonia— First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000 ; Pres., E. R. Morgan ; Cas., Charles L. 
Pike. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Norwich— Thames Loan and Trust Co.; cap- 
ital, $100,000; Pres., F. S. Jerome; Treas., 
R. W. Perkins. 

GEORGIA. 

Bremen— Bank of Bremen ; capital, $25,000 ; 

Pres., W. S. Withara ; Cas., J. J. Mangham. 
Toccoa— First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., W. 8. Witham; Cas., Geo. T. 
Brown. 

IDAHO. 

Cottonwood— Idaho County Bank ; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., F. C. Holbert; Cas., E. M. 
Ehrhardt. 

Nez Perce— First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., O. M. Collins; Cas., J. A. 
Schultz. 



ILLINOIS. 

Edgewood— Bank of Edgewood; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Lee Graham; Cas., W. P. 
Anderson. 

Grand RiDGE-First National Bank; capi- 
tal, $26,000; Pres., Thomas D. Catlin; Cas., 
James P. Catlin. 

Highland— First National Bank (successor 
to Highland Bank); capital, $50,000; Pres., 
Louis E. Klnne; Vioe-Pres., 8. Pabst; Cas., 
Jos. C .Ammann ; Asst. Cas., Chas. T. Pabst. 
In a— Bank of Ina; Cas., H. R. Cox. 

Liberty ville— Lake County National Bank 
(successor to Lake County Bank); capital. 
$50,000 ; Pres., F. P. Dymond ; Cas., C. F. 
Wright; Asst. Cas., F. 8. Kerr and R. F. 
Wright. 

Marissa— First National Bank; capital, $60,- 
000; Pres., J. A. Hamilton. 

Serena— Serena Union State Bank ; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Jno. D. Marshall ; Cas., F. G. 
Arntzen. 

Wauconda— Bank of Wauconda; capital, 
$20,000; Pres., Frank S. Komp; Cas., H.O. 
Van Hart. 

INDIANA. 

Linton— Linton State Bank; Pres., W. J. 

Hamilton ; Cas., Wm. Bolton. 

Madison— Madison Safe Deposit and Trust 

Co. ; capital, $100,000. People's Bank ; 

capital, $65,000; Pres., Ben F. Law ; Cas., 
Ben T. Head. 

Rensselaer— First National Bank (successor 
to Commercial State Bank) ; capital, $30,000; 
Pres., Addison Parker; Cas., Emmet L. 
Hoi ling worth. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Bokchito— First National Bank ; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., C. L. Sawyer; Cas., E. W. 
Frey. 
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Tulsa— Farmers’ National Bank (successor 
to Farmers’ State Bank); capital, 980,000; 
Pres., S. Wallace Marr ; Cas., L. D. Mart*. 
Wbleetka— Weleetka National Baak; capi- 
tal, 125,000; Pres., R. M. McFarlin; Cas., E. 
L. Blackman. 

IOWA. 

KL*MME-Bank of Klemme; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., Isaac 8 weigard; Cas., H. A. Sweigard. 

First National Bank (successor to State 

Savings Bank): capital. $25,000; Pres., Fred 
Arnold ; Cas., F. A. Arnold. 

Lake City— People’s Bank ; capital, $25,000 ; 

Pres., R. E. Moseley : Cas., Walter Jacobs. 
Mindbn -Farmers’ Savings Bank; capital, 
$12,000; Pres., Peter Langer; Cas., W. C. 
Stubr. 

O yens— Plymouth County Bank ; Pres., W.G. 

fiolser : Cas., A. tt. Laudi. 

8mithland— Smithland Bank; Pres., M. A. 
Clark ; Cas., L. S. Gambs. 

KANSAS. 

Beverley — Beverley 8tate Bank; capital, 
$8,000; Pres., O. B. Whittaker; Cas., 8. W. 
Whittaker. 

Latham — People’s State Bank ; capital, 
$0,000 ; Pres., George C. Nelson ; Css., J. P. 
Garnett. 

Lincoln— Farmers’ National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Albert L. Shire : Cas., John 
8. Stover. 

Russell— Farmers’ State Bank ; capital, $35,. 
000; Pres.. F. S. Rockefeller; Cas., V. K. 
Hoover. 

KENTUCKY. 

Bellevue— Campbell County Bank; capital, 
$12,825; Pres., Oscar F. Barrett; Cas., H. B. 
Beck ; Asst. Cas., C. Gortze. 

Cecilian — Cecllian Bank; Pres., Allen T. 

Anent; Cas., J. C. Cardwell. 

London — Citizens’ Bank: capital, $25,000; 
Pres., D. C. Edwards: Cas., John R. Palmer. 
LOUISIANA. 

Mer Rouge— Mer Rouge State Bank; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., C. C. Davenport. 
Vidalia— Bank of Vidalia; capital, $25,000 ; 
Pres., A. H. Gillespie. 

MINNESOTA. 

Dodoe Center— First National Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., Jesse W. Cooper; Cas., 
C. M. Cooper. 

Fertile— Citizens’ National Bank ; capital. 
$25,000; Pres., Lewis Larson; Cas., M. T. 
Dalquist. 

Lake Benton - National Citizens’ Bank ; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Wm. Gile: Vioe- 
Pres., Alfred Soderlind; Cas., W. F. Mann. 
Parkers Prairie — First National Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Wm. A. Lancaster; 
Cas., Rufus L. Hardy ; Asst. Cas., Thomas 
H. Hardy. 

Pine River — First Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Cas., E. B. Robertson. 

Princeton— Security Bank ; capital, $15,000 ; 
G. A. Eaton, Cas. and Mgr. 



MISSISSIPPI. 

Bolton — Merchants and Planters’ Bank ; 
capital, $18,000; Pres.. Thomas Mount; 
Vice-Pros., W. J. Croom. 

Laurel— First National Bank (successor to 
Bank of Laurel); capital, $100,000; Pres., 
W. B. Rogers ; Cas., Geo. Bacon ; Asst. Cas., 
C. H. Ferrlll. 

Lexington — Lexington Banking and Real 
Estate Co.; capital, $16,000; Pres., J. R. 
Watson ; Cas., H. W. Watson. 

MISSOURI. 

Brimson — Bank of Brimson; Pres., C. H. 

Cullers; Cas., G. E. Jones. 

Dexter — Citizens’ Bank: capita), $20,000; 

Pres., J. N. Miller; Cas., Asa Norman. 
Purdy— Purdy State Bank; Pres., Amos M. 
Gurley ; Cas., Chas. A. Rose. 

MONTANA. 

Sheridan — Sheridan State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Winthrop Raymond; Cas., 
H. S. Magraw. 

NEBRASKA. 

Barneston— Commercial State Bank ; capi- 
tal, $6,000; Pres., J. M. Howe; Cas., A. R. 
S taller ; Asst. Cas., Chas. N. Hinds. 
Oconto— Oconto State Bank ; capital, $5,000 ; 

Pres.. M. F. Paul ; Cas., S. A. Robinson. 
Octavia — Octavia State Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., P. H. Updike; Cas., E. A. 
Rusher. 

Verdigris — Knox County Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., D. B. Welpton ; Cas., B. Stev- 
enson. 

Vesta— Vesta State Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., D. M. Boatsman ; Cas., F. C. Rulla. 
NEW JERSEY. 

Asbury Park — Seacoast National Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., F. B. Conover; Cas., 
M. H. 8cott. 

Netcono— Citizens’ National Bank; capital, 
$50, 00 ; Pres., Jno. S. Kennedy ; Cas., D. M. 
Cook. 

NEW YORK. 

Massena — First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000 ; Pres., J. L. Hyde ; Cas., L. A. Smith. 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Franklin— Bank of Franklin ; capital, $10,- 
000; Cas., J. G. Siler. 

WASHINGTON-Savings and Trust Co.; Pres., 
Beverly G. Moss; Cas., Jno. B. Sparrow. 
NORTH DAKOTA. 

Balfour— German-American State Bank ; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., A. L. Ober ; Cas., A. 
L. Lombard ; Asst. Cas., Ralph C. Wedge. 
Barlow— Security State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., A. J. Smith; Cas , A. E. Swanson. 
Erie— Erie 8tate Bank ; capital, $5,000; Pres., 

L. B. Hanna; Cas., E. A. Wilson. 

La Moure— First National Bank (successor 
to Bank of La Moure); capital, $25,000; 
Pres., B. N. Stone : Cas., David Lloyd. 
Souris— Mouse River Valley Bank; Pres., 

M. E. Wilson ; Cas., John J. Murphy. 
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OHIO. 

Dunkirk— Woodruff National Bank ; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., John Woodruff, Sr.; Cas., 
Irvin Woodruff. 

Hebron— Hebron Bank Company; capital, 
$18,030; Pres., C. A. Pence; Cas., B. L. 
Hawke. 

La Rue— Campbell National Bank (successor 
to Campbell's Bank); capital, $80,000; Pres., 
W. J. Campbell; Cas., L. G. Campbell; 
Asst. Cas., D. D. Clifton. 

Lima— Lima Trust Company ; Pres., Davis J. 
Coble; Sec. and Treas., Chas. H. East. 

Loudonvtlle— First National Bink: capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., Wm. 8. Fisher; Cas., 
Samuel A. Raridon. 

Mount Pleasant— People’s National Bank ; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., Michael Gallagher; 
Cas., E. B. Jones. 

Pleasantville— Pleasant ville Bank; Pres., 
W. 8. Courtright ; Cas., E. C. Sawyer. 

Summekfield— First National Bank; capi- 
tal, $26,000 ; Pres., J. W. Rouse ; Cas., W. H. 
Philpot. 

Weston— First National Bank ; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., H. C. Uhlman ; Cas., W. R. Noyes. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Cherokee— First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., E. J. Vo taw ; Cas., A. H. 
Stout. 

Kendrick— Bank of Kendrick (successor to 
Parkland State Bank); capital, $10,000; 
Pres., N. W. McDowell ; Cas., Frank Cas- 
tator. 

Lathram— (P. O., Carnegie): State Bank; 
capital, $5,000; Pres., W. T. Clark; Cas., 
C. H. Brand. 

Me Loud— First National Bank (successor to 
State Bank); capital, $25,000; Pres., Thos. 
Hollis; Cas., L. B. Helicker. 

O keens — Farmers and Merchants' Bank ; 
capital, $10,000 ; Pres., J. C. Fisher ; Cas., 
E. E. Cressler ; Asst. Cas., D. Hamilton. 

Oklahoma City— Oklahoma City National 
Bank; capital, $100,0u0; Pres., D. A. Dun- 
can; Cas., Wilhugh Wilkins; Aset. Cas., 

I. M. Holcomb. Farmers' State Bank; 

capital, $25,000; Pres., H. M. Atkinson; 
Cas., C. L. Henley ; Asst. Cas., James Cheno- 
wetb. 

Pond Creek— First National Bank: capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Conrad Strecker ; Cas., J. C. 
McClelland. 

Violet— Citizens' State Bank; capital. $10,- 
000 ; Pres., Reid Riggins ; Cas., W. R. Mer- 
shen. 

OREGON. 

Grass Valley — Citizens' Bank; capital, 
$87,500; Pres., Chas. W. Moore; Cas., Sam 
H. Baker. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Berwick— Berwick Savings and Trust Co.; 
capital, $125,000; Pres., S. W. Dickson; 
Treas., B. D. Frear. 

Bridge ville— Bridge ville Trust Co.; capital. 



$125,000; Pres., Jno. F. Hosack; Sec. and 
Treas., M. 8. Harvey. 

Carbond ale— Pioneer Dime Bank ; capital* 

$ 100 , 000 . 

Chester — Pennsylvania National Bank; 
capital, $100,000 ; Pres., John D. Goff ; Cas.* 
Albert V. Lees. 

Conneautvtlle — Bank of Conneautville 
(successor to First National Bank); capi- 
tal. $50,000; Pres., J. C. Sturtevant; Cas., 
J. T. Snodgrass. 

Coraopolis — Corao polls Savings and Trust 
Co.; capital, $125,000; Pres., Wm. R. Stokes; 
Sec. and Treas., W. H. Askins; Asst. Sec. 
and Treas., C. B. Hamilton. 

Greensburg— Barclay Trust Co. (successor 
to Barclay Bank); capital, $200,000; Pres., 
Jno. Barclay; Treas., Jno. K. Barclay ; 8ec„ 
Thos. Barclay. 

Houtzdale— First National Bank ; capital, 
$60,000; Pres., John Beyer; Cas., Geo. W. 
Ganoe. 

Pittsburg— Continental Trust Co. ; capital, 
$500,000; Pres., John R. Morrow ; Sec. and 
Treas., Jesse H. Morrow ; Asst. Sec., John 
E. Van Dyke. 

Portland— Portland National Bank; capi- 
ta), $50,000; Pres. John I. Miller; Cos., Wm. 
H. Oyer. 

Rimers burg— First National Bank; capital, 
$60,000; Pres., S. H. Raster; Cas., A. B. 
Collner; Asst. Cas. F. L. Pinks. 

Wampum— First National Bank ; capital, $26*- 
000; Pres., W. H. Marshall: Cas., W. H. 
Grove. 

Womel8Dorp — Womelsdorf Union Bank; 
capital, $27,000; Pres., Jno. M. Schonover i. 
Cas., Chas. O. Schaeffer. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Easley— Easley Loan and Trust Co.; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., R. F. Smith; Cas., Jones 
Fuller. 

Spartanburg— American National Bank ; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., J. H. Sloan; Cas., 
T. B. Stackhouse. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Colman— First National Bank ; capital, $25^ 
000; Pres., M. R. Keneflck; Cas., Edward R. 
Keneflok. 

Montrose— Security State Bank; capital, 
$12,000; Pres., P. G. Williams; Cas., H. I. 
Softer ; Asst. Cas., Ida S* Williams. 

TENNESSEE. 

Ripley -Ripley Savings Bank and Trust Co.; 
capital, $12,000; Pres- W. R. Miller ; Cas., G. 
M. Par tee. 

Rives— F armers and Merchants' Bank; capi- 
tal, $15,000; Pres., Thomas J. Bonner; Cas,, 
S. D. Clemmons. 

TEXAS. 

Big Springs— West Texas National Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., J. M. Cunningham; 
Cas., R. D. Matthews. 

Lockhart— Lockhart Loan and Trust Co.-, 
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oapita), $26,000; Pres., E. B. Coopwood ; Sec. 
and Treas., M. C. Kelley. 

Matagorda— B ank of Matagorda. 

Hook. wall — Citizens' National Bank; capi- 
tal, $35,000; Pres., T. L. Keys; Cas., W. D. 
Austin. 

Tyler— Bergfcld Loan and Trust Co. ; capi- 
tal, $10,000 ; Pres., R. Bergfeld; Cas., J. A. 
Bergfeld. 

Wortham— F irst National Bank; capital, 
$80,000; Cas., W. J. Johnson. 

VIRGINIA. 

Broadway— First National Bank: capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Geo. H. Aldbizer : Cas., Jno. 
W. Ginn. 

Chtlhowhe — Bank of Chilhowie; Pres., 
James D. Tate ; Cas., W. E. Umbarger. 
Franklin— Merchants and Farmers 1 Bank ; 
capital, $28,500; Pres., J. D. Pretlow; Cas., 
M. H. Moore ; Asst. Cas., H. T. Hedrick. 
Manchester— Bank of Manchester: capital, 
$50,(100; Pres., A. D. Shotwell: Cas., 3. R. 
Brame. 

Rocky Mount - First National Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., John W. Woods; Cas., 
Taylor Price. 

WE8T VIRGINIA. 

BLUEriELD— Flat Top National Bank; capi- 
tal, $100,000; Pres., L. E. Tierney: Cas., W. 
H. Wheelwright. 

WISCONSIN. 

Rice Lake— First National Bank (successor 



to Bank of Rice Lake); capital, $50,000; 
Pres., O. H. Ingram; Vice- Pres., W. H. 
Bundy; Cas., E. L. Everts; Asst. Cas., L. 8. 
Everts. 

Rosendale— Rosendale State Bank; capital, 
$80,000; Pres., Arthur Salisbury; Cas., 
Frank Bowe. 

CANADA. 

ONTARIO. 

New Libkeard— Union Bank of Canada; J. 
S. Hlam, Mgr. 

Picton— Metropolitan Bank ; H. J. Morden, 
Mgr. 

Sturgeon Falus — Quebec Bank ; C. T. 
Kirby, Mgr. 

Waterford— Ontario Bank. 

Wellington— Standard Bank of Canada; 
E. L. Williams, Mgr. 

Weston— Bank of British North America; 
J. McEachern, Mgr. 

NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 
Battlrford— B ank of British North Amer- 
ica ; F. J. Dixon, Actg. Mgr. 

Ponoka— Canadian Bank of Commerce; R. 
H. Brotherhood, Mgr. 

Yorkton— Bank of British North America ; 
G. F. Laing, Mgr. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

St. John— U nion Bank of Halifax : N. R. 
Burrows, Mgr. 



CHANGES IN OFFICER8, CAPITAL ETC. 



ARKANSAS. 

Waldron -First National Bank; M. C. Ma- 
lone, Vice-Pres. in place of H. J. Hall; L. 
L. Beavers, Cas. in place of J. M. Thompson. 
Fort Smith— American National Bank; W. 
R. Abbott, Pres, in place of Wm. Blair, de- 
ceased ; E. H. 8tevenson, no longer Acting 
Pres. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Covina— First National Bank; J.C. Hutch- 
inson, Jr., Asst. Cas. 

Healdsdurg — Farmers and Mechanics 1 
Bank ; C. W. Weaver, Pree. in place of Geo. 
H. Warfield; Jos. McMinn, Vice- Pres. 
Pasadena — First National Bank; P. M. 
Green, Pres., deceased ; also Pres. Pasadena 
Sav., Trust and Safe Deposit Co. 

Los Angeles— Los Angeles National Bank ; 

P. M. Green. Vice-Pres., deceased. 
Pomona— First National Bank ; P. R. Ruth, 
Asst. Cas. 

COLORADO. 

Denver— Continental National Bank; title 
changed to Capitol National Bank. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Washington— Citizens 1 National Bank and 
West End National Bank ; consolidated 
under latter title. 

FLORIDA. 

Fern andina— First National Bank; Fred. 
W. Wood, Asst. Cas. 

10 



GEORGIA. 

Valdosta— First National Bank; A. Winn, 
Asst. Cas. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago— Oakland National Bank of Hyde 
Park : no Asst. Cas. in place of F. D. Tucker. 
Effingham— Eversman, Wood & Engbring; 
succeeded by Effingham State Bank : Henry 
Eversman, Pres.; Benson Wood, Vice-Pres.; 
W. H. Engbring, Cas.; Henry Eversman, 
Jr., Asst. Cas. 

Peoria— Merchants 1 National Bank; Geo. 

H. Littlewood, Cas., deceased. 

Rossville — First National Bank ; Edith 
Grays, Asst. Cas. 

INDIANA. 

Decatur— Decatur National Bank; title 
changed to First National Bank. 

Portland — People’s Bank; Waiter M. 
Haynes, Pres., in place of Jacob M. Haynes; 
W. A. Moorman, Cas.; Louis W. Hoover, 
Asst. Cas. 

Whiting— Fiist National Bank; John M. 
Thiele, Cas. in place of Geo. H. Wilson. 

IOWA. 

Clarinda— Clarinda National Bank ; C. D. 
Brown, Cas. in place of H. R. Spry ; C. F. 
Butler, Asst. Cas. 

Dubuque— Dubuque Savings Bank ; Wm. L. 
Bradley, Pres., deceased. 
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Glad brook— First National Bank ; no Asst. 

Cas. in place of Theo. P. Rehder. 

Lone Tree— Lone Tree Savings Bank ; H. C. 

Buell, Cas. in place of D. Bestor, deceased. 
Muscatine — German-American Savings 
Bank; capital increased from $60,000 to 
$ 100 , 000 . 

Ottumwa— Iowa National Bank ; G. F. Trot- 
ter, Cas. in place of W. R. Daggett, re- 
signed. 

KANSAS. 

Cherokee -First National Bank; Joseph 
Lucas, Pres, in place of A. C. Graves; M. 
H. Alberty, Vice -Pres, in place of Joseph 
Lucas. 

Junction City— First National Bank ; Geo. 
Killan, Asst. Cas. 

Horton— First National Bank ; F. M. Ander- 
son, Asst. Cas. 

Hutchinson— First National Bank; A. W. 
Eagan. Asst. Cas. 

KENTUCKY. 

Lexington -Lexington City National Bank; 
James 8. Stoll, Pres, in place of R. P. Stoll, 
deceased. 

Louisville— American National Bank; R. 
W. Warfield, Cas. in place of Chas. Warren, 
deceased : Charles C. Carter, Asst. Cas. 
LOUISIANA. 

RusTON-Ruston State Bank; capital in- 
creased from $60,000 to $100,000. Lincoln 

Parish Bank ; capital Increased to $50,000. 
MAINE. 

Bangor— Bangor Savings Bank ; Charles V. 
Lord, Pres, in place of Samuel F. Humph- 
rey, deceased. 

Portland— Casco National Bank; Steven R. 
Small, Pres., deceased. 

Saco -Saco National Bank: H. R. Jordan, 
Pres, in place of Rishworth Jordan, de- 
ceased : also Pres. Saco Savings Bank. 
Searsport— Searsport National Bank ; Jas. 
Pendleton, Pres., deceased ; also Pres. Sears- 
port Savings Bank. 

Watbrville— People’s National Bank ; John 
N. Webber, Pres, in place of E. G. Hodges, 
deceased; Llewellyn Parks, Vioe-Pres. in 
place of John N. Webber. 

MARYLAND. 

Myersvillb— Flook, Gaver& Co.: succeeded 
by Flook, Gaver, Leatherman, Summers, 
Grossnlckle & Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Brookline — Brookline National Bank; 
C. H. W. Foster, Pres, in place of Francis 
W. Lawrence, deceased. 

Canton— N eponset National Bank: capital 
reduced to $100,000. 

North Attleboro— First National Bank; 
Frederick E. Sargent, Cas. in place of 
Andrew E. Jencks. 

MICHIGAN. 

Charlotte— Eaton County Savings Bank: 
capital increased to $50,000. 

Grand Rapids— People’s Savings Bank ; 



Geo. E. Luther, Cas. in place of Charles B. 
Kelsey. 

St. John's— State Bank; Porter K. Perrin, 
Pres., deceased. 

MINNESOTA. 

Crookbton— Merchants’ National Bank; V. 

L. McGregor, Asst. Cas. 

Mankato— National Bank of Commerce ; C. 
L. Oleson, Vice- Pres, and Cas.; Wm. J. 
Flachsenhar, Asst. Cas. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Greenville — First National Bank; W. H. 
Negus, Pres, in place of James E. Negus ; 
J. T. Atterbury, Vice-Pres. 

Jackson— First National Bank : R. F. Young, 
Asst. Cas. in place of A. C. Jones, resigned. 

MONTANA. 

Great Falls— Great Falls National Bank: 
E. A. Newlon, Asst. Cas. 

NEBRASKA. 

Seward— Jones Nat. Bank; J. J. Thomas, 
Vice-Pres. in place of H. I. Jones: no Asst. 
Cas. in place of W. D. Campbell. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Newport— Citizens* National Bank; H. F. 
Barry, Asst. Cas. 

Pittsfield— Pittsfield National Bank ; E. A. 
Goss, Cas. in place of John A. Goss; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of E. A. Goss. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Orange— Second National Bank; capital in- 
creased to 6200,000. 

Paterson— Second National Bank ; William 
D. Blauvelt, Pres, in place of James Jack- 
son, drceased : Edwin N. Hopson, Cas. 

NEW YORK. 

Falconer — First National Bank ; R. C. John- 
son, Asst. Cas. 

Little Falls— Little Falls National Bank ; 

James D. Feeter, Pres., deceased. 
Middletown — Merchants’ National Bank 
Nathan Hal lock. Pres., deceased. 

New York— Liberty National Bank; Daniel 

G. Reid, Vice-Pres. in place of Henry C. 

Tinker. Seventh National Bank and Na- 

tional Broadway Bank ; absorbed by Mer- 
cantile National Bank. 

Richfield Springs— First National Bank; 

H. C. Brockway, Pres, in place of Norman 
Getman, deceased; M. A. McKee, Vice- 
Pres. in place of H. C. Brockway ; James 
McKee, Cas. in place of M. A. McKee ; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of James McKee. 

Schenectady — Mohawk National Bank: 
H. 8. Edwards, Pres., deceased. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Durham — First National Bank ; W. J. Hollo- 
way, Cas. in place of Leo D. Heartt. 
Salisbury— First National Bank; W. H. 
White, Cas. in place of W. C. Blackmer, de- 
ceased. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Milton — First National Bank; W. W. 
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McQueen, Pres.; J. M . Dinwiddle, Vice-Pres. 
Williston — First National Bank ; O. W. 
Bell, Asst. Cas. 

OHIO. 

Cleveland— Citizens* Sayings and Trust Co. 

and American Trust Co. ; consolidated. 
Bast Palestine— First National Bank ; Will- 
iam Johnston, Vice- Pres.; D. W. McCloskey, 
Cas.; M. N. Beyer. Asst. Cas. 

Lowell— First National Bank ; F. H. Wolf- 
ram. Vice-Pres. in place of John B. Eck; 
Henry J. Hotter, Cas. in place of John C. 
Saner. 

MoConnelsville — First National Bank; 

James K. Jones, President, deceased. 
Springfield -Citizens* National Bank ; F. E. 
Hosterman, Asst. Cas. 

OKLAHOMA. 

■Coyle — C imarron Valley Bank; capital in- 
creased to $10,000. 

Guthrie— Bank of Indian Territory; E. J. 
Bradley, Asst. Cas. 

Stillwater -Stillwater National Bank; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of A. R. Eastman. 
Weatherford — First National Bank; O. H. 
Smith, Asst. Cas. in place of J. F. Merrill ; 
J. R. Crabtree, additional Asst. Cas. 
Woodward — First National Bank; H. H. 
Stallings, Asst. Cas. 



PENNSYLVANIA. 

Coraopolis — Coraopolis National Bank ; 

E. L. Reiser, Asst. Cas. 

Elizabeth — First National Bank; W. 8. 
Kuhn, Pres, in place of Wm. W. O’Neill ; 
W. T. Pierce, Vice-Pres. in place of Joseph 
Lytle. 

-Glen Campbell — First National Bank ; N. C. 
Harvey, Asst. Cas. 

Indiana — First National Bank ; James A. 
Blair, Asst. Cas. 

Mars— Mars National Bank ; Chris Gelbach, 
Pres, in place of 8. J. Irvine. 

Masontown — Masoutown National Bank; 
J. B. Shawraon, Vice-Pres.; Wm. L. Graham, 
Asst. Cas. 



Philadelphia - Market Street National 
Bank; capital increased to $1,000,000. 
Pittsburg — Monongahela National Bank; 
John D. Fraser, Vice-Pres. and Cas. ; C. M. 
Gerwig, Asst. Cas. — Fort Pitt National 
Bank ; Andrew W. Herron, Pres, in place of 



D. Leet Wilson; Cbas. 8. Lindsay, Cas. in 
place of Andrew W. Herron. 
Reynoldsville — First National Bank ; 
Scott McClelland, Pres, in place of C. 
Mitchell, deceased; J. C. King, Vice-Pres, 
in place of Scott McClelland. 

County National Bank; A. 
D. Swift, Asst. Cas. 

Smith field— First National Bank; Wm. W. 
Parshall, Vice-Pres.; Wm. T. Miller, Asst. 
Cas. 



South FoRK-First National Bank ; Wallace 
Plummer, Vice-Pres.; J. W. St ineman, Cas. 
Tamaqua— First National Bank; Wallace 
Guss, Cas., deceased. 

Watsontown — Farmers* National Bank ; 
Wm. H. Nicely, Pres., in place of Enos 
Everitt. 



Waynesburo— People’s National Bank ; cap- 
ital increased to $100,000. 

Wilmerding — East Pittsburg National 
Bank ; P. W. Morgan, Vice-Pres. and Cas. ; 
Edwin Latchen, Asst. Cas. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Lauren8— National Bank of Laurens; John 
M. Clardy, Asst. Cas. in place of R. W. 
Davis. 

Spartanburg — Central National Bank 
John A. Law, Pres, in place of Wm. A. Law, 

resigned. Spartanburg Savings Bank ; 

John A. Law, Pres, in place of Wm. A. Law, 
resigned. 

TENNESSEE. 

Dyersburg— First National Bank; J. C. 
Doyle, Cas. in place of Jno. G. Latta ; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of J. C. Doyle. 
Memphis— People’s Savings Bank and Trust 
Co.; capital increased to $60,000. 

Wartr ace— Bedford County Bank; G. A. 
Cortner, Pres. ; J. B. Shofner, Vice-Prcs. ; 
K. M. Roach, Cas. ; E. L. Blackman, Asst. 
Cas. 

TEXAS. 

Atlanta— First National Bank ; J. G. King, 
Pres, in place of A. C. Smith; P. B. Dunklin, 
Vice-Pres. in place of W. A. Howe ; Pat C. 
Willis, Cas. in place of B. F. Ellington ; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of Pat C. Willis. 
Canyon— Stockmen’s National Bank ; D. A. 
Park, Cas. in place of W. A. Donaldson ; 
Travis Shaw, Asst. Cas. in place of D. A. 
Park. 

Corsicana — City National Bank; R. N. 
Elliott, Asst. Cas. 

VIRGINIA. 

Williamsburg— Peninsula Bank; capital, 
increased to $50,000. 

WASHINGTON. 

Montesano— Montesano National Bank; F. 
W. By lea, Cas. in place of F. A. Tarr. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Bellington— First National Bank; Arthur 
Lee, Pres.; Fenelon Howes, Vice-Pres. 

WISCONSIN. 

Antigo — First National Bank ; Leander 
Choate, Pres, in place of L. D. Moses. 

Eau Claire— New Bank of Eau Claire; Wm. 
H. Rust, Pres., deceased. 

BANKS REPORTED CLOSED 
OR IN LIQUIDATION. 

CALIFORNIA. 

8 ant a Clara— Citizens’ Bank. 

FLORIDA. 

Jacksonvillb — First National Bank of 
Florida; in hands of Jos. W. Norvell, 
Receiver, March 14. 

OHIO. 

Quincy— B ank of Quincy. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

East Cambridge — Cambridge National 
Bank; in voluntary liquidation March 12. 
Worcester— Central National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation March 90. 
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A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 



New York, April 2, 1903. 

Decreasing bank reserves, dearer money, a break in the stock market and 
labor difficulties were sufficient to attract and command the attention of financial 
people last month. The first unfavorable influence came in the failure of Congress 
to enact the Aldrich bill which would have given the Secretary of the Treasury 
ample authority to enlarge and protect Government deposits in the banks. In fact 
Congress adjourned without giving the country any financial legislation whatever. 
Nor is it probable that much may be expected from the next session of Congress, as 
the proximity of a Presidential election will make national statesmen extremely 
cautious about trying new legislative schemes. Congress adjourned on March 4, but 
without completing its work, and the President at once called the Senate to meet in 
extra session. It took it nearly two weeks to ratify the Panama Canal treaty, but 
this was done on March 17. The payment of $50,000,000 by the Government to be 
made for the canal at once became the text of pessimistic remarks, and in Wall 
Street much was heard of the probable locking up of money which the settlement 
of the account would cause. 

It seems rather absurd, after looking at the balance sheet of the Government 
issued on March 81, to get scared over the ability of the United States to pay $50,- 
000,000. On the date mentioned it had a cash balance of nearly $878,000,000. Of 
this $160,000,000 was in National banks, and $150,000,000 in a gold reserve which 
the law requires to be kept in the Treasury. This leaves $73,000,000 of a cash bal- 
ance actually in the Treasury and which is absolutely free for use. Besides this 
balance about $65,000,000 is counted as a liability which simply represents balances 
to the credit of disbursing officers. 

Following upon or coincident with the Panama “ scare,” if such it may be called , 
there was a very rapid reduction in the reserves of the local banks. In fact since 
the middle of February, cash has been going out of the banks and by March 21 they 
had lost $18,000,000 Specie and $7,000,000 legal tenders or $35,000,000. Loans were 
called in andideposits reduced to the extent of nearly $40,000,000 in the one case and 
of $56,000,000 in the other, all in the space of three weeks. 

With the decrease in reserves in the first week of the month the surplus reserve 
was nearly wiped out, falling below $700,000. Afterwards the surplus increased, 
but money grew more stringent and call loans touched fifteen per cent, on the last 
day of the month. The influence upon values of securities naturally was unfavor- 
able. 

The stock-market was exceptionally weak during the month and a majority of 
stocks sold at the.lowest prices recorded this year. While in some cases there was 
a sharp recovery, many of the lowest quotations were made in the last two days of 
the month. Trading wasjconsiderably more active than in February, but with that 
exception the aggregate transactions were the smallest for any month since last 
August. About 15,000,000 shares were traded in as compared with 12,000,000 shares 
in March, 1902. and 27,000,000 shares in 1901. 

The transactions in^bonds were the smallest in over a year, falling below $52,- 
000,000 par value, as compared with $65,000,000 in February and $67,000,000 in 
January. The total in March last year was about $67,000,000 and in 1901 $182,000,000. 
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It may be of interest to make a comparison of the prices of some of the represent- 
ative stocks now ruling with those recorded a year ago. Many stocks are now sell- 
ing about as high as they did at the close of March, 1002, some higher, while a 
number are lower and in some instances very much lower. The following table 
shows the closing prices in March, 1902 and 1903, of a number of the principal stocks : 
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.c . 
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sr 


sr 




sr 


sr 


Atchison 


77*4 


81*4 


Missouri, Kansas and Texas 


24*4 


25*4 


Baltimore and Ohio 


106*4 


91*4 


Missouri Pacific 


100 


107% 


Canadian Pacific 


11694 


129 


New York Central 


16294 


13294 


Chesapeake and Ohio 


4594 


45*4 


New York, Chicago and St. Louis. 


52 


84 


Chicago and Alton 


85*4 


81 


Norfolk and Western 


66*4 


mi 


Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul. 


165*4 


168*4 


North American 


125 


ldi 


Chicago and Northwest 


238 


183*4 


Pacific Mail 


44 


315 


Cleveland, Cinn., Chic. & St.Louis. 


108 


89*4 


Pennsylvania 


149% 


188% 


Colorado Southern 


28*4 


36*4 


Beading 


5794 


59% 


Consolidated Gas 


225 


205 


St. Louis and San Francisco 


67*4 


78% 


Delaware and Hudson 


172 


166*4 


St. Louis and Southwestern 


27 


2394 


Denver and Rio Grande, pref 


91*4 


86 


Southern Pacific 


65*4 


60% 


Erie 


37*4 


3594 


Southern 


82*4 


81% 


Hocking Valley 


73*4 


9994 


Texas Pacific 


40*4 


86% 


Dlinois Central 


142 


187*4 


Union Pacific 


100*4 


91% 


Iowa Central 


49*4 


36*4 


Wabash 


2394 


27% 


Louisville and Nashville 


106*4 


118*4 


Western Union 


90% 


87% 


Manhattan 


138% 


189*4 


Wisconsin Central 


22*4 


24% 


Metropolitan Street 


1«4% 


13594 


United 8tatea Steel 


42 


35% 


Minneapolis and St. Louis 


109*4 


99*4 


United States Steel, preferred. . . 


94 


86% 



The declines in prices both of stocks and bonds were very heavy, and the move- 
ment in securities was just the reverse of that of a year ago when prices generally 
advanced. That there should have been so serious a drop in prices without produc- 
ing disastrous results is probably satisfactory evidence of the stable foundation upon 
which values rest. 

A summary of the downward movement last month will be found in the follow- 
ing comparative record of declines showing the extreme fall both from the highest 
previous quotations of the month and of the year : 



Decline. 
M'ih. Yr. 



Amalgamated Copper 11 11 

American Sugar 9*4 12% 

Anaconda Copper 17 17% 

Atchison 6 % 10*4 

Canadian Pacific 9*4 1294 

Central of New Jersey 6*4 16 

Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul.. 794 23 

Northwest 11*4 44*4 

Cleveland, Cincin., Chic. & St. Louis. 12 21 

Colorado Fuel and Iron 994 19*4 

Consolidated Gas 12 21 

Delaware and Hudson 12*4 18*4 

Brie, 2d preferred 694 18*4 

General Electric 10*4 17 

Dlinois Central 6 14*4 

Iowa Central 8 14 

Iowa Central, preferred 5*4 18J4 



Decline. 
M'th. Yr. 



Louisville and Nashville 7*4 14 

Manhattan 9*4 19 

Metropolitan Street 894 11*4 

Minnesota and St. Louis 10 15 

Missouri Pacific 5*4 10 

New York Central 16*4 26 

New York, Chicago and St. Louis. . 9 12*4 

North American 15 25*4 

Pennsylvania 12*4 21*4 

Beading 5*4 12*4 

Beading, 2d preferred 4 11 

Bock Island 794 12*4 

St. Louis and San Francisco 9 14 

St. Louis and San Fran., 2d pref 5 10 

St. Louis Southwestern, pref 5 10*4 

Southern Pacific 10*4 10*4 

Union Pacific 9*4 16*4 



The weakness in stocks was communicated to bonds, although the declines were 
not nearly so extensive nor general in the latter as in the former. Some of the most 
notable declines in bonds from the highest quotations since January 1 were : Amer 
lean Hide and Leather 6’s, 6 per cent. ; Rock Island 4’s, 6% per cent. ; Colorado Fuel 
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convertible 5’s, 11% percent.; Colorado Southern 1st 4’s, 5% per cent.; Consolidated 
Tobacco 4*s, 6% per cent.; Detroit, Mackinack and Marquette 3J£’s, 9 per cent.; 
Green Bay and Western debentures B, 9 per cent. ; Metropolitan Street Railway 5’s, 
6% per cent.; Missouri, Kansas and Texas 2d 4’s, 5 per cent.; New York Central, 
Lake Shore 3%’s 6% per cent. ; Oregon Short Line 4’s, 6% per cent. ; Pennsylvania 
convertible 8%'s, 10 per cent. ; St. Joseph and Grand Island 1st 4’s. 7 per cent. ; St. 
Louis and San Francisco refunding 4’s, 6% per cent. ; Standard Rope and Twine 6’s, 
8 per cent.; Union Pacific convertible 4’s, 5% per cent.; Wabash 2d 5’s, 6 per cent., 
and Wabash debenture B’s, 12% per cent. 

Whatever the causes which produced the depression in the stock market last 
month, there is a very strong sentiment that they are only temporary. As eminent 
an authority in the financial world as Mr. J. P. Morgan has expressed a positive 
opinion to the effect that there is no justification for pessimistic views. In an inter- 
view in the “New York Times’’ of March 31, he is reported as saying that the 
general situation is most promising and that the country is unqualifiedly prosperous. 

Mr. Morgan replied specifically to “the captious critics” who “declare that at 
the present moment there are in the market many undigested securities.” Regard- 
ing this point Mr. Morgan said : 

“ To my mind and in my judgment these new securities are essentially sound and 
stable, and those who have them are in no wise alarmed because of their holdings. 
Beyond all this, they are issued not to build competing lines but largely for the pur- 
chase of rolling stock and motive power and for the extension of other facilities 
necessitated by the necessary movement of the products of the country. You will 
find that in due time this phase of the difficulty — growing out of these new securi- 
ties — will disappear.” 

There is no question that Mr. Morgan’s views will carry great weight by reason 
of his reputation for conservatism as well as for his remarkable acumen. There is 
no doubt that the issues of new securities in the last few years have reached enor- 
mous proportions, but if a financier of Mr. Morgan’s standing sees nothing ominous 
in the fact, any apprehension regarding it is likely to be allayed. 

However, a very large amount of capital will be required to carry out the various 
enterprises which are now projected and the marketing of the new issues still uncom- 
pleted and those yet to be made will require financial skill. The following partial 
list of new securities for which capital has been or is being sought was recently 
published : 



Erie bonds $60,000,000 

Atlantic Coast Line bonds 85,000,000 

Pennsylvania convertible bonds. . 60,000,000 

Atchison, Oklahoma bonds 5,000,000 

St. Louis and San Francisco bonds. 5,500,000 



Total. 



New York Central stock $35,000,000 

Great Western stock 20,000,000 

Pennsylvania stock 150,000,000 

Northwestern stock 86,000,000 

St. Paul stock 25,000,000 



$412,100,000 



When the many other millions of dollars of securities which have been put upon 
the market since the present era of prosperity began are taken into consideration, it 
is not unreasonable that doubts as to the power of capital to assimilate it all should 
arise. 

Regarding the general situation there can be no dispute that the same conditions 
of trade and industrial activity which have commanded attention for a long time 
past still exist. Mr. Morgan in his interview referred particularly to the iron indus- 
try. If it is still entitled to the dignity of being the barometer of general business, 
the situation is one of unparalleled prosperity. Not only is production at its highest 
record, but orders have been booked so far into the future that there is no apparent 
limit to the good times ahead. 

Another index is our foreign trade. After several years of constantly increasing 
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exports, a decline set in during the year 1901, which was continued in 1902. The 
only time in nearly four years our exports fell below $100,000,000 a month was dur- 
ing the three months ended August 31, last year. But in September they began to 
increase again and now they are in larger volume than ever before, the exports in 
February aggregating $125,502,105, the largest ever reported for that month. For 
the three months ended February 28 the exports were al90 larger than for any 
similar period, amounting to $407,000,000. 

Our imports have also reached unprecedented proportions and this fact is the 
more encouraging because more than one-half of the imports of merchandise now 
consists of materials for use by our manufacturers. This is substantial evidence of 
the healthy activity now prevailing in our industries. The exports and imports in 
February and during the three months ended February 28 in the last six years are 
shown in the following table : 



Year. 


Exports. Imports. 


February. 


Three months lvk-,.--,. 

ended Feb. tx. February. 


Three months 
ended Feb. 98. 


1898 


994,917,453 

93,837,151 

119,426,985 

112,957,014 

101,569,095 

125,502,105 


$828,308,088 1 $53,074,649 

347,279,191 00,268,452 

360,292,166 68,833,941 

895,172,486 64,501,699 

367,656,414 68,350,450 

407,526,200 82,579,191 


$155,408,326 

178,637,862 

215,464,886 

202,505,986 

227,417,922 

262,108,018 


1899 


1900 


1901 


1902. 


1903 





The growth of our foreign trade has undoubtedly had a great influence upon the 
prosperity of the country, and a decline in the outward movement of our products 
would be received as a suggestion of an approaching change in these conditions 
which make for prosperity, a suggestion which at present is lacking. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, on March 26, with a view to increasing Na- 
tional bank circulation, issued a circular inviting tenders of three per cent, bonds of 
1908-1918 and four per ceut. bonds of 1907 to be exchanged for two per cent, bonds 
to run thirty years. The exchange is to be made on the basis of per cent, for 
the old bonds, while the new bonds are to be sold at a premium of two per cent. 
The difference in price will be paid in cash, and there will be no increase in the 
amount of bonds outstanding. Not more than $100,000,000 of the bonds are to be 
exchanged, and it is expected that the new bonds will be used as a basis of bank cir- 
culation. 

Coincident with thi9 proposal to issue at a premium of two per cent., bonds 
bearing only two per cent., was the decline below 90 of British consols, which after 
April 5 will bear 2J£ per cent, interest, and which have twenty years to run. It 
would be difficult to find a more significant illustration of the great advance this 
country has made among the great nations of the world than this exhibition of credit 
as compared with that of Great Britain, although the difference may be considered 
of a temporary character. 

That there is one cloud upon the horizon of our prosperity all thoughtful people 
must concede. The condition of unrest in the ranks of labor is threatening disas 
trous consequences. The columns of the daily papers are filled with reports of 
strikes, boycotts and antagonisms between capital and labor. The report of the 
Anthracite Coal Strike Commission made public on March 21, while conceding some 
of the demands of the miners, has also disclosed serious conditions which no com- 
promise is likely to remove. April 1 was selected as the date for a general demand 
on the part of labor for concessions which if not granted will cause a further con- 
flict between labor and capital, and the consequences may be far reaching. 

Tub National Banks. — Statistics of the National banks published by the 
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Comptroller of the Currency show that the extension of the National banking sys- 
tem continues at an extraordinary pace. There was an increase of over 100 in the 
number of banks between November 25 last and February 6, the date of the last re- 
port. There have been 409 banks added to the system in the past year, the total 
number in operation being 4,766. There has been an increase in capital of $16,658,- 
884 since November, and of $68,894,006 in a year. Individual deposits increased 
$6,655,795 and $177,045,291 respectively during the same periods, and amounts due 
banks and bankers $117,378,571 since November, although they are $6,671,775 less 
than they were a year ago. 

The individual deposits now exceed $3,159,000,000, while the total deposits in- 
cluding amounts due other banks, Government deposits, etc., are nearly $4,680,000,- 
000, or more than six times the total capital, and nearly five times the capital and 
surplus. 

The circulation of the National banks has decreased $1,279,757 since November, 
although still nearly $21,000,000 more than a year ago. The National banks report 
more than $42,000,000 of bonds borrowed, an increase of $3,000,000 since November. 
The State and municipal bonds held to secure United States deposits amount to 
$17,665,067 against $19,705,749 in November. 

In connection with the discussion of asset currency it is interesting to note that 
while the total resources of the National banks amount to nearly $6,285,000,000 the 
notes outstanding amount to only about $835,000,000, or only about five per cent, of 
the assets. The circulation is only about thirty per cent, of the capital and surplus 
and the proportion is decreasing. 

The following table shows some of the principal items of the statement submitted 
by the National banks during the past two years : 

Condition op the National Banks of the United States. 





I 

j Capital. 


Surplus. 


Individual 
deposits. | 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Legal 

tenders. 


April 24,1901 

July 15, 1901 

SeptemberSO, 1901 
December 10, 1901 
February 25, 19U2. 

April 30, 1902 

July 16, 1902 

Sep tern ber 15.1902 
November 25,1902 
February 6, 1908.. 


1 1640,778,000 
045,719,099 
655,841,880 
005,340,004 
007,381,231 
017,170,312 
701,990,554 
705,535,417 
714,010,358 
| 731,275,237 


>1207,810,240 i 
1 274,194,170 ' 
' 279,532,859 
287,170,888 
, 294,951,787 
298,597.509 
325,524,915 
320,393,958 
, 335,703,780 
351,140,280 


$2,893,005,450 , 
2,941.837.429 
2,967,753,283 1 
2,904.417,900 
2,982,489,301 
, 3,111,090,190 
3,098,875,772 
| 3,209,273,894 
. 3,152,878.790 
3,159,534,502 


$315,540,242 1 
| 302,820,005 
314,397,341 1 
i 303,758,440 1 
337.851,207 1 
321.860,008 | 
323,118,823 1 
i 298,802.000 
! 321.040.106 
838,703,779 


$71,227,450 
08,289.478 
02,284,530 
05.899.058 
00,230,890 
70,894,493 
81,045,156 
07,374,054 
l 09.035,494 
1 78,808,367 

i 


1 

$159,824,240 
104,929,024 
151,018,751 
151,118.858 
164,08*2044 
159„292082 
104,854,292 
141,757,018 
142,310,109 
| 153,025,578 



The Money Market. — Rates for money advanced last month and on the last 
day of the month there was a sharp flurry in call money, the rate touching fifteen 

Money Rates in New York City. 





Not?. 1. 


Dec. 1. 


Jan. 1. 


Feb. 1. 


j Mar. 1. 


Apr. l. 




, Percent. 


Per cent. 


Percent. 


Percent. 


Percent. 


Percent. 


Call loans, bankers' balances 

Call loans, banks and trust compa- 


|6 -7 

1 


4 -0 

1 


8 -12 


**4-394 | 


3 -4 


0 -15 


nies 

Brokers' loans on collateral, 30 to 00 


4 - 


j 


8 -12 


4 - 


8 - 

l 


8 ~ 


days 

Brokers' loans on collateral, 90 days 


0 - 

1 


6 ~ 


0 — 


4*4- j 


494-5 


5*4-594 


to 4 months 

Brokers' loans on collateral, 5 to 7 


1 0 — 


6 - 1 


0 — 


4*4-94 


5 — 


5*4- 5*4 


months 

Commercial paper, endorsed bills 

receivable, w) to 90 days 

Commercial paper prime single 


0 - 


5 -5*4 


6 H- 


4 *4-94 


494-5 


5*4- 5*4 


5*4-6 


5*4- 94 


' 0 - ! 

I 


494-5 


5 -5*4 


5*4— 594 


names, 4 to 0 months 

Commercial paper, good single 
names, 4 to 0 months 


5*4-6 


5*4-6 


I 6 ” 


494-5 


5 -5* 


5*4-0 


6*4-7 


6 -6*4 


6*4- 

i ! 


5 -5 *4 


5*4- 


6-6*4 
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per cent. , the highest recorded this year. At the close of the month call money 
ruled at 6 © 15 per cent., the average rate being 8 per cent. Banks and trust 
companies loaned at 6 per cent, as the minimum rate. Time money on Stock Ex- 
change collateral is quoted at 5J^ © 5% per cent, for 60 to 90 days and at 5Ji @ 5J£ 
per cent, for 4 to 6 months on good mixed collateral. For commercial paper 
the rates are 5}£ © 5% per cent, for 60 to 90 days’ endorsed bills receivable, 5 % 
© 6 per cent, for first-class 4 to 6 months’ single names, and 6 © per cent, for 
good paper having the same length of time to run. 

New York City Banks. — The extraordinary changes which occurred in the 
local banks as indicated by their weekly statements last month created a sensation. 
A drop of $20,000,000 in deposits in the first week of the month, followed by another 
•decrease of $20,000,000 the next week and $16,000,000 the third week, was something 
unusual. In the five weeks ended March 28 deposits declined $69,000,000 while 
loans where reduced $45,000,000. During the entire month loans have been in 
excess of deposits. The banks lost only about $18,000,000 specie and $2,000,000 
legal tenders, which looks small compared with the decrease in deposits, but a loss 
of $15,000,000 in cash reserves in four weeks is serious enough to have an important 
effect upon the money market and in this case it caused a sharp advance in rates. 

New York City Banks— Condition at Close op each Week. 





Loans. 


Specie, j 


Legal 

tenders. 


Deposits. 


1 Surplus 
| Reserve. 


Circula- 

tion. 


Clearings. 


Feb. 28... 
Mar. 7... 
“ 14... 

“ 21... 
“ 28... 


$950,156,800 

989,958,800 

924.500.400 

911.547.400 
904,599,200 


$176,700,400 

168,658,600 

164,747,800 

168.592.500 

163.461.500 


$68,303,100 

66,168,300 

65,316,700 

64,758,500 

66,384,400 


$956,206,400 

986,689,700 

916.162.000 
900,682,400 

894.260.000 


$5,951,900 

666,975 

1,024,060 

3,180,400 

6,280,900 


$43,279,100 

42.919.500 
42,987,700 

42.868.500 
42,900,800 


I$l,116,623,700 

1,557.150,700 

1,492,626,400 

1.818,576,100 

1,213,204,200 



DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RR8&RVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 



Month. 

1 


1901. 


190 f. 


1903. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 
Reseive. j 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 


$854,189,200 

969.917.500 
1,012,514,000 
1,004,283,200 

970.790.500 

952.898.200 
971,382,000 

955.912.200 
968.121.900 
936.452,300 
958,062,400 

, 940,668, 500 


$11,525,900 
24,838,825 
14,801,100 
7,870.500 
16,7.59,775 
21,258,060 
8,484,200 
22,165.350 
11,919,925 
16,293,025 ! 
10,482,800 
13,414,575 


$910,860,800 

975,997,000 

1,017,488,800 

965,853,300 

968,189,600 

948.326.400 

955.829.400 

957.145.500 

935.998.500 
876,519,100 
893,7912800 
883,836,800 | 


$7,515,575 

26.623.350 
9,975,925 
6,965,575 
7,484,000 

11,929,000 

12.978.350 
13,738,125 

9.742,775 

3,236,625 

21.339,100 

15,786,300 


$873,115,000 

931,778,900 

956,206,400 

894,280,000 


$10,193,850 

27,880,775 

5.951.900 

6.280.900 


June 






July 

August 

September.. . . 

October 

November 

December 







Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,019,474,200 on Feb. 21, 1901, loans, $950,206,700 
on February 21, 1900, and the surplus reserve $111,086,000 on Feb. 8. 1894. 



Non-Member Banks — New York Clearing-House. 



DATE8. 


Loans and 
Investments. 


Deposits. 


Specie. 


Legal ten- 

and wUh Clear - 
bank notes. ing-House 
agents. 


Deposit in 
other N. Y. 
banks. 


Surplus. 


Feb. 28.... 
Mar. 7.... 
“ 14.... 

“ 21.... 
“ 28.... 


| $77,462,400 

77.121,000 
1 77,632,900 

> 77,534.200 

77,598,400 


$85,018,100 

82,975,400 

82,709,900 

82,773,200 

83J£79,600 


$3,671,800 
8,612,000 
3,544,900 
1 8,891.500 

3,379,700 


$4,353,500 $8,690,400 

4.138.300 8,651,300 

4,138,600 1 7,645,800 

4.122.300 8,134,000 

4.114.300 8,308,000 


$3,843,100 

2.285.400 

1.976.400 
2,044.200 
2,209,700 


$* 696,225 

* 2,056,860 

* 3,371,775 

* 3,000,700 
♦2,747,000 



* Deficit. 
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Boston Banks. 



Dates. 


Loans. 


Deposits . 


Specie . 


Leapt 

Tenders. 


Circulation. 


Clearings. 


Feb. 28 

Mar. 7 

“ 14 

** 21 

“ 28 


$187,280,000 

186.213.000 

186.348.000 

186.088.000 
187,128,000 


$200,616,000 

200.463.000 

108.800.000 
200,006,000 
106,047,000 


$15,898,000 

15.181.000 

15.247.000 

15.872.000 

15.188.000 


$5,853,000 

5^13,000 

5.140.000 

5.048.000 

4.913.000 


!§§§! 

miti 

g£«f»«r *£ 


$110,800,400 

135,087,200 

126.968.600 
124,070,100 

113.531.600 



Philadelphia Banks. 



Dates. 


Loans. 


Deposits. 


Lawful Money 1 
Reserve. 


Circulation. 


Clearings. 


Feb. 28 


$184,988,000 

186.724.000 

186.085.000 

184.821.000 

184.071.000 


$217,199,000 

216.024.000 

212.386.000 

210.996.000 

208.932.000 


$55,195,000 

53.637.000 

50.224.000 

50.263.000 

50.100.000 


$9,385,000 1 

9,344.000 1 


$102,053,200 


Mar 7 


116,823,800 


“ 14 


9,849.000 


106,725,800 


“ 21 


9.838.000 1 

9.364.000 j 


109,194.700 


“ 28 


109,443,700 





European Banks. — The Bank of England gained $8,000,000 gold last month and 
Russia $13,000,000, while France lost $1,000,000 and Germany $3,000,000. Most of 
the European banks except France and Germany have more gold than they held a 
year ago. 

Gold and Silver in the European Banks. 





February 1, 1903. 


March 1 . 1903. 


April I, 1903. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver . 


Rngknd 


£34,382,758 

100,566,167 

36.585.000 

78.323.000 

46.329.000 

14.409.000 

16.932.000 1 
4,898,300 , 
3,222,667 




£36,045,496 

101,339,418 

35,822,400 

76.995.000 

46.288.000 

14.423.000 
17,8«i9,000 

4,699,000 

3,223.333 




£37,682,365 j 
301,048,872 

34.695.000 1 

79.689.000 i 

46.163.000 

14.452.000 

17.559.000 ; 
4,107,400 
8,197,333 | 




France 

Germany 

Russia 

Austria-Hungary.. 

Spain 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Nat. Belgium 

Totals 


£43,863.982 

13.531.000 

6.873.000 

12.635.000 

19.887.000 

2.680.000 
6,635,500 1 
1,611,333 | 


£43,845,350 

13,064,500 

7,543,000 

12.755.000 

19.970.000 
2,178,400 
6,611,900 
1,611,667 j 


£43,986,428 

12.191.000 

8.489.000 

12.896.000 

20.093.000 
2,278,300 

6.587.000 
1,598,607 


£833,437,892 


£107,118.795 


£335,644,647 


£107,579,817 1 


£388,603,970 

1 


£108,114,395 



Money Rates Abroad. — Discounts of 60 to 90 day bills in London at the close 
of the month were 3 % per cent, against 3J^ @ 3% P er cent. a month ago. The open 
market rate at Paris was 2^ @ 3 per cent., against 2% (&%% per cent, a month ago, 
and at Berlin and Frankfort 2?4 @ 2 7 g per cent., against 2 per cent, a month ago. 

Bank op England Statement and London Markets. 



j Nov. If. 1902. 


Dec. 10. 1902. 


Feb. 11. 1903. \ Apr. 2. 1903. 


Circulation (exc. b’k post bilis) 

Public deposits 

Other deposits 

Government securities 


£29,061,035 

8,637,687 

39.264,804 

16.416,132 

28,890,956 

22,461,892 

33,347.917 

m* 

221546d. 


£28,765,260 
9,464,550 
87,563,459 
16,012,338 
27,873,428 | 
21,607,147 
31,697,407 
44 Vi* 


£28,127,905 £29,357,000 

11,239,705 13,000,000 

39,677,098 l 44,081,000 
15,062,127 14.510,000 

| 28,984.448 36,047,000 

25,170,852 25,015,000 

85,123,757 36,198,026 

1 49* , 43.73* 

4* 1 4* 

i 26 l-16d. 90V4 

i 22**a. 


Other securities 


Reserve of notes and coin 


Coin and bullion 


Reserve to liabilities 


Dank rate of discount . 

Price of Consols (2% per cents.) 


Price of silver per ounce 



Foreign Exchange. — The sterling exchange market was weaker and duller. 
There was light demand for remittance at the close of the month, but there were 
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reports of sales of American securities for London account due to the fall in consols 
and the break in our stock market. 



Rates for Sterling at Close of Each Week. 



Week ended. 


Bankers 1 

60 days. 


Sterling. 

Sight. 


Cable 
transfers . 


Prime 

commercial^ 

Long. 


Documentary 
Sterling , 

60 days . 


Feb. 28 

Mar. 7 

“ 14 

44 21 

44 28 


4.8430® 4.8440 
4.8850 ® 4.8375 
4.8325 ® 4.8335 
4.8390® 4.8400 
4.8865 ® 4.8375 


4.8740 ® 4.8750 
4.8675 ® 4.8685 
4.8675 ® 4.8685 
4.8720 ® 4.8730 i 
4.8690 ® 4.8700 


4k ^ >*. 

liiii 


4.88% ® 4.84 
4.^4® 4.83% 
4.82% ® 4 83% 
4.88% ® 4.83% 
4.83%® 4.83% 


4.88% ® 4.84% 
4.82% ® 4.83% 

4.12% ® 4.M% 



Foreign Exchange — Actual Rates on or about the First of each Month. 





Dec. 1. 


Jan. 1. 


Feb. 


1 . 


Mar. 


1 . 


Apr. 1. 


Sterling Bankers— 00 days 

“ Sight 

“ “ Cables 


4.83%- 


% 


4.83%- % 


4.83% — 


% 


4.84%- 


% 


4.83%- % 


I 4.87«- 
4.87*6- 


% 

% 


4.86H- H 
4.87*- % 


4.86% — 
4.87% — 


% 

% 




*8 


** 

LL 

££ 


41 Commercial long 

44 Docu’tary for paym’t. 


, 4.83%- 
4.82%- 


H 

4 


4.82%- % 
1 4.82%- 3% 


4.83%- 

4.82%- 


% 

3% 


4.83%- 

4.83%- 


4 


4.83 — 4 

♦.jag- m 


Paris— Cable transfers 


5.15,4,—! 


16ft 


5.15%- 


5.15%- 




o.l5%— 


A 


5.15%— 


44 Bankers’ 60 days 


5.1*% 


% 


5.18%- 


5.18%- 




5.18%- 


% 


5.18%— 


44 Bankers’ sight 


5.15%- 




5.16%- 


5.16%- 




5.15%- 


H 


5.16% — 


Swiss— Bankers’ sight 

Berlin— Bankers’ 60 days 


5.16% — 




5.18%- 


5.16%— 




5.16% — 


5.16%- lt 


94 


% 


94 tf- % 


94% — 




94%- 


ft 


MH- tl 


44 Bankers’ sight 


1 95%— 


ft 


95 a — H 


95 - 


A 


95 A — 


% 


95 — A 


Belgium— Bankers’ sight 


5.16% - 




5.16% — % 


5.16%- 




5.16%— 


H 


5.17%— 16% 


Amsterdam— Bankers’ sight 


40% — 


» 


40% — 


40%— 




40%- 


A 


40 A — % 


Kronon*— Bankers’ sight 


20.86 — 


89 


26.82—85 


26.74 - 


77 


26.75 — 78 j 


20.74- .76 


Italian lire— sight... 


5.15% — 




5.15%- 


5.16%—: 


15% 


5.15%- 


*l 


5.16%— 16 



Silyer. — The price of silver in London advanced from 22J^d. to 22 15 16d. touch- 
ing the latter figure on March 17. It subsequently declined but finally closed at 
22J£d., a net gain of five eighths for the month. 



Monthly Range of Silver in London— 1900, 1901, 1902. 



Month. 


1901. 


1902. | 1903. 


Month. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low . 


January.. 

February 

March.... 

April 

May 

June 


i 


27% 

27% 

27A 

27ft 

27% 


Its 

i 


Sj 

i 

ill 


22% 

Sft 


158 

22% 


July 

August .. 
Septemb’r 
October. . 
Novemb’r 
December 


28ft 

28$ 

28ft 

ill 


27% 


24ft 

22% 


23ft 

ml 

21H 


’* 1 





Foreign and Domestic Coin and Bullion— Quotations in New York. 





Bid. 


Asked. 


Sovereigns & Bk. of Eng. notes.$4.86 


$4.89 


Twenty francs. 


3.87 


3.90 


Twenty marks 


4.74 


4.78 


Twenty-five pesetas 

Spanish doubloons 

Mexican doubloons 


4.78 


4.81 


15.55 


15.65 


15.55 


15.65 



Mexican 20 pesos, 

Ten guilders 

Mexican dollars. 
Peruvian soles.. . 
Chilian pesos 



Bid. Asked. 
$10.55 $19.65 

3.05 4.00 

mi .40 % 

. .86 .39 

.36 .39 



Fine sold bars on the first of this month were at par to % per cent, premium on the Mint 
value. Bar silver in London, 22% d. per ounce. New York market for large commercial sil- 
ver bars, 49% ® 50%c. Fine silver (Government assay), 49% ® 51c. The official price was 



Gold and Silver Coinage.— The mints coined $6,879,920 gold, $1,595,987 sil- 
ver and $801,720 minor coin last month, a total of $8,777,627. There were 1,026,325* 
silver dollars coined. 
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Coinage of the United States. 



January. .. 
February . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August... . 
September 
October... 
November 
December. 

Year... 



National Bank Circulation. — There was a decrease in bank-note circulation 
of $279,587 in March leaving the net increase in the last twelve months $25,042,851. 
The deposits of lawful money to retire circulation were about offset by the circula- 
tion retired against which lawful money had been deposited. There has been little 
•change in the Government bond holdings of the banks, about $496,000,000 being 
held to secure Government deposits and circulation. 

National Bank Circulation. 



Total amount outstanding 

Circulation based on U. 8. bonds 

•Circulation secured by lawful money... . 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation : 

Funded loan of 1907. 4 per cent 

Five per cents, of 1894 

Four per cents, of 1895 

Three per cents, of 1898 

Two per cents, of 1900 

Total 



The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits; 
4 per cents, of 1907. $28,580,660 ; 5 per cents, of 1894. *3,109,460 ; 4 per cents, of 1895. $9,909,750 ; 
3 per cents, of 1898, $12,050,120 : 2 per cents, of 1900, $84,504,100 ; District of Columbia 3.66X 1924, 
$1,871,000; State and city bonds, $18,854,900; a total of $153,418,970. 

Government Revenues and Disbursements. — There was a surplus of less 
than $500,000 in March as reported by the Treasury, making for the nine months of 
the fiscal year a total of nearly $34,000,000 as compared with $61,000,000 for the 
•corresponding period last year. The revenues last month were $1,000,000 less than 
in 1902 and the expenditures were nearly $7,000,000 larger, while for the nine months 
the receipts increased $4,000,000 and the expenditures $81,000,000. 

United States Treasury Receipts and Expenditures. 



Dec. 31,1909. | 


i 

*5 

II 


Feb. 98 , 1903. 


Mar. 31 , 1903. 


$384,929,784 

842,127,844 

42,801,940 


, $888,973,546 
I 340,587,939 
, 48,385,607 


$382,798,845 

338.660,361 

44,138,484 


$382,519,258 

388,349,814 

44,169,444 


8,799,850 

1,151,900 

2,239,800 

5,899,020 

326,161,750 


8,843,860 
1 1,087,400 

2,197,100 
5,549,020 
| 325,276,150 


8,856,350 

1,087,400 

2,195,100 

5,593.020 

324,482,800 


8,047,850 

1,037,400 

2,255,100 

6,067,020 

325,753,400 


$344,252,120 


| $342,903,520 


$342,164,670 


$842,160,770 



1901. 


1909. 


1903. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Go hi. 


Silver. 


$12,657,200 

9,230,300 

6,182,152 

18,958,000 

9.325.000 
5.948.030 

4.225.000 

6.780.000 
4,100,178 

5.750.000 

6.270.000 
12,309,338 


$2,713,000 

2,242,166 

3,120,580 

2.633.000 

3.266.000 
2,836,185 

1.312.000 

3.141.000 
3,899,524 
2,791,489 

917.0 in 
1,966,514 


$7,660,000 

6,643,850 

1,558 

3,480.315 

426.000 

500,345 

2,120,000 

8.040.000 
3,560,860 

1.890.000 

2.675.000 
6,277,925 


$2,908,637 

2.489.000 
2,965.577 
3,388,273 

1.873.000 
2,464,353 

2.254.000 

2.236.000 
2,881,165 

2.287.000 

2 . 899.000 
1,932,216 


$7,635,178 

7,488,510 

6,879,920 


$1,707,000 

1,521,000 

1,595,987 


$101,735,187 


$30,838,461 


$47,109,852 | 


$29,928,167 


$22,003,608 


$4,823,987 



Receipts. 

March , Since 

Source. 190S. July 1 , 1909. 

Customs $23,709,968 $219,235,237 

•Internal revenue... 18,823,751 172,211,984 

Miscellaneous 2,901,715 31,646,179 

Total $45,435,434 $423,093,400 

Excess of receipts. . . 447,847 83,829,223 



Expenditures. 



I March , Since 

Source. 190S. July 1, 1909. 

Civil and mis $13,107,159 $96,796,105 

i War 12,278,918 92.646,652 

I Navy 7,374,844 80,729,072 

Indians 1,052,450 10,368,873 

Pensions 10,689.646 105,713,643 

, Interest 484,570 23,014,832 

Total $44,987,587 $389,264,177 



United States Public Debt.— With a net surplus of about $500,000 for the 
month of March the public debt statement shows a decrease in the net cash balance 
of $1,600,000 and an increase of a similar amount in the net debt less cash in the 
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Treasury. There has been no increase in the principal of the debt except in certifi- 
cates against which the full amount of cash is held in the Treasury. The Govern- 
ment now reports $402,000,000 of gold certificates and $466,000,000 silver certificates 
issued, making with the $21,000,000 Treasury notes outstanding a total of $890,000,- 
000, or nearly equal to the total bonded debt, which is $914,000,000. 



United States Public Debt. 





Jan. 1, 1908. 


Fih. 1, 1908 . 


Mar. 1, 1908. \ Apr. 1, 1908.. 

1 1 


Interest-bearing debt : 

Loan of March 14, 1900, 2 per cent 

Funded loan of 1907.4 

Refunding certificates, 4 per cent 

Loan of 1904, 5 per cent 

“ 1905, 4 44 

Ten-Twenties of 1896, 8 per cent 


$445,940,750 

283,178,650 

81,230 

19,385,050 

118,489,900 

97,515,060 


$445,940,750 

288,178,850 

31,120 

19,885.060 

118,489,900 

97,515,660 


$446,940,750 1 $445,940,750 
238,179,200 283,179,200 

80.860 1 80,810 
19,885.060 19,385,050- 

118,489,900 118,489,900 

97,515,660 97,515,660 


Total interest-bearing debt 

Debt on which interest has ceased 

Debt bearing no interest: 

Legal tender and old demand notes 

National bank note redemption acct. . 
Fractional currency 


$914,541,240 

1,255,710 

846,784,868 

42.160,652 

0,872.504 


$914,541,830 
1,280,910 j 

846,784,868 

42,908.829 

6,872,698 


$914,541,420 $914,541,870 

1,280,610 ! 1,280,100 

846,784,863 ! 846,734,868 

48,186.981 , 48,147,884 

0,872,698 6,871,090 


Total non-interest bearing debt 

Total interest and non-interest debt. 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in 
the Treasury : 

Gold certificates 

Silver “ 

Treasury notes of 1890 


$895,774,109 

1,811,574,050 

883,564,069 

468,957,000 

24,063,000 


$396,516,286 

1,812,288,520 

898,621,069 

465^97,000 

22,953,000 


$396,744,488 $390,754,437 

1,312,510,388| 1,312,525,907 

j 1 

: 899,062,069 402,008,069 

463,481.000 1 466,498,000 

22,232,000 21,501,000 


Total certificates and notes 

Aggregate debt 

Cash in the Treasury : 

Total cash assets 

Demand liabilities 


$876,674,069 

2,188,148,128 

1,881,061,200 

966,671,820 


$886,871,069 
2,199,159,505 ' 

1,839,744,207 
971,398,244 j 


$884,725,069! $890,007,069 
2,197,241,437 2,200,532,976 

1,344,077,806 I 1,355,875,325 
969,583,896 982,453,886 


Balance 

Gold reserve 

Net cash balance 


$864,400,880 

150,000,000 

214,409,380 


$868,845,963 
150,000,000 
218,345,968 j 


$874,548,470| $872,921,888 
150,000,900 150,000.000 

224,548,470 1 222,921,988 


Total ... 

Total debt, lees cash in the Treasury. 


$364,409,380 

947,164,679 


$368,345,963 

943,942,568 


$374,543,470 $372,921,988 

987.972,898 | 989,608.919 



United States Foreign Trade. — A new record has been made in foreign trade 
movements, the exports of merchandise in February, exceeding $125,500,000, the 
largest amount ever reported for that month. The imports were exceptionally large, 
amounting to more than $82,500,000, making a total merchandise movement of 
$208,000,000. Very few months in any season of the year have equalled this total. 
The net exports were nearly $48,000,000 for the month, bringing the balance for the 



Exports and Imports op the United States. 



_Month of 




Merchandise. 




Stiver Balance. 


I** K II If l A R V • 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Balance . 






1898 


894,917,453 


$53,074,049 


Exp., $41,842,804 


Imp., $5,132,209 


Exp., $1,674,3341 
44 2.892,047 


1 899 .................. 


93,837,161 


00,258,452 


33,578.099 


“ 4,580,944 


19U) 


119,420,985 


68,833,141 


“ 50,593,044 


44 507,458 


44 2,111,811 


1901 


112,957,014 


04,501,0149 


44 48,455,315 


44 1,442,462 


44 2,389.760 


1902 


101,509.695 


68,350,469 


' 


Exp., 0,908,513 


44 1,920,942 


1903 

Eight Months. 


125,502,105 


82,579,191 


* 4 42,922,914 


Imp., 205,388 


44 2,179,505 


1898 


813,284,800 


393,601.179 


Exp. ,419,593,031 , 


Imp., 27,581.499 


Exp., lor;. 

44 18.104,707 


1899 


843,433,260 1 


427,201, 833 


44 410,231,433 


44 04,810,031 


1900 


919,473,471 


555,253,574 


44 304,219,897 


4 * 0,930,090 1 


44 14,471,012 


1901 


1,015,194,984 


523.539,840 


44 491,4155,144 


i “ 23,910.195 , 


44 18,590,604 


1902 


974.2518,1 13 


.5144,4417,457 


“ 379,770,0541 


44 3.004,790 1 


44 15,530,111 


1903 


982,019,5419 


| 080,725,759 


44 301,293,810 


~ 17^441,907 


44 10.845.653 
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eight months of the fiscal year up to $801,000,000. This is smaller than for either of 
the previous five years, but the extraordinary increase in imports makes the present 
excess of exports remarkable. Compared with 1898 the imports liave increased in 
eight months $287,000,000, yet the net export balance is only $118,000,000 less than 
it was five years ago. 

Money in Circulation in the United States.— There was a reduction in 
the volume of money in circulation last month of more than $2,000,000. More than 
$13,000,000 loss is shown in gold but to offset this partly there was an increase of 
$4,000,000 in silver certificates of $2,000,000 in United States notes and $6,000,000 in 
National bank notes. 



Money in Circulation in the United States. 





Jan. 1, 1903. 


Feb. I, 1903. 


Mar. 1, 1903. 


Apr. 1 . 1903. 


Gold coin 

Silver dollars 

Subsidiary silver 

Gold certificates 

Silver certificates 

Treasury notes. Act July 14, 1090. 

United States notes 

National bank notes 

Total 

Population of United States 

Circulation per capita 


$029,680,082 

78,310,834 

94,350.000 

846,418,819 

408,570,082 

28,920,426 

848,770,858 

868,678,681 


$029,028,915 

75,838,448 

92,507,814 

876,084,814 

456,856,509 

22,866,478 

840,207,518 

362,404,268 


$025,262,655 

75,15L,264 

91,990,848 

873,182,044 

457,154,583 

22,125,099 

842,892.798 

806,787,550 


$622,002,398 

74,476,840 

92,285,445 

862,924,999 

461,587,553 

21,420,172 

844,274,082 

872,785,854 


$2,348,700,901 

79,799,000 

$29.43 


$2,355,738,834 

79,914,000 

$29.48 


$2,853,990,880 

80,028,000 

$29.41 


$2,851,757,948 

80,142,000 

$29.84 



Money in the United States Treasury. — There was little change in the gross 
amount of money in the Treasury in March, but a reduction of $6,000,000 in certifi- 
cates and Treasury notes outstanding caused an increase in the net cash from $307,- 
000,000 to $313,000,000. About $277,000,000 of this balance is in gold. 



Money in the United States Treasury. 





Jan. 1, 1903. | Feb. 1, 1903. 


Mar. 1, 1903. Apr. 1, 1903. 


Gold noin and bullion 


$617,190,083 $028,818,660 

470,783,107 | 474,755,058 i 

23,057,667 21,940,052 1 

6,419.200 1 8,020,705 j 

2,910,158 0,473.503 

10,251,263 | 21,509,293 | 


$682,783,820 $639,740,808 

476,792,247 I 478,492,980 
20,972,168 20,140,491 

1 8,624,719 1 8,500.078 

4,288,223 2,406,834 

10,011,280 9,733,404 


Silver dollars 


8ilver bullion 


Subsidiary silver 


United States notes 


National bank notes 


Total 


$1,186,617,584 $1,156,577,106 
833,909,877 | 855,750,891 j 


$1,159,472,484 $1,159,020,091 
852,411,720 845,932,724 


Certificates and Treasury notes, 1890, 
outstanding 


Net cash in Treasury 


$302,707,057 $800,820,275 


$807,000,758 $818,087,907 





Supply of Money in the United States. — The stock of money in the coun- 
try was increased nearly $4,000,000 last month, most of which was in gold. The 
only other gain was in silver caused by the coinage of bullion into dollars. 

Supply of Money in the United States. 





| Jan. 1, 1903, 


Feb. 1, 1903. j 


Mar. 1,1903. 


Apr. 1, 1903. 


Gold coin and bullion 

Silver dollars 

Silver bullion 

Subsidiary silver 

United 8tates notes 

National bank notes 

Total 

i 


$1,246,876,715 
1 549,098,501 
1 28,057,067 

100,709,875 
340,681,016 
884,929.784 


$1,252,842,475 
550,593,501 i 
21,940,052 1 
100,528,519 | 
346,081,U16 
888,973,546 


$1,258,040,481 
1 551.943,501 | 

20,972,103 1 
100,615,082 | 
340,681,010 
882,796,845 


$1,261,748*201 

552,909.826 

20,146.491 

100,786,118 

846,681.016 

382,519,258 


$2,651,408,668 


$2,056,559,100 


$2,061,057,088 ' 

i 


$2,064,845,910 



Certificates and Treasury notes represented by coin, bullion, or currency in Treasury are 
not inciuded in the above statement. 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 
QUOTATIONS. 



The following table show’s the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New Fork Stock Exchange in the month of March, and the highest and lowest during 
the year 1908, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1903 : 



Atchison, Topeka A Santa Fe. 

* preferred I 

Baltimore A Ohio 

Baltimore & Ohio, pref 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit 

Canadian Pacific 

Canada Southern 

Central of New Jersey. . i 

Ches. A Ohio vtg. ctfs. . . ,i . . . . 

Chicago A Alton 

* preferred 

Chicago, Great Western 

Chic., Milwaukee A St. Paul. . 

* preferred 

Chicago A Northwestern 

* preferred 

Chic., St. Paul, Minn. A Om... 

* preferred 

Chicago Terminal Transfer.. . 

* preferred 

Clev., Cin., Chic. A 8t. Louis. . 

Col. Fuel A Iron Co 

Colorado Southern 

* 1st preferred 

* 3d preferred 

Consolidated Gas Co 

Delaware A Hud. Canal Co 

Delaware, Lack. A Western.. 
Denver A Rio Grande 

* preferred 

Erie 

• 1st pref 

• 3d pref 

Evansville A Terre Haute. . . 
Express Adams 

* American 

* United States 

* Wells, Fargo 

Great Northern, preferred... 
Hocking Valley 

* preferred 

Illinois Central 

Iowa Centra] 

* preferred 

Kansas City Southern 

* preferred 

Ka ns. City Ft. 8. A Mem. pref. 
Lake Erie A Western 

* preferred 

Long Island 

Louisville A Nashville 

Manhattan consol 



Fear 1903. Highest and Lowest in 1903. 



Mexican Central 


31% 20% 
115 105 

137% 118% 


Minneapolis A St. Louis. ...... 

* preferred 


Missouri, Kan. A Tex 


mW 

125% 96% 

168% 147 
57% 40 
100 80 


• preferred 


Missouri Pacific 


N. T. Cent. A Hudson River.. 
N. Y., Chicago A St. Louis. . . . 
• 2d preferred 



High. Low. 
96% 74% 
106% 96% 

118% 96% 
99 93 

73% 54% 

145% 113% 
97 71 

196 166 

57% 45% 

29 % 
79 68 

86 33 

198% 160% 
300% 186 
371 304% 

374% 330 
170% 140 
310 194% 

34% 15 
44 39 

108% 98 
110% 73% 
35% 14% 



.as* 



308 181% 

106 66 

iS&iS* 

Ss* 

39* 19 
63% 44 
88 75 

71% 40 
138 130 

91% 73% 
159% 103% 
158 138 



87% 35% 



Highest . 
89% -Jan. 
103%— Jan. 

104 -Jan. 
96%-Feb. 
71%-Feb. 

138%— Feb. 
78%-Jan. 
190 -Jan. 
53%-Feb. 

87% —Jan. 
73%-Jan. 
29%— Jan. 
183%— Jan. 
194%— Jan. 
334%— Jan. 
350 -Jan. 
163 -Jan. 
194 —Jan. 
19%— .Jan. 
36 -Jan. 
99% -Jan. 
82% —Jan. 
31% — J an* 

73 —Jan. 
48 —Jan. 

333 —Jan. 

188%— Feb. 
376%— Jan. 
43 -Feb. 
90%-Feb. 
42%— Jan. 

74 -Feb. 
64%-Feb. 
73% — Jan. 

335 —Feb. 
335 -Feb. 
150%— Feb. 
349%— Feb. 
309 -Jan. 
106%- Feb. 
90%-Mar. 
161 — Jan. 
48 —Jan. 
77% —Jan. 
36%— Jan. 
61%— Jan. 
83%— Feb. 
53 —Jan. 
118 -Feb. 
83 —Jan. 
130%— Jan. 
155%— Jan. 
143% -Jan. 
39 -Mar. 
110 -Jan. 
118 -Feb. 
30%-Jan. 
63%-Feb. 
115%— Feb. 

156 -Jan. 
45 -Jan. 
87 —Jan. 
35%-Feb. 



Lowest . 
79%-Mar. 38 
96%-Mar. 17 

89%-Mar. 30 
93 -Mar. 11 
63%-Mar. 11 

136 -Mar. 9 
70 -Mar. 37 
175 -Mar. 37 
44 -Mar. 30 

80%— Mar. 37 
68 -Mar. 37 
33%-Mar. 81 
160%— Mar. 37 
186%— Mar. 36 
180 -Mar. 38 
335 -Feb. 18 
147 -Mar. 6 
194 —Jan. 5 
16 —Mar. 9 
39 -Mar. 9 
89%-Mar. 30 
68 -Mar. 9 
36 -Mar. 11 
64 -Mar. 38 
38%-Mar. 81 
301 -Mar. 16 

164%— Mar. 31 
354% — Mar. 9 
36 -Mar. 9 
86%-Mar. 9 
83% — Mar. 9 
65%-Mar. 9 
51 —Mar. 9 
64%-Mar. 31 
314 -Mar. 10 
213 —Mar. 18 
130 —Mar. 27 
230 -Mar. 38 
200 -Feb. 26 
96%— Jan. 3 
95% -Jan. 6 
136%— Mar. 31 
36 -Mar. II 
63%-Mar. 30 
29%-Mar. 16 
53%-Mar. 25 
77%-Mar. 17 
40%-Mar. 31 
118 -Mar. 31 
70 —Mar. 81 
116%— Mar. 30 
136%— Mar. 38 
131%— Mar. 11 
24%— Jan. 3 
95 -Mar. 10 
118 -Feb. 27 
24%-Mar. 9 
54 —Mar. 30 
105%— Mar. 30 

130 -Mar. 30 
32%— Mar. 31 
80 -Mar. 6 
29%— Mar. 30 



March, 1908. 



High. Low. Closing. 
85% 79% 81% 

100 96% 97% 



96% 89% 

93 92 

68% 63% 

184% 136 
75 70 

181% 175 



84% 30% 

71% 68 



191% 180 
i.47* i47* 



301 



91fc 

66 



104% 99 

99% 96% 

143% 186% 



47 40% 

118 118 
74% 70 

134 116% 

146 186% 

140 131% 

39 36 

105 96 

*27% *34% 
61% 54 

111% 105% 

146% 130 
41% 32% 

83 80 

83% 39% 



65 

30% 

305 

IS* 

T 



S 4 

335 

215 

130% 

230 

300 

137% 



99% 



107% 

133% 

84 

81 

30% 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.— Continued. 



Norfolk A Western 

• preferred 

North American Co 

Pacific Mail 

Pennsylvania R. R. ; . 
People’s Gas A Coke of Chic. 
Pullman Palace Car Co 

Reading 1 • 

• 1st prefered 

• 2d preferred 

Rock Island 

• preferred 

St. Louis A San Francisco. . . . 

• 1st preferred 

• 2d preferred 

St. Louis A Southwestern — 

• preferred 

Southern Pacific Co 

Southern Railway 

• preferred 

Tennessee Coal A Iron Co — 

Texas A Pacific 

Toledo, 8t. Louts A Western.. 

• preferred 

Union Pacific 

• preferred 

Wabash R. R 

• preferred 

Western Union 

Wheeling A Lake Erie 

» second preferred — 
Wisconsin Central 

• preferred 

“Industrial” 

Amalgamated Copper 

American Car A Foundry — 

• pref 

American Co. Oil Co 

American Ice 

American Locomotive 

• preferred 

Am. Smelting A Refining Co. 

• preferred 

American Sugar Ref. Co 

Anaconda Copper Mining — 

Continental Tobacco Co.pref. 
Corn Products 

• preferred 

Distillers securities 

General Electric Co 

International Paper Co 

• preferred 

International Power 

National Biscuit 

National Lead Co 

Pressed 8teel Car Co 

• preferred 

Republic Iron A Steel Co 

• preferred 

Rubber Goods Mfg. Co 

• preferred 

U. S. Leather Co 

• preferred 

U. S. Realty A Con 

U. 8. Rubber Co 

• preferred 

U. S. Steel 

• pref 



Year 1002. Richest and Lowest in 1008. March, 1008. 



High . Low. 
78% 55 
08 00 
184 88 

4<*6 97 
170 147 

100*6 08*4 

250 215 



78*< 

00*4 



85*2 



8P» 

8 “ 



85*4 6894 
00 77 

8094 6514 
30 24*4 

80 55*4 

81*4 66 
4194 28 
08*4 8094 

ass s* 
si s* 



8894 2194 
54*4 87 



5794 



a 



iSg SB 

185*4 118 
146 80 

114 
27 

00 7994 

88 27 

334 170 

SB SP 

100 40 

53*4 40 
82 1594 

63*4 30 
06*4 8294 
2494 159? 
839? 68 
2594 17*4 
74 63 



Highest. 
76*4— Feb. 
08*4— Feb. 
124*4 — dan. 

4294 - Jan. 
16794— Jan. 
108%— Feb. 
28594— Jan. 

60*4— Jan. 
80%-Feb. 
81 —Jan. 
5394- Jan. 
86 —Jan. 

00*4— Feb. 
88 —Feb. 
78 —Feb. 
30 —Jan. 
66 —Jan. 
38*4— Mar. 
36*4— Jan. 
96 -Feb. 

6894-Mar. 
4894- Feb. 
31*4— Jan. 
48 -Jan. 

10494-Jan. 
95*4— Feb. 

3294-Feb. 
65*4— Feb. 
08 —Jan. 
27*4— Feb. 
38*4— Feb. 
20*4- Feb. 
55*4— Feb. 



Lowest . 



10 

2 


68%- 
00 - 


-Mar. 

-Mar. 


28 

21 




T 


SB 


7 


| 00 - 


-Mar. 


17 


114 


00 


101 


7 


1 35 - 


-Mar. 


28 


80% 


85 


86 


10 

10 


186*6- 

100%- 


-Mar. 

-Mar. 


80 

0 


3 


186% 

100% 


138% 

101% 


14 


228 - 


-Feb. 


28 


280 


230 


230 


2 I 


57 - 


-Mar. 


0 


62*4 


67 


50% 


5 


84 - 


-Mar. 


25 


85*4 


84 


71% 


6 I 


70 - 


-Mar. 


9 


74 


70 


9 

•l 


4094- 
, 75%- 


-Mar. 

-Mar. 


10 

0 


48% 

80% 


4094 

75*4 


77* 




15*4 10*4 
01*4 79*4 
32 20 

1994 14 
64 40*4 

4694 2094 
9794 70 



110 -Jan. 
85 -Mar. 
85*4— Jan. 

3494— Jan. 

204 -Feb. 

10*4— Jan. 
74*4— Feb. 
73 — Jan. 
4794— Feb. 
29*4— Feb. 
6594— Jan. 
95 -Feb. 
2294— Feb. 
8094— Feb. 
30 -Feb. 
84*4- Feb. 

15*4— Feb. 
06 -Feb. 
28*4 -Jan. 
19*4— Feb. 
58 -Feb. 
30*4— Feb. 
8994— Jan. 



71 -Jan. 
79 —Jan. 
68 -Mar. 
28*4— Mar. 
65*2— Mar. 
58 -Mar. 
30*6— Mar. 
90*4— Mar. 

5094-Jan. 
85*4— Mar. 
25 -Mar. 
40*4— Mar. 

88*4— Mar. 
80*4— Mar. 

2694-Mar. 
44 -Jan. 

87 —Mar. 
22*4— Mar. 

88 -Mar. 
24 -Mar. 
46*4 Mar. 



62*4— Jan. 16 
85%-Jan. 3 

8094-Mar. 11 
42*4— Mar. 0 
594-Mar. 10 
27*4— Mar. 10 
98 -Jan. 28 
4294-Jan. 3 

93 —Jan. 5 
122*4— Mar. 12 
95 -Jan. 21 



2 I 112 -Mar. 27 
28 | 80*4— Jan. 2 
19 82 -Jan. 2 



20*4— Mar. 11 

188 -Jan. 2 

16*4— Mar. 31 
70*4— Mar. 27 
61*6— Mar. 28 
45*4— Mar. 31 
24*4— Mar. 6 
60 —Mar. 6 
02 -Mar. 10 
19 —Mar. 31 
76*4— Mar. 30 
2194— Jan. 5 
7294-Jan. 2 



12 -Mar. 10 
88*4— Jan. 16 
21 -Mar. 81 
15 —Mar. 27 
51 -Mar. 11 
85*4— Mar. 28 
84*4— Mar. 28 



High. Low. Closing. 



76*4 

81 

68 

28*4 

55*4 

58 

80*4 

00*4 

61*4 

$ 

40% 



87 

22 % 

83 

24 

46*4 



67*4 



41 


38 


40% 

7 


02*4 

SB 


SB 

594 


SB 


SB 


28 

94% 


5194 


47% 


49 


07 


08 


93% 


131% 


!22*4 


12494 


125 


108 


112 


116 


112 


113 


85 


30% 


34 


8494 


8294 


8294 


32 


20% 


80*6 


107% 


187 


188 


1794 


16*4 


17 


BP* 

47% 


sm 


46*6 


SB 


24% 

60 


26 

61 


SB 


92 

to 


02% 

10% 


3* 

83 


76% 

24*4 

77 


24% 

77% 


13*4 


12 


12*4 


92*4 


00 


91 


26% 


21 


21% 


1694 


15 


15 


58% 


51 


51 


88% 

87% 


35*6 

84% 


35% 

85% 
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RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS 



Last Sals, Prigs and Dats and Highest and Lowest Priobs and Total 
Sales tor the Month. 



Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 




Atch.. Top. & S. F. , 

' Atch Top A Santa Fe gen g 4’s. 1995 1 1J8.155.0U0 i 

registered I 

adjustment, g. 4's 1995 

registered 

stamped 1995 

serittl debenture 4's— 

serles A 1903 

registered 

series B 19«i4 

registered 

series C 1905 

registered 

series D 1900 

registered 

series E 1907 

registered 

series F 1908 

registered 

series G 1909 

registered 

scries H 1910 

registered 

series 1 1911 

registered 

series J 1912 

registered 

series K 1913 

registered 

series L 1914 

registered 

Chic. & St. L. 1st «’s... 1915 

Atl. Knox. & Nor. Itv. 1st g. 5s. .194*1 
Atlan.Coast LineR.R.Co.lstg.4’s.l95g 
• registered 



/ 25,616,000 
26,112,660 
J. 2,500,000 
J. ‘ M^OCO 

« ‘ i w oob 
j j. * 'i’SMMlbb 
* '2,'56d,66o 
*&fm,bob 
i'ioojxo 
Aftwi.bbo 
^’scjo.ubo 
i’&od.onb 

2,500, boo 

isod.bou 
.boo 



j. 2,500,1 
’ "j,50dJ 



Mar. 28, ’03 



a A o 101% Mar.31,’03 
a a o 102*8 Feb. 11, ’03 
nov 90 Mar. 31, ’03 
I NOV 94% Apr. 15, ’02 
man 90 Mar.31,’03 

FA A 97 Aug. 5, TO 

F A A 

F A A 

FA A| 

F at A 
F A A 

It a a 

K& A 

V A A 
FA a 
If a a 
'fa a 

IF A A 

FA a 

FA A 
FA A 
FA A 
F & A 

rs a! 

F A A 
j F A A 
F A A 
F A A 

If a a 

MAS 



Hivh. 


Low 


.[ Total . 


95% 


93% 


^0,000 


102 


101% 


955,000 


91% 


90 * 


1 *176,500 


91% 


90 * 


235,500 



92% Nov. 10, ’02 



l. 000.000 J A D 
30,281,000 J{ £ g 

J A J 
J A J 
A A O 
A A O 
592,000 MAS 



114% Oct. 8, 
94% Mar. 31, 



69,798,000 1 
} 65,963.000 j 

592,000 

\ 11,293.000 ” *£ 



Balt. & Ohio prior lien g. 3%s. . 1925 f 
( • registered \ 

• g. 4s 1948 

• g. 4s. registered 

_ ' ten year c. deb. g. 4’s. . 191 1 

Pitt Jun. & M. div. 1st g. 3%s. 1925 

j • registered 

i Pitt L. E. & West Va. System 

refunding g4s 1941 

* Southw’n div. 1st g.8%s. 1925 

I • registered 

Mononganela River 1st g. g., 5’s 1919 
ICen. Ohio. Reorg.lst c.g.4%’s, 1930 

Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts, g.g. 5’s... 1937 
r Alleghany & Wn. 1st g. gtd 4’s. 1998 
Clear0eld& Mah. 1st g.g. 5’s. ..1943 
Rochester & Pittsburg. 1st 6’s. . 1921 

* cons. 1st ft’s 1922 

Buff. & Susq. 1st refundg g. 4’s. . 1951 

• registered 

Burlington, Cedur K. & N. 1st 5’s, 190*5 

' con. 1st A .col. tst 5’s... 1934 i 7>mftnft t a 

i • registered \ 7,803,000 -j . 

I Ced. Rap la. Falls & Nor. 1st 5’s. 1921 

l Minneap’s & St. Louis 1st 7’s. g, 1927 



92% Mar. 31, 
94/8 Jan. 12, 
102 Mar. 31. 
101 Feb. 11, 
101 Mar. 19, 
90% Mar. 6, 



20,000,000 

41,990,000 

700.000 
1,018,000 

4 . 427.000 

2,000,000 

050.000 

1.300.000 i 

3.920.000 

| 

I 



man 95% Mar. 28, ’03 
JAJ 88% Mar. 31, *08 
Q J 90% July 16,’01 
FA a 114% .Iune27,’02 
mas 112 Nov. 14, ’99 

m A s 115% Mar. 12,’03 



a a o 



94% 


93% 


93% 


92% 


102% 


101% 


103 * * 


j’oi” 


90% 


90% 


96 

88% 


ft 


116 


115% 



[3,021,000 



JAJ 128 .June 6, ’02 

FA A 1 125 Mar. 9, ’03 125 125 ‘ 

J A i) 125% Jan. 24, ’03 

J A j 1 103 Junel6,’02 

JAJ 



11 



6.500.000 j A r> 108% Mar.20,’03 103% 103% 

i A A o 122 Feb. 6, ’03 ... . 

, ^ , 120% Mar. 16, ’03 120% 120% 

1.905.000 a A o| 118 Jan. 27,’02 .... ... 

Aug.24,’95 



150,000 j a i)l 140 



301,(00 

288,000 

* 830,500 

29,666 

5,000 



99.000 

238.000 



5,000 

V.ooo 

16,000 
' io'606 
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THE BANKERS' MAGAZINE. 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Notk.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. Principal Amount . I 



Last Sale. 



March Sales. 



Central Branch U. Pac.lst g. 4*8.1948 
Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g. 5' 8, 1967 

Central R*y of Georgia, 1st g. 5*8.1945 

• registered $1,000 A|5,000 

• con. g. 5’s 1945 

• con. g. 5’s, reg. $1,000 & $6,000 

• 1st. pref. inc. g. 5’s, 1945 

• 2d pref. inc. g. 5*8 1945 

• 8d pref. inc. g. 5*8 1945 

• Chat.div.pur.my.g.4*6.195l 

• Macon A Nor. Div. 1st 

g. 5’s 1946 

• Mid. Ga. & Atl. div. g 5 b.1947 

• Mobile div. 1st g. 5*s 1946 

Central of New Jersey, gen. g. 

5*8 1987 I 

* registered I 

Am. Dock A lmpro vm*t Co. 5’s, 1921 
< Lehigh & H. R. gen. gtd g. 5*s..l920 
Lehigh A W.-B. Coal con. 5’s.. .1912 

• con. extended gtd. 4%*s.l910 
.N.Y. A Long Branch gen. g.i’s. 1941 

Charleston A Sav. 1st g. 7’s 1936 

Ches. A Ohio 6*s, g.. Series A 1908 

f * Mortgage gold 6's 1911 

• 1st con. g. 5’s 1939 



2,600,000 j A D 93 Feb. 17,*03 



| 7,000,000 1 
j- 16,700,600 I 



FAA 122%Jan. 5,*03 

x&n| 107% Mar. M,*03 
man! 105$ Sept.18,’01 



4.000. 000 OCT II 76 Mar. 30, *03 78 75) 

7.000. 000 OCT 1 36 Mar. 28, *03 I 38% 36 

4.000. 000 OCT ll 25 Mar. 30, *08 26 24) 

1,840,000 J A D| 92 Aug.21,'02 

840.000 J a j! 108% Sept. 3,*02 

413.000 J a Ji 102 June29,*99 

1.000. 000 J a J 112% Apr. 30,’02 



is Hoi »» i J a J 130 Mar.31,*03 ! 

45,091,000 ^ q j 181 % Feb. 25,*03 [ 

4.987.000 J a J 113% Mar. 16, *03 

1.062.000 JAJ .. 

2.691.000 Q M 103 Mar. 20, *03 

12.175.000 Q M 101 Mar. 31,*03 

1.500.000 MAS 



High. Low. 


Total. 


vm josh 


92,000 


1U6 105% 


2,000 


104% 104% 


10,000 


106% 106% 


2,000 


108% 106% 


129,000 


78 75% 


85,000 


38% 36 


125,000 


26 24% 


37,000 



1st con. g. 6's... 

registered 

Gen. m. g. 4%’s, 
registered 



Craig Val. 1st g. 5’s 1940 

(R. A A. d.) 1st c. g. 4*8, 1989 

2d con. g. 4*s 1989 

Warm S. Val. 1st g.S’s, 1941 



t Greenbrier Ry. 1st gtd. 4’s 1940 



2,000,000 

2 , 000,000 

[ 25,858,000 

[ 33,834,000 

650.000 
6 , 000,000 
1,000,000 

400.000 

2,000,000 



J a J 1 108% Dec. 1 

a a o 111 Mar. a 
A a o 118% Jan. 
MAN 116% Mar. 3 
MAN 116 Julyl 
m a s 103 Mar. a 
m a s 108 Apr.l 
j a J 112 Nov. 
j a j 101 Mar. a 
JAJ 93% Mar. a 
mas 106% Oct. 2 
MAN 



131% 


130 


58,000 


113% 


113% 


5,000 


103** 


iwT 


5,000 


10194 


100H 


28,000 


112 


111 


5,000 


118 ■* 


116% 


52,000 


104% 


102% 


221,000 


102** 


ibi" 


48,000 


95 


93% 


10,000 



Chic. A Alton R. R. s. fund g. 6*8.1903 1,671,000 

j * refunding g. 3’s 1949 ) pq«q A r¥)n 

1 • . registered f »»*Wo,UUU 

Chic. A Alton Ry 1st lien g. 3%*s.l960 i «« nnn non 
• registered I 



fund g. 6*8.1903 1,671,000 MAN 101% Mar. 13,*03 101% 101% 

rg.3*s 1949 | OQ mm nrm I A A o 82 Mar. 25, ’03 83 82 

registered ( »■*».«» i a * o 



Chicago, Burl. A Quincy con. 7's.l908 

• Chic. A Iowa div. 5’s 1905 

i • Denver div. 4*8 1922 

• Illinois div. 8%s 1949 

• registered 

• (Iowa div.) sink. f*d 5’s, 1919 

• 4*8. 1919 | 

• Nebraska extensi*n 4*8, 1927 

• registered 1 

• Southwestern div. 4*s..l921 

• 4*s Joint bonds 1921 I 

• * registered 

• 5*8, debentures 1913 

. Han. A St. Jos. con. 6*8 1911 



Chicago A E. 111. 1st s. f’d c’y. 6*8.1907 

( • small bonds. 

I • 1st con. 6*s, gold 1934 

*) * gen. con. 1st 5*s 1937 

I * registered 

t Chicago A lnd. Coal 1st 5*8 .. . .1996 

Chicago, Indianapolis A Louisville. 

) * refunding g. 6*s 1947 

„ * ref. it. 5*8 1947 

Loutav. N. Alb. A Chic. 1st 6*s. .1910 



75% Mar. 31, ’03 
88% Apr. 16.’G2 

102 Mar. 30, *03 
104% Apr. 11,19’ 
100 Mar. 28, '03 
95 Mar. 20. *03 

i\i% AugVbV’tB 
104% Jan. 22, *03 
107% Mar. 80, *03 
112% Apr. 17,*01 
100 Mar. 20, *02 
92% Mar. 31, *03 
92 Mar. 30,*03 
107% Mar. 30. *03 
113% Mar. 80, *03 



9 non (wi J A D 110% Mar. 27, *03 
*,ww,wu i j £ D 112 Apr 2^90 

2.663.000 a a o 136% Feb. 27.’03 

t in 643.000 i M A N 121 Mar. 13,*03 

jid^uuuj N | 120 vog 

4.628.000 I a a J 120% Feb. 5,’03 



21,699,000 

2.320.000 

5.272.000 

[ 37,096,000 

2.566.000 

8.890.000 

j- 25,900,000 

2.850.000 
-j 215,153,000 

9.000. 00C 

8.000. 000 



102 101% 



108% 107% 



94% 92% 
93% 91% 

108 107% 

113% 113% 

110 % 110 % 



4.700.000 j a J 129% Mar.30,*08 130% 120 

4.142.000 j a J 110% Mar. 27, *03 110% 110% 

8,000,000 j a jl 110% Mar. 31, *03 111% 110% 
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BOND SALES. 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; bigbes and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. Principal i . 



Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Puul. 
f Chicago Mil. k St. Paul con. 7*s, 1905 

• terminal g. 5’s 1914 

• gen. g. 4’s, series A 1989 

• registered 

• gen. g. 3m*s, series 11.1989 

• registered I 

• Chic, k Lake Sup. 5’s, 1921 

• Chic, k M. K. div. 5’s, 1920 

• Chic, k Pac. div. 0’s, 1910 

• 1st Chic. & P. W. g. 5’s. 1921 

i • Dakota & Gt. 8. g. 5’s.l916 

• Far. & So. g. 0’s assu...l924 

• 1st H’st A Dk. div. 7's, 1910 

• 1st ft’s 1910 

• 1st 7’s, Iowa & D, ex, 1908 

- 1st ft’s, La. C. & I)a v. ..1919 

• Mineral Point div. ft’s, 1910 

• 1st So. Min. div. 0’s 1910 

• 1st tt’s, Southw’n div., 1909 

• W is. & Min. div. g. ft’s.1921 

. Mil. & N. 1st M.L.O’s. 1910 

l • 1st con. G’s 1913 

Chic. & Northwestern con. 7’s. . .1915 

» extrusion fs 1*>0 1920 

• registered 

• gen. g. 3m’s 1987 

• registered 

• sinking fund G’s.. 1879-1929 

• registered 

• sinking fund fts’.. 1879-1929 

• registered 

• deben.ft’s 1909 

• registered 

• deben.ft’s 1921 

• registered 

* • sinking f’d deben. ft’s. 1933 

• registered 

Des Moines & Minn. 1st 7’s 1907 

Milwaukee & Madison 1st G’s. ..1905 

Northern Illinois 1st ft’s 1910 

Ottumwa C. F. & 8t. P. lsr ft’s..l909 

Winona & 8t. Peters 2d 7’s 1907 

Mil., L. Shore & We’n 1st g. G’s. 1921 

• ext. & impt. s.f’d g. ft’sl929 

• Ashland div. 1st g. G’s 1925 

• Michigan div.lstg.G’s.1924 

• con. deb. 5’s 1907 

• incomes 1911 

Chic., Rock Is. & Pac. G’s coup.. .1917 I 

• registered 1917 i 

• gen. g. 4’s 1988 i 

• registered I 

• coll, trust serial 4’s 

• series A 1903 

• B 1904 

• C 1906 

• D 1906 I 

• E 1907 

• F 1908 

• G 1909 

• H 1910 

• I 1911 

< • J 1912 

• K 1913 

• L 1914 

• M 1915 

• N 1916 | 

• 0 1917 1 

• P 1918 

Chic. Rock Is. & Pac. R.R. 4’s.. 2002 ( 

» registered f 

Des Moines & Ft. Dod're 1st 4’s.l90ft 

• 1st 2%’s 1905 

• extension 4 t 

Keokuk & DesM. 1st m Fs. .1923 I 

I. • smallbond.. 1923 t 



2.136.000 

4.748.000 
23,676,000 



1.360.000 

3.083.000 

3,000,000 

25.340.000 1 
2,856,030 

1.250.000 

5,68(1,000 

990.000 

1.132.000 
2,ft00,0(X) 

2.840.000 

7.432.000 
4,000,000 

4.766.000 

2.155.000 I 

5.092.000 

12.832.000 

18.632.000 

20.538.000 



10,000,000 

9.800.000 

600,000 

1.600.000 

1.500.000 

1.600.000 

1.592.000 

5.000. 000 

4.148.000 

1.000. 000 

1.281.000 
436.000 
500.0UO 



Last Sale. March Sales. 

Price. Date. {High. Low. Total. 



194m Oct. 21, ’02 
111 Mar. 30, *03 
llom Mar. 26, ’03 
111 Dec. 8, *02 
104*» Jan. 29, ’02 

1 20% M a r. 31 ,’02 
117% Mar. 18,’P3 
11334 Mar. 26, ’03 
117 Mar. 31, ’03 
111*6 Mar. 17, ’03 
137^ July 18, ’98 
119*i Mar. 23/03 
107% Aug. 28, *02 
18.1 Ft I 28/03 

116 Sept. 30/02 
109 Oct. 3/02 
113m Mar. 30/03 
1 12*4 Jan. 10/03 
110% Feb. 25/03 

117 Mar. 19/02 
120m Aug. 5/02 
131% Mar. 14/03 
101 Mar. 18/03 
106% Oct. 9/02 
104m Dec. 18/02 
103 Nov. 19/98 

llftm July 22, *08 

111 Oct. 18,19’ 
109M Mar. 17/CK1 
IO6C4 Mar. 30/03 

105 Mar. 27/03 
105m Dec. 23/02 
llim Mar. 26/03 1 
114 Oct. 23/01 

1 Mar. 3 
123 May 28/01 
127 Apr. 8/84 

106 Nov. 5/02 
108 Oct. 9/02 

107 Oct. 28/01 
116m Juneln/02 
132% Feb. 19/03 
12014 Mar. 28/03 I 
1424 Feb. 10/02 
139*4 Jan. 10/02 
107m Feb. 21/01 
114% Sept. 17/02 



l 12 500 (XX) J & J i 127 Mar. 2/03 127 127 

f ’ ' .1 & .i 1 126m Mar. 12/03 125% 125% 

} 40,581,000 -J f ^ JJJ* J f ar *?i%S 100 m * 

) J & J 107 Jan. 16/03 



1.473,000 

1.473.000 

1.473.000 
1, 473,OH » 

1.473.000 

1.473.000 

1.473.000 

1.473.000 

1.473.000 
1,473,000 

1.473, (KX) 
1,473,000 
1,473,000 

1.473, (XX) 
1,473,000 
1,473,000 



1 , 200.000 

1,200.000 

672,000 

2,750,000 



99 Dee. 6/02 
100% July 2/02 



99% June30/02 I . 



09% July 10/02 
99=% ,1 une28 ’u2 . . 



84m Mar. 31/03 
88V4 Jan. 7/OR 
, 98% Feb. 28/03 | 
I 93 Jan. 28/03 I 
94% Jan. 9/03 
108% Dec. 8/02 ! 
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THE BA2TKER8' MAGAZINE . 



BOND QUOTATIONS— Last sale, prloe and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 

... , Last Sale. March Sales. 

Name. Priru^pal Amount. Sjfv? ; 

Uut ' ™ ia - Price . Date. High. Low.l Total. 



Chlc., 8 t.P., Mlnn.&Oma.con. 6*8.1930 
f * con. 6 *s reduced to 8%*s.l980 

J Chic.. 8 t. Paul & Minn. 1st 6 ’s. .1918 
? North Wisconsin 1st mort. 6*s..l930 
LSt. Paul & Sioux City lst 6 *s. . . .1919 

Chic. , Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4*s. .1947 

Chic. A Wn. lnd. gen’l g. 6 ’s 1982 

Chic. A West Michigan R*y 5*s. ..1921 
Choc., Oklahoma A Gif. gen. g. 6 s .1919 
• con. g. 5*8 1952 

Cin., Ham. A Day. con. s*k. f*d rs.1905 

1 Cin., Day. A lr*n 1st gt. dg. 5*s..l941 



Clev.,Cin.,Chic. A St.L. gen.g. 4*s..l9p6 
f - do Cairo div. 1st g.4’aJ089 



Cin.,Wab. A Mich. div. 1st g. 4*8.1991 
St. Louis div. 1st col. trust g.4’8.1990 



. registered f "*‘ w * wv 

8 p*gfleld A Col. div. 1 st g. 4*s. . .1940 1.085,000 mas 

white W. Val. div. 1st g. 4*s. . . .1940 660,000 j A J 

Cin., Ind., St. L. A Chic. 1st g. 4*8.1936 I 7 Ass ono o it 

. registered I 7 *® ,0 * wu Q F 

- con. 6 *s 1920 668,000 MAN 

* Cin.,8’duBkyAClev.con.lstg.5*8l9OT 2,671,000 jaj 

Clev.,C.,C. A lnd. con. 7*s 1914 l qoqi nmi J * D 

. sink, fund 7*s 1914 \ 8 * W1 * W0 1 J A d 

• gen. COnSOl 6 *S. 1984 I aone n(Vti J A J 

. registered f 1 J A j 

lnd. Bloom. A West. 1st pfd 4*8. 1940 981,500 a A o 

Ohio, lnd. A W., 1st pfd. 5*8. . . .1988 500,000 q j 

Peoria A Eastern 1st oon. 4’s.. .1940 8,108,000 aao 

# Income 4*s 1990 4,000,000 a 

Clev.,Lorain AWheel’g con.lst 5*sl988 • 5,000,000 a A o 

Clev., A Mahoning Val. gold 6 ’s. .1988 l 2 oafl nno ' 

. registered i ' QJ 

Col. Mldld Ry. 1st g. 4’s. 1947 8,946,000 JAJ 

Colorado A Southern 1st g. 4’s. . .1929 18,660,000 f A a 

Conn., Passumpsic Rlv’s 1st g. 4*8.1948 1,900,000 a A o 

Delaware, Lack. A W. mtge 7 ’s. .1907 8,067,000 mas 

Morris A Essex 1st m 7*s 1914 6.000,000 man 

• 1st c. gtd 7*s 1916 » .9 1Kl frf¥l j A D 

. registered f ,Jf * 1W * UW J A d 

* 1st refund.gtd.g.8)4’8.2000 7,000,000 j A D 

J N. Y., Lack. A West’n. 1st 6*s...l921 12,000,000 jaj 

t const. 5*8 1928 5,000,000 F A A 

* terml. imp. 4’s 1928 5,000,000 man 

Syracuse, Bing. A N. Y. 1st 7*s..l906 1,966,000 aao 

. Warren Kd. lsf rfdg.gtd g.8)4 , 8-2000 905,000 F A A 

Delaware A Hudson Canal. 

t 1st Penn. Div. c. 7*s... 1917 mas 

. reg 1917 f 5,000,000^ mas 

Alba . ny 7 .’ 8 ::::: 1908 !■ 

: t 7 - 000 - 000 i Ho 

Rens. A Saratoga 1st c. 7’s 1921 2,000,000 1 JJ A N 



14,605,000 J A D 
2,000,000 J A D 

1.907.000 MAN 

701.000 JAJ 

6.070.000 AAO 

18.685.000 JAJ 

9.868.000 Q M 

5.753.000 J A D 

5.500.000 JAJ 

5.062.000 MAN 

927.000 AAO 

2.000. 000 JAJ 

8.500.000 MAN 

17,657,000 J A D 

5.000. 000 JAJ 

4.000. 000 JAJ 

{• 9,760,000 MAN 

1.085.000 MAS 

660.000 JAJ 

[ 7,686,000 Q F 

668.000 MAN 

2.571.000 JAJ 

} 8.991,000} 

\ 8 ^ 5 - 000 ] 1 1 2 

981,500 AAO 

500.000 Q J 

8.108.000 AAO 
4,000,000 A 

■ 5,000,000 AAO 



8.946.000 JAJ 
18,660,000 FA A 

1.900.000 AAO 

8.067.000 MAS 

6.000. 000 MAN 

\ 12,161,000 * i ® 

7.000. 000 j A D 

12,000,000 JAJ 

5.000. 000 F A A 
5,000,000 MAN 

1.966.000 AAO 
905,000 F A A 



J A D 188% Mar. 17,*03 

J A D 

MAN 184% Jan. 0/03 
JAJ 187)4 Sept.23/02 
aao 126% Mar. 14, *08 ^ ! 

JAJ 88 Mar. 25,*03 
qm 114 Mar. 24, *08 1 
J AD 109 Apr. 28, *02 1 
j A J 109 Mar. 10, *03 1 
MAN i 

aao 111)4 Dec. 9 , *01 
JAJ 118 Oct. 10,19* 
man 115 Jan. 80/08 

j a D 100% Mar. 30,*08 J 
JAJ 101)4 Oct. 8 , *02 
JAJ 100 Jan. 8 , *08 
w - M 108% Mar. 11, *03 1 
M * N 108 Oct. 10,*02 
M A 8 102 Dec. 9, *02 
JAJ 88 Nov. 22 , *99 
^103 Mar. 18, *03 1 
F 95 Nov. 15, *94 
man 107)4 June80, *93 
jaj 115 Nov. 3, *01 
j A d 134)4 Jan. 7,*02 
J A D 119% Nov. 19/89 
jaj 131)4 Jan. 10,*03 



104)4 Nov.19,’01 

'90* ‘ Mar. 27,*03 
78 Mar. 30, *03 

114 Dec. 19, *02 
127)4 Jan. 25/02 

78 ' Mar. 17/03 
88 % Mar. 81/03 
102 Dec. 27/93 

118 Mar. 4/08 
133% Mar. 19,*08 
134% Jan. 15/08 1 
140 Oct. 26/98 j 

i8i)4'Feb:ib;*68 

115 Mar. 20/03 
102)4 Feb. 13/03 
118% Feb. 18/02 I 
102 Feb. 2, *03 



Denver & Rio G. 1st con. g. 4’s.. .1936 

* con. g. 4)4*8 1936! 

* impt. m. g. 6 ’s 1928 I 

Denv. & Southern Ry g. 8 . fg. 5*8.1929 
Des Moines Union By 1st g. 5*s. .1917 
Detroit A Mack. 1st lien g. 4s. 1995 ! 

* g. 4s 1995 

Detroit Southern 1st a. 4*8 1951 

- Ohio South. div.lstg.4*s.l94l 
Duluth A Iron Range 1st 5*s 1937 



registered . 

. 2 d 1 m 6 s 1910 1 

Duluth So. Shore & At. gold 5’s. .1937 
Elgin Joliet & Eastern 1st g 5*8. .1941 1 



83,450,000 I 

6.382.000 
8,1U3,50U 

4.988.000 
628,000 
900,000 

1.250.000 

2 .866.000 

4.266.000 j 

6,734,000] 

2,000,000 

4,000,000 , 

8.600.000 ' 



137 Mar. 20, *03 I 
149 Aug. 5/01 
111% Feb. 27/03 I 
122 June 0/99 j 
106 Oct. 7, *02 I 
109)4 Nov. 16/01 
143% Nov. 10, *02 l 
147% Junel8,*01 1 

98% Mor. 81/03 
106 Mar. 28/03 I 
107)4 Mar. 3/03 
78 Mar. 3/03 | 
111 Feb. 28,*01 
102% Oct. 16/01 1 
93% Feb. 18/08 
84 Jan. 8/08 
91% Feb. 28/03 
113 Mar. 20/03 1 

| 101% July 23/89 

j 113 * * Mar. 26/03 ^ 

I 112% Mar. 4/03 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sale* 

for the month. 

Not*.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. Principal Amount. 



Last Sale. 



Marco Sales. 



Price. Date. 'High. Loir. Total. 



Erie 1st ext. g. 4 ’s. 1947 

f • 2d extended g. 5’ s 191ft 

• 3d extended g. 4V*'s... 1923 

• 4th extended g. 5 r s 1920 

• 5th extended g. 4’8 1928 

• 1st cons gold 7’s 1920 

• 1st cons, fund g. 7’s.... 1920 J 
Erie K.K. 1st con.g-4s prior bds.1996 1 

• registered 

« 1st con. gen. lien g. 4s.l996 

• registered 

» Penn. col. trust g. 4*8.1951 I 

Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st 7’s 1916 1 

Buffalo & Southwestern g. 6’s..l908 

» small 

Chicago & Erie 1st gold 5’s 1982 i 

i Jefferson K. K. 1st gtd g. 5’s. ...1909 

Long Dock consol, g. 6’s 1935 

N. Y. L. E. & W. Coal & K. K. Co. 

1st gtd. currency 8’s 1922 

N. Y.. L. E. & W. Dock & Imp. 

Co. 1st currency 6’s 1913 

N. Y. & Greenw’d Lake gt g5’s..l946 

• small 

Midland It. of N. J. 1st g. 6’s.. .1910 j 
N. Y., Sus.&W. 1st refdg. g. 6*8.. 1937 , 

• 2d g. 4V*'s 19:17 

• gen. g. 5’s 1940 1 

• term. 1st g. 5*s 1943 i 

• registered $5,000 each ; 

. Wilkesb. & East. 1st gtd g. 6’s. .1942 

Evans. & Terre Haute 1st con. H’s.1921 

• 1st General g 5’s. 1942 

• Mount Vernon 1st 6’s. ..1923 

• Sul. Co. Boh. 1st g 5’s.. . 1930 
Evans. & Ind’p. 1st con. g g 6's. ...1926 
Florida Cen. & Penins. 1st g 5’s. ..1918 

• 1st land grant ex. g 5’s. .1930 

• 1st con. g 5’s 1943 

Ft. Smith U’n Dep.Co. 1st g4V*'s.!94l 
Ft. Worth & D. C. ctfs.dep.lst fl"s. .1921 
Ft. Worth & Rio Grande 1st g 5*8.1928 
Galveston II. & H. of 1882 1st 5s.. 1913 1 

Geo. & Ala. 1st con. g 5s 1945 

Ga. Car. & N. lty. 1st gtd. g. 6*s. .1927 
Gulf & Ship Isl. 1st refg.&ter.5’s. .1952 i 

• registered j I 



2.482.000 

2.149.000 

4.618.000 

2.926.000 
709,500 

16,890,000 

3,699,500 

34,000,000 



32.000. 000 

2.380.000 

1.500.000 

12 . 000 . 000 

2,81X1,000 j 

7.500.000 1 

1.100.000 j 



1.453.000 

3.500.000 

3.750.000 
453,000 

2.546.000 



3,000,000 l 

2.223.000 

375.000 

450.000 

1.591.000 

3.000. 000 1 

423.000 1 

4.370.000 

1.000. 000 

8.176.000 

2.863.000 

2.000.000 , 

2.922.000 

5.360.000 

2.931.000 



Hock. Val. Ry. 1st con. g. 4V*’s.. .1999 1 

J • registered I 

I Col. Hock’s val. 1st ext. g. 4’s.l848 



Illinois Central, 1st g. 4’s 1951 

• registered 

• 1st gold 3V*’s 1951 

* • registered 

• 1st g 3s sterl . £500,000..1951 

• registered 

• total outstg.... $13,950,000 

• collat. trust gold 4’s. .1952 

• regist’d 

• col. t.g.4sL.N.O.&Tcx. 1953 

• registered 

• Cairo Bridge g 4’s 1950 

• registered 

• Louisville div.g.3V*’s. 1953 

• registered 

• Middle div. reg. 5’s. . . 1921 

• St. Louis di v. g. 3*s 1951 

• registered 

• g. 3V*’s 1951 

• registered 

• Sp’gtleld div Istg 3V*’s,195l 

• registered 

• West’n Line 1st g. 4’s, 1951 

• registered 

Belleville & Carodt 1st 6’s 1923 



11,397,000 

1,401,000 



111 Jan. 12,’03 

, 120 Feb. 13, ’03 
1 105 Mar. 19,’03 

112 June 2, ’02 

95 Sept.15,'91 

1116 May 28, ’02 
100 Sept. 6,’99 



106V* Feb. 26, ’02 
105 Mar. 11. ’98 
110)4 Mar. 31,’03 
84V* Mar. 28, ’03 
103 Mar. 7, '03 
111 Nov. 25, ’02 
108% Mur. 31, ’03 

106) 4 Mar. 9,'03 

107) 4 Mar. 31, *03 
i05% Mur. 20, *03 



105)4 105 



112 109)* 

85 84V* 

103 103 

108% 108% 
106)4 105% 



105% 105% 



l JJW 113V* Mar. 6,’03 113)* 113V* 

i 1 j*., H3V* Mar. 12,19’ 



JA.I 104 
J&J 94 



r *-“ 000D 

\ i5.«»,oon 

[ 24,679.000 |JJ J g 
[ 5.000,000 jj J “ 
[ 14,330,000 •; * •; 

600,000 If a a 
} 4,939,000 J * J 

I m“*» 5S5 

[ 2.000,000 k J *! 

I 5.42.5.000 



04 Dec. 13,’CK2 
94 Mar. 28/03 
92)* July 13/96 , 



103V* Mar. 
102 Oct. 

I 103 Feb. 
104% May 
106V* Mar. 
12:4 May 
9KV* Nov. 
88)* Dec. 
95 Dec. 
87V* May 
101 % Jan. 

98 )4 Oct. 

101 V* Sept. 
100 Nov. 
124 Dec. 
108% Mar. 
101)4 Jan. 
124 May 



. 17,’03 | 103% 
4, ’01 | .... 

. 4/08 .... 

20/00 .... 

. 7, ’OJi 106V* 
24, '99 .... 

. 6, ’02 .... 
. 8. ’99 .... 

, 21, *99 .... 

24, *02 .... 

31,19’ .... 

3.HM .... 
. 10, *95 I .... 
. 7,19’ I .... 
, ll,*99 .... 

.14, ’03 108% 
.31.19* .... 

16/01 1 .... 



1 16V* Dec. 23, 


’02 








119% June 6, 


’02 








mh 


£ Apr. 16, 


’(r2 








117 


Dec. 19, 


’02 








109)i Jan. 16, 


’02 








133 


Mar. 18, 


'03 


135% 


133 


.'12,000 


, 134 


Mar. 2, 


'03 


134 


134 


1,000 


97 


Mar. 28, 


’03 




97 


97,000 


98 


Jan. 2, 


•03 








85 

.... 


Mar. 31, 


'03 


mi 


*85 


331,000 


1 89% Mar. 30, 


'03 


91V* 


89V* 


190,666 


129 


Mar. 18, 


'03 


129 


129 


8,000 


120 


Mar. 20, 


’03 


120 “ 


120 ’ 


4,000 


106 


Aug. 5, 


’02 








134V* Feb. 2, 


'03 








113% Dec. 17, 


'02 








118V* Apr. 23, 


'02 








109 


Oct. 27, 


'98 








112V* Mar. 6, 


'03 


112% 


H2V* 


1.000 


110 


Mar. 27, 


’03 


no 


110 


12,000 


103 


Jan. 6, 


’03 








106 


Mar. 23, 


’03 


106 


106 ' 


6,000 


115 


Jan. 17, 


'03 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sole, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— T he railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 

„ ri . . . I I ... , I Last Sale. I March Sales. 

Name. I*rincipal Int'*i 

Due. amount. Paill 



‘ Price. Date. High. Low. Total. 



Carbond’e &Shuwt’n 1st g. 4’s, 1032 
Chic., 8t. L. & N. O. gold 5’s. . . .1051 

• gold 5’s, registered 

• g. 314*8 1961 

■ registered 

• Memph. div. 1st g. 4’s, 1951 

• registered 

St. Louis South. 1st gtd. g.4*s, 1931 

Ihd., Dec. & West. 1st g. 5’s 1886 

» 1st gtd. g. 5’s 1935 

Indiana, I llinnis& Iowa 1st g.4's. .1950 
internat. & Gt. N’n lst.6’s, gold. 1919 
. 2dg.6’s 1909 

* 3d g. 4’s 1921 

Iowa Central 1st gold 5’s 1938 

* refunding g. 4’s .. .1951 

Kansas C. & M. K. & B. Co. 1st 

gtd g. 5’s 1929 

Kansas City Southern 1st g. 3’s. .1950 

* registered 

Lake Erie & Western 1st g. 5’s. . .1937 

1 • 2d mtge. g. 5’s 1941 

) Northern Ohio 1st gtd g 5’s. . . 1945 

Lehigh Val. (Pa.) coll. g. 5’s 1997 

» registered 

Lehigh Val. N. Y. 1st m. g. 4(4’s.l940 

* registered 

Lehigh Val. Ter. H. 1st gtd g. 5’s. 1941 

* registered 

Lehigh V. Coal Co. 1st gtd g. 5*8.1933 



241.000 

16. 555.000 

j- 1,352,000 

3.500.000 

538.000 

1.824.000 

1133.000 

4.850.000 

10.742.000 

9.842.000 

2.730.000 
7,(150,000 
2,000,000 



M A S 
J D 15 
.1 D 15 
J l> 15 
J D 15 
.1 A D| 
J & L> 
MAS 
J A J, 
J A J 
J A J 
MAN 
M A S 
M A 8 
J A D 
MAS 



3,000,000 A A o 

A A O 
A A Cl 



} 30,000,000 



105 Jan. 22, 
125(4 Jan. 12, 
120 *-4 Nov. 18, 
104% Apr. 11, 
106(i Aug. 17, 
106(4 Jan. 28, 
121 Feb. 24, 
101 Mar. 3, 
107(4 Mar. 28, 
107V6 Dee. 18, 
9814 Mar. 19, 
12114 Mar. 2, 
9714 Mar. 27. 
74 V4 Fel). 20, 
113*4 Mar. 23, 
93 Mar. 31, 



19' 

’03 

’01 

*02 

’99 

’03 

’99 

'02 

’03 

’01 

’03 



03 



7.250.000 

3.025.000 

2.500.000 

8 . 000,000 

15.000. 000 

10 . 000 . 000 

10,280,000 



J A J 
J A J 
A A O 
M A N 
M A N 
1 JAJ 
J JA.I 
A A O 
A A O 
J A .J, 



63(4 Oct. 16,19’ 

119 Mar. 17,’03 
11314 Mar. 14, ’03 
114 Feb. 7,’03 
110 Feb. 3. ’02 

i08V4 Mar. 15, ; 03 
10914 Junel8,’02 
1 1714 Dec. I. ’02 
10914 Oct. 18,’99 
10814 Sept. 8,’01 



f Louis. & Nash. gen. g. 6’s 1930 

gold 5’s 1937 

XTnifled gold 4’s 1940 

registered 1940 

collateral trust g. 5’s, 1931 
coll, tr 5-20 g 4’s. .1903-1918 
E., Hend. &N. 1st «'s.. 1919 
L. Cin.&Lex.g. 4(4% . . 1931 
N.O.& Mobile lstg.6’8..193G 

2dg. fl’8 1930 

Pensacola div. g. H’s...l920 
St. Louis div. lstg. 6's.l921 

2d g. 3’s 1980 

H. B’gc 1st sk'fd. gti’s. 1931 

Ken. Cent. g. 4’s 1987 

L.& N.& Mob.A Montg 

1st. g. 414s 1945 

South. Mon. joint 4’s. 1952 

registered 

N. Fla. & 8. 1st g. g.5’s, 1937 
Pen. & At. 1st g. g, «’s,1921 
S.&N. A. con. gtd.g. 5*8.1936 
v - 8o.& N.AIa.si’fd.g.rts.1910 

Lo.& Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s.l945 

Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s 1990 

• registered 



8.911.000 

1.764.000 

j 29,677.000 

5.129.000 

7.500.000 

1.785.000 

3.258.000 

5.000. 000 

1.000. 000 

580,000 

3,500,(00 

3,000,000 

1.621.000 



.1 A D 1 
M A N 
J A .1 
J A .1 
M A N 
A A o| 
J A TV 
M A N 
J A .! 
.1 A .1 
M A 8 
M A S 
M A 8 1 
M A 8 



116 

112 

100 

83 

11214 
10194 
ii m 
10814 
126V4 
124114 

12514 



Mar. 27, *03 
Feb. 3, ’03 
Mar. 31, ’03 
Feb. 27, ’93 
Mar. 23. ’03 
Mar. 16,’03 
Mar. 13, ’03 
Jan. 30, ’03 
Feb. 5. ’03 
Apr. 16. ’02 
Mar. 22, ’02 
Aug. 12, *02 
June20,’02 



117 

looii 

l iiii 

10194 

11114 



1 07% 


1*07% 


9,000 


9814 

12114 

98 


9814 

12114 

96 


1,000 

500 

60,000 


115 

93 


11^4 

93 


15.000 

2.000 


Hii 




538,000 


11914 

11314 


119 

11314 


2,000 

2,000 


1(1814 


!*(*% 


10,000 



11514 

98*14 

11114 

10114 

lll(t» 



Lehigh & N. Y., 1st gtd g. 4’s 1945 

• registered 


[ 2,000,000 


i mas 96 Feb. 16, ’03 

) MAS 









( Elra.,Cort. & N.lst g.lst pfd 6’s 1914 
( • g. gtd 5’s 1914 


750,000 


A A O 









1.250.000 


A A o| 100 Mar. 25, *99 


100 


100 


1,000 


Long Island 1st cous. 5’s 1931 


8,610,000 


Q .! 118 Jan. 22, *03 




.... 




• 1st con. g. 4’s 1931 


1,121,000 


Q j 101 Nov. 22, ’99 








f Long Island gen. m. 4’s 1938 


3,000,000 


.! A d| 101% Mar. 28, ’03 


102 


101(4 


22.000 


* Ferry 1st g. 4!4’s 1922 


1,500,000 


MAS 103 May 29, ’02 






• g. 4’s 1932 


325,000 


.1 A i> 102(4 May 5, ’97 








• unified g. 4’s 1949 

• deb.g. 5’s 1934 


6,860,000 

1.135,000 


MAH 100(4 Mar. 2. ’03 
J A i> 111 Jan. 22, *02 


idd% 


106(4 i 


3,000 


• Brooklyn & Montauk 1st 6’s 1911 


250,000 


M A 8 








• 1st 5’s 1911 

N. Y. B’kln & M. B.lst c. g. 5’s, ..19(15 
N. Y.& Itock’y Reach 1st g. 5% 192? 
Long Isl. K. R. Nor. Shore Branch 


750.000 
1,601,000 

883.000 


mas 1 105(4 Mar. 3, *08 
A AO 112 Mar. 10, ’02 

mas 112(4 Jan. 10, ’02 


105(4 


105(4 

:::: 


10,000 


1st Con. gold garn’t’d 5’s, 1932 


1,425,000 


QJ AN 112(4 Apr. 9, *02 




.... 





10,000 
' 92.666 
'5.606 

3.000 

2.000 



6,742,000 


.1 A 


j! 


100 


Mar. 18.’03 


100** 


ino 


5,000 


4,(XX),000 


M A 


s 


110(4 Mar. 20, ’02 








11,683,000 


J A .1 
0 Jan 


90 


Mar, 81 ,’03 


90% 


8994 


107,000 


2,006,0fX) 


F A 


A 


113 


Mar. 30, *03 


113 


118 


1,000 


2,550,000 


FA 


A 


111(4 Mar. 2, *03 


111(4 


111(4 


1,000 


3,673,(XX) 


F A 


A 


115 


Dec. 5, ’01 




1,942,000 


A A 


O 


110 


Mar. 23, *02 


no* 


lio’ 


2,000 


3,000,000 


M A 


< 


1(X» 


Mar. 19. ’01 






28,065,000 


A A 


O 


104 


Mar. 31, ’03 


104 


lie* 


259.000 




A A 


O 


103% Dec. 17. ’02 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*. — The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Nam*. 



Principal 

Due. 



Metropolitan Elevated 1st 6*s. . . .1906 
Manitoba Swn. Colon iza’n g.6*s, 1984 

Mexican Central. 

• con. mtge. 4*s 1911 

t 1st con. inc. 3’s 1989 

• 2d3*s 1989 

0 equip. & collat. g.5*s.... 1917 

t 2d series g. 5*8 1919 

0 col. trust g.4%*slst se ofl907 

Mexican Internat’llst con g. 4*s,1977 

0 stamped gtd 

Mexican Northern 1st g. 6’s 1910 

0 registered 

Minneapolis & St. Louis 1st g. 7*s. 1987 

0 Iowa ext. 1st g. 7*s 1900 

0 Pacific ext. 1st g. 6’s 1921 

0 Sou th w. ext. 1st g.7’s... 1910 

0 1st con. g. 6’s 1984 

0 1st & refunding g. 4*8. . .1949 
Minneapolis & Pacific 1st m. 5*s..l936 
0 stamped 4*s pay. of int. gtd. 
Minn., S. S. M. A Atlan. 1st g. 4% .1928 

• stamped pay. of int. gtd. 
Minn., 8. P. A S. 8. M., 1st c. g. 4*8.1938 

• stamped pay. of int. gtd. 

Missouri, K. A T. 1st mtge g. 4*8.1990 

0 2d mtge. g. 4’s 1990 

• 1st ext gold 5*8 1944 

St. Louis div. 1st refundg 4s.. .2001 
Dallas A Waco 1st gtd. g. 5’s — 1940 
Mo. K.AT. of Tex 1st gtd.g. 5*8.1942 
Sher.Shrevept A Solst pta.g.6'sl943 
Kan. City A Pacific 1st g. 4*s.. . 1990 

‘ Tebo. A Neosho 1st 7’s 1908 

Mo. Kan. A East’n 1st gtd. g. 6*s.l942 



Missouri, Pacific 1st con. g. 6*s.. .1920 

0 3d mortgage 7*s. 1906 

0 trusts golao’88tamp’dl917 

0 registered 

0 1st collateral gold 5*8.1920 

0 registered 

Cent. Branch Ry.lst gtg.g. 4*8.1919 
Leroy A Caney Val. A. L. 1st 5’s. 1926 
Pacific R. of Mo. 1st m. ex. 4*8.1938 

0 2d extended g. 5*s 1988 

8t. L. A I. g. con. R.R. Al.gr. 5*sl931 
0 stamped gtd gold 6’s. .1981 

0 unify ’g A rfd’g g. 4*8. 1929 

0 registered 

Verdigris V’y Ind. A W. 1st 6*8. 1926 

Mob. A Birm.. prior lien, g. 5*s. . . 1945 

0 small 

* mtg. g. 4*s 1946 

0 small 

Mob. Jackson A Kan.City lstg.5*s.l943 

Mobile A Ohio new mort. g. 6*s. .1927 
* 1st extension 6*s 1927 



Amount. 



0 gen. g. 4*s 

0 Montg’rydiv.lst g.5’s. 1947 
St. Louis A Cairo gtd g. 4*s 1981 



collateral g. 4*8 1980 

Nashville, Chat. A St. L. 1st 7*s.. .1913 

0 1st cons. g. 5’s 1928 

0 1st g.6*s Jasper Branch .1923 

• 1st 6*8 McM. M.W. A A 081 7 

* 1st 6’s T. A Pb 1917 

Nat.R.R.of Mex.priorlieng.4%*s.l926 

0 1st con. g. 4’s 1961 

N. O. A N. East, prior lien g.6*s..l915 



10,818,000 

2,544,000 



Int'et 

Paid. 



Last 8ale. 



March Sales. 



Price. Date . High. Low.\ Total, 



J A J 110 Mar. 18, *08 j 110 110 

J A d] 



A A o 

A A O 
F A A 
MAS 



65.648.000 ! J A J 

20.511.000 ! JULY 

11.724.000 , JULY 

700.000 

765.000 

10.000,000 

3.362.000 

3.631.000 

j 1,083,000 

950.000 
1,OI5,OUO 

1.382.000 

636.000 
5,000,000 

7.600.000 

j- 3,208,000 
[ 8,280,000 
[ 21,949,000 [J A J 



J A D 
J A D 

J A D 
J A D 
J A A 
J A D 
MAN 
MA 8 

J A J 



39,718,000 j A D 

20,000,000 

2.548.000 

1.852.000 

1.340.000 

3.597.000 

1.689.000 

2.500.000 
187,000 

4,000,000 



14.904.000 

3.828.000 

[ 14,376,000 

\ 9,636,000 

3.459.000 
520,000 

7,000,000 

2.573.000 

36.258.000 

6.945.000 
i 25,726,000 



750.000 

374.000 

220.000 

700.000 

500.000 

1,000,000 

7.000. 000 

974.000 

9.472.000 

4.000. 000 

4.000. 000 

2.494.000 

6.300.000 

7.412.000 

371.000 

750.000 

300.000 

20,000.000 

22,000,000 

1.320.000 



F A A 
MAN 

A A (• 
MAN 
MAS 
J A D 
F A A 
J A D 
A A O 

MAN 
MAN 
MAS 
MAS 
F A A 
F A A 
F A A 
J A J 
MAS 
F A A 
A A O 
A A O 
J A J 
J A J 
MAS 

J A J 
J A J 
J A J 



J A D 

J A J 
J A D 
Q J 
F A A 
MAS 
QF 

J A J 
A A O 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 

J A J 
A A O 
A A O 



77 Mar. 31,*03 
26 Mar. 31, *03 
18 Mar. 25,*0B 



94% Mar. 31, *03 
90% July 29, *01 



78 

28 

18% 

»5J4 



105 May 2,19’ 

145% Feb. 24, *03 
116% Feb. 24, *03 
129% Aug.21/02 
121 Jan. 21, *02 , 

119 Mar. 9/03 1 120 
100 Mar. 27, ’03 j 102 
102 Mar.26,*87 



103 Nov.ll.’Ol 
89% June 18. *91 
98 Apr. 3/01 



76 

25 

16% 



94 



119 

100 



i 100 
82% 



8* 



98% Mar. 31, *08 
80% Mar. 31. *03 
104% Jan. 27, *03 

86 Oct. 16, *02 

106% Sept. 20, *02 

106% Mar. 25, *03 105% 102 

105% July 28/02 

88 Mar. 31,*03 88 88 



110% Mar. 25, *03 110% 110 

120 Mar. 31,*03 j 122 120 

111 Mar. 10, *03 I 111 111 

103% Mar. 30, *03 104% 102% 



103 



103% Mar. 31/03 t 104% 
90% 



89 



90% Mar. 31,*03 
100 May 1,*01 
102% Mar. 18, *03 103% 1J2% 
112 Mar. 18, *03 ~~ 

114% Mar. 31,*08 
112% Dec. 18/02 
88% Mar. 31/03 



112 

115 



112 

114 



90% 88% 



109 Aug.31,19* 

90 Feb. 4/03 j 
93 Apr. 25/02i 



126 125 



93% 

114 






102 July 25/02 

125 Mar.31,’03 1 

125% Jan. 24/03 1 
93% Mar. 26/03 j 
114 Mar. 30/03 I 
93 Feb. 3/03 
96% Nov.30/01 

123% Mar. 21/03 i 
113 Mar. 25/03 1 
128 Mar. 28/01 
116 July 31 ,*02 
110 Dec. 20/99 



101% Mar. 23/03 1 101% 100% 
76 Mar. 21/03 76% 75% 

108% Aug.13/94 



123% 123% 
113 113 



84,000 



134.000 

1,666,000 

424.000 



808,000 



6,0C0 

67,000 



180,500 

194,000 



10,000 

"Km 

***12,666 

23,000 

8.000 

166,000 

‘*125*600 

** 84,666 

**ii*,666 

3,000 

246,000 



67,000 



12,500 

*‘io,666 

1,000 



4,000 

26,000 



20,000 

112,000 
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TEE BANKERS ' MAGAZINE. 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



N.Y.Cent. & Hud. R.g. mtg.3tys.1997 
registered. . 



Last Sale. 



March Sales. 



Amount. 1 p a id. 



• debenture 5*s 1884-1904 

debenture 5's reg 

» reg. dclien. 5’s. . ..1SM9 19 H 

• debenture g. 4's. . 1890-1905 

» registered 

• deb. cert. ext. g. 4’s.. .1906 

• registered I 

Lake Shore col. g. 3%s 1998 

• registered 

Michigan Central col. g.3.%B..1998 

• registered 

Beech Creek 1st. gtd. 4’s 1936 

• registered 

■ 2d gtd. g. 5’s 1936 

• registered I 

• ext. 1st. gtd. g. 3%’s. . 1951 

• registered 

Carthage* Adiron. lstgtd g.4’s1981 
Clearfield Bit. Coal Corporation, t 

1st s. f. int. gtd.g. 4’sser. A. 1940 \ 

• small bonds series B 

Gouv. * Oswega. 1st gtd g. 5’s.l943 
Mohawk & Malone 1st gtd g. 4*8.1991 

• inc. 5*s 1993 

N. Jersey June. It. It. g. 1st 4’s. 1986 

reg. certificates 



64.112.000 

4.480.000 

639.000 

5.094.000 

3.781.000 

90.578.000 

19.336.000 

5,000,000 

500.000 



J k J 
J a .1 

M k S 

Mas 
mas 
j a n 
•j a d 
m a n 
m a n 
r a a 
If a a 
f a a 
! r a a 
j a j 
[ j a .) 
j a j 
j a j 
a a o 
, a a o 
' j a Di 



Price. Date. High. Law . | Total. 



102% Mur. 27. *03 
102 Mar. 10, *03 
101 Mar. 18, *03 
102*$ Nov.28,'02 
103% Apr. 30, *01 
100% Jan. 13, *03 
99 Dec. 12/02 
100% Jun. 6, *03 
99% Nov. 8, *02 
91ty Mur. 31, *03 

90 Mar. 26, *03 

91 Mar. 3, *03 
91 Jan. 17, *03 

107*4 Mar. 14, *03 
106 June 17/98, 



103 ?$ 102 % 
102 103 

101 % 101 



91% 89% I 

90% 89% 

91 91 

107% 107% 



4.500.000 j 

1 . 100.000 ! 

770,000 J a j| 95 Apr. 3. *02 



j N. Y”.* Putnamlstcon.gtdg.4’s.l993 
Nor. & Montreal 1st g. gtd 5*s..l916 
West Shore 1st guaranteed 4*8.3361 I 

• registered \ 

Lake Shore con. 2d 7's 1903 l 

• con. 2d registered 1903 f 

• g 3%s 1997 I 

• registered j 

Detroit, Mon. Sc Toledo 1st 7*8.1906 
Kal., A. & G. R. 1st gtd c. 5’s.. .1938 
Mahoning Coal R. R. 1st 5's ...1934 
Pitt McK’port Sc Y. lstgtd 6*s..l932 

( • 2d gtd 6*s 1934 

i McKspt & Bell. V. 1st g. 6*s. ..1918 
Michigan Cent. 6's 1909 

• 5*s 1931 l 

• 5’s reg 1931 ( 

• 4*8 1940 < 

• 4*8 reg 1 

• g. 3%’s sec. by 1st inge. 

on J. L. * S 

• 1st g. 3%’s 1952 

Battle C. Sturgis 1st g. g. 3’s. . . 1989 
N.Y.& Harlem 1st mort. 7*8 c. .1900 I 

• 7’s registered 1900 j 

N. Y. & Northern 1st g. 5*8 1927 

R. W. & Og. con. 1st ext. 5’s. . .1922 1 

coup. g. bond currency i 

Oswego & Rome 3d gtd gold 5*8,1915 
R. W. & (). Ter. R. 1st g. gtd 5’s. 1918 
Utica * Black River gtd g. 4’s.. 1922 

N.Y., Chic. * St. Louis 1st g. 4*8... 1937 I 



33,100 

300.000 

2.500.000 

3.900.000 

1.660.000 

4,000,000 

130.000 
50,000,000 

6.312.000 

43.820.000 

924.000 

840.000 

1.500.000 

2.250.000 

900.000 

600.000 

1.500.000 

3.576.000 [ 

2.600.000 [ 



.t a j 
.i a i) 
m a s 
, Sept. 
If a a 
f a a 1 
a a o 
a a o 
.) a .ii 
j a j 
j -i a i) 
) .ian 
j a d 
.) a d 
k a a 
I.) a .i 
j a .i 
.i a j 
j a j 
.i a j: 
Ma s| 
m a s 
Q M 
|.i a J 
j a jl 



107% July 6,19* 
110% Dec. 6, *01 
105 Oct. 10, V 2 

i05% Nov. 15, *96 

ii6 * Mar. 30/03 
110% Mar. 25, *03 
103 Jan. 13, *03 
102% Jan. 9,*03 I 
101 Mar. 28, *03 
105 Jan. 6.T3 
114 Feb. 6, *02 

121 Jan. 5/1 i;i 
139 Jan. 21, *03 



112% Mar. 3, *03 1 
123% Mar. 13/03 
137 J unel9/02 
110 Dec. 7/01 I 
106% Nov. 26, 19* 



111% 110 
110% 110 



103% 101 



112 % 112 % 
123% 123% 



2.000,000 Mas 

10.000,000 Nan , 

476,000 |J a D 1 

|.) | y | nnn MAN 102*% MUF. 13,19* .... .... 

m a N 102% Apr. 6.19’ 

1.200.000 a a o| 119% Doc. 3. *02 

*n*i in n A & o 121% Mar. 13/03 122 121% 

z,uoi,i*ju A k 0 

4*10,000 f a A 113*% Jan. 25/02 

375,(XM) man 

1.800.000 .1 a .1 107% Feb. 2/03 



N. Y., N. Haven Sc H. 1st reg. 4*8.1903 

• con. deb. receipts $1,000 

• small certifs $100 

Housatonic R. con. g. 5*s 1937 

New Haven and Derby con. 5*8. .1918 
N. Y. & New England 1st 7’s 1905 

• 1st 6’s 1905 

N.Y.,Ont.* W*n. ref'dinglstg. 4*8.1992 \ 

• registered $5,000 only. j 

Norfolk Sc Southern 1st g. 5*8 1941 

Norfolk & Western gen. ratg. 6*8.1931 

• imp’ment and ext. 6*8. ..1934 

• New River 1st 6’s 1932 



32.000 

16.000 

2,000 



77.000 

58.000 

1,000 

1,666 



27.000 

57,500 



90.000 



5.000 

1.000 



9,000 



19 425 000 


A a o 104% Mar. 30/01 105 104% 


78.000 




a a o 103% Mar. 4/03 103% 103% 


15,000 


2,000,000 


l a D 100 Dec. 18/01 1 




15,007,500 


a a o 209 Mar. 14/03 209 209 


10,000 


1,430,000 


218 Feb. 11/03 




2,888,000 


m a Nl 131% Feb, 24/03 




575 000 


m a N 115% Oct. 15/94 




6,000,000 


.1 a j , 114 Jan. 5,19’ 1 




4,000,000 


J a .) { 106% Mar. 18/02 




16,937,000 


il a sl 100 Mar. 80, *08 101 100 


50.000 




Mas 100% Mar. 4/08 100% 100% 


5,000 


1,380,000 


M a n 114 Feb. 4/03 




7,283,000 


M a N 133 Mar. 26/03 133 133 


2.000 


5.000,000 | 


F a A 132 Dec. 31/02 




2,000,000 1 


a *a o 132% Jan. 16/03 1 
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(BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Noth.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Principal A Int'st 

Due. | Amount. Pa{d 



Last Salk. 



March Salks. 



Norfolk A West. Ry 1st con. g. 48.1996 

• registered | 

t small bonds. 

- Pocahon C.AC.Co.jt.4*s.l941 I 
C.C.AT.lstg.t.g g5’sl«K 

• Sci’o Val & N.E.l8t g.4’s,1989 
N. P. Ry prior In ry.Ald.gt.g.4’s. .1997 

• registered 

t gen. lien g. 8’s 2047 

• registered 

St. Paul A Duluth div. g. 4*8. ..1996 

• registered 

• St. Paul AN. Pacific gen g. 6’s.l928 



* registered certificates — 

8t. Paul A Duluth 1st 5*s 1981 

. 2d 5’s 1917 

* 1st con. g. 4’a 1988 

.Washington Cen. Ry 1st g. 4’s..l948 

Nor. Pacific Term. Co. 1st g. 6*s..l9B3 

Ohio River Railroad 1st 6’s 1988 

• gen. mortg. g 6’s 1967 

Pacific Coast Co. 1st g. 5’s 1946 

Panama 1st sink fund g.4Vi*s 1917 

* s. f. subsidy g 6% 1910 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

Penn. Co.’s gtd. 414’s, 1st 1921 

* reg 1921 

* gtd.314 coi.tr.reg. ots..l937 

* gtd.314 col.tr.cts.serB 1941 

» Trust Co. ctfs. g. 314’s. 1918 

Chic.. St. Louis A P. 1st c. 5’s. .1962 

* registered 

Cin.,Leb. AN. 1st con.gtd.g.4’s.l942 
Clev.AP.gen.gtd.g.414’8 Ser. A.1942 

* Series B 1942 

* • int. reduc. 314 p.c. 

* 8eriesC8Hs 1948 

* Series D 3&» 1960 

E.APitts. gen.gtd.g.3HsSer.B..1940 

i | f q 1040 

4 Newp. A Cin. Bge Co. gtd g. 4’s..l946 
Pitts., C. C. A St. L. con. g 4Ws.. 

. 8eries A 1940 

* Series B gtd 1942 

Series C gtd 1942 

. Series D gtd. 4’s 1945 

. Series E gtd. g.SUs... 1949 

Pitts., Ft. Wayne A C. 1st 7’s. .1912 

. 2d 7*s 1912 

. 3d 7’s 1912 

Tol WalhondingVy.AO.tst gtd.bds 
414*9 series A 1981 

* 4Vj*s series B 1983 

| * 4’s series C 1942 

Penn. HR. Co. 1st R1 Est. g 4’s. . .1923 
’ con. sterling gold 6 per cent. . . 1906 
con. currency, 6’s registered... 1906 
con. gold 5 per cent 1919 

* registered 

con. gold 4 per cent 1943 

* ten year conv. 314*9.. 1912 
- Allegh. Valley gen. gtd. g. 4’a . .1942 

Belvedere Del. con. gtd. 314’s. .1943 

Clev. A Mar. 1st gtd g. 4^’s 1985 

Del.R. RR.A BgeCo lstgtdg.4’s,1936 
G.R. A Ind. Ex. 1st gtd. g 4H’s 1941 
Sunbury A Lewistown lstg.4’s. 1986 
. U’d N. J. RR. A Can Co. g 4’s. . . 1944 

Peoria A Pekin Union 1st 6’s 1921 

. 2d m 4V4’s 1921 

Pere Marquette. 

f Flint A Fere Marquette g. 6’s. .1920 

J • 1st con. gold 5’s 1930 

} • Port Huron d 1st g 6’s.l989 

t Sag’wTusc. AHur.lstgtd.g.4’s.l981 

Pine Creek Railway 6’s 19R2 

Pittsburg, Clev. A Toledo 1st 6’@, 1922 



j- 34,210,500 . 

’ 20,000,000 i 
800,000 . 

5.000. 000 . 
| 100,209,500 

| 56,000,000 
[ 9,216,000 j- ; 

[ 7,966,000 1 1 

1.000. 000 1 
2 , 000,000 . 
1,000,000 . 

1.538.000 * 

8.692.000 , 

2,000,000 , 

2.428.000 . 
4,446.0*10 . 

2.388.000 . 

1.049.000 ] 

[ 19,467,000 * 

5,000,000 i 
10.000,000 ] 
18,666.000 i 

1.506.000 , 



1,063,WH) 

3.000. 000 

1.561.000 

439.000 

3.000. 000 

1.983.000 

2.250.000 

1.508.000 

1.400.000 

I 10,000,000 

I 8,786,000 
f 1,379,000 

4.983.000 
j 10,840,000 

2.407.000 
2,047,500 

2 . 000 . 000 

1.500.000 

978.000 

1.492.000 

1.675.000 
22,762,000 

4.718.000 
[ 4,998,000 

3.000. 000 
50,000,000 

5.389.000 

1 . 000 . 000 

1.260.000 

1.300.000 

4.455.000 

500.000 

5.646.000 

1.495.000 

1.499.000 



Price. Date. \High Low.l Total. 



100 Mar. 81, *08 
10014 Jan. 18,’02 

W* MarVfflV’63 
10714 July 1,’01 
100 Mar. 30, ’03 
102*4 Mar. 81, *06 
10614 Mar. 18,’OS 
72H Mar. 31,’08 
7014 Msr. 9,’03 
10214 May 20, *02 

i27 Feb.5,’03 

132 July 28, ’98 
118 Nov. 6, 02 
110 Oct. 6,’02 
9614 Mar. 8, ’03 
94V* Feb. 19. ’01 
11514 Mar.13,’03 
114 Dec. 30, ’02 
10814 July 9.02’ 
10714 Mar. 26, ’03 
102 Mar. 5,’08 
102 Apr. 14, ’02 



10114 mi\ 



101 100 
10314 10B1« 
10SH4 103H 

if 4 si 



9614 9614 
11514 11514 



10914 10714 
102 102 



10914 Mar. 31,’03 110 
106 Mar. 26, *03 106 
9614 Dec. 11,*02 
96 Mar. 19,’03 96 

9714 May 12.’02 •• 

12214 Feb. 9, *08 
110 May 8,’92| .. 



121 Oct. 22,19’ 



Nov. 7,19’ 



11414 Jan. 20, ’03 
112 Mar. 24, ’03 112 
11614 Feb. 14,*01 
I IO6I4 Nov.19,’02 . . 

I 96 Jan. 18,’03 .. 

12794 Oct. 21, ’02 . . 

128 Jan. 26, ’03 . . 

120 Mar. 16, ’03 120 



1106 Dec. 8,’02 



98 Mar. 31,’03 1C 

110 Aug.28,19’ 

ii294 Mar. 7,19’ 

111 Dec.8,’02 

iif May 1,19* 

128 Feb. 27, *03 
101 Oct. 31,19’ 



3.999.000 a A o 12114 Jan. 15, *03 

2.850.000 MAN 11014 Mar. 10,’03 111 11014 

8.325.000 A Ao 112 Mar.31,’03 112 112 

1,000,000 FAA 

3.500.000 J A D 137 Nov.17,’93 

2.400.000 A A o 10714 Oct. 26,*93 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sale 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Princiixil 

Due. 



Pittsburg, Junction 1st B’s 1922 

Pittsburg & L. E.zd g.5’s ser. A, li W 
Pitts., Shena’go & L. E. 1st g. 5’s, 1040 

» 1st*" 1943 

Pittsburg & West’n 1st gold 4’s, 1917 

• J. P. M. & Co., ctfs 

Pittsburg, Y & Ash. 1st cons. 5’s, 1927 

Reading Co. gen. g. 4’s 1997 

f • registered 

J * Jersey Cent. col. g. 4’s. .1957 

! • • registered 

L Atlantic City 1st con. gt<l. g.4’s.l951 
Rio Grande West’n 1st g. 4’s 19519 

* rage & eol.tr.g.4’8 scr. A.1949 

* Utah Cen. 1st gtd. g. 4’s.l917 
Rio Grande Junc’n 1st gtd. g. 5’s. 1989 
Rio Grande Bonthern 1st g. 4’s. . 194U 

• guaranteed 

Rutland HR 1st con. g. 44 s ... 1941 
i Ogdnsb.&L.Cb’n.Ry.lst gtd g4sl94* 

I Rutland Canudiun 1st gtd.g. 4’s. 1949 
Salt Lake City 1st g. sink fu’d 6’s, 1918 

8t. Jo. & G r. Isl. 1st g. 2.342 1947 I 

St. L. & Adirondack Ry. 1st g. 5’s. 1996 
• 2d g. 6’s 1996, 

St. Louis & San F. 2d 6’s, Class B, 1906 I 



St. J 



Sd g. 


6’s, Class C . . 


....1906 


gen. 


g. 6’s 


....1931 


gen. 


g. 5’s 


1931 


San F. 


. R. R. con. g. 


4’s. 1996 


S. W 


.div. g.5’8 


....1947 


refunding g. 4’s.. . 


....1951 



registered 
Kan. Cy Ft.S.&MemRReong6’sl928 
Kan.Cy Ft.S & M Ryrefggtd g4s.l«30 * 
* registered ) 



St. Louis S. W. 1st g. 4’s Bd. ctfs., 19*9 

f • 2d g. 4’s me. lid. ctfs 1989 

i • con.g. 4's 1932 

(.G ray's Point/Term.lstgtd.g.5’s.l947 



St. Paul, Minn.& Manlto’a 2d 6’s.. 1909 

* 1st con. 6’s 1933 

• 1st con. 6’s, registered 

• 1st c. 6’s, red’d tog.44’9- . . 

• 1st cons. 6’s register’d 

• Dakota ext’n g. 6’s... 1910 

* Mont, ext’n 1st g. 4’s.. 1937 

• registered 

| Eastern R’y Minn, lstd.lstg.o’s. .1908 
» registered 

* Minn. N. div. lstg.4’8.. 1940 

* registered 

Minneapolis Union 1st g. 6’s 1922 

Montana Cent. 1st 6’s in t. gtd. .1937 j 

* 1st 6’s, registered I 

• 1st pr. g. 5’s 1937 j 

* registered 1 1 

. Willmar & Sioux Falls 1st g. 5’s, 1938 j 
l • registered "j 

San Fe Pres.A Phoe.Ry.lst g.5’s. 1942 
San Fran. & N. Pae. 1st s. f. g. 5’s, 1919 

Sav. Florida & Wn. 1st c. g. 6’s. .. 1934 

r » 1st a. 5’s 1934 

• St. John’s dlv. 1st g. 4's. 1934 
1 Alabama Midland 1st gtd. g. 5s. 1928 
j Brunsw. & West.lst gtd. g. 4’s. .1938 
I Sil.S.Oc.&G.R.R.Ac Ig. gtd.g.4's.l918 

Seaboard Air Line Ry g. 4’s 1950 j 

» registered i 

* col. trust refdg g. 5’s. .1911 1 

Seaboard & Roanoke 1st 5’s 1926 

Carolina Central 1st con.g. 4’s.l949 





Int'et 


Last Sale. 


March Sales. 


Amount. 










Paid. 


Price. Date. 




Low. 


Total . 




478,000 

2,000,000 




120 Oct. 11, ’01 
11244 Dec. 13. '93 








A & o 
A A O 
J A J 
J A J 


1004 


100*4 


5,000 


3,000,000 

408.000 

1.589.000 

8.111.000 
1,562.000 


119 Nov. 25, ’02 
8794 -bin. 12,19’ 
100*4 Mar.25,’03 
100*4 Feb. 13. *03 
1204 Dec. 8, ’02 


MAN 








64,509,000 


J A .J 


97 Mar. 31, '03 
92 Apr. 16,19’ 
93*4 Mar. 81, ’03 


97*4 


95*4 


474,000 


23,000,000 




95 


934 


39,000 


900,000 

15,200.000 


MAN 
J A J 










96 Mar. 26, ’03 


96% 


96 


9,000 


12,200,000 

550.000 

1.850.000 

2.233.000 

2.277.000 

2.440.000 

4.409.000 


A A O 
A A O 
J A D 
J A J 


92 Feb. 6, *03 
97 Jan. 3,02’ 
1104* Feb. 25, ’03 
92 Mar. 23/03 
94*4 Nov.15,’02 


92 " 


92 ‘ 


1.000 


J A J 








J A J 
J A J 


101*4 Nov. 18/01 








1,350,000 

297.000 

3,500.(00 


J A J 


87 Mar. 19. ’(B 


89 


87 


17,000 


800,000 

400.000 

998.000 


A A O 
MAN 


: 








105% Mar. 17/(3 


106 


105% 


7,000 


8281,000 


MAN 


105% Mar. 17/051 


U*5% 


105% 


1,000 


3,681.000 


.J A J 


129 Feb. 25/03 






5,803,000 


J A J 


1151% Mar. 16/03 


113*4 


113 


14,000 


1,558.000 


J A D 


95*4 Jan. 9/03 








829,000 


A A O 


100 Jan. 3/02 








45,663.000 


J A J 
.1 A -i 


87 Mar. 31/03 


884 


85*4 


3,051,000 


13,736,000 


MAN 


124 Mar. 19/03 


124 


124 


4,000 


12,355.000 


A A O 
A A O 

M A N 


87 Mar. 31/08 


874 


86 


128, COO 


20,000,000 


96*4 Mar. 28/03 


97*4 


95 


90,000 


3,272,500 


J A .1 


88 Mar. fi.’OB 


83 


83 


22,000 


12,054,000 

339,00# 

7,428,000 


J A I) 
J A I) 


83 Mar. 30/03 


84% 


83 1 


41,000 


A A O 
J A .1 




113*4 Feb. 24/03 
134% Feb. 17/08 
140 ~ May 14/02 








13,344,000 


•J A .1 








20,108.000 


J A .1 


111 Feb. 26/03 








.1 A .! 


115*4 Apr. 15/01 








5,573,000 


M A N 


114 Jan. 28/08 1 








10,185,000 


J A D 
j A I) 


1051 Mar. 19/03 
106 Mav 6/01 
ia r »*4 Feb. 19/03 


103" 


102*4 


8,000 


4,700,000 


A A O 
A A O 1 








5,000,000 


A A O j 










A A O 










2.150,000 

6,000,000 


J A .1 


128 Apr. 4,19’ | 








J A J 
J A .1 
J A .1 


134 Mar. 16/051 
lift Apr. 24/97 1 
124*4 June 12/02 


134” 


134" 


1.000 


4,000.000 


.J A J 








3,625,000 


J A I> 
J AI) 


125% Feb. 17/02 








4.940,000 


MAS 


111 Aug. 15/01 








3,872,000 


J A J 


113*4 Dec. 11/01 








4,056.000 


A A O 


128 Oct. 28/02 








2,444.000 


A A O 


112 Mar. 17/99 








1.350,000 


J A .1 


95*4 Nov. 30/01 








2,800.000 


M A N 


112*4 Jan. 31/03 








3,000.000 


.1 A .1 


87 Aug.22.’01 








1,107,000 


J A .1 


964 Feb. 10, *00 








12,775,000 


A A O 
A A <) 


851 Mar. 5R/03 i 


84" 


83 


30,000 


9,968,000 


M A N , 


102 Mar. 31/03 . 


103" 


lie ’ 1 


81.000 


2,500,000 


J A .1 


104^ Feb. 5/98 1 
95% Feb. 17/03 i 








2,847,000 


J A J 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prloes and total sales 

for the month. 

Nora.— The railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 



NA«. Prtn^lj Amount, 



Last Salk. 



March Sales. 



Sodus Bay Sc Sout’n 1st 5 ’b, gold, 1924 
Southern Pacific Co. J 

t 2-6 year col. trust g. 414*8.1906 

• g. I*s Central Pac. coll . .1949 

t t registered 

Austin Sc Northw’n 1st g. 5*8. . .1941 
Cent. Pac. 1st refud. gtd.g. 4’s. .1949 

• registered 

• mtge. gtd. g. 314*8... 1929 

t * registered 

Gal. Harrisb’gh & 8. A. 1st g 8 ’b.. 1910 
. 2dg7*s 1905 

* Mex. A P. div 1st g 5*8.1981 
Gila Val.G.A N*n 1st gtd g 6*8.1924 
Houst. E. & W. Tex. 1st g. 6*8.. 1938 

* 1st gtd.g. 5*s 1933 

Houst. Sc T.C. 1st g 6’s Int. gtd.,1937 

t con. g 0’s int. gtd 1912 

• gen. g 4 f s int. gtd 1921 

• WANwn.div.l8t.g.0*8.193O 
Morgan’s La Sc Tex. 1st g 6*8. ... 1920 

. 1st 7*8 1918 

I N. Y. Tex. Sc Mex. gtd. 1st g 4*s..l912 
Nth’n Ry of Cal. 1st gtd. g. 0*8.1907 



600,000 J * J 1 108 Jan. 20,*03 



15,000,000 
[ 28,818,500 
1,920,000 
\ 58,017,000 ' 



Oreg. Sc fiof. 1st gtd. g 5*8 1987 

San Ant.A AranPaflslstgtdg 4*8.1943 

8outh*n Pac.of Ariz.lst 0*8 1909 

. • - 1910 

t of Cal. 1st g 0*8 ser. A. 1906 

. . - ser. B.1906 ! 

• . • C. A D.1900 

• - . E.AF.1902 

. • . ....1912 

• 1st con. gtd. g 5’s. . .1987 

• stamped 1905-1987 

So. Pacific Coast 1st gtd. g. 4*8.1937 

. of N. Mex. c. 1st 0*8.1911 
Tex. Sc New Orleans 1st 7*8 1905 

• Sabine div. 1st g 0*s. . .1912 

• con. g 6*8 1948 

Southern Railway 1st con. g 5*8.1904 

• registered 

Mob. A Onio collat. trust g. 4*8.1908 

t registered 

. Memph.dlv.lstg.4-4J£5*8.1990 

• registered , 

• St. Louis div. 1st g. 4*8.. .1951 , 

• * registered I 

Alabama Central. 1st 0*8 1918 

Atlantic & Danville 1st g. 4*s. .1948 
Atlantic A Yadkin, 1st gtd g 4s. 1949 

Col. Sc Greenville, 1st 5-0*s 1910 

East Tenn., Va.Sc Ga.div.g.6*8.1930 

• con. 1st g 5*8 1950 

• reorg. lien g 4*8 1938 

• registered 

Ga. Pacific Ry. 1st g 5-0*8 1982 

Knoxville St Ohio, fat g 0’s :1925 

• Rich. Sc Danville, con. g 0*8 1916 

• equip, sink. f*d g 5*8, 1909 

• deb. 5*8 stamped 1927 

Rich. Sc Mecklenburg 1st g. 4*8.1948 

South Caro’a St Ga. lstg.5*s 1919 I 

Vir. Midland serial ser. A 0*8. .1900 

• small 

. ser. B 0*8 1911 

• small 

• ser. C 0*8 1910 

• small 

• ser. D 4-5*8 1921 

• small 

• ser. E 5*8 1920 

• small 

• ser. F 5*8 1931 

Virginia Midland gen. 5*s 1930 

« gen.5’8. gtd. stamped. 1920 



j- 18,000,500 I 

4.760.000 

1.000,000 

13.418.000 ' 

1.514.000 
501,000 

2.199.000 , 

2.820.000 

2.911.000 : 

4.387.000 

1.105.000 

1.494.000 

5.000. 000 

1.405.000 

3.904.000 

4.751.000 

19.207.000 

18.900.000 

0,000,000 | 

4.000. 000 | 

1 29,192,600 



gen.5’8. gtd. stamped . 1 



0,809,000 

20.420.000 
6,600,000 

4.180.000 
802,000 

2.575.000 

1 . 020.000 

j- 35,304,000 | 

7.855.000 j 

5.188.000 

11.250.000 

1,000,000 

3.925.000 

1.500.000 

2,000,000 

3.106.000 

12.770.000 

« 4,500,000 

5.000. 000 

2 . 000 . 000 

5.597.000 

818,000 

8.308.000 

315.000 

5.250.000 

600.000 

1.900.000 | 

1 . 100.000 ! 

950,000 I 

1.775.000 

1.310.000 I 

2.392.000 

2.406.000 



99 Mar. 27, *03 
8814 Mar. 31, *08 
95 Apr. 10,*Q2 
10614 Feb. 25,*08 
98*2 Mar. 31, *03 
9914 Mar. 5, *93 
86 Mar. 80,*03 

iiOH Feb. 277*03 
105 Feb. 11, *03 
10974 Jan. 30,*03 
109l| Feb. 24,’Oo 
103 Aug.l8,*02 1 

10214 Dec. 1,*02 
11114 Mar. 80,*03 
111 Mar. 14, *03 
94 Mar. 20, *03 
12714 Feb. 27,*02 
122 Sept.l5,*02 

130 Nov.19,’02 



94 Nov. 30. *97 .... 

113 Jan. 4,*01 .... 

| 10514 Nov. 7,*01 .... 

82>% Mar. 3l,*03 85 

111 Mar. 0,*O3 11114 

11214 Aug. 7,*02 .... 

10594 Feb. 17,*03 .... 

108 Dec. 23,*01 .... 

11094 Jan. 14, *02 .... 

11994 Feb. 20, *03 .... 

119 Mar. 17, *03 119 

107 *Nov. 27,19* .... 

110 Mar. 9.*03 110 



Low. 


Total. 


98 


116,000 


88 


278,000 


mi 


198,000 


9914 


1,000 


85H j 


61,000 



11114 11014 
11114 111 
942 94 



1112 Dec. 31, *02 .... 

108 May 20, *02 
11114 Oct. 30,*03 .... 

108H July 29,*01 .... 

110 Mar. 31, *03 11714 
117 Feb. 20, *03 > .... 
9414 Mar. 20, *03 I 9414 



11314 Jan. 12,*03 | .... 
9794 Mar! 14, *03 | 9794 



120 Mar. 25,*0l 
95 Dec. 4, *02 .... 

120 ’ ‘ Sept.l(i,*r2 !!!! 
11594 Mar. 10,*0B 11594 
11894 Mar. 25,*03 119 
114 Jan. 20, *03 .... 



; 122 Mar. 30, *03 12214 
12414 Feb. I8,*03 .... 

117 Mar. 21, *03 11714 
10114 July 20,19* .... 

11194 Feb. 27,*08 .... 

92 Sept. 9, *02 
107 Mar. 28,*03 107 



I 11214 Jan. 6/08 

| i&'' Feb.' ”8,’(« 

[ il2 Feb. 18,‘*03 

il5* ' Jan! ‘ i’Oa 

iii* Dec. 187*02 
I 110 Feb. 25, *03 . 
! 11014 Dec. 30, *01 ' 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Lift nle, price and date; blfbeit and lowest pnoes and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 




IW.O.ft W. 1st cy. gtd, 4’s 1824 i 

IW. Nor. C. 1st con. g 0’s 1914 1 

Spokane Falls A North.lstg.6*s..l939 , 
Staten Isl.By.N.Y.lsfcgtd.g.4%’8.1943 1 
Ter. R. R. Assn. St. Louis Ig 4%>.193G j 

1 * 1st con. g. 5’s 1894-1944 

1 St. L. Mere. bdg. Ter. gtd g.5’s.l990 
Tex. A Pacific, East div. 1st 6’s, # ) 

fm. Texarkana to Ft. W’th f 

• 1st gold 5’s. 2000 | 

• 2d gold Income, 5*s J8000 

• La. DIV.B.L. 1st g.5’s. . .1961 | 

Toledo A Ohio Cent. 1st g 5’s 1985 | 

i • 1st M. g 5*8 West. div.. .1935 , 

f • Kanaw A M. 1st g. g. 4’s. 1900 [ 

Toledo Peoria A W. 1st g 4*s 1917 , 

Tol., 8t.L.AWn. prior lien g3%’s. 1985 ' 

• registered I 

• fifty years g. 4’s 1925 

• registered 

Toronto,HamiltonABuff 1st g 48.1946 

Ulster A Delaware 1st c. g 5’s 1925 

Union Pacific R. R. A Id gt g 4s. . .1947 
f • registered | 

* 1st lien con. g.4’s 1911, 

• registered 

Oreg. R. R. A Nav.Co.con. g 4*8.1946 
Oreg. Short Line Ry. 1st g. 6*8.1922 

• 1st con. g. 5*8.1946 

• 4’sAparticipat’gg.bds.l927 

• registered 

Utah A Northern 1st 7’s. 1908 

v • g.5’8 1926 

Virginia A 8’western 1st gtd. 5’s.. 2006 
Wabash R.R. Co., 1st gold 6’s 1969 

• 2d mortgage gold 5’s. . .1969 

• deben. mtg series A... 1969 

• series B 1989 

• first lien eqpt. fd.g. 5’s.l921 

• 1st g.5’8 Det.A ChT.ex . .1940 

• Des Moines div.lstg.4s.1939 

• Omaha div. 1st g. 3%s. . 1941 

• Tol. AChic.div.istg.4’8.1941 
. 8t. L., K. C. A N. St. Chas. B. rst6’sl908 
Western N.Y. A Penn. 1st g. 5’s. .1967 

• gen u. 3-4’s 1943 

• inc. 5’s 1943 

West Va.Cent’l A Pitts. 1st g. 6’s. 1911 
Wheeling A Lake Erie 1st g. 6’s.l926 

• wheeling div. 1st g. 6’s.l928 

• exten. and Imp. g. 5’s. ..I960 
Wheel. A L. E. RB. 1st con. g. 4’s.. 1949 
Wisconsin Cen. R’y 1st gen. g. 4s. 1949 



1.025.000 

2.531.000 

2.812.000 

500.000 

7.000. 000 

5.000. 000 

3.500.000 

2.815.000 

22.069.000 

963.000 

3.348.000 

3 . 000 . 000 

2.500.000 

2 . 000,000 

2.469.000 

4 . 600.000 

[ 9,000,000 1 

[ 6,500,000 1 
3*280,000 

1.852.000 

100 , 000,000 

j- 87,259,000 

21.482.000 

13.651.000 

12.328.000 
i 41,000,000 

4.993.000 

1.877.000 

2,000,000 

32.450.000 

14.000. 000 

3.600.000 

26.500.000 

3.000. 000 

a,4ii,ooo 

1.600.000 

8.500.000 

8.000. 000 

510.000 

10 . 000 . 000 

9.789.000 

10,000,000 

3.250.000 

2,000,000 

894.000 

343.000 

11.130.000 

23.879.000 



InVst 
Paid . 



Last Sals. 

Price, Date. 

93 Feb. 20, ’03 
115% Mar. 6,’OB 
117 July 25,19’ 
10414 Sept. 2.’02 
11244 Feb. lS.’CS 
115 Mar. 16, ’03 
11744 Mar. 18,*03 



r a a 
j a j 
j a j 
j a d 
a a o 
ra a 
a a o 

m a Si 10144 Sept.25,19’ 

J a d 11514 Mar. 3l,*03 
99 Feb. 20, ’03 

111 Jan. S.’OB 

112 Jan. 14, *08 
118% Nov.l7,*02 
11244 Mar. 2,*03 
96 Mar. 5, *03 
8944 Mar. 20,*03 
85 Mar. 31,*03 



77 Mar. 31.’03 

*9844 Aug.14, *02 
11014 Mar. 13, ’03 
101% Mar. 31, *03 
I 10214 Feb. 24, *08 
! 10*% Mar. 31, ’03 
; 105% Dec. 6, *02 
9944 Mar. 31.’03 
123% Mar. 80.'03 
: 11244 Mar. 30,’03 
| 92 Mar. 31,*03 

: iis ' NoV&Voi 

| 11414 Apr. 19,’02 
I 102 Mar. 23, ’03 
116 Mar. 31, ’03 
105 Mar. 30, *03 
10144 Feb. 14,’ 03 
73% Mar.3l,’03 
10414 Dec. 11, *02 
10814 Mar. 28, ’03 

97 May 12, ’02 
85 Mar. 26, ’03 

98 Mar. 17, ’02 
109% Mar. 13,’03 
118 Mar. 21, ’03 
10114 Mar. 26, ’03 

I 40 Mar. 21, *01 
' 11414 Jan. 20,’02 
11614 Jan. 21, ’03 
113 Sept. 9,*02 
I 110 Mar. 6, *03 
90% Mar. 30, *03 
9044 Mar. 31,’03 



March Sales. 


High 


Low. 


Total. 


115% 


115% 


2,000 


115“ 


115* 


12,000 


117% 


117% 


20,000 


116 


115 


78,000 


11244 


1P244 


2,000 


96 


96 


5,000 


90% 


8944 


6.000 


85 


85 


114*000 


! 78** 


7644 


109,000 


110% 


110 




2,000 


103 


101% 


812.0C0 


105% 


101% 


9,150,000 


101% 


99% 


108,000 


124 


123 


29.000 


11244 


11144 


55,000 


94% 


9144 


1,442,000 


102“ 


ibV ’ 


33,000 


117% 


115 


82,000 


107 


105 


55,000 


83“ 


72 ' 


7,971,000 


10844 


108% 


8,000 


85 


85* 


1,000 


109% 


109% 


5,000 


118% 


117% 


11,000 


101% 


10044 


18,000 


11*0 ” 


110 ’ 


1,000 


91% 


90 


81,000 


92% 


9044 


111,000 



Strebt Railway Bonds. 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit g. 6’s. ..1945 

• Atl.av.Bkn .imp.g.6’8,1934 

• City R. R. 1st c. 5’s 1916. 1941 

• Qu. Co. A Sur. con. gtd. 

• Union Elev. 1st. g. 4^58.1960 

' stamped guaranteed 

Kings Co. Elev. R. R. 1st g. 4’s.l949 

• stamped guaranteed 

j. Nassau Electric R. R. gtd. g. 4’s.l951 
City A Sub. R’y, Balt. 1st g. 5’s...l922 
Conn.Ry. A Lightg 1st Arfg.g414’s.l951 
Denver Con. T*way Co. 1st g. 5*8.1933 
j Denver Tway Co. con. g.«’s....l910 
I Metropol’n Ry Co. 1st g. g. 6*8.1911 

Detroi tClt’ensSt. Ry. I stcon.g.5’8.1905 

Grand Rapids Ry 1st g. 5’s 1916 

Louisville Railway Co. 1st c. g. 5’s, 1930 
Market St. Cable Railway lst6’s, 1913 



6.625.000 

1.500.000 

4.378.000 

2.255.000 

j- 16,000,000 

i 7,‘ 00,000 

10.474.000 

2.430.000 

8.355.000 

730.000 

1.219.000 

913.000 

5.485.000 

2.500.000 

4.600.000 
3,000,000 



A A o 10644 Mar. 28,’03 
j a J 110 Jan. 20, *99 
j A J 100% Mar. 23,’03 



K 4 

44 


102 Jan. 8, *03 
101 Mar. 30,*03 
101% Mar. 25, *03 
87% Mar. 24, *03 ! 


F A A 


J A J 


85% Jan. 5/03 



J A D 105% Apr. 17, *96 
j A J 99% Oct. 30,*02 I 
A A o| 97% Junel3,19* 

J A j; 

j A j 

j A j 103 Nov.23,’01 

J A D 

j A J 109 Mar. 19,*98 
J A Jl 1 



10644 

109% 



102 % 

102 



106% 

ii»% 



100 % 

101 % 

87% 



2,000 

i’,666 



122.000 

11,000 

25,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Nam*. Principal InVst 

Due. Amount * Paid. 



Metro. St. By N.Y.g.ool. tr.g.5’s.l907 

• refunding 4’s 2002 I 

B*way A7tb ave. 1st con. g. 5’s, 1943 I 

• registered 

Columb. A 9th ave.lstgid g5’s, 1908 | 

• registered 

Lex a ve A Pav Fer 1st gtd g 5*8, 1908 

• registered 

Third Ave. R.R. 1st c.gtd.g.4’s..2000 

• registered 

I Third Ave. R’y N.Y. 1st g 5*8... 1987 

Met. West Side Ele v. Chi c.lstg.4’s. 1938 



* registered 
Mil.Elec.R.ALight conJC 
Minn. St. R’y (M. L. A 



\g. 5*8. 1926 
.) 1st 
1919 



con. g. 5’s 1919 

St.Jos.Ry.Lig’t,HeatAP.l8tg.5*8.1987 
St. Paul City Ry. Cable con.g.5*s. 1037 

* gtd. gold 5’s 1087 

Union Elevated (Chic.) 1st g.5*s.l945 
United R. R. of San Fr. s. fd. 4*s.. . 1027 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. 1st our. 5’s. 1928 

• 40 years con. g. 5*s...... 1930 



12,600.000 

12,780,000 

7.850.000 

8,000,000 

5,000,000 

86 , 000,000 

5,000,000 

10,000,000 

8.500.000 

4.060.000 

3.500.000 

2.480.000 

1.138.000 

4.387.000 

20,000.000 

3.969.000 

6.031.000 



Last Sal*. 


Price. Date. 


118V 

94V 

117 

119V 

118$ 


1 Mar. 81, *08 

2 Mar. 80, *03 
Mar. 17, *03 

4 Dec. 8,19* 
1 Mar. 14,*08 


118 


Mar. 81, *08 j 


97 


Mar. 31,*08 


119V1 

99Vi 


§ Mar. 21, *03 
fc Mar. 27, *03 


106 


Oct. 27,*99 


110 


June26,*01 


118 


Mar. *3, *03 


112 


Nov.28,*99 


109% Dec. 14,*99 


79% Mar. 81,*03 


99 


Deo. 28, *97 I 



March Salks. 



117% 117 
118% 118% 
118)4 118* 
98" 96% 



80% 78% 



MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 



Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. 4*8.1948 
Am.SteamshipCo.of W.Va.g.5’8 1900 
B’kiynFerryCo.ofN.Y.lstc.g.5’8.1948 

Chic. June. A 8t*k Y’ds col. g. 5*8.1915 
De.Mac.A. Mar.ld.gt.3%*s sem.an.1911 

Hackensack Water Co. 1st 4's 1952 

Hoboken Land A Imp. g. 5*s 1910 

Madison Sq. Garden 1st g. 5’s 1919 

Manh. Bch H. A L lim. gen. g. 4*8.1940 

Newport News Shipbuilding A I 

Dry Dock 5*s 1890-1900 f 

N. Y. Dock Co. 60 yrs. 1st g. 4*8.. .1961 
* registered 

St. Joseph Stock Yardslstg. 4%*sl930 I 
St. Louis TermJ. Cuppies Station. I gAnAmn . _ _ 
& Property Co. 1st gtH’s 5-20. .1917 | ( 8,000,000 ij * D 
8o. Y. water Co. N. Y. con. g 6’s. .1903 478,000 j A J 

Spring Valley W. Wks. 1st 6*s 1906 

U. 8. Mortgage and Trust Co. 



3,000,000!.! A j 



1,800,000 |M IN 



11,680,000 | J * * 

1,250,000 J k J| 



Real Estate 1st g col tr. bonds. 



Series D 4%*s 




* E 4*s . . 


1907-1917 


• F 4’s . . 


1908-1918 


• G 4*8.. 


1908-1918 


• H 4’s. . 


1903-1918 


• I 4*8... 


1904-1919 


* J 4*8.. 




• K4*s.. 


1905-1920 , 


Small bonds.. 






478,000 j A j 101 Feb. 19,*97 
4,975,000 MAS 113% Dec. 18,19* 



1.000. 000 I j A J 

1.000. 000 J AD 

1.000. 000 iM AB| 

1,000,000 I f A A i 100 Mar. 15,19* 



1,000,000 MAN 

1.000. 000 F A A 

1.000. 000 MAN 

1.000. 000 J A J 



Mar. 80, *03 j 105 104 

i June 4, *08 1 

Mar. 26, *03 75 73 

Mar. 7,*01 


1 56,000 

1 ii,66o 

j ........ 


Mar. 31, *08 ^ 94 84% 


230,009 


Jan. 19,*94 




July 8, *97 




Feb. 2l,*O0 [ 





May 21,*94 t 




Mar. 27, *03 92 90 I 


28,500 



Bonds of Manufacturing and I 

Industrial Corporations. 1 1 

Am. BlcycleCo.sink.fund deb.5*s.l919 I 9,284,000 I m a 8 

Am. Cotton Oil deb. ext. 4%*s....l915 I 2,919,000 

Am. Hide A Lea. Co. 1st s. f . 6*s. . . 1919 I 8,375,000 mas 

Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. 1st g. 6*s. . . .1916 | 1,750,000 MAS 

Am.Thread Co..lst coll, trust 4*8.1919 I 6,000,000 I j A J 
Barney A Smith Car Co. 1st g. 6*s.l942 1,000,000 j A j 

Consol. Tobacco Co. 50 year g. 4*8.1951 a a 

* registered ^ioo,dih,4uu FfcA 

Dis. Secur. Cor. con. 1st g. 5*s. . . .1927 9,240,000 | a A o 

Dis. Co. of Am. coll, trust g 5*s..l911 3,530,000 i j A j 

Illinois 8teel Co. debenture 5’s. . J910 1,400,000 j a j 

• non. conv. deb. 5*s 1910 7,000,000 a a o 

Internat’l PaperCo. 1st con.g 6’s. 1918 1 9,326,000 ! f * a 



3i 


Feb. 2, *03 








99 


Mar. 31, *03 


m 


§§ 


8,000 


§3 


Mar. 27,*C3 


95 


92 


51,000 


89 


Mar. 25, *03 


89 


■ 89 


2,000 


80 


Jan. 12,*03 








105 


Jan. 10,19’ 








62 


Mar. 31 *03 


68% 


61% 


2,426,006 


66% Oct. 8, *02 






72 


Mar. 30, *03 


74" 


71% 


’384,666 


100 


Mar. 25, *03 | 


100 


98% 


88,000 


99 


Jan. 17,*99 








100 


May 2, *02 , 








107% Mar.31,’03 


108% 


107" 


21,666 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prioes and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS — Continued. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Amount. 



InVt 
paid . 



Knick*r*kerloeCo. (Chic) 1st g5*s. 1928 
Nat. Starch Mfg. Co., 1st g 6*s. . .1920 
Nat. Starch. Co r s fd. deb. g. 6’s. .192o 
Standard Hope & Twine 1st g. 6*s . 1948 

. . inc.g. 6*8.1946 

United Fruit Co., con. 5’s 1911 

U. S. Env. Co. 1st sk. fd. g. 6*s. . .1918 
U. S. Leather Co. 6# g s. id deb. . 1915 
U. S. Reduction & Refln. Co. 6*s..l931 
U.S. 8hipbldg.lst & id g.5’sSer.A.1982 
• collat. and mge. 5*s. .1932 

Bonds of Coal and Iron 
Companies. 

Colo. C’l & I*n Devel.Co. gtd g.5*s.l909 

• Coupons off 

Colo. Fuel Co. gen. g. 6’s 1919 

Col. FuelA IronCo.gen.sf g 5*s..l943 

• conv. deb. g. 5*s 1911 

• registered 

Continental Coal 1st s. f. gtd. 5’s. .1952 
Grand Riv. Coal & Coke 1st g. 6*8.1919 
Jefferson & Clearfield Coal & Ir. 

t 1st g. 6’s 1928 

- 2d g. 5*s 1928 

Kan. & Hoc. Coal&Coke 1st g.6*s 1951 
Pleasant Valley Coal 1st g. s.f. 68.1928 
ttoch &Pitts.Cl&Ir.Co.pur ray5*B.194tt 
Sun. Creek Coal 1st sk. fund 6*s..l9l2 
Ten. Coal, I. A R. T. d. 1st g 6*s...l917 
( . Bir. div. 1st con. 6*s. . .1917 

i Cah. Coal M. Co. 1st gtd. g 6*s. .1922 
I De Bard. C & I Co. gtd. g 6*s. . .1910 
Va. Iron, Coal & Coke, 1st g. 5*s. . .1949 
Wheel L. E. & P. Cl Co. 1st g 6*8.1919 



2,000,000 

2.924.000 

4.137.000 

2.740.000 

7.500.000 
4,000,000 
2,000,000 

5.280.000 

ldjibb’ooo 

10,000,000 



700,000 



080,000 

5.315.000 

14,008,000 

2.750.000 

949.000 

1.777.000 

1,1)00.000 

2.750.000 

1.174.000 

1.092.000 

879.000 

1.244.000 

8.399.000 

1,000,000 

2.771.000 

6.993.000 

836.000 



A A O 
J A J 
J A J 

f a a 

MAS 
J A J 
MAN 

J A J 
F A A 



J A J 



MAN 

r aa 

F A A 
FA A 
F A A 
A A O 

| J A D 
J A D 
J A J 
J A J 
MAN 
J A D 
A A O 
J A J 
J A J 
F A A 
MAS 
J A 



Gas & Electric Light Co. Bonds. 



Atlanta Gas Light Co. 1st g. 5*s..l947 
B’klyn Union GasCo.lstcong. 5*8.1945 

Columbus Gas Co., 1st g. 5*8 1982 

Detroit City Gas Co. g. 5*8 1928 

Detroit Gas Co, 1st con.g.5*s 1918 

Equitable Gas Light Co. of N. Y. 

1st son. g. 5’s 1982 

Gas. & Elec.of Bergen Co, c.g.6s.l949 
Grand Rapids G. L. Co. lstg.5*8.1916 
Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. 1st g 5*8.1922 
Kings Co. Elec. L.&Powerg. 5*8..193f 

s * purchase money 6*9 1997 

1 Edison El.lll.Bkln 1st con.g.4*s.l939 
Lac. Gas L’ t Co. of St. L. 1st g. 5*8.1919 

• small bonds 

Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 1st 4*s. .1027 
Newark Cons. Gas, con. g. 5*s... .1948 
N.Y.GasEL.H&PColstcoltrg 5’s. 1948 

• registered 

• purchase rany col tr g 4*8.1949 
Edison El. Ulu. 1st conv. g. 5*8.1910 

• 1st con. g. 5's 1995 

N.Y.&Qus.Elec.Lg.&P.lst.c.g.5*sl930 
N.Y.& RichmondGasCo.lstg. 5*8.1921 
Paterson&Pas. G.&E. con .g.6*s.. 1949 
Peop’s Gas & C. Co. C. 1st g. g 6*8.1904 



r * 2d gtd. g. 6*s 1904 

• 1st con. g 6*8 1943 

a refunding g. 5*s 1947 



a ref udlng registered 

* Chic.Gas Lt&Coke 1st gtd g.5*s.1937 
Con. Gas Co.Chic. 1st gtd.g.5*s.l936 
Eq.GasAFuel.Chic.lstgtd.g.0*8.19O5 
MutualFuelGasCo.lstgtd.g.5*s.l947 

* registered 

Syracuse Lighting Co. 1st g. 5’s. .1951 
Trenton Gas A Electric 1st g. 5*8.1949 
Utica Elec. L. & P. 1st s. f*d g.5*s.l950 



1.150.000 

14.493.000 

1.215.000 

5.608.000 
381,000 



J A D 
MAN 
J A J 
J A J 
F A A 



3.500.000 

1.146.000 

1.225.000 

3.750.000 

2.500.000 

5.010.000 

4.275.000 



MAS 
J A D 
F A A 
A A O 
A A O 
J A J 
J A J 



!■ 10,000,000 

6,000,000 

5.274.000 

!■ 15,000,000 

20,889,000 

4.312.000 

2.156.000 



2.272.000 

1,000,000 

3.317.000 

2 . 100.000 

2.500.000 

4.900.000 

2.500.000 



10,000,000 

4,346,000 

2,000,000 

5,000,000 



Q F 
MAN 
J A D 
J A D 
J A D 
F A A 
MAS 
J A J 
F A A 
MAN 
MAS 
MAN 
J A D 
A A O 
MAS 
MAS 
J A J 
J A D 
J A J 
MAN 



2,000,000 J A D 
1,500,000 |M A 8 
500,000 J A J 



Last Sale. 


March Sales. 


Plaice . Date. 


i 


Low. 


Total. 


93 Feb. 24, *03 
95 Mar. 2,*03 








95 


*95* 


4,000 


69 Mar. 20,’O3 




69 


13,000 


60 Mar. 14,*08 


63 


60 


19,000 


9J4 Mar. 3l,*03 


1214 


914 


200,000 










il4 Mar. 25,*03 


114 


114 


iCooo 


82 Mar. 30, *08 
80 Jan. 16,*03 


82 


80 


11,000 








91 Jan. 16,*03 


55 Nov. 2,19* 


.... 






11054 Aug.22,*02 


.... 


102*’ 

85 


41.000 

984,000 


10214 Mar. 10, *08 
8514 Mar. 31, *03 












115 June23,*02 
10514 Oct. 10, *98 














80 May 4,*97 
106 Oct. 24,19* 
10614 Feb. 27,*02 




~ 












i07 Mar. 30, *03 


107 


107 


4,000 


108 Mar. 12, *03 
105 Feb. 10,19* 


108 


10714 


8,000 

16,500 


10194 Mar. 27, *03 


10114 


lift 


77 Mar. 18,*03 
32 Jan. 15,19* 


79 


77 


50,000 


ii5V4 Mar. 18,*03 
10414 Jan. 28,*98 
97 Mar.31,*03 


11694 


ilifti 


10,000 


98'* 


*97* 


9,000 


104 May 24,*02 , 

108% Feb. 19.*03 
67 Oct. 2,*01 








10794 Dec. 17,19* 
















125 Mar. 1«,*03 


| 125** 


125 * 


i,666 


9614 Mar. 6,*03 | 


| 9614 


9614 


5,000 


106 Mar.81,*03; 

9714 Nov. V**> 
96 July 31,*02 


| 10714 


106 


84,000 














107 Mar. 27, *03 


11114 


107 


76,000 


91 Mar. 31,*03 


,a 


91 


142,000 


10414 Mar. 14,*08 
119 Jan. 28, *03 
104 Mar. 25, *03 


104 


10,000 




KH*’ 


lift*’ 


12,000 










10314 Feb. 25, *03 
10214 Mar. 17,*03 


idiii 


line” 


8,500 


10894 Mar. 20,*03 


10294 


10294 


1.000 


10714 Mar. 4,*03 


| 10714 


10714 


1,000 


i08 Mar. ‘9,*03 


| 108*** 


108* 


3,666 


107 Mar. 30,*08 


,108 


107 


6,000 


10314 Mar. 7,*03 
106 Feb. 16, *03 


1 10394 

1 ;;;; 


10294 


16,000 










109 Feb. 8, *01 


j !”! 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



MISCELLANEOUS BONDS— Continued. 



Name. Principal 

Due . 


Amount, j 


Int't 

paid. 


Last Sale. 


March Sales. 


Price. Date. 


High Low. 


Total. 


Teleoraph and Telephone Co. 
Bonds. 

Am.Telepb.&Teleg.col I.trust.4’s.l989 
Commercial Cable Co. 1st g. 4’s.2397. 


28,000,000 
[• 10,828,000 

3.906.000 
[ 2,000,000 

1.261.000 

8.604.000 
15,250,000 

1.957.000 

1.250.000 


L * j 

QfcJ 

J & J 
MAN 
MAN 
MAN 
J A J 
MAN 
MAN 
J A J 


97*6 Aug. 8,’0* 
100*4 Apr. 8,’Q2 
100*4 Oct. 8,19’ 

109 Oct. 7, ’99 
114 Nov. 7, ’02 

113)4 Oct. 4,’01 
109 Mar. 31, ’03 
105 Mar 19, ’03 
109 Mar. 7,’03 
104 May 9,’02 


109 " 1*09 
105 104*4 

109 109 




Total amount of lien, $20,000,000. 
Erie Teleg. A Tel. col. tr. g s fd 5’8.1926 
Metrop. Tel A Tel. 1st s’k Td g. 6’s.l918 

• registered 

N. Y. & N. J. Tel. gen. g 5’s 1920 

Western Union col. tr. cur. 5’s... 1938 
( > fundg& real estate g.4*6*s.l950 

*< Mutual Union Tel. s. fd. 6’s....l911 
i Northwestern Telegraph 7’s. . .1904 




1,666 

8,000 

3,000 



UNITED STATES, STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 



Name Principal 

Due . 



United States con. 2’s registered.. .1980 1 

con. 2’s coupon 1900 

con.2'8 reg. small bonds.. 1900 
con. 7s coupon small bds.1980 

3’s registered 1908-18 

3’s coupon 1908-18 

3’s small bonds reg 1906-18 

3’s small bonds coupon.1908-18 

4’s registered 1907 

4’9 coupon 1907 

4’s registered 1986 

4’8 coupon 1925 

6’s registered 1904 

5’s coupon 1904 

District ol Columbia 3-65’s 19! 

small bonds 

registered 



State Securities. 

Alabama Class A 4 and 5 1906 

* * small 

. Class B6’s iflOtt 

. Class C 4’s 1906 

* currency funding 4’s 1920 

District of Columbia. See U. S. Gov. 
Louisiana new ccn. 4’s 1914 

■ * small bonds 

Missouri fdg. bonds due 1894-1895 

North Carolina con. 4’s 1910 

* small 

* 0’s 1919 

South Carolina 4*6’s 20-40 1933 

Tennessee new settlement 8’s 1918 

* registered 

* small bond 

Virginia fund debt 2-3’s of 1991 

* registered 

■ 6’s deferred cts. Issue of 1871 

* * Brown Bros. & Co. ctfs. I 

* of deposit. Issue of 1871 ) 

Foreign Government Securities. 
Frankfort-on tbe-Main, Germany, 

bond loan 3*6*8 series 1 1901 

Four marks are equal to one dollar. 
Imperial Russian Gov. State 4* Rente .... 
Two rubles are equal to one dollar. 

Quebec 5’s 1906 

U. S. of Mexico External Gold Loan of 

1899 sinking fund 6’s 

Regular delivery in denominations of 

£100 and £200 

Small bonds denominations of £20 

Large bonds den’tionsof £500 and £1,000. 



Amount. 




/nt’st 


Year 1903. 


March Sales. 




Paid. 


High. Ja)W. 


High. Low. 


Total. 








Q J 








445,940.750 




Q J 
Q J 


107*6 107*4 











Q J 












Q F 


107*6 107 


107 107 


5,000 


97,515,660 




Q r 

Q F 


109 107*6 


109 106*4 


28,500 


233,177,400 




Q F 

J A JAO 


107*6 107*6 
110*6 109 


iio*4 io6“ 


3,000 




J A JAO 


111 109*4 


111 109*4 


10,500 


118,489,900 




Q F 
QF 


136*4 135 
137*6 136 


135*4 135 
137*{ 137 


26,000 

70,000 


19,385,060 




Q F 
QF 


103*6 103** 


103*6 103*4 


59,000 


1 




FA A 


121 121 


121 121 


14,000 


Y 14,224,100 


P A A 






\) 




F A A 








6,859,900 


J A J 








575,666 


J A J 








962,000 


J A J 








964,000 


J A J 









[ 10,752,800 


J A J 








977,000 


J A J 








j- 3,897,350 


J A J 
J A J 








2,720,000 


A A O 








4,892,500 


J A J 








6,081.000 


J A J 


97* ' 95“ 






6,079,000 


J A J 








362.20C 




J A J 








j- 18,045.897 
8,974,966 
8,716,505 

1 14.776,000 


J A J 
J A J 


1 :::: :::: 

| 12 11 


j 




MAS 






f (Marks.) 




2,310.000,000 


Q M 








(Rubles.) 












3,000.000 


MAN 














Q J 


98*6 90*6 






I 

j £22.857,680 
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[April, 1908 .} 



BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 



Bradley.— Wm. L. Bradley, President of the Dubuque (Iowa) Savings Bank, and a direc- 
tor of the Second National Bank of Dubuque, died March 22. Mr. Bradley was one of the 
wealthiest men in the State. He was born at Mechanicsville, Ohio, in 1833. Early in life be 
went to Missouri, where he was admitted to the bar. In 1856 be located at Dubuque, and be- 
came largely interested in real estate, manufacturing and banking. 

Corbett.- H. W. Corbett, President of the First National Bank, Portland, Oregon, and 
former United States Senator from Oregon, died March 81. He was born at Westbo rough. 
Mass., in 1827. After being educated he went to New York and engaged in mercantile busi- 
ness. In 1851 he went to Oregon. He was one of the organizers of the Republican party In 
Oregon, and was a delegate to the convention of 1860 that nominated Lincoln. In 1866 Mr. 
Corbett was elected United States Senator, and in 1897 was appointed Senator by the Gov- 
ernor of the State, but later was declared Ineligible. Mr. Corbett was a man of large wealth,, 
and was one of the oldest and most prominent bankers of the Pacific Coast. 

Feeter.— James D. Fee ter, a former 8tate Senator, and President of the Little Falls 
(N. T.) National Bank, died Marcn 20. 

Green.— P. M. Green, President of the First National Bank, Pasadena, Cal., President of 
the Pasadena Savings, Trust and Safe Deposit Co., and Vice-President of the Los Angeles- 
National Bank, died March 23. He was one of the incorporators of the bank in 1883 and had 
been a member of the board of directors ever since the bank was organized. Mr. Green was 
a man of fine character and was held in the highest regard by his business associates and by 
all who knew him. 

Gass. — Hon. Wallace Guss, Cashier of the First National Bank, Tamaqua, Pa., died March 
7, aged sixty years. 

Hallock.— Nathan M. Hallock, President of the Merchants’ National Bank, Middletown, 
N. Y., died at Los Angeles, Cal., March 22. Mr. Hallock was a veteran of the Civil War and 
had received a special medal from Congress for bravery in the service. 

Harriman.— Wm. M. Hard man, senior member of the firm of Hardman & Co., New York 
city, died April 4, in his fiftieth year. 

Jones.— James K. Jones, President of the First National Bank, McConnelsville, Ohio, died 
March 17. 

Jordan.— Uishworth Jordan, President of the Saco (Me.) National Bank since 1869, and. 
President of the Saco Savings Bank since 1891 and a director and former President of the 
Biddeford National Bank, died recently aged eighty-four years. 

Lawrence.— Francis W. Lawrence, President of the Brookline (Mass.) National Bank 
died March 11. 

Llttlewood.— Geo. H. Littlewood, Cashier of the Merchants’ National Bank, Peoria, III., 
a member of the Council of the Bankers’ Association of Illinois, died March 23. He was 
largely interested in banking and other business enterprises in Central Illinois. 

Pendleton.— Capt. James G. Pendleton, President of the Searsport (Me.) National Bank 
since 1883 and also President of the Searsport Savings Bank, died March 1. He was born at 
Searsport in 1821. At the age of eighteen be began a seafaring life and afterwards was for 
many years master of a ship. In 1864 he disposed of his shipping interests and t-ook up his resi- 
dence at Searsport, where he engaged in banking. Capt. Pendleton was a member of the ex- 
ecutive council under Gov. Davis and Gov. Plaisted. 

Perrin.— Porter K. Perrin, President of the 8tate Bank, St. Johns, Mich., diod March 20. 
He was born in Vermont In 1833 and had resided at St. Johns, Mich., since 1860. 

Bust.— William H. Rust, President of the New Bank of Eau Claire, Wis., died March 3 at 
Boston. 

Small.— Stephen R. Small, President of the Casco National Bank, Portland, Me., died* 
March 10, aged sixty-six years. 

Warren.— Charles Warren, Cashier of the American National Bank, Louisville, Ky.. died 
March 7, aged fifty-nine years. He had been Cashier of tbeAmericaa National Bank since 
1893, and prior to that time had been connected with other banks at Louisville and elsewhere 
in Kentucky. 
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T he decision of the merger case will give rise to the discussion 
of the whole subject of the prevention of competition by combi- 
nations. The defendants in the merger suit claim that as a matter 
of fact competition is not affected by bringing two roads under the 
same management. The United States court has, however, decided 
that where the same parties control two parallel roads they can 
if they wish run them as one, and in such case competition would be 
hindered if not actually prevented. If the controlling parties place 
themselves in a situation where they are able to prevent competition, 
even if they do not actually exercise this power, they are nevertheless 
violating the provisions of the Sherman statute of 1890. 

This may be good law as based on that statute, but the Sherman 
law is in a sense tentative, and a closer examination into the manner 
in which roads compete or do not compete with each other may show 
that this statute and the construction of it do injustice to large inter- 
ests and may be adverse to a wise public policy. It is 'easy to con- 
ceive of railroads that may be under the control of one and the same 
management, that do not and cannot compete with each other. They 
are so situated that there cannot be competition between them. The 
control of such roads by one corporation or set of men cannot then be 
held to prevent competition which never has existed and never can 
exist. The Great Northern and Northern Pacific roads are parallel 
roads. On the through traffic there is no doubt that they are in com- 
petition, but it must be the case that for certain sections of the roads 
there is no competition in purely local traffic. There seems to be no 
reason why the same management might not legally control parts of 
each of these roads in so far as local traffic is concerned. 

There are so many ways of looking at competition and the absence 
of it, that it would seem to be necessary, in order to prove violations 
of the trust law, that question of the fact of actual competition being 
possible should be shown to the court, before it can fairly decide that 

l 
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law has been violated by a merger or trust. It is not enough to 
assume that there would be competition were it not for the combina- 
tion. It seems unjust to assert that a trust prevents competition 
unless it is actually proved there was a possible competition to pre- 
vent. It must also be considered what sort of competition it is right 
or necessary to protect. In all trades and industries, whether of raw 
material or manufactures, as times and methods change competition 
in one form is suppressed and succeeded by other forms. The wheat 
fields of the East cannot compete with those of the West. The intro- 
duction of machinery in numerous branches of manufacture has de- 
stroyed competition of those who formerly made similar articles by 
hand. The history of industrial progress is one showing the contin- 
ual destruction of older forms of competition. If attempts had been 
made to stop this, progress would have ceased. 

It is believed that a wider and more patient investigation of the 
alleged destruction of competition by trusts and mergers will show 
that these alleged disastrous results are only temporary. They 
appear at periods when the old forms of competition being discarded, 
the new and better forms have not yet taken their place. It is possi- 
ble that the demand for the arrest of new processes by governmental 
power may be very unwise. Monopolies created by law are one thing. 
They were abnormal and prevented the free working of natural laws. 
Monopolies created by nature have been recognized as irremediable. 
No one seeks to remedy by statute the variations of soil and climate. 
The monopolies which are created by trusts are not created by special 
charter, they are the outgrowth of natural law. It may be as dis- 
astrous for legislatures to undertake to control them as it would be to 
undertake to control the tides by law. The laws under which the 
trusts find a way to exist are general laws of which any citizen or 
number of citizens may avail themselves. The only way in which 
they suppress competition is by the assertion of the power of greater 
capital over smaller capital. How are legislators going to abrogate 
the natural law that the man who has ten dollars cannot compete 
with the man who has one hundred dollars? As the wealth of 
the country increases, capital may be used in larger and larger 
amounts. The trust of to day is pre-eminent because it has the 
largest amount of capital. But there is no security to any particular 
trust that it may not have to compete with an equal or larger one. 
The country has not reached the limit of the development of its 
wealth. By unwisely attacking trusts in answer to a political out- 
cry, easily started by demagogues, the government of the country may 
put a stop to development and progress, as governments formerly 
stopped progress by granting monopolies. One process is the reverse 
of the other, but the consequences of both may alike be evil. 
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The financial supremacy of New York city may not for 
a long time be seriously disputed, but there are indications that several 
of the interior cities are growing in banking power to an extent that 
is much reducing the preponderance of the great money centre of the 
United States. The sun of the system is not increasing in size in the 
same degree that many of its satellites are growing. That any of the 
latter will ever become too great to be influenced as now by the supe- 
rior force of the present centre, may be still in doubt. The country 
is, however, large enough and wealthy enough to contain more than 
one financial sun. 

In examining the case of European money markets, it is found 
that in the leading nations the financial and political centre is gener- 
ally in the same city. Paris, Berlin and London are all the political 
as well as the financial capitals of their respective countries. In the 
United States the political capital has a city for itself. No one of the 
great commercial centres adds anything to its greatness in that respect 
by being also a political capital. The revenues of the central Govern- 
ment, in their distribution at least, are received in appropriate pro- 
portions in all parts of the country. In the collection of internal 
revenue the same rule prevails. But in the collection of the revenue 
from customs, a preponderating part is drawn into the Treasury in 
New York city. It is questionable whether this is not a disadvantage 
to the financial interests of that city rather than otherwise. The 
customs on the importations received at this port are paid by checks 
on the banks, and these are collected by the Sub-Treasury through 
the clearing-house. These checks are offset by the checks in which 
the Treasury meets its expenditures, and which are received either 
directly or indirectly by the New York city banks. As a rule the 
Treasury draws more from the New York city banks than the latter 
draw from the Treasury, and it occurs not infrequently that the 
reserves of the banks are reduced in this way faster than they can be 
made good in the ordinary course of business. 

The resources of the New York banks are swelled by the deposit 
with them of large portions of the reserves of banks in other parts of 
the country. In the past twenty- five years there have been so many 
occasions in which the associated banks of New York have been 
placed by Government demands on them in a position where they 
could not freely meet the demands of their correspondents, that cau- 
tious banks in the interior now keep larger reserves at home whenever 
they have reason to anticipate unusual business demands. This is 
particularly noticeable in the larger interior cities, especially in 
Chicago. The deposits and clearings of the New York banks have 
not apparently been much affected. They still increase, but the real 
question is, do they increase as they would if there were no fears 
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excited by recurring stringencies in the money market in preventing 
which the banks seem to be able to exert themselves successfully. A 
correspondent bank keeps a balance in New York for various com- 
mercial reasons, among them that in emergencies it may receive 
accommodation by loan. There is no doubt that at times the ability 
of the New York banks to loan money to the interior has been crippled 
and at the very times too when such loans were the most needed. The 
country has increased in wealth and the deposits carried by the banks 
bear a greater proportion than ever to capital, but the New York city 
banks would probably show to-day deposits at least one-third larger 
had it not been for the unfortunate collapses and crises which seem to 
be a part of the present system. 

It is customary to place the blame of the sudden deficiencies which 
occur in the currency available in the central market to the locking 
up of money in the Treasury. This has no doubt been the principal 
cause in the past. There are indications, however, that other causes- 
have developed within the last year or two. The great development 
of combinations in railroads and manufacturing industries, make 
sudden drafts of cash for various purposes more frequent. In other 
words, the proportion of business which requires cash is increasing ae 
well as the business that can be handled by the clearing-house. The 
reserves heretofore regarded as adequate by the law and by the banks 
do not meet the demand as they once did. The banks not only keep 
their own reserves, but they hold those of trust companies and other 
financial institutions. The law years ago fixed twenty-five per cent, 
of demand liabilities as an adequate cash reserve to be held by the 
National banks of New York city. A legal limit thus fixed tends to 
cause alarm when it is trenched on and imparts a feeling of security 
when it is exceeded. Both the alarm and the security felt may be 
fictitious. 

The associated banks of New York have occupied the same rela- 
tion to the banks of the United States as the Bank of England and 
the Bank of France do to the banks in those countries. They hold 
the reserves which are first drawn on when any emergency arises. 
Since the growth of trust companies the strain on the reserves has 
increased. The great central banks of England and France keep 
much larger cash reserves than the associated banks of New York 
city and have in addition the privilege of issuing circulating notes, 
the Bank of England to a limited and the Bank of France to a prac- 
tically unlimited extent. 

The legislators who drafted the National Bank Act from the first 
recognized New York city as the natural financial centre of the coun- 
try, but they also established other centres of reserve which they hoped 
perhaps would in some measure compete with that centre. Twenty- 
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five per cent, cash reserve was thought to be sufficient. But of late 
years the inadequacy of this amount has been proved again and again. 
It is probable that if the minimum had been forty per cent, instead of 
twenty-five many of the crises which have occurred might have been 
prevented. 

An increase of the amount of reserve held would of course involve 
great changes in the methods of conducting business, and among 
other effects it would probably have driven many of the small institu- 
tions into consolidation, so that in the end the business would be con- 
centrated in a smaller number of banks. But whatever opinion may 
be held as to this, it seems certain that the strengthening of the 
reserves of the New York city banks would add to the general confi- 
dence in their ability to meet emergencies, which they seem at present 
unable to do satisfactorily. Unless something is done in this direc- 
tion, many banks will prefer to build up the interior reserve cities as 
rivals to New York, because the banks in these cities will not be 
exposed to as many unexpected drafts on their reserves. 



The adverse exchange rate prevailing almost steadily against 
the United States for some years past, despite enormous apparently 
favorable trade balances, has attracted the attention of students of 
the money market both in this country and elsewhere. Mr. Cornelis 
Rozenraad discussed the matter at considerable length and with 
marked ability before a meeting of the London Institute of Bankers 
in February — a report of the address having just come to hand in the 
“ Journal of the Institute.” That part of the address relating to the 
United States will be found in another part of this issue of the 
Magazine. 

While Mr. Rozenraad does not fail to take note of the difficulty 
in determining the actual balance of trade, owing to the large amount 
of what is now commonly called the invisible balance, he concludes 
that after making a fair allowance therefor, America should have 
drawn a considerable amount of gold from abroad in payment for 
the large volume of exports of products. That gold has not been 
imported to a greater extent Mr. Rozenraad attributes to the inelas- 
ticity in our currency system, and especially to the increase in the 
notes of the National banks. The gold that would have come to us 
with a proper monetary system has been kept away by the large 
quantity of silver and paper money filling the channels of circulation. 
Neither the National bank notes nor the silver being subject to gold 
redemption, there is no demand for gold for use in exchange for these 
two forms of currency. Except with respect to the gold certificates, 
the money of the country does not actually rest upon a gold founda- 
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tion. The silver certificates are based upon silver and the National 
bank notes are based upon the public debt, which of course must be 
perpetuated if the notes are to be continued, unless they are permitted 
to be issued on some other form of security. Although a purely gold 
currency is perhaps unnecessarily expensive, since it involves the 
locking up of a very large amount of capital, yet when account is 
taken of all the losses caused by the depreciation of the greenbacks, 
the disturbances caused by the silver policy of the country from 1878 
to 1893, and the costly method of issuing bank circulation based upon 
the public debt, the question arises whether after all it would not have 
been more economical, as it certainly would have been safer, to require 
that every dollar of paper should have been secured by an ample fund 
of gold. This is substantially the policy adopted in England since the 
Bank Act of 1844. Perhaps such a system would not afford sufficient 
elasticity in a country like the United States; but if ordinarily banks 
were allowed to issue a dollar of their circulating notes for every dollar 
of gold held, and a further amount subject to a tax, the needed elastic- 
ity would be supplied. The retirement of the greenbacks and the bond- 
secured bank notes would provide a vacuum which gold would readily 
come forward to fill, and the gold thus obtained could be used as a 
basis for circulation. 

The issuing of bank circulation secured by gold would tend to 
prevent the exportation of the gold produced by our own mines and 
would, in times of exceptional demands for money, operate to attract 
gold from abroad. A bank at present desiring to issue $100,000 of 
its notes must invest more than that sum in Government bonds, 
whereas if compelled to put up gold instead of bonds, only an amount 
equal to the circulation would be required, and this requirement could 
be slightly modified to permit of elasticity provided a light tax were 
imposed sufficient to prevent undue expansion. 

Bank notes based on an adequate gold reserve could not be 
attacked on the score of safety, at least, whatever other objection 
might be urged against them. Any currency that is as good as a 
Bank of England note or a United States gold certificate has some- 
thing substantial in its favor. 



The balance of trade between this country and other nations 
is no longer easy to determine with anything approaching exactness. 
Time was when it was considered a simple matter to explain just what 
was done with the proceeds of our exports, and these explanations 
were more or less borne out by the export or import of specie. In 
fact, the movement of specie being known, one might almost work 
back and determine the amount of the exports. But ever since such 
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a thing as a trade balance was conceived of in economic science, the 
problem of unraveling its mysteries has been growing more confused. 
This must be due to the closer trade relations that now exist among 
nations, and to the ease with which capital can be transferred from 
one country to another. When each nation was as much on its guard 
in its business relations against the hostility of all the others as it was 
in its political relations, there were frequent settlements for fear undue 
advantage might be taken. When everything connected with the 
old transaction was squared, then a new one began. Now, however, 
international trade is conducted with almost the same freedom as 
domestic trade and in domestic trade no one seems to care just what 
balance comes to the advantage, say of one State, as compared with 
other States. The nations of the earth, at least those of high com- 
mercial standing in their business relations, are becoming more like 
the States of the United States. The capitalists of each nation invest 
freely in any or all of the others according to the facility with which 
they can evade taxation or receive advantage from the state of the 
money market. 

As there is no way in which the statistics of this world’s business 
can be determined, there is of course no way of arriving at any accu- 
rate conclusion as to the results of it. This gradual advance toward 
homogeneity in the world’s business is a natural phase of evolution. 
The movement of gold seems to depend less on its use for the pay- 
ment of balances than upon the necessity the great banking institu- 
tions of the world are under of maintaining suitable reserves. 



In discussing the advantages of different methods of bank- 
ing it is often lost sight of that there are at least two points of view 
from which the subject is looked at. A banking system may be en- 
tirely satisfactory and safe from the standpoint of the bank manager 
and stockholder, and it may be far from a success in furnishing bank- 
ing facilities to the general public. 

Under systems where a few banks have practically a monopoly of 
the banking business, where new capital can not enter except through 
existing banks, the accommodations enjoyed by the public are apt to 
be stunted. The opportunities to obtain good dividends on the cap- 
ital employed are so good that only the best accounts are accepted and 
only the very best customers can obtain loans. There is no competi- 
tion which seeks out and encourages small accounts, and is willing 
to accommodate small borrowers. Such a business is a fine one from 
the standpoint of the banker, and as the smallest possible risk is taken, 
such a system is, as a rule, safe. Under it, however, the masses of 
small depositors or borrowers seldom come directly to the banks. 
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They deal with the capitalists of greater wealth who act as middle- 
men between the banks and the great majority of the public. 

On the other hand, where competition in banking is perfectly free, 
the system entails more risk and labor on the banker, but it extends 
greater and cheaper accommodations to the public. It is on account 
of this free competition among bankers that the people of the United 
States enjoy greater facilities in obtaining money cheaply than in al- 
most any other country in the world. 

There may be many defects in our banking system. It may be 
deficient in its use of some forms of credit, but it is undoubtedly true 
that loans at reasonable rates of interest can be obtained by almost 
anyone who has evidence of ability to obtain the money to repay the 
loan either from future earnings or future productions. There is no 
form of productive enterprise that can not obtain the banking assis- 
tance it needs. The system or lack of system in the United States 
comprising National, State, private, Savings banks, trust companies 
and other financial offices, is indicative of a specialization in the bus- 
iness which has been developed in response to the actual wants of the 
public. From the standpoint of the banker there is too much compe- 
tition and, owing to this, too little chance for profit. But the pros- 
perity of the country and the general contentment of the people with 
the banks as they are indicates that from the standpoint of the gen- 
eral public the banking system is a success. There is a power of 
adaptability in it which makes the banks at the money centres capable 
of taking care of the largest transactions, while the banks in the re- 
moter parts do not suffer the smallest chances of dealing to escape 
their notice. 

In considering any improvements or so-called reforms, it is well 
to investigate the effect they will have. Will they benefit the banker 
with no corresponding benefit to the public ? Will they expose the 
public to greater risks ? 

The great question in bank legislation is to obtain greater elas- 
ticity in the circulation of money. The volume of the circulating 
medium, composed at present of National bank notes, Government 
notes, certificates based on coin, and coin, has not the necessary qual- 
ities to increase or diminish in volume with any sufficient correspon- 
dence to the requirements of business. Under present methods al- 
lowed by law, the available supply of cash is either too great, when 
the interest rates are abnormally low, and unsafe speculation is en- 
couraged, or it is insufficient or impossible to obtain except at 
excessive rates. These repeated fluctuations are the bane of regular 
business enterprise. Such capability for expansion and contraction as 
is possessed by the present paper currency bears no reasonable rela- 
tion to business wants. 
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As a remedy it is proposed to grant to the National banks directly, 
and through their power to become National banks to the State and 
private banks indirectly, the power to issue what is called an asset 
currency, or rather a currency based on the general credit of the bank. 
The proposition is to grant this privilege to a limited degree without 
immediately interfering with the present currency based on bonds. 
The Fowler bill, which embodies this plan, made every possible 
provision for the safety of such circulation. If its provisions were in 
force, the National bank circulation of the country would bear a 
strong analogy to the note issues of the Bank of England, partly 
based on Government bonds and partly on the gold reserve. The 
Bank of France, however, affords the best example of a purely asset 
currency. The Bank is expected to redeem these notes in specie at 
all times. But the possibility of specie redemption is not the main 
basis of the credit and security of these notes. The main basis of 
their security is that they represent the actual ownership of the mate- 
rials and products of the country, the evidences of such ownership 
being held as collateral by the Bank. The note issues of the Bank of 
France are permitted on the general principle that they are a neces- 
sary means of effecting the interchange of materials and products 
among citizens engaged in business. The first object of the Bank is 
to encourage business, and that it does so to a greater extent than 
most banks is pointed out in an article reprinted in the April Maga- 
zine from the London “Statist.” Evidences of ownership of prop- 
erty, whether commercial bills or warehouse receipts, are discounted 
by the Bank, and the customers receive its notes with which they 
may effect among themselves such exchanges as they desire. When 
the demand is great the Bank increases its issues, and when it falls off 
the notes flow back to the Bank in payment of the discounted bills, or 
to take up other evidences of the ownership of property. No bill is 
too small for discount, and the Bank takes every pains to encourage 
the small dealer and place him on an equal footing with his wealthi- 
est compatriot. The Bank has never failed to meet all demands and 
has never suspended specie payments except on occasions of univer- 
sal national calamity. 

It must be allowed that the banks of the United States under nor- 
mal conditions extend to the people of this country banking facilities 
equal to those enjoyed by the Bank of France, in that the smallest as 
well as the largest dealer may find a bank which will look after his 
interests. But they are restricted in a particular where the Bank of 
France has ample power. Nor would it perhaps be safe to grant to 
several thousand small institutions a privilege which can so safely be 
exercised by a powerful financial institution like the Bank of France. 
But, as has been stated, the issue of an asset currency by our banks 
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is proposed to a restricted extent only, which will insure safety while 
yielding some of the advantages to business men here which the busi- 
ness men of France receive from their bank. 

It has been shown heretofore in this Magazine that under the 
Fowler bill, which provides for the issue of asset currency in a cer- 
tain proportion to capital, that the bulk of this currency would prob- 
ably be issued by the banks of the largest capital, at those monetary 
centres where the fluctuations in available cash are soonest and most 
severely felt. Temptation to use the privilege for fraud is reduced to 
the greatest extent possible under a law which grants equal privilege 
to all banks whether great or small. 

On the whole, when the project of the issue of asset currency is 
considered from the two standpoints mentioned at the beginning of 
this article, it seems clear that it will bring much greater advantages 
to the business public than to the banks. The latter will not be so 
greatly benefited by the direct profit on circulation, but will be indi- 
rectly helped by the greater safety and facility which the possession 
of the privilege will enable them to enjoy. 

It is not believed that with the great volume of Government notes 
and certificates outstanding, there will be much inducement to the 
banks to issue asset currency when business conditions are normal. 
It will be held in reserve, especially by the large central banks, and 
used more as an emergency currency. Any provisions which will aid 
in making such a result more certain should be added to the bill even 
if thereby the privilege of asset currency should on the surface seem 
to be made less valuable to the banks. Their compensation will be 
evolved from greater stability in the available money and the conse- 
quent increased prosperity of the business public. 



The prospective consolidation, or according to the latest 
phraseology, the merger, of the National Bank of Commerce with the 
Western National Bank is another step towards the great institution 
which may eventually have the power to regulate and keep in check 
the many diverse elements which altogether contribute to make the 
banking power of the United States greater than that of any country 
in the world. By a late report the deposits of the National Bank of 
Commerce were $53,000,000 and those of the Western National 
$54,000,000. The combined institution will have a capital of $20,000,- 
000. The combined deposits will be about the same as those of the 
National City Bank. 

The strongest supporters of a bank currency based on assets 
recognize that the safety of such a currency would be greatly 
strengthened if its issue could be confined to a few strong banks. It 
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is not probable that the tendency to build up stronger institutions 
than have answered the purpose heretofore is due to any desire to 
prepare for the issue of currency, although the possession of large 
capital would give great advantage in this respect. The large bank 
is required to meet large transactions and secondarily to give stability 
to the money market at critical times. But it will require other 
mergers to produce an institution having from its capital and resources 
the same ratio of influence to the banking power of the United States 
as exists between the Bank of England and the banking power of 
Great Britain or between the Bank of France and the banking power 
of that country. The New York associated banks have heretofore 
by their united action averted or palliated serious monetary troubles. 
The control of the clearing-house action and policy rests with the 
membership, through committees chosen. When the clearing-house 
was first organized the banks composing the membership were more 
equal in capital and resources. This equality is being lost. There 
are several institutions whose financial strength greatly preponderates 
over that of the majority of their associates. It is not unreasonable 
to think that the greater the bank the greater must be its influence in 
controlling the policy of the association. If mergers continue it is not 
impossible that a bank may be ultimately formed so preponderating 
in the operations of the money market, that its advice may dictate the 
action to be taken at any given crisis. This will not necessarily be 
an evil. It may be said that the other banks in the clearing-house 
association will always be greater than any one bank. It will, how- 
ever, be very difficult to unite them in any serious opposition. Even 
if one bank should acquire such preponderance as to be able to dictate 
the general policy, it is highly improbable that the power will be used 
other than wisely. Such a bank would have without legislation and 
unconnected with politics functions very similar to those which might 
be exercised by a central bank authorized by Congress. In fact, an 
aggregation growing up under the National Banking Law would 
probably be without the restrictions Congress would impose when 
creating by a special statute a central bank of the same magnitude. 
Perhaps the average banks would prefer to see the leadership, if there 
must be leadership, in the hands of an institution which has grown up 
spontaneously in response to business demands rather than in those of 
a new central institution created by special statute. 

Along the line of development indicated by mergers the clearing- 
house will become less influential as the representative of all the asso- 
ciates and will be more and more an instrument in the hands of one 
or two large banks to whom the smaller institutions will turn for 
assistance and guidance in times of crisis. There arises also some 
question whether the organization originally intended for banks of 
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moderate size will prove efficient in institutions of so much greater 
resources. These large banks become practically banks for holding 
the balances of smaller banks and other corporations. They do not 
care for individual accounts unless of large size. But there is no rea- 
son to believe that any institution will push the exclusion of small 
accounts to an extreme. Every bank has specialties in its business 
from which the chief part of its profits are derived. It is one of the 
advantages of the freedom of the banking business in the United 
States that there is hardly any variety of financial business but can 
find some bank to give the necessary facilities. Even if the large 
banks prefer large accounts there need be no fear but that the small 
accounts will find banks to take care of them. 

The developments going on in banking circles, as new business 
requirements manifest themselves, show the vitality of the system 
and its capability to take care of itself without legislation. The sys- 
tem is only checked in its development by the restrictions which pre- 
vent the employment of devices to supplement those now used in the 
transfer of their credit. These restrictions now prevent the use of 
either promissory notes, checks or certificates of deposit beyond a cer- 
tain point. If full power were given to use either one of these de- 
vices, the main obstacle to the usefulness of the banks to the great- 
est extent would be removed. 



The fixed reserve required by the banking laws is declared to 
be antiquated and practically useless, by a Cashier of one of the city 
banks, in a communication published elsewhere in this issue of the 
Magazine. He states that the banks, instead of seeking to compel 
the trust companies to keep a fixed reserve, might better consider 
whether the laws relating to reserves should not be modified or per- 
haps repealed altogether. 

In Canada and Great Britain no specific reserve is required by 
law to be held against deposits, it being considered probable that 
prudent bankers will make whatever provision may be necessary to 
preserve their solvency. It has been found in practice that this is so. 

However, there is a great difference between the banking systems 
of the countries named and that prevailing in the United States, and 
it would perhaps not be safe to permit the same latitude to the numer- 
ous small independent banks as is accorded to the great central banks 
of Great Britain and Canada. Lack of close affiliation and co-opera- 
tion among the banks of the United States renders the reserve prob- 
lem much more difficult here than in the other countries named. 

Whatever may be the conclusion of the controversy between the 
banks and the trust companies, it is not likely that the present re- 
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serve requirements for the banks will be greatly relaxed. Belief 
will, however, be afforded by a more liberal interpretation of the re- 
serve requirements in times of exceptional pressure in the money 
markets. 



The demand for railway and industrial securities on 
the part of the investing public has fallen off somewhat of late. 
These securities have been characterized as undigested, a term which 
seems to indicate that the power of the public to absorb new invest- 
ments has been weakened. 

The highest authorities are divided as to the reason for this falling 
off in demand. The optimistic ones claim that the securities involved 
are sound and represent actual values. Others see in them the lia- 
bility of future trouble to the syndicates and others who are now car- 
rying them. It is believed, however, that some of the difficulty in 
finding permanent places for these securities in the investment market 
is due to the same causes that have reduced the prices of Government 
stocks. This is the demand for moneyed capital to place in enter- 
prises promising for a time greater returns than can be obtained from 
these securities. The era of prosperity has inspired so much confi- 
dence in the prospects of profits in a variety of industrial pursuits 
promising great profits, that securities have been thrown on the mar- 
ket to obtain the money. When these enterprises have been pushed 
to a conclusion, investments bringing more moderate returns will again 
be sought. Nevertheless there is danger that some of this confidence 
in great profits to arise from individual or corporate enterprise may 
be misplaced, and that the money obtained by selling securities or 
borrowed upon them may not be so easily recovered from later tem- 
porary investments. 

There has been a noticeable flow of money from the East to the 
West, and rates are lower in the latter locality. There is no doubt 
that the success of the great business activity now manifesting itself 
in all parts of the country, and especially in the West, depends very 
greatly on the crops. The prospects are, no doubt, very favorable 
for this time of year, but it must be recollected that many contingen- 
cies may arise to darken these prospects before the crops can be har- 
vested. 

Without being pessimistic, it is impossible to accept all the bright 
prophecies of the future which are made at the present time. There 
are many elements of the financial situation which, while they should 
not give rise to serious apprehension, should inspire caution. The 
large amount of unabsorbed securities is only one sign that should 
lead to caution. The low rates for money in the West point to the 
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fact that more money has been taken to that quarter in anticipation 
of its profitable employment than can as yet find such employment. 
The merger decision, too, while it has apparently been rendered in 
accordance with what seems the popular belief in regard to combina- 
tions, has without doubt created a distrust for the class of securities 
placed on the market under trust auspices. When there is abundance 
of money and at the same time a belief on the part of the holders of it 
that they ought to have high rates for its use, the effect on the finan- 
cial situation is the same as if it was locked up by distrust. There 
seems to be such a confidence inspired by the increase of prices, that 
those who command money prefer to let it lie idle rather than to take 
rates of interest they would have been glad to get a year ago. This 
condition of things cannot, however, last very long. Those who are 
disappointed in getting five and six per cent, for their money will 
soon be willing to take less for it. 

What is really the situation in this respect will probably be shown 
within a month or so. If some of these syndicate investments are 
not sought for by the public in a reasonable time it will indicate that 
a better use has been found for money. The securities will then have 
to be carried longer by their present holders, perhaps until the end of 
the active business season. If these summer investments turn out 
well, and the crops are a success, it may be hoped that most of the 
securities now called undigested will cease to be so. 



The prospects for currency legislation at the next session 
of Congress are apparently improving. In a recent speech at Quincy, 
111., President Roosevelt referred to the necessity of enacting some 
measure that would afford greater elasticity to the currency, and a 
meeting of the sub-comjnittee of the Finance Committee of the Sen- 
ate will shortly undertake the preparation of a bill having this object 
in view. 

Although these indications of interest in the subject are promis- 
ing, it is by no means certain that any measure will become a law at 
the next session. It would not be surprising, however, if the matter 
is merely brought forward for discussion and carried over to the cam- 
paign next year. There is grave doubt of the political wisdom of 
such a preceding, however, for banking is not an issue calculated to 
arouse popular enthusiasm, as Henry Clay learned in his memo- 
rable contest with General Jackson. Any law that could be enacted 
by the next Congress would come too late to be of much use for mar- 
keting this season’s crops, and therefore too late for the dominant 
party to derive any prestige from the operation of the law that would 
constitute political capital for the 1904 canvass. 
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The decision of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals, in what is 
known as the merger case, serves to explain the scope and effect of the Sher- 
man anti-trust law of 1890, and to bring the real issues involved plainly 
before the public. Hitherto cases brought under the law named, or under 
the anti-trust laws of States, have seemed to be confused and indefinite with 
no clear-cut issues, because of the obstacles that seemed to be purposely 
thrown in the way of obtaining information. In the case of the Northern 
Securities Company there seems to be no difficulty in establishing the purpose 
and status of the company and recognizing its powers. The company was 
avowedly formed for the purpose of holding under one direction the stock of 
the Great Northern and Northern Pacific railways, not, however, to prevent 
competition but to acquire secure and permanent control. 

Of course, where two roads are controlled by the same direction, the reduc- 
tion or even effacement of competition might follow, but this might not be 
the object principally desired. Conditions had arisen under which no direc- 
tion could feel that they were in such possession of the road as might warrant 
them in pursuing a liberal policy of management and improvement. As long 
as the stock of a railroad might be bought up with more or less secrecy by 
adventurous capitalists, no control could be secure or permanent. A railroad 
thus made the game of stock operators, stood every chance of deteriorating 
from neglect of its real interests. 

If such a corporation as the Northern Securities Company had been used 
to hold the stock of one road only instead of the stock of two, the charge of 
suppression of competition would have been without the pretense of base and 
the real beneficence of the move both to the stockholders and management 
would have been conspicuous. 

The court held that the holding of the stock of the two railroad com- 
panies engaged in inter-State commerce and natural competitors, by the 
Northern Securities Company, did either suppress competition or rendered it 
possible to do so. 

Perhaps the object sought to be attained, that is the preventing the pur- 
chase of stock in favor of those who wished to supersede the existing con- 
trol, or perhaps only desired to extort money from the existing management, 
might be reached by having an organization for the sole purpose of control- 
ling the stock of each important railroad company. 

It seems plain that this decision may be upheld in so far as it enjoins the 
Northern Securities Company from holding and dealing in the stock of one 
of the railroads involved, but that there is ground for questioning the injunc- 
tion preventing it from holding and dealing in the stock of one of the com- 
panies. If a company in the nature of a trust company is willing to exchange 
its shares for the shares of another corporation of a different kind so as to 
control and become the virtual owner of the last corporation, it appears to be 
beneficial to the interests of all concerned that such a transaction may be sus- 
tained on the grounds of public policy. 
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The history of railway corporations indicates that the individuals who 
have contributed to the railway stock have been usually more unprotected 
than any class of investors. The owners of railway shares have been victims 
of all kinds of fraud and mismanagement. Any device by which the owner 
of a railroad stock may feel secure in his investment cannot fail in the end to 
encourage the building of lines and thus to keep up the spirit of competition. 
The building of new lines has been discouraged by the experience of hosts of 
stockholders in the old ones. 

Although the Northern Securities Company, by being the virtual owner 
in trust of two roads, may incidentally suppress competition between them, 
yet by showing a way in which the smallest investor in railroad shares may 
obtain safety in his investment, investments in railroad stocks by the general 
public will be encouraged and competition fostered by the inducement to 
build new lines where they may be needed. 

As a question of fact, it does not seem clear that the merger of two par- 
allel roads, traversing the country in the same direction at a reasonable dis- 
tance from each other, in a trust which can control both, necessarily suppresses 
competition in a way to render either of the roads less serviceable to the 
general public. In the local business of each of these roads through consid- 
erable distances there can be no possible competition, and at any point except 
at the terminals it might be difficult to show whether there was competition 
or not. If there is competition between the roads, then the merger of them 
under one management might suppress this competition, but where from the 
nature of the situation there can be no competition, how can the single owner- 
ship of the two roads infringe on the law of 1890? 

It is believed that there is much more in this merger case than appears 
either in the briefs of the Government or the defense. Before a final decision 
is made the rights not only of the public who look to the railways for service 
should be considered, but also the rights of the investing public, who place 
their money in railway securities. Where such investments are liable to 
attack by combinations of capital, there should be some way by which they 
may defend themselves by similar combinations. Such corporations as the 
Northern Securities Company, whatever their effect incidentally may be on 
competition, tend to secure the stability of railway investments. 



For a Flexible Currency. — In an address delivered at Quincy, 111., 
on April 29, President Roosevelt said : 

“ Our currency laws recently have been improved by specific declarations intended to 
secure permanency of values. But this does not imply that these laws may not be still fur- 
ther improved and strengthened. It is well-nigh universally admitted that our currency 
system is wanting in elasticity ; that is, the volume does not respond to the varying needs 
of the country as a whole, nor to the varying needs of different localities. 

Our people scarcely need to be reminded that grain-raising communities require a larger 
volume of currency at harvest time than during the summer months. The same principle 
applies to every industry, to every community. Our currency laws need such modification 
as will insure the parity of every dollar coined or issued by the Government, and such ex- 
pansion and contraction of our currency as will promptly and automatically respond to 
all the varying demands of commerce. Permanent Increases would be dangerous ; perma- 
nent contraction ruinous ; but the needed elasticity must be brought about by provisions 
which will permit both contraction and expansion as the varying needs of the several com- 
munities and business Interests may require.” 
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PLAN FOR RETIRING THE GREENBACKS AND PRO- 
VIDING AN ELASTIC CURRENCY. 



The currency system, holding as it does such close relationship to public 
and private credit, forms a fabric so sensitive in its nature that any proposi- 
tion to reform its controlling laws should not secure enactment by the vote of 
a mere majority of Congress, and so be subject to possible change at each 
incoming administration; but it is of vital importance that the ultimate plan 
be one that shall receive not only the unqualified approval of a large majority 
of our legislators, but also the hearty endorsement of the country at large. 
Upon no other basis may we hope for such a disposition of the question as 
shall survive for more than a season. 

A proposition to revise any of the existing laws at once raises such a mul- 
titude of questions as to possible and probable results, that anything one may 
say upon the subject must be regarded somewhat in the light of discussion. 
It must be admitted, however, that for the permanent establishment and 
proper protection of any plan it is primarily necessary to overcome sectional 
differences and to embrace such provisions therein as will, to a degree, unify 
the East, South and West, irrespective of party affiliations, in the support of 
the measure in its complete form. And again, it is argued that the present is 
a most auspicious time for the enactment of a proper law — certainly before 
another financial crisis finds us with the Government gold demand obligations 
still outstanding and largely unprotected. 

The suggestions here submitted are outlined with the special view of retir- 
ing permanently the United States notes, and of utilizing the credit of the 
Federal Government in certain currency operations (when the use of that 
credit is necessary) in such a manner that the people of the country at large 
shall themselves receive some of the benefits that may be derived from such 
operations. 

To accomplish this it is proposed that by a gradual process the Government 
shall sell its interest-bearing bonds, so securing a supply of gold which, when 
added to the special gold reserve in the division of issue and redemption, will 
furnish funds for the complete retirement of the United States notes, and 
then, by lending its credit to its conservative communities upon deposits of 
county bonds bearing a low rate of interest (issued under certain restrictions 
and limitations as hereinafter particularly set forth), use such deposits of 
connty bonds as the basis for an issue of currency to take the place of the 
present issue of greenbacks. At the same time it is proposed to make certain 
provisions whereby the banks may be enabled to furnish a limited additional 
amount of currency, of an elastic character, without making too radical a 
change in the present laws, and also to embody certain desirable revisions in 
the existing system along lines somewhat similar to what has already been 
suggested in that direction. 

It must ever be borne in mind that the United States notes are promises 
to pay ; that they were not issued with the idea that they should be continued 
2 
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in circulation beyond the time when the Government should be in a position, 
financially, to redeem them; and that they are in reality an unliquidated 
debt of the United States. The aim, therefore, should be to accomplish the 
complete retirement of the issue at the smallest possible cost compatible with 
safety and sound finance. 

Realizing that an issue of interest-bearing bonds with which to pay off the 
non-interest-bearing demand obligations would meet with strong opposition 
from many quarters, by reason of the resulting increase in the annual interest 
charge to be paid out of the public revenue, it becomes necessary, in case the 
selling of interest-bearing bonds be an important feature of the plan, to make 
provision whereby an increase in revenue may be secured from entirely new 
sources with which to meet the interest on the bonds sold so long as they 
run, and to provide a fund for the final redemption thereof without burden- 
ing the Federal Government therewith. 

While many financiers, economists and students of the monetary situation 
may feel well assured that the privilege to banks of issuing currency upon 
general assets could be conferred without risk, it is hardly possible that the 
public at large would take kindly to such a proposition. Such a scheme is so 
far removed in principle from the system that has become a part of our 
national life that one may well falter at a proposal to educate the people up 
to a realizing sense of the safety of the measure. The popular demand that 
all forms of money shall be equally acceptable in every corner of the country, 
and that the Government of the people shall continue in control of the cur- 
rency of the people, must be recognized and respected. The criticism that 
bond-secured currency is too good because it is acceptable everywhere, and 
therefore is not continuously presented for redemption, will not receive popu- 
lar endorsement. But it will be generally held that there can be no danger 
in keeping our currency beyond question absolutely secure. Bond-secured 
currency has the advantage of having proven its efficiency and safety, while 
the desirability of the proposed form of credit currency to be issued by over 
4,000 banks is still untried. The fact remains, however, that some provision 
must be made to care for the varying demand for circulating medium. 

Concerning the provisions herein suggested for the deposits with the 
National banks of public moneys and the accumulations of the general 
redemption reserve, it must always be remembered that these depositaries are 
operated under national charters and are therefore at all times subject to 
Federal supervision and control ; so that any possible risk is reduced to the 
minimum. It must therefore be acknowledged that the deposit by the banks 
of specific collaterals as security for regular Government deposits will not be 
nearly so important as for the guarantee of the currency. 

Outline of thb Proposed Plan. 

To embody in a bill such features as will in a general way meet the sev- 
eral demands of the various interests involved, the following outline is sug- 
gested (sections 5153, 2 and 3 being modifications of the Aldrich bill) : 

Be it enacted , etc. y That section flfry one hundred and fifty-three of the Revised Statutes 
is hereby amended to read as follows : 

Sec. 5153. All National banking associations, designated for that purpose by th Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, shall be depositaries of public money, under such regulations h may 
be prescribed by the Secretary ; and they may also be employed as financial agents of the 
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Government ; and they shall perform all such reasonable duties, as depositaries of public 
moneys and financial agents of the Government, as may be required of them. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury may deposit in such designated depositaries public money received 
from all sources, in excess of $50,000,000, which amount shall be reserved as a working 
balance, and shall require such depositaries to give satisfactory security, as hereinafter 
authorized, for the safe-keeping and prompt payment of the public money so deposited with 
them and for the faithful performance of their duties as financial agents of the Government. 
The Secretary of the Treasury shall demand and accept as additional security for the safe- 
keeping of public moneys deposited with National banking associations, as herein author- 
ized, such bonds or other interest paying evidences of indebtedness as he may, at his 
discretion, deem sufficient to amply protect the same. The Secretary of the Treasury may 
accept such securities in such proportions as he may from time to time determine, and he 
may at any time require the deposit of additional securities, or require any depositary to 
change the character of the securities already on deposit. All securities so deposited shall 
be actually owned by the bank so depositing. National banking associations having on 
deposit public moneys shall pay to the United States for the use thereof interest at the rate 
of one per centum per annum, which interest shall be paid into the general redemption re- 
serve hereinafter provided ; and all public moneys in any depositary shall be payable on 
demand upon the draft of the Treasurer of the United States. The United States shall, for 
the repayment of such deposits, have the same lien as any other depositor on the assets of 
banks in which public moneys are deposited, but such lien shall be subject to the claim of 
the certificates of deposit, as set forth in section 11 and also subject to the note issue of any 
such bank, as provided in section 10 ; but the securities deposited with the Secretary of the 
Treasury for the safe-keeping of such moneys shall be sold before the said lien is enforced 
and the proceeds applied to the discharge of said lien to the extent of the proceeds of sale. 
Provided, that such deposits in any one bank shall not exceed thirty (80) per cent, of the 
amount of the capital and surplus of any such bank. 

Sec 2. That the two per centum bonds of the United States authorized by the act enti- 
tle! “ An act to provide for the construction of acanal connecting the waters of the Atlantic 
and Pacific Oceans, ” approved June twenty-eighth, nineteen hundred and two, that shall be 
issued to provide the funds appropriated by the third section of said act, and for the other 
expenditures authorized therein, shall be entitled to all the rights and privileges given by 
law to the two per centum bonds issued uuder the provisions of the act entitled 44 An act to 
define and fix the standard of value, to maintain the parity of all forms of mouey issued or 
coined by the United States, to refund the public debt, and for other purposes,’* approved 
March fourteenth, nineteen hundred. 

Sec. 3 That section three of the act approved June twentieth, eighteen hundred and 
seveniy-four, entitled 44 An act fixing the amount of United Srates notes, providing for a 
redistribution of the National bank currency, and for other purposes,” be, and the same Is 
hereby, amended by adding at the end thereof the followtn t proviso : 

Provided , That the Secretary of the Treasury may, in hisdis* retion, retain in the general 
fund of the Treasury National bank notes received in the ordinary course of business or 
presented to the Treasurer of the U dted States as hereinbefore provided, and pay out such 
of them as may be fit for circulation for any of the obligations of the Government, except- 
ing only the principal and interest o! the public debt. 

8eo 4. The Secretary of the Treasury shall set aside for the retirement of that amount 
of United States notes the gol > coin now held in the division of issue and redemption, viz., 
$150,000,000; this sum shall be supplemented from time to time by the sale, for gold, of 
United States gold bonds to the amount of $195,000,000 ; this total sum of $345,000,000 * shall 
be used in the redemption of the eu Ire outstanding amount of United States notes. Of said 
notes $150,000,000 shall be cancelled at such times and in such amounts as shall be direc ed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, and the balance of $195,000,000 from time to time In 
amounts equal to sixty-five p*-r cent, or the issues of t ew currency notes hereinafter provi- 
ded for. 



* While the records show the amount of United States notes still outstanding to be $846,- 
681,016, it Is well known that lar e amounts have been destroyed, so that the provision above 
made will surely be more than ample. 
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This operation would completely remove this issue, which to-day stands 
as a constant menace to all credit, public and private. 

(As the Treasury notes of 1890 are being rapidly retired in the ordinary 
course of Treasury transactions, by their conversion into silver currency, that 
issue is not taken into consideration in this paper.) 

The United States bonds to be sold for gold shall ran for forty years (optional after 
thirty years), bearing interest at the rate of two per cent. Principal and interest payable 
in gold coin. Should the said $195,000,000 of United States bonds, or any portion thereof, 
be sold at a premium, the additional gold so received shall be turned into the general 
redemption reserve hereinafter provided. 

Obtaining Revenue to Pay the Principal and Interest op the 

Bonds. 

Having, as above suggested, accomplished the final redemption of the 
total issue of United States notes, it becomes necessary to secure an independ- 
ent obligation that shall produce a revenue sufficient for the payment of the 
annual interest upon the bonds sold for gold; also to provide for the final 
payment of the principal of said bonds when due without cost to the general 
Government. It is therefore proposed that : 

Sec. 5. The department of issue and redemption shall receive from the proper county 
authorities deposits of legally authorized county bonds issued either to retire existing indebt- 
edness (when the stipulated security is ample to meet the provisions hereinafter set forth) 
or to obtain fresh funds, or both, payable, principal and interest, in gold coin, and bearing 
interest at the rate of two per cent, per annum. 

The said bonds shall be uniform in character, and shall be restricted to counties that 
shall not have defaulted during the previous ten years, and the entire issue of any county 
shall be limited to an amount equal to seven per cent, of the last regular valuation of tax- 
able property of such county and not exceeding $15 per capita. The bonds shall be a first 
lien upon all property owned by the issuing county, shall comprise the entire Indebtedness 
of the county, and shall be authorized by a vote by ballot. They shall provide for a sink- 
ing fund and for the control and restricted investment of the same ; shall make provision 
for an approved system of periodical examination of accounts and funds and for the pub- 
lication of a report thereon ; shall contain a clause authorizing and requiring certain desig- 
nated officials, in event of any default in interest or sinking fund obligations, to levy and 
collect a tax sufficient to pay in full all delinquencies with added costs ; and further shall 
provide that, should the State within which any issuing county lies enact new laws through 
which the contract of said county may be weakened or modified, the bonds shall, by reason 
thereof, become at once due and payable, principal and interest, and collectible by law 
The expenditure of the proceeds of such bonds shall be restricted to the erection of proper 
school houses ; to the extension and improvement of present school property or the refund- 
ing of existing indebtedness of like character (where the margin of security is ample pro- 
tection for the issue), or to the improvement of public roads and bridges, all under Govern- 
ment supervision as hereinafter more particularly set forth. 

These county bonds shall be redeemable in five installments of twenty per cent, each, the 
first installment at the end of thirty-two years, the second at the end of thirty-four years, 
the third at the end of thirty-six years, the fourth at the end of thirty-eight years, and the 
fifth at the end of forty years from the date of issue. The total issue of said bonds shall be 
limited to $800,000,000. The right to issue said bonds for this purpose shall be restricted to 
counties having a population, according to the then last United States census, of not less 
than 3,000 nor more than 60,000, at least fifty per cent, of whom shall reside outside of 
municipalities of 8,000 population or over. 

Against the county bonds deposited under the plan, the department of issue and redemp- 
tion shall issue and deliver to the proper authorities of the issuing counties new currency 
notes to the amount of the par value of said bonds. 
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Thus, through the operation of the plan to its full limit, there would be 
distributed among the conservative rural counties the sum of $300,000,000 in 
the new currency notes. 

These new currency notes shall be the direct obligations of the United States, express- 
ing on their face in unmistakable terms that they shall be ultimately redeemed in gold, but 
that currently they shall be convertible into gold or silver at the option of the Government. 

Ordinarily these notes shall be exchanged for gold on demand, as herein- 
after provided for, the option to be exercised, if at all, only in times of emer- 
gency when gold may, for temporary reasons, be practically unobtainable. 

They shall be a “ legal tender at their nominal value for all debts and dues, public and 
private, except where otherwise stipulated in the contract, and receivable for all govern- 
mental dues except for duties on imports,” and each series thereof shall set forth the name 
of the particular county whose bonds are held as security therefor. These notes shall be 
issued in denominations of five dollars and less. 

This issue of $300,000,000 of notes payable in gold at the option of the 
Government, and secured by deposit of county bonds, would practically take 
the place of the $345,000,000 of greenbacks that have no independent depos- 
ited collateral and which are payable in gold on demand. 

As the various counties deposit their bonds under the plan, and receive 
the currency notes due them, the Government shall sell for gold its bonds to 
an amount equal at par to sixty-five per cent, of the deposits of said county 
bonds, the proceeds from such sale to be deposited with the department of 
issue and redemption for the purpose of redeeming the United States notes, 
as above set forth. 

Additional Bank-Note Circulation. 

For the purpose of encouraging bank-note circulation, and of meeting in 
a measure the demand for a more elastic currency, and especially to encourage 
note issue by the smaller National banks (generally located in rural commu- 
nities) and so relieve the frequent stringency at certain periods, it is proposed: 

Sec. 6. The present five per cent, redemption fund shall be reduced to three per cent, 
and also that 

Sec. 7. Any National banking association maintaining circulating notes secured by 
United States bonds to an amount equal to sixty per cent, of its full paid capital, may issue 
additional similar notes to the extent of the remaining forty per cent, of its capital. To 
secure such additional note issue (in excess of those based upon Government bonds), the 
bank shall deposit with the Secretary of the Treasury approved bonds of States, counties 
and municipalities at their par value, and also the mortgage pr collateral trust bonds already 
Issued of any dividend-paying railroad or railroads of standard gauge now operating within 
the United States, or the mortgage or collateral trust bonds already issued of any leased line 
guaranteed by any such dividend-paying railroad ; or mortgage or collateral trust bonds 
already authorized and issued (or to be issued) by such dividend- paying railroad for the 
purpose of refunding underlying bonds of early maturity, provided that all securities so 
deposited shall be actually owned by the respective banks bo depositing ; and provided 
further, however, as relates to such railroad bonds : 

(a) That the bonds so deposited shall be regularly listed upon the principal exchanges 
in either of the cities of New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Baltimore or Chicago. 

(b) That said bonds shall bear and receive obligatory interest at a rate of not less than 
three percent, per annum upon their par value, and that they shall be payable, principal and 
interest, in gold coin. 

(c) That the common stock of the railroad issuing said bonds, or guaranteeing those of 
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a leased line, shall have received daring the three years immediately preceding such deposit, 
dividends from net earnings at the rate of four per cent., or over. 

(d) That in case of default for the space of one year in the payment of such dividends 
after the deposit of any of such bonds, or if, for any reason whatsoever, the market valae 
of any of each bonds upon the exchanges above referred to shall fall below eighty per cent, 
of their par value, then the same shall, upon notice from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
be immediately replaced by the substitution of a sufficient amount of other bonds eligible 
for said purpose, or the notes so secured be redeemed. 

(e) That the issue of notes by any National bank, based upon the above class of rail- 
road security, shall not exceed a total of seventy per cent, of the par value of the railroad 
bonds so deposited. 

Sso. 8. It is further provided that all notes issued by National banking associations, 
whether secured by United States bonds or otherwise, shall be in denominations of ten dol- 
lars and customary multiples thereof ; shall be payable in gold on demand ; shall be a legs* 
tender at their nominal value for all debts and dues, public and private, except where other- 
wise stipulated in the contract, and receivable for all governmental dues except for duties 
on imports; and that the entire note issue of any National bank shall not exceed the amount 
of its full paid capital stock. 

Sec. 9. The tax on bank-note circulation shall hereafter be as follows : 

On the issue secured by deposit of United States bonds up to 



60 per cent, of capital X p. c. per annum. 

On the first 10 p. c. of amount of issue in addition to above, 1>^ 44 44 

“ next 10 44 “ “ “ 2X 44 44 

(t it IQ it it ti it <J1^ ti it 

“ last 10 “ “ *« “ 5 “ “ 



Such tax shall be computed upon the amount of such notes so issued, for th* time the 
same are outstanding. Of this tax one-fifth, or twenty per cent., shall be paid into the 
redemption fund, and the balance, or eighty per cent, thereof, shall be paid into said gen- 
eral redemption reserve. 

Sec. 10. All bank notes shall be redeemed by the United States Treasury out of said 
redemption fund, and they shall constitute a preferred claim upon the assets of the issuing 
bank subject only to the lien of the certificates of deposit as hereinafter provided in 8ec. 1U 
And the United States Treasurer shall (if necessary for the purpose of maintaining such 
redemption fund) sell the bonds deposited to secure note issue, and may further recover 
from the assets of the issuing bank, subject as aforesaid, the amount of any possible loss 
occurring by reasou of such note issue. 

As the amount of United States bonds sold and to be redeemed will be 
controlled by the amount of currency notes issued, based on county bonds, 
it will be found that the plan proposed will balance itself, even though the 
counties do not avail themselves of that privilege to the full limit herein pro- 
vided. Should the counties issue only one-half of the amount authorized, the 
margins are so great that the successful operation of the plan would still be 
assured. For the purpose of illustration, however, in this paper it is assumed 
that the counties will, wit&n a reasonable time, issue their bonds up to the 
limit authorized. 



Redemption of the Currency Notes. 

While the maturing of the county bonds will provide for the ultimate 
redemption in gold of the currency notes (by a gradual process during the last 
ten years of their authorized circulation), it is nevertheless necessary to pro- 
vide for their current redemption or conversion on demand, and for the main- 
taining of these notes, and also the silver currency at parity with gold. For 
the purpose, therefore, of providing for the annual interest upon the United 
States bonds sold, and for their ultimate redemption, as well as for the purpose 
of maintaining at parity with gold both the currency notes and the silver 
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currency, a general redemption reserve (hereinbefore referred to) shall be 
created and the bill shall provide that : 

Sec. 11. The Secretary of the Treasury shall immediately transfer to 
the general redemption reserve from the general fund of the United States 

Treasury the sum, in gold coin, of $76,000,000 

and into this reserve shall also be paid in gold the annual interest on the 
$300,000,000 of county bonds, and out of which shall be paid the annual 
Interest on the $195,000,000 United States bonds sold. 

Showing an annual interest gain to the reserve of (2,100,000, 
and in an average of thirty-six years a total accumulated gain of. 75, 600, 000 

To this reserve shall also be paid eighty per cent, of the graduated tax 
on all bank-note circulation. 

It seems reasonable to calculate that this circulation would 
produce taxes to the amount of $5,000,000 per annum. The 
proportion of this tax to be paid into this reserve would then 

amount to $4,000,000 per annum in gold, and in forty years 160,000,000 

These items would thus eventually swell the reserve to a total of. $310, 600, 000 
It is not, however, proposed to hoard this great sum and with- 
draw it from circulation. But it shall be provided that : 

All accumulations in such general redemption reserve beyond $50,000,- 
000 shall be deposited with the National banking associations. The banks 
shall be required to accept such deposits and to issue to the Government 
certificates of deposit covering the same, bearing Interest at the rate of one 
per cent, per annum, and redeemable in gold on demand. The amount 
deposited in any one bank shall not exceed the amount of the surplus and 
undivided profits of said bank, and in no case exceed the amount of its full 
paid capital. These deposits shall have a paramount lien on all current 
assets. Every banking association shall be required to maintain a gold 
reserve equal at all times to at least thirty per cent, of the amount of such 
certificates of deposit issued to the Government. 

This operation would keep the currency in continual circu- 
lation without risk, and would enable the Comptroller to secure 
gold from the banks at any time that it might be needed, thus 



practically throwing upon the banks the whole burden of main- 
taining the parity. The gain to this reserve in interest on these 
deposits should then aggregate in forty years the sum of, say. . 72,000,000 

To this reserve will be paid the interest at one per cent, on the general 
deposits of public moneys. 

Which interest should amount to at least $1,000,000 per an- 
num, or 40,000,000 

showing a total accumulation in this general redemption reserve 

of, say $422,600,000 



The whole amount covered into this reserve as it accumu- 
lates from year to year shall, as above provided, be available in 
gold for the purpose of maintaining at parity with gold the 
currency notes and the silver currency. Out of this accumu- 



lated reserve shall be paid eventually the sum of 195,000,000 

in redemption of the United States bonds sold, and from the 

balance still remaining, viz $227,600,000 

shall be returned to the general fund of the Treasury Depart- 
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ment, after the final redemption of the county bonds, and the 
accompanying retirement of the currency notes, the sum orig- 
inally advanced to this reserve, viz $75,000,000 

And also the amount advanced from the division 
of issue and redemption for the purpose of redeem- 
ing United States notes, viz 150,000,000 225,000,000 

Leaving a clear margin to the United States through the 
operation of the plan (after retiring the entire $345,000,000 of 
United States notes without cost to the Government) of the 
sum of $2, 600,000 

It is sufficiently certain that upon the maturity of the county bonds 
authorized hereunder, other new counties would wish to avail themselves of 
similar opportunities from time to time, so that the issue of the county bonds 
for the above or other purposes would be maintained indefinitely. 

The effect upon the volume of the circulation from the adoption of the 
plan (should it be fully carried out) would then be : 



Expansion. 



Gold now held as reserve (and so, virtually, out of circula- 



tion), but, under the plan, paid out in redemption of present 

obligations, and so finding its way into general use $150,000,000 

New currency notes (secured by the deposit of an equal 
amount of county bonds) 300,000,000 



$450,000,000 

To which may be added a probable increase in the note 
issue of the National banks, based upon the low-rate Govern- 



ment bonds hereunder released as collateral for deposits, and 
the probable utilization of a large part of the proposed new 
issue of $195,000,000 United States bonds, together with the 
$50,000,000 of two per cent. Panama Canal bonds, for a further 

note issue in all of, say. 160,000,000 

And also a probable continual circulation at all times of 
bank notes based upon deposits of bonds, other than United 
States bonds, to the extent of, say 200,000,000 

Total expansion $810, 000, 000 

Contraction. 



Amount held continuously in the general redemption reserve 



in gold coin, say $50,000,000 

United States notes cancelled 345,000,000 

A total contraction of 395,000,000 

Showing a net increase in the total circulation of $415,000,000 



(Attention is directed to the fact that in the above calculations the prob- 
able increase in gold coin is not taken into account.) 

The National banks should be enabled to meet the stipulation that their 
notes shall be payable in gold on demand without unusual effort. As they 
have in the past redeemed their notes without resorting to their legal right to 
pay the same in silver, such a course should in the future be much more easy 
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of accomplishment, and the formal agreement (in place of an implied one) to 
pay their notes in gold on demand, be a matter of much less significance than 
would at first thought appear; and history has demonstrated that in times of 
financial distrust the notes issued by the banks, instead of being presented for 
redemption in any large way, are withdrawn from circulation and hoarded by 
the timid holders without the slightest regard to the standing of any issuing 
bank. 

The withdrawal from circulation of the entire issue of United States notes, 
and the proposition that the bank notes shall hereafter be payable in gold, 
while not embarrassing the banks (by reason of the provision above indicated) 
would undoubtedly operate so that the banks would be enabled, expected 
and required to supply the bulk of the gold when wanted, and so entirely 
relieve the Treasury Department of that function. 

Advantages op the Plan. 

Upon consideration of the probable operations of the plan, it will be found 
that the most direct advantage to be gained thereunder, by reason of the 
opportunity of securing public loans at an abnormally low rate of interest, 
would accrue to the Southern and Western agricultural States. To them 
particularly should the plan appeal, and while it is probable that the counties 
of the Eastern and Middle States can, without the assistance of the general 
Government, borrow funds at a favorable rate of interest, and so fail to be 
especially attracted by the borrowing features of the plan, they should, never- 
theless, by reason of their immense commercial, manufacturing and financial 
interests, be quite as much interested and benefited (though in more indirect 
channels) through the strengthening of the currency system, and the resulting 
influence upon private and public credit. The gain to banking interests 
should be plainly apparent; necessarily a business consisting of the trading 
in credits must be assured of the foundation upon which all credits stand. 

It will also probably be found that in a large degree the counties of some of 
the so-called silver States and other communities suffering from the effects of 
undue land speculation, will not be in a position to avail themselves of the 
benefits to be derived under the plan. 

Putting aside, then, the Eastern and the most northern of the Middle 
States, with their population of twenty-one millions, and the smaller western 
mining States and Territories, and Kansas, with their total population of five 
millions, whose counties could participate in only a moderate degree, it will 
be found that in the remaining States, viz. : Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Nebraska, California, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Arkansas, Louisana, Mississippi 
and Texas, we have a list of agricultural States containing almost 50,000,000 
of people, over three-fifths of the entire population of the country, and about 
three- fourths of the population that may be classed as rural. It is to these 
States that we should expect the greatest benefit would accrue ; and from the 
information afforded by the census of 1900, it is shown that of the 2,068 
counties therein contained, 1,885 thereof come within the numerical provisions 
suggested. And from the latest and most authentic information obtainable, 
the county indebtedness is shown to be so small (in most cases no debt what- 
ever) that it may be claimed with reasonable safety that these counties are 
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almost without exception in such a financial position as to enable them to 
participate in the plan through the issue of bonds as above provided. 

Provision for Good Roads and Better Educational Facilities. 

It seems to be universally conceded that the two forms of greatest economic 
waste now existing are in : 

1. The wretched facilities afforded in most country districts for the educa- 
tion of the children for their life work ; and 

2. In the deplorable condition of the country roads over which every 
pound of the agricultural products must be hauled by wagon for an average 
distance of twelve miles, at a total annual cost of upwards of a thousand 
million dollars, two-thirds of which, or at least six hundred million dollars, 
could, according to the statements of Government experts, be saved by bring- 
ing the condition of the roads up to a standard practically attainable by the 
use of some money and more brains. It is claimed by the best authorities 
that money intelligently expended for this purpose will yield ordinarily a 
return of at least twenty-five per cent, through the direct saving in the actual 
cost of hauling. 

Happily the public interest in these two subjects is being aroused as never 
before, so that we hear on all sides a growing demand for the universal and 
more intelligent education of all children of school age. At the same time, 
the work of the Department of Agriculture at Washington through its office 
of Public Road Inquiries is receiving widespread attention, and is creating a 
growing interest in the subject that is encouraging. But both of these vitally 
important movements are at once met with the difficulty of raising, or in 
securing popular consent to raise, by direct taxation, the funds necessary for 
any extensive public improvement of the character in question. It is confi- 
dently claimed, however, that if the country districts were enabled to secure 
the necessary funds through the issuance of long-term county bonds at an 
abnormally low rate of interest, with the understanding that the expenditure 
of the proceeds should be made under expert Federal supervision, the uopular 
objection to creating county indebtedness for these purposes would be gradu- 
ally but surely overcome. 

Realizing the importance to national defense of an improved system of 
roads, it would surely be money wisely expended by the Government to pro- 
vide at its expense the best expert information, advice and supervision obtain- 
able over the building or rebuilding of the roads of borrowing counties within 
reasonable limitations. And it is a part of the plan that the general govern- 
ment shall equip and maintain a sufficient number of “good roads trains ” 
and operate the same, under certain conditions, for any of said counties at 
actual cost. 

Taking into consideration the great gain that would accrue to the farmers 
from the proper use of the borrowing features of the plan, through which the 
counties in general may secure funds for the improvement of the roads and 
for the extension of educational facilities, upon such terras that the burden 
thereof upon the taxpayer would be almost insignificant, there would naturally 
be demands from the rural districts for the county loans sufficient to take up 
the issue to its full limit. And a county bond, restricted in issue on some 
such lines as are above suggested, would furnish a security of undoubted 
worth and stability — in some respects better than a State bond, as repudia- 
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tion is impossible, and in case of default a remedy is at once furnished for 
the immediate assessment and collection of interest or principal, or both. 

A distribution of $300,000,000 in currency among the rural districts would 
naturally create a legitimate demand for increased banking facilities, leading 
to the probable further increase in circulation by the additional issue of 
notes by the banks so established; and a positive and natural tendency also 
by reason of the above, would be toward the equalization , of the rates of 
interest throughout the entire country. 

The amount of railroad bonds eligible and available for the purpose of 
note issue is many times more than the total possible demand for such pur- 
pose. This fact, together with the provision for the issuance of $195,000,000 
additional United States two per cent, bonds, and the anticipated release of, 
say, $85,000,000 of two per cent. United States bonds now held as security for 
Government deposits, and the early additional issue of at least $50,000,000 
more of such two per cent, bonds for the Panama Canal, would bring the 
aggregate amount of the two per cent. United States bonds up to a total of 
nearly $800,000,000. This legitimate and liberal supply of low-rate Govern- 
ment bonds available for bank-note circulation, being far in excess of any 
possible demand therefor, would undoubtedly bring down the price of such 
governments to a point where they may be used with larger profit as a basis 
for note issue. And again, the classes of railroad bonds specified are of a 
character that would naturally and without regard to their use for note issue 
be found among the present quick assets of almost any well-conducted bank, 
and the provision that they may be used as a basis for note issue would 
enable the banks, in times of financial disturbance, to quickly obtain currency 
therefor without throwing them upon a demoralized market, as they might 
otherwise be forced to do. 

Concerning the relation of the National banks to the above proposition, 
it is fair to assume that they would be inclined naturally to favor a measure 
that had for its main object the prompt, total and permanent retirement of 
the United States notes, and the continuation and extension of a bond -secured 
currency. As to the direct relation of the banks to the plan above outlined, 
there are undoubtedly several changes suggested that would prove a positive 
benefit to them, such as : the more profitable basis upon which they may 
issue notes ; the assurance of large deposits with them of Government money 
at a low rate of interest (upon the deposit by the banks of collaterals other 
than United States bonds to secure the same). It will be seen, too, that the 
authorized note issue under this plan will permit a larger circulation than 
oould safely be allowed under any of the recent general assets propositions, 
and probably with greater satisfaction generally to the banks, by reason of 
the more definite fixing of responsibility upon the individual banks for their 
respective issues, and the consequent smaller opportunity for fraud. Through 
these various channels it seems that the plan herein suggested would operate 
for larger profits to the banks than would be possible under the [workings of 
certain favored measures. On the other hand, the provisions through which 
the burden of maintaining the gold standard is transferred to the banks is 
simply placing the responsibility where it rightfully belongs, and the man- 
ner suggested in this plan for accomplishing that end places no greater a 
burden upon the banks than the provisions recommended by the Monetary 
Commission for the same purpose. By reason of all these facts, it seems rea- 
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sonable to assume that the banks may be counted upon to accept and support 
the plan as herein briefly outlined. 

What Would bb Effected by the Proposed Measure. 

The purpose of this paper, then, has been to suggest a conservative plan 
through which it might be possible to secure popular consent to certain 
desirable changes in the currency, and at the same time to bring financial 
assistance to certain communities for public uses. That is to say : 

1. To accomplish the complete and permanent retirement of the United 
States notes from our currency without expense to the general Government, 
and thus to release the (150,000,000 special gold reserve. 

2. To provide independent revenues from entirely new sources with which 
to meet the interest on Government bonds issued for the above purpose, and 
to furnish funds for the ultimate redemption of said bonds without burdening 
the Federal Government therewith. 

3. To furnish a new form of currency with deposited security therefor as 
a substitute for the retired notes. 

4. To relieve the Treasury Department of the burden of furnishing gold 
either for export or for other purposes, and to put upon the banks the burden 
of maintaining the gold standard. 

5. To justify the issue of a large additional amount of United States low- 
rate bonds, which should naturally become the basis for the extension of 
National bank-note issues, with said bonds as security. 

6. To make possible and profitable a fluctuating issue of bank notes based 
upon deposits of specified assets other than Government bonds; and 

7. To enlist the support of the agricultural districts in the general move- 
ment for a desirable currency reform by incorporating certain provisions that 
should operate for their benefit ; that is to say : 

(a) To give financial assistance to the country districts in the movement 
fora better public school system through the proposed issues of county bonds, 
and through the same medium, 

(b) To make possible an extensive and decided improvement of the 
country roads (at small cost) through the scientific rebuilding thereof by the 
intelligent utilization of the materials that may be at hand. 

And the paper is submitted with the hope of securing the opinions, pro 
and con, of those best able to endorse or condemn its provisions. 

Hampton, Va. ALEXANDER PURVES. 



Hungary’s Preparation tor Specie Payments.— Consul F. D. Chester sends the 
following from Budapest, March 11, 1903 : 

The Hungarian and Austrian Ministers of Finance have come to a definite understand- 
ing with the common Bank of Austria-Hungary with regard to the assumption of specie 
payments. They have agreed to coin 06,000,000 crowns ($13,398,000) more of five-crown 
($1,015) silver pieces, using up for that purpose 33,000,000 of the present stock of silver 
florins ($13,398,000), thus raising the total amount of five-crown ($1,015) pieces in circulation 
to 130,000,000 crowns ($26,390,000). The ministers have also made preparations for the 
division of the Austro-Hungarian Bank into separate National banks. After payment of 
liabilities the two national treasuries are to pay over to the bank the necessary gold to call 
in the old State notes in the proportion fixed by the Hungarian and Austrian Parliaments. 
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IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS . 



All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Courts and State Court 

of last resort will be found in the Magazine's Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention Is also directed to the “ Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included In this 

Department. 

CHECK— RIGHT OF PAYEE TO SUE DRAWEE BANK— AGREEMENT OF BANK 

TO HONOR CHECKS. 

Supreme Court of Nebraska, March 4, 1903. 

FALLS CITY STATE BANK VB. WEHRLIE. 

The payee of a check has a right of action against the drawee if the latter has funds to meet 
it when it is presented. 

Evidence held sufficient to sustain a finding that there was an agreement by the bank to 
honor checks to be given in payment for a car load of horses by the drawers. 

An agreement to honor checks for a car load of horses, the drawee bank to be secured by a 
draft and bill of lading on their shipment, held valid, and the bank liable for the pay- 
ment of the checks, it having sufficient funds for such purpose derived from the draft. 

It is no objection to such an agreement that the drawers were already indebted to the bank 
on other transactions. 

(Syllabus by the Court.) 



Hastings, C.: The first error complained of in this case is that the bill 
of particulars, originally filed in justice court, and on which by agreement 
the case was subsequently tried on appeal in the district court, does not state 
a cause of action. The petition alleges that the defendant bank is a corpora- 
tion; that on May 16, 1901, the plaintiff, Wehrlie, sold to M. A. and Jacob 
Miller, doing business in the name of M. A. Miller, a horse for $78 ; that the 
Millers shipped the horse to St. Louis, and deposited with defendant for 
plaintiff’s use $78 as the proceeds of the sale, and that the defendant bank 
agreed to pay plaintiff the amount on Miller’s order ; that the Millers, father 
and son, gave their check in the name of M. A. Miller in plaintiff’s favor for 
the amount ; that it was presented, and payment by defendant refused ; that 
the defendant holds the sum of $78, the proceeds of said sale of plaintiff’s 
horse so deposited by the Millers, for plaintiff’s use and benefit, and is 
indebted to the plaintiff in the sum of $78 and interest, and $3 protest fees 
upon the check. 

Defendant admitted its incorporation, and denied the other allegations of 
the bill of particulars. It claims that there is no privity of contract between 
plaintiff and defendant, and no cause of action is alleged for that reason. 
We are unable to hold to this contention. It is well settled in this State that 
the payee of a check has a right of action against the drawee for the amount 
if the money is still there. (Fonner vs. Smith, 31 Neb. 107; U. P. R. R. Co. 
vs. Metcalf, 50 Neb. 461; Columbia Nat. Bank vs. German Nat. Bank, 56 
Neb. 807.) There seem to be facts enough alleged to justify the bringing of 
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an action by the payee of this check. He alleges that the money, expressly 
deposited to pay it, is still in the bank. 

It is next claimed that the allegations and proof do not agree. The basis 
of this claim is the fact that among the allegations of the bill of particulars is 
that the horse was sold in St. Louis and the proceeds of the sale, in the sum 
of $78, deposited with the defendant. The evidence discloses that the horse 
was bought May 16, $2 paid in money, and $78 by the check on the bank 
dated May 18, and the horse had been shipped nowhere. The check desig- 
nated no particular fund out of which it was to be paid. It is urged— and 
this is probably the real question in the case — that the evidence does not dis- 
close any agreement on the part of the bank to pay this check out of the 
proceeds of the sale of this horse or any other horse. Stress is laid by counsel 
on the proposition that the name of the plaintiff, Wehrlie, was never men- 
tioned between the Millers and the bank in their negotiations with regard to 
the shipment of these horses. This seems to be true, but there clearly was 
an understanding between the Millers and the Cashier of the bank, Green- 
wald, that they might check on the bank in payment for a car load of horses, 
and turn in a draft and bill of lading of the horses in settlement for the 
checks. 

The horses were bought, and the Millers drew checks on the defendant 
bank to the amount of $2,175.50. When shipment was made, a draft of $2,200 
and the bill of lading was turned over to the bank. The bank had paid only 
a small number of checks. As soon as it was informed that the $2,200 draft 
had been paid, it refused to cash any more checks, and applied the remaining 
proceeds of the draft to the payment of some claims it held against the Millers. 
At the time the $2,200 draft was drawn the amount of the outstanding checks 
drawn in purchase of the car load of horses was computed, and a statement, 
whose correctness is not disputed, was given by the Millers to the Cashier of 
the bank, Greenwald. The bank claims that the Millers 7 account, before any- 
thing was checked for this car load of horses, was overdrawn about $3,000. 
It is claimed that any arrangement to permit their checking would be an 
agreement by the Cashier to allow an overdraft on the bank, and could not 
be upheld. It is urged that the Cashier had no authority to make any such 
agreement that the Millers might draw on the bank without funds, and that 
whatever arrangements were made were void. 

It is also urged that even if the agreement to honor these checks for 
horses was made by the Cashier, Greenwald, it did not give to the payee a 
right to bring an independent action for the payment of the check ; that, at 
the most, the proceeds of the horses purchased in this manner would be only 
a trust fund for the payment of all the checks issued for horses on the 
strength of such agreement ; and that the money could only be reached by a 
suit in equity brought by some beneficiary of the trust to vindicate his own 
right and that of all the rest. In fact, the defenses in this case are, in the 
first place, that the Cashier of the bank never entered into such an arrange- 
ment if there was one, as is claimed; that the arrangement, if there was one, 
was not expressly for the benefit of the plaintiff, Wehrlie; that the arrange- 
ment, if made, was void because providing for an overdraft, and therefore 
beyond the Cashier’s authority; and, finally, that the arrangements in no 
event carried the right to sue at law in a justice court, but only gave a right 
in equity to the owners of the horses. 
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This first claim of the defendant bank was found against by the trial 
court, and we see no occasion for disturbing its finding. There was certainly 
an arrangement between the bank’s Cashier and the Millers that they might 
buy a car load of horses, pay for them by checks on the bank, and settle for 
these checks by turning in a bill of lading and draft for the proceeds of the 
horses when sold in the market. 

As to the second point, whatever might be the rule of law as to a simple 
agreement to permit a party to overdraw his account, it seems clear that it 
was competent for the Cashier to agree to advance money to the Millers to 
pay for a car load of horses under an arrangement for securing the bank by 
draft for the proceeds accompanied by the bill of lading. At all events, such 
transactions are made daily, and the fact that the Millers were already over- 
drawn at the bank, as a result of previous dealings, would not affect the right 
to maintain this action. 

The third point, that there was no right to sue at law, cannot be sustained 
if the agreement that the Millers might check out for these horses is upheld. 
The cases before cited amply uphold the doctrine that in the State of 
Nebraska the payee of a check has a legal action against the drawee as long 
as the latter has funds subject to the check. 

In our view of the case, the agreement that the Millers might check was 
equivalent to putting the amount of money necessary to purchase this car 
load of horses to their credit for that purpose, and until it was drawn out for 
that purpose, or the horses otherwise paid for, it would be there. There is no 
claim that the money has been drawn out for this purpose or for any other, 
nor that there is any uncertainty as to the amount of the outstanding checks 
given for horses, or as to the persons to whom they are payable. The bank, 
after making the arrangement and getting the $2,200 draft, applied its pro- 
ceeds, so far as they were not already paid upon checks, to the satisfaction of 
its own previously existing claim. If it be granted, as we think it must, that 
the finding as to an agreement to honor this check, and to have as a fund 
for its ultimate payment the $2,200 draft, should be upheld, then the Judg- 
ment of the district court is right. 

Kirkpatrick and Lobingier, CC., concur. 

Per Curiam : For the reasons stated in the foregoing opinion the Judg- 
ment of the district court is affirmed. 



POWER* OF NATIONAL BANKS— GUARANTEEING PAYMENT OF DRAFT. 
Supreme Court of Missouri, Division No. 1, February 18, 1903. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MOSCOW. IDAHO, vn. AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK OF 

KANSAS CITY. 

A National bank has no power, either with or without a consideration, to agree or bind 
itself that a draft drawn upon one of Its customers will be paid. 

Snch agreement is a mere guaranty, and is not within the powers conferred upon National 
banks, and when sued upon such a contract the bank can successfully interpose a 
defense of ultra vires. 

This was an action to recover upon three drafts drawn by Lieuallen, of 
Idaho, upon Clemons & Co., of Kansas City, for certain merchandise bought 
by the latter from the former, and which drafts were discounted by the 
plaintiff on the faith of a telegram to it by the defendant that they would be 
paid. 
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In May, 1898, Clemons & Co. entered into negotiations with Lieuallen to 
ship them certain potatoes, agreeing to advance fifty cents per one hundred 
pounds thereon. Lieuallen applied to the plaintiff bank to cash his drafts on 
Clemons & Co. therefor, and that bank refused to do so unless Clemons & 
Co ’8 bank would telegraph it to pay the drafts. Accordingly the defendant 
bank telegraphed the plaintiff bank on May 18 and 19, 1898, as follows : 

“Kansas City, Mo., May 18, 1898. 

First National Bank, Moscow, Idaho : Drafts of C. C. Lieuallen drawn on C. C. Clemons 
and Company with bills lading attached for three cars choice sacked potatoes, valuation 
fifty cents per hundred pounds, will be paid. 

[Signed] J. R. Dominick, Cashier.” 

“ Kansas City, Mo., May 19, 1898. 

First National Baok, Moscow, Idaho : Drafts C. C. Lieuallen on C. C. Clemons and 
Company, with bills lading attached for three more cars choice sacked potatoes, valuation 
fifty cents per hundred pounds, will be paid. 

[Signed] J. R. Dominick, Cashier.” 

Upon receipt of these telegrams the plaintiff bank cashed three certain 
drafts drawn by Lieuallen on Clemons & Co., with bills of lading for the 
potatoes shipped attached. The drafts were payable to the plaintiff bank. 
The drafts were dishonored by Clemons & Co., and payment was likewise 
refused by the defendant bank. Clemons & Co. received all the potatoes, 
and sold them, and never paid for them. Thereupon this suit was brought. 
The defendant set up three defenses : First, want of power in the Cashier of 
the bank to send the telegrams, and that they were not sent in course of the 
business it was authorized to do, and were not intended by the Cashier to 
bind the defendant as surety or guarantor, nor to induce the plaintiff to cash 
the drafts ; second, that the potatoes did not come up to the quality agreed 
to be purchased ; third, that as a National bank the defendant had no power 
to bind itself to pay the drafts. 

Marshall, J. (after discussing a question of jurisdiction) : The powers 
of a National bank under the National Banking Act are essentially matters for 
Federal construction and interpretation, and whatever rules may obtain in 
the several States as to the powers of corporations under State statutes, all 
State courts must yield to the decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States construing the powers of National banks under the National Banking 
Act. In this case the defendant pleads that it had no power under the 
National Banking Act to enter into a contract with the plaintiff bank — which 
is likewise a National bank — that the draft of Lieuallen on Clemons & Co. 
would be paid, because such a contract was a mere guaranty, and that it was 
ultra vires of its power to make such a contract. The plaintiff replies that 
the defendant is estopped to plead ultra vires , among other reasons because 
the contract is an executed contract on the part of the plaintiff, and because 
only the Government can question the power of the defendant to enter into 
such a contract. This, therefore, raises the question of the power of a 
National bank to interpose a plea of ultra vires as to any contract it may 
make, when sued on the contract by the other party thereto. 

Speaking to this proposition, the Supreme Court of the*United States, 
through Mr. Justice White, in California Bank vs. Kennedy, 167 U. S., loc. 
cit. 367, 17 Sup. Ct. 833, 42 L. Ed. 198, said: “Whatever divergence of 

opinion may arise on this question from conflicting adjudications in some of 
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the State courts, in this court it in settled in favor of the right of the corpor- 
ation to plead its want of power; that is to say, to assert the nullity of an act 
which is an ultra vires act. 

The cases of Thomas vs. Railroad Company, 101 U. 8. 71 ; Pennsylvania 
Railroad vs. St. Louis, Alton, etc.. Railroad, 118 U. S. 290; Oregon Railway 
& Navigation Co. vs. Oregonian Railway Co., 130 U. S. 1; Pittsburg, Cincin- 
nati, etc., Railway vs. Keokuk & Hamilton Bridge Co., 131 U. S. 371; Cen- 
tral Transp. Co. vs. Pullman’s Car Co., 139 U. S. 24; St. Louis, etc., Railroad 
vs. Terre Haute & Indianapolis Railroad, 145 U. S. 393; Union Pacific Rail- 
way vs. Chicago, etc. Railway, 163 U. 8. 564 ; and McCormick vs. Market 
Nat. Bank, 165 U. 8. 538 — recognize as sound doctrine that the powers of 
corporations are such only as are conferred upon them by statute, and that — 
to quote from the opinion of the court in Central Transp. Co. vs. Pullman’s 
Palace Car Co., 139 U. S. 24, 59 to 60 : ‘A contract of a corporation, which 

is ultra vires in the proper sense — that is to say, outside the object of its 
creation as defined in the law of its organization, and therefore beyond the 
powers conferred upon it by the Legislature — is not voidable only, but wholly 
void, and of no legal effect. The objection to the contract is, not merely that 
the corporation ought not to have made it, but that it could not make it. 
The contract cannot be ratified by either party, because it could not have 
been authorized by either. No performance on either side can give the unlaw- 
ful contract any validity, or be the foundation of any right of action upon it.’ 

This language was also cited and expressly approved in Jacksonville, etc., 
Railway vs. Hooper, 160 U. S. 514, 524, 530. As said in McCormick vs. Mar- 
ket National Bank, 165 U. S. 538, 549 : 4 The doctrine of ultra vires , by 

which a contract made by a corporation beyond the scope of its corporate 
powers is unlawful and void, and will not support an action, rests, as this 
court has often recognized and affirmed, upon three distinct grounds : The 
obligation of any one contracting with a corporation to take notice of the 
legal limits of its powers; the interest of the stockholders not to be subject to 
risks which they have never undertaken ; and, above all, the interest of the 
public that the corporation shall not transcend the powers conferred upon it 
bylaw. (Pearce vs. Madison & Indianapolis Railroad, 21 How. 441; Pitts- 
burg, Chicago, etc., Railway vs. Keokuk & Hamilton Bridge Co., 131 U. S. 
371, 384; Central Transp. Co. vs. Pullman’s Palace Car Co., 139 U. S. 24, 48.) 

The doctrine thus enunciated is likewise that which obtains in England. 
(Directors, etc., of Ashbury Railway Carriage & Iron Co. vs. Riche, L. R. 7 
H. L. 653; Attorney-General vs. Directors, etc., of Great Eastern Railway 
Co., 5 App. Cas. 473; Baroness Wenlock vs. River Dee Co., 10 App. Cas. 354; 
Trevor vs. Whitworth, 12 App. Cas. 409 ; Ooregum Gold Mining Co. of India 
vs. Roper [1892] App. Cas. 125 ; Mann vs. Edinburgh Northern Tramways Co. 
[1893] App. Cas. 69.” 

This closes the matter, so far as this court is concerned, and it must be 
accepted as the law in this case that the defendant has a right to plead ultra 
vires as to the contract here sought to be enforced against it. 

This leaves for consideration the question of whether the contract sued 
on constituted a guaranty by the defendant to the plaintiff that the draft of 
Lieuallen on Clemons & Co. would be paid. Section 5136, Rev. St. [3 U. S. 
Comp. St. 1901, p. 3455], prescribes the powers of National banks, and the 
seventh enumeration of powers therein contained is as follows: 44 To exer 

3 
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cise by its board of directors, or duly authorized officers or agents, subject to 
law, all such incidental powers as shall be necessary to carry on the banking 
business; by discounting and negotiating promissory notes, drafts, bills of 
exchange, and other evidence of debt; by receiving deposits; by buying and 
selling exchange, coin and bullion ; by loaning money on personal security ; 
and by obtaining, issuing, and circulating notes according to the provisions 
of this title. ” This law has undergone thorough and exhaustive adjudication 
in the courts of the United States, and, briefly stated, the rule declared is 
that a National bank has no power, either with or without a sufficient con- 
sideration, to agree or bind itself that a draft of A upon B will be paid; that 
such agreement is a mere guaranty, and is not within the powers conferred 
upon such banks ; and that, when sued upon such a contract, the bank can 
successfully interpose a defense of ultra vires . (Seligman vs. Charlottesville 
National Bank, 3 Hughes, 647, 21 Fed. Cas. 1036; Johnston vs. Charlottes- 
ville National Bank, 13 Fed. Cas. 885 ; National Bank of Commerce of Kan- 
sas City vs. First National Bank of Kansas City, Kansas, 61 Fed. 809, 10 C. 
C. A. 87; Commercial National Bank vs. Pirie, 27 C. C. A. 171, 82 Fed. 799, 
49 U. S. App. 596; Western National Bank vs. Armstrong, 152 U. S. 351; 
Bowen vs. Needles Nat. Bank [C. C.] 87 Fed. 430, and cases cited; First Nat. 
Bank vs. Nat. Exchange Bank, 92 U. 8. 127. This rule of the Federal courts 
has been yielded to and enforced in State courts. Thilmany vs. Paper Bag 
Co., 108 Iowa, 333, 79 N. W. 68, and cases cited; Groos vs. Brewster [Tex. 
Civ. App.] 55 8. W. 590.) 

The rule is thus tersely stated in Bank vs. Pirie, 27 C. C. A. 171, 82 Fed. 
799: “The act of Congress under which the bank was organized confers no 

authority upon National banks to guaranty the payment of debts contracted 
by third parties ; and acts of that nature, whether performed by the Cashier 
of his own motion or by direction of the board of directors, are necessarily 
ultra vires. A National bank may indorse or guaranty the payment of com- 
mercial paper which it holds when it rediscounts or disposes of the same in 
the ordinary course of business. Such power, it seems, a National bank may 
exercise as incident to the express authority conferred on such banks by the 
National Banking Act to discount and negotiate promissory notes, drafts, 
bills of exchange, and other evidences of debt (People’s Bank vs. National 
Bank, 101 U. 8. 181, 183; U. 8. Nat. Bank vs. First Nat. Bank, 49 U. 8. App. 
67, 24 C. C. A. 597, and 79 Fed. 296); but it has never been supposed that 
the board of directors of a National bank can bind it by contracts of surety- 
ship or guaranty which are made for the sole benefit and advantage of others. 
The National Banking Act confers no such authority in express terms or by 
fair implication, and the exercise of such power by such corporation would be 
detrimental to the interests of depositors, stockholders, and the public gener- 
ally. (Norton vs. Bank, 61 N. H. 589, 60 Am. Rep. 334 ; State Bank vs. New- 
ton Nat. Bank, 32 U. 8. App. 52, 58, 14 C. C. A. 64, and 66 Fed. 691, 694; 
Bank vs. Smith, 40 U. 8. App. 690, 23 C. C. A. 80, and 77 Fed. 129.) 

In contemplation of law, therefore, the vendors knew, when they sold the 
goods in controversy, that the guaranty in question was of no avail as a 
security, even though they supposed that it had been executed with the sanc- 
tion of the board of directors. 

It results from this view that, if we were able to admit that the presentation 
of the guaranty to Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co. carried with it an implied rep- 
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resentation that it had been executed by direction of the board of directors, 
and that the bank was in a sound financial condition, yet we would not be 
able to concede that either of these representations was material, inasmuch 
as the plaintiffs below must be presumed to have known that the guaranty 
imposed no legal obligation upon the guarantor. ” It will be readily under- 
stood, however, that this rule does not prohibit National banks from issuing 
certified checks. (Merchants’ Bank vs. American State Bank, 10 Wall, 604.) 
But this is very different from entering into a contract of guaranty. 

It will be of no profit in this case to consider the rules of law adopted by 
the several States bearing upon the power of banks organized by authority 
other than the Federal Government to enter into such contracts, or to inter- 
pose the defense of ultra vires after the other party to the contract has fully 
performed it, for the decisions of the Federal courts treat all such contracts 
as void and unenforceable as to National banks, and this court is in duty 
bound to defer to those Federal decisions. 

For these reasons the judgment of the circuit court granting a new trial 
for the reason that the contract is void, and that the plaintiff is not entitled 
to recover in this action, is affirmed. All concur. 



CASHIER— REPRESENTATIONS AS TO RESPONSIBILITY OF OTHERS. 

Coart of Appeals of New York. March 17, 1903. 

TAYLOR T8. THE COMMERCIAL BANK. 

It Is no part of the duty of a bank Cashier to make representations as to the financial 
responsibility of its customers or others. 

One who sells goods on credit to a customer of a bank and accepts his note therefor, upon 
the strength of the Cashier’s statement that the note would be good and he would get 
his pay, cannot, on default of the maker, who at the time was practically insolvent and 
largely indebted to the bank, hold the bank liable as for the false and fraudulent repre- 
sentations of its Cashier ; there being no evidence that the Cashier had been given 
authority by the board of directors to represent the financial standing of its customers, 
or that his conduct in that respect had been countenanced by it, or that the bank received 
any actual benefit from the transaction. 



This action was brought to recover damages alleged to have been sustained 
by the plaintiff on account of false and fraudulent representations by which 
he was induced to sell goods on credit to one Lighthouse, who was financially 
irresponsible. 

Upon the trial, at the close of the evidence, a motion for a nonsuit was 
made by the defendant upon the grounds that the representations made were 
not the representations of the bank ; that the bank received nothing from the 
transaction, and, consequently, it was not liable for any representations made 
by its Cashier. This motion was granted. The plaintiff appealed to the 
appellate division, where, by a divided court, the judgment was reversed and 
a new trial granted. 

Martin, J.: The only question involved is whether there was sufficient 
evidence to justify the submission to the jury of the question of the defen- 
dant’s liability. At the time of the alleged representations Lighthouse was 
engaged in the manufacture of mail bags under a contract with the United 
States Government. He was, and for several years had been, a customer of 
the defendant, and was then its debtor to the amount of about $15,000, 
secured by notes made by him and indorsed by John L. Acker. 
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At that time Lighthouse had been recently burned out, and the jury would 
have been justified in finding that he was practically insolvent, although his 
business had been very profitable, netting him annually from six to ten thou- 
sand dollars. At that time, as appears from a statement in the possession of 
the defendant’s Cashier, Acker was the owner of real estate to the value of 
about $31,700, which was incumbered for $17,450, leaving an equity of about 
$14,250, and was an indorser upon the paper of Lighthouse to the amount of 
about $15,000. 

All of these facts were known to the Cashier of the defendant. Lighthouse 
applied to the plaintiff to purchase a quantity of merchandise of the value of 
about $5,000, in payment for which he proposed to give a note made by him- 
self and indorsed by Acker, and referred the plaintiff to the defendant for 
information as to their responsibility. The plaintiff subsequently called at the 
office of the defendant, saw its Cashier, stated that he had been referred to 
him to ascertain the responsibility of Lighthouse and Acker, and the Cashier 
thereupon told him that the contract which Lighthouse had with the Govern- 
ment was all right, to take the note, it would be good and he would get his pay. 
The plaintiff testified that upon these representations he sold the merchan- 
dise, and took in payment therefor a note made by Lighthouse and indorsed 
by Acker. 

There is no pretense that the statement as to the contract which Light- 
house had with the Government was untrue, and that the statement that he 
would get his pay was not a statement of an existing fact, but at most of some- 
thing in the future, and, hence, not actionable. (Lexow vs. Julian, 21 Hun, 
577; affirmed, 86 N. Y. 638; Gallagher vs. Brunei, 6 Cow. 347; Farrington vs. 
Bullard, 40 Barb. 512, 516; Treacy vs. Hecker, 51 How. Pr. 69, 70; Sawyer 
vs. Prickett, 19 Wall. 146, 163.) 

Therefore, the only ground upon which a recovery could be had, even 
against the Cashier, is that the statement that the note would be good was 
material ; that it was made with a knowledge of its falsity and with intent 
that it should be acted upon, and was not a mere expression of opinion. In 
other words the plaintiff was bound to prove as to this statement, represen- 
tation, falsity, scienter, deception and resultant injury to the plaintiff. (Ar- 
thur vs. Griswold, 55 N. Y. 400; Brackett vs. Griswold, 112 N. Y. 454.) 

If we assume, which we do not decide, that the representations were suffi 
cient to render the Cashier personally liable, still the serious question in thia 
case is whether the bank is liable for the statements made by its Cashier. 
Obviously, when the representations were made, the Cashier was not engaged 
in the transaction of the business of the bank. It is equally clear, as we 
shall see later, that it is no part of the duty of a bank Cashier to make repre- 
sentations as to the responsibility of its customers or others. In this case 
Lighthouse referred the plaintiff to the bank to inquire as to his responsibil- 
ity. The plaintiff called upon the Cashier, made the inquiry, and was told 
by him the business in which Lighthouse was engaged ; that he had a con- 
tract with the Government which was all right and had been renewed ; that 
the note would be good and that he would get his pay. 

The duties of a Cashier are chiefly executive. He is properly the execu- 
tive agent of the board of directors, as such to carry out what it devises as to 
the management of the business of the bank. There are certain functions 
which, by long and universal usage, have come to be recognized as belonging 
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to the office of Cashier. They are declared to be inherent in the office or po- 
sition as a matter of law, and, unless restricted or enlarged, they, and they 
only, can be performed by him by virtue of his appointment. Under the cir- 
cumstances of this case, it is plain that it could not be properly held that the 
defendant's Cashier was acting in the scope of his employment in making 
the representations complained of. (Crawford vs. Bank, 67 Mo. App. 39; 
Horrigan vs. First Nat. Bank, 56 Tenn. 9 Baxter, 137; First Nat. Bank vs. 
Marshall & Ilsley Bank, 83 Fed. Rep. 725 ; Am. Surety Co. vs. Pauly, 170 U. 
S. 133 : First Nat. Bank vs. Ocean Nat. Bank, 60 N. Y. 278 ; Mapes vs. Sec- 
ond Nat. Bank, 80 Penn. St. 163.) 

In the Crawford case it was held that the Cashier has no apparent or im- 
plied authority by virtue of the position he holds to make any representation 
on behalf of the bank as to the solvency of one of its debtors, and, therefore, 
that the bank will not, in the absence of evidence of authorization, be bound 
or estopped by such representation made by him in reply to an inquiry on 
the subject. 

In the Horrigan case it is held that answering questions as to the solvency 
of parties is no part of the business of a Cashier of a bank, nor fairly included 
within the scope of such business, but may be, and probably is, an incident 
of such position, but not an incident to it and in such a case no liability 
attaches to the bank. 

In First Nat. Bank vs. Marshall & Ilsley Bank it was held that the Cashier 
of a bank does not act as its agent or representative in auswering an inquiry 
addressed to him by another bank as to the business standing of a third per- 
son ; and the bank is not bound or estopped by statements so made by him, 
his act being one not relating to the business of the bank, but simply one of 
customary courtesy rendered without consideration, and that the failure of the 
officers of the bank, in answering a general inquiry from another bank as to 
the character and standing of a customer, to disclose the fact that the cus- 
tomer was indebted to their bank and that it held liens on certain of his prop- 
erty, will not estop it to assert such liens as against a mortgage subsequently 
taken by the inquiring bank. 

In the American Surety case it was held that the making of a statement 
as to the honesty and fidelity of an employee of a bank for the benefit of the 
employee, and to enable the latter to obtain a bond insuring his fidelity, was 
no part of the ordinary business of a bank President. 

In First Nat. Bank vs. Ocean Nat. Bank it was held that in the absence 
of proof that special authority had been delegated by its board of directors, 
or had been exercised with their sanction or knowledge, or evidence that it 
had been the habit and practice of the corporation to receive property for 
safe-keeping it was not responsible for property so received by its Cashier. 

In the Mapes case it was held that in a suit by the bank against indorsers 
of a note discounted for the accommodation of the drawer the affidavit of 
defense was that at and before the time that defendants indorsed the note 
they had inquired of the Cashier and one of the directors of the bank whether 
it would be safe for them to indorse, and that these officers informed them 
that they considered the drawer perfectly good, and they would be safe in 
indorsing; that the officers knew the representations to be false, and that 
they made them to deceive the defendants, who would not have indorsed but 
for the representations, and it was held to be insufficient, and that such dec- 
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taxations, although willfully false, made by the officers, not in the course of 
their duties as officers or agents of the bank, could not affect the bank. 

Whether any particular act does or does not fall within the general power 
of a Cashier is said to be a question of law for the court and not of fact for 
the jury, although a question of fact may arise when it is claimed that the 
acts or conduct of the board of directors have amounted to a public holding 
out of the Cashier as its agent to perform other and unusual acts for the bank 
(Farmers & Mechanics 1 Bank vs. Troy City Bank, 1 Doug. Mich. 457; Penin- 
sular Bank vs. Hanmer, 14 Mich. 208; Merchants’ Bank vs. State Bank, 10 
Wall. 604; 1 Morse on Banks and Banking, 4th ed., sec. 153, note; Huffcut 
on Agency, 156). It is true a bank may, by the adoption of a method of 
transacting its business which includes other than the ordinary powers vested 
in a Cashier, confer upon him such additional powers as are necessary for the 
transaction of the business in the manner thus adopted. 

There was no evidence in this case which would have justified a finding 
that the defendant’s Cashier had any authority to perform any duty other 
than those which inhered in the office. Nor was there any evidence whatso- 
ever that any unusual method had been adopted by the bank for the trans- 
action of its business, which would include any authority upon the part of 
the Cashier to bind the bank by representations as to the responsibility of its 
customers. 

In September, 1894, more than a year after the representations are alleged 
to have been made, Lighthouse’s business having proved unsuccessful by 
reason of the lack of orders from the Government, he transferred his property 
and business to Thomas S wanton and John L. Acker under an arrangement 
by which the business was to be conducted by them in a manner specified. 
All deposits were to be made in the defendant bank, and the profits of the 
business and the proceeds of the property were to be applied to pay the bank 
and the debt of the plaintiff, and, as testified to by the plaintiff’s son, they 
were to share pro rata. When these obligations were discharged the business 
was to be restored to Lighthouse or to any person designated by him, after 
compensation to 8 wanton and Acker for the services rendered by them. 
Swanton was teller of the bank and Acker was indorser upon the notes held 
by the plaintiff and the bank. The business conducted by them was not 
successful. No profits were realized, chiefly because orders from the Govern- 
ment ceased, and the business and property when ultimately disposed of 
realized nothing to apply upon the indebtedness of either the bank or the 
plaintiff, so that the bank received nothing which rendered it liable for the 
means by which it was obtained or estopped it from denying the Cashier’s 
authority. 

The respondent contends that the defendant was liable for the fraud of 
its Cashier upon the principle that where a party receives and retains the 
fruits or product of a fraud it imposes a liability therefor, although such 
person may be innocent of personal participation in the wrong. It is an 
established principle of taw that where a person acts for another who accepts 
the fruits of liis efforts, the latter must be deemed to have adopted the methods 
employed, as lie may not, even though innocent, receive the benefits and at 
the same time disclaim responsibility for the fraud by means of which they 
arose. (Garner vs. Mangam, 93 N. Y. 642; Krurnin vs. Beach, 96 N. Y. 398; 
Fairchild vs. McMahon, 139 N. Y. 200.) 
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Obviously, that principle has no application to the case at bar, as it is 
practically undisputed that the bank received nothing from the property of 
Lighthouse. Nor did it receive any advantage by reason of the sale to Light- 
house of the goods in question. 

It is further urged that the liability of a principal for the unauthorized 
fraud of another includes a case where, although the principal did not profit, 
he might possibly have profited by the wrongful and unauthorized act. We 
have found no authority sustaining any such doctrine. A remark of Lord 
Coleridge in Swift vs. Jewsbury (L. R. 9 Q. B. 301, 312), seems to be relied 
upon. In that case the decision of Bar wick vs. English Joint Stock Bank 
(L. R. 2 Exch. 259), was under consideration, and it was there said: “ I 
apprehend that there can be no doubt that a different set of principles alto- 
gether arises where an agent of a joint stock company in conducting the busi- 
ness of a joint stock company does something of which the joint stock com- 
pany take advantage, and by which they profit, or by which they may profit, 
and it turns out that the act which is so done by their agent is a fraudulent 
one. Justice points out, and authority supports justice in maintaining, that 
where a corporation takes advantage of the fraud of their agent, they cannot 
afterwards repudiate the agency and say that the act which has been done by 
the agent is not an act for which they are liable. ” We find in this case, and 
in the other cases relied upon by the respondent, no decision or enunciated 
principle which supports his contention. But, on the contrary, we find that 
the cases cited merely sustain the conceded principle that one who receives 
and retains the fruits of fraud becomes liable therefor. 

The language of Lord Coleridge is to be considered in the light of the case 
he had under consideration, and the words “ by which they profit, or by which 
they may profit,” are to be interpreted in view of the questions involved and 
of their context. Obviously, they were employed upon the assumption that 
advantage had been taken of the transaction, induced by the fraud of the 
agent. In that case, the agent acted within the scope of his general authority 
in writing the letter which was the fraud complained of. Moreover, the 
words “by which they profit, or by which they may profit,” refer only to a 
condition where the principal has actually taken advantage of the unauthor- 
ized act of the agent. If the principle contended for by the plaintiff were 
broadly sustained, why would it not apply to him as well as to the defendant, 
the arrangement having been that the benefits of a continuance of the Light- 
house business were to be shared pro rata by the plaintiff and defendant. 
This suggestion illustrates the fallacy of the claim that a party who might 
profit by a fraudulent transaction would be liable therefor, although he 
neither adopted it nor took any advantage under it. Moreover the decision 
in the Swift case rested entirely upon another ground which includes no 
principle applicable to the case at bar. 

It was said by the learned judge delivering the opinion of the court below 
that the evidence was sufficient to support a finding by the jury that when 
the Cashier made such representations he was acting for, or on behalf of, the 
bank and made them for the purpose of enabling Lighthouse to obtain the 
plaintiff’s property, to the end that Lighthouse might thereby continue in 
business and realize therefrom sufficient to enable him to discharge his obli- 
gations to the bank, or some part thereof. 

We regard this claim at most as merely conjectural and, under the 
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evidence, as too nebulous to form the basis of a judicial determination. If 
there is any competent evidence in the record sufficient to have justified a 
jury in finding that the Cashier was acting for, or on behalf of, the defendant 
in making such representations, or that they were made for the purpose 
stated, we have been unable to discover it. While there was proof of decla- 
rations and admissions of the defendant’s Cashier and teller as to past trans- 
actions and as to matters not relating to any business of the bank and which, 
consequently, did not bind it, there was no competent proof of any facts 
which would have supported a finding of the jury to that effect. 

The admissions of an agent are not competent evidence against his princi- 
pal unless they are expressly authorized or relate to, and are made, in con- 
nection with, some act done in the course of his agency so as to form a part 
of the res gestae. (Anderson vs. Rome, W. & O. R. R. 64 N. Y. 334 ; Manhat- 
tan L. Ins. Co. vs. F. S. 8. & G. 8. F. R. R. 139 N. Y. 146.) 

Nor can the admissions or declarations of an agent be evidence against his 
principal, either to establish the fact of his agency or the nature or extent of 
his authority. Neither can he create authority in himself to do a particular 
act by its performance or by asserting his authority to do it. (Stringham vs. 
St. Nicholas Ins. Co. 4 Abb. Ct. App. Dec. 315 ; Hatch vs. Squires, 11 Mich. 
185; Howe Machine Co. vs. Clark, 15 Kansas, 492; Brigham vs. Peters, 1 
Gray, Mass. 139; Mitchum vs. Dunlap, 98 Mo. 418; Butler vs. C. B. & Q. 
R’y, 87 Iowa, 206; Mechem on Agency, Sec. 100.) 

Even without eliminating from our consideration the incompetent testi- 
mony of the acts and declarations of the employees of the bank when not 
engaged in the transaction of the business of the latter, there is practically 
no evidence which would justify a jury in finding that the Cashier was acting 
for, or on behalf of, the defendant in making the representations which are 
the subject of this action. It is true that when the Cashier made such repre- 
sentations Lighthouse was indebted to the bank for more than $15,000, yet, 
as we have already seen, no duty was imposed upon the Cashier, as such, to 
communicate to a person inquiring as to the responsibility of a customer, the 
actual situation of his account at the bank. Nor is it within the line of the 
duty of a Cashier to disclose the condition of the account of the customers of 
a bank whenever inquiry is made as to their responsibility. 

A careful study of the evidence discloses that there were no facts, circum- 
stances or proof that would justify the conclusion that the defendant’s Cash- 
ier was in any way engaged in the business of the bank in making any of the 
representations proved, or that his purpose in making them was that attrib- 
uted to him by the court below. It is possible that, under the evidence, the 
court may have suspected that such was the purpose, but a mere conjecture, 
suspicion or surmise is not sufficient to authorize a finding to that effect. 
(Laidlaw vs. Sage, 158 N. Y. 73. 94.) 

It follows that the trial court properly nonsuited the plaintiff, and, hence, 
the judgment of the appellate division must be reversed and that of the trial 
court affirmed, with costs. 

Parker, Ch. J . ; Cullen and Werner, JJ. % concur with Martin, J . ; O’Brien, 
Vann and Bartlett, •71, dissented. 

Judgment reversed. 
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ACTION TO RECOVER PENALTY FOR USURY— TRUSTEE IN BANKRUPTCY 
—ASSIGNMENT OF CAUSE OF ACTION. 

Supreme Court of Texas, March 10, 1903. 

LASATER V8. FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF JACKSBORO. 

Where a bankrupt has a cause of action against a National bank for taking usurious Inter- 
est, it will pass to the trustee in bankruptcy. 

But if the trustee in bankruptcy falls to administer such asset, the bankrupt, after dis- 
charge, may sue on the claim. 

8uch a cause of action is assignable. 



This case was presented upon the following certificate from the court of 
civil appeals for the second district : 

This suit was brought by appellant on July 26, 1901, upon the Federal 
and State statutes, to recover from the bank twice the sum of $1,526.80, 
usurious interest paid to it, $3,053.60. The defense was a general denial, 
statute of limitation of two years, and that, since the usury was paid, the 
appellant had filed his petition in bankruptcy, and been discharged, and that 
he therefore had no right or interest in the claim. The case was tried by the 
court without a jury, who rendered a judgment for the bank. The facts are 
substantially as follows : 

The appellant and one Maggard were partners in cattle raising, and on 
March 30, 1898, borrowed of the bank $4,000, and executed their joint note 
with A. M. Lasater for $4,350, due November 15, 1898, with ten per cent, 
interest after maturity. On November 22, 1898, the firm paid $390.90 on said 
note, directing it to be applied to the interest due thereon, and on the same 
day borrowed $100 more, which was added to the note, and after deducting 
the sum of $390.90, interest due, renewed the same for $4,450, dating it back 
to November 15, 1898. It was signed by the same parties as before, and bore 
ten per cent, interest from maturity. On August 17, 1899, the firm paid on 
said note $382.90, with no instructions how to apply it, and on the next day 
paid $167.50 more, instructing the bank to apply it to the payment of the 
interest; and on November 17, 1899, the appellant paid $62 more, with no 
instructions how to apply it. In same month of November the said Maggard 
sold all his interest in the firm to J. L. Lasater, the latter assuming all the 
liabilities, but nothing was said about this claim against the bank; and 
appellant, with A. M. Lasater, renewed the note for $4,313.50, dating it back 
to November 16, 1899, payable June 15, 1900, with interest at ten per cent, 
after maturity. On December 6, 1899, appellant paid $22.50; on June 29, 
1900, $15 — with no instructions as to the application of said payments. On 
October 15, 1900, A. M. Lasater, the surety, bought all the mortgaged cattle 
of appellant and some others, and agreed to assume and pay off the note in 
full consideration of said sale, and executed his note to the bank on the 17th 
day of said month, taking up the appellant’s note, and in June, 1901, paid to 
the bank the sum of $4,457, in full of said note, and the bank delivered to 
appellant his note so taken up. The last-named note was also secured by 
another mortgage given to the bank on all of the same cattle. A. M. Lasater 
was a party to the original and all renewal notes made to the bank ; he being 
as to the bank a principal thereon; but as between himself and the other 
signers a surety only on all but the last note, which was his obligation alone. 

The certificate also set forth that the appellant had filed a petition in 
bankruptcy, and had been discharged. 
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Williams, J. (omitting part of the opinion) : The weight of authority 
sustains the proposition that, when such a cause of action as that asserted 
has accrued, it will, upon bankruptcy of the owner, pass to the trustee in 
bankruptcy. (Monongahela National Bank vs. Overholt, 96 Pa. 327; Gray 
vs. Bennett, 3 Mete. 522; Tiffany vs. Boatman’s etc., Ass’n, 18 Wall. 375, 21 
L. Ed. 868; Tamplin vs. Wentworth, 99 Mass. 63; Louisville Trust Co. vs. 
Kentucky Nat. Bank [C. C.] 87 Fed. 143; Wheelock vs. Lee, 64 N. Y. 242; 
Spicer vs. Jarrett, 2 Baxt. 454: Moore vs. Jones, 23 Vt. 739, Fed. Cas. No. 
9,768; National Bank vs. Trimble, 40 Ohio St. 629; Crocker vs. Bank of 
Chitopa, 4 Dill 358, Fed. Cas. No. 3,397.) 

The authorities cited by the court of civil appeals sustain the proposition 
that, after the close of the administration of the bankrupt’s estate and the 
discharge of the trustee, unadministered assets may be recovered by the 
bankrupt. The decisions of the Supreme Court of the United States make 
somewhat doubtful the application of this proposition to a case like this, 
where the trustee had no knowledge of the existence of the asset, and, where 
the suit is brought so recently after the close of the bankruptcy proceeding 
that it may be reopened and further administration had. (Sessions vs. 
Romadka, 145 U. S. 29, 12 Sup. Ct. 799, 36 L. Ed. 609; Sparhawk vs. Yerkes, 
142 U. S. 1, 12 Sup. Ct. 104, 35 L. Ed. 915; Dushane vs. Beall, 161 U. S. 513, 
16 Sup. Ct. 637, 40 L. Ed. 791.) 

The bankrupt law does not contemplate that any assets shall be left unad- 
ministered; but it sometimes happens that there are such, and, when neither 
the creditors nor the trustee asserts right to them, it is, we think, proper to 
regard them, at least as against a wrongdoer, as belonging to the bankrupt. 
This may often be found necessary, as it seems to be in this case, to prevent 
destruction of the property right, and a judgment thus preserving the right 
may be as easily reached by those entitled to do so by proper proceedings as 
the cause of action itself. If such persons do not choose to proceed, no good 
reason is seen why the bankrupt himself should not be allowed to recover. 
(Lancey vs. Foss, 88 Me. 218, 33, Atl. 1071.) 

That the interest of plaintiff's former partner in any cause of action which 
accrued to the firm passed by assignment to plaintiff is, we think, also true. 
Most of the authorities which hold that such claims pass to trustees in bank- 
ruptcy, assignees for creditors, etc., are based upon the proposition that they 
are assignable, although some of them hold such successors to be 4 4 legal 
representatives,” in the sense of statutes giving the action — an interpretation 
to which we are not now prepared to assent. It is true, however, as argued 
by Mr. Justice Hunter, that plaintiff has succeeded to the assets and liabili- 
ties of the partnership as fully as the assignees succeed to those of bankrupts 
and insolvents ; and, if the latter are to be regarded as legal representatives, 
the former can as well be held to be such. We prefer to hold that the statute 
which gives the action to the person paying the usury or “his legal repre- 
sentatives ” evinces the intent that it is not to be regarded as strictly a 
personal right and hence that it may be assigned. 

The authorities cited by the court of civil appeals support its decision that 
the payment made by A. M. Lasater of the usurious interest which the con- 
tract bound plaintiff to pay, and the payment of which he procured by the 
conveyance of the property, is to be treated as payment made by him. 

The assumption by plaintiff of the debts of the partnership did not change 
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the relation of either partner to the bank. They both continued liable for 
the debt as before. There was imposed on plaintiff no increased obligation 
to the bank. As between himself and retiring co-partner, he became prima- 
rily liable, but only to the extent that the firm was liable. This was not an 
agreement on his part to pay for Maggard’s usurious interest, and hence it 
cannot be held that, as part of the consideration for Maggard’s interest in 
the assets, plaintiff agreed to pay the debt — usury and all. Their agreement 
does not affect plaintiff’s right to recover. (Holland vs. Chambers, 22 Ga. 193.) 



NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 

[Edited by John Jennings, B. A., LL. B.; Barrister, Toronto.] 



INSURANCE POLICY— MISTAKE IN DESIGNATING BENEFICIARY. 

CORNWALL vs. THE HALIFAX RANKING CO. (32 Supreme Court Reports 442). 

Statement of Facts : This was an action brought by the Halifax Bank- 
ing Company, who were creditors of Ira Cornwall, deceased, to have it declared 
that the sum of $1,000, received by Mrs. Cornwall under a policy of insurance 
on her late husband’s life, belonged to his estate and was distributable among 
creditors. 

On February 26, 1896, the late Ira Cornwall applied in writing for an acci- 
dent insurance policy, the sum to be insured two thousand dollars, policy to 
be payable in case of death by accident under the provisions thereof to present 
appellant. The company, however, issued their policy payable on its face to 
the personal representatives of the said Ira Cornwall. 

After receiving the policy from the company the stud Ira Cornwall, believ- 
ing that it was payable to his wife as he had ordered it to be, handed it to 
her and told her that it was payable to her. She did not look at it, but kept 
it in her possession as her own until after his death, after which it was found 
that it was through error on its face payable to his personal representatives. 

On July 26, 1897, while the said policy was in force, the said Ira Cornwall 
was found drowned, in the River St. John, under circumstances which 
induced the company to believe that there had been a breach of the condition 
in the policy against suicide. The appellant then applied to the company 
for payment of the amount of the policy to her as beneficiary. The com- 
pany thereupon set up merely the defence of suicide and refused to pay the 
amount of the insurance. Under the New Brunswick law, an action could 
not be brought in the name of the beneficiary. 

Administration had, therefore, to be taken out on Ira Cornwall’s estate 
to obtain a nominal plaintiff and, upon action by the appellant as such 
administrate for the two thousand dollars covered by the policy, the insur- 
ance company compromised her claim and paid her the one thousand dollars 
now in controversy. 

The judge of probate determined that as, in law, the policy on its face was 
not payable to the appellant, he could not recognize the equitable or benefi- 
ciary right she claims, and, therefore, ordered her to account for that sum to 
the estate. 

Judgment (Taschereau, Sedgwick and Girouard; Mills and Davies dis- 
senting) : First, it cannot but be conceded that principles of equity govern 
the administration of estates in probate courts in New Brunswick in the same 
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way, in effect, as they would if the estate was being administered in equity. 
{Harrison vs. Morehouse, 1.) Now, it seems to me incontrovertible, upon the 
evidence that the deceased believed that the policy he received from the 
company was payable in case of death to the appellant, as he had directed in 
his application, and agreed to receive the policy exclusively upon that belief. 
Then, the company themselves admit that by their real contract the appel- 
lant was, in case of death, to be the sole beneficiary of the insurance. That 
the policy is not in terms payable to her is, therefore, clearly a mutual mis- 
take. And that, under these circumstances, a court of equity would not 
refuse a reformation of the policy so as to make it payable to appellant as 
both parties to it intended it to be, seems to me plain. 

That, in my opinion, concludes the case. The learned counsel for the 
respondents invoked the acquired rights of the creditors and argued that as 
at the death of Ira Cornwall these one thousand dollars had passed to his 
estate, the appellant was now precluded from asserting any equitable rights 
in the matter she might have had during his life. But that is a petitio 
principii. It is assumed that she was not aJb initio the beneficiary of this 
insurance. Now, that is the very question in issue. And by determining, as 
we do, that she was, at the date of the policy, the sole beneficiary thereunder, 
it follows that, at the death of her husband, the amount of the policy did not 
pass into his estate. 

The respondents’ attempt to imply a waiver or an estoppel against the 
appellant from certain allegations she made in her petition for letters of 
administration, entirely fails. It would be most unfair to declare her precluded 
from now asserting her just rights merely because she made a mistake of law 
in such a document which, as to the respondents, was res inter alios acta. 

The appeal is allowed with costs; a decree to be entered that the $1,000 in 
question formed no part of Ira Cornwall’s estate. Costs in all the courts will 
be against the respondents. 



BILL OF EXCHANGE— PROMISSORY NOTE— JOINT AND SEVERAL— PROVISO 
AS TO GIVING TIME TO EITHER PARTY. 

KIRKWOOD vb. CARROLL, et aL (In the Court of Appeal, 1903; 1 Klng’8 Bench, p. 531). 

Statement of Facts: This was an appeal from the decision of Wright, 
J., upon a special case raising a question of law for the opinion of the court. 
The action was brought against the defendants as makers of a joint and 
several promissory note, and the case states that on January 24, 1901, the 
defendants signed and handed to the plaintiff an instrument in writing pur- 
porting to be a promissory note, which was in the following terms : 

“ £125. We jointly and severally promise to pay Mr. John Kirkwood (carrying on 
business in the name or style of the Provincial Union Bank) the sum of £125, for value 
received, by installments in manner following ; that is to say, the sum of £5 on Thursday, 
January 31 inst., and the sum of £5 on the Thursday in every succeeding week until the 
whole of the £125 shall be fully paid, and in case default is made In payment of any one of 
the said installments the whole amount remaining unpaid shall become due and payable 
forthwith. No time given to, or security taken from, or composition or arrangement 
entered into with, either party hereto shall prejudice the rights of the holder to proceed 
against any other party.” 

The document was witnessed. The plaintiff was the holder for value of 
the instrument. The defendants made default in the first payment due and 
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in this action contended that owing to the last clause in the instrument it 
was not a promissory note and could not be sued on as such. 

The question of importance here submitted to the court for opinion on a 
point of law was whether the instrument was a promissory note. Wright, J.> 
held upon the authority of Kirkwood vs. Smith (1896, 1 Queen’s Bench, p. 
582), that the document was not a promissory note within the meaning of the 
Bills of Exchange Act. This was a case in which the facts were identical, 
and Lord Russell, of Killowen, held that because Sec. 83, sub-sec. 3, of the 
act expressly enacted that, “ A note is not invalid by reason only that it con- 
tains also a pledge of collateral security with authority to sell or dispose of 
it,” any instrument containing any other departure from, “an unconditional 
promise to pay,” was not a promissory note within the act. 

Counsel for the plaintiff in argument in this case drew attention to the 
fact that no effect had been given in Kirkwood vs. Smith to the other sections 
of the act, and argued that the instrument being a promissory note within 
the definition in Sec. 83, sub-sec. 1, the rules of common law, including the 
law merchant, were applicable. Payments by installments were expressly 
permitted by Sec. 9 of the act. 

Judgment (Earl of Halsbury, Lord Chancellor) : I am of opinion that 
the plaintiff’s appeal must be allowed. The addition to this promissory note 
does not qualify it, and I doubt whether the addition is in any proper sense 
operative. The document contains a promise to pay a certain sum of money 
by certain installments, and it seems to me impossible to suggest that it is 
anything else but a promissory note within the meaning of the Bills of Ex- 
change Act. The case of Kirkwood vs. Smith was decided without any ref- 
erence to the other sections of that act and cannot any longer be regarded a s 
authority. 

Alverstone, C. J. y and Jeune, P., concur. 



BANK IN LIQUIDATION— STATUS TO SUE— LIQUIDATOR DOES NOT REPRE- 
SENT BANK— WINDING-UP ACT R. S. C. COP. 129. 

AMBROI8E L. KENT, et al. vs. LA COMMUNAUTE DE8 8 OEUR 8 DE LA PROVIDENCE 

AND ODILON BA8TIEN. INTERVENOR (Quebec Reports, 12 King’s Bench, p. 120). 

Statement op Facts: This was an appeal from a judgment of the 

Superior Court at Montreal. The plaintiffs as liquidators of the defunct 
Banque Ville Marie sued the Communaute upon a promissory note which they 
had given to the bank. After the case had been argued and while consider- 
ing it, the trial judge had doubts a to the right of the liquidators to sue in 
their own names upon a security due the bank. He ordered the case to be 
reargued and then dismissed the action, holding that the bank being the 
holder and owner of the bill, which was overdue at the time the bank went 
into liquidation could alone sue upon it, and that the plaintiffs as liquida- 
tors and administrators for the purposes of the winding-up had no status to 
bring the action. 

Judgment (Sir Alexander Lacoste, C.J.): We are of opinion that the 
judgment of the trial judge is right. No person can plead in the name of 
another. Article 81 of the Civil Code provides that corporations must sue in 
their corporate name. Whence it follows that the Banque Ville Marie alone 
can sue upon a security belonging to it. 
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The bank is not deprived of the exercise of its rights because by the terms 
of Sec. 15 of the Winding-Up Act (R. S. C. c. 129) it is provided that, “the 
corporate state and all the corporate powers of the company, notwithstanding 
it is otherwise provided by the act, charter or instrument of incorporation, 
shall continue until the affairs of the company are wound up,” and Sec. 31 
(a) provides that the liquidator can sue in the name of the bank. The liqui- 
dator is not the representative of the bank in the same sense as a tutor or 
curator is the representative of the minor or of the lunatic. The liquidator 
has in his case and under his control the property of the company in liquida- 
tion but he does not represent the corporate person. His functions are lim- 
ited to the liquidation, to the administration of property, and in certain 
specified cases he represents the creditors. 

It has been argued that the plaintiffs are the holders of the promissory 
note and as such have a status to sue in their own name. But they sue, not 
as holders of the note, but as liquidators and administrators. It is for the 
benefit of the bank that they have taken this action, and it appears from 
their pleadings that it is the bank who are the holders of the note. 

The plaintiffs being without a status to sue the court cannot maintain 
their action. Nor can we, as requested, permit the plaintiffs to amend by 
making the bank a party to the proceedings. Our code of practise does not 
permit us to substitute one party for another. 

In argument what has been called the equity of the case has been very 
much pressed. It has been said it will be a costly proceeding to start anew 
and it would be better to give a judgment on the merits without regard to 
technicalities, as did the Supreme Court in the City of Montreal vs. Hogan. 
But we believe we ought to maintain the fundamental rules of our procedure 
as we understand them, and we fear much greater injustices if we set them 
aside. 

The appeal will be dismissed with costs. 



REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 



Questions In Banking Law— submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient general Inter- 
est to warrant publication will be answered In this department. 

A reasonable charge Is made for Special Replies asked (or by correspondents— to be sent promptly 
by mall. 



CHECK NOT INDORSED BY PAYEE. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine : Pawtucket, R. I., April 9, 1908. 

Sib r I received through the correspondence a check on us payable to the W — Restau- 
rant, endorsed, “ The 8 Co., J. S., Treas.” The endorsement is guaranteed by the bank in 

which it is deposited. It is generally known that the W Restaurant Is a part of the S 

Co. Can a bank guarantee an endorsement which does not appear, and is It carelessness on 
my part to pay a check endorsed so ? Paying Teller. 

Answer . — It appears from the above statement that the W Restaurant 

is a name under which a firm or corporation is transacting a part of its busi- 
ness. In other words, it is a trade name, and not merely a fictitious designa- 
tion. The instrument is, therefore, payable to order and before it can be 
negotiated requires the indorsement of the payee. (Negotiable Instruments 
Law [Laws R. 1. 1899, Ch. 674] Sec. 38.) This should be in the form io which 
it appears upon the face of the check ; for by the Negotiable Instruments 
Law, it is expressly provided that “ where the name of a payee or indorsee is 
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wrongly designated or misspelled, he may indorse the instrument as therein 
described, adding, if he think fit, his proper designation.” (Sec. 51.) The 

fact that the S Co. and the payee are identical would make no difference. 

The drawer, therefore, could object to having the check charged against his 
account until so indorsed. Should he do this, a difficult question might arise 
as to the effect of the guarantee given by the presenting bank and the remedy 
thereunder, and hence the only perfectly safe course would be for the drawee 
bank to return the check for a proper indorsement. 



PAYMENT TO BANK OF INDEBTEDNESS SECURED BY COLLATERAL— PREFER- 
ENCE UNDER BANKRUPTCY LAW. 

Editor Banker*' Magazine : Dale. Wis., April 30, 1908. 

Sib : This bank loaned in good faith to one of its customers $1,200 on his note, and the 
customer not furnishing an indorser we took the insurance policies of $8,350 on his stock as 
collateral. Several months later the borrower had a fire, settled with the insurance compa- 
nies, and paid this bank in full. Finally he was compelled to go into bankruptcy, a Receiver 
was appointed, and the latter now sued this bank to repay the $1,200, claiming that we were 
preferred creditors. We don't think so. as we did not know he was Insolvent at any time, 
otherwise we would not have made him the loan. What is your opinion of this case? 

Cashier. 

Answer . — The general rule is that the Bankruptcy Law does not impair 
the rights of creditors to hold and enforce the collaterals deposited with them 
by the bankrupt, when they acted in good faith. But we note that it is 
stated in the inquiry the borrower himself “settled with the insurance com- 
pany and paid this bank in full.” This might raise a question whether the 
transaction was not in effect a payment by the bankrupt ; and if so, it would 
clearly be a preference. The situation is illustrated by the case of Traders’ 
Bank vs. Campbell (14 Wall. 87). In that case insolvents, upon the eve of 
bankruptcy, gave the bank a check upon funds to their credit in that bank, 
to apply upon the indebtedness due to the bank. The Supreme Court of the 
United States held the transaction to be a preference and voidable by the 
assignee in bankruptcy, and that he had the right to recover the amount so 
paid, and further held that although possibly bad the bank stood upon its 
right of set-off, that right might have been available, yet when the bank 
treated the money as the bankrupt’s own property by the taking of his check 
and crediting the amount as payment on the indebtedness, the transaction 
became a voidable preference. The decision of the case stated in the inquiry 
must therefore turn upon facts as to which we are not advised. 



BANK LIABLE WHERE DRAFT PAID TO PARTY OF SAME NAME A8 PAYEE. 

Editor Banker Magazine : , April 17, 1908. 

Sir : A draft is presented payable to John Doe, who, being properly identified, the money 
is paid to him. Subsequently, another John Doe turns up and makes claim to the money paid 
on the draft. It develops that the wrong John Doe was the one who presented the draft and 
received the money. Is the paying bank liable to the rightful owner of the draft ? 

Banker. 

Answer . — As the person who presented the draft did not have any title 
thereto, the real owner is entitled to have the draft returned to him. His 
remedy would be to make a claim against the bank for the draft itself, and 
not for the money. As payee, he could not maintain a suit against the bank 
for the amount of the draft ; but as owner he could recover possession from 
anyone into whose hands it might fall. The payment upon the forged in- 
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dorsement did not discharge the instrument, and the bank has no right to 
the possession thereof as against the lawful owner. 



LIABILITY OF BANK WHERE CHECK LEFT TO PAY MORTGAGE. 

Editor Banker*' Magazine: Eaton, Colo., April 27, 1808. 

Sir: January 11. 1002, a customer calls at the bank with a party called B, and they leave 
a check made to B for $200, interlined “ this check is given for the purchase price of two lota 
now covered by mortgage/’ The check is indorsed by B but the instructions from both are 
for us to hold the check until C delivers us a release deed for the property. The customer has 
closed his account and gone away and sold the lots with tbe mortgage still on them. B brings 
suit for the 1200, yet C has never been in the bank to give the release. Are we liable now ? 
Would we be liable for the payment of the check If tbe release was produced ? 

Subscriber. 

Answer . — The Negotiable Instruments Law (Laws of Colorado, 1897, Ch. 
239, Sec. 189) provides that u A check of itself does not operate as an assign- 
ment of any part of the funds to the credit of the drawer with the bank, and 
the bank is not liable to the holder, unless and until it accepts or certifies the 
check.” But an acceptance or certification is required to be in writing. 
(Id., secs. 132, 134, 135, 185, 187.) The bank, therefore, under the circum- 
stances detailed in the inquiry, does not appear to have incurred any liability 
upon the check to the payee, and we do not see upon what theory he can 
maintain an action against the bank upon the instrument. He might, per- 
haps, demand possession of the check, and if this was refused, sue for the 
value of the same. The question would then arise whether or not the condi- 
tion upon which it was left with the bank had been performed, or had been 
waived by the drawer. This question must depend upon all the circum- 
stances of the case, and without more information as to the facts, we could 
not express an opinion thereon. 



AUTHORITY OF PARTNER TO U8E FIRM NAME AS SECURITY FOR OTHERS 
-RECOVERY OF MONEY PAID UPON FORGED INDORSEMENT. 

Editor Banker Magazine: Springfield, 111., April 21, 1903. 

Sir: Will you kindly answer the following questions: (1) A and B are partners. A 
signs tbe firms name on a note as security for C. Does this hold the firm? (2) One of our 
depositors sends his check to, say, John Smith in Cleveland, Ohio, but another party takes it to 
the bank and gets it cashed by forging John Smith’s name. We get it through our Chicago 
correspondent and pay the check, and in course of three or four weeks, it Is found that John 
Smith’s name has been forged. Can we not get back on our correspondent and they on 
theirs, without their stamping “endorsement guaranteed ” on the check ? Cashier. 

Answer . — (1) No. A partner has no implied authority to use the name of 
the firm as security for others. It is no part of the business of a partnership 
or the agency of a partner to guarantee the debts of others, or to lend their 
credit by giving accommodation paper or going surety, and such act by one 
partner without the consent of the others is a fraud on them ; and a payee of 
a bill or note who knows that the name is signed as surety by a partner is not 
a bona fide holder, and cannot recover against the partnership. (Bates on 
Partnership, Sec. 349 and cases there cited.) 

(2) Yes. The rule is well established that where the drawee bank is not 
chargeable with neglect which has operated to the injury of the other party, 
it may recover the money paid upon a forged indorsement as money paid 
under a mistake of fact. (Canal Bank vs. Bank of Albany, 1 Hill, 287; Bank 
of Commerce vs. Union Bank, 3 N. Y. 230.) In the case first cited, payment 
was made by the Caual Bank on a forged indorsement on March 28, and it 
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was not onto the 7th of the following June that the Bank of Albany was 
notified of the forgery and called upon to refund the money. Still, it was 
held that there could be a recovery. 



PROTEST OF CHECK WHERE ENDORSEMENT LACKING. 

Editor Banker*' Magazine : Grafton, W. Va., May 2, 1008. 

Sir : We telegraphed a customer who was visiting in a distant city that we would pay 
bis cheek on us for a certain amount. The check was presented by another bank in this city, 
drawn by the customer to the order of himself, but was not endorsed by him. For this reason 
we refused to honor the check and it was protested by the presenting bank, notwithstanding 
the fact that we offered to certify that it would be 44 good when properly endorsed.” Was 
the bank justified in protesting the check, and would it have been right in protesting even 
though we had not offered to certify ? If the bank erred in protesting, is it liable for damages, 
and to whom is it liable? We do not ask this question with any intention of instigating a 
lawsuit, but the drawer of the check being a stranger in the city where he had check cashed, 
was threatened with arrest, for obtaining money fraudulently, upon receipt of notice of 
protest by the cashing bank, before they learned why it was protested. 

H. W. Chadduck. 

Answer . — The bank which presented the check for payment was bound, as 
collecting agent, to take all steps necessary to fix the liability of the indorsers, 
and, for this purpose, notice of dishonor was necessary, no matter for what 
reason payment was refused. (Ayrault vs. Pacific Bank, 47 N. Y. 579 ; Titus 
vs. Mechanics’ Bank, 35 N. J. Law, 588; Bank of Lindsborg vs. Ober, 31 
Kans. 599.) It was proper therefore for the bank to protest the check. Nor 
did that bank have the right to accept a certification of the check in lieu of 
payment. (Ward vs. Smith, 7 Wall. 447; Hazlett vs. Commercial Nat. Bank, 
132 Pa. St. 118.) 

NOTE MADE, DATED, AND DELIVERED ON SUNDAY. 

Editor Banker *' Magazine : Brooklyn, N. Y., April 28, 1906. 

Sir : Is a note made, dated and delivered on 8unday void in the 8tate of New York ? 
Assuming that the note is accommodation paper, is the maker liable even if the note is void ? 

Bookkeeper. 

Answer.— The Sunday law of New York does not apply to private con- 
tracts, but extends to only such acts as are “interruptions to the repose and 
religious liberty of the community.” (Penal Code^. Sections 259, 263; Merritt 
vs. Earle, 29 N. Y. 115 ; Boynton vs. Page, 13 Wend. 425.) Hence, a note 
made, dated and delivered on Sunday is valid and enforcible in this State. 



SUFFICIENCY OF ENDORSEMENT OF NOTE. 

Editor Banker*' Magazine : St. Louis, Mo., March 81, 1908. 

Sir : What is the effect of endorsing a note in the following language : 44 For value 
received I hereby endorse the within note to John Jones, signed, Richard Roe.” Is such an 
endorsement binding ? M. E. L. 

Answer. — Yes, the endorsement is sufficient, and although a little differ- 
ent in form from the ordinary form of endorsement, is nevertheless entirely 
adequate. 

RIGHT TO REF0RECL08E FOR SECOND INSTALLMENT OF INTEREST. 
Editor Banker *' Magazine : , Ogden, Utah, March 10, 1903. 

Sir: We have had a little discussion here with one of our friends, concerning the right 
of a mortgagee who has obtained a decree directing a foreclosure sale for an installment of 
interest then due, but subject to the lien of a balance of the debt not yet due. The mortga- 
gee has commenced foreclosure of the reserved lien since the mortgagor has redeemod ana I 
would like to know whether there may be such reforecloeure ? T. H. H. 

Answer. — Yes. The mortgagee may foreclose his reserved lien as against 
the mortgagor or a creditor of the mortgagor who has redeemed from the sale. 

4 
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The Secretary of State has appointed as members of the Commission on 
International Exchange Hugh H. Hanna of Indianapolis, Charles A. Conant 
of New York city, and Professor Jeremiah W. Jenks of Ithaca, New York. 

This commission is appointed under the provisions of the Sundry Civil 
Appropriation Bill of March 3, 1903, authorizing the Executive to co-operate 
through diplomatic channels with the Governments of Mexico, China, Japan 
and other countries, for the purpose of restoring and maintaining a fixed rela- 
tionship between the moneys of the gold standard and silver-using countries. 

It is the purpose of the commission to sail for Europe about the middle 
of May and there to confer with the governments of the leading powers on 
several questions relating to the general subject. The action of the American 
Government in establishing a definite exchange standard in the Philippines 
will probably be made the basis of the suggestion that a similar standard be 
established by the British Government in the Straits Settlements and Hong- 
kong and by the French Government in its possessions in Asia. 

More important in some respects will be the conferences held regarding 
the monetary system of China, which it may be possible to establish upon a 
similar basis, but which may require a certain degree of co-operation among 
the Western powers. The proposal for action on the subject was made by 
President Roosevelt in a communication to Congress on January 19, last, with 
which he transmitted notes from the Mexican and Chinese Governments 
requesting the co-operation of the United States in steps to bring about sta- 
bility of exchange between the gold standard countries and the silver using 
countries. Since that time a monetary commission has been appointed by 
the Government of Mexico and is now engaged in gathering data for proposed 
legislation in that country. 

Two of the three gentlemen named by the Department of State as mem- 
bers of the United States Commission on International Exchange — Mr. 
Conant and Professor Jenks — visited Mexico at the invitation of the Mexican 
Government to discuss this subject. Mr. Hanna, the chairman of the com- 
mission, is well known through his long and earnest work to secure the 
enactment of the gold standard and intelligent banking legislation in the 
United States. 

Portraits and brief biographical sketches of each of the members of the 
commission appear below. 



There has been no more untiring and effective worker in behalf of a sound 
monetary and banking system than Mr. Hugh H. Hanna, of Indianapolis, 
who is chairman of the Commission on International Exchange. 

Hugh H. Hanna was born in Lafayette, Ind., September 19, 1848. His 
father, a well-to-do banker, gave him a liberal education in the schools of the 
United States and Germany. His business career began in his father’s bank 
at Lafayette. In 1880 he removed to Indianapolis and purchased a half 
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interest in the Atlas Engine Works. A few years later he purchased the 
remaining interest in this industry and became the sole owner of its common 
stock. Under his management it has grown to be what is said to be the 
largest plant in the world engaged in the manufacture of steam engines and 
boilers. 

For many years he has been active in various lines of philanthropic and 
eleemosynary enterprises, being identified with nearly all such affairs in 
Indianapolis and several that are national in their scope. 

In 1896 he was influential in obtaining from the Republican party a gold 
standard declaration, and after the campaign of that year he organized the 
Indianapolis Monetary Convention and was made chairman of its executive 
committee. This committee carried on the agitation for the enactment of 
the gold standard law which was passed by Congress in 1900 and has since 
conducted a campaign for an elastic system of bank-note currency. Mr. 
Hanna has devoted nearly six years to this work giving to it liberally of both 
his time and money. In recognition of his service in this work Harvard 
University conferred upon him the degree of M. A. in 1900 and the New York 
Chamber of Commerce elected him an honorary member and awarded him a 
gold medal in the same year. The business men of Indianapolis also showed 
their appreciation of Mr. Hanna’s work by a dinner given on the evening of 
March 28, 1900, ex-President Benjamin Harrison presiding. 



Charles A. Conant, Treasurer of the Morton Trust Company, New 
York city, has long been a student of monetary problems and has written 
much on such subjects. He was born in Winchester, Mass., on July 2, 1861, 
and educated in the public schools. He entered newspaper work in Boston 
in 1880 and was engaged in such work for about twenty years. During a 
large part of this time he was correspondent in Washington of the New York 
“Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bulletin,” which required special 
attention to financial and economic subjects. 

Mr. Conant published in 1896 a book entitled “A History of Modern 
Banks of Issue, with an Account of the Economic Crises of the Present Cent- 
ury,” giving an account of the banking systems of the leading nations. He 
has also published (in 1900) “The United States in the Orient: the Nature of 
the Economic Problem;” a brief “ Life of Alexander Hamilton” (1901); and 
many studies on monetary and economic subjects in The Bankers’ Maga- 
zine, “ North American Review,” “ Atlantic Monthly,” and other periodicals. 

Mr. Conant was a candidate for the Massachusetts Legislature in 1886; 
Secretary to the Postmaster at Boston in 1887; Democratic candidate for 
Congress in the Harvard University district in 1894 ; and a delegate to the 
Gold Democratic Convention in 1896, which nominated Palmer and Buckner. 
He became associated with the executive committee of the Indianapolis 
Monetary Convention in 1897, and several of the provisions of the Gold 
Standard Law of March 14, 1900, were the result of his suggestions. 

Mr. Conant was appointed by Secretary Root special commissioner to the * 
Philippine Islands in the summer of 1901, for the purpose of investigating 
coinage and banking conditions there. He made a report in favor of a gold 
exchange standard, which was adopted in principle in the Philippine Coinage 
Act of March 3, 1903. Soon after his return from this mission he was elected 
(in February, 1902,) Treasurer of the Morton Trust Company of New York. 
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Mr. Conant visited Mexico, with Professor Jenks of Cornell University 
and Mr. Edward Brush of New York, in March last, at the invitation of the 
Mexican Government, to confer with a committee on the reform of the cur- 
rency in regard to the system proposed for the Philippines and the best means 
of securing the co-operation of other powers in giving stability to the currency 
of the silver-using countries. His appointment on the American Commission 
was in part an outgrowth of his familiarity with the subject thus acquired. 



Jeremiah W. Jenks, professor of political economy and politics in Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., is well known for his contributions to the leading 
periodicals on topics relating to economic questions. He was born in Michi- 
gan and passed his boyhood in that State. He graduated with the degree of 
A.B. from the University of Michigan in 1878, and received the degree of A.M. 
in 1879. In 1885 he received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from the 
University of Halle, Germany. 

After his graduation he was admitted to the bar, and afterwards taught 
languages in the Mouht Morris (111.) College. From 1886 to 1889 he was pro- 
fessor of political science and English literature at Knox College, Galesburg, 
111., and from 1889 to 1891 professor of political economy and social science in 
the Indiana University. Since 1891 Prof. Jenks has occupied the chair of 
political economy at Cornell University. 

His writings on monetary and other economic subjects attracted favorable 
attention, and in 1899 he was appointed by the United States Industrial Com- 
mission special expert in charge of the investigation of trusts and industrial 
combinations. He also visited Europe for the Commission to make a study 
of combinations there. He edited or wrote and compiled the four volumes 
of the Commission’s report which deal with that subject. From this work 
also came his own book, “The Trust Problem.” In 1901 he was appointed 
as special commissioner by the War Department to study and report upon 
certain economic questions in the English and Dutch colonies in the Orient. 
Prof. Jenks visited the Oriont, including India, the Straits Settlements and 
Federated Malay States, Java and Sumatra and the Philippines, as well as 
China and Japan, studying their systems of currency, labor legislation and 
internal taxation. The report made to the Secretary of War as a result of 
these investigations is a comprehensive and able document, and contains 
much valuable information in regard to the administration of the affairs of 
colonial dependencies. 

This spring, at the invitation of the Mexican Government, Prof. Jenks 
visited the City of Mexico to confer with the Finance Minister and his repre- 
sentatives regarding the establishment of a new monetary system for that 
country. 



New Governor op the Bank op England.— Samuel Hope Morley, 
Deputy Governor of the Bank of England, has been elected Governor of the 
institution to succeed Sir Augustus Prevost, Bart. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF FALLING EXCHANGE UPON THE 
RETURN RECEIVED FOR NATIONAL PRODUCTS. 



ARGUMENT SUBMITTED BY MESSRS . CHARLES A. CON ANT \ JEREMIAH W. 
JENKS AND EDWARD BRUSH TO THE MONETARY COMMISSION 
OF THE REPUBLIC OF MEXICO , APRIL 18 ; 1908 . 



An important element in the influence of falling exchange upon national 
prosperity is its effect upon the real return received for that part of the na- 
tional product which is sold abroad. Foreign trade is essentially the exchange 
of the commodities of one nation for those of other nations, rather than an 
exchange of commodities for money. Money serves chiefly as a means for 
facilitating exchanges of goods. The most important question is not how 
much gold nor how much silver is obtained for the products of a community, 
but how much in foreign products is obtained in return for a given part of 
the product of national labor. If a nation in payment for foreign commo- 
dities produced by the labor of one man gives up domestic commodities pro- 
duced by the labor of two men, it is suffering an economic loss, if its own la- 
borers possess the same average productive efficiency as the laborers of other 
countries. 

The influence of a falling exchange upon foreign trade, it is generally 
granted, is to reduce the gold price of the exports from a silver country. The 
fall in the gold price of silver permits goods to be sold abroad for a falling gold 
price, so long as wages and the cost of materials at home remain unchanged 
in terms of silver. It is this influence which enables a country with a depre- 
ciating currency to underbid its rivals in selling its products in markets where 
gold is the standard. There are perhaps certain temporary benefits in this 
condition, in extending and developing the trade of the exporting country. 
It is an important question, however, whether the continuous depreciation 
of the standard may not reach a point which will soon result in the surrender 
of a given quantity of domestic goods to foreign purchasers in exchange for 
a continuously declining quantity of foreign goods. When this occurs, it is 
clear that the exporting country runs grave risk of suffering an economic loss, 
which is not compensated by the increase in its exports. This very increase 
in exports appears under these conditions to be the result of the conviction 
on the part of purchasers that the country having the depreciating stan- 
dard is offering the products of its labor for a smaller return than competing 
gold countries. 

Applying these general principles to the recent monetary history of Mex- 
ico, the question is proposed whether Mexico is not paying too dear in her 
own products for the foreign products which she imports, by reason of the 
low price of her own products, resulting from the falling gold price of silver. 
This can be determined, in part, by comparing the quantity of Mexican goods 
exported with the return at gold prices received for these goods from foreign 
countries. 
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The following table shows the value in silver of the total exports of Mex- 
ican products and their gold value at the average rate of exchange for repre- 
sentative fiscal years during the past two decades. 



Fiscal Year ending June 80, 


Value of exports from Mexico. 
In silver. In gold. 


Gold value of 
the peso. 


1882 


.. $29,206,772 


$26,110,854 


$0,804 


1887 


.. 49,829,915 


88,970,633 


0.790 


1802 


.. 75,660,880 


63,828,157 


0.837 


1880 


.. 88,044,624 


57,845,318 


0.657 


1804 


.. 80,083,944 


48,165,246 


0.580 


1885 


.. 95,020,826 


48,840,448 


0.514 


1896 


.. 110,022,856 


68,971,983 


0.536 


1807 


.. 117,784,002 


59,127,614 


0.506 


1808 


.. 138,068,504 


61,854,690 


0.443 


1800 


.. 148,458,834 


70,070,210 


0.471 


1900 


.. 158,247.933 


75,326,016 


0.476 


1901 


.. 158,009,437 


77,266,639 


0.488 


1902 


.. 168,041,272 


74,106,800 


0.441 



One of the facts which first attracts attention in examining these figures 
is the relatively small increase during the last few years in the gold value of 
the national exports. The value expressed in the money of the country has 
increased by leaps and bounds, from 29,206,772 pesos for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1882, to 75,660,880 pesos in 1892, 117,784,092 pesos in 1897, and 
168,041,272 pesos in 1902. The question at once suggests itself whether this 
increase in the silver price of the total exportations means that Mexican 
products have been exported in largely increased quantities, corresponding 
to their increase in silver value, or whether higher prices in silver have been 
received for such products in order to maintain their gold price. In the latter 
case, such increase in prices may be partly or wholly offset by the fall in the gold 
value of silver or it may have gone beyond this and brought an actual increase 
in the gold value of the return obtained by the labor and enterprise of the 
country. If, on the other hand, it appears by comparison of the quantities 
exported and by their prices when reduced to gold that a larger volume of 
the products of Mexico has been delivered up to foreign consumers for the 
same or less return in the products of gold countries, then Mexico has suffered 
an economic loss. 

Leaving aside for the moment the question of the quantities of goods 
exported, some light is thrown upon one aspect of this subject by reducing 
the silver values of goods exported to a gold equivalent at the average rate 
of exchange prevailing for each year, as is done in the above table. This 
reduction shows that the increase in the gold value of the exports of Mexico 
within the past ten years has been comparatively trifling. The increase in 
gold value of the total exports was more than one hundred per cent, from 
1882 to 1892, during which period the gold value of silver fell -only from 89.4 
cents in United States gold coin to 83.7 cents. From 1892 to 1902, however, 
the advance in the gold value of the exports of Mexico was only 18.38 per 
cent. This affords an average increase in the gold value of Mexican products 
exported of less than two per cent, per year upon the basis of the exports of 
1892. 

This is not a large increase in the gold value of the export trade of the 
country. It remains to be determined whether the increase in the quantities 
of the goods exported has merely kept pace with the small increase in their 
gold value or whether it has been greater or less. If it has been materially 
5 
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greater, then the conclusion follows that a smaller gold return has been 
received for the labor and capital of Mexican citizens. Whether this dimin- 
ished return has been offset by the diminished gold price of the products of 
gold countries imported into Mexico, is a question which will be considered in 
due time. For the present, however, we shall deal with that side of the 
problem relating exclusively to the quantities and values of the exports of 
Mexico. 

In considering these exports, the precious metals, gold and silver, may be 
eliminated for the present, in spite of the large part they play in the export 
trade of Mexico, because their export value is determined by conditions some- 
what different from those which affect other natural products and manufact- 
ured goods. The exports of Mexico, aside from gold and silver, consist chiefly 
of several metals, fibres and natural products. Eight of these articles make 
up, upon the average, about two-thirds of the exports of Mexico, after gold 
and silver are excluded. These eight articles are copper, lead, coffee, beans, 
fresh fruit, sisal, ixtle and dyewoods. The gold value of these articles 
exported in 1892 was $19,933,588. The gold value of the same articles 
exported in 1902 was $26,182,847. The value of these articles in 1892 was 
equal to 63.17 per cent, of the value of all exported articles of merchandise. 
The value of the same articles exported in 1902 was 68.03 per cent, of the 
exports of merchandise. 

It is necessary, in order to determine whether the country is now giving 
up a larger proportion of its own products for foreign products than was the 
case ten years ago, to ascertain whether the quantities of the articles exported 
have increased in a greater or less ratio than the increase in their gold value. 
Examination of the principal of these articles shows that with one serious 
exception the percentage of increase in the quantity exported is much greater 
than the percentage of increase in their gold value. In other words, every 
unit of Mexican production in these articles, upon the average, was sold for a 
less gold price in foreign markets in the fiscal year 1902 than in the fiscal year 
1892. This appears from the following table, giving the percentage of increase 
in quantities and gold value for all these articles : 

Quantities and Gold Values qf Principal Articles , 1892 and 1902. 



Copper. 


Quantity 

exported. 

EilOfframs. 


Odd value. 


Value per unit. 


1801-02. 


4,848,702 


$728,507 


$0,167 


1901-08 




4,572,842 


0.136 


Per cent, of increase 


872.78 


527.70 




Lead. 


1891-02 


10,678,64 8 


$1,978,287 


0.185 


1001-02 




2,680,561 


0.0266 


Per cent, of increase 


880.28 


27.41 




Coffee. 


1801-92 


11.058,279 


$4,615,515 


0.416 


1001-08 


22,208,219 


4,505,823 


0.203 


Per cent, of increase 


100.78 


—2.88 




Beans. 


1801-02 


1,286,037 


$96,760 


0.0782 


1001-02 


5,160,839 


244,878 


0.0474 


Per cent, of increase 


317.45 


152.56 
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Quantities and Gold Values of Principal Articles, 1892 and 1902 (Continued). 



Sisal. 


Quantity 

exported. 


Gold value. 


Value per unit. 




Kilograms. 






1891-92 


66,108,279 


$5,899,652 


0.105 


1901-08 


91,944,855 


12,881,896 


0.140 


Per cent. of Increase 


63.88 


118.84 




IXTLB. 

1891-92 


6,008,188 


$516,680 


0.0782 


1901-02 


12,475,862 


709,678 


0.0617 


Per cent, of increase 




48.95 




Dyewoods. 

1892-98 


38,186,127 


$438,210 


0.0182 


1901-08 


40,626,944 


568,848 


0.0140 


Per oent. of increase 


22.42 


29.70 




Fresh Fruits. 

1891-92 




$88,215 


0.0349 


1901-02 


5,364,558 


119,921 


0.0224 


Per cent, of increase 


112 AS 


85.94 





The variation between the rates of increase in quanties exported and in 
gold valuations in the above table reduces to somewhat concrete form the 
fall in the gold prices of Mexican products during the past ten years. It 
appears that only in one important case — sisal— has the unit of value increased. 
In the case of lead, the amount now necessary to be sold abroad to obtain 
a given return in gold is about seven times what it was in 1892. In the case 
of copper two pounds were given by Mexican miners in 1902 for the same 
gold return which was brought in 1892 by one pound. The character of the 
loss to Mexican industry by these changes is made even more precise by the 
following table, which computes the value of the exports of these leading 
articles at the gold prices of 1892 and compares with this value the gold values 
actually returned. 

Principal Articles Exported from Mexico, 1902. 



Reported Value Gold value at unit 

Article. gold value . per unit. price of 1893. 

Copper. $4,572,842 $0.1800 $5,61*218 

Lead. 2,520,561 0.0266 18,176,906 

Coffee 4,605,828 0.2080 9,236,589 

Beans. 244.578 0.0474 408,499 

Sisal 12,881,896 0.1400 9,654,167 

lxtle 788,678 0.0617 975A73 

Dyewoods 568,848 0.0140 686,276 

Fresh fruits 119,921 0.0224 187,223 



Total $26,182,847 $44,782,481 



If there was a loss amounting to about $18,600,000 upon these important 
articles, constituting sixty-eight per cent, of the exports of merchandise, the 
same rate of loss (if extended to other such exports) would make the total 
loss on merchandise alone about $27,000,000. It remains to add to this con- 
siderable total the loss suffered by the fall in the gold price of the silver 
exported from Mexico. This is indicated in some degree by the following 
comparison: 

Exports qf Silver from Mexico. 



Ybar. Silver value . Rate of exchange. Gold value. 

1891-98. $47,720,871 $0,887 $89,941,050 

1896-97 59,578,046 0.506 80,146,491 

1901-02. 60,581,869 0.441 86,275,804 
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The silver exports of 1902, if they had fetched the gold price of 1892, would 
have represented a gold value of nearly $50,000,000, against an actual gold 
value at prevailing prices of about $26,300,000. The loss in gold price, there- 
fore, on the silver exported from Mexico was about $23,700,000 for the fiscal 
year 1902. If this amount is added to the similar loss in the gold value of 
other products exported, amounting to about $27,000,000, it appears that the 
total loss suffered by Mexico in the gold value of her exports in 1902 as com- 
pared with 1892 cannot be less than $50,000,000 gold. This is about forty per 
cent, of the value which these exports would have reached at the gold prices 
of 1892. This loss, moreover, is not an isolated event of a single year. It 
has been going on ever since the fall of silver began and its proportions have 
grown rapidly in amount in every year since 1892. 

There remains another side to the problem which, while thus far ignored, 
is vital to its intelligent consideration. The return paid by foreign countries 
to Mexico for her exports is ultimately not gold, but foreign goods. If the 
prices of these goods imported into Mexico have fallen in gold to the same de- 
gree that the prices of Mexican products exported have fallen, no real loss has 
been suffered on Mexican products exported and the entire argument made up 
to this point falls to the ground. The fall in prices must then be due, either 
to improved methods of production on both sides, which adds to the produc- 
tiveness of the labor of the individual, or to a change in the relation of gold 
to human labor and its products. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, to inquire whether Mexico is paying lower 
gold prices for her imports in a sufficient ratio to offset the lower gold prices 
which she receives for her exports. It is less easy to determine this side of 
the problem than the export side, because the articles imported into Mexico 
are of much greater variety, and are divided much more minutely into classes 
by the tariff classification than in the case of the exports. In many cases, 
moreover, the imports are of such a character that is impossible to classify 
them*by quantities, and they are entered in the official returns only by their 
values in money. A few representative articles, which are largely consumed 
by the Mexican people, may, however, be compared as to the ratio of quan- 
tities and prices ten years ago and at the present time. 

The following table, taken from the official returns of Mexican imports at 
gold values, at the nearest dates available, throws light on this side of the 
problem : 



Cost of Imports into Mexico in Gold at Prices cf 1893 and 1902. 



Article. 


Odd value, 
1908. 


Value of same 
at prices of 
1898. 


Percentage 
of change 
in price. 


Haw cotton ... 


$2,006,987* 


$2,223,858 


-9.75 


Cotton shirting 


815,266* 


822,691 


-0.90 


Cotton elotb, colored 


458,208 


453,440 


-0.05 


Rails of iron and steel 


2,283,863 


1,760,590 


-{-30.29 


Miscellaneous machinery 


3,490,721 


3,984,702 


-11.29 


Steam engines 


2,156,998 


2,837,333 


-23.98 


Woolen cloths 


243,998 


197,043 


+23.88 


Coal 


1,999,817 


4,340,581 


-58.99 


Red wine 




1,247,623 


-16.17 


Maize 


518,384 


064,341 


-21.97 


Total 


$15,087,580 


$18,488,262 


-18.66 



* Figures of 1901. 
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These figures indicate a fall in the gold prices of some of the chief imports 
into Mexico amounting to 18.66 per cent, of the gold import prices of 1893. 
If this ratio of fall in price should be applied to the gold value of the total 
imports for 1902, it would show a total saving in gold prices amounting to 
about 114,100,000. If this is set over against a decline in the gold price of 
exports amounting to $50,000,000, the result is to leave Mexico a loser by 
about $36,000,000 at the export prices of 1902 as compared with the prices of 
1892 or 1893. 

There is reason to believe that even this unfavorable showing under the 
operation of a depreciating standard is more favorable than the facts war- 
rant. It is possible to check the import figures of the Mexican Treasury to 
some extent by the figures of the United States Treasury for some of the 
principal articles exported from the United States to Mexico. The following 
table gives some representative items from the reports of the Treasury Bureau 
of Statistics of the United States: 



Quantities and Gold Values of Several Articles Exported from the United 

States to Mexico. 



Fiscal Year. 


Article. 


Quantity 

exported. 


1891-02 


Corn 


..(bushels) 


754,548 

8,825,860 

746,929 


1896-97 


44 


44 


1901-62 


u 


44 


1891-92 


Cotton 


...(pounds) 


22,117,881 

15,108,628 

13,750,196 

6,381,992 

8,867,100 

3,839,386 


1896-97 






1901-02 


M 


u 


1801-92 


Cotton cloths 


(yards) 


1896-97 






1901-02 


*» 


44 


1891-92 


Mineral oil, crude 


...(gallons) 


8,499,514 

7,090,853 

10,844,918 

415,355 

1,616,407 

3,440.022 


1896-97 






1901-02 


M U 


44 


1891-92 


Cotton seed oil 


...(gallons) 


1896-97 






1901-02 




»* 


1891-92 


Lard 


. . (pounds) 


2,050,997 

7,195,787 

8,096,615 


1896-97 






1901-02 


*» 











Odd values. 



$480,708 

3,233,583 

477,670 

1,844,500 

1,296,447 

1,278,741 

347,687 

231,527 

261,695 

238,178 

340,021 

550,604 

125,346 



1,060,741 

142,253 



702,062 



Cost 

per unit. 



$0.6400 

0.8660 

0.6300 

0.0833 

0.0812 

0.0026 

0.0543 

0.0606 

0.0681 

0.0681 

0.0478 

0.0607 

0.9020 

0.1060 

0.8200 

0.0698 

0.0461 

0.0866 



An examination of these figures shows that exports from the United States 
to Mexico have not fallen in value on the average during the last ten years. 
In most cases, they have risen as the result of business activity and the 
expansion of credit in the United States. Thus com, although having fallen 
off greatly in price in 1897, was only a trifle lower in 1902 than ten years 
earlier. Raw cotton materially advanced in price in ten years. The same 
was naturally true of cotton cloth, in spite of all the economies which have 
been introduced into production by improvements in machinery and admin- 
istration. Mineral oil was somewhat lower in 1902 than in 1892, but cotton 
seed oil, of which the consumption has greatly increased, has risen in price. 
Lard also, although having fallen during the period of trade depression in 
the United States, is now twenty per cent, higher than in 1892. 

These figures plainly show that the gold prices of the articles imported 
into Mexico from the United States have not fallen in a ratio nearly as great 
as the gold price of articles exported from Mexico. It would be reasonable 
to expect, if other things were equal, that the gold price of articles which 
were manufactured would fall more rapidly than the gold price of the prin- 
cipal articles exported by Mexico, because the saving of labor has been much 
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greater in most cases by improvements in machinery than in the case of the 
natural products of Mexican farms, ranches and mines. Mexico, in other 
words, should be able, as the result of competition by foreign manufacturers 
among themselves, to obtain a greater number of yards of cotton for a given 
number of pounds of coffee or beans or sisal than she obtained ten years ago. 
The contrary appears to be the fact, and with the other facts given seems to 
indicate clearly that the country is suffering greatly in its economic resources 
by the fall in silver. 

Important confirmation of the conclusions above set forth is afforded by 
an investigation made without reference to this subject by a leading New 
York financial paper, “ The Wall Street Journal,” whose results are set forth 
in the issue of Monday, February 16, 1903. A comparison is there made of 
the export prices of certain products of the United States for the ten years 
ending June 30, 1902, and the import prices of certain leading tropical 
products. The substance of this article is thus summed up : 

“In the past ten years oar commerce with tropical coantries has been of increasing 
importance. More than that, for every successive dollar paid by us we have received 
increasing measure of tropical goods. Still further, we have ourselves come to be the gran- 
ary of a large part of the globe ; and we have increased not only the volume of our agricult- 
ural exports, but also the price per unit obtained therefor. ” 

These statements are supported by tables of export and import prices 
which show that the average export price of corn per bushel for the five years 
ending June 30, 1897, was 38.79 cents, while for the five years ending June 30, 
1902, it was 41.06 cents per bushel. The corresponding advance in the export 
price of wheat was from 70.2 cents to 78.7 cents, while raw cotton fell in price 
only from 7.4 cents to 7.3 cents per pound. The exports of cotton, wheat 
and corn for the fiscal year 1902, which were actually valued at $409,275,000, 
would have brought at the prices of 1899 only $319,232,000 or $90,000,000 less 
than was actually received. On the other hand, the average import price of 
coffee dropped from 14.04 cents for the five years ending with 1897 to 6.8fi 
cents for the five years ending with 1902. The corresponding decline in sugar 
was from 2.47 cents to 2.26 cents, and of tea from 14.10 cents to 12.79 cents. 
The imports of these three articles into the United States for 1902 were actu- 
ally entered at the gold value of $134,861,500, while at the prices of 1897 the 
same quantities would have been entered at $191,078,600. The United States, 
therefore, obtained these three important tropical products at $56,000,000 less 
than it would have obtained them at the prices of five years ago, while at the 
same time obtaining a considerably enhanced price for its own products. 

It is not essential for the purpose of this discussion to consider whether 
the articles upon which the United States received so large a profit went 
largely to Mexico or to other countries. The essential point demonstrated is 
that a gold standard country succeeded in obtaining, even for agricultural 
products, which have fallen so greatly in value in silver countries, higher prices 
in 1902 than the average of previous years, while the gold prices of the 
exports of countries using a silver currency have heavily and almost con- 
tinuously fallen. 

It must be freely admitted that the changes which have taken place in 
prices in the products of silver countries and in the products of the gold coun- 
tries can not be assigned exclusively to the character of their monetary sys- 
tems. Changes in the prices of an aggregate of articles are produced by an 
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almost infinite variety of causes. In manufactured goods improvements in 
machinery and the economies resalting from the consolidation of industries 
should have brought about a relative decrease in cost in recent years. Com- 
petition and the state of credit are also vital factors in determining price, even 
where actual cost of production is unchanged. Other things being equal, 
however, the intensity of competition should be at least as powerful in the 
manufacturing countries, with their large excess of plant in many cases, as in 
the agricultural countries, according to the well-recognized principle of eco- 
nomics that manufactured goods are capable of rapid and almost indefinite 
multiplication, so long as a supply of raw materials remains available, while 
agricultural products are capable only of the slow multiplication resulting 
from natural causes or from the careful culture of years. If, therefore, the 
effect of competition under similar conditions has been to depress the gold 
value of the exports of Mexico in a much larger ratio than the same cause 
has depressed the gold value of the imports into the country or the exports 
from gold countries, then strong color is lent to the presumption that the mon- 
etary system has been influential in the matter. 

The contraction or expansion of credits within the exporting country 
might contribute to contract values at one period and inflate them at another, 
and this has undoubtedly been a potent influence within the last few years in 
raising the gold prices of articles exported from the United States. If Mexico 
had been subject during this period to depression in trade, the comparison 
between prices in Mexico and in countries under different conditions would 
have only a limited value. The fact appears to be, however, that business 
conditions in Mexico have been favorable, that there has even been a special 
stimulus applied to certain lin»s of production by the fall in silver, and that 
prices in silver have considerably risen. If this justifies the conclusion that 
credit conditions during the last few years have been parallel in the gold and 
silver countries, or at least in Mexico and the United States, the conclu- 
sion may reasonably be drawn that if prices have fallen in an undue degree 
in Mexico, while in many cases they have risen and in others have not fallen 
materially in the United States, then the argument is strengthened that this 
condition is related in some degree to the difference in monetary systems. 

Conclusions upon so complex a problem as that here considered could not 
be drawn with certainty if the facts were not striking enough to point strongly 
in one direction. In economic problems, where they come into contact with 
practical life, there are always many elements of uncertainty which make it 
imprudent to be dogmatic in drawing conclusions. Some of these exterior 
influences, like the increased productive power of machinery and the changes 
in credit conditions in gold standard countries, have already been referred to. 
It may be added that neither the exporters of Mexico nor those of any other 
one country, are in a position to dictate prices in the markets of the world. 
There are many separate causes acting upon the import and export value of 
each separate article, and it is possible that the operation of these causes 
would counteract the effect of such a general cause as the tendency to under- 
value Mexican products under a depreciating currency. In the case of sisal, 
the one article of importance where the gold price has risen, the war between 
Spain and the United States and the subsequent resistance to American 
authority in the Philippines, were influential in cutting off the supply of 
hemp from Manila, and thus contributed for a time to reduce the supply and 
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raise the price of the product which came to market. In the case of coffee, 
the great fall in price is probably due in part to conditions in other countries 
than Mexico, and it might have been impossible for Mexican exporters to 
have obtained a much higher price if the country had been upon the gold 
standard. It is proper to maintain, however, if Mexico should contribute a 
large part of the supply of any article, that her production and the price fixed 
upon it would have much influence upon the market price throughout the 
world. It is proper also to observe that in the case of several of the principal 
articles exported from Mexico, other countries where they are produced have 
also been upon a silver or paper standard, and have been subjected to the 
same influence as Mexico in the depreciation of their currency and in the low 
gold price for which their exports have been exchanged for the products 
of the gold standard manufacturing countries. This fact would seem to 
strengthen the conclusion that the ability to reduce gold prices afforded by 
a depreciating standard, whether of silver or paper, tended everywhere to 
impoverish the economic forces of the countries having such a standard in 
their relations with the countries having a more stable standard. 

Observation from a variety of points of view, therefore, of the problem of 
Mexican foreign trade, seems to justify the conclusion that Mexico has in 
recent years given up a growing proportion of the products of her own labor 
and intellectual efficiency in return for foreign products. If this is due even 
in part to the monetary system, it is an evil of the most serious character, 
because it involves a progressive impoverishment of the economic resources 
of the country and the needless enrichment of those with whom Mexico 
trades. On the one hand, fewer foreign products in many cases are received 
in Mexico for the same amount of gold as in former years, representing a 
greatly increased expenditure of the resources of the Mexican people; while, 
on the other hand, Mexican products are being given up in increasing quan- 
tities for the same gold return, at the cost of a burden steadily growing 
heavier upon the productive power of Mexican capital and labor. 



Great Britain’s Savings Banks. — The Postal Savings Banks of Great Britain 
are receiving considerable attention from leading financial authorities in that coun- 
try. With the reduction of the interest on consols to 2% per cent., which is also 
the rate paid to depositors, the necessity of either reducing the rate or finding some 
more remunerative investment is apparent. But whichever alternative is adopted 
some ill effects are apprehended. If the rate of dividends to depositors is reduced 
heavy withdrawals of deposits are possible, and the Government is not well pre- 
pared to meet such demands. In fact, with liabilities on this account amounting to 
almost $1,000,000,000, substantially no reserve is held, although the deposits are 
practically payable on demand. On the other hand, if new sources of investment 
are sought, the price of consols will be affected unfavorably and the money market 
deranged. 

There is no question of the ultimate safety of the deposits, since there is a Gov- 
ernment guarantee behind them; but grave doubts of the Government’s present abil- 
ity to meet sudden and extraordinary demands are expressed by some of the leading 
financiers of London. It is probable that since the matter has been brought to the 
attention of the Treasury officials an adequate remedy will be provided. 

The experience of Great Britain with postal Savings banks does not seem to war- 
rant the conclusion that such business can be carried on more economically and 
safely by the Government than by individuals. In the United States the trustee 
Savings banks of the New England and Eastern Stales are managed with economy 
and safety and they are a greater aid to local enterprise tl an any 8} stem of Govern- 
ment Savings banks could be. 
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The March number of the ‘‘Journal of the Institute of Bankers,” of London, 
contains a thorough and interesting discussion of conditions affecting the interna- 
tional money market, by Mr. Cornelia Rozenraad. We can find space only for that 
part of the address relating more particularly to American affairs. After making 
some comparisons of governmental budgets and other matters, Mr. Rozenraad said : 

“And if America’s balance of trade, after having shown for many years a con- 
siderable excess of exports over imports, is now less favorable, her balance of pay- 
ment, her liabilities to other countries are so large that the rate of exchange (the true 
barometer of a country’s liabilities) is constantly against her. 

To explain this, we should not forget that America has not only repurchased the 
greater portion of her railway securities placed in Europe, and provided for the mill- 
ions of dollars spent annually by American tourists in Europe, and for the freights 
due to Great Britain and other countries, but America purchased, also for her Atlan- 
tic trade, several European steamers (one deal made by American capital was for 
1,084,886 tons at an inflated value). 

Besides, American leading financiers acquired an interest in several European 
industrial concerns, and invested millions in English Exchequer bonds, consols and 
German Treasury bills, of which, however, a large portion seems to have been resold 
to Europe. 

Large as these repurchases, payments and investments may have been, they 
alone could not explain the adverse rate of exchange with which America is con- 
stantly struggling. 

There is more. 

The great development of trade and industry in America in recent years, and the 
large and sometimes wild speculations on the New York Exchange, led gradually to 
borrowing in Europe of many millions and to the creation of paper drawn against 
securities, operations against which America has had to send remittances when 
Europe declined to renew these loans and bills. Even now it is not quite certain 
that America has settled all her liabilities in this respect. Even now there are 
many American bills on the international money market which are not always drawn 
against goods, freights, insurance, or other genuine transactions, but are merely bills 
drawn for stock exchange speculative purposes. It is unnecessary to point out to 
you, representatives of Great Britain’s banking community, that such bills, of which 
sometimes large parcels are offered on the international money market, are drawn 
for the purpose of creating capital in an artificial way, and are certainly not the class 
of bills which ought to be encouraged. Of course, they can not always be avoided. 
For instance, when money is dearer in one country than in another, or when genu- 
ine bills are scarce, and quoted at a price at which an export of gold is probable, it 
happens frequently that foreign bankers take advantage of the difference between 
the rate of discount in their own country and that quoted abroad, and draw on their 
foreign correspondents, especially when the rate of exchange is such as to exclude 
the risk of loss. It happens also that finance bills are drawn against a deposit of 
stocks or at the moment of the conclusion of a large loan. In fact, there are cases 
in which the creation of finance bills can be explained, and, to a certain extent, even 
justified. 

But if in some cases the creation of such bills can be explained, the issue banks, 
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private banks, and discount houses, by declining as much as possible to discount a 
class of paper which lacks the first and foremost condition against which bills should 
be drawn — that of being based on genuine transactions — are acting in the interest of 
the country in the interest of their own market. For the creation of finance bills, 
especially if they are drawn for large amounts, would lead to an adverse rate of 
exchange, finally to gold exports, and consequently to higher rates of discount. The 
international issue banks therefore avoid as much as possible the discounting of 
finance bills. I say as much as possible, for sometimes it is extremely difficult to 
distinguish finance bills from bills drawn against real commercial transactions. 

As stated before, at a certain moment a large amount of such finance bills drawn 
by American firms on their London, Berlin and Paris correspondents, were put in 
circulation when money was quoted in New York at higher rates than in Europe, 
and in considering the balance of payment of America, we ought, in order to have 
an exact idea of the position, to know exactly the amounts represented by these bills 
still in circulation, which is, of course, impossible. From time to time rough esti- 
mates have been made, but no one can give reliable figures. Every item of a bal- 
ance of payment, freights, interest on securities, money spent abroad, the exporta- 
tion and importation of securities, the amount of finance bills put into circulation, 
every item, in fact, is an unknown quantity, every item may vary every minute. 

The True Barometer op a Country's Liabilities. 

The only barometer which can give us any idea of a country's liabilities, of its 
balance of payment, is the rate of exchange, provided one takes into account also 
the difference in the rate of discount and the amount of paper circulation issued. 

And in this respect America shows several weak points. For if the United States, 
whose national and economic history extends now to a hundred years, have, espe- 
cially of late years, made gigantic progress in every direction, if with unequalled 
energy America has taken rank amongst the great commercial nations of the world, 
and if, thanks to the indefatigable activity of her sons, her trade has expanded by 
leaps and bounds, America has, on the other hand, up to now, never been able to 
free herself from the evils connected with her present banking system, has never 
succeeded in giving that system more elasticity by adopting a banking system cor- 
responding to the requirements of her national and international trade. 

True, the law of March 14, 1900, confirming the absolute gold standard, was a 
step in the right direction of currency reform, but it allowed at the same time the 
National banks to issue notes up to the par value (instead of only ninety per cent., 
as hitherto) of the Government bonds deposited by them in the Treasury for their 
notes. 

The result was, that not only the creation of the banks increased, but that many 
other National banks were established. According to the annual report of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of December 2, 1902, there were in America 4,601 National 
banks working with a capital of 705 million dollars, against 8,574 at the end of 
March, 1899, and 4,226 working with a capital of 646 million dollars at the end of 
September, 1901. These 4,601 banks had issued $384,929,784.” 

Mr. Rozenraad then presented tables showing the foreign exchange rates prevail - 
in New York and Paris at certain periods, and said : 

11 As you will notice, the tendency of the French exchange, nearly constantly in 
favor of France, is in absolute opposition to the tendency of the American rate of 
exchange, nearly constantly against that country. * * * 

In America we see a banking system lacking elasticity, leading from time to 
time to an intervention of the Treasury in the money market ; in France a central 
banking institution, working according to the principles of sound banking, but 
advancing, perhaps too often, money to the Treasury, and hampered at certain mo- 
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meats la Its efforts to promote trade aad Industry, by the maximum fixed for her 
circulatiou of back notes (since December, 1897, fixed at 5,000 millions of francs). 

In America a yearly outflow to Europe, especially to Paris, of the richest part of 
the population, which spends yearly many millions abroad ; in France, a laborious, 
economical people, seldom spending money abroad and saving constantly a large 
portion of their earnings. 

America, only occasionally taking a leading part in international financial opera- 
tions, on the other hand, often borrowing abroad ; while France has become the 
banker of many Continental countries, which, without constant help of the Paris 
banks, would have been in serious difficulties. 

America and France are both trying to increase their relations with the South. 
The United States, where the Monroe Doctrine has lately come more to the front, 
trying to strengthen her political and commercial relations with South America. 
Considering that at present the majority of banking and financial transactions 
between South and North America are conducted through European, especially 
English, banking houses, and being of opinion that this is a decided check upon the 
expansion of American trade in Spanish America, leading bankers in New York are 
contemplating the provision of better banking facilities between the South Ameri- 
can States and North and Central America, while France neglects no opportunity to 
strengthen her relations with her Southern sisters, Spain, Italy, Portugal and Greece, 
taking one day the leading part in financial operations which aim to improve the 
Spanish currency, buying another day large parcels of Italian stock, preparing at 
the same time the way for the conversion of the Italian five per cent, (four per cent, 
net), an operation which, now that the quotation of the stock has reached 102}£ per 
cent., is only a question of time. 

And not only are America and France trying to strengthen the political and com- 
mercial relations, both so intimately connected, with their Southern neighbors, but 
the two Republics are contemplating large public works which, when accomplished, 
must have far-reaching consequences on international trade, and in the meantime, on 
the international money market. For the act of June 28, 1902, providing for the 
construction of a canal connecting the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans — the so-called 
Panama Canal — includes, among other provisions, authority for the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States to borrow on the credit of the United States, from 
time to time as the proceeds may be required to defray expenditures authorized by 
the said act, the sum of $180,000,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, and 
to issue, therefor, United States bonds, redeemable after ten years, and payable 
after thirty years from date of issue, bearing interest at the rate of two per cent, 
per annum ; while France contemplates the construction of a canal connecting Bor- 
deaux and Marseilles, via Cette, which will bring Marseilles in direct communication 
with the Atlantic Ocean. 

It is hoped in France that this new canal, the cost of which will be 703,850,000 
francs (£28,184,000), payable in twelve years, will be of great benefit to Marseilles, 
which port is continually complaining of the competition of the other ports, and 
especially of her formidable rival, Genoa. This canal will, it is hoped, secure to her 
a large portion of the international trade which now passes via Gibraltar. And is 
this new canal, which has been approved by the French Parliament by a large ma- 
jority (491 against 8 votes), in the interest of the principal French port (which will 
contribute to the cost of its construction a sum of 91 millions of francs — £3,640,000), 
if it also increases what she is constantly aiming at— the influence of France in the 
Mediterranean? 

London and New York Free Gold Markets. 

And if in some respects the two great Republics work identically, In other 
respects, as has been shown before, they differ materially ; particularly in the settle- 
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ment of their international liabilities, when bills are scarce and the gold point is 
reached, and the settlement of these liabilities has to take place in gold. In this 
case, knowing that one of the reasons that has made London the principal money 
market, the banking centre of the world, is the fact that England pays uncondition- 
ally all its debts in the international metal par excellence — gold — America never 
hesitates to give when required gold for export ; while the Bank of France (which 
has the right to exchange her notes either in gold or in silver) has no real policy with 
regard to the delivery of gold. At one time it only sold gold against a constantly 
fluctuating premium ; at another it stipulated for special condititions, or paid gold 
only to its customers. In a word, although lately the Bank, whose stock of gold is 
the largest in Europe, amounting to now over 101 million pounds, has given gold 
a little more freely, it can not be said that the Bank of France can be relied upon for 
the supply of large amounts of gold for export. Consequently, when the rate of 
exchange on London reaches the gold point, gold has to be taken from the internal 
'Circulation, which means delay, expenses, etc. , and explains why checks on London 
were quoted in Paris at one time (in December, 1899) at 25.40, although an export of 
gold from Paris to London is profitable at 25.825. 

I hope you will excuse me if I have spoken at an almost undue length on the two 
great Republics, but England, through the London money market, is so intimately 
connected with both of them, that everything that happens in New York or in Paris 
has an immediate and direct influence on the London money market. For London 
is not only the intermediaiy between Europe and America, the clearing-house of 
international transactions, but the situation of the London money market was of late 
years, to a certain extent, regulated by the tendency of the American and French 
rate of exchange, by the position of the American and French money market. 

* * * * * * * *.* * 

We must not forget, however, that the rate of exchange may not always be ad- 
verse to America, and that the intervention of France and also of Germany (of late 
also a purchaser of English bills), is due to the cheapness of money abroad. 

True, so long as America has such a large amount of paper money and silver, so 
long as her National bank system lacks elasticity, so long will the rate of exchange 
most probably remain unfavorable to America, more especially now that her imports 
are increasing, and her exports are declining ; 4)ut the severe pressure felt upon the 
American money market in the autumn of 1902, and the extreme measures taken by 
the Treasury to relieve it, have called the attention of the American commercial 
community to the American banking system, while President Roosevelt’s recent 
message to Congress, in which, referring to the currency and coinage of Mexico and 
China, he states that the fluctuations of silver threaten seriously to injure the trade 
of the gold-standard countries with the silver-using countries, and suggests that a 
definite relationship should be established between gold and silver as a basis of 
exchange, shows that the recent fall of silver and its consequences have not escaped 
the attention of America. Her proposal for the appointment of a commission of 
three financial experts to represent the United States in an international monetary 
conference may not lead to immediate results, but the fact that a country which is 
a large producer of silver, and which holds a large stock of silver, is trying again to 
bring about an adjustment of the ratio between gold and silver currency in the Far 
East and in other silver-using countries, is worth mentioning. 

In a word, if America is suffering under a banking system which leaves much 
to be desired, if her paper circulation and stock of silver are not proportionate to 
the requirements of her trade, America may, and probably will, try to improve her 
shortcomings in this respect, and will try to remove every obstacle Impeding the 
development of her trade. Besides, if the United States now owe a large amount to 
Europe, they will endeavor to pay off these debts. Then America will be by far the 
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largest holder of her own securities, and with her efficient railway service, as a great 
ship-owner and a large exporter of food and raw materials, she will be in a most 
favorable situation, and the rate of exchange, now constantly against her, may turn 
in her favor, and instead of America exporting gold to Europe, Europe may have to 
export gold to New York to pay for the increasing quantities of food and raw ma- 
terials received from her and South America.” 

The speaker concluded his address as follows : 

“These are only a few examples to show you that everywhere the economic, the 
financial, the banking questions are coming to the front, that everywhere the nationa 
are trying to improve their shortcomings, that from all sides attempts will be made 
by Great Britain's commercial rivals to compete in the field of commerce and banking. 

But with the sound, businesslike principles followed by the British nation, with 
the great energy and perseverance they constantly display, Great Britain, with her 
excellent financial, banking and currency system, will no doubt continue to be in 
the future, what she has been in the past, the leading commercial nation of the 
world, neglecting nothing to extend her share in the world's trade. 

For (it can not be repeated too often) trade and commerce are the political inter- 
ests of the nation, and that nation whose trade and commerce are most extensive and 
widespread is the nation whose wealth and power will be the greatest, the one that 
can do most for the human race, carrying civilization, justice and freedom to the^ 
uttermost part of the globe.” 
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RESERVES FOR TRUST COMPANIES. 



A BANK CASHIER'S VIEW OF THE MATTER . 



About a year ago the New York Clearing-House Association adopted a rule that 
every institution which thereafter might be granted permission to effect clearings 
through a member of the association should be required to keep in its vaults such a 
percentage of reserve to deposits as the clearing-house committee might determine. 
Recently this rule has been practically applied to the trust companies using the 
clearing-house. By unanimous vote of the membership of the clearing-house, the 
trust companies have been required to have five per cent of reserve on hand by next 
June. So the rule, which seems to be the result of the long-continued friction be- 
tween the trust companies and the banks, is about to bear fruit of some kind. 

The competition of the trust companies with the banks has been unfavorably 
commented on by the banks for a great many years. The trust companies have 
been enabled, because of lighter taxation and the absence of requirements as to re- 
serve, to carry on their banking business at much less cost than the banks. How 
great a proportion the banking business of the companies bears to their trust busi- 
ness proper does not appear, nor is it definitely known what proportion of banking 
business, as compared with the total banking business of the city, is done by the 
trust companies. 

At first sight the banks proper seem to have just cause of grievance, furnishing 
all the facilities by which the trust companies are enabled to work safely without 
holding cash in their own vaults. It also seems plausible at least, if it is necessary 
for any bank to hold cash reserves, that any institution that does a partial banking 
business should hold reserves in similar proportion to that business. But, in my 
opinion, there can be little question that the larger proportion of the deposits of the 
trust companies consists of funds of a more permanent character than the ordinary 
line of bank deposits. The banks themselves seem to recognize this by fixing the 
reserve that should be kept at only fifteen per cent, to be ultimately accumulated 
and held, as against twenty -five per cent, held by the banks. The trust companies 
are, however, inclined to resist the dictation of the clearing house banks, and some of 
the large companies have marked out the course to be pursued by ceasing to avail 
themselves of clearing privileges. It is expected that this course will be followed by 
other companies, when the time comes for maintaining the reserve. They have 
until June to make up their minds. 

It is a matter of some speculation what will be the result of the direct issue 
between the two classes of financial institutions thus made. Will the trust compa- 
nies be able to conduct their business without modern clearing facilities ? Are these 
facilities of so little importance that the companies can go back to the ancient method 
of messengers, collecting items from bank to bank? It is possible that this reaction- 
ary policy may not only add to the expense and difficulty of conducting the bank- 
ing business of the trust companies, but it may also prove extremely inconvenient 
for the banks. Added to this inconvenience may follow the reduction of the depos- 
its of the trust companies with the banks. It is not difficult to see that this attempt 
on the part of the present clearing-house association to dictate the home reserves of 
the trust companies may prove the beginning of a contest that will test the powers 
of the competitors, and may result in the evolution of new banking conditions. 
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It may be questioned whether the clearing house banks will hang together in 
support of this line of reserve policy, in the face of competition for trust company 
deposits. If the banks do hold together in the face of opportunities of obtaining 
the patronage of the trust companies, there can be little doubt that this patronage 
will, to a great degree, be turned over to banks, statutory and private, outside of 
the clearing-house association. The present clearing-house can not claim a monopoly 
in the exercise of clearing methods. It is hardly to be expected that the continually 
increasing number of financial institutions outside of those belonging to the present 
clearing house will not avail themselves of their right to bring into existence a rival 
clearing apparatus. The present charing house association possesses great power, 
but unless this power is exercised with discretion its present virtual monopoly may 
be handicapped. 

These considerations lead to the belief that the banks, when determined opposi- 
tion to the reserve mandate is apparent on the part of the trust companies, may find 
it to their interest to recede, either in whole or in part. All this merely has to do 
with t)ie probable results that the enforcement of the reserve requirement dictated 
by the clearing-house may evolve. 

But there is much more to be considered. The whole question of reserves is 
involved In the matter. Is it true, with the modern development of banking, that a 
cash reserve is of as much importance as it was in former days? The ideal of a perfect 
banking business Is one so adjusted that the balance between the receipts and pay- 
ments of cash shall each day automatically adjust itself. There is much justice in 
the observation that if this balance between the daily income and outgo of cash of 
a banking business becomes seriously disturbed by panic and disappearance of con- 
fidence, no possible percentage of reserve that could be profitably kept would prove 
of any avail. The present figure of twenty-five per cent., fixed nearly forty years 
ago, has time and again proved inadequate. There is reason to suspect that the 
so-called cash reserve is more or less of a fetich. During the greater portion of the 
time its assistance is not required, and under abnormal conditions it has repeatedly 
proved Inadequate. The public is gradually becoming educated in uses of banking 
machinery and in the laws that govern its highest development. 

The first man who entrusted a deposit of money with another was alarmed at 
once if he suspected that his depository did not have the whole deposit, intact and 
ready to deliver at all times. Experience taught the banker how, by the diverse 
requirements of a large number of depositors and customers, he could always have 
a fund to meet immediate demands. The public who use banks have been learning 
the same thing more slowly. When the National bank law was enacted, the public 
according to the views of the legislators of that period had arrived at a stage of 
banking education when they believed that if a bank held twenty-five per cent, of 
his liabilities, either in cash or available funds, the whole of their deposits was safe 
enough. 

It is believed that the average depositor has reached a higher stage of education 
than this during the past forty years. The longer banking has continued the less 
the reserves necessary. The wealthier the depositor the more apt he is to under- 
stand the principles on which the safety of his bank deposits rests. The institutions 
which hold the deposits of the wealthier portion of the public naturally need less 
reserves. Therefore, it is evident that trust companies, which are the custodians of 
accumulated wealth and the managers of great estates, can feel safe with less reserve 
than institutions holding the deposits of a less wealthy class, or at least of a class of 
depositors whose demands for various portions of their means are more constant and 
active. 

It is believed that very much of the contest now going on between banks and 
trust companies is due to the disadvantage the banks experience from being under 
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an antiquated reserve law. The banks in conducting this contest are perhaps wrong^ 
to use the fancied power the association for clearing purpose gives them to force on 
the trust companies the ancient restraint under which they themselves labor. The 
companies are institutions of later evolution than the banks, and this evolution has 
been due to modern wants. The banks should endeavor to modify their own reserve 
requirements and thus place themselves more on a par with the companies. 

It is believed that were the whole antiquated system of fixed reserves overhauled 
and modified, the amounts of available cash held at the important monetary centres 
would not be in the least reduced. I realize, however, that there are great difficul- 
ties to be overcome. The obtacles of legislative prejudice and of banking custom 
are in the way of modifying either national or State laws. The restrictions of these 
laws may be exceedingly valuable in parts of the country where banking education 
is still iu a primitive state, but in the great central markets they are a detriment. 
It is possible that the time will come when it will be extremely hard for an institu- 
tion organized under and subject to the restrictions of the so-called banking laws of 
the State or nation, to compete in business with institutions doing a banking busi- 
ness outside of these banking laws. Trust companies and private bankers already 
seem to point the possibility of this result. In New York State, the general banking 
law of the State is much more liberal than the national law respecting reserves. If 
the National banks of New York city did not have a preponderance in the present 
clearing-house, and were unable to use the power this association gives them to 
compensate for the disadvantage they have under the national law, it is probable 
that they would all of them very soon convert to the State system. They are also 
induced to maintain their present footing by the hope that Congress may grant an 
asset currency privilege. This exercise of power by which the clearing house banks, 
chiefly National, seek to compel the trust companies to submit to onerous and per- 
haps useless reserve conditions, should it prove futile, will perhaps cause a revolu- 
tion injbanking in New York city. 

New York, April 80, 1908. CASHIER. 



A Bankers’ Identification Button. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine : Marlow, I. T., April 22, 1903. 

Sir : Why can’t we have a lapel button for members of our American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, which will not only designate that we are members of the American Association but of 
State or Territorial bodies as well ? How many times have we travelled in the same railroad 
coach with men we did not know, and after our destination had been reached we have found 
that they were fellow bankers whose society and acquaintance would have been of much 
pleasure and profit to us? And how many of us travel the road of life almost side by side, 
yet pass as ships in the night ? Bankers, as a rule, are not quick to make the acquaintance 
of strangers, and if we had a lapel button to be worn by us, a barrier would bo broken that 
has stood for years. I would suggest a design in the hope that the matter will be taken up 
by some who will think favorably of It and bring it to the attention of the proper officers. 
My design would call for a solid gold button with a dollar mark ($) in the centre, which should 
be the American Bankers’ Association mark, and above and below, or arranged to suit the 
taste, should be the initials or the words of the State or Territory to which the wearer be- 
longed, the dollar mark to be in enameled black, or other suitable combination that might be 
pleasing as well as quickly read. The buttons might be made in several sizes. I hare pre- 
pared several designs but think the round one best, as it does not catch on the clothing. 

Thomas P. Martin, Jr. 
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There is no other country where the activities and functions of the so-called high 
finance affect so intimately the industrial and commercial as well os financial welfare 
of the nation as in Germany. This was clearly demonstrated by the general break- 
down of all branches of industry, the utter paralysis of all speculative activity and 
a complete standstill of all stock trade after the remarkable series of bank crashes 
just two years ago. The fact is that Germany is still cowering within the shadows 
of that awful period. Its optimists exhausted their vocabulary in describing Ger- 
many as on the “threshold of recovery/' But it has been on the threshold ever 
since and has been unable to step over and through. 

In no other European country is there such collectivism, such finely-woven sys- 
tem and fine computation as in the organization and administration of German banks 
and industries. It would appear that by co-operation and by mutual negotiations 
the high finance and the leaders of the giant syndicates and sale cartels of Germany 
would be able to bring about by artificial if not by other means a revival in the 
country’s depressed economic condition. But the fact remains that all the efforts 
made so far have been unavailing and that Germany is still “ on the threshold of 
recovery.” 

One of the tangible results of the recent bank crashes in Germany is the so-called 
cartel of large financial and banking syndicates. No other nation exhibits banking 
interests working so closely and harmoniously together as in Germany. There is no 
clearing-house system here, and on the surface it would appear as though each bank- 
ing institution is an independent and exclusive body having nothing in common 
with other banking concerns. And yet the very reverse is true. This explains the 
many successful deals which have been launched of late by German banks, namely, 
the Bagdad railway construction, offering a new commercial highway to the Persian 
Gulf ; the conversion of the bulk of the recent Russian bond issues; the conversion 
of Balkan bond issues and a score or more of other foreign so-called financial 
“scoops.” The fact, however, remained clear that the high finance in Germany 
passes coldly over domestic enterprises, neglects German colonies, which the Gov- 
ernment would like to have made profitable by cultivation and development schemes, 
and is excessively cautious in issuing loans on local securities. 

Nevertheless German banks have of late made themselves supreme in the admin- 
istration of the giant cartels. But a few days previous to this writing the Deutsche 
Bank, the Dresdener Bank and the Berliner Handels Gesellschaft concluded a com* 
bination of the new Rhenish-Westphalen coal syndicate, which saddles Germany 
with a coal monopoly more powerful and coercive in its scope than the much-abused 
coal trust of the United States. In a similar way leading German banks brought 
about the combination of German cement interests. The Deutsche Bank, the 
Reichsbank, the Disconto Gesellschaft, the Darmstadt Bank and numerous others 
are equally closely identified with the management of the big iron and steel cartels 
which have their headquarters at Dusseldorf and control the production, supply and 
sale as well as export of iron and steel products. In the same wayja clique of banks 
engineers the finances of the big German steamship lines, the North German Lloyd 
and the Hamburg- American, issue marine issurance and conduct other department* 
of marine financing left to specific institutions in England and the United States. 

Since the liquidation of the powerful Rothschild financial syndicate in Germany 
6 
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the chief financial clique which inherited the prestige of the Rothschilds is the 
Bleichroeder firm. The Bleichroeder brothers are rated the most powerful and 
astute financiers in Germany. One of their number was recently killed in an auto- 
mobile accident, and it is understood that the interests of this firm are being grad- 
ually transferred to other hands and to leading banks. Just now the most powerful 
banking institutions, which are at the same time the most active, are the Deutsche 
Bank, Disconto Gesellschaft, Bank fur Handel und Industrie, 8. Bleichroeder, Dres- 
dener Bank, National Bank of Germany, Middle Germany Credit Bank and a number 
of powerful private banking institutions. But for the activity of these banks Ger- 
many would to-day be visited with still graver depression. 

For upon the banks devolve the burden of reviving the industrial and investment 
interests of the Empire. Thus far they have been shy of introducing their money in 
home concerns for two good reasons, viz., first, the public prejudice against banks 
heavily interested in acktien geselUchafts, and secondly, the poor returns from 
domestic iron and steel, coal, coke, chemical, salt, manufacturing and other branches 
of trade. Despite the fact that the exports of Germany for the first quarter of the 
present year were in excess of all records since the high-tide period of the last decade, 
amounting to an increase of 18,507,112 marks to the United States alone over the first 
quarter of last year, the valuation and dividends have been so small as to make domes- 
tic stocks very unpopular as compared with foreign investments. This accounts for 
the fact that Germany has shipped many millions of marks of currency to London 
and Paris for New York account, taking in exchange common bonds and stock 
securities. It would be better to illustrate the apathy of German banks toward 
their own stock market by showing the willingness with which American securities 
have been accepted for loans, with a general feeling in the air here that Wall Street 
is on the verge of a collapse. This feeling is systematically nourished here by false 
press reports and the alarmist views of local financial writers who harp on the sub- 
ject of over-capitalization and inflation of stocks until it has become an inoffensive 
scarecrow proposition with the better informed. 

It is only within the last few years and since the bank collapses two years ago 
that Germany has exerted a powerful influence in the international European money 
market. During the high- tide period from 1893, after the creation of the Capri vi com- 
mercial conventions, until 1900, German capital was reserved for home uses, for the 
extention of acktien gesellschafts and boom enterprises within the confines of the 
Empire. Very little capital flowed across the borders for the reason that dividends 
were so extremely high at home, and the general exuberant feeling prevailed that 
nothing less than superhuman intervention could prevent Germany from rising to 
greater eminence from year to year as an industrial and exporting nation. 

Half a dozen powerful and invincible banks, which withstood the shocks of 1901, 
discovered that their coffers were steadily filling with more enormous volumes of 
reserves than ever before in their history after the first spasm of fear had worn away. 
The banks which had the reputation of steering clear of the dangerous Treber 
Trocknung type of acktien gesellschafts , which brought about the ruin of the Leip- 
ziger Bank, were favored by the public. Among the number are the Deutsche 
Bank, the Disconto Bank, the Middle Germany Bank, the National Bank of Germany 
and several others. All the wealth which had been withdrawn from investments 
and from banks which threatened to tumble before the avalanche, was stored in these 
few banks. The result was that money dropped to two and one-half per cent., and 
that Germany has offered money cheaper and in larger quantities on the international 
market than any other country. Within the last six months the main efforts of 
these super-burdened banks were directed toward profitable investment in foreign 
bond issues, conversions, in Turkish investments, Russian Government issues and 
other steady and safe papers. But some of these ventures were not regarded as 
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safe, especially those of Turkey, Roumania, Servia, Hungary and other Balkan 
Stales which have been turning toward Germany as their best financial backer. But 
the confidence displayed in countries like Roumania and Servia, undergoing an 
industrial and economic revolution, has thus far vindicated itself. This was revealed 
in the annual reports and the dividends paid on the big bank stocks recently. 

One need not look far to learn why Germany is still in the grip of industrial and 
material depression despite large exports. It is due almost entirely to the failure 
of the banks to come to the rescue of German industries and the fact that available 
capital has been flowing to other countries, and German capitalists have been cutting 
coupons and receiving dividends upon foreign gilt-edged premium paper. The 
other day I visited a large machine manufacturing company at Magdeburg, with a 
capital of 22,000,000 marks, I found only two of five blast furnaces in operation, 
while the foreman of the shops stated that only one-third of the entire force was 
being employed and that the output of the plant was reduced by nearly sixty-five 
per cent, as compared with last year. One might encounter the same air of languid 
depression in other parts of Germany, except in the iron and steel regions of Rhine- 
land and Westphalen, where the exports of iron and steel to the United States and 
England provides ample employment but requires sacrifice export prices which 
leave hardly any dividends. 

One of the best examples of German financial genius is just now being exhibited 
in the financiering of the Bagdad railway. Several days ago a British Premier, 
Balfour, called the attention of the English Parliament to the fact that Germany 
was acquiring a new and important vantage point in absorbing Persian Gulf trade 
and opening new comm* rclal paths to the Oriental markets by means of the Bagdad 
railway. The Premier suggested that British capital take a hand in the enterprise, 
especially inasmuch as German capitalists were willing to allow English capitalists 
to take up a large proportion of the bonds i-sued and guaranteed by the Turkish 
Government. The German Government is only indirectly interested in the Bagdad 
railway scheme because it will give the Empire a lead as against Russian economic 
and political designs. The Bagdad railway is controlled by a syndicate of capital- 
ists identified with the Deutsche Bank which is negotiating another Turkish loan 
just now. The syndicate offered shares in the new road to Russian and French 
capitalists. In St. Petersburg the offer was rejected with suspicion. In Paris a 
large bulk of the shares was floated. This is evidence that the Bagdad railway 
syndicate follows no covert political aims but is intent solely upon international sup- 
port in financing a scheme which will insure German investment interests a special 
advantage. Russian capitalists are now regretting the fact that they did not step 
up and join with Germany. 

There was much talk of reforming the German banking system after the wrecks 
of two years. Toe bank aufsichttrats insisted that the crashes were due to the lax 
administration of the bank examiner office, to the evils of the Borsen law and other 
weaknesses in the German National bank system. But the Government has been 
in no hurry to correct these alleged weakness and abuses. If reforms have been 
effected they they have been due to the initiative of the banks individually and to 
careful ma agement of their re-erves. The banks are now upon their mettle and 
realize that their only *afe*y aud well-being lie in conducting their policy along con- 
8erv«tive lines. 

Not u til German syndicates, acktien gesellschafts and industrial concerns undergo 
and complete theii pre*«ni reorganization efforts will the banks be willing to render 
liberal support, to domestic conditions The tariff law and the uncertainties of the 
coming international arid treaties with Russia, Austria-Hunga'y, Italy, the United 
States and other countries add to the industrial paralysis. The “Germany for the 
Germans” Agrarian is in the legislative >addle, and inasmuch as his policy has been 
one of rule nr ruin, there 's not much hope from this source for succor. 

Christian A. Luhnow. 



Berlin, April 12. 
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INCREASING THE NET EARNINGS. 

II. 

Any kind of business that cannot be made to yield some sort of income or divi- 
dends to its owners in return for the capital, energy and industry that have been 
invested in it, will eventually cease to exist. A community does not need an unpro- 
fitable business ; it does not demand that men shall work on and on, at a given task, 
without recompen«e or reward. It is a law of social economy that a profit shall arise 
from business transactions and that at the end of the year a well-managed firm should 
be able to show something in the way of net earnings. 

Some Fundamental Principles op Profitable Banking. 

Believing then that a bank is entitled to “ net earnings," the question “How can 
we increase our net earnings? ” is a fair one to ask. It has received in the past, and 
doubtless will always continue to receive, the careful consideration of all thoughtful 
bank managers. 

It may seem strange to say that in order to earn money to-day a bank ought to 
be in the banking business ; but this is true. A bank should stretch out and have 
for its field of operation a large sphere ; it must be prepared to transact banking 
business in all its branches. 

Banking in all its branches has a larger meaning and a larger scope than one 
would ordinarily believe. We can easily realize this, by reminding ourselves of the 
type of banker of a half century ago, who in his small office with one or two assist- 
ants received deposits and made a few farm loans or occasionally advanced money 
to the butcher and grocer. The kind of banker who had for his library at least a 
couple of books, such as “ Every Man His Own Lawyer" and the “ Family Physi- 
cian." This type of banker has nearly passed away, and to day in his place we have 
the aggressive but nevertheless conservative bank manager who is in the banking 
business in all its branches ; i. e., a bank of to-day is in the trust, foreign exchange, 
bond, savings and safe-deposit vault business. 

It is these aggressive and conservative bankers who are trying to increase their 
net earnings and trying to bring their bank to such a position as to enable them to 
keep adding to the surplus fund. These bankers are trying to do this in three ways : 

1. By avoiding losses. 

2. By securing new business. 

3. By systematizing the office work In such a way as to lessen the operating 
expenses. 

Methods for Avoiding Losses. 

Banks lose money in a great many ways ; for instance, through overdrafts, bad 
loans, embezzlements, and through mistakes on the part of its employees. 

In order to avoid losses through bad loans and overdrafts a bank should have at 
the head of its affairs men who can say no, when no should be said. This ability to 
say no is an earmark that is characteristic of the true banker. A bank officer or 

♦A series of articles to be published in competition for prizes aggregating $1,050, offered 
by Thb Bankers' Magazine. Publication of these articles was begun in the July, 1901, 
number, page 18. 
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bank employee who has not the courage to say no when the best interests of the 
bank demand it, need not expect to increase the net earnings of the bank. 

Having the courage to say no is not all that is necessary. It is equally important 
that the banker of to-day should have such information at hand as to enable him to 
decide quickly whether or not it is well to say no. 

The information bureau, or what is sometimes called the statistical department, 
is a comparatively new feature of the banking business. The banker who tries to 
avoid losses does not attempt to get along without it. 

In this department a record is kept showing who introduced each depositor and 
the general and financial standing of all firms and individuals who have dealings 
with the bank. Statements are periodically secured showing the liabilities and the 
resources of all borrowers. The volume of business that each customer transacts at 
the bank is closely watched, the average deposit balance, the highest and lowest 
loan made during the year, the amount of interest paid on each amount, and the 
expense to the bank of handling each depositor’s out-of-town checks are carefully 
noted and recorded. 

In all well-managed banks an officer will always have this kind of information at 
his finger-tips and it will prove of no small help to him when it comes to deciding 
whether to permit an overdraft or make a loan. 

The fear of embezzlements and losses through errors and mistakes on the part of 
new or inexperienced clerks is perhaps one of the nightmares that annoy the banker 
who would Increase the net earnings. 

Embezzlements are not as frequent now as they were in former times, because 
nearly all the banks are larger than they were and they are better managed. A bank 
employee of to-day cannot easily steal anything without the co-operation of several 
confederates, and even then it will be found to be almost impossible to cover up a 
shortage if the affairs of the bank are examined as frequently as they should be by 
the board of directors and the Government bank examiner. Loss through errors 
on the part of inexperienced clerks is a problem that must work out its own salva- 
tion ; losses of this kind cannot be done away with entirely, but all clerks can be 
given such thorough training and drilling as to make these losses very infrequent. 

Securing New Business. 

Before seeking new business as a means of increasing the net earniDgs, bank offi- 
cers should be certain that they can handle the new business at a profit ; for instance, 
a small bank not having direct connections in foreign countries should not spend a 
great deal of time in seeking the accounts of firms that require a large amount of 
this kind of assistance, neither should they enter the open money market and attempt 
to accommodate large borrowers at the risk of being unable to take care of their 
regular customers. 

All new business is not desirable. A banker should be careful in accepting new 
accounts, but at the same time he can and should be ever on the alert for an oppor- 
tunity to add to his pile of deposits if he can do so without taking something from 
his pile of earnings. 

Advertising is an important feature of bank management. A bank cannot hold 
its own or secure new business in this day of aggressive competition without keep- 
ing its facilities for the handling of accounts constantly before the public. 

It is well to have an attractive advertisement in the banking magazines, the law 
journals and the daily newspapers of the day. Too much care cannot be taken in 
regard to this matter. The circulation of the papers or magazines containing these 
advertisements should be looked into. A bank officer ought to know just what kind 
of people are reading the bank’s advertisements. The bank’s ability to handle 
country accounts, to make collections and promptly account for them, its willing- 
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ness to correspond with any banker who may be thinking of entering into business 
relations with it, and the many accommodations that a conservative and properly- 
managed bank can give to its correspondents, should be advertised in magazines 
having a large circulation among the bankers of the country. 

Where a trust company business is transacted, the ability to act in the capacity 
of receiver, trustee, administrator or guardian should be especially advertised in the 
law journals and in this way brought to the attention of any lawyer who may be 
interested in a bankrupt or other estate and who is not prepared to render the kind 
of service that such an estate needs. 

It is well to advertise in the daily newspapers the facilities of the bank for the 
transaction of business in all the branches of banking. 

At the same time it must not be forgotten that banks do not have wares for sale, 
neither do they have great sale days as do large department stores. Banking adver- 
tisements ought not to partake of the scare-head or sale-day nature ; they should be 
carefully studied and prepared, and then when they appear in print they will go a 
long way toward making business men realize that those who are behind the bank 
possess aggressive business intelligence. 

In addition to newspaper and magazine advertising, bankers may prepare neat 
little pamphlets descriptive of the banking business and use them for advertising 
purposes with very good results. Some Savings banks have an advertisement 
printed upon envelopes and give them to firms to be used for pay roll purposes and 
in this way remind the wage earner on pay day of the desirability of having a sav- 
ings account and calling attention to the accommodations that they offer in that 
respect. 

A well-lighted, thoroughly-equipped and conveniently-arranged office is a good 
advertisement for ahy bank ; but by far the best way to secure new business is to 
deal with the present customers in 9uch a way as to have a large army of well-satis- 
fled depositors, the kind that are ever ready and willing to say a good word for their 
bank and to tell of the kind and courteous treatment that they have always received 
at the hands of the men who are behind it. 

Operating Expenses op the Bank. 

Some large city banks are annually taking many thousands of dollars out of their 
profit and loss account to defray the expenses of the collection department in pay- 
ment of the exchange charges made by their country correspondents for the handling 
of their out-of-town business. Of all the departments in a bank the collection 
department is without doubt the most expensive. This problem of exchange charges 
is of vital importance in the consideration of bank expenses. In order to avoid these 
charges, the collection department should be placed under the especial care of some 
one having broad banking experience and who is well informed, in regard to the 
banking conditions existing throughout the country. 

The volume of out-of-town business handled each day should be closely and sys- 
tematically watched by this head of the department, who in the course of a day's 
business will be able, to notice many things of interest. Under such^a system it will 
be found to be impossible for a correspondent to make large and extravagant collec- 
tion charges without attracting unfavorable attention. 

When knowing just who makes the large charges and with such information at 
hand as comes only from close observation, one can work intelligently in an effort to 
build up an extensive pfer list by which means the expenses of the collection depart- 
ment may be cut down in a most surprising way. Not only as a means of lessening 
the expenses, is a par list valuable ; it has also been found to be an important factor 
in the securing of new accounts. 

Aside from exchange charges, there are not many expenses in connection with 
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the banking business that can be wisely cut down, and the hatchet, when used in 
this direction should be used with exceeding care. 

In laying out its systems of bookkeeping and office work it is better for a bank, 
the trusted guardian of the people’s money, to adopt a system that guards again6t 
possible errors, frauds and embezzlements, rather than to adopt a system less secure 
because a trifle more inexpensive. Still there are no doubt many ways in which our 
present systems of office work can be improved upon, but this improvement must 
come, if it comes to stay, in a gradual and a natural way. 

Nothing need be said at this time in regard to theoretical methods, or some of ihe 
new ways of doing things, because all problems of this kind that are worth solving 
at all can only be solved right when solved in the office in which they exist. 

The successful banker will not, by indifference or otherwise, stand in the way of 
improvement and progress ; he will always be willing to 'consider and examine 
methods that will place the office work upon a safe and economical basis. 

There are no doubt ways, other than these, by which bank earnings may be 
increased, but the banker who keeps such information at hand as to enable him to 
so intelligently deal with his customers so that he can avoid losses ; the banker who 
is constantly receiving new and profitable business, who keeps an eye on his collec- 
tion department, and who manages his office affairs in a systematic and economical 
way, will not only increase the bank’s profits, but he will bring the bank itself to a 
prominent and conspicuous place in the front row of the well -managed banks of the 
country. Junk, 1902. 



NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

[All books mentioned in the following notices will be supplied at the publishers’ lowest rates onappll- 
oation to Bradford Rhodes A Co., 87 Malden Lane, New York.] 

Financial History of the United 8tates. By Davis Rich Dewey, Ph.D. New York : 
Longmans, Green & Co. 

The growing financial power of the United States is strikingly evidenced by the 
frequent publication of important works relating to money, banking and kindred 
subjects, and if American citizens are not henceforth thoroughly informed on these 
matters it will not be for lack of text-books. 

Prof. Dewey’s work deals with the tariff, revenues and expenditures and money 
and banking. He appears to have chosen the chronological method of treatment, 
and the result has been a less closely connected consideration of the subjects em- 
braced in the work than would have been possible if the topical method had been 
pursued. There are, of course, difficulties to be encountered whichever plan is 
adopted, and it would hardly be practicable to consider any one topic separately for 
the entire period, since the several subjects are intimately related. 

An interesting and valuable feature of the work is the bibliography preceding 
each chapter. 

Prof. Dewey does not deviate much from a plain statement of historical facts, 
avoiding extended argument or comment. In other words, he has chosen to write 
a history instead of a treatise. An opinion expressed by him not many years since 
seemed to justify the inference that he thought the province of history was to make 
deductions rather than to narrate facts ; but he has wisely refrained from putting 
this opinion into practice. 

It is not always easy to be impartial, especially when dealing with matters of 
contemporary interest, about which there has been heated partisan conflict. But 
we can detect no bias in what is here recorded, and consequently Prof. Dewey’s 
Financial History of the United States will take high rank among works on finan- 
cial topics. It is fortunate that men of such ripe attainihents are devoting their 
attention to things of such vital concern to the economic well being of the people. 
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DETERMINING THE PROFIT ON A BANK’S ACCOUNTS. 



Many progressive manufacturing plants have introduced into their accounting 
departments a system of cost accounts, by means of which they arrive at the exact 
cost of every article which they manufacture. Formerly accurate estimates of cost 
were not as essential as they are now : the margin of profit was wider, and a rough 
estimate of the cost of manufacture was sufficient. But the keenness of competition 
has narrowed the margin of profit and rendered the cost account necessary. 

In banking, no less than in manufacturing, competition is becoming keener and 
the margin of profit in the business is constantly growing smaller, especially in the 
large cities. It is therefore becoming more and more necessary for the banker to 
determine accurately the cost of the accounts carried on his books. While the man- 
ufacturer turns out goods, the banker’s product is gross earnings, and the cost of 
manufacture is analogous to his total running expenses. Formerly bankers were 
content to see that the total gross profits were sufficiently above the total running 
expenses to insure a good dividend, without attempting to ascertain what part of 
the total profits were derived from each depositor’s account. If the account was 
grossly misconducted, the banker would request that it be closed ; but he did not 
attempt to arrive at more than a rough estimate of the matter. 

The advantages of a method of determining the exact profit on each of a bank’s 
accounts are apparent. Since a bank is organized solely on business principles, it is 
clear that if the banker can learn what accounts diminish instead of increasing his 
earnings, he will not continue such accounts on a losing basis. There are, of course, 
exceptions to this statement, which will be considered later on. Many bankers who 
do not doubt the advantages of such an analysis, say that it is not practicable, or 
that it costs more than it is worth to have the necessary clerical work done. That 
the introduction of cost accounts into the banking business is practicable, is evident 
from the fact that the system is in operation in some of the leading banks in New 
York, Philadelphia, and elsewhere. These banks consider it profitable to continue 
the analysis of their accounts year after year. Whether a continuous calculation of 
this kind would be profitable in a small bank, is difficult to say ; the writer is of the 
opinion that a calculation made for one month of each year, or a singling out of the 
more doubtful accounts for constant attention, would answer the purpose as well as 
a running analysis. 

Since there are a number of factors which complicate the calculation of the profit 
on a bank account, it may be well to take a simple example and introduce these 
factors one by one. Suppose that A deposits $1,000 and allows it to remain untouched 
for a month. The bank’s required reserve being assumed to be twenty -five per cent., 
the balance of A’s account available for purposes of loaning is $750. If the banker's 
funds earn an average of five per cent., A’s account has netted $8.12 for the month. 
This monthly average rate earned by the bank on its funds is arrived at as follows : 
Multiply the amount of each loan or discount by the number of days for which it 
runs during the current month and add ail products of investments having an iden- 
tical rate. These sums will show the number of dollars invested for one day at the 
given rate. Find the interest for one day and add all the interest amounts thus 
found. The percentage which this total bears to the total investments is the aver- 
age rate earned. A proper analysis of the loans and discounts makes the determi- 
nation of this figure comparatively easy. 
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On the above supposition the problem is simple enough. Let us suppose, now, 
that the bank allows A interest at the rate of two per cent, on his balance ; that is, 
$1.67. His account would of course net only $1.45. Suppose, further, that instead 
of an untouched balance of $1,000, A merely maintains an average balance of that 
amount, and deposits checks on Chicago (his account being kept in New York) dur. 
ing the month amounting to $1,200, for which he receives immediate credit. It is 
evident that the bank earns no interest on this $1,200 during the time required to 
secure returns for these checks, say five days ; $1,200 outstanding for five days 
equals $6,000 outstanding for one day, or an average of $200 for every day in the 
month. This amount, therefore, being unavailable to the banker, should be deducted 
from the average balance of $1,000, leaving $800, interest on seventy-five per cent, 
of which at five per cent, show's the bank's gross income to be $2.50, and, deducting 
interest allowed, ii .67, as above, leaves a net profit of .88 Exchange collected 
from A must be added to this ; and exchange paid to collecting banks deducted. 

One more item must be charged against A's account, in order to determine 
exactly the profit derived by the bank from it. Each account must bear its due 
share of the general expenses of conducting the bank. This is perhaps the most 
difficult factor of all to determine. It is manifestly incorrect to divide the total 
expenses by the number of accounts and charge each, whether large or small alike. 
It is also incorrect, although nearer the truth, to charge each account in proportion 
to its average balance. The method most nearly approximating abqplute accuracy 
seems to be torcharge each account with the percentage which its total number o£ 
items deposited and drafts drawn bears to the total volume of the bank’s business. 
This method involves so much clerical labor (and is even then not absolutely accu- 
rate), that most bankers are content either to use one of the other two methods, or 
simply to estimate this factor roughly. The number of items deposited and checks 
drawn can be determined, however, without a great amount <^f labor, if deposit 
slips and check lists are numbered along the margins, and if the calculation is to be 
accurately made, this would seem to be the best method to pursue. ^ 

The calculation to determine the profit derived by the bank from any particular 
account is, therefore, as follows : Take the average balance for the month (all well- 
managed banks have this figure at hand). Find the average amount of outstanding 
checks by multiplying t.hfi nmnnnt-n^pf country checks by the number of days 
required to collect them, and dividing by the number of days in the month. Deduct I 
the amount outstanding from the average balance to arrive at the net balance./ 
Seventy five per cent, of this amount (in a central reserve city) constitutes the loan/ 
able or available balance. Find the interest on the available balance at the average 
rate earned by the bank. Add exchange charged the dealer and deduct exchange 
paid collecting banks on his checks. Deduct also interest, if any, allowed on the 
account for the month. Finally, deduct the proportion of the general expenses 
chargeable to the account, as determined by one of the methods above explained. 
The result will be the intrinsic value of the account to the bank. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the result determined in this way can be 
made an invariable rule in deciding whether to accept or decline an account. Other 
considerations, which must not be overlooked, enter into the question. In the first 
place, some of the largest banks in New York city and elsewhere have grown to 
their present size by wisely seeking the accounts of new or small country banks, 
believing that as the country developed and the towns grew, the balances maintained 
by the banks with their correspondents would proportionately increase, and the 
result has abundantly vindicated their foresight. No hard-and-fast rule can be laid 
down to determine when a small account (perhaps showing a present loss by the 
above computation) should be retained in the hope that it will grow. In general, it 
may be said that bank accounts are more likely to grow than individual accounts or 
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the accounts of firms, since money is the bank’s whole stock-in-trade, while it is 
merely the working capital of the merchant. 

A second consideration that should receive proper attention is the value of a 
reciprocal connection. Frequently a merchant having no other preference will 
decide to place his account with the bank which has a correspondent in some town 
with which he has intimate trade relations, his collections or telegraphic transfers to 
or from that point being thus more readily effected. A reciprocal connection fre- 
quently brings a city bank out of-town mercantile accounts. The country merchant 
wishing to open a city account naturally goes to the bank which is the city corres- 
pondent of his home bank. In general it may be said that an account with valuable 
connections must always be considered by the banker with a view to the profit, 
present or prospective, to be derived from such connections. There can, of course, 
be no general rule laid down by which to determine the profitableness of such 
accounts ; each must be decided upon its own merits. 

A third consideration to be taken into account is the field for loans which an 
account affords. Since a bank’s profits are derived from its loans and other invest- 
ments, it is evident that the larger the bank’s field in this respect, the better oppor- 
tunity it has for making safe loans and for obtaining a good rate of interest. Under 
our American banking system it is frequently necessary for the small banks in rap- 
idly developing sections of the country to rediscount some of their paper, in order 
to satisfy the demands of their customers. The accounts of such banks may appear 
to be unprofitable, when .subjected to the rigorous analysis outlined above ; but 
when the fact is taken into account that they afford a field for good loans at five to 
six per cent., while local rates are not above four per cent., it can be readily seen 
that due allowance must be made in estimating the value of the accounts. The 
allowance to be made in this instance can be reduced to the following rule : If the 
loss on the account, as shown by the analysis, is not as great as the excess earned on 
loans to the account over local similar loans, the account is a profitable one. 

Finally, the shrewd banker never loses sight of the fact that every account, how- 
ever small it may be, has a certain value as an advertisement for the bank. It is of 
course impossible to reduce this factor to rule ; but, notwithstanding this and all 
of the other exceptions mentioned to the result arrived at by an exact analysis, 
it is well to guard against making too large an allowance for the future or contin- 
gent profits, as “ a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush.” 

Oscar Newfang. 



New Counterfeit 95 National Bank Note.— On the Marion National Bank, of Lebanon, 
Kentucky ; check letter D ; series of 1883 ; J. Fount Tillman, Register of the Treasury ; D. N. 
Morgan, Treasurer of the United States : portrait of Garfield. It is a photographic produc- 
tion, printed on two pieces of stiff paper, between which a few silk threads have been distri- 
buted. The seal, numbers and panel on the back of the note have been poorly colored with 
pen and brush, the color applied to the seal being a brick red and not wholly covering it. The 
signatures of O. D. Thomas, Assistant Cashier, and John B. Carlile, Vice-President, have been 
traced over in black ink. The Treasury number (992841) and the bank number (1678) have 
~ been oolored blue, but, as in the case of the bank officers' signatures, the original photo- 
graphic print can be discerned underneath the coloring. The panel containing the charter 
number on the back is smeared over with bottle green. This counterfeit should be readily 
detected. ' 



Bank In Liquidation.— Stockholders of the Commercial National Bank, of Providence, 
R. L, recently voted to place the bank in liquidation. The Commercial Bank has been doing 
business in Providence since 1883, but is said to have sustained heavy losses lately. 
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CANADIAN BANKING, COMMERCE AND MANUFAC- 
TURES— A QUARTERLY REVIEW. 



The most important event in Canada during the past three months was the 
announcement of the budget speech at Ottawa by the Hon. W. S. Fielding. Minister 
of Finance, which was the most satisfactory statement of affairs yet presented to the 
people of Canada. 

The following are some of the features of the speech : 

(1) Revenue for 1902-3, closing June 80, $65,000,000, an increase of $7,000,000. 
It is anticipated there will be an expenditure chargeable to income for 1902-3 of 
$51,650,000, an increase of $890,000. 

(2) The estimated surplus for 1902-3 is $13,850,000, far ahead of any previous 
surplus in our history. 

(3) The anticipated reduction in the public debt is $5,650,000, after providing for 
all expenditures. 

(4) On the operations of the last four years all expenditures have been paid and 
not one cent added to the public debt. The public debt per head in 1891 was $49.20. 
In 1896, $50.96. It is estimated for the current year at $48.81 per head. 

(5) It is proposed to issue, if there is a demand for them, Dominion notes or cur- 
rency notes to the amount of $30,000,000, the present maximum being $20,000,000, 
still retaining the present reserve of twenty -five per cent., additional fund raised by 
increase in issue to be used to provide reserve of ten per cent, for security of 
$60,000,000 in Government Savings banks. 

(6) There is no marked change in the tariff policy of the Government, as condi- 
tions in Canada uniformly show that nearly all classes are in a prosperous condition, 
and while certain changes have been asked for of great importance, the Government 
has decided to let these stand for consideration at a later date. There are just two 
important questions raised, one affecting reciprocity with the United States, which 
the Canadian Government show no great anxiety to press for at the present time, 
and the other, an increase of duties against Germany. Germany has increased her 
tariff on Canadian goods, and the reply of the Canadian Government is the imposi- 
tion of a surtax equal to one-third of the general tariff on all imports from that 
country. 

Revenue and Expenditure. 

The returns for the nine months up to March 31, show very large gains over the 
same period of 1892, and Dominion finances indicate great prosperity. The ordi- 
nary revenue exceeded the ordinary expenditures by $14,929,156, and over all expen- 
ditures combined the excess of revenue amounted to $10,055, 068. As compared with 
the same nine months of 1902, there has been a gain of $5,245,428 in the revenue, and 
a reduction of $3,968,868 in the capital expenditure, while the ordinary expenditure 
has only increased by $753,950, showing a total improvement in the national finan- 
ces of v> ,454,836. Taking the average of the past nine months and applying it to 
the remaining three months of the present fiscal year, it would give a total revenue 
for the year of $62,000,000. Adopting the same procedure in regard to the ordinary 
and capital expenditure, the total disbursements would on June 30 stand at about 
$47,000,000. There are several payments each fiscal year, on which return is not 
made until long after June 80. As a counterbalance to this, however, there may be 
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a larger reduction of capital expenditure than has been allowed for, and It is expected 
the close of the present financial year will witness a surplus of $12,000,000 or 
$14,000,000 in the Government Treasury. 

The following is a comparative statement of the receipts and expenditures, show- 
ing the total to March 81 of the years 1902 and 1908 : 



Revenue. 

Customs 

Excise 

Post office 

Public works, including railways 

Miscellaneous. 

Total 

Expenditure 

Expenditure on Capital Account. 

Public works, railways and canals 

Dominion lands 

Militia capital 

Railway subsidies 

Bounty on iron and steel 

South Africa contingent. 

Northwest Territory rebellion 

Total 



1909 . 

$28,431,691 

8,278,222 

2,700.888 

4,734,078 

2,206,998 

$41,351,818 

$80,914,186 



$5,851,850 

218,065 

108,998 

1,972,547 

494,660 

202,552 

716 

$8,887,451 



1903 . 

$26,688,778 

8,911,977 

8,119,456 

5,265,026 

2,612,004 

$46,507,241 

$81,668,066 



$2^71.465 

281,665 

72,112 

1,826,704 

802,569 

172,002 

2,481 

$4,874,088 



The Foreign Trade. 

An increase of over thirty millions in the foreign trade of Canada for the nine 
months ending March 81 on the basis of imports for consumption and exports of 
domestic products, as compared with the same period of 1902, affords most satisfac- 
tory evidence of the continued expansion of commerce. The exports amounted to 
$162,420,763, being $6,980,727 in excess of imports. The imports show a gain of 
$14,707,827 and the exports an increase of $17,878,890, as compared with the same 
nine months of the year previous. In this statement no account is taken of coin 
and bullion. The agricultural industry contributes $87,466,538 of exports, or over 
fifty-three per cent, of the whole showing. Compared with 1902, the exports of 
animals and their products increased by $9,186,240, while the exports of agricultural 
products exhibit a gain of $7,212,845. The exports of manufactures were $1,818,650 
over last year. 



Im sorts. Nine Months. 

Dutiable goods 

Free goods. 


1909 . 

... $85,545,747 
... 55,186,962 


1903 . 

$96,988,706 

58,451,881 


Total 

Coin and bullion 


... $140,782,709 
4,670,986 


$155,440,066 

8,669,896 


Grand total 

Duty collected 


... $145,408,645 
... 28,565,590 


$159,109,434 

28,558,315 


Domestic Exports, Nine Months. 

Products, mine 

Products, fisheries. 

Products, forest 

Animals and produce 

Agriculture 

Manufactures 

Miscellaneous. 


... $26,098,560 
... 11,405,618 

... 28,144,749 

. . . 46,989,168 

. . . 24,077,785 

... 12,901,194 

29,804 


$24,451,569 

8,959,820 

26,855,868 

56,175,40$ 

81,290,180 

14,614^44 

73,120 


Total 


... $144,546,878 


$162,420,708 



The Manufacturing Industries. 

Intense activity is shown in manufacturing industries in Canada. The increase 
In the settlement of the West by well-to-do farmers from Great Britain and the 
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United States has largely expanded the demands of that part of the Dominion for all 
classes of staple manufactures, with the result that manufacturers in the eastern 
manufacturing centres are finding themselves under the necessity of increasing capa- 
city to meet the additional demands made upon them. 

Some of the features affecting the more important industries, such as iron, steel 
and lumber, will be dealt with separately. Apart from these, however, the general 
features of extensive production apply to almost all classes of manufacturing activ- 
ity. The result of this large increase in production has caused such a scarcity of 
both skilled aud unskilled labor in Canada that there are vpry few unemployed, 
and there is in many labor circles considerable unrest. This arises from the demands 
of the workingmen for increased pay and shorter hours of labor, and strikes and other 
interruptions of work are becoming very frequent in many of the large manufactur- 
ing centres. 

The production of pig iron in Canada during the last year shows an increase of 
74,581 gross tons, or over thirty per cent., as compared with 1901. The total pro- 
duction in 1902 amounted to 819,557 gross tons, against 244,976 tons in 1901 and 
86,090 tons in 1900. In the first half of 1902, the production was 157,804 tons, and 
in the second half it was 161,758 tons, a gain of only 8,949 tons. Of the total pro- 
duction in 1902, 302,712 tons were made with coke, and 16,845 tons with charcoal. 
A little over one-third of the total production, 107,315 tons, was basic pig-iron. The 
Bessemer iron made amounted to 9,000 tons. 

The production of iron in Canada has increased gradually from 44,791 tons in 
1894, the first year when returns were collected, to 86,090 tons in 1900. 

The past year has been a “banner” year for the staple Canadian industry, lum- 
bering. Manufacturing industries using lumber as their raw material were operated 
to their full capacity, and there was an expansion in building operations, particu- 
larly in Manitoba and the Northwest Territories, where an abundant crop of grain 
was harvested. The figures of export trade make a favorable comparison with the 
previous year. Quebec and New Brunswick show increased shipments to Great 
Britain, Australia, South Africa and other distant countries, but the most substan- 
tial gain was doubtless made in the United States. The figures for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, and for the eleven months ending November 30, 1902, not only 
reflect the increased shipments, but also the advance in the value of lumber. 

The following table shows the lumber exports to the United States for the past 
ten fiscal years, the valuation being based on the buying price in this country. 



Year. Feet. Value. Per M. feet. 

1898 608,288,000 17,540,700 fll.37 

1893 742,851,000 8,217,331 11.06 

1894 514,461,000 0,134,204 11.98 

1896 000,790,000 0,859,078 11.41 

1890 780,001,000 8,508,641 10.82 

1897 888,770,000 9,078,312 10.20 

1898 353,134,000 3,499,509 9.91 

1899 483,780,000 4,186,004 9.88 

1900 680,009,000 7,404^08 10.97 

1901 400,570,000 0,343,836 18.98 

1908 064,751,000 9,288,070 18.88 



During the year 1902, the pulp output of Canada decreased by some 24,613 tons. 
There were thirty-five mills engaged in the industry, the output of which was 
240,989 tons, of which 155,210 tons were mechanical pulp, 76,785 sulphite, 9,044 
soda. The corresponding amounts in 1901 were : mechanical, 169,802 tons ; sul- 
phite, 84,500 tons ; soda, 10,740 tons, a total of 264,202 tons, a decrease of 24,613 
tons compared with 1902. 

The value of the pulp output in 1902 was $4,383,182, of which there was ex- 
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ported $2,511,664 as follows : Great Britain, $976,192 ; United States, $1,598,139, 
and other countries, $17,338. 

Increase in Immigration. 

Immigration returns for the first three months of 1908 was 17,988 as against 
10,069 in 1902, and the total for the fiscal year will be 25,000 greater than in the last 
fiscal year. 

There is a marked improvement in the quality of the immigrants this year. The 
vast majority come from the United States and Great Britain, and of those from 
the Continent of Europe, the majority are Germans or Scandinavians. The emi- 
grants from the Northwest States to the Canadian Northwest are for the most part 
Canadians who have lived some years abroad and are now returning home. They 
are the most desirable of all immigrants. 



The Transportation Interests. 

The transportation business in Canada is in an exceedingly satisfactory condi- 
tion, the earnings of railways and other transportation companies being larger than 
in any previous year at this time. 

The gross working expenses, net profits, increases or decreases, of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway over 1901-2, from July 1, 1902, are as follows. 





i 

Earnings. 


Expenses. 


Net profits. 


Increase. 


July 


$3^46,620.51 

3,664,184.66 

8,651,481.42 

4,127,402.07 

3,976,008.87 

3,059,146.16 


$58385 

of 


$1,175,711.25 
1,862,901.46 
1,410,754 JS0 
1.616,184.63 
1.658,240.24 
1,672,441.84 


$79,844.32 

67,209.96 

58,022.78 

149,096.41 

117,862.10 

108,750.83 


August 


September 


October 


November 


December 


Total 


$22,514,903.68 


$13,718,719.66 


$8,796,183.92 


$565,344.90 





The accounts of the Grand Trunk Railway for the half-year to December 31, 1902, 
show the following results : 



Gross receipts £2,812,000 

Working expenses, including special appropriation of £90,000 to bridge 

renewal account 1,975,000 

Net receipts. 887,000 

Net revenue charges, less credits 600,000 

Balance £828,000 

Deduct Detroit, Grand Haven and Milwaukee Railway deficiency for 

half-year 2,000 

Surplus £826,000 



The development of Canadian railways during the last twenty years has been 
enormous The Government reports for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1881, and 
that ended June 30, 1901, show the following : 



Total mileage 

Number of passengers carried. 

Tons of freight handled 

Miles of steel rails 

Total earnings 

Operating expenses 

Net earnings 

Total paid-up capital 



1881. 


1901. 


7,260 


18,180 


0.943,671 


18,885,722 


12,065,323 


86,999,971 


4,985 


18.184 


$27,987,508 


$72,808,749 


20,121,418 


50,968,726 


7,866.000 


22,530.023 


389,286,700 


1,042,785,538 



The report of the department of railways for the year ended June 80, 1902, states 
that the number of steam and electric railway companies reporting was 118, with 
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19,426 miles of railway completed. The paid-up capital of both classes of companies 
was $1 140,445,269. The gross earnings were $90,152,940, working expenses $61,- 
146,447, and net earnings $29,006,494. In all 158,361,376 passengers were carried, 
and 42,642,709 tons of freight. The number of steam railways in operation, includ- 
ing the Government lines, was 165 On June 30, 1902, the completed steam railway 
mileage was 18,868, an increase of 574 miles, not counting 2,829 miles of sidings. 
The paid up capital of the steam railways was $1,098, 8 *>2, 206, an increase of $56,066,- 
667. The gross earnings of all the steam lines were $83,666,502, a gain of $10,767,574. 
The working expenses were $57,343,592, an increase of $6,974,866, leaving net earn- 
ings $26,822,911, an increase of $3,792,888. The number of passengers carried was 
20,679,974, an increase of 2,294,252. and the freight traffic was 42,376,527 tons, a gain 
of 5,377,156. 

A new line of steamers to be known as the Canadian Ocean and Inland Service, 
is to run this season between Rotterdam and Canadian ports. It will be composed 
of four vessels, two of which will run up the lakes to Port Arthur and Fort William, 
after making the round trip, while the other two will run as far as Montreal, where 
their cargoes will be transferred to vessels of the Canadian Lake and Ocean Naviga- 
tion Company of Toronto. Arrangements will be made for a general shipping busi- 
ness, but a large part of the service will consist in bringing German -made steel rails 
into Canada. 

Banks and Banking. 

The demand for money continues to be unprecedently large. The increasing 
requirements of the great West for currency, due not only to increase in the popu- 
lation, but to the rapid development of its natural resources, are daily becoming an 
important factor in the monetary conditions of the country. Last autumn the note 
circulation of all the banks in Canada was well up to the legal limit, and but two of 
the larger banks in the country were then left in a position to render assistance in 
meeting the abnormal demands for funds. This amply justified the far reaching 
policy of Canadian bankers in discounting the future requirements of trade by the 
liberal increases in capital for which they had provided. With increases in the 
western wheat area of twenty to fifty per cent, this spring, the outlook is for 
another year of expanding circulation, and with crop conditions in the West 
approaching those of 1902, the demand for funds the coming autumn will be even 
larger than they were six months ago. 

The following banks have decided to increase their capital : Bank of Commerce 
by $2,000,000 ; Molsons Bank by $2,500,000; British North America by $1,000,000 ; 
Bank of Toronto by $500,000; Eastern Townships by $1,000,000, and Royal by 
$ 1 , 000 , 000 . 

The Bank of Commerce has recently absorbed the Halifax Banking Company. 
Under the terras of the agreement the Canadian Bank of Commerce will assume the 
liabilities of the Halifax Banking Company, and will give in exchange for the sur- 
plus of its assets over its liabilities stock of the Canadian Bank of Commerce of the 
par value of $700,000. 

The Halifax Banking Company has a paid-up capital of $600,000 with a rest of 
$525,000. Its deposits are in the neighborhood of $4,000,000, and its total assets 
approximate $6,000,000. 

Incorporation is sought for the following new banks : Bank of Canada, capital, 
$1,000,000; Northwest Bank of Canada, capital, $2,000,000; Crown Bank, capital, 
$2,000,000 ; Bank of Winnipeg, capital, $2,000,000, and the Pacific Bank, capital, 
$ 2 , 000 , 000 . 

Canadian bank clearings for the dates named at three of the leading cities, with 
comparisons were : 
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April iS , 1903. April 16 ; 1903. April *4, 1903 



Montreal $20,441,086 $14,890,658 $24,552,866 

Toronto 16,623.915 11,040,088 80 , 588.391 

Winnipeg 4,432.041 8,459,508 8,186,870 



The statement of the chartered banks for January displays the usual feature 
which year by year characterizes the bauking returns of this month, viz., a very 
considerable redemption of circulation. This redemption amounted to the large sum 
of $5,530,000, or about nine per cent, of the whole. Deposits have fallen off by 
$7,100,000 ; which makes with the redemption of circulation a sum of $12,700,000, 
which the banks have had to provide during the month of January. 

The February statement shows that there has been some shifting of call loan 
accounts, resulting in a reduction compared with January of upwards of a million 
and a half dollars. The total amount, however, is considerably in excess of a year 
ago, $44,668,557, compared with $36,550,397 in February, 1902. Circulation is 
$700,000 odd greater than it was in January, and is $6,300,000 in excess of what it 
was a year ago. The banks have also increased their loans and discounts $9,000,000 
during February, and this item is $39,000,000 greater than it was a year ago. De- 
posits continue to accumulate, and the banks have increased their holdings of rail- 
way securities about $2,000,000, compared with a year ago. 

The statements of the Canadian chartered banks for January and February, 1903, 
are presented below. They show capital, reserve, assets and liabilities, average 
holdings of specie and Dominion notes, etc.: 



Liabilities. January 1 , 1903 . 

Capital authorized $84,832,566 

Capital paid up 72,856,125 

Reserve funds 44,630,856 

Notes in circulation 56,040.987 

Dominion and Provincial Government deposits 6,219,162 

Public deposits on demand in Canada 107,767,043 

Public deposits at notice 259,017,187 

Deposits outside of Canada 36,129,904 

Bank loans or deposits from other banks secured. . . 725,622 

Due to other banks in Canada 3,728,604 

Due to other banks in Great Britain 4,799,345 

Due to other banks in foreign countries 882,049 

Other liabilities 11,947,862 



Total liabilities $486,257,266 

Assets. 

Specie * $12,912,676 

Dominion notes 26,148.231 

Deposits to secure note circulation 2,797,270 

Notes and checks on other banks 13,500,877 

Loans to other banks secured 726,622 

Deposits with other banks in Canada 4,495,999 

Due from banks in Great Britain 5,740,863 

Due from other banks In foreign countries 12,007,668 

Dominion or Provincial Government debentures 

or stock J; 9,853.61 1 

Other securities 1 53,738,791 

Call loans on bonds and stocks in Canada. 50,319,008 

Call loans elsewhere ^ : 45,159.558 

$235,899,674 

Current loans in Canada $322,597,941 

Current loans elsewhere 31,060,386 

Loans to Dominion and 1 rovincial Governments.. . 3,340,977 

Overdue debts . » 1,999,681 

Real estate *.V. 854,096 

Mortgages on real estate sold '« J. 765,318 

Bank premises 7,646,645 

Other assets. 6,880,685 



Total assets 



$610,545,581 



February J, 1903. 
$86,332,566 
73,691,509 
5,023,007 
56.746,598 
7,246,276 
105,304,362 
281,877,760 
86,145,405 
769,088 
8,672,029 
4,576,815 
970,447 
10,417,519 



$486,232,273 



$12,484,817 

25,169,582 

2,797.166 

13,146,128 

728,267 

4,532,159 

4,090,740 

11,100,966 

9,915,560 

53,670,650 

48,689,724 

44,608*557 

$280,944,406 

$881,646*220 

32,118,508 

2.480,016 

1,989.894 

878.319 

763,895 

7,754,916 

5,325*202 

$618,860,954 
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January 2, 1908. 

Average amount of specie held during the month . . $12,678,498 
Average Dominion notes held during the month . . . 24,751,941 

Greatest amount notes In circulation during month. 60,149,986 
Loans to directors or their firms. 11,157,007 



February 2, 1908. 
$13,068^18 
24,944,068 
56,490,818 
11,425,678 



The statement for March is an interesting one and reflects the rapid expansion 
which la taking place in Canadian trade. The note circulation exceeded 58 1 4 mill* 
ions, being a record for March, and shows an increase of $5,840,000 over the same 
month last year, and an expansion during the month of March last of $2,530,000. 
The public deposits continue to expand, the total at the close of March being 
returned as $406,900,000, against a total of $402,810,000 for the preceding month, 
and $362,010,000 for March, 1902. The total call loans in Canada for March de- 
creased some $200,000, but the call or short loans outside of Canada amounted in 
March to $39,803,000, against $44,668,000 in February and $45,000,000 in January. 
A year ago they amounted to $44,000,000. Current loans show an expansion of some 
$14,000,000 for the month, the total being $346,000,000, against $830,000,000 a year 
ago. The total authorized capital of the thirty-five chartered institutions increased 
$5,500,000 during the month, and is now $91,832,566, compared with $77,126,666 in 
this month a year ago, an increase of $14,705,900 during the year. This increase for 
March is accounted for by an increase of capital by the banks. 

A detailed statement is given below. 



Liabilities. 


March , 1903. 


Feb., 1908. 


March , 1902. 


March , 1901. 


Paid-up capital 


$74,883,880 


$73,591,509 


$68,406,624 


$06,080,707 


Reserve fund, 


45,371,899 


45,023,697 


37,571,793 


35,187,087 


Circulation 


58.283,484 


55,740,498 


52,442,982 


47,611,9457 


Due to Dominion Government 


3,739,012 


3.280.207 


3,037,755 


2.590,953 


Due to Provincial Governments 


3,720.540 


3.960,009 


3,512.974 


3,304,301 


Deposits on demand in Canada 


107,020,884 


105.804.3ti2 


92,380,118 


9t»,t545.070 


Deposits on notice in Cauada 


204,434,707 


861,377,700 


239,529,903 


210,033,367 


Deposits out ot Canada 


34,877,955 


30,145,405 


30,112,520 


22,173,575 


Loans from other Canadian banks 


788.980 


769,088 


028,003 


1,788,082 


Deposits by other Canadian banks 


3,140,175 


3,872,029 


3,140.271 


2,202.351 


Due to British banks 


0,947,157 


4,570,M5 


6.423,912 


4,314, 004 


Due to foreign banks 


1,130,724 


970.447 


1,188,110 


S64.820 


Other liabilities 


13,000,204 


10,417,519 


7,501,583 


6,535,293 


Total 


$497,750,512 


$486,232,273 


$440,490,328 


$391,549,305 


As ET 8 . 

Specie 


$13,563,359 


$12,484,817 


$12,201,266 


$11,649,543 


Dominion notes 


24,519.901 


25,169,582 


21,073,020 


20,170,628 


Security for circulation 


2,799,708 


2,797,100 


2,569,518 


2.402.973 


Notes and checks of other banks 


18,265,205 


13,140,128 


12,000,802 


10.730,708 


Loans to other Canadian banks 


789,583 


728,267 


086,003 


1.715,167 


Deposits with other Canadian banks 


4.238,184 


4,532,159 


3,554,638 


4,032,327 


Due from British banks 


4,745,124 


4,090,740 


3,152,353 


3,144,003 


Due from foreign anks 


1.260,947 

11,713,910 


11,100.966 


11.890,020 


9,361.102 


Government securities 


9,915,560 


10,201,350 


11,444,444 


Municipal securities 


14.71 L488 


15,010.879 


1 4,052,5 »8 


11,480.188 


Railway securities 


37,170,907 


88,060,771 


34,2129,610 


28.243,623 


Call loans in Canada 


48,404.884 


48,639,724 


38,532,304 


33,004.857 


Call loans out of Canada 


39.003,621 


44,068,557 


44,286,310 


35,568,757 


Current loans in Canada 


340,292,550 


831,640.220 


300,000.098 


280,04 1.070 


Current loans out of Canada 


29 468,472 


32,118,508 


27,770,895 


19,580.081 


Loans to Provincial Gc '.’ernments 


2, 150,309 


2,480.010 


3,668,018 


2,995,190 


Overdue debts 


1 . ^,738 


1,989,394 


2,038,527 


2,280,728 


Real estate 


8 1,097 


878,319 


988,998 


1,i»78,810 


Mortgages 


; 61 . 094 


703,895 1 


712,277 


602,022 


Bank premises 


7,928 314 


7,754,910 | 


6,812,417 


6,421,183 


Other assets 


5,849,429 


5.325,202 


5.586,421 


0,361,528 


Total 


$♦127,976,880 


$613,850,1$* 


$556,901,400 


$502,343,238 


Directors’ liabilitk*s 


$11,7, ',403 
12,972, '8 
24,720,5M 
50,051,927 


$1 1.425,078 
13,068,213 
24,044,068 
56,496,318 


$11,403,951 

11,780,464 

21,407,019 

52,799,820 




Average specie held 




Average currency held 




Greatest circulation at one time 
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NEW YORK CHAPTER AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
BANK CLERKS. 



SECOND ANNUAL BANQUET. 



One of the most successful affairs ever attempted by the bank clerks of the city 
took place at the Hotel St. Denis on the evening of April 23. It was the occasion 
of the second annual banquet of New York Chapter of the American Institute of 
Bank Clerks. Among the large number of prominent bankers and speakers who 
enjoyed the event were many who had taken part at the meetings of the chapter 
during the past season, or have otherwise rendered encouragement to the work. 
The Colonial Room of the Hotel St. Denis had been specially arranged for the occa- 
sion and flowers were profusely scattered about the tables where smilax was also 
prettily arranged. After a very excellent menu had been enjoyed by the members 
and guests, the toastmaster, Samuel Ludlow, Jr., of the Fourth National Bank, 
president of the chapter, called the gathering to order and made the following 
remarks: 

Remarks by President Ludlow. 

“ After a most enjoyable and profitable season, now almost at a close, I am again afforded 
the distinguished honor of greeting our friends and members on this most auspicious occasion. 

It is not often that the junior members of the profession have an opportunity of meet- 
ing so many distinguished men upon as close, friendly Intercourse as are the members and 
friends of New York Chapter this evening. This display of interest in the efforts of our 
organization to edify and elevate the bank clerks of this city speaks well for the attention 
and recognition which our work has attracted. There is an old maxim which says : * You 
can't catch old birds with chaff,' and I am sure the gentlemen who have accepted our hospi- 
tality this evening would not lend their support to an object which is not worthy of encour- 
agement. 

It is painful for me to have to refer, upon such an occasion as this, to an incident in the 
past year’s history of the American Institute which has brought a cloud of sorrow upon the 
organization. I refer to the death of Mr. A. O. Kittredge, Secretary of the American Insti- 
tute of Bank Clerks, which took place but a short time ago. He devoted much of his energy 
and well-recognized ability to furthering the interests of bank clerks throughout the United 
States through the medium of this institute, and we will not alone feel the loss which we have 
sustained, but the world of accounting will likewise feel the loss of a competent and valuable 
worker. We shall always refer to his memory with kindly thought and appreciation. 

The year which the chapter has Just passed has been one fraught with most encouraging 
success. Our membership has not stopped on its upward trend, and I believe I can now safely 
say that out of the twenty-six chapters at present constituting the institute. New York Chapter 
stands at the top of the list both in numbers and enthusiasm. Our membership has increased 
since last we met about the festive board at the rate of forty per cent., and each day brings 
additional applications to the secretary. At the present time our chapter has official repre- 
sentation in seventy-eight different banking institutions throughout this great financial sec- 
tion and a membership represented by over one hundred financial institutions. During the 
past year a board of counsel, composed of official representatives in each institution, has been 
added to our administrative forces, and is working along lines which will, no doubt, prove 
beneficial and helpful. The members, themselves, by their attendance at the meetings during 
the past season, and by the active part they have taken, have demonstrated their apprecia- 
tion of the worth of the organization, and have encouraged the officers and managers in their 
efforts to furnish the members with attractive and valuable entertainment. Various matters 
of importance to the banking world in general have been discussed at the meetings of the 
chapter, and considerable information gleaned by the members on subjects which have, here- 
tofore, been beyond their reach. Committees are at present at work devising plans and sug- 
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gestions on two or three important matters and tbeir efforts, it is hoped, will result in advan- 
tages to the banks in general, and incidentally to their working staffs. 

While it is regretted that the bank officers of this city have not favored us with their 
presence at our meetings to the extent we would like to have had them, we are, nevertheless, 
very grateful for the encouragement and advice they have afforded us on various occasions. 
There are very few bank officers in this city who do not speak in the highest terms of the 
work of the chapter. Many of them are active members of the association and several have 
likewise earned the title of honorary members through their valuable aid and friendly talkB. 
During the past season we have enjoyed an especially valuable series of lectures and addresses 
by men distinguished in their various professions, and it is to them more especially that New 
York Chapter expresses its deep appreciation for the kind interest they have taken in the 
welfare of our members. There is always a certain amount of self-denial attached to prepar- 
ing addresses and lectures, and it is not always an agreeable thing to accept invitations to 
take part in meetings which are organized for educational purposes. However, in spite of 
these objectionable features, the gentlemen whom we have had the pleasure of hearing dur- 
ing the past season have been most considerate and patient, and we are deeply grateful to 
them for the valuable assistance they have rendered and the information we have gained 
through them on subjects which are of vital importance to the young banker seeking success. 

The one disappointing feature of the season's work was the decision rendered a few weeks 
ago by three distinguished men on the occasion of a certain debate, which was held between 
New York Chapter and Alexander Hamilton Chapter. We feel that we must congratulate 
our sister chapter upon the ability and enterprise of tbeir members, but as for us, the only 
consolation we have is the knowledge that our recent honorable defeat but gives us an 
opportunity to challenge them to the third debate which we feel certain will discourage them 
in again crossing tongues with New York Chapter representatives. We extend to our sister 
chapter, however, and to all chapters throughout the United States, our cordial greetings, 
and stand ready at all times to take our part with them in promoting the interests of Ameri- 
can bank clerks In general, as well as devising benefits for the banking business in particular. 

It is Interesting to note that among the guests whom we have bad the pleasure of enter- 
taining to-night, are found chief official representatives of the American Bankers 1 Associa- 
tion, the New York State Bankers 1 Association, and to all practical purposes, the New York 
city banks. It is most gratifying to know that these highly respected and influential bodies 
of men are taking a direct Interest In the work of the chapter. It Is said that 4 it is a wise 
child that knows its own father , 1 but we know, and must therefore be considered wise, that 
the American Bankers 1 Association Is a most indulgent father to the American Institute of 
Bank Clerks, and it therefore affords me great pleasure to introduce to you, as our first 
speaker, the President of the American Bankers 1 Association, Mr. Caldwell Hardy, of Nor- 
folk, Va . 11 

Colonel Hardy was enthusiastically received and spoke encouragingly of the 
work being conducted by the institute. He reviewed the efforts of the educational 
committee of the American Bankers’ Association and explained how the seed of edu- 
cational advancement had been originally sown by that association. Further on he 
spoke of the opportunities which were opened for young men who were energetic, 
intelligent and up to date, through the recent great developments in commercial and 
financial circles, adding that the bankers were especially seeking for such material, 
and were, more and more, beginning to look for it among the ranks of the various 
chapters of the institute. He also stated that the formation of large industrial cor- 
porations, such as had of late years been developed, would have a tendency to pre- 
vent financial panic, through the great influence and capital which those gigantic 
enterprises could command. He concluded his remarks by wishing the chapter con- 
tinued success. 

Mr. Ludlow then introduced the next speaker by saying : 

“ While It is but natural for a parent to proudly gaze upon its offspring, it does not always 
follow that mere acquaintances or relatives will also entertain the same feeling of high 
regard and esteem for the child ; but in the case of the American Institute of Bank Clerks, 
it is not alone the parent that is active in its support and encouragement, but the kindred 
organizations of bankers throughout the various States are likewise giving their unanimous 
approval of the work being carried on by the chapters. The New York State Bankers 1 Asso- 
ciation is not an exception, for at its last convention, held in this city, resolutions were 
adopted heartily commending the work being done, and as if to further emphasize their 
friendly interest, the President of the New York State Bankers 1 Association has done us the 
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honor to be with us to-night, and we will now be addressed by that gentleman, Mr. 8tephen 
M. Griswold, President of the Union Bank, of Brooklyn.” 

Senator Griswold's introduction called forth hearty applause and when quiet had 
been restored he addressed the young men in a happy vein. His remarks were inter- 
spersed with logical advice, and he left considerable material for thought in the 
minds of the young men. In the course of his talk he stated that no government 
could conveniently exist without the use of banks, and for that reason those who 
are identified with the banking business, whether it be as a clerk or as an officer, 
should feel proud of the business with which they are identified, for, said he, “ it is 
certainly a noble calling.” Among the many valuable suggestions made by him 
none were received with greater applause than were the five rules which he laid 
down for those who desired a successful career, and which were as follows : 

1. Never borrow money except when absolutely necessary, and then only to an 
amount which you know you will be able to repay. 

2. Always be neat and orderly in your work. 

3. Always be prompt. 

4. Let your intercourse with others be cheerful and pleasant. 

5. Inspire confidence as far as you can in yourself and in the institution which 
you represent. 

William Sherer, Manager of the New York Clearing-House, had been expected 
to address the meeting, but owing to illness was obliged to remain away. 

Colonel Robert J. Lowry, of Atlanta, Georgia, who is a member of the Educa- 
tional Committee of the American Bankers' Association, and also a trustee of the 
American Institute of Bank Clerks, was the next speaker. Col. Lowry proved him- 
self very popular with his audience, and reciprocated their feeling by stating that 
never before in his experience had he felt more pleased than on the present occasion, 
as it gave him an opportunity, he said, to meet not only the officers but the future 
officers of the New York banks. He received rounds of applause when he stated 
that it was the bankers who saved the country from a frightful financial calamity in 
1896, when the representatives of the two great parties were trying to straddle the 
financial plank in the city of St. Louis. At that time, it was stated, emphatically, 
by the bankers of the United States that the party who came out plainly for the gold 
platform would be the only party to receive their hearty support. The ignorance 
displayed by many, he said, during that period of uncertainty in the nation’s finan- 
cial affairs, was one of the motives which prompted the American Bankers' Associa- 
tion to organize an educational committee. That committee began their work by 
distributing financial literature in refutation of the silver advocates' claims ; but 
after their work had been finished in that line, they turned their attention to higher 
objects in a more direct line with their business, with the result that the American 
Institute of Bank Clerks was established. He stated that while the institute was yet 
in its infancy, it has accomplished great work. He also intimated that, through 
changes which were in contemplation, greater results were anticipated. He wound 
up his remarks by stating that through all efforts in every sphere and calling, the 
American should always swear by the flag of his country, and he added that, “ If a 
young man must drink, those present should never fail to drink to the success of 
New York Chapter.” 

J. C. Martine, of the City Bank, chief counsel of the chapter, was next intro- 
duced and spoke of what the chapter was doing. He spoke as follows : 

Address of J. C. Martine. 

At first thought It may seem strange to talk about work upon such an occasion as this. 
At times it may be agreeable to mingle a little play with our work, but most of us are usually 
unwilling to reverse the process. However, upon reflection, sufficient reason will be found 
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in our oentral object, which is to make banking education attractive— to relieve the monot- 
ony of routine duties— In short, to make work pleasurable. 

The institute dates the beginning of its history from the Richmond convention of the 
American Bankers' Association. The careful planning of the educational committee, the 
generous support of the association and its continued kindly interest in our welfare, will live 
long in the appreciative memory of .our members. Never in the history of work and workers 
has so important a movement for the education of the employed been instituted by an organ- 
ization of employers. The scheme is unique, but the success of its short life must attest to its 
founders the wisdom of their action. But we must go still further if we would find its real 
origin. The good will of the American bank officers was important, but existing before that 
and leading up to it was the ambition of the American bank clerks. It is not wonderful that 
the result of such a union should occupy the strong position in which we now find it. But 
its past is only an indication of its future. We believe that it will continue to prepare an 
increasingly large number of clerks to assume larger responsibilities— to obtain clearer vision 
in an enlarged sphere— to win success by deserving it. 

It is well that we always bear in mind the early history of the Institute, for it has con- 
tributed largely to its success and outlines the future course that must be followed if the full 
measure of its usefulness is to be attained. 

It will follow naturally that the principal aim will always be the improvement of its 
members by furnishing them with every possible aid to increase their knowledge of their 
business, to make them better bank clerks. 

We have enjoyed entertainments during the past two seasons and plans under way will 
result in more of these during the next year, but our chapter can never become purely a 
social club. On the other hand, although some, through the friends they have made here, 
have placed themselves in desirable positions, yet we would strike far away from the mark of 
our ideal should we seek to make this a prominent feature. We sometimes hear the remark, 
4 * I would like to Join your chapter if you would secure a better position for me,” but our 
answer is invariably : “ No, but New Tork Chapter, by the concentrated effort of every mem- 
ber, will endeavor to qualify you for every opportunity for promotion offering itself where 
you are.” Good institute men pride themselves that advancement never passes to some one 
else because they are unprepared for it through any fault of theirs. But much less would it 
be to our advantage to ever drift into the ways of the modern labor organization. We do not 
hesitate to say that the doctrines of unionism are directly opposed to the policy of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Bank Clerks. While unionism seeks to limit individual capacity and in the 
aggregate restricts the productive power of the country, our effort to develop to the fullest 
extent the talents possessed by each tends to assure American supremacy. But, again, union- 
ism, while favoring business competition, asserts its will by collective command, but the 
institute would secure for each the enjoyment of that degree of success carved out by his 
mental and physical ability. 

From this it is evident that our work is laid out for us along educational lines and our 
committee having this in charge is the most important. They have two methods. Instructors 
unsurpassed in their knowledge of the subject treated have outlined to us the elements of 
the law of negotiable instruments, contracts, and National banks, pending currency legisla- 
tion, the nature and theory of credit, the laws governing currency movement, and many other 
subjects related to the theory of bank work. But we also conduct what may properly be 
called an educational exchange, and in this we are exceptionally fortunate in having among 
our members every kind of bank man from messenger to President. Those who have 
attended all of our meetings have in this way heard the duties involved in the work of every 
department carefully explained by speakers practically acquainted with the subjects treated. 

To-night we meet a better, larger, stronger chapter than we did a year ago, but we are 
not resting on our oars. But a small part of our ideal has been accomplished, for we confi- 
dently believe that the bank clerks of this city can effect an organization second to none in 
America. 

Joseph C. Lincoln, Editor of the institute “ Bulletin,” and long prominent as a 
verse-builder, read the following humorous composition of his own : 

The Man that Knew It All.— By Joe Lincoln. 

Once on a time, long years ago. 

As story-tellers say, 

A little man worked in a bank 
For very little pay ; 

He labored at a little desk 
Propped up against a wall. 

And in his little heart content 
He knew he knew it all. 
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All, all, all 1 
Absolutely all I 



His wisdom well was never dry, 
His knowledge aye on call : 

He’d frame a law to run the earth. 
Decide a strike or ball. 

And never get a headache once— 
This man that knew it all. 



The messenger in awe would stand 
To hear the words he spoke. 

The mail-clerks roared in ecstacy 
Whene’er he deigned to Joke, 

The porters trembled in their shoes 
When he passed down the hall. 

And Dennett’s waiters rushed to serve 
The man that knew it all. 

All, all. all 1 
Absolutely all ! 

Assistant superintendent he 
Of this terrestrial ball, 

’ Twas strange that one so very great 
Should draw a wage so small, 

But no one thought of that who saw 
The man that knew it all. 

He criticized the gray Cashier 
And dubbed his methods slow ; 

The President was “ well enough. 

But then, of course, you know—.” 

The bank itself, by bigger ones. 

Was crowded to the wall : 

’Twould smash unless-and then he shrugged- 
The man that knew it all. 

All, all, all 1 
Absolutely all! 

And those that heard his prophecies 
Let tears of pity fall ; 

They wept for that poor, dying bank. 

So near the hearse and pall. 

But then they thought, “ He’ll save it yet. 
This man that knows it all 1” 

But, somehow, when that self-same bank 
Had lost a well-known face. 

It always chose another man 
To fill the vacant place ; 

The messenger moved up a peg 
In slow promotion’s crawl. 

The mail-clerks rose— but he sat still— 

The man that knew it all. 

All, all, all ! 

Absolutely all ! 

It may be that his wisdom vast 
Did lesser minds appal ; 

Perchance they were too modest such 
A marvel to install— 

I know not, but I know he stuck— 

This man that knew it all. 

That bank is doing business still. 

The messenger’s Cashier; 

The other clerks are filling now 
High places there or near. 
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But, sitting at the same old desk 
Beside the same old wall, 

He’s holding down the same old job— 

The man that knew it all. 

All, all, all ! 

Absolutely all ! 

His wisdom's still unlimited. 

His pay's still just as small. 

He talks of “ pull" and “ influence,” 

With 8 neera like drops of gall. 

But others think it didn't pay 
To know he knew it all. 

********** 

Three years ago, in this fair land, 

Was born an institute 
To teach the banking young idea 
Financially to shoot ; 

'Tis but a lusty youngster yet. 

But growing strong and tall. 

And, bear in mind, it does not claim, 

My friends, to know it all. 

All, aU, all ! 

Absolutely all ! 

It aims to help to greater things 
Those now engaged with small : 

It tries to lend a hand to those 
Who fain would climb the wall; 

It does not hope to help the few 
Who know they know it all. 

The reading of the poem was greeted with loud applause, as were several other of 
Mr. Lincoln's original verses which he subsequently read. 

The next speaker, Professor Leslie J. Tompkins, of the New York University 
Law School, was very humorous, and his hearers were convulsed with laughter by 
his witty remarks. He took occasion, however, to disagree with the opinion of 
many prominent financiers, that the present financial system of our country is on a 
sound and practical basis. He claimed that from a legal standpoint the old United 
States bank methods were far more desirable than is the banking system of the 
present day. He stated that he was very much chagrined and disgusted when he 
watched the drift of affairs under the present regime ; adding that it is most dis- 
couraging to think that whenever the Nation is called upon to pass through a finan- 
cial crisis it is necessary for Washington to come to Wall Street instead of Wall 
Street going to Washington. He allowed that he did not believe the bankers pres- 
ent would agree with him, but he felt the opportunity he was afforded to address 
the bankers was a good one to make known a lawyer’s views on present-day finan- 
ciering. 

O. H. Cheney, a member of the chapter from the Garfield National Bank, was 
next called upon. After some introductory remarks in a humorous vein and a 
reference to after-dinner speaking in general, Mr. Cheney said : 

Remabkb by O. H. Cheney. 

“ From the earliest times mankind has exhibited a tendency to collect and preserve those 
specimens of human skill which seemed to best present the prevailing notion of the ideal » 
And so we have the quaint pottery images of the cliff-dwellers, the carved flint and bone of 
the savage, the wax emblems and designs that adorned the whatnots of our forefathers, 
down to the present-day treasures in bronze and porcelain, all striving to represent Ideals. 
But though we take every precaution with our bric-a-brac and mark it * fragile, this side up, 
with care,' Time, the great baggage-smasher, is heartless, and the ideals of yesterday become 
the dust-heap9 of to-day. We find the worlds of theology, medicine, politics, society,law and 
business full of smashed brio-a-brac. 
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The Pilgrim pastor, in his first sermon on these shores, preached that the whole truth was 
not given to Luther— though he thought so— nor to Calvin— though his disciples said so— 
but that in the future there would be a development of the truth which they as Pilgrims 
must help nurse and nourish. They have nursed and nourished that truth into so many 
creeds and doctrines that they deny the existence of a heaven, many of them ; and many 
more would deprive us of the comforts of a hell— for some people we know. By the way, 
have you ever thought of the three stages of spiritual development exhibited by the Yankee ? 
First, the Puritan, who believes that all men and some angels are elected to destruction. 
Accordingly he has pie for breakfast and invents the Parker House roll. Second, the Uni- 
tarian-rationalistic squalls throw him on bis beam ends. He shifts ballast and takes a skep- 
tical list. He talks of eating to live. Third, the Agnostic- the germ theory is his religion. 
The balanced ration is his prayer-book. Salvation is a matter of proteids and phosphates. 
Sin is, starch and there is no hell outside the liver / 1 

After speaking of some of the changes in medicine and medical science, Mr. 
Cheney continued. 

** We once had two very striking bits of bric-a-brac, the one labeled, ‘Once a Democrat 
always a Democrat , 1 and the other, * Life-long Republicanism . 1 But to-day in truth's white 
light it has become very plain that an invariable partisan is an occasional lunatic. For party 
is a means, not an end. It is an Instrument, not an idol. Man is its master, not its slave. 
Party lines will continue and men will continue to act upon those lines, but party slavery Is 
a bad and disappearing form of smashed bric-a-brac . 11 

After some further remarks upon the changed conditions in society and in the 
law, the speaker referred to the enormous amount of “ smashed bric-a-brac ” in the 
business world, but asked to be excused from a discussion of business cares and 
troubles upon such a festive occasion. He closed by giving the tale of woe which 
the Dutchman, Yawcob, imparted to his dog Schnitzel, and which was received with 
a great deal of laughter. 

The last speaker of the evening, William A. Prendergast, Secretary of the 
National Association of Credit Men, spoke on “ The Unity of Thought and Purpose 
and Their Possibilities.” It was not surprising to those who had never had the 
pleasure of hearing Mr. Prendergast, to learn that he was a favorite with the mem- 
bers of the chapter. The quality of his oratory and the finish of hi9 manner and 
elocution, are sufficient in themselves to place him in the front ranks of eloquent 
talkers. In addition to those qualities, the soundness of his logic could not be gain- 
said. As a most pleasing finish to the arguments of the previous speakers, one or 
two of whom had good naturedly attempted to upset the old time-honored ideals, 
Mr. Pendergast collected the shattered fragments, and, after moulding them back to 
their old forms, presented them for reconsideration, amid loud applause. He stated 
that he believed in living up to the highest ideals possible. He thought that one 
seeking success must picture in his mind a high place for himself and should strive 
to acquire the position through diligence and perseverance. He thought the country 
in which we lived to be one worthy of the support of the highest ideals of citizen- 
ship. He thought the only way in which we could expect to continue in the paths of 
prosperity was by each and every citizen upholding the law and the Constitution 
of the United States, and by pinning their faith in the wisdom of the Supreme 
Ruler of all. 

During the evening the Hanover Male Quartette rendered several selections, and 
the quality of their performance was most thoroughly enjoyed. 

The only feature that marred the enjoyment of the evening was the absence of 
Mr. 8herer, who is a favorite with the bank clerks of New York city. The letter 
which he wrote to the chairman was read, however, and greeted with applause. 

Among the guests present were the following : 

Col. Caldwell Hardy, Norfolk, Virginia, President American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion ; Stephen M. Griswold, President New York State Bankers’ Association ; 
Col. Robert J. Lowry, Atlanta, Georgia; Wm. A. Prendergast, Secretary National 
Association of Credit Men ; Prof. Leslie J. Tompkins, New York University Law 
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School ; W. J. Kinsley ; P. Howard Hooke ; Alfred M. Barrett, President of Alex- 
ander Hamilton Chapter; Bradford Rhodes, President Thirty-Fourth Street National 
Bank, and Editor of the Bankers’ Magazine ; G. Lawrence Pegram; W. E. Stevens; 
James S. Gross, President Bank Clerks’ Bowling League; Richard L. Purdy ; George 
8. Morrisey; Prof. C. H. Summwalt; J. C. Lincoln; Mr. Kirby; Winthrop C. Sib- 
ley ; W. E. Knox ; George Marlor ; Sereno S. Pratt ; E. H. Cook ; B. H. Fancher, 
and H. G. Parker, New Brunswick, N. J. 

The unique souvenirs which the chapter presented each of the diners called forth 
considerable favorable comment. Each represented a bag of gold, prepared of the 
regulation duck, which had been filled and tied, with a tag attached representing an 
express tag, and which likewise bore the signet of the chapter in wax. On one side 
of the bag the following wording was very ingeniously arranged : 



If our chapter could afford to spend 

$5,000 

we could not extend our hospitality with 
greater sincerity than we do 
with this our 
MENU 

(After which followed the list of good things.) 



On the other side of the bag was the following : 



GOLDen 

thoughts 

COINed 

from fertile minds 
TOASTS 

(With the subjects and names of speakers to 
respond.) 



The express tag was worded on one side as follows : 



To Mr. 

Hotel St. Denis, 
New York. 

From New York Chapter i 
AMERICAN Institute of Bank Clerks who | 
EXPRESS COrdial welcome and trust that j 
you will be fully j 

PAID for your attendance to-night. 
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The committee names and the date of the banquet were on the reverse side. 
This souvenir was one of the most unique favors ever prepared by the bankers of 
this city, and was a very acceptable memento of the occasion. 

New York Chapter was organized but two years ago with a members! p of sixty - 
nine clerks, but the work which it has pursued during the period it has been in 
operation has attracted the attention and support of many of the most prominent 
financiers of New York city. The membership has now passed the 400 mark, and 
with the corps of progressive young men which it can claim on its official staff, it is 
certain to grow both in numbers and success and bring to the bank clerks of New 
York city opportunities which they have never in any other way been able to enjoy. 
The chapter seeks to put into effect plans in the near future which will result in 
the establishment and maintenance of a bank clerks’ club which will be used to pro- 
mote the objects of higher education, as well as encourage out-door sports and social 
enjoyment among the junior bankers of the city. 



8hadowed a Bank Teller.— 44 I have had all sorts of experiences," said a 
detective, 44 but last night I had an entirely new one. Two days ago the President 
of a banking house sent for me and said that he feared there was something wrong 
with his assistant teller, who appeared to be laboring under some excitement, and 
who showed signs of late hours and dissipation. I was asked to shadow him, and 
to look out for evidence of irregularities. 

It was then noon, and I started at once by following my man to a cheap restau- 
rant. I supposed he was going for his luncheon, but he went into a telephone booth 
and closed the door. It was impossible for me to hear with whom he was talking, 
so I went to the proprietor of the place and made some inquiries, and learned that 
my man telephoned every day at that time, and seldom bought more than a sand- 
wich. 

That day he paid the telephone toll, but bought nothing. As I followed him into 
the street I made up my mind that he was in communication with a stock broker, 
and that financial trouble was the cause of his strange actions. That was nothing 
new in my experience. 

When he left the bank that afternoon he was in a great hurry, and I followed 
him toward his home in a car behind the one he was in ; but by some means he gave 
me the slip, for he didn’t get off at the corner nearest his home or several blocks 
afterward, so far as I saw. I went to his apartment to wait for him, and, meeting 
a little girl just entering the street door, I inquired if she knew him. 

4 He is my papa,’ she answered, 4 and will be home in a few minutes. He always 
stops to see the doctor after he leaves the bank, because mamma is very ill, and we 
are afraid she will die. The doctor comes every noon and telephones to papa and 
then he stops there on his way home. If you will come in you won’t have long to 
wait, or you can call again, for he never leaves mamma after he comes home, and 
sits up all night with her.’ 

I said that I might call again, but instead I went to the home of the bank Presi- 
dent and made my report. This morning that teller got a letter from the bank 
granting him two weeks’ vacation and telling him that his salary was increased $20 
a month.** — St. Louis Republic. 



Knox’s History op Banking. — A new edition of this valuable work has just 
been issued by Bradford Rhodes & Co. The prospect of financial legislation at the 
next session of Congress and the numerous bankers’ conventions shortly to be held 
will make it profitable for all bankers to become thoroughly informed with respect 
to the country’s banking history. 
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The Hanover Safe Deposit Company vault is located in the new Hanover Bank 
Building, with the entrance at 5 Nassau Street. The quarters occupy the ground 

floor opening on the main hallway of the 
building at the entrance. 

The vault is seventy two feet long by 
twenty seven feet wide, and is fitted up 
with safe deposit boxes of a great number 
of sizes, varying in price from $10 to $700 
per annum. 

The vault is constructed of chrome 
steel of six layers of one inch each, all of 
which is surrounded by a steel fireproof 
covering, so that the vault has a thickness 
of twelve inches. 

There are two circular doors, each eight 
feet in diameter and fifteen inches thick, of 
chrome steel, the doors over all being 
about twenty-four inches thick. These 
doors weigh, with the vestibules, about 
sixty tons each, and have been constructed 
in the most thorough and strongest man- 
ner possible, being absolutely drill and 
dynamite proof. 

Connected with the vault are a large 
number of coupon booths and directors' 
rooms, which have been fitted up in a most 
modern manner. 

The vaults are guarded day and night 
by special watchmen, and in addition 
Hanovbb Bank Building, between the steel fireproof covering and 

Nkw York City. the chrome steel vault is an electric pro- 

tective lining, so that the least disturbance 
would cause a large force to be dispatched immediately to the vault from the electric 
protective agency. 

The vaults will be open from 9 a. m. to 5 p. m. and on Saturdays from 9 a. m. to 
8 p. m., during which time the officers would be very glad to show the boxes to 
anyone interested. 

The officers of the company are : President, Vernon H. Brown ; Vice-President, 
William Logan ; Treasurer, Henry R. Carse ; Secretary and General Manager, Alex. 
D. Seymour. 

Directors : Vernon H. Brown, of Vernon H. Brown & Co., Agents Cunard S. 8. 
Line ; Hudson Hoagland, merchant ; Charles H. Marshall, chairman Liverpool and 
London and Globe Insurance Co., of England; William Logan, Cashier Hanover 
National Bank ; Henry R. Carse, 2d Assistant Cashier Hanover National Bank. 
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8tate or New Jersey, 
Department or Banking and Insurance. 

Trenton, February 14, 1908. 

To the Honorable the Senate and General Assembly: 

The report of this department for the calendar year of 1902, exhibiting the condition of 
Savings banks, trust companies and State banks of discount and deposit, as reported by the 
respective Institutions, is herewith respectfully submitted, pursuant to the requirements 
of law. 

The total number, resources and deposits of each of the three classes of institutions, as 
presented by their returns for the date nearest to the close of the year, are as follows : 



Class. 


No. 


Resources. 


Deposits. 


Savings banks 


27 


$79,560,657 


$71,915,884 


Trust companies 


55 


118,892,760 


82,598,106 


Banks of discount and deposit 


16 


11,164,785 


8,272,678 


Total 


98 


$204,127,202 


$162,781,620 



The number of institutions reporting shows an increase of nineteen for the year. The 
total resources are greater by $44,790,817, which is equivalent to twenty-eight per cent. In 
deposits the gain is $82,781,817, or t wenty-flve per cent. Adding the $142,102,061 total resources 
and $87,852,683 total deposits of the one hundred and t wenty-flve National banks on November 
26 last, as shown by the report of the Comptroller of the Currency, the whole number of bank- 
ing institutions in the State is found to be two hundred and twenty-three, with combined 
resources of $846,229,258, and deposits of $250,184,303. 



Condition of the Savings Banks. 



The resources and liabilities of the twenty-seven Savings banks before the commencement 
of business on January 1 of the present year are shown in the aggregate in the following table, 
together with the same data for January 1, 1902 : 



Resources. 

Bonds and mortgages 

United States bonds 

Bonds of the District of Columbia 

Bonds of counties in this State 

Bonds of cities in this State 

Bonds of towns and townships in this 8tate. . 
Bonds of boroughs and villages in this 8tate. . 

Bonds of school districts in this State 

Bonds of other States 

Bonds of counties in other States 

Bonds of cities in other 8tates 

Railroad bonds (first mortgage) 

Other bonds and stocks 

Loans on collaterals 

Banking-house properties 

Other real estate 

Cash deposited in banks and trust companies. 

Cash on hand 

Interest due and accrued 

Other assets 

Total resources 

Liabilities. 

Amount due depositors 

Other liabilities 

Surplus 

Total liabilities 



Jan. l, 1909. 
. $24,571,041 
. 5,712,211 

569,150 
. 8,238,925 

. 9,510,835 

. 2,411.282 

1,188,183 
99,281 
27,500 
5,000 
128,497 
. 18,722,517 
516,245 
. 2,978,160 

. 1,072,973 

725,096 
. 2,211,496 

413,765 
825,587 
210,413 

. $78J87,087 

. $65,678,989 
. *579,587 

. 6,878,461 

. $73,187,087 



Jan. l, 1903. 
$25,223,304 
3,487,718 
596,400 
7,070,194 
9,848,407 
2,515^06 
1,281,431 
110,080 



158,885 

18,527,789 

542,998 

3,764,886 

1,270,480 

688,023 

2,604,892 

784,477 

861,026 

286,566 

$79,569,657 



$71,915,834 

*584,106 

7,069,718 

$79,569,667 



* Capital stock (one institution), $500,000. 
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Statistical. Jan . 1, Idas. 

Number of deposits or open accounts 217,484 

Average amount of each account $802.06 

Number of accounts opened or reopened during the 

year 48,790 

Number of accounts closed during the year 38,819 

Amount deposited during the year, not including in- 
terest credited $30,306,845 

Amount withdrawn during the year 26,510,822 

Interest credited for the year 1,880,295 

Salaries paid for the year 222,386 

Other current expenses for the year 125,623 

* Decrease. 



Jan. 1, 1909. 
231,450 
$810.71 

51,186 

86,116 

$86,164,124 

29,460,545 

2,068,489 

236,789 

188,488 



The number of depositors or open accounts shows the substantial gain of 14,016 for the 
year, the percentage of increase being six and two-fifths. 

The amount deposited during the year, not including interest credited, exceeded the 
amount withdrawn by $5,708,579. In the year before the excess was $3,796,023. 

In total resources the increase is $6,432,620, which is equal to eight and four-fifths per cent. 
Mortgage loans have increased $652,263. Bonds owned exhibit an increase in amount of $8,- 
762,009 at par values and $4,002,477 at market values, the larger relative increase being in rail- 
road bonds. 

Collateral loans exceed by $791,676 the amount outstanding at the beginning of 1902. 

There is an increase In the reported values of banking-house properties of $197,607. Beal 
estate acquired under foreclosure is less m amount by $37,003. Cash on band and in bank is 
$714,108 greater than the amount reported for the previous year. 

On market values of securities and book values of real estate the total surplus of the 
institutions, $7,069,718, is nearly ten per cent, of the deposits. On par values of bonds owned 
the surplus amounts to $2,127,444, which is slightly under three per cent. 

The interest credited depositors for the past year amounted to $2,058,499, the average rate 
being approximately two and nine-tenths per cent. The total interest credited was $178,144 
more than for 1901. 

Including taxes and rents the current expenses of the Savings banks for the year 1902 
aggregated $875^222, which is an average of $1.62 for each deposit account on January 1 of the 
present year, the increase being two cents per account over the average for 1901. On the 
basis of total assets at the beginning of the present year the expenses were forty-seven hun- 
dredths per cent., which is the same as for the previous year. Taking the amount due depos- 
itors on the first day of this year as the basis, the percentage of expenses is flfly-two hun- 
dredths, which is a decrease for the year of one hundredth per cent. 



Trust Companies. 



The whole number of trust companies incorporated at the date of this report is seventy. 
Of these forty-nine were formed under the law of 1899, the number incorporated during the 
past year being twenty-six. 

Condition of the Trust Companies. 



The returns of the fifty-five trust companies in business and reporting for December 81, 
1902, show resources and liabilities at that date as follows (cents omitted): 



Resources. 

Bonds and mortgages 

Stocks and bonds 

Demand loans on collaterals 

Time loans on collaterals 

Loans to cities and towns. 

Notes and bills purchased 

Overdrafts. 

Due from banks and trust companies 

Banking-house, furniture and fixtures, etc 

Other real estate 

Gash on hand 

Checks and cash items 

Title plant 

Interest due and accrued 

Other assets 

Total resources 

* Decrease. 



December Si , 
1902 . 

$12,819,714 

31,112,014 

28,273,982 

10,415,364 

1,633,244 

11,754,722 

4,086 

10,326,846 

3,086,376 

473,125 

2,027,278 

655,870 

243,195 

483,919 

88,017 

$113,392,759 



Increme and 
Decrease. 
$2,480,617 
15,190,255 
8,282,680 
8,850,292 
965,706 
4,295,970 
*2,082 
1,011,375 
873,796 
222,488 
552,028 
450,476 
15,324 
236,090 
15.974 

$39,800,894 
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Liabilities. 



Undivided profits, net amount. 



Interest accrued on deposits 

Due to banks and trust companies, etc 

Mortgage trust bonds 

Bills payable 

Notes and bills rediscounted 

Dividends unpaid 

Other liabilities. 

Total liabilities 

Supplementary. 

Total profits received during 1902 

Total expenses during the year 

Interest paid to and credited depositors during th< 

year 

Dividends declared to stockholders during the year. 

Number of depositors at the date of this report 

Number of deposits on which interest is allowed 

Total amount of such deposits 



December 31. 


Increase and 


1903. 


decrease. 


$10,926,900 


$8,926,800 


8,458,612 


5,781,566 


5,095,006 


924,364 


49,395,951 


18,465,865 


38,197.155 


8,005,002 


96,011 


35.119 


3,406,223 


1,444,120 


1,150,000 


*50,000 


484,641 


337,141 


78,872 


*228,202 


48,163 


12,558 


400,319 


56,525 


$113,892,759 


$39,890,894 


$5,211,950 


$1,811,426 


1,439,719 


504,745 


1,628,801 


470,002 


571,098 


288,787 


158,655 


45,651 


119,473 


47,043 


$66,244,156 


$19,435,048 



With favorable conditions prevailing throughout the year and sixty per cent, more in 
number of Institutions in operation, it is not surprising that the returns of the trust compa- 
nies for 1902 should show great gains over the figures for the previous year. The deposits 
have nearly doubled in amount within the period, the Increase being about forty-nine per 
cent. In number of depositors the increase is over forty-two per cent. In 1901 the gain in 
amount of deposits was twenty-four per cent, and in number of depositors thirty-one per 
cent. The total resources have increased over forty-two per cent, and are now $33,823,106 in 
excess of those of the Savings banks. Last year the excess was $864,828. Surplus and undi- 
vided profits amount to $14,154,519, the increase being $6,705,932, or nearly fifty per cent. The 
capital, surplus and profits together amount to $25,081,419, which is over thirty per cent, of 
the deposits. 

State Banes. 



The State Banking Company, of Newark, filed a certificate of dissolution on August 4, 1902, 
and its business has been taken over by the Union National Bank of that city. 

The Farmers and Merchants* Bank, of Matawan, has changed to a National bank, and filed 
a certificate of surrender of its charter on January 17, 1908. 



Condition of the State Banks. 



The aggregate resources and liabilities of the sixteen State banks of discount and deposit 
in operation on November 25 last, the date of the last call of the year for reports from such 
institutions, are shown in the following summary (cents omitted): 



Resources. 

Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts 

United States bonds and premium 

Stocks, securities, etc 

Banking-house, furniture, etc 

Other real estate 

Bonds and mortgages 

Due from other banks 

Checks and cash items 

United States currency and National bank notes. 

Gold coin 

811 *er coin 

Nickels and cents 

Other assets 

Total resources 

* Decrease. 



November £5, 
190t. 

$6,894,965 

6,165 

100,090 

1,661,068 

388,667 

61,128 

311,960 

1,264,878 

30,966 

833,323 

49,640 

47,925 

6,578 

7,505 



$11,164,784 



Incream and 
decrease. 
*$666,237 
*3,994 



*96,756 

*5^46 

*38,464 

82,080 

*161,778 

5,860 

*54,683 

*15,806 

3,035 

925 

*4,050 

*$1,063,928 
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November 25, Increase and 



Liabilities. I90t. decrease. 

Capital stock paid in $1,418,750 *$175,000 

Surplus fund 807,500 *152,800 

Undivided profits, less current expenses and taxes paid. 390,587 *10,723 

Due to other banks 209,196 *99,798 

Dividends unpaid 1,562 *6,371 

Individual deposits subject to check 7,921,870 *672,825 

Demand certificates of deposit 182,079 54,862 

Time certificates of deposit 153,473 82,782 

Certified checks 14,529 *16,334 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 724 *4,971 

Notes and bills rediscounted *27,000 

Bills payable 60,000 40,000 

Other liabilities 4.500 4,260 



Total liabilities $11,164,784 *$1,033,923 

* Decrease. 



The decrease of two in the number of the institutions, one of which was the second largest 
of the State banks, accounts for the reductions shown in the foregoing summary. 

As indicated by their reports, our Savings banks, trust companies and banks of discount 
and deposit, with hardly a single exception, have prospered during the year. The very large 
increase in the deposits, resources and number of trust companies, which far exceeds the 
growth of any previous year, is, however, the most striking feature of the data herein pre- 
sented. Yet notwithstanding the great gains by these companies and the many new ones in 
the field, the returns of the Savings banks show the same large proportionate increase in 
number and amount of deposits as in preceding years, which seems to negative the assertion 
that their business is being hampered or taken away by the trust companies. Every trust 
company is expressly authorized by law to receive deposits on interest, and it is doubtless 
true that a considerable proportion of their deposits is composed of what substantially are 
Savings bank accounts, but it Is also true that the greater portion are business accounts 
which Savings banks could not get or in any event are not organized to hold. Both classes of 
institutions are recognized by the law, and it is neither the desire nor province or this depart- 
ment to laud or disparage either- as a class. While endowed with Savings bank powers, a 
trust company is nevertheless not a Savings bank, which under existing laws is an institution 
without capital and governed by much more stringent regulations as to investments and 
loans. On the other hand the trust company has the security afforded by its capital stock. 
Some of the trust companies, particularly the newer ones, acting apparently within what 
they believed to be their lawful powers and not with the intention of violating any law, have 
advertised in a manner calculated to create the impression that they were Savings banks, 
contrary to the provisions of the general Savings bank act of 1876 prohibiting other kinds of 
institutions, except banks and deposit companies then authorized by law to receive deposits 
at interest, from advertising, soliciting or receiving deposits as a Savings bank. Upon being 
admonished to that effect the companies generally have signified their willingness to abandon 
the practice. In individual cases, however, it is insisted by counsel that the companies are 
not exceeding the powers conferred upon them by the trust company law, and It is probable 
that the courts may be called upon to decide the question, or possibly there may be further 
legislation upon the subject. In the Judgment of this department it would be unwise, as well 
as unfair to the Savings banka, which have long been recognized as of great value and use- 
fulness, and as a rule have well served the purposes of their organization, to do away with 
the prohibition above mentioned. So long as we are to have this separate and distinct class 
of institutions and retain the restrictive statutes enacted for the security of their funds, it 
is but right that the iaw should protect them at least to the extent of not permitting institu- 
tions of a different class from holding out to the public that they are Savings banks ; nor is it 
essential to the success of a genuine trust company or commercial bank that it should resort 
to such methods. 

As this report is closed advices are received by the department of the appointment by the 
Comptroller of the Currency of a Receiver of the First National Bank, of Asbury Park, which 
did business in the same building and was more or less affiliated with the Monmouth Trust 
and Safe Deposit Company, a State institution. Examiner La Rue Vredenburgh has been 
placed in charge of and is now making an examination of the latter company. To what 
extent It may be involved remains to be determined. 

Respectfully submitted, William Bettle, 

Commissioner of Banking and Insurance. 
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OBJECTIONS TO A GREAT CENTRAL BANK, 



[From “Life of Henry Clay,” by Carl 8churz; American Statesmen Series.] 

With the first session of the twenty-third Congress the struggle about the Bank of the 
United States was substantially decided. The great parliamentary cannonade in the Senate 
had availed nothing. The storm of distress petitions bad been without efTect. Jackson had 
remained firm. The House of Representatives had passed by large majorities a series of reso- 
lutions reported by James K. Polk, that the deposits should not be restored, and that the bank 
charter should not be renewed. Popular sentiment ran in the same direction. The bank was 
doomed. Jackson went on denouncing it in his messages, and distressing it with all sorts of 
hostile measures; but all energy of resistance was gone. It would have been well for Clay 
and his party had they recognized the fact that not only this Bank of the United States could 
not be saved, but that no other great central bank, as the fiscal agent of the Government, 
could be put in its place with benefit to the country. 

When Jackson became President the bank was financially sound. The management was 
not faultless, but very fair, it did not meddle with politics. A financial Institution of that 
kind is not naturally inclined to become a political agency. Its stockholders, who are 
anxious for the safety of their investments and desire to draw regular dividends, do not wish 
It to involve itself in the fortunes and struggles of political parties. This was the disposition 
of the United States Bank under Nicholas Biddle. Jackson’s first attack upon the bank in 
that respect was therefore wanton and reckless. But It is also true that an institution whose 
interests depend upon the favor of the Government is always apt to be driven into politics, 
be it by the exactions of its political friends, or by the attacks of its political enemies. Its 
capacity for mischief will then be proportioned to the greatness of Its power ; and the power 
of a central bank, acting as the fiscal agent of the Government, disposing of a large capital, 
and controlling branch banks all over the country, must necessarily be very large. Being 
able to encourage or embarrass business by expanding or curtailing bank accommodations, 
and to favor this and punish that locality by transierring its facilities, it may benefit or 
injure the interests of large masses of men, and thereby exercise an influence upon their 
political conduct— not to speak of its opportunities for propitiating men in public position, 
as well as the press, by its substantial favors. So it was in the case of the Bank of the United 
States. Although Jackson’s denunciations of its corrupting practices went far beyond the 
truth, there can be no doubt that, when it at last fought for the renewal of its charter and 
against the removal of the deposits, it did use its power for political effect. 

It might be said that it did so in self-defense, and that, had there not been so violent a 
character in the presidential office, it would not have been obliged to defend Itself. This 
would be an unsafe conjecture. A great central banking institution, a Government agent, 
enjoying valuable privileges, will always have the flavor of monopoly about it— and there is 
nothing more hateful than the idea of monopoly among a democratic people. It will always 
excite popular jealousy by the appearance of offering to a limited circle of persons superior 
opportunities of acquiring wealth at the public expense. It will always arouse popular appre- 
hensions with regard to the harm it might do as a great concentrated money power. These 
apprehensions and jealousies will, in a democratic community, at any time be apt to break 
out, cause an attack upon the institution, and oblige it to “fight” in self-defense. Being 
attacked on the nolitical field it will, in obedience to a natural impulse, try to protect itself 
on the political field. and thus easily become a dangerous and demoralizing factor In politics. 

An institution like the Bank of the United States, whatever its temporary usefulness may 
have been, is therefore not a proper fiscal agent for the government of a democratic country ; 
and the American people have reason to remember with gratitude Salmon P. Chase and the 
Congress of 1863 for having, in the greatest crisis of public affairs, given the country a Na- 
tional banking system equal to the United States Bank in efficiency, superior to it in safety, 
avoiding the evils of a concentrated money power, and, as subsequently perfected, entirely 
free from that flavor of monopoly which made the old bank in its time so odious. 

Andrew Jackson’s severest critics will have to admit that his war upon the United States 
Bank appealed to a sound democratic instinct, and negatively served a good end. But his 
most ardent admirers will hardly deny that the manner In which he accomplished the over- 
throw of the bank was utterly reckless, not only on account of the violence which was done 
to the spirit of the law, but also on account of the disposition which was made of the public 
funds. They were distributed among State banks, without any system, unless it be called a 
system that political favoritism had much to do with the selection, and that the deposit of 
the public funds became to a great extent a part of the executive patronage. Capital in the 
shape of bank deposits was arbitrarily located in different parts of the country, to be liber- 
ally used for bank accommodations, and this in constantly increasing sums as the public debt 
disappeared and the revenue surplus grew larger. Great rivalry sprang up among the State 
banks for a share of the deposits. New banks were started by aspiring individuals who hoped 
to be among the favored ones. Banks multiplied in all directions. Upon the business depres- 
sion followed one of those expansions of credit which are so exhilarating in the beginning 
and so sure to end in disaster, and the scattering of the deposits served to make that expan- 
sion more and more reckless. _ . 4 

Thus the seed of a great disaster was sown broadcast. We shall see the harvest. But at 
first it looked like a suddenly growing crop of prosperity and wealth. Jackson was more 
popular and powerful than ever. Clay came out of the struggle about the United States 
Bank defeated, but with the honors of war. His friends clung to him with Increased admir- 
ation of his courage and brilliant abilities, and he was ready for new conflicts. 
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CONDITION OF THE NATIONAL BANKS 



Abstract of reporta of condition of National banks in the United States on Nov. 25. 1002 
and Feb. 6 and April 9, 1903. Total number of banks : April 9, 1903, 4,845; Feb. 6, 1903, 4,766 ; 
April 30, 1902, 4,423. 



Resources. 



No v. 35 , 1903. 



Loans and discounts ,13,303,148,091 

Overdrafts I 43,522,543 

U. S. bonds to secure circulation | 841,328,820 

U. S. bonds to secure U. 8. deposits 131,376,700 

Other bonds to secure U. 8. deposits 19,705,749 

U. 8. bonds on hand | 5,364,030 

Premiums on U. S. bonds I 13,783,389 

Stocks, securities, etc 491,921,929 

Banking house, furniture and fixtures 1 95,093,525 

Other real estate and mortgages owned 21,516,274 

Due from National banks 275,897,193 

Due from State banks and bankers 88,228,677 

Due from approved reserve agents. 436,820,873 

Internal-revenue stamps 211.075 

Checks and other cash items 21,332,144 

Exchanges for clearing-house 236,990,495 

Bills of other National banks 23,168,903 

Fractional currency, nickels and cents 1,407,269 

Specie 391,281,660 

Legal -tender notes 142,310,109 

Five per cent, redemption fund 16,661,574 

Due from Treasurer U. S 3,021,887 

Total $6,104,091,916 



Feb. 6, 1903. 



$3,850,807,744 

35,721,746 

342,071,460 

134,339,030 

17.665,067 

9,414,750 

14.189,052 

511,260,365 

100,010,991 

21,398,452 

271,988,371 

92,465,790 

479,724,850 

148,847 

23,845,816 

214,496,241 

23,394,425 

1,633,212 

417,572,146 

153,025.573 

16,660,945 

2,848,275 



$6,234,773,157 



April 9 % 1903. 



$3,403^17,618 
29,920,759 
343,119,320 
134,984,170 
17,365,252 
10,044,275 
14,779,670 
517,410,083 
101,578,097 
21,370,412 
263,835,801 
94,052,977 
454,802,717 
97,013 
22 327,859 
201,934,216 
24,619,614 
1,579,272 
389,081,521 
147,133,313 
16,580,783 
2,957,839 



$6,212,792,489 



Liabilities. 

Capital stock paid in 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes. , 

National bank notes outstanding 

State bank notes outstanding 

Due to other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Due to trust companies and Savings banks. 

Due to approved reserve agents 

Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits 

U. 8. deposits 

Deposits of U. S. disbursing officers 

Ronds borrowed 

Notes and bills rediscounted 

Bills payable 

Liabilities other than those above 

Total 



$714,616,353 

335,763,730 

181,723,772 

336,505,993 

42,781 

607,044,194 

281,071,701 

230,041,156 

36,735,916 

1,025,534 

3,152,878,796 

138.464,809 

8,353,604 

39,254,256 

7,640,449 

25,728,041 

7,200,825 



$731,275,237 

351,140,285 

165,831,828 

335,226,238 

42,781 

673,090,724 

296,878,012 

260,502,545 

30.795^257 

1,291,510 

3,150,584,591 

140,498,423 

7,341,264 

42.219,112 

6,068,612 

16,853,225 

5,188,508 



$8,104,091,916 $6,234,778,157 



$734,903,303 

854,(33,687 

177,089,846 

335,093,791 

42,781 

640,761,449 

295,049,952 

258,622,374 

28,489,879 

1,234,119 

3,168,275^60 

140,677.485 

7,360,677 

43,029,101 

6,477.639 

18,524,505 

8,137,104 

$6^12,792,489 



Changes in the principal items of resources and liabilities of National banks as shown by 
the returns on April 9, 1008, as compared with the returns on Feb. 6, 1903, and April 30, 1902 : 



Items. 


Since Feb. 6, 1903. 


Since April 30, 1902. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Lou ns and discounts 


$52,319,874 

2,322,525 

:::::::::: 




$230,460,133 

43,598,575 

5,884,913 




IT. s. bonds 






Due from National banks. State banks 

and bankers and reserve agents 

Specie 


$31,487,517 

28,490,625 

5,892,260 


$9,079,040 

12,350,913 


I a* gal tenders 






Capital stock 


3,628,068 

14,150,868 


63,726,991 

70,137,388 

25,312,052 


Surplus and other profits 






Circulation 


132,455 

54,342,884 




Due to National und State banks and 
bankers 




1 


30,798,508 


Individual deposits 


8,740,668 

193,375 

2,080,397 


56,586,064 

27,923,201 

9.669,160 

250,657,038 


United States Government deposits. 

Bills payable und rediscounts 

Total resources 


21,080,667 
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A LIBERAL EDUCATION 



[Prom an address by Jacob Gouid Schurman, President Cornell University, at Quarto-Cen- 
tennial Celebration University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo.] 

“ I must now leave these topics and address myself to that great and fundamental idea 
of the charter about which in university education everything else revolves. 1 allude of 
course to the idea of a liberal education, to the knowledge of the different branches of liter- 
ature, arts, science, and philosophy. It is a matter of vital significance that the charter In 
defining the object of your University makes this idea central and controlling. I feel, there- 
fore, that I shall not make an improper use of the time you have assigned me if I devote the 
rest of my address to a consideration of the idea of liberal education and of the modifica- 
tions it has undergone since your University was founded and of the further changes which 
perhaps Impend. 

In this presence it is unnecessary to vindicate the idea of libera) culture. It is the educa- 
tion of man as man. It qualifies the student not for winning bread but for high thinking 
and Intelligent living. It has to do not with the body and its needs but with the mind and its 
aspirations; it appeals to perception, to imagination, to emotion, to intellect, and to con- 
science. It is as old as civilization. Manual labor was, indeed, in Athens the work of slaves. 
But free Athenians all knew the value of liberal culture and rejoiced in its possession. Nothing 
better has been written upon thesubject than you find in the writings of Aristotle and Plato 
more than two thousand years ago. The study of the Greek language may or may not survive 
in the progress of the human race. But the Greek conception of culture is immortal. They 
felt that man without liberal culture was undeveloped. They conceived the function of edu- 
cation as a development of the potencies of man. The arts and sciences not only liberalized 
the mind but humanized the individual. An ignorant, untrained man In their conception 
was only half a man. From the evolutionary point of view so familiar to our day we might 
say that liberal education is the process whereby the intellectual possessions of the races are 
taken up by the individual, who in the process becomes a worthy member of his race. To 
know and make one's own the best that has been thought and expressed in literature and art, 
to follow for one's self the method of science in exploring some province of the physical uni- 
verse, to make one's self at home in the world of mind and spirit, and to know some science 
which records the nature of the environment in which we find ourselves ; this is education : 
this is liberal culture for which your charter provides. It involves devotion to the needs of 
the mind for their own sake. It is impossible without leisure ; the spirit of man will not be 
unduly hurried. Nor can this good be attained by any one who would subordinate it to some 
other end. Culture, like virtue, like religion, is its own end. We are so constituted that we 
long to know, and the mind's aspiration after knowledge is as much entitled to recognition 
as the heart's aspiration after goodness. A man may be honest because it pays to be honest, 
but he is not an honest man. A man may pursue liberal studies for the sake of results to be 
applied to utilitarian objects, but such a man will never be liberally educated. The poets 
will not breathe their secrets to him. The thoughts of the philosophers are voiceless to him. 
No object of beauty can be a joy to him and no law of nature can strike him with admiration 
or declare the glory of God. This conception of liberal culture is the most prominent con- 
ception contained in the definition of the object of this University. In an age in which edu- 
cational landmarks are fading, in which everything seems to be in a flux, it should not be diffi- 
cult for the scholars of Colorado to hold to this great and glorious conception of liberal edu- 
cation. To Ignore it ; to educate man merely as a bread-winner; to fit him merely for some 
profession ; to teach him how to do something instead of to be something, would in practice 
be the abandonment of the Hellenic conception of liberal culture which has dominated 
Christendom and made civilization what it is and the adoption of the stunted and stagnant 
civilization which makes and keeps China what we know her to-day." 



It is much in the fashion at the present time to decry the benefits of a liberal education, 
which are so finely set forth by Dr. Schurman In the foregoing remarks. Whatever truth 
there may be in the prevalent criticism of modern education for its failure to qualify men 
for success in business, the tendency now seems to be toward the opposite extreme, and the 
colleges are In a race to see which one can offer the most " practical " system of instruction. 
There are still educators, however, who realize that one of the purposes of education is to 
train people to live and to think aright as well as to fit them for making money. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL NEWS 



This Department includes a oomplete list of Nhw National Banks (furnished by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency ), Stats and private Banks, Changes in Officers, dissolutions and 
Failures, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 



NEW YORK CITY. 

—The annual election of officers and luncheon of Group VIII (New York city bankers) of 
the State Bankers' Association was held at the Lawyers’ Club May 8. The principal truest at 
the luncheon was Hamilton Fish, the recently appointed United States Assistant Treasurer 
at New York. No formal speeches were made, the affair being in the nature of an informal 
gathering. 

The annual election resulted as follows: Chairman, Wm. A. Nash, President Corn Ex- 
change Bank; secretary and treasurer, Charles E. Warren, Cashier Lincoln Bank. These offi- 
cers, with the following, constitute the executive committee : W. M. Bennett, Cashier Bank 
of America: W. A. Simonson, Vice-President National City Bank; Charles H. Stout, Vice- 
President Liberty National Bank; David H. Pierson, Cashier Bank of the Manhattan Com- 
pany ; Charles L. Robinson, Cashier Western National Bank of the United 8tates. 

—On the evening of May 8 James Speyer gave a dinner to Senor Jos6 y Liman tour, the 
Mexican Minister of Finance. 

The guests included prominent bankers and business men of this and other cities. They 
were James H. Hyde, James Stillman, Lyman J. Gage, Charles S. Fairchild, Edward King, 
Effingham B. Morris, Hamilton Fish, A. Barton Hepburn, Gustav H. Schwab, Cbandos Stand- 
hope, George .F. Baker, Richard A. McCurdy, W. G. Raoul, Henry W. Taff, Valeutine P. 
Snyder, Emil Boas, Adolph S. Ochs and Herman Bidder. 

— A certificate of Incorporation has been granted to the Monroe Bank, which will be lo- 

cated at 87 Canal street and will have $200,000 capital. Kaufman Mandell will be President 
and Herman Heidelberg, Vice-President. 4 

— Appropriate ceremonies marked the opening of the new Stock Exchange on April 22. 
Addresses were delivered by President Rudolph Keppler, Mayor Low and others. 

— The new bank to be established in Brooklyn near Fulton and South Oxford streets, will 
probably be known as the Bank of the Commonwealth. Frank R. Wyckoff , 362 Fifth avenue, 
is chairman of the committee on organization. It is understood that the bank will have a 
capital of $100,000 and a surplus of $60,000. 

— Pending the completion of the Wall-Exchange Building, the National Bank of North 
America has removed from 85 William street to the offices formerly occupied by the Atlantic 
Trust Company. 

— A movement is on foot to establish a new bank at Eighth avenue and Fifty-eighth 
street, to be known as the Bank for Discount. Capital, $100,000; surplus, $60,000. Those in- 
terested in it Include J. Robertson and James Duane Livingstone, until recently Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Trust Company of the Republic; E. R. Thomas, formerly Vice-President of the 
Seventh National Bank, and W. H. Chesebrough. 

— The customary spring meeting of the executive council of the American Bankero’ As- 
sociation was held in this city April 21, a dinner being given to the members on that evening 
at the New York Athletic Club. J. Edward Simmons, President of the Fourth National 
Bank, presided. Besides the out-of-town bankers thirty -three local bank officers attended 
the dinner. 

The diners sat at an oval table which bore in the center a model of the United States 
Treasury, the interior illuminated by electric lights. The souvenirs were a package of one- 
dollar bills wrapped around with the manila paper band used in banks. On the top of the 
package was a real one-dollar bill, but beneath it the layers of paper were blanks. 

One of the dinner committee said to another that be thought that was something new 
and unique. The other suggested that it was newer to bankers than it might appear to green- 
goods men. 

It was decided to hold the next convention at San Francisco not later than October 16. 

— Control of the National Shoe and Leather Bank has been acquired by the International 
Banking Corporation, although there will not be a merger of the two institutions. It is re- 
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ported that the capital of the International Banking Corporation will be increased to $10,- 
000,000, and that a new building will be put up for the bank at 60 Wall street. William L. 
Moyer is President of the International Banking Corporation and of the National Shoe and 
Leather Bank also. 

—At a largely-attended meeting held in the Dime Savings Bank Building, Brooklyn, on 
the evening of April 21, an organization of a chapter of the American Institute of Bank 
Clerks was effected. Membership is to include only clerks employed in Brooklyn banks. 

— Messrs. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. have moved into their now twenty-story building at the 
corner of Pine and William streets. 

— On the evening of April 22 a dinner was given at the Waldorf-Astoria, in honor of the 
fiftieth anniversary of the Oriental Bank and the fiftieth anniversary of the election of 
Stephen R. Halsey as a director of the bank. A silver loving-cup was presented to Mr. 
Halsey. 

— Reports have been current for some time respecting an impending merger of the West- 
ern National Bank of the United States and the National Bank of Commerce. Both institu- 
tions are among the largest and strongest banks in the city, and their consolidation, should 
it be effected, would be an event of much importance in the financial world. 

— R. W. Jones, Jr., was recently elected President of the Oriental Bank, in place of Nelson 
O. Ayres, resigned. Mr. Ayres was elected first Vice-President, and Brskine Hewitt, Vice- 
President. George W. Adams was appointed Cashier in place of Joseph E. Kehoe, who be- 
comes Assistant Cashier. 

— Stockholders of the Guardian Trust Company voted on April 21 to reduce the capital 
and surplus from $1,000,000 each to $500,(00 each. 

— The capital stock of the Fidelity and Casualty Company has been increased from $250,- 
000 to $500,000. 

— Owing to the new rule requiring that trust companies making clearings through mem- 
bers of the clearing-house association shall keep a fixed reserve after June 1, several trust 
companies have announced their intention of giving up their clearing facilities. 

Regarding the matter, an officer of a prominent trust company said : 

“ We decline to tie up funds at the request of the clearing-house. Our reserve Is in our 
bank and it will stay there. This action antagonizes the best class of customers that the 
banks have, and If the banks can stand for the results, I guess we can. Wait and see/ 1 

Here is the bank side as voiced by a large clearing-house bank : 

“ By withdrawing from the clearing-house the companies advertise to the world their ap- 
parent unwillingness to keep a modest cash reserve. That will react on them later, as they 
will see. There are two sides to this controversy, and the conservative side would seem to be 
the one for financial institutions to take. However, the Legislature can act for itself next 
year.” 

— The directors of the Gallatin National Bank have presented to the New York Clear- 
ing-House a portrait of the late Frederick D. Tappen, who was President of the bank for 
nearly half a century, and also long identified with the clearing-house In official capacities. 
The painting was the last work of the late Thomas W. Wood and was painted from a photo- 
graph. It is an excellent likeness. 

— It Is reported that Messrs. Speyer & Co. recently purchased an issue of $12,500,000 4H 
per cent. Mexican gold Treasury notes, payable in two years in United States gold coin at 
New York and in pounds sterling in London. 

NEW EN GLAND STATES. 

Boston.— On May 3 the clearing-house association moved from 66 State street to the 
India Building, State street and Merchants' row. 

In 1856 the association began business with thirty banks and with Franklin Haven of the 
Merchants' Bank as President. The present President is also Franklin Haven, and he is Pres- 
ident of the Merchants’ Bank. The present head of the association is the son of the first. 
Both were assistant United Ktates Treasurers before their connection with the clearing- 
house. 

Another peculiar coincidence is that there are now just as many banks in the association 
as when it began business, thirty, although at one time there were as many as fifty -four 
banks which were members of the clearing-house. However, the volume of business is now 
so great that the Boston Clearing-House is the fourth largest in the world, with a business of 
about $25,000,000 a day. The transactions in the first year of the clearing-house amounted to 
$1,051,678,544, while the business for 1002 amounted to $6,981,060,415 and the total amount of 
the business transacted since its organization amounts to $176^730,421,347. 

Only five Presidents and three Managers have served the association since it was Organ- 
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ized. The Presidents were : Franklin Haven, Daniel Denny, James H. Beale and Geo. Ripley. 
The Managers were H. B. Groves, N. G. Snelling and the present Manager, C. A. Ruggles. 

The old quarters had been occupied about twenty years. 

Bank Examiner Resigns.— Charles P. Hatch, a National bank examiner for the Port- 
land, Me., district, resigned recently to accept a more lucrative position in New York. He 
was a National bank examiner for the past ten years, and prior to that time was for four 
years assistant examiner of Savings banks in Maine. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

Port Deposit, Md.- The Jacob Tome Institute, which was established and liberally en- 
dowed by Jacob Tome, a wealthy banker of this place, had its inaugural celebration May 15 
and 16. 

Bank Stock Assessment Law.— Governor Odell has signed the bill amending the bank- 
ing law by providing that the assessment of bank stock in process of liquidation shall be as- 
certained by dividing the actual assets by the number of outstanding shares. 

New York State Bankers.— Stephen M. Griswold, president of the New York State Bank- 
ers’ Association, has arranged for the next convention of the association to bo held at the 
Grand Union Hotel, Saratoga, on Wednesday and Thursday, September 9 and 10. 

Pittsburg.— An agreement has been made for merging the Sufe Deposit and Trust Co. and 
the People’s Savings Bank, and the purchase of the People’s National Bank is also contempla- 
ted. The Safe Deposit and Trust Co. will hereafter be known as the People’s Savings, Safe 
Deposit and Trust Co. When the merger plans are fully carried out the new institution will 
have a capital of $3,000,000 and deposits amounting to about $83,000,000. 

— Stockholders of the Metropolitan National Bank have voted to increase the capital from 
$$00,000 to $400,000. 

— The stock of the North American Savings Co. is to be increased to $1,000,000, and it is re- 
ported that the company will purchase a considerable interest in the Fort Pitt National Bank. 

— The Industrial National Bank, with $800,000 capital and $$00,000 surplus, and the South 
HUls Trust Co., with $125,000 capital, are new institutions in process of organization. 

—Regarding the growth of banking in this city and vicinity, “The Banker” for May says: 

” Between 1890 and 1901, the number of banks and trust companies in the county increased 
exactly 100 per cent. Between 1900 and 1901 there was an Increase in the number of institu- 
tions of twenty -one, from 101 to 122. Between 1901 and 1902 there was an increase in the num- 
ber of twenty, the total number of banks and trust companies reporting to the Comptroller 
of the Currency and the State Commissioner of Banking in November, 1902, being 142. The 
aggregate resour.es of these institutions foot up $114,804,187, as compared with $107,167,427 in 
1890, an increase of 287.06 per cent. 

The total deposits of all the banks in November, 1902, were $297,768,207, as compared with 
$78,323,877 twelve years ago, an increase of 280.30 per cent. The increase in loansand discounts 
for the same period was 289.06 per cent. 

The largest percentage of increass in any single item was in investment securities held. 
The value of these in 1890 was only $18,767,096, while in 1902 the total reported was $83,899,371 
for the entire county, an increase of 347.06 per cent. The percentage of increase in this item 
by the Pittsburg banks was 807.24 per cent.: by Allegheny City banks, 3811.16 per cent., and 
by out-of-town banks, 7847.62 per cent. 

In 1890 the capital of all the banks and trust companies in Allegheny county was $16,837,* 
850. By the close of 1902 it had increased to $48,520,350, an Increase of 188.16 per cent. The 
surplus in 1890 was $7,476,453, and in 1902 amounted to $40,007,287, an increase of 436.44 per 
cent. The undivided profits in 1890 amounted to $2,609,623, and in 1902 to $13,535,194, an in- 
crease of 418.66 per cent. As frequently explained by “ The Banker,” this Increase in surplus 
and undivided profits was not exclusively from earnings, but largely from the sale of new 
stock at a premium, the latter being added to surplus and profit account. Since November, 
19(12, the number of new banks and trust companies organized and the increase in capital by 
oid institutions have been more than sufficient to bring the total capital above $50,000,000 and 
the total surplus and profits above $60,000,000.” 

Princess Anne, Md.— A contract has been awarded by the Savings Bank of Somerset 
county for the construction of a one-story brick and stone building. The bank has a capital 
of $50,000, and surplus and profits of $50,000. Ex-Congressman Joshua W. Miles is the Presi- 
sident, H. F. Lankford, Vice-President and William B. Spiva, Cashier. 

SOUTHERN STATES. 

Louisiana State Banks.— L. E. Thomas, Examiner of State Banks, inform the Magazine 
that in the first quarter of 1903 there have been eleven new State banks organized in Louisi- 
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ana and three more are in process of organization. He reports thirteen State banks doing 
business in New Orleans, with $5,180,300 capital and total resources amounting to $87,837,880. 

Denison, Texas.— The National Bank of Denison is experiencing a very satisfactory 
growth, and recently increased its surplus from $80,000 to $50,000. In making corrections in 
the advertisement of the bank in the last issue of The Bankers' Directory, while the sur- 
plus was correctly reported, by a printer's error the capital was also changed to $50,000. There 
has been no reduction in the capital, which is $100,000— the same as before the surplus was 
raised to $50,000. In the list of banks at Denison as published in the Directory the capital 
and surplus were correctly stated, the error being in the advertisement only. 

By making this large addition to its surplus fund the bank gives another striking evidence 
both of its prosperity and its conservative management. 

A Forger's Trick.— By obtaining a supply of checks of the Commercial National Bank, 
of Houston, Texas, a forger was recently able to get a number of checks cashed by merchants 
in various localities. The checks purported to be drawn by a Houston firm (which however 
did not do business with the bank named) and were made payable to C. D. Berry. The checks 
were apparently certified, by the following stamp: “Certified. Com. Nat'l Bank, A. L. Wil- 
liams, Cashier." No town was given, and Mr. Williams has not been Cashier of the Commer- 
cial National of Houston for some time. But the swindler was able to pass a number of the 
checks for small amounts, usually $18.75, before his trick was discovered. 

Montgomery, Ala.— The Merchants and Farmers' National Bank and the Farley National 
Bank have been consolidated under the title of the Merchants and Planters' Farley National 
Bank. 

Jacksonville, Fla.— Business is prospering greatly here, and in consequence the National 
Bank of Jacksonville has found it necessary to increase Its capital from $160,000 to $800,000. 
Besides doubling its capital out of its earnings, the bank will have a surplus of over $300,000. 
This bank was established as a private institution in 1877 and entered the National banking 
system in 1888. Since it began business there have been but three changes In the board of 
directors, and these were caused by death or removal from the State. 

—Prominent Southern bankers and business interests are organizing the Atlantic National 
Bank, with $350,000 capital. 

New Orleans. - Steps have been taken by the directors of the Provident Bank looking to 
the change of the title to the Provident Bank and Trust Company, the intention being to do 
a trust and banking business. An increase of capital will be made from $100,000 to $250,000, 
the new stock to be sold at $130 per share, the premium realized to be added to the surplus. 

—The Germania National Bank will increase its capital from $800,000 to $700,000 and the 
surplus from $100,000 to $300,000. Several new directors have been elected, bringing the total 
number up to twenty, and S. V. Fornaris has been elected first V ice-President and Henry 
Abraham, second Vice-President. 

—Another institution, the Commercial Trust and Savings Bank, is also to increase its 
capital, doubling the present $250,000 and adding $82,500 to the surplus. 

—On April 20 the Inter-State Trust and Banking Company took possession of its new and 
handsome oflices in the Tulane-Neweomb Building, occupying the first two floors. 

Virginia Hankers* Association.— The tenth annual convention of the Virginia Bankers' 
Association will be held at Lynchburg June 18 and 19. 

Galveston, Tex.— On June 1 the capital of the Texas Bank and Trust Company, which Is 
the successor to the Island City Savings Bank, will be increased to $200,000 and the surplus to 
$300,000. An office of the company will be opened in Houston on June 15. John T. McCarthy, 
who was recently elected Cashier, has been with the bank twenty years. Among the direct- 
ors arc : Bird 8. Coler, President Guardian Trust Co., New York ; R. W. Jones, Jr., Vice-Pres- 
ident American National Bank, Kansas City, Mo. 

Louisiana Bankers* Association.— The annual convention of the Louisiana Bankers' 
Association was held at Shreveport May 13 and 14. W. H. Wise delivered the address of wel- 
come, and G. W. Bolton, President of the Rapides Bank, responded. President J. H. Fulton, 
Manager of the Commercial National Bank, New Orleans, then delivered the annual address. 
After the usual reports addresses were made on a number of important banking topics. A 
report of the convention will appear in the next issue of the Magazine. 

WESTERN STATES. 

Chicago.— John E.Shea has been appointed an additional Assistant Cashier of the Chicago 
National Bank. 

—Permission has been obtained by Ralph I. Terwilliger and others to organize the Me- 
chanics Trust and SavingB Bank, with $300,000 capital. 
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—Deposits of the local National banks on April 0 amounted to $275,720,426. 

—The directors of the Merchants 1 Loan and Trust Company have voted to increase the cap- 
ital stock of the bank by $1,000,000, and have issued a call for a special meeting of the share- 
holders on June 9 to act on the proposition. There is no doubt the recommendation of the 
board will carry. 

The stock is to be offered to shareholders at 200. Of the $2,000,000 realized from the sale 
of the stock $1,000,000 will be credited to surplus account and $1,000,000 to capital, making 
the total capital $3,000,000 and the total surplus $8,000,000. 

Decatur, 111.— James Mllllkin, President of the Millikln National Bank, recently gave 
$100,000 to the James Millikln University, of this city, to be added to the endowment fund, 
with the condition that the university raise $50,000 more from other sources. 

Kansas Bank Deposits.— On April 14 the deposits of the banks of this State amounted to 
over $90,000,000, which is $3,000,000 more than the previous highest record on September 80, 
1901. 

Michigan Bankers* Association.— The Michigan Bankers* Association will meet in 
annual convention at Pointe aux Barques, a slimmer resort on Lake Huron, June 16 19. 
Saginaw bankers will have charge of the arrangements for the convention. 

Indianapolis, Ind.— Within the past year the resources of the seven National banks of 
this city have increased $6,563,956, and amounted to $39,622,587 on April 14. 

PACIFIC SLOPE. 

San Francisco.— The Bank of California has purchased the National Bank of D. O. Mills 
& Co., of Sacramento, one of the oldest banking institutions in the State. The Mills jbank has 
a paid-up capital stock of half a million, and a surplus and profits last April of $312,231. The 
Bank of California recently amended its by-laws so as to allow the bank to invest a portion 
or its vast surplus, now amounting to $4,292,163, or more than double its capital. 

Tacoma, Wash.— At a meeting of the directors of the Fidelity Trust Co., April 25, Isaias 
W. Heilman, of San Francisco, was elected a director. Mr. Heilman is one of the best-known 
bankers of California, being President of three strong Institutions— the Nevada National 
Bank and the Union Trust Co., of San Francisco, and the Farmers and Merchants* National 
Bank, of Los Angeles. 

Prosperous times on the Pacific Coast are resulting in a rapid and substantial develop- 
ment of this city as a manufacturing and trading center. 



NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Fundamental Problem in Monetary Science. By Correa Motlan Walsh. 

New York : The Macmillan Co. 

In monetary science at the present stage of its development, the fundamental 
problem is to determine what is in good money the quality that constitutes its good- 
ness. While authors frequently agree in their use of terms, they still differ widely 
as to the precise meaning of the terms employed. The present author, therefore, 
finds it necessary to enquire what kind of value is it that money measures and stores 
and should possess in a stable manner. A large part of the volume is devoted to a 
consideration of the various significations of the term “ value.” 

The arguments adduced are of a scientific nature and should be found interesting 
to all who desire to study the money question in its economic aspects. 



Death of President Williams.— George G. Williams, President of the Chemical National 
Bank, New York city, and one of the oldest and best-known bank officers of the country, 
died May 7. Early this spring Mr. Williams bad an attack of grip, which later developed into 
pneumonia. He was progressing towards recovery, but heart disease supervened, resulting 
in death. 

Mr. Williams was born at East Haddam, Ct., in 1826. At the age of fifteen be became 
connected with the Chemical National Bank, progressing through the various positions until 
1878, when he became President. He was one of the leading bankers of the city for a very 
long period, and was universally honored. 

A more extended sketch of Mr. Williams* life and banking career will appear in a later 
number of the Magazine. 
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NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 

The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. Names of officers and other particulars regarding these new National hanks 
will be found under tlio different State headings. 

National Banks Organized. 

6698— First National Bank, Dodgeville, Wisconsin. Capital, $85,000. 

6609— First National Bank, New Harmony, Indiana. Capital $25,000. 

6700— First National Bank, Farragut, Iowa. Capita], $30,000. 

6701— German National Bank of Northern Kansas, Beloit, Kansas. Capital, $25,000. 

6702— Farmers’ National Bank, Kingfisher, Oklahoma. Capital, $25,000. 

6708— Rockwall National Bank, Rockwall, Texas. Capital, $25,000. 

6704— Farmers and Merchants' National Bank, Cannon Falls, Minnesota. Capital. $25,000. 

6705— First National Bank, Deep River, Iowa. Capital, $25,000. 

6706— First National Bank, Perry, Arkansas. Capital, $25,000. 

6707— First National Bank. Elmer, New Jersey. Capital, $25,000. 

6708— Farmers and Merchants' National Bank, Red Lion, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000. 

6700— First National Bank, Addison, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000. 

6710- Lindsay National Bank, Lindsay, Indian Territory. Capital, $25,000. 

6711— First National Bank, Rib Lake, Wisconsin. Capital, $25,000. 

6712 -First National Bank, Wimbledon, North Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 

6713— Brookport National Bank, Brookport, Illinois. Capital, $25,000. 

6714— Roswell National Bank, Roswell, New Mexico. Capital, $50,010. 

6715— First National Bank, New Freedom, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000. 

6716— rAmerican National Bank, Washington, District of Columbia. Capital, $250,000. 

6717— First National Bank, Muldrow, Indian Territory. Capital, $25,000. 

6718— Selby vi He National Bank, Selby ville, Delaware. Capital, $30,000. 

6719— First National Bank, Carmen, Oklahoma. Capital, $25,000. 

6720— First National Bank, Liberal, Kansas. Capital, $25,000. 

6721— First National Bank, Martinsville, Illinois. Capital, $25,000. 

6722— First National Bank, Dnnkerton, Iowa. Capital, $30,000. 

6723— Hamilton Natiopal Bank, Chicago, Illinois. Capital, $500,000. 

6724— First National Bank, East Peoria, 111. Capital, $25,000. 

6725— Washington National Bank, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. Capital, $200,000. 

6726— People's National Bank, Laurel, Delaware. Capital, $35,000. 

6727— First National Bank, Hart, Michigan. Capital, $30,000. 

6728— Farmers’ National Bank, Mullica Hill, New Jersey. Capital, $50,000. 

6729— Merchants' National Bank. Nashville, Tennessee. Capital, $200,000. 

6730— National Bank of Long Beach, Long Beach, California. Capital, $100,000. 

6731— First National Bank, Royalton, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 

6732— Stockyards National Bank, South St. Paul, Minnesota. Capital, $50,000. 

6733— First National Bank, Blsbee, North Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 

6734— Pana National Bank, Pana, Illinois. Capital, $50,000. 

6735— First National Bank, Beckley, West Virginia. Capital, $25,000. 

6736 — First National Bank, Foss, Oklahoma. Capital, $25,000. 

6737— First National Bank, Churdan, Iowa. Capital, $25,000. 

6738— First National Bank, Dunnell, Minnesota. Capital, $25,0C0. 

6739— Union National Bank, Summerville, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000. 

6740— First National Bank, Danvers, Illinois. Capital, $25,000. 

6741— First National Bank, Garrett, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,0C0. 

6742— First National Bank, Clarkston, Washington. Capital, $25,000. 

6743 — First National Bank, Hatton, North Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 

Applications to Organize National Banks Approved. 

The following notices of intention to organize National banks have been approved by the Comp, 
(roller of the Currency since last advice : 

First National Bank, Logan, Iowa ; by John W. Wood, et al. 

First National B&nk, Shingle House, Pennsylvania ; by R. S. Litchfield, et al. 
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Landon National Bank, San Angrelo, Texas ; by E. B. Jackson, et at. 

Farmers and Merchants’ National Bank, Mount Morris, Pennsylvania ; by J. B. F. Rinehart, 
et al. 

First National Bank, Logan, Kansas ; by Thomas Dye, et al. 

First National Bank, Prairie City, Iowa ; by Frederic S. Kisser, et al. 

First National Bank, Mapleton, Minnesota ; by M. W. Mattecheck, et al. 

First National Bank, Citronelle, Alabama ; by E. F. Ballard, et al. 

Tishomingo National Bank, Tishomingo, Indian Territory ; by S. C. Treadwell, et al. 
Industrial National Bank, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania; by L. A. Robinson, el al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Anthony, Kansas ; by Charles E. Morris, et al. 

First National Bank, Campbell, Missouri ; by W. A. Gehrig, et at. 

Massasolt and Pocasset National Bank, Fall River, Massachusetts ; by Erio W. Borden, et al. 
First National Bank, Gretna, Nebraska ; by P. H. Updike, et al. 

First National Bank, Rushmore, Minnesota : by James Porter, et al. 

National Pawtucket Bank. Pawtucket. Rhode Island ; by 8. W. Kilvert, et at. 

First National Bank, Blackduck. Minnesota ; by C. W. Baum bach, et at. 

Third National Bank, Glasgow, Kentucky ; by 8. T. Young, et al. 

First National Bank, Avalon, California; by Ed. Pierce, et at. 

First National Bank, Marceline, Missouri ; by W. 8. Woods, et at. 

First National Bank, Porterville, California ; by H. C. Carr, et al. 

Sheffield National Bank, Sheffield, Alabama ; by 8. McGaugbey, et at. 

First National Bank, Hampton, Virginia ; by Nelson 8. Groome, et al. 

First National Bank, Derry, Pennsylvania ; by B. W. Brown, et al. 

Riverside National Bank, Riverside, New Jersey ; by Charles Mitsch, et at. 

First National Bank, Mohall, North Dakota ; by H. H. Steele, et al. 

Barnes National Bank. Muskogee, Indian Territory ; by G. W. Barnes, Jr., et al. 

Merchants’ National Bank, Hampton, Virginia ; by Wm. C. L. Taliaferro, et at. 

Boone National Bank, Boone, Iowa: by A. J. Wilson, et at. 

Carmen National Bank, Carmen, Oklahoma; by F. N. Winslow, et at. 

Bank of Mobile. National Banking Association, Mobile, Alabama ; by M. J. McDermott, et at. 
Union National Bank, Braddock, Pennsylvania ; by Chas. Zugsmitb, Jr., et at. 

First National Bank, Beemer, Nebraska; by Wm. A. Smith, et at. 

National Bank of Llgonier, Ligonier, Pennsylvania; by John H. Frank, et al. 

Oakes National Bank, Oakes, North Dakota; by E. J. Walton, et at. 

Lebaiqa National Bank, Lebaina, Hawaii ; by C. D. Lufkin, et al. 

Newport News National Bank, Newport News, Virginia; by O. D. Batchelor, et al. 

First National Bank, Harrisville, Pennsylvania; by R. L. Brown, et at. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Orton ville, Minnesota; by R. W. Green, et aL 
Bristow National Bank, Bristow, Indian Territory ; by M. Jones, et at. 

First National Bank, Exira, Iowa ; by John E. McGuire, et at. 

First National Bank, Montevideo, Minnesota ; by M. E. Titus, et at. 

Merchants’ National Bank, Pawtucket, Rhode Island ; by Claude J. Farnsworth, et al. 

First National Bank, Emory, Texas; by 8. K. McCallon, et at. 

American National Bank, Casper, Wyoming; by A. J. Cunningham, et al. 

First National Bank, Potomac, Illinois; by Jno. W. Good wine, et at. 

Lowell National Bank, Lowell, Indiana; by Chas. E. Nichols, et aL 
First National Bank, Wilbur, Washington : by E. L. Farnsworth, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Windber, Pennsylvania; by John Lochrie, et at. 

Stockyards National Bank, North Fort Worth, Texas ; by M. Sansom, et al. 

First National Bank, Beggs, Indian Territory ; by P. I. Brown, et al. 

First National Bank, Hector, Minnesota ; by G. K. Gilbert, et al. 

Western National Bank. Hereford, Texas; by G. A. F. Parker, et al. 

Commercial National Bank, Mangum, Oklahoma ; by 8. N. Brees, et at. 

San Diego County National Bank, San Diego, California; by Julius Wangenheim, et aU 
National Bank of Coalgate, Coalgate, Indian Territory ; by A. D. Davidson, et at. 

Muskogee National Bank, Muskogee, Indian Territory ; by A. W. Patterson, et at. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Patchogue, New York ; by Walter 8. Rose, et cU. 

Merchants’ National Bank, Cass Lake. Minnesota ; by Clifford W. Baum bach, et at. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Wagoner, Indian Territory ; by F. C. Garner, et al. 

First National Bank, Butler, New Jersey ; by Wm. L. McCue, et at. 

Twin City National Bank, Denison, Ohio ; by T. H. Loiler, et at. 

First National Bank, Coquille, Oregon ; by R. E. Shine, et at. 

Plymouth National Bank, Plymouth, Pennsylvania; by J. N. Thompson, et at. 

First National Bank, Toronto, Kansas; by J. G. Strean, et at. 

Miles National Bank, Miles, Texas ; by H. W. Robinson, et al. 

First National Bank, Grove City, Ohio; by A. J. Solomon, et al. 

9 
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Application for Conversion to National Banks Approved. 
Wells Bank, Wells, Minnesota; into Wells National Bank. 

C. M. Condon Co. State Bank, Coffey ville, Kansas ; Into National Bank of Commerce. 
Citizens 1 Bank, Roswell, New Mexico ; into Citizens 1 National Bank. 

State Bank, Sheldon, North Dakota ; into First National Bank. 

Mankato State Bank, Mankato, Kansas ; into Mankato National Bank. 

NEW BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 



ALABAMA. 

Birmingham— American Trust and Savings 
Bank (successor to Birmingham Savings 
Bank); capital, $100,000; Pres., G. B. Mc- 
Cormack; Vice- Pres., H. L. Badham; Cas., 
H. B. Urquhart ; Asst. Cas., Geo. D. 
Reynolds. 

ARIZONA. 

Globe— Miners and Merchants 1 Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., T. A. Pasooe ; Cas., H. H. 
Barr: Asst. Cas., J. U. Pasooe. 

ARKANSAS. 

Denning— Bank of Denning ; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., J. C. Herrod. 

Hoxie— Bank of Hoxie; capital, $10,000; 

Pres., W. E. Talley : Cas., J. W. Little. 
Jasper— Newton County Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., L. W. Clark; Cas., J. W. Hurd. 
Nashville -Commercial Bank; capital, $30,- 
000; Pres^ Julius Lesser; Asst. Cas., J. H. 
Skill era. 

Perry— First National Bank (successor to 
Perry Co. Bank); capital, $25,000; Pres., G. 
B. Colvin; Cas., Chas. E. Thomas. 
CALIFORNIA. 

Long Beach— National Bank of Long Beach 
(successor to Bank of Long Beach) ; capital, 
$100,000; Pres., Jotham Bixby : Cas., P. E. 
Hatch. 

San Diego— Union Trust Co. ; Pres., Homer 
G. Taber ; Cas., T. R. Gay. 

DELAWARE. 

Laurel— People’s National Bank ; capital, 
$35,000; Pres., Daniel Short; Cas., E. P. 
Horsey. 

Selby ville— Selby ville National Bank; cap- 
ital, $30,000; Pres., W. R. McCabe; Asst. 

Cas., W. B. Dirickson. Baltimore Trust 

Co. ; capital, $25,000 ; Pres., John G. Town- 
send, Jr. ; Cas., I. L. Long. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington — American National Bank; 
capital, $250,000; Pres., Robert N. Harper; 
Cas., R. H. Lynn ; Asst. Cas., Edson C. Olds. 
GEORGIA. 

Milledgeville— Exchange Bank: capital, 
$15,000 ; Pres., John Conn ; Cas., Otto M. 
Conn. 

IDAHO. 

Nez Perce -Kettenbach Co., Ltd.; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., F. W. Kettenbach; Cas., C. 
W. Nelson. 

ILLINOIS. 

Brookport— Brookport National Bank; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., J. F. McCartney; Cas., 
K. L. McCartney. 



Chicago— Hamilton National Bank ; capital, 
$500,000; surplus, $125,000; Pres., Chas. B. 
Pike; Vice-Pres., D. W. Buchaoan; Cas., 
Henry Meyer; Asst. Cas., Geo. H. Wilson. 
Danvers— First National Bank: capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Jno. H. Stephenson; Cas., Lee 
McClure. 

East Peoria -First National Bank ; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Samuel Mosiman; Cas., Her- 
bert R. Dennis. 

Ewing— Ewing Bank ; Pres., Albert Watson ; 

Cas., D. F. Fitzgerrell ; Asst. Cas., I. T. Link. 
Martinsville— First National Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000 ; Pres., A. 8. Phelps ; Cas., J. I. 
Brydon ; Asst. Cas., W. B. Linn. 

Monee— Eastern Will Co. State Bank; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., John Kobnstedt; Cas., 
Geo. 8. Miller. 

Pan A— Pana National Bank ; capital, $50,000 ; 
Cas., C. W. Bain bridge. 

INDIANA. 

Grebntown— State Bank (successor to Com- 
mercial Bank): capital. $25,000; Pres., 8. T. 
Murray; Cas.,F. R. Hill. 

New Harmony— First National Bank ; capi- 
tal, $25,000; Pres., Thomas Mumford ; Cas., 
Ezra Stephens. 

Sellersburg— Sellersburg Exchange Bank; 
Pres., C. D. Pickerill ; Cas., J. H. Waters. 
INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Lindsay— Lindsay National Bank; capital, 
$25,000 ; Pres., C. J.’Grant ; Cas., J. H. Knox. 
Muldrow— First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000 ; Pres., I. H. Nakdimen ; Cas., E. H. 
Bruce. 

W estville — People’s Bank; capital, $7,500 ; 
Pres., K. G. Comfort ; Cas., R. L. Sellers. 
IOWA. 

Anita— Anita Bank (successor to Bank of 
Anita); Pres., J. C. Voorhees; Cas. C. E. 
Faulkner. 

Bo yd en— Farmers’ Savings Bank (successor 
to Farmers’ Bank); capital, $15,U00; Pres., 
M. Brink ; Cas., Will H. Eddy. 

Churdan— F irst National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., C. J. Martin; Cas., M. F. 
Coons. 

Deep River— First National Bank ; capital, 
$25,000: Pres., J. R. Morris; Cas., H. W. 
Hatter. 

Downey— Downey Savings Bank; Pres., S 
L. Lefevre ; Cas., J. B. Evans. 
Dunkerton— First National Bank (successor 
to Bank of Dunkerton): capital, $80,000 
Pres., C. H. Dunkerton ; Cas., M. T. Blake. 
Farragut— First National Bank; capital 
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180,000: Pres., T. H. Read ; Cas., H. Rogers ; 
Asst. Ose., Wm. Rogers. 

Gilmore — Gilmore 8tate Savings Bank (suc- 
cessor to Security Bank) ; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., R. H. Van Alstine : Cas. Lyman Bevis. 
Keota.— Union State Bank; capital, $35,000; 
Pres., A. E. Stewart; Cas., John Randolph. 
KANSAS. 

Beloit— German National Bank of Northern 
Kansas; capital, $25,000; Pres., Samuel A. 
Bonn! field; Cas., Frank Mergen. 
Concordia — Farmers and Merchants* State 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., E. J. Messal; 
Cas., H. W. Barber. 

Liberal— First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Cas., C. E. Woods. 

Onaoa— Citizens* State Bank ; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Wm. Wasson; Cas., Wm. H. 
Pauly. 

Viola — Viola State Bank; capital, $5,000; 

Pres., j. H. Robinson; Cas., Jesse Evans. 

W athena— Farmers’ State Bank; capital, 
$10,000 ; Pres., Aug. Miller, Cas. ; Cas. L. A. 
Libel. 

KENTUCKY. 

Covington — People’s Savings Bank and 
Trust Co.; capital, $150,000; Pres., J. H. 
Mersman; Sec. and Treas., F. H. Hugen- 
berg. 

Glendale— Glendale Banking Co.; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., H. Y. Davis; Cas., Arch. B. 
Davis. 

W hitesburg— Whltesburg 8tate Bank ; cap- 
ital, $15,000; Pres., J. J. Lewis; Cas., James 
P. Lewis; Asst. Cas., M. D. Lewis. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

Waltham —Waltham Trust Co.; capital, 
$300,000; surplus, $50,000; Pres., Edw. P. 
Sanderson ; Treas., Frank E. Morris. 
MICHIGAN. 

Grand Rapids— Commercial Savings Bank ; 
capital, $800,000; Pres., C. P. Kelsey; Cas. 
H. N. Morrill. 

Hart— First National Bank; capital, $80,- 
000; Pres., Albert 8. White; Cas., Carl L. 
Flood. 

Pontiac— American Savings Bank ; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., H. S. Chapman; Cas., A. f! 
Newberry ; Asst. Cas., A. W. Dickinson. 
MINNESOTA. 

Cannon Falls — Farmers and Merchants* 
National Bank (successor to Farmers and 
Merchants’ Bank) ; capital, $25,000 ; Pres., 
T. L. Beiseker ; Cas., Edward Mattson. 
Dunnell — First National Bank ; capital, 
$25,000 ; Pres., Frank P. Woods. 

Montrose — State Bank ; capital, $10,000 ; 

Pres., H. C. Bull ; Cas., E. W. Bwanson. 
Royalton — First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., A H. Turrittin; Cas., Chas. 
R. Rhoda. 

So. St. Paul - Stockyards National Bank 
(successor to Stock Yards Bank) ; capita], 
$50,000; Pres., John J. Flanagan ; Cas., Wm. 

E. Briggs. 



Warroad— Bank of Warroad; capital, $10,- 
000 ; Pres., Thomas Bruseguard ; Cas., Hugo 
Lindbohm ; Asst. Cas., L. P. Hedberg. 
West Duluth— Mechanics* State Bank ; cap- 
ital, $25,000 ; Pree., Robert R. Dunn ; Cas., 
Sherman W. Halbert. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Ruleville— Bank of Ruleville; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., W. H. Reid ; Cas., E. P. Shofner. 

MISSOURI. 

Dewitt— People’s Bank; capital, $5,000; Pres., 
R. M. Jenks ; Cas.. Ralph Jenks. 

Hume— Hume Commercial Bank: capital, 
$10,000; Pres., W. B. Wayts; Cas., J. c! 
Biggs ; Asst. Cas., H. L. Curtis. 

Kansas City— Pioneer Trust Co.; capital, 
$600,000; surplus, $500,000; Pres., W. H. 
Holmes; Vioe-Pres., F. C. Miller; Treas., 
H. C. Schwitzgebel ; Asst. Treas., Henry 
Teal. 

Springfield— Springfield Trust Co., capital, 
$80,000; Pres., Edgar P. Mann; Sec. and 
Treas., Thomas R. Gibson. 

Warrentown— Citizens* Bank ; capital, $20,- 
000 ; Pres., F. E. Schowengerdt ; Cas., Theo. 
Koelling. 

W A YNE8VILLE— Bank of Wayne8vllle; capi- 
tal, $10,000 ; Pres., J. J. Clark ; Cas., Sam T. 
Rollins. 

Willow Springs— Bank of Willow Springs 
(successor to Loy Bros. & Preston); capital, 
$5,000; Pres., J. B. Thomas; Cas., L. T. 
Preston. 

MONTANA. 

Bozeman— Martin A Hail ; Cas., R. E. Brown. 
NEBRASKA. 

Amherst— Farmers* 8tate Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., T. B. Gormson, Sr.; Cas., A.T. 
Reynolds. 

Anselmo — Anselmo State Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., Frank H. Young; Cas. J. J. 
Tooley ; Aset. Cas., N. L. Tooley. 

Milford— Farmers and Merchants* State 
Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., John Engel- 
haup ; Cas., Floyd Seybolt. 

Sutherland— Sutherland State Bank (suc- 
cessor to Bank of Sutherland); capital, $5,- 
000; Pres., J. W. Welpton ; Cas., H. E. Wor- 
rell ; Asst. Cas., J. A. Worrell. 

NEW JER8EY. 

BAYONNE-Bayonne Bank; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., Geo. Carragan ; Cas., Oscar Gubel- 
man ; Asst. Cas., Emmet S. Hamilton. 
Elmer— First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Samuel P. Foster; Cas., Thomas 
Newell. 

Hackensack— People’s Bank; capita), $75,- 
000; Pres., Wm. A. Linn; Vice-Pree., Chas. 
H. Harris; Cas., Irving H. Labagh. 

Mullica Hill— Farmers’ National Bank ; 
capital. $50,000 ; Pres., Chas. W. Elkin ton ; 
Cas., Chas. H. Stiles. 

NEW YORK. 

HiCKSviLLE-Bank of Hicksville; capital. 
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$25,000 ; Pres., Chas. E. Fassbender ; Cas., G. 
Edwin Bartow ; Asst. Cas., Robert Seaman. 
Jamestown— Bank of Jamestown; capital, 
$100,000; Pres., F. A. Bentley; Cas., W. D. 
Broad head ; Asst. Cas., W. R. Botsford. 
New York — Bank of Discount; capital, 
$100,000; Pres., Jos. G. Robin; Vice -Pres., 
C. M. Wicker and James T. Wood; Cas., 
James Duane Livigston. Chelsea Ex- 

change Bank ; Pres., Irving M. Shaw ; Cas., 
A. E. Stilger. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

Aydbn— Bank of Ayden; capital, $10,000; 

Pres., Wm. H. Burgwyu ; Cas., J. R. Smith. 
Burlington— People’s Bank; capital, $15,- 
000 ; Pres., J. A. Davidson : Cas., 8. A. Hal- 
leman ; Asst. Cas., W. B. Lasley. 
Gastonia— Gaston Loan and Trust Co.; Pres., 
W. T. Love; Treas., E. G. McLurd. 

NEW MEXICO. 

Roswell— Roswell National Bank ; capital, 
$50,000 ; Cas., Chas. B. McCiuskey. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Bi 8 bee— F irst National Bank ; capital, $26,- 
000 ; Pres., F. D. Week ; Cas. A. Egeland. 
Bowbells— C itizens’ Bank ; Pres., H. Dyke- 
man ; Cas., A. C. Wiper ; Asst. Cas., B. M. 
Wohlwend. 

Coal Harbor— Citizens’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $5,000; Pres., Wm. T. Robinson; Cas., 
I. Rovig ; Asst. Cas., D. P. Robinson. 
Hague— Hague State Bank ; Pres., Geo. F. 
Porter; Cas., W. P. Brown ; Asst. Cas., J. 
O. A. Schaap. 

Hatton— First National Bank ; capital, $25,- 
000 ; Cas., Abraham Hanson. 

Portal— Portal State Bank; Pres., G. H. F. 

Pierson ; Cas., Elias Pierson. 

Stanley- Security State Bank ; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., A. J. Cole ; Cas., W. E. Barber. 
Wimbledon— First National Bank ; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., A. L. Ober; Cas., H. M. 
Stroud. 

Wyndmere— First State Bank ; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., Geo. C. Ottis: Cas., J. McGann. 
OHIO. 

Bergholz— Bergholz State Bank (sucoessor 
to M. Moore & Co.) ; capital, $15,000; Pres., 
M. Moore ; Cas., A. G. Me Bane. 

Liberty Center— Ohio State Banking Co. 
(successor to Citizens’ Bank) ; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., D.E. Haag ; Cas., Robt. V. Shirey; 
Asst. Cas., R. K. Shirey. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Carmen— First National Bank (sucoessor to 
First State Bank) ; capital, $25,000 ; Pres., 
W. T. Barrett; Vice-Pres., A. H. Geissler ; 
Cas., John M. Geissler. 

Chattanooga — Chattanooga State Bank; 
capital, $5,000; Pres., F. H. Wright ; Cas., 
C. W. Beers; Asst. Cas., Jas. A. Sharpe. 
Cooperton — Bank of Cooperton; capital, 
$5,000 ; Pres., A. P. Smelzer ; Cas., C. W. 
Smelzer. 



Dale— Dale 8tate Bank ; capital, $5, 000 ; Pres., 

A. G. Caldwell ; Cas., D. E. Jenner. 

Foss— First National Bank (sucoessor to Foss 

State Bank) ; capital, $25,000; Pres., W. O. 
Horr; Cas., D. M. Whiteside. 

Helena— Helena State Bank ; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., F. N. Winslow ; Cas., M. W. Den- 
ninger. 

K1N9FI8HER— Farmers’ National Bank ; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., Gross Longendyke ; Cas., 
J. P. Funk ; Asst. Cas., H. W. Sipe. 

Tryon— Farmers and Merchants’ Bank ; cap- 
ital, $5,000; Pres., J. A. Hert; Cas., M. F. 
McClain ; Asst. Cas., G. L. Brooks. 
Wanette— Bank ofWanette; capital, $6,000; 
Pres., Geo. *.L. Rose ; Cas., Geo. M. South- 
gate. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Addison— First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., W. M. Matsen ; Cas., M. H. Dean. 
Burgettstown — Burgettstown Trust Co.; 
capital, $200,000; Pres., A. H. Kerr; Vice- 
Presidents, John A. Bell and J. L. Patter- 
son ; 8ec. and Treas., R. C. Cassidy. 
Garrett — First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Wm. A. Merrill; Cas., H. 
Bunn Phllson. 

New Castle— New Castle Savings and Trust 
Co. ; Pres., Wm. G. Dunn ; Sec. and Treas., 
J. S. Taylor. 

New Freedom— First National Bank; capi- 
tal, $50,000 ; Pres., W. D. Bahn ; Cas., James 

B. Green, Jr. 

Pittsburg — Washington National Bank ; 
capital, $200,000; surplus, $100,000; Pres-, 
John C. Reilly ; Cas., A. W. Hecker. 

Red Lion— Farmers and Merchants’ National 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., Cornelius 
8trayer ; Cas., C. E. Smith. 

8UMMERYILLE— Union National Bank ; cap- 
ital, $50,000 ; Pres., I. M. Shannon ; Cas., I. J. 
Keck. 

RHODE I8LAND. 
Providence— Hanaford, Moore & Co. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Rock Hill— Bank of Rock Hill ; Pres., R. T. 
Fuvill ; Cas., Ward Albertson. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Humboldt— Farmers’ Bank ; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., H. W. Hahn; Cas., H. M. Duncan; 
Asst. Cas., F. B. Lockwood. 

Twinbrooks— Bank of Twin brooks ; capital, 
$5,000 ; Pres.. S. T. Lasell ; Cas., G. G. Lasell. 
TENNESSEE. 

Memphis — Tennessee Trust Co.; capital, 
$500,000; surplus, $100,000; Pres., J. R. Pop- 
per ; Cas., James F. Hunter ; Asst. Cashiers, 
J. C. Ottinger and T. M. Salter. 
Nashville— Merchants’ National Bank (suc- 
cessor to Merchants’ Bank) ; capital, $200,- 
000 ; Pres., James McLaughlin ; Cas., E. A. 
Lindsey. 

Parsons— Bank of Parsons ; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., L. H. Burke; Cas., L. A. Rains; Asst. 
Cas., W. 1. Carrington. 
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Trenton — Bank of Trenton ; capital, $25,000 ; 
Pres., W. L. Wade ; Cas., G. W. Wade. 

TEXAS. 

Canton— Wentworth Manning. 

Manor— Gibba & Rich; capital, $25,000. 

VIRGINIA. 

Crewe— Citizens* Bank ; Pres., Landon P. 
Jones ; Cas., A. L. Woody. 

Newport News — City Trust Co. ; capital, 
$27,000; Pres., George N. Wise ; Cas., W. H. 
Kellogg. 

WASHINGTON. 

Clarkston— First National Bank ; capital, 
$25,000 ; Pres., Chas. F. Allen ; Cas., Leigh 
L. Dibble. 

Elbe kton— Bank of Elberton (successor to 
Real Estate and Collection Bank). 

Spokane— Bank of Montreal. Babcock, 

Cornish & Co. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Beckley — First National Bank ; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., C. T. Jones ; Cas., D. H. John- 
ston. 

Berkeley Springs— Bank of Morgan Co. 

Buckhannon — People's Bank of West Vir- 
ginia; capital, $50,000; Pres., S. C. Rumi- 
sell ; Cas., C. W. Heavner ; Asst. Cas., A. A. 
Simpson. 

CHANGES IN OFF l< 

ALABAMA. 

Greensboro— First National Bank; O. M. 
Otts, Cas. in place of J. M. P. Otts, Jr.; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of O. M. Otts. 

Jackson— First National Bank; B. H. War- 
ren, Pres. In place of A. M. Wing. 

Montgomery— First National Bank; A. S. 
Woolfolk. Cas. — Farley National Bank; 
title changed to Merchants and Planters* 
Farley National Bank. — Merchants and 

Farmers* National Bank ; absorbed. 

Fourth National Bank; capital increased 
to $200,000. 

ARKANSAS. 

Paragould— Bank of Paragould : capital 
increased to $50,000. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Imperial— First National Bank ; J. A. Mor- 
rison, Asst. Cas. 

COLORADO. 

Hotchkiss — First National Bank; Fred 
Kehr, Vice-Pres. in place of E. P. Barrow ; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of Charles L. Pike. 

CONNECTICUT. 

New Haven— Mechanics’ Bank ; F. W. Chat- 
terton, Asst. Cas. 

Stafford Springs— First National Bank; 
Richard M. Fish, Asst. Cas., resigned. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington— Riggs National Bank; M. E. 
Ailes, Vice-Pres. in place of James M. John- 
son; capital increased to $1,000,000. Citi- 

zens’ National Bank; F. C. Stevens, Pres. 



WISCONSIN. 

Dodgeville— First National Bank (succes- 
sor to Dodgeville Bank); capital, $35,000; 
Pres., Jno. M. Reese ; Cas., Ewd. A. Perkins. 
North Freedom— Bank of North Freedom ; 
capital, $25,000 : Pres., H. G. Merritt ; Cas., 
Wm. A. Warren. 

Omro— Citizens* Bank ; capital, $25,000 ; Pres., 
John Cballoner ; Cas., E. K. Hicks. 

Rib Lake— First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., L. Sperbeck; Cas., T. R. 
Begley. 

CANADA. 

ONTARIO. 

Brussels— M etropolitan Bank; A. E. Mel- 
lish. Mgr. 

Cardin al — Bank of Toronto; Frank E. 
Kimball, Mgr. 

Delta— Merchants’ Bank of Canada ; R. A 
Whitney, Mgr. 

Elgin— Merchants* Bank of Canada ; W. A. 
Burrows, Mgr. 

Finch— Merchants’ Bank of Canada; D. A. 
McMillan, Mgr. 

Harrow— Sovereign Bank of Canada; 
Madoo— Dominion Bank ; F. G. Cottle, Mgr. 

NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 
Weyburn— Union Bank of Canada: F. E. 
Harrison, Mgr. 

!RS, CAPITAL ETC. 

in place of E. S. Johnson ; N. H. Shea, 2d 
Vice-Pres.; capital Increased to $500,000. 
FLORIDA. 

Jacksonville— National Bank of Jackson- 
ville ; capita] increased to $300,000. 
GEORGIA. 

Atlanta— Capital City National Bank ; ab- 
sorbed by Atlanta National Bank. 

Blue Ridge— North Georgia National Bank; 
J. F. Holden, Cas. in place of A. S. J. Davis; 
no Aset. Cas. in place of J. F. Holden. 
Columbus— Columbus Savings Bank ; capital 
Increased to $200,0u0. 

Douglas -Union Banking Co.; capital in- 
creased to $100,000. 

Fort Gaines— F irst National Bank; no 
Asst. Cos. in place of R. E. Peterson. 
IDAHO. 

Nez Perce — First National Bank; T. M. 
Mockler, Pres, in place O. M. Collins ; J. A. 
Schultz, Vice-Pres. and Cas.; L. J. Schultz, 
Asst. Cas. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago— Chicago National Bank ; John E. 

Shea, additional Asst. Cas. 

Lovington— Shepherd National Bank; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of Homer Shepherd. 
Peoria— Merchants’ National Bank; W. L. 
Wiley, Cas. in place of Geo. H. Littlewood; 
Thomas D. McDougal, Asst. Cas. in place of 
W. L. Wiley; J. C. Paddock, additional 
Asst. Cas. 

Prophetstown— Farmers’ National Bank; 
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N. W. Paddock and H. E. Paddock, Asst. 
Cas. 

INDIANA. 

Kokomo— K okomo National Bank; E. E. 

Sanders, Cas. in place of J. W. Barnes. 
8outh Bend— Merchants’ National Bank; 
Harry Keller, Asst. Cas. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 

Davis— First National Bank ; W. F. Parker, 
Asst. Cas. 

Lindsay — Citizens’ National Bank; title 
changed to First National Bank. 
Mannsville — First National Bank ; A. J. 
Malcolm, Vice-Pres.; E. E. Chivers, Asst. 
Cas. 

Okemah— First National Bank ; Wrn. H. Dill, 
Vice-Pres.; M. B. Flesher, Cas. in place of 
Wm. H. Dili; R. A. Dill, Asst. Cas. 
Sapulpa- First National Bank; W. 8. Bunt- 
ing, additional Vice-Pres.; Willis W. Lehn- 
hard, Cas. in place of W. 8. Bunting; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of C. W. Parmenter and 
Willis W. Lebnhard. 

Tishomingo -First National Bank; W. C. 
Rudisell, Asst. Cas. 

Wapanucka— Farmers’ National Bank ; title 
changed to First National Bank. 

IOWA. 

Chariton— First National Bank; 8. H. Mal- 
lory, Pres., deceased ; Will Culbertson, Cas. 
in place of H. O. Penick. 

Chelsea— First National Bank ; E. P. Willey, 
Cas. in place of J. W. Shaler ; no Asst. Cas. 
in place of E. P. Willey. 

Clinton — People’s Trust and Savings Bank ; 

Ward W. Cook, Asst. Cas. 
CORREonoNViLLK— Bailey State Bank ; cap- 
ital increased to $ 60 , 000 . 

Farmington— First National Bank ; M. Har- 
nagel. Asst. Cas. 

Gowrie— First National Bank ; F. W. Lind- 
quist, Asst. Cas. 

Lehigh— First National Bank; F. A. Cox, 
Asst. Cas. 

Osceola— Osceola National Bank ; A. J. Fow- 
ler, Asst. Cas. 

Ottumwa— First National Bank ; W. B. Bon- 
nifleld, Jr., Cas. In place of M. B. Hutchison ; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of W. B. Bonnifleid, 
Jr. 

KANSAS. 

Anthony— First National Bank; P. G. Wal- 
ton, Pres, in place of John D. Brown ; Sam 
L. Smith, Cas. in place of P. G. Walton. 
Hoxie -First National Bank; T. M. Walker, 
Pres, in place of M. A. Chambers ; Tom L. 
Pratt, Vice-Pres. ; E. M. Speer, Asst. Cas. 
Osborne— Farmers’ National Bank; E. E. 
Ellis, Pres. in place of W. H. Smith ; Albert 
Smith, 1st Vice-Pres. in place of E. E. Ellis. 
Muscotah — Muscotah State Bank ; A. B. 
Harvey, Pres, and Cas. ; C. C. Hart, Asst. 
Cas. 

Wakeeney— Wakeeney State Bank; Carrie 
Mumert, Asst. Cas. 



KENTUCKY. 

Campbellsville — Taylor National Bank; 
W. T. Chandler, Vice-Pres. ; R. L. Gowdy, 
Asst. Cas. 

Leitchfield — Grayson County National 
Bank ; H. E. Owen, Asst. Cas. in place of 
J. Y. Rogers. 

LOUISIANA. 

Marksville- Avoyelles Bank; Charles C. 
Gaspard, Cas. in place of Thomas R. Roach ; 
T. Frith Pearce, Asst. Cas. 

New lBERiA-State Bank; capital increased 
to $100,000. 

New Orleans — Provident Bank ; reincor- 
porated under the title of Provident Bank- 
ing and Trust Co.; capital increased to 
$860,000. — Germania National Bank: cap- 
ital increased to $700,000; surplus Increased 
to $300,000. — Commercial Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank; capital increased to $500,000. 
Welch— First National Bank ; Paul W. Dan- 
iels, Vice-Pres. ; Elwin C. Willard, Asst. Cas. 

MAINE. 

Fort Fairfield— Fort Fairfield National 
Bank ; Hubert W. Trafton, Pres, in place 
of L. W. Stevens. 

Portland — Casco National Bank; Frederick 
N. Dow, Pres, in place of Stephen R. Small, 
deceased ; A. Whitney, Vice-Pres. in place 

of Frederick N. Dow. Chapmen National 

Bank ; Cullen C. Chapman, Pres., deceased. 

Portland Trust Co. and Maine Savings 

Bank; William G. Davis, Pres., deceased. 

MARYLAND. 

Sandy Spring— First National Bank; H. H. 
Miller, Cas. in place of Geo. F. Nesbitt, Jr., 
deceased ; F. L. Thomas, Asst. Cas. in place 
of H. H. Miller. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Chicopee— First National Bank; F. B. Doten, 
Cas., deceased. 

Medway— Medway Savings Bank ; Milton M. 

Fisher, Pres., deceased. 

W &B8TER — First National Bank ; Josiah 
Perry, Pres, in place of C. C. Corbin, 
deceased ; John W. Dobbie, Vice-Pres. in 
place of Josiah Perry. 

Weymouth— Union National Bank : H. A. 

Nash, Jr., Cas. in place of H. A. Nash. 
WOBURN-First National Bank; John War- 
ren Johnson, Pres, in place of John M. 
Harlow. 

MICHIGAN. 

Ithaca— Ithaca National Bank ; H. C. Bors- 
tow, Cas. in place of John J. Pellett. 

Sault Ste Marie— F irst National Bank; 

capital increased to $100,000 
St. Johns— St. Johns National Bank; John 
Hicks, Pres., deceased ; R. C. Dexter, Cas. 
in place of P. E. Walsworth ; no Asst. Cas. 
in place of R. C. Dexter. 

MINNESOTA. 

Fulda— First National Bank; F. G. Kickul* 
Cas. 
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Hills— First National Bank; P. E. Brown, 
Pres, in place of A. C. Croft. 

Kuthton— First National Bank ; Carl Diehl, 
Pres, in place of M. J. Evans; M. J. Calder- 
wood, Cas. In place of 8. B. Duea. 

Tracy— First National Bank ; R. C. Dahlh- 
jelm, AsBt. Cas. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Collins— Bank of Collins; Joe Selby, Cas., 
resigned. 

Gulfport— Bank of Commerce ; capital in- 
creased to 1100,000. 

MI8SOURI. 

El Dorado Springs— Bank of El Dorado 
Springs ; capital increased to $15,000. 

Neosho— First National Bank ; J. H. Hughes, 
Vice-Pres.: E. C. Coulter, Cas. in place of 
J. H. Hughes ; no Asst. Cas. in place of E. 
C. Coulter. 

Pierce City— Pierce City National Bank; 
J. E. Coppock, Cas. in place of Ben Mills. 

NEBRASKA. 

Elk Creek— State Bank; Ira T. McClure, 
Asst. Cas., deceased. 

Fremont— Commercial National Bank; A. 
G. Christensen, Asst. Cas. 

Wisner— First National Bank ; J. W. Stew- 
art, Cas. in place of Frank J. Malchow; 
Frank J. Malchow, Asst. Cas. in place of 
Wm. Armstrong. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Sussex— Farmers’ National Bank of Decker- 
town ; title changed to Farmers’ National 
Bank of Sussex. 

NEW YORK. 

Brooklyn— Mechanics’ Bank and Twenty- 
Sixth Ward Bank; consolidated under 
former title. 

Middletown— Merchants’ National Bank ; 
Ira M. Corwin, Pres, in place of N. M. Hal- 
lock, deceased ; no Vice-Pres. in place of 
Ira M. Corwin. 

New York— Oriental Bank; Richard W. 
Jones, Jr., Pres, in place of Nelson G. Ayres, 
resigned; Nelson G. Ayres and Erskine 
Hewitt, Vice-Pres.; Geo. W. Adams, Cas.; 

Joseph E. Kehoe, Aset. Cas. Guardian 

Trust Co.: capital reduced to $500,000; sur- 
plus reduced to $500,000. Harrtman & Co.; 

Wm. H. Harrlman, deceased. Fidelity 

and Casualty Co.; capital increased to $500,- 

000. National Broadway Bank ; absorbed 

by Mercantile National Bank. 

Ripley— First National Bank ; F. W. Cran- 
dall, Pres, in place of J. A. Skinner, de- 
ceased; 8. G. Flagler, Vice-Pres.; E. W. 
Skinner, Asst. Cas. 

Rochester— German-American Bank ; capi* 
tal increased to $600,000; surplus increased 
to $750,000. 

Schenectady— Mohawk National Bank; J. 
A. De Remer, Pres, in place of H. S. Ed.- 
wards, deceased ; H. V. Mynders, 1st Vice- 
Pres. in place of J. A. De Reimer ; C. 8. 



Washburn, 2d Vice-Pres. in place of H. V. 
Mynders. 

Southampton— Southampton Bank; capital 
increased to $50,000. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 
Greenville— Greenville Banking and Trust 
Co.; capital Increased to $26,000. 

OHIO. 

Cortland— First National Bank; I. E. Ken- 
nedy, Cas. in place of Chas. R. Dodge. 
Fredericktown— First National Bank; M. 
P. Howes. Asst. Cas. 

Glouster— Glouster Bank ; David Edwards, 
Cas., deceased. 

McConnelsville— First National Bank ; J. 

L. Cochran, Pres, in place of J. K. Jones, 
deceased. 

Perrysburg— Citizens’ Bank ; Nathaniel L. 

Hanson, Cas., deceased. 

Roseville— First National Bank; C. E. Por- 
ter, Asst. Cas. in place of E. A. Brown. 
Tiffin — City National Bank; Arlington 
Dunn. Asst. Cas. 

W ells v i lle— First National Bank; E. W. 
Riggs, Pre *. in place of J. W. Reilly ; J. W. 
Hammond, Vice-Pres; W. P. Sharer, Cas. 
Wooster— Wayne County National Bank; 
J. A. Myers, Asst. Cas. 

Xenia— Citizens’ National Bank ; M. L. Wolf, 
Acting Cas. in plat« of F. E. McGervey, 
Cas., deceased. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Cordell— City National Bank ; J. C. Harrel, 
Vice-Pres.; C. W. Parmenter, Cas., R. B. 
Wells, Jr., Asst. Cas. 

Hobart— Hobart National Bank ; E. F. Dun- 
lap, additional Vice-Pres.; R. W. Aldrich, 
Asst. Cas. in place of R. Klatt. 

Mountain View— First National Bank; T. 
E. Givens, Asst. Cas. in place of Herman C. 
Schultz. 

Pawhuska — First National Bank; H. H. 
Brenner, Pres, in place of E. F. Sparrow ; 
W. T. Leahy, Vice-Pres. in place of D. T. 
Flynn ; T. E. Gibson, Asst. Cas. 

Shawnee — Shawnee National Bank; N. 
Douglas, Cas. in place of J. T. Pedigo; Jno. 
W. Jones, Asst. Cas. in place of N. Douglas. 
OREGON. 

Portland— Fi ret National Bank ; H. W. Cor- 
bett, Pres., deceased. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Bridgeville — First National Bank; John 

M. Boyce, Vice-Pres.: John M. Heaney, 
Cas. in place of J. D. Meise. 

Easton— Easton National Bank; James W. 
Long, Pres., deceased. 

Fredericktown — First National Bank; 
First National Bank ; J. H. Sanford, Pres, 
in place of Geo. L. Hill. 

Meyersd ale— Second National Bank ; A. P. 
Truxall, Asst. Cas. 

Milford — First National Bank; John C. 
Warner, Cas. in place of Robert W. Reid; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of John C. Warner. 
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Monaca— Monaca National Bank ; Joseph C. 

Campbell, Cas. in place of Robert L. Hood. 
Pittsburg— Iron City National Bank; J. R. 
Pauli, Pres. In place of Goo. F. Wright; 
Goo. F. Wright, Vice-Pres. in place of John 
C. Stevenson ; Geo. F. Wright, Cas. in place 
of Cbas. S. Lindsay. United States Na- 
tional Bank ; W. J. Davis, Asst. Cas. 

Mortgage Banking Co.; capital increased 

to $1.000,000. Safe Deposit and Trust Co.; 

capital increased to $2,000,000; Pres., D. 
McK. Lloyd; Edward E. Duff. Vice-Pres. 
and Treas. ; W. T. Howe, Vice-Pres. and 
Sec. ; James K. Duff, Asst. Treas. ; G. L. 
Rodgers, Aset. Sec. 

Sayre— National Bauk of Sayre ; L. W. Dor- 
sett, Asst. Cas. 

Soottdale— Broadway National Bank ; A. 8. 
Livengood, Vice-Pres. in place of D. N. Car- 
roll ; T. J. Robinson, Cas. in place of E. B. 
Harshaw. 

Scranton— West 8ide Bank ; John T. Will- 
iams, Pres., deceased. 

Washington— First National Bank; Alex- 
ander Murdoch, Pres., deceased. 
Wilmbrding— Wilmerding National Bank; 

W. S. Finney, Cas. in place of A. W. Hecker. 
Zeltenoplb — First National Bank; W. J. 
Lamberton, Pres, in place of G. D. Swain ; 
J. S. McNalley, Vice-Pres. in place of W. J. 
Lamberton. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 
Spartanburg— National Bank of Spartan- 
burg; title changed to First National Bank. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Toronto— First National Bank; HansMathi- 
son, Vice-Pres. in place of O. C. Dokken; 
no Asst. Cas. in place of H. C. Peterson. 
Waub ay— First National Bank ; A. C. Davis, 
Vice-Pres. in place of M. Rcxford ; E. F. 
Guernsey, Cas. in place of C. C. Guernsey ; 
R. E. Thompson. Asst. Cas. in place of E. F. 
Guernsey. 

TENNESSEE. 

Dybrsburo— First National Bank ; Geo. T. 
Weakley, Asst. Cas. 

Grebnfieli>— Bank of Greenfield; capital 
increased to $80,000. 

Nashville— Sykes Banking Co.; capital in- 
creased to $100,000. 

TEXAS. 

Brownwood— Brown wood National Bank ; 

capital increased to $100,000. 

Childress— Childress National Bank; Will 
P. Jones, Asst. Cas. 

Comanche— First National Bank ; W. H. 

Eddleman, Pres, in place of Win, Martin. 
Crandall — Citizens’ National Bank; A. 
Ledbetter, Asst. Cas. in place of A. E. 
Martin. 

Galveston— Island City Savings Bank ; title 
changed to Texas Bank and Trust Co. 
Italy— First National Bank ; J. P. Williams, 
Vice-Pres. in place of E. J. Dunaway ; Whit 
George, Asst. Cas. in place of R. C. Mitchell. 



Lampasas— Lampasas National Bank : H. N. 

Key, Pres, in place of 8. H. Brown. 
Nevada— First National Bank; C. J. Dennis, 
Asst. Cas. 

Plainview— First National Bank; Andrew 
French, Vice-Pres.; Ralph C. Wedge, Asst. 
Cas. 

Roby— First National Bank; F. M. Long, 
Pres, in place of E. F. Elkin. 

8an Augustine — San Augustine National 
Bank; W. H. Freeman, Vice-Pres.; F. B. 
Sublett, Cas. in place of J. W. Porcher. 
UTAH. 

Murray— First National Bank; D. A. Mc- 
Millan, Cas. in plaoe of L. W. Burton. Act. 
Cas. 

VIRGINIA. 

Leesburg— Loudoun National Bank; R. H. 
Lynn, Cas., resigned. 

Lynchburg— People’s National Bank : J. W. 
Ivey, Pres, in place of Cbas. M. Blackford, 
deceased ; John Victor, Cas. in place of J. 
W. Ivey; no Asst. Cas. in place of John 
Victor. 

WASHINGTON. 

Mt. Vernon— First National Bank; D. H. 
Moss, Jr. Pres, in place of E. C. Million ; E. 
C. Million, Vice-Pres. in place of E. W. 
Andrews. 

Port Angeles— Cain National Bank ; C. A 
Cushing, Pres, in place of John Cain ; W. F. 
Delabarre, Vice-Pres. in place of 8. W. 
Hartt. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Charlestown— First National Bank of Jef- 
ferson; Samnel Howell, Cas., deceased. 
WISCONSIN. 

Ladysmith— First National Bank; O. E. 
Pederson, Pres, in place of W. S. Manning; 
J. A. Corbett, Cas. in plaoe of O. E. Peder- 
son ; no Asst. Cas. in place of J. A. Corbett. 
Medford— First National Bank; no Asst. Cas. 

in place of C. F. Peterson. 

Spring Grove— 8 . M. Harris, Banker, de- 
ceased. 

CANADA. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Phcenix— Eastern Townships Bank; A. B. 
Hood, Mgr. 

ONTARIO. 

London— Bank of British North America; 
Geo. B. Gerrard, Mgr. in place of R. Inglis. 

BANKS REPORTED CLOSED 
OR IN LIQUIDATION. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
Worcester— City National Bank; in volun- 
tary liquidation March 30. 

NEW YORK. 

New York— Seventh National Bank; invol- 
untary liquidation April 9 (consolidated 
with Mercantile National Bank). 

TEXAS. 

Mexia— C itizens' National Bank; in volun- 
tary liquidation April 6. 
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NATIONAL BANK RETURNS— RESERVE CITIES 



By the courtesy of the Comptroller of the Currency at Washington, the Bankers' 
Magazine has been favored with the complete returns of the National banks in all 
the reserve cities, at the date of the call on April 9, 1903. These are published 
below in conjunction with the two preceding statements of November 25, 1902, and 
February 6, 1903. In this form the figures become much more valuable by reason 
of the comparison. The complete returns of National banks in the reserve cities 
are published in the Bankers* Magazine exclusively. 



NEW YORK CITY. 



Resources. 

Loans and discounts 

Overdrafts 

U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 

U. S. bonds to secure U. 8. deposits 

U. 8. bonds on hand 

Premiums on U. 8. bonds 

Stocks, securities, etc 

Banking house, furniture and fixtures 

Other real estate and mortgages owned. 

Due from National banks (not reserve agents) 

Due from State banks and bankers 

Due from approved reserve agents 

Checks and other cash items 

Exchanges for clearing-house 

Bills of other National banks. 

Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 

•Lawful money reserve in bank, viz. : 

Gold coin 

Gold Treasury certificates 

Gold clearing-house certificates. 

8ilver dollars 

Silver Treasury certificates 

Silver fractional coin 

Legal-tender notes 

U. 8. certificates of deposit for legal-tender notes. 

Five per cent, redemption fund with Treasurer 

Due from U. 8. Treasurer 



Nov. *6,190*. 
$007,900,045 
077,170 

40.506.500 

33.860.500 
350,570 

3,402,018 

102,858,781 

18,580,848 

2,282,693 

52,374,076 

6,433,939 



Feb. 6 , 1903 . 
$639,3M,359 
448,034 
40,00'. -.M HI 
44,76: ,500 
1,064.520 
8,449,7(4 
102,700, ‘-45 
19,589,507 
2,882,080 
43,561,083 
8,881,910 



3,685,905 

107,920,503 

1,088,589 

80,097 

3,870,574 

09,028,780 

65,245,000 

91.787 

15,630,631 

732,275 

46,108,069 

2,311,072 

1,262,096 



4,727,040 

141,485,003 

935,410 

82,340 

4,674,013 

63,837,220 

80,100,000 



19,133,576 

726,138 

48,883,433 



2,269,822 

1,2 



Apr. 9 , 190S. 
$011,711,969 
240,030 

44.740.500 

41.857.500 
858,400 

3,640,705 

108,080,392 

19,400,048 

2,693,523 

41,797,189 

8,014,973 

3,581,820 

132,318,841 

1,020,990 

76,342 

5,000,201 

55,993,820 

70,010,000 

79,281 

14,009,121 

731,078 

45,201,412 

2,212^822 

1,287,700 



Total 



$1,251,098,024 $1,281,197,765 91,214,657,422 



Liabilities. 



Capital stock paid in 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes paid. . . 
National bank notes issued, less amount on hand. 

State bank notes outstanding 

Due to other National banks 

Due to State banks and bankers 

Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits 

U. 8. deposits 

Deposits of U. S. disbursing officers 

Notes and bills rediscounted 

Bills payable 

Liabilities other than those above stated 



$92,010,000 

05,180,000 

40,120,143 

45,865,855 

10,542 

243,024,455 

157,744,759 

70,842 

542,397,413 

41,708,037 

391,755 



23,172,219 



$100,560,000 

68,170,000 

37,103,204 

44,449,086 

10,542 

267,800,429 

180,765,249 

71,050 

512,433,009 

03,190,041 

368,485 



109,511 



$100,550,000 

69,952,000 

40,320,506 

43,081.297 

16,542 

240,432,629 

171,168,636 

73,794 

489.290,719 

57,140,394 

380,904 

219,500 

300,000 

1.124,438 



Total $1,251,688,624 $1,281,197,765 $1,214,057,422 

Average reserve held 28.41 p. c. 28.49 p. c. 20.90 p. c. 

* Total lawful money reserve in bank $200,714,016 $217,437,450 $191,084,974 
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MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 



A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION . 



New York, May 2, 1903. 

The decision in the Northern Securities case by the United States Circuit 
Court of Appeals on April 9 was the most pregnant influence in financial affairs 
during the month. The decision was of the most sweeping character, and should it 
be sustained by the Supreme Court, will put in jeopardy a number of amalgamation 
schemes which in the last few years have been proposed or completed. 

The announcement of the decision came on a day just preceding a three-days’ — 
including Sunday — holiday on the Stock Exchange. The market became weak on 
Thursday, April 9, and when the Stock Exchange reopened on Monday, April 18, 
there was at once a rapid decline in values. The decline, however, spent its force on 
that day and very few stocks have sold lower since than they did on that memorable 
day. Nearly the entire list recorded its lowest figures of the year on April 18, and 
while the market has been irregular during the remainder of the month there have 
been substantial recoveries in the majority of stocks. 

The decline also affected the bond market and gilt-edged securities suffered a 
drop, but in these also there have been advances in the last two weeks. Still, the 
market is not yet responsive to favorable conditions and the volume of transactions 
is insignificant compared with the extraordinary sales which at one time reached 
2,000,000 to 8,000,000 shares a day. 

One part of the Northern Securities decision had a peculiarly depressing Influence, 
for it absolutely prohibited the Northern Pacific Railroad Company and the Great 
Northern Railroad Company from paying any dividends to the Northern Securities 
Company upon any shares of the former companies owned by the latter. This 
restriction was finally removed by Judge Sanborn, of the United States court, who 
modified the original decree to that extent. 

A local event of general interest was the formal opening of the new Stock 
Exchange building on April 22, and the resumption of business in its own house by 
the Exchange on the following day. Never before was the Stock Exchange so well 
provided with facilities for transacting business on a large scale, and it is somewhat 
remarkable that so far the volume of sales has been from one-third to nearly one-tenth 
of what they were while the Exchange was occupying cramped quartern under the 
roof of the Produce Exchange. 

Labor troubles have been conspicuous in various quarters during the entire 
month. That they have had any important influence upon the financial situation 
has not been apparent. Rather the demands of labor have been taken as evidence 
of a general condition of prosperity without which they would not have been possi- 
ble. Yet, it is felt that the future must hold serious set-backs as the result of the 
present attitude of organized labor. 

The railroads are certainly feeling the effect of the increased cost of labor and 
materials. Commenting on the gross earnings of the railroads in March, which 
showed an increase of $8,081,817, or 14.42 per cent., the “ Financial Chronicle ” says: 
“Except for these large gains the railroads would find it difficult to provide for the 
great increase in operating expenses arising from the enhancement in wages and the 
higher cost of fuel, materials and supplies. The effect of this higher operating cost 
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during January and February was to counterbalance substantially the whole of the 
gain in gross receipts, leaving little or no improvement in net — that is speaking of 
the roads as a whole." 

This view is supported by the compilation of net earnings made by the same 
journal for the months of January and February. While the gross earnings show an 
increase in February of $10,461,964, the net earnings increased only $961,987. For 
the first two months of the year the gross earnings increased $19,078,287 and the net 
earnings only $1,242,628. Compared with 1901 the gross earnings in two months 
have increased approximately $81,500,000 and the net earnings less than $4,000,000. 

These results are the more significant from the fact that it may be assumed that 
the railroads are no longer making extraordinary expenditures as they did in the 
early part of the period of prosperity, to offset the enforced economies of the previ- 
ous period of depression. Except in the early part of the month and during the 
time of the excitement caused by the Northern Securities episode, the money market 
has been fairly easy in spite of predictions of an April squeeze. Call money touched 
fifteen per cent, on the first day of the month and that was the highest point it 
reached. On April 9, when the decision in the Northern Securities case was 
announced, there was a flurry in money, but the rate did not go above eleven per 
cent. Since that date rates have been very much lower. There seems to be no 
reason to look for any stringency for some time to come, especially in the absence 
of a more active stock market than now exists. 

Some surprise was occasioned by the announcement of the engagement by a 
Philadelphia bank on April 28 of $500,000 gold to be shipped to Paris. This is not 
only the first direct shipment made by a Philadelphia bank, but it is the first export 
of gold to Europe negotiated since the summer of last year. That there is to be any 
extensive movement of gold from the United States in the near future, no one 
believes. 

The efforts of the Secretary of the Treasury to increase the volume of bank cir- 
culation by refunding bonds into two per cent, bonds have been eminently success- 
ful. More than $65,000,000 of three and four per cent.' bonds have been exchanged 
and it is thought probable that the entire $100,000,000 called for in the Secretary’s 
circular will be offered. About $10,000,000 of new notes have been issued during 
the month, and the net increase in circulation exceeds $8,000,000. The National 
banks in the city of New York have increased their circulation nearly $600,000 since 
April 1, and now have about $48,600,000 of notes outstanding. The circulation of 
the New York National banks has had many extraordinary fluctuations, and for 
many years was almost extinct. The following summary traces the course of this 
circulation since 1877 : 



Oct. 13, 1877 $15,081,000 

May 11, 1878 20,033,100 

Sept. 7, 1878 19,06 .',300 

Jan. 10, 1880 23,812,900 

Mar. 5, 1881 15,448,500 

Dec. 10, 1881 20,236,400 

Feb. 22, 1890 3,336,600 

Oct. 14, 1893 14,956,800 



June 80, 1894. $9,688,000 

Oct. 17.1896 20,521,100 

Aug. 14, 1897 13,185,500 

Oct. 30, 1897 16,071,300 

Feb. 26, 1898 18,727,700 

Dec. 3. 1898 16,439,200 

July 20, 1899 13,575,800 



April 0, 1901 $31,781,700 

Aug. 24, 1901 29,007,600 

Jan. 11, 1902 82,013,700 

April 12, 1902 30,920,000 

Jan. 3, 1903 45.705JWO 

Mar. 21, 1903 42,863,600 

May 2, 1908 43,588,000 



Had the changes as shown above been caused by the fluctuating needs of cur- 
rency, there would be prima fade evidence of an elasticity in National bank circula- 
tion equal to all requirements. But the fact is that the changes have been of an 
arbitrary character. When the Government has been issuing bonds they have been 
marketed largely in New York, and the New York banks have at times availed 
themselves of the opportunity to increase their circulation. But as the Government 
retired its bonds the banks promptly reduced their circulation. From June, 1894, 
to October, 1896, the New York banks increased their circulation from $9,000,000 to 
$20,000,000. In that time the Government was issuing bonds. In nine months after 
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they reduced their circulation $7,000,000. The same operation was gone through in 
1899, 1900 and 1901. Between April, 1902, and January, 1908, circulation was 
increased from $80,000,000 to $45,000,000 in response to the efforts of the Government 
to expand the currency. Yet, there was a reduction of nearly $3,000,000 in the first 
three months of the present year. Now we are witnessing another increase, but 
with no better assurance that it will not be followed by another reduction. 

With no reason to apprehend a money stringency, the investor may turn with a 
fair amount of confidence to the general conditions which are now controlling or 
which promise to control in the future. The April report of the Department of 
Agriculture regarding the winter wheat crop is most encouraging. The average 
condition is estimated at 97.8, the highest recorded for April 1 in eleven years. From 
the available data a yield exceeding 500,000,000 bushels has been figured out. Such 
a result would be most favorable. The spring wheat crop is yet to be heard from, 
and while it is too early for any estimates, the conditions so far have been favorable 
to that crop. 

A good yield of wheat and corn this year would assure a continuance of the 
heavy export movement. Our exports of manufactures have, however, grown so 
large that agricultural products are not so important a factor in our foreign trade as 
they were formerly. The exports of merchandise in March were nearly $182,000,000 
in value, exceeding all previous records for that month, except in 1900, while they 
were within $2,200,000 of being as much as in March that year. 

Imports of merchandise are close to the record-breaking point, exceeding $96,- 
000,000 in March, and exceeding the total for any month since April, 1897. So large 
has become our import trade that the Bureau of Statistics has issued a special bulle- 
tin treating of the imports in the twelve months ended March 81. In that period, 
the first time in any twelve months, the value of imports exceeded a billion dollars. 
Prior to 1870 they never reached a half billion dollars, and not until 1890 did they 
ever reach three-quarters of a billion dollars. In the last five years they have increased 
very rapidly. The Bureau furnishes the following comparative statement of imports 
and exports for the twelve months ended March 31 in each of the last nine years : 



Twelve months ending March 81. 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808. 

1809 

1900. 

1901 

1902 

1908 



Total imports. 


Total exports. 


$704,215,585 


$805,720,897 


804,001 .£62 


862.731,707 


670,941,016 


1,026,646,341 


721,116,036 


1,154,618,452 


660.818,871 


1,253,569.929 


888,761,870 


1,332,863.022 


807,591,823 


1,480,521,013 


902,440,000 


1,429,083,878 


1.001,596,683 


1,414,786,964 



The Bureau of Statistics has also in preparation an interesting review of the 
growth in production and in exports of agricultural and manufactured products. It 
will show that the gross value of manufactures produced in the United States in 1850 



was $1,000,000,000 and in 1900 $13,000,000,000. The exports of manufactures in 
1850 was $17,000,000 and in 1900 $488,000,000. 

A table prepared by the Bureau makes the following comparison between 1870 
and 1900 : 

1870 1900 Per cent, 

value. value. increase. 



Agricultural products $1,968,130,927 

Agricultural exports 361,188,488 

Manufactures produced 4,232,325,442 

Manufactures exported 68,279,764 



$3,764,172,706 

835,868,123 

13.030,279.566 

483,851,756 



92.1 

131.8 

209.1 

537.7 



Another factor of prosperity is found in the iron industry, the production of pig 
iron again exceeding all previous records. The weekly capacity of furnaces in blast 
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on April 1 was 378,576 tons, or at the rate of nearly 20,000,000 tons a year, and there 
is a probability that there will be further expansion. Since January 1 there has 
been an increase of 22,776 tons in the weekly output, while compared with a year 
ago the increase is more than 77,000 tons per week. Consumption is keeping pace 
with production, and the total of furnace stocks is only about 170,000 tons, or less 
than half a week’s output. 

The completed figures of steel production in the United States in 1902 have just 
been published and they make a most impressive showing. In two years the pro- 
duction of Bessemer and open-hearth steel ha9 increased from about 10,000,000 to 
nearly 15,000.000 tons, or almost fifty per cent. The following table shows the 
product yearly since 1892 : 



United States Production of Bessemer and 

Gross Tons. 



Y ear. Ea&emer. 

1802 4.168.435 

1893 3,215,686 

1804 3.571.313 

1805 4,909,128 

1896 3,919,906 

1897 5.475,315 

1898 6,009,017 

1890 7,586,354 

1900 6,684.770 

1901 8,713,302 

1902 9.306,471 



Open-Hearth Steel Ingots — 



Open hearth. 


Total 


669,889 


4.838,324 


787,808 


3.953,495 


784.936 


4,356,249 


1.137,182 


6,046,310 


1,208,700 


5.218,606 


1,608,671 


7,063,986 


2,230.292 


8.830,309 


2,947,316 


10,583,670 


3,398,135 


10.062.905 


4,656.309 


13.369,611 


5.687,729 


14.994.200 



Of the 9,306,471 tons of Bessemer steel produced last year the United States Steel 
Corporation produced 6,759,210 tons, or 72.6 per cent. Of the 5,687,729 tons of open- 
hearth steel it produced 2,984,708 tons, or 52.5 per cent., making about sixty-five 
per cent, of the total steel production. 

In this connection brief reference may be made to two important announcements 
promulgated by the United States Steel Corporation during the past month. First 
was the annual report of the company showing gross sales and earnings amounting 
to $560,510,479, manufacturing and operating expenses $411,408,818, net income 
$140,155,191, interest charges, etc., $6,846,427, and net earnings for the year $183,- 
308,763. From this sum was deducted $24,774,889 for various funds and $18,227,850 
for interest and sinking fund, leaving a balance of $90,306,524. The company paid 
dividends of seven per cent, on the preferred stock, amounting to $85,730,177 and of 
four per cent, on the common stock, amounting to $20,882,690 making a total of 
$56,052,867 and leaving a balance of undivided profits of $34,253,656. The capital 
stock is $1,018,583,600 and total capital and current liabilities $1,438,970,643. 

On April 27 the $200,000,000 syndicate organized two years ago to underwrite 
the securities of the United States Steel Corporation was dissolved, and a final settle- 
ment made with the members. They put up $25,000,000 cash for a few months, 
when it was returned to them. They received $46,000,000 dividends in cash and 
$4,000,000 in preferred stock. 

The future relation of the trust companies of New York with the New York 
Clearing-House Association are exciting considerable interest. The clearing-house 
rule which is to become effective June 1 requires that the trust companies shall 
carry a reserve of five per cent., which is to be increased to 7}£ per cent, by Febru- 
ary 1, 1904. After June 1, 1904, the reserve will be fixed from time to time but at 
not more than fifteen nor less than ten per cent. The Union Trust Company on 
April 15 terminated its connection with the clearing house, and other trust com- 
panies it is reported will follow its example. 

The Money Market. — The local money market has grown easier, but early in 
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the month rates were high, call money touching fifteen per cent, on April 1, twelve 
per cent, on April 2 and eleven per cent, on April 9. By the 21st the rate had fallen 
to two per cent. At the close of the month call money ruled at 2% @ 8 per cent. , 
the average rate being %% per cent. Banks and trust companies loaned at 3% @ 4 
per cent, as the minimum rate. Time money on Stock Exchange collateral is quoted 
at 4 per cent, for 60 days, 4J^ per cent, for 3 to 4 months and 4% per cent, for 5 to 6 
months on good mixed collateral. For commercial paper the rates are 5 per cent, 
for 60 to 90 days* endorsed bills receivable, 5 @ 5% per cent, for first class 4 to 6 
months’ single names, and 5% @ 6 per cent, for good paper having the same length 
of time to run. 

Monet Rates in New York City. 





Dec. 1. 


| Jan. t. 


Feb. 1. 


Mar. 1. 


Apr. 1. 


May 1. 




; Per cent. 


Percent. 


Percent. Percent . 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Call loans, bankers' balances 


4 -6 


, 8 -12 


*14- % 


I 3 -4 


0 -15 


214-3 


Call loans, banks and trust compa- 
nies 1 


1 4V4- 


! 

8 -12 


4 — 


1 

3 - 


0 — 


314-4 


Brokers' loans on collateral, 80 to 00 

days 

Brokers' loans on collateral, 90 days 
to 4 months 


i i 

0 - | 


i 

0 - 


414- 


1 

4*4—5 


514-5*4 


4 - 


1 ® - 


0 - 


414- H 


1 

5 - 


514- 514 


414- 


Brokers' loans on collateral, 5 to 7 
months 


5 -514 


5V4— 


414- H 


4*4-5 


514-514 


4*4-5 


Commercial paper, endorsed bills 
receivable, 60 to 90 days 


514- H 


! 0 — 


4*4—5 


5 -514 


514-5*4 


5 - 


Commercial paper prime single 
names, 4 to 6 months. 


514-0 


0 - 


1*4-5 


5 -514 


514-6 


5 -514 


Commercial paper, good single 
names, 4 to 0 months 


6 -014 


014- 


5 -514 


514- 


0-014 


ce 

1 

3 



New York City Banks. — As was expected a change for the better came over 
the bank statements after the first week of the month. March had witnessed a 
severe decline in deposits, loans and reserves and on April 4 the surplus reserve was 
down to nearly $2,000,000. In each of the four succeeding weeks, however, there 



New York City Banks— Condition at Close of each Week. 



1 Loans . 

1 


Specie. 


tenSers. Deposits. 


Surplus 

Deserve. 


W Clearing*. 


Apr. 4.. 
“ 11.. 
“ 18.. 
“ 25.. 

May 2. . 


$903,964,900 
, 902,779,600 
I 906,207,300 
i 900,025,100 
914,079,000 


$158,140,200 
158,954,700 
100,972,500 
1 104,275,100 
167,438,800 


$00,175,200 $888,702,300 

06,994,800 884,830,800 

00,857,700 i 887,290.200 
08,011,200 887.003.300 

70,183,000 905,700,200 


$2,130,825 

8,741,300 

0,007.650 

10,986.475 

11,181,860 


$42,970,700 $1,689,710,700 
43,120,400 1,180.787,200 

43.495.000 , 1,453,074,100 

43.638.000 1.311,282,400 

48.586.000 1,378,961.000 



DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIR8T OF EACH MONTH. 





1901. 


1909. 


1903. 


Month. 


Deposits . 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August ! 

September 

October 

November 

December 


$854,189,200 

969.917.500 
1,012,514,000 
1,004,283^00 

970,790,600 

952.898.200 
971,382,000 

955.912.200 
968.121,900 
930,452,300 
958,002,400 

940.068.500 


$11,525,900 
24,838,825 
14,801,100 
7,870,500 
10,759,775 
21,258,060 
8,484200 | 
22,105,850 1 
11,919,925 
16,296,026 
10,482,800 | 
13,414,575 


$910,800,800 
975,997,000 
1,017,488,800 
965,853,300 
968,189,600 
948,320,400 
, 955,829,400 

967.145.500 

935.998.500 
870,519,100 
893,791,200 
883,830,800 


$7,515,575 

26.028.350 
9,975.925 
6, 905275 
7,484,000 

11,929,000 

12.978.350 
13,738,125 

9,742,775 

3230,625 

21.339.100 

15,780,300 


$873,115,000 

931,778,900 

966,206,400 

894,200.000 

905,700200 


$10,196,850 

27,880,775 

5.951.900 

6280.900 
11,181,850 



Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,019,474,200 on Feb. 21, 1901, loans, $960208,700 
on February 21, 1903, and the surplus reserve $111,628,000 on Feb. 3, 1894. 
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has been an increase and on May 2 the surplus was reported at $11,181,850, which is 
nearly $3,700,000 larger than it was a year ago, while the deposits are $62,000,000 
less than at that time. The deposits fell to below $885,000,000 by April 11, but 
have since increased nearly $21,000,000. Loans fell to below $901,000,000 on April 
25, a decrease of nearly $50,000,000 since February last, but in the last week of the 
month there was an increase of $18,400,000. Compared with a month ago loans have 
increased $10,000,000, deposits $17,000,000, cash reserves $13,000,000 and surplus 
reserve $9,000,000. 



Non >Msmbbr Banks — New York Clearing-House. 



Dates. 


Loan* and 
Investment*. 

1 


Deposit*. 


Specie. 


Legal ten- 
der and 
bank note*. 


Deposit 
with Clear- 
ing-House 
agent*. 


Deposit in 
other N. Y. 
bank*. 


Surplus. 


Mar. 28... 
April 4... 

** 18.’.'! 
“ 86 ... 


$77,588,400 

78,124,000 

77.931.400 
79,001,900 

79.383.400 


$88^379,600 

84.081.600 

84.067.600 
86,818,500 
86,082,400 


$3,379,700 

3.425.800 
1 3,687,000 

! 3,669,600 

8.004.800 


$4,114,800 

3,887,700 

4,236,500 

4,476,400 

4,416,800 


$8,806,600 

8,020,100 

7,494,900 

8,962,100 

8,052,500 


$2,209,700 

3,040,900 

2,272,100 

2,885,800 

2,440,000 


$♦ 2,747,600 
*2,645,900 
*3,327,375 

* 1,970,828 

* 2,906,500 



* Deficit. 



Boston Banks. 



DATE8. 


1 i 

Loan*. Deposits. 


Specie. 


| Legal 
Tenders. 


Circulation. 


Clearing*. 


Mar. 28 

April 4 

“ 18 

“ 25 


$187,128,000 $198,047,000 

184.802.000 200,271,000 

184.066.000 I 198,248,000 

182.766.000 204,130,000 

183.788.000 205,728,000 


$15,188,000 

14.789.000 

14.622.000 

16.436.000 

17.242.000 


$4,913,000 

4.799.000 

5435.000 

5.866.000 

6.409.000 


$6,445,000 

6.418.000 

6.445.000 

6.505.000 

6.534.000 


$118,531,600 

140.562,700 

129.071.100 

147.944.100 
124,072,600 



Philadelphia Banks. 



Dates. 


Loans. Deposits. 


Lawful Money 
Reserve. 


Circulation. 


Clearings. 


March 28 


$184,071,000 

183.602.000 

182.297.000 

181.725.000 

181.604.000 


1 

i $208,982,000 
208,210,000 

207.805.000 

211.817.000 

213.280.000 


\ 

$50,100,000 

49.197.000 

49.644.000 

52.886.000 

54.881.000 


Emm 

'§§§§§ 


$109,443,700 

122,555,600 

98,321,600 

1264262,900 

120,453,100 


April 4 


“ 11 


“ 18 


“ 25 





European Banks. — There was a considerable movement of gold out of the lead- 
ing European banks last month, and in several cases the holdings are less than they 
were a year ago. The Bank of England has $8,000,000 less, the Bank of France 



Gold and Silver in the European Banks. 





March 1, 190$. A pril 1, 190$. 


May 1. 190$. 


Gold. 


Silver. Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Rn^lAnd 


£36,045,496 

101,339,418 

35,322,400 

76.996.000 

46.288.000 

14.423.000 

17.309.000 
4,699,000 
3,223.333 




£37,682,365 

301,048,872 

34.695.000 

79.689.000 

46.163.000 

14.452.000 

17.569.000 
4,107,400 
3,197,333 




£35,347,486 

99,824,195 

33.336.000 

76.270.000 

45.978.000 

14.487.000 

17.699.000 
3,936,100 j 
3,086,000 




France 

Germany 

Russia. 

Austria-Hungary.. 

Netherlands 

Nat. Belgium 

Totals 


£43,845,350 

13,064,500 

7,543,000 

12.755.000 

19.970.000 
2,178,400 
6,611,900 
1,611,667 


£43,986,428 

12.191.000 
8,489,000 

12.896.000 

20.093.000 
2,273,300 
0,587,000 
1,598,667 


£44,272^800 

11.718.000 

8.291.000 

13.082.000 

20.328.000 
2^86.400 
6,670,800 

1.548.000 


£335,644,647 


i £107,579,817 


£338,593,970 


£108,114,396 


£329,963,781 


£108,061,400 
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115,000,000 less and the Bank of Germany $32,000,000 less than in 1002, while Russia 
has a gain of $18,000,000. 

Foreign Exchange. — Rates for sterling exchange early in the month were weak 
under the influence of the high rates for money in New York. The market was also 
dull. In the last half of the month it became more active and rates advanced rather 
sharply and at the close of the month were so near the gold-exporting, point that a 
continuance of the rates might assure exports. Two shipments of $500,000 each 
were made, one to Paris and the other to Buenos Ayres. 

Rates for Sterling at Close of Each Week. 



Week ended. 


Bankers’ Sterling. 
60 days. j Sight. 


| 

1 Cable 

transfers. 


Prime 
commercial , 
Long. 


Documentary 

sterling . 

60 days. 


r ‘ 11 

*• 18 

" 25 

May 2 


4.8370 (Ql 4.8380 4. 8600 @ 4.8700 
4.8355 (& 4.8375 4.8665 ® 4.8675 
4.8375 @ 4.8385 4.8690 @ 4.8700 . 
4.8426 <& 4.8435 1 4.8740 @ 4.8750 1 
4.8465 ® 4.8475 | 4.8775 ® 4.8785 


4.8750 @ 4.8760 
4.8715 (ft 4.8725 
4.8740 ® 4.8750 
4.8790 @ 4.8800 
4.8825 @ 4.8835 


4.83% @ 4.83% 
4.83% @ 4.83% 
4.83% ® 4.83% 
4.84 @ 4.84% 

4.84% @ 4.84% 


4.82% <1 4.'§H 
4.83% (a 4.84% 
4.83% @ 4.84% 



Foreign Exchange— Actual Rates on or about the First of each Month. 



8terling Bankers— SO days 

Sight 

“ “ Cables 

** Commercial long 

“ Docu’tary for paym’t. 

Paris— Cable transfers 

“ Bankers’ 00 days 

“ Bankers’ sight 

8wiss— Bankers’ sight 

Berlin— Bankers’ 60 days 

“ Bankers’ sight 

Belgium— Bankers’ sight 

Amsterdam— Bankers’ sight.. . . 

Kronors— Bankers’ sight 

Italian lire-sight 



Jan. I 




Feb. 1. 




4.87%- 88 
„ . 4.88 K -4 

l.-’S 4.s:{U. -ft 

(UfifJ 5.15%— / 



Mar. 1. 



5.18%- 
5.16%- 
5.16%— 

II 94%~ , 

as — A 

5.16%- 
, 40%- 
26.74 -77 
5.16%-15% 



5.18%— 
5.15%- 
MfigZ- H 

94% fi 

iSfc: S 

5.15%- A 




Silver. — There was a very rapid advance in the price of silver in London dur- 
ing April, which was coincident with the buying of silver by the United States 
Government for Phillipine coinage. The price advanced to 25 1-16 on April 28 and 
closed at 24% on April 30, a net gain for the month of l%d. 

Monthly Range of Silver in London— 1900, 1901, 1902. 



Month. 


| 1901 . 


| 1902. 


I 1903. | 


Month. 


1901. 


! 1902. 


1903. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High\ 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


January.. 

February 

March.... 

April 

May 

June 


1 


1 


I 


1 

Sli 


22A 

22*1 


21fi 

21% 

22% 


July 

August . . 
Septemb’r 
October. . 
Novemb’r 
Decemb’r 


12 

2? 

1 


1 


24V 

ft 

ft 

W> 


| 


ft* 

28A 

21% 

21% 







Foreign and Domestic Coin and Bullion — Quotations in New York. 
Bid. 



Sovereigns & Bk. of Eng. notes. $4.86 

Twenty francs. 8.87 

Twenty markB 4.74 

Twenty-five pesetas 4.78 

Spanish doubloons 15.53 

Mexican doubloons 15.55 



Asked. 

$4.89 

3.90 

4.78 

4.81 

15.60 

15.65 



Bid. Asked. 

Mexican 20 pesos $19.52 $19.60 

Ten guilders 3.95 4.00 

Mexican dollars 41% .44 

Peruvian soles 38 .44 

Chilian pesos. 38 .44 



Fine gold bars on the first of this month were at par to % per cent, premium on the Mint 
value. Bar silver in London. 24%d. per ounce. New York market for large commercial sil- 
bar *’ 58 ® Pine silver (Government assay), 58% 4$ 54%c. The official price was 

52%C. 
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Gold and Silver Coinage. — The coinage at the United States Mints in April 
aggregated $2,141,220, consisting of $137,400 gold, $1,809,000 silver and $194,820 
minor coin. There were 928,000 standard silver dollars coined. 



Coinage op the United States. 





1901. | 1902. | 


Gold. 


Silver. Gold. 


Silver. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Year 


$12,657,200 

9,230,800 

6,182,152 

18,958,000 

9.825.000 
5.948,030 

4.225.000 

6.780.000 
4,100,178 

5.750.000 

6.270.000 
12,309,338 


$2,713,000 $7,660,000 

2,242,166 1 6,643,860 

3,120,580 1,558 

2.633.000 3,480,315 

3.266.000 426,000 

2,836,185 j 500,845 

1.312.000 2,120,000 

3.141.000 , 8,040,000 

3,899,524 3,500,800 

2,791,489 ! 1,890,000 

917.000 2,075,000 

1,906,514 6,277,925 


$2,908,687 

2.489.000 
2,965,577 
3,888,273 

1.873.000 
2,464,853 

2.254.000 

24236.000 
2.831,165 

2.287.000 

2.399.000 
1,932,216 


$101,735,187 


$80,838,461 1 $47,109,852 


$29,928,167 



1903. 



Gold. 



Silver. 



$7,685,178 > $1,707,000 



7,488,510 

6,879,920 

187,400 



1.521.000 
1,505,987 

1.809.000 



$22,141,008 | $6,632,987 



National Bank Circulation. — There was an increase in National bank notes 
outstanding last month of $8,638,470. The circulation based upon Government 
bonds increased $9,214,541 while the circulation based upon deposits of lawful money 
was reduced $582,071. There was an increase of more than $17,000,000 in two per 
cent, bonds used as a basis of circulation and more than ninety-seven per cent, of all 
the bonds securing circulation are now of the two per cent, issue. 

National Bank Circulation. 



1 Jan. 51, 1903 J 


Feb. 28. 1903. 


Mar. Si, 190S.\ Apr. 30. 1903. 


Total amount outstanding 

Circulation based on U. S. bonds 

Circulation secured by lawful money.. . . 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation : 

Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent 

Five per cents, of 1894 

Four per cents, of 1895 

Three per cents, of 1898 

Two per cents, of 1900 

Total 


$383,973,546 

340,587,939 

43,385,607 

8,843,850 
1,037,400 
2,197,100 
5,549,020 
325,270,150 | 


$382,798,845 

338,660.861 

44,188,484 

8,856,350 
1.037,400 
2,195,100 
5,593.020 
j 324,482,800 


$882,519,258! $391,161,728 
338,349,814 1 347,664,355 

44,169,444 43,687,373 

8,047,850 1 3.994.950 

1,037,400 ' 701,400 

2,255,100 1 2,010,100 

5,067,020 1 3,078,920 

325,753,400 | 342,910.750 


$342,903,520 ! 


! $842,164,670 


$842,100,770 j $852,006,120 



The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits; 
4 per cents, of 1907, $7,776,960 ; 5 per cents, of 1804, $4,018,450 ; 4 per cents, of 1895, $9,437,750 ; 
3 percents, of 1896, $8,108,820 ; 2 per cents, of 1900, $104,304,600 : District of Columbia 8.65's. 1924, 
$1,671,000; State and city bonds, $17,998,900; a total of $153,405,970. 

Government Revenues and Disbursements. — The Government revenues in 
April exceeded the disbursements by $1,562,286, making for the ten months of the 
current fiscal year a surplus of $35,419,646. In the previous year the surplus was 
more than $65,000,000 for the corresponding period. The total revenues in spite of 
the reduction in taxes are $2,000,000 larger than they were last year, but the expen- 
ditures are $32,000,000 larger also, civil and miscellaneous expenditures having 
increased $12,000,000, war $6,000,000, navy nearly $11,000,000, Indians $2,500,000 
and pensions $1,000,000. 

United States Treajburt Receipts and Expenditures. 

Receipts. \ Expenditures. 



Source. 

Customs 

Internal revenue... 
Miscellaneous 


April. 

1903. 

$22,488,130 

18,061,556 

2,778,414 


Since 

July 1. 1902. 
$241,723,367 
190,276,540 
34,419,594 


Source. 

Civil and mis 

War 

Navy 

Indians 

Pensions 

Interest 


April. 

1903. 

... $11,429,778 
9,653,182 
6.472,348 
584,148 
... 10,337,163 

8,287,195 


Since 

July 1. 1902. 
$106,221,838 
102.200,742 
07,193,820 
10,964,687 
116,058,255 
264)02,009 


Total 


$43,326,100 


$466,419,501 


cess of receipts.., 


1,562,286 


35,419,646 


Total 


... $41,703,814 


$480,999,855 
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United States Public Debt. — The public debt statement issued on May 1 
shows that nearly $54,000,000 of two per cent, bonds have been exchanged for other 
bonds. There were about $45,500,000 of the four’s of 1907 and $8,000,000 of the 
three’s of 1908 retired under the Secretary’s refunding plan. There was no change 
in the principal of the bonded debt, but nearly $500,000,000 out of a total of $914,- 
000,000 now bears a rate of only two per cent. The net cash balance in the Treasury 
on May 1 was $878,826,187 and the net debt, less cash in the Treasury, was $988,- 
935,418. The changes for the month in these items were unimportant. 

United States Public Debt. 





Jan. 1, 1903. 


1 

Afar. J, 1903. 


Apr. 1,1903. 


May 1, 1903. 


Interest-bearing debt : 

Loan of March 14, 1900, 2 per cent 

Funded loan of 1907, 4 

Refunding certificates, 4 per cent 

Loan of 1904, 5 per cent 

“ 1025, 4 “ 

Ten-Twenties of 1898, 8 per cent 


$445,940,750 ! 
233,178,650 
31,230 1 
I9,385,06u ! 
118,489,900 
97,515,660 


$445,940,750 j 
233,179,200 
30.860 
19,385,060 , 
118,489,900 
97,515,660 | 


$445,940,750 

233,179,200 

30,810 

19,385,060 

118,489,900 

97,515,660 


$499,622,550 

187,600,400 

30,730 

19,385,050 

118,489,900 

89.322,760 


Total interest-bearing debt 

Debt on which interest has ceased 

Debt bearing no interest: 

Legal tender and old demand notes. .... 
National bank note redemption acct. . 
Fractional currency 


$914,541,240 1 
1,256,710 j 

346,734.863! 

42.160,652 

6,872.504 


$914,541,420 
1,280,510 , 

346,734,863 
! 43,136.981 

1 6,872,603 


$914,541,370 

1,230,100 

348,734,883 

43,147,884 

6,871,690 


$914,541,300 

1,230,050 

346,734,863 

42,883.611 

6,871,690 


Total non-interest bearing debt 

Total interest and non-interest debt. 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in 
the Treasury: 

Gold certificates 

Silver “ 

Treasury notes of I860 


$395,774,109 

1,311,574,059 

1 

383,564,069 
| 468,957,000 

24,063,000 


$396,744,438 

1,312.516,368 

399,062,069 

463,481,000 

22,232,000 


$396,754,437 

1,312,526,907 

402,008,069 

466,498,010 

21,501,000 


$396,490,165 

1,312,261,605 

410,257,869 

464,373,000 

20,795,000 


Total certificates and notes 

Aggregate debt 

Cash in the Treasury : 

Total cash assets 

Demand liabilities 


$876,574,069 

2,188,148,128 

1,331,081.200 

968,671,820 


$884,725,069 

2,197,241,437 

1,3*4,077,366 

969,533,896 


$890,007,069 

2.202,632,976 

1,356,875,325 

982,453,386 


$895,425,869 

2,207,687,474 

1,367,763,183 

984,436,996 


Balance 

Gold reserve 

Net cash balance 


$864,409,380 

150,000,000 

214,400,380 


1 $374,543,470 
150,000,000 
224,543,470 


$372,921,988 

150,000.000 

222,921,988 


$373,326,187 

150,000,000 

228,326,187 


Total 

Total debt, less cash in the Treasury. 


$364,409,380 

947,164,679 


i $374,543,470 
| 937,972,898 


$372,921,988 

939,603,919 


$373,328,187 

968,935,418 



United States Foreign Trade. — The exports of merchandise from the United 
States in March were nearly $182,000,000, the largest ever reported in that month 
except in the year 1900, when they were $184,000,000. The imports were in excess 
of $96,000,000, the largest total recorded in any corresponding month. The March 
balances are : merchandise exports, $85,752,406 ; gold imports, $8,429,468 ; silver 

Exports and Imports of the United States. 
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exports, $2,188,978, making the net exports of merchandise and specie more than 
$84,500,000. For the nine months of the current fiscal year the exports were $1,114,- 
000,000, or within about $25,000,000 of the record total made in 1901. The imports 
were about $777,000,000, which is the largest recorded total, and the excess of exports 
over imports was $887,000,000. In the nine months we imported nearly $20,000,000 
gold and exported $19,000,000 silver. 

Monet in Circulation in the United States.— There was $22,600,000 added 
to the amount of money in circulation in April. As the increase in gold coin and 
certificates was nearly $20,000,000 and in National bank notes $8,500,000, it follows 
that there were decreases in other forms of money. There was a decrease of about 
$2,000,000 in silver certificates and a similar amount in National bank notes. 

Monet in Circulation in the United 8tates. 





Jan. J, 1903. 


Mar. 1 % 1903. 


Apr. 1, 1903. 


May 1, 1903. 


Gold coin 

Silver dollars 

Subsidiary silver 

Gold certificates 

8ilver certificates 

Treasure notes. Act July 14, 1890 

United States notes 

National bank notes 

Total 

Population of United 8tates 

Circulation per capita 


$620,680,682 

78,810,834 

94,860,669 

846,418,819 

463,670,682 

28,920,426 

848,770,868 

868,078,681 


$625^62,666 

75,151,264 

91,990,848 

873,182,044 

467,164,688 

22,125,099 

842,892,796 

866,787,660 


$622,002,898 

74,476,840 

924385,446 

862,924,999 

461,687,668 

21,420,172 

844,274,682 

872,786,864 


$628,182,460 

78,966,478 

92,809,666 

881,681,459 

4594348,646 

20,670,740 

842,0784349 

881.806.122 


$2,848,700,901 
I 79,799,000 
$29.48 


•"WW 

$29.41 


$2,851,757,948 

80,142,000 

$29.84 


$2,874,363,720 

804367,000 

$29.68 



Monet in the United States Treasury. — While the total stock of money in 
the United States Treasury increased more than $7,000,000 last month, an increase 
of about $16,000,000 in certificates outstanding caused a reduction of more than 
$8,000,000 in the net money in the Treasury. The net gold was reduced $276,815,804 
to $262,589,660. 

Monet in the United States Treasury. 





Jan. 1, 1903. 


Afar. 1, 1903. 


Apr. I, 1903. 


May 1, 1903. 


Gold coin and bullion 

Silver dollars 

Silver bullion 

Subsidiary silver 

United 8tates notes 

National bank notes 

Total 

Certificates and Treasury notes, 1890, 
outstanding 

Net cash in Treasury 


$617,196,063 

470,788,167 

23,067,067 

6,4194306 

2,910,158 

16,251,263 


$632,788,826 

476,792,247 

20,072,168 

8,024,719 

4,288,223 

10,011,288 


$639,740,808 

478,492,986 

20,146,491 

8,600.073 

2,406,834 

9,788,404 


$644,171,119 

479.911,848 

19.1664380 

8,881,987 

4,607,767 

9,845,006 


$1,186,617,684 

883,900,877 


$1,160,472,484 

862,411,726 


$1,169,020,691 

846,982,724 


$1,166,688,067 

861,646,846 


$802,707,667 


$307,060,758 


$818,087,967 


$804,987,212 



Supply op Monet in the United States. — Something over $14,000,000 was 
added to the total stock of money in the country last month, about $5,500,000 of 
the increase being gold and $8,500,000 National bank notes. Since January 1 the 
supply of money has increased nearly $28,000,000. 



Supply op Monet in the United States. 



Jan. 1, 1903 , 


Afar. 1, 1903. 


Apr. 1, 1903. 


May i, 1903. 


Gold coin and bullion 

8iiver dollars 

Silver bullion 

Subsidiary silver 

United States notes. 

National bank notes 

Total 


$14346,876,715 

649,093,501 

28,057,067 

100,769,875 

846,081,016 

884,929,784 


$1,258,046,481 

651,943,601 

20,972,163 

100,615,082 

346,681,016 

382,798,846 


$1,261,7434301 

562,969,826 

20,146,491 

100,786,118 

346,681,010 

382,5194368 


$14367,308,679 

668,897,826 

19,166,230 

101,141,658 

346,681.016 

891,151,728 


$2,651,408,558 


| $2,661,057,088 i 


$2,064,845,910 


$2,679,340,982 



Certitioates and Treasury notes represented by coin, bullion, or currency m Treasury are 
not included in the above statement. 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 
QUOTATIONS. 



The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New Fork 8 took Exchange in the month of April, and the highest and lowest during 
the year 1908, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1908 : 



Atchison, Topeka A Santa Fe. 

• preferred 

Baltimore A Ohio 

Baltimore A Ohio, pref 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit 

Canadian Pacific 

Canada Southern 

Central of New Jersey 

Che©. A Ohio vtg. ctfs 

Chicago A Alton 

• preferred 

Chicago, Great Western 

Chic., Milwaukee A St. Paul. . 

• preferred 

Chicago A Northwestern 

• preferred 

Chic., St. Paul, Minn. A Om... 

• preferred 

Chicago Terminal Transfer.. . 

• preferred 

Clev., Cin., Chic. A St. Louis. . 

Col. Fuel A Iron Co 

Colorado Southern 

• 1st preferred 

• 2d preferred 

Consolidated Gas Co 

Delaware A Hud. Canal Co.. . . 
Delaware, Lack. A Western. , 
Denver A Rio Grande 

• preferred 

Erie 

• 1st pref 

• 2d pref 

Evansville A Terre Haute 

Express Adams 

• American 

• United States 

• Wells, Fargo 

Great Northern, preferred... . 
Hocking Valley 

• preferred 

Illinois Central 

Iowa Central 

• preferred 

Kansas City Southern 

• preferred 

Kans. City Ft. 8. A Mem. pref.. 
Lake Brie A Western 

• preferred 

Long Island 

Louisville A Nashville 

Manhattan consol 

Metropolitan Street 

Mexican Central 

Minneapolis A St. Louis. 

• preferred 

Missouri, Kan. A Tex 

• preferred 

Missouri Pacific 

N. Y. Cent. A Hudson River.. 
N. Y., Chicago A St. Louis 

• 2d preferred 

N. Y., Ontario A Western 



Year 1902. 1 Highest and Lowest in 1908. 



High. Low. 
96* 74J4 
106* 95# 

118* 96* 
99 92 

72* 54* 

145*112* 
97 71 

196 165 

67* 45* 

79 66 

85 22 

SSSiS* 

271 204* 

274* 280 
170* 140 
210 194* 

24* 15 
44 99 

II ' 

11 

‘ 1< 



[ 205 

297 281 

51* 85* 



75* 



iSM 

158 128 

174 135 

1?5* 

wm 

69* 51 
125* 96* 

168* 147 
57* 40 
100 80 
87* 25* 



Highest. 
89* -Jan. 
103*-Jan. 

104 -Jan. 
96*— Feb. 
71*— Feb. 

188*— Feb. 
78*— Jan. 
190 -Jan. 
53*— Feb. 




260 -Jan. 
162 -Jan. 
194 —Jan. 
19*— Jan. 

86 -Jan. 
99* -Jan. 
82*— Jan. 
81*— Jan. 
72 -Jan. 
48 —Jan. 

222 -Jan. 

188*— Feb. 

276*— Jan. 
43 -Feb. 
90*— Feb. 
42*— Jan. 
74 -Feb. 
64*— Feb. 
72*— Jan. 
285 -Feb. 
285 -Feb. 
150*— Feb. 
249*— Feb. 
209 -Jan. 
106*- Feb. 
99*— Mar. 
151 -dan. 
48 -Jan. 
77*— Jan. 
86*— Jan. 
61*— Jan. 
82*— Feb. 
58 — Jan. 
118 -Feb. 
88 

130J4-Jan. 
155*— Jan. 
142* -Jan. 
29 -Mar. 
110 -Jan. 
118 -Feb. 
30*— Jan. 
68*— Feb. 
115*— Feb. 

156 -Jan. 
45 —Jan. 

87 —Jan. 
35*— Feb. 



Lowest. 
77*— Apr. 13 
95*— Apr. 14 

85*— Apr. 13 
91 -Apr. 14 
68*— Mar. 11 

126 -Mar. 9 
70 -Mar. 27 
170 -Apr. 14 
41 —Apr. 14 

28 -Apr. 13 
67*— Apr. 18 
19*- Apr. 18 
158 -Apr. 18 
182* — Apr. 3 
174 -Apr. 13 
235 -Feb. 18 
140 -Apr. 9 
194 -Jan. 5 
14 -Apr. 18 
27* — Apr. 13 
88*— Apr. 14 
54 —Apr. 3 
22* — Apr. 14 
62 -Apr. 14 
85 -Apr. 14 
201 -Mar. 16 

-Apr. 14 
—Apr. 13 
Apr. 14 
Apr. 18 
. Apr. 13 
i— Apr. 18 
—Apr. 13 
-Apr. 14 
214 -Mar. 10 
200 -Apr. 13 
125 -Apr. 13 



56 

27 

48 

76 



—Apr. 13 
190 -Apr. 18 
94* — Apr. 13 
92 —Apr. 13 
130*— Apr. 14 
33 —Apr. 13 
—Apr. 14 
-Apr. 13 
-Apr. 14 
-Apr. 15 
—Apr. 18 
106 -Apr. 7 
70 -Mar. 31 
113 -Apr. 18 
185* — Apr. 14 
127 —Apr. 17 
24*— Apr. 14 
90 —Apr. 28 
106 -Apr. 16 
22*— Apr. 13 
51 —Apr. 18 
102*— Apr. 14 

128* — Apr. 13 
80 —Apr. 18 
74 —Apr. 14 
27*— Apr. 13 



April, 1908. 



High. Low. Closing. 

r a sa 

W* 85* 92* 

8* S* SB 

W >88 

%i ‘S *44* 




161 


167* 


240 


250* 


s* 


86 


31* 

62* 


34* 

67 


£* 


54* 


62 


67 


220 


225 


200 


205 


125 


125 


200 


200 


190 


190 


94* 


98 


92 

130* 


>82 


33 


35* 


56 


62 


27 


80 


48 

76 


% 


88 


41 


105 


105 


70 


72 


118 


117* 


135* 


141* 



127 

24* 

90 

108 

8" 

102 * 

128* 

80 

74 

27* 



131* 

$ 

'SS 

55* 

109* 

130 

85 

77* 

29* 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS.-Continued. 



Norfolk St Western... 

• preferred... 
North American Co. . 



Pacific Mail........ 

Pennsylvania R.R. . •••••••••• 

People’s Gas & Coke of Chic. 
Pullman Palace Car Co 



Heading 



1st prefered . . 
2d preferred.. 



Rook Islanc. 

• preferred 

St. Louis & San Francisco. . . . 

• 1st preferred 

• 2d preferred 

St. Louis & Southwestern. . . . 

t preferred 

Southern Pacific Co 

Southern Railway 

• preferred 



Tennessee Coal & Iron Co — 

Texas St Pacific 

Toledo, St. Louis St Western.. 
• preferred 



Union Pacific...... 

i preferred. 



Wabash R. R 

• preferred 

Western U nion 

Wheeling St Lake Erie. ..... 

• second preferred . . 

Wisconsin Central 

• preferred 



“ Industrial” 

Amalgamated Copper 

American Car St Foundry. . . . 

• pref 

American Co. Oil Co 

American Ice 

American Locomotive 

• preferred 

Am. Smelting St Refining Co. 

• preferred 

American Sugar Ref. Co 

Anaconda Copper Mining — 

Continental Tobacco Co.pref. 
Corn Products 

• preferred 



Distillers securities. . 
General Electric Co. 



International Paper Co. . 

• preferred 

International Power 

National Biscuit 

National Lead Co 

Pressed Steel Car Co 

• preferred 

Republic iron St Steel Co. 

• preferred 

Rubber Goods Mfg. Co... . 

t preferred 



U. 8. Leather Co... 

* preferred. 
IT. 8. Realty St Con. 
U. 8. Rubber Co.... 

* preferred. 

U. S. 8teel 

* pref 



Year 1902. Highest and Lowest in 1908.1 April, 1003. 



High. Low. | 
78% 55 
98 90 

134 88 

49% 37 
170 147 

109% 98% 
250 215 



Highest. 
76%-Feb. 
93%-Feb. 
124%— Jan. 



Lowest. 
10 86%— Apr. 

89 -Apr. 
93 —Apr. 




90 77 

80% 65% 
39 24% 



41% 28 
» 8 % 89 * 



38 % 21 % 
54% 37 



81 

57% 



79 



90 



09%-Jan. 
80%-Feb. 
81 —Jan. 
53%— Jan. 
86 —Jan. 

90%-Feb. 
88 -Feb. 
78 -Feb. 
30 —Jan. 
06 —Jan. 
68%-Mar. 
86%-Jan. 
96 -Feb. 

68%-Mar. 
43%-Feb. 
31%— Jan. 
48 —Jan. 

104% -Jan. 
05%-Feb. 

32%-Feb. 
55%-Feb. 
93 —Jan. 
27%-Feb. 
38% — Feb. 
29%-Feb. 
55% -Feb. 



75% -Mar. 
41%-Jan. 
93 —Jan. 
46%-Fcb. 
11%-Jan. 
31%-Feb. 
05%-F-b. 
52%-Feb. 
90%-Feb. 

1 134%— Jan. 
125% — Feb. 

119 —Jan. 
35 -Mar. 
85%-Jan. 



31%— Apr. 
182%— Apr. 
09%— Apr. 
216 —Apr. 

51%-Apr. 
81%-Apr. 
66 -Apr. 
40% — Apr. 
74 —Apr. 

63% -Apr. 
78 —Apr. 
64%— Apr. 
21% -Apr. 
48 —Apr. 
58%-Apr. 
28%-Apr. 
90 -Apr. 

59%-Jan. 
30 -Apr. 
23%-Apr. 
40%-Mar. 

88%-Apr. 

87%-Apr. 

84 -Apr. 
21 -Apr. 
80%— Apr. 
22%-Apr. 
46 —Apr. 



12 | 60 -Apr. 
19 | 35%-Jan. 
6, 89%-Apr. 
39%-Apr. 
5%-Mar. 
25% —Apr. 
92%— Apr. 
42%— Jan. 
91%— Apr. 
119 —Apr. 
96 —Jan. 



111%-Apr. 
30% —Jan. 
80 -Apr. 



33 27 34% —Jan. 

334 170 204 —Feb. 



38 T 

199 49 

53% 40 
32 15% 

63% 39 



74 63 

15% 10% 
91% 79% 
32 20 

19% 14 
64 49% 

46% 29% 
97% 79 



19%— Jan. 
74%-Feb. 
73 —Jan. 
47%-Feb. 
29%-Feb. 
65%-Jan. 

95 -Feb. 
22%— Feb. 
80%-Feb. 
30 -Feb. 
84%-Feb. 

15%-Feb. 

96 -Feb. 
28% -Jan. 
19%-Feb. 
58 -Feb. 
39%-Feb. 
89%— Jan. 



28 -Apr. 

179 - Apr. 

15 —Apr. 
70%— Apr. 
40 —Apr. 
41%-Apr. 
23 —Apr. 
60 —Mar. 
91%-Apr. 
17% — Apr. 
75%-Apr. 
21%-Jan. 
72%-Jan. 

12 -Mar. 
88%— Jan. 
18%-Apr. 
14 —Apr. 
48 -Apr. 
33%-Apr. 
83 —Apr. 



High. Low. dosing . 
72% 66% 70% 

90 89 “ 

101% 93 

86 31% 

» '» r 

222 215 218 

60 51% 

84% 81% 

70 66 
46 40% 

77% 74 

79% 63% 

82 78 

70% 64% 

» SP 

61 53% 




93% 86% 

91% 87% 

29 24% 

50 42% 

87% 84 

24% 21 

34 30% 

25% 22% 

40 46 



67% 

41% 

92 

43% 

A 

95% 

51% 

95% 

127% 

115% 

116 

84% 

82 

31 



60 

38% 

89% 

39% 

25% 

92% 

46% 

91% 

119 

100 % 

111 % 

31 

80 

28 



17% 

n% 

55 

13 | 45% 
13 26 

6 61% 
29 94% 

13 20 



79 

26% 



10| 14% 



95 

23% 

15% 

51 

36% 

87% 



64 



29% 



194% 179 193% 



15 

70% 

40 

41% 

23 

60 

91% 

17% 

75% 

23% 

77% 

12 

90% 

r 

48 

38% 

83 



16 

70% 

44 

43% 

24% 

60% 

92 

19 



14 

94% 

21 % 

14% 

50 

35% 

85 
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RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS, 



Last Sals, Price and Date and Highest and Lowest Prices and Total. 
Bales tor the Month. 



Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 


Principal 


Amount. 


! InVst 


Last 


Sale. 


April Sales. 




Due. 


, Paid. 


Price. 


Date. 


j High. Low.\ Total. 



Ann Arbor 1st g 4’s. 



.im 



Atch., Top. & S. F. 

Aten Top & Santa Fe gen g 4’s . 1996 



registered 

adjustment, g. 4’s. . . 


..1995 


registered 




stamped 


..1995 


serial debenture 4’s— 


series A 


. 14NJ3 


registered 




series li 


.1904 


registered 




series C 


.1905 


registered 




series D 


.1906 


registered 




series E 


.1907 


registered 




series F 


.1908 


registered 




series G 


. 1909 


registered 




series H 


.1910 


registered 




series 1 


.1911 


registered 




series J 


.1912 


registered 




series K 


.i9i3 


registered 




series L 


.1914 


registered 




Chic. & St. L. 1st 6’s.. 


.1915 



7.000,000 Q J 04 Apr. 29,’03 



138,165,000* A A o 100% Apr. 30,’03 
f a & o 102?* Feb. 11, ’03 






25,616,000 NOV 
NOV 

£6,112,000 MAN 

2,500,000 F A A 

F A A 

2,500,000 F A A 

F a A 

2,500,000 F a A 
F A A 

2.500.000 F a A 

IP £ 

2.500.000 fa a 

F A A 

2.500.000 F a A 

F A A 

2,500,000 F a a 

F A A 

2,500,000 F A A 
F A A 

2,500,000 If A a 

F A A 

2,500,000 F A a 

F A A 

2,500,000 F A A 
F A A 

2.500.000 F A A 
j F A A 

1.500.000 MAS 



01 Apr. 30, ’03 
94% Apr. 15,’02 
91V* Apr. 30, ’03 

97 Aug. 5, TO 



92% Nov. 10, ’02 



Atl. Knox. & Nor. Ky. 1st g. 5s. .1946 I 1,000.000 J A D 114% Oct. 8, ’02 
Atlan.Coast LineR.R.Oo.lstg.4’s.l952 j *n M * s 95 Apr.28,'03 

» registered j 30,281,000 M & s 



Balt. & Ohio prior lien g. 3%s. .1925 * 
f • registered f 

• Hr- 4s 1948 

• g. 4s. registered 

» ten year c. deb. g. 4’s. .1911 

Pitt Jun. & M. div. 1st g. 3%s. 1925 

• registered 

Pitt L. E. & West Va. System 

refunding g4s 1941 ! 

• Southw’ndiv. 1st g.3%s. 1925 

• registered j 

Monongahela River 1st g. g., 5’s 1919 . 
Cen. Ohio. Reorg. 1st c. g. 4%’s, 1930 

Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts, g. g. 5’s.. .1937 
f Alleghany & Wn. 1st g. gtd 4’s. 1998 
J Clearfield & Mali. 1st g. g. 5’s... .1943 
I Rochester & Pittsburg. 1st 6’s. .1921 

l • cons. 1st 8’s 1922 

Buff. & Susq. 1st refundg g. 4’s. .1951 
* registered 

Burlington, Cedar R. & N. 1st 5’s, 1906 

• con. 1st & col. tst5’s... 1934 

• registered 

Ced. Rap la. Falls & Nor. 1st 5’s. 1921 
Minneap’s & 8t. Louis 1st 7’s, g, 1927 

11 



69,798,000 -j 

j 65,963.000 j 
502,000 
[ 11,293,000 



J A J 

|j a j 

A A O 
A AOI 
M A 8' 
M A N 

QFeb 

M A N 
J A -J 
Q J 
|f a a 

MAS 



94% Apr. 30, ’03 
94% Jan. 12, ’03 
101 Apr. 30, ’03 
100% Apr. 21 ,’03 
103 Apr. 18, ’03 
90% Apr. 20, ’03 



30,000,000 

41,990,000 

700.000 
1,018,000 

4.427.000 

2,000,000 

050.000 

1.300.000 

3.920.000 

3,021,000] 



6,500,000 .1 A D 

l t ^ n 



M A 8 
A A O 
J A J 
F A A 
|j A D 
J A J 
J A J 

I 



[ 7,803,( 



,000 



I A A O 

1 |aao 

1,905.000 A A o 
150,000 j A D 



97 Apr. 30,’03 
89% Apr. 30, ’03 
90% July 16,’01 
114% June27,’02 
112 Nov.14,’99 

116% Apr. 29, ’03 

i28 * June 6,’02 
125 Mar. 9, ’03 
125% Jan. 24, ’03 
103 Junel6,’02 



104 Apr. 23, ’03 
121 Apr. 20, ’03 
120% Mar. 16,’03 
118 Jan. 27, ’02 
140 Aug.24,’95 



95 93% 35,000 



100 % 
91 * * 



99% 1,166,000 
89% ’ 179,500 



91% 89% 143,000 



95 


93% 


294,000 


»4% 


92% 


409,000 


101 


99% 


653,000 


100% 


100% 


7,000 


103 


1(H) 


35,000 


90% 


90% 


1,000 


97 


95% 


229,000 


89% 


87% 


338,000 


116% 


115% 


15,000 


•••• 


,,,, 










104 


100% 


16,500 


121 

1 


120 


15,000 
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THE BANKERS 9 MAGAZINE. 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Noth.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



NAM*. Princ^al AmounL 



Last Sale. 



April Sales. 



Canada Southern 1st int. gtd 5’s, 1906 14,000,000 J A j J 04% * 

: SflS nia 6 ^:;:::::::: 19 ! 8 \ «*»*» ISfiiSSl 

Central Branch U. Pac.lst g. 4*8.1948 2,500,000 J A D 03 1 

Cent. R. A Bkg. Co. of Oa. c. g. 5’s, 1967 4,860,000 man 108% j 

Central R’y of Georgia, 1st g. 5’s.l945 I 7 nmnnn r * A * 

. registered $1,000 A*5, 000 f 7,000,000 p k A . 

• con. g. 5*8 1945 ) ia wnMn MAN 108% .*w, w 

. con. g. 5’s. reg.$l,000 & $6,000 f 16 ' 7OO ’ 0QP man 105^ Sept.^,^ 

• 1st. pref. inc. g. &’s,...7!l045 4,000,000 oct 1 77 Apr. 30,103 

. 2d pref. inc. g. 5’s 1945 7,000,000 oct 1 36% Apr. 30/03 

• 3d pref. inc. g. 5’s 1945 4,000,000 oct 1 24 Apr. 25/03 

. Cbat.div.pur.my.g.4’s.l961 1,840,000 J A D 92 Aug.21/02 

• Macon A Nor. Div. 1st 

g. 5’s 1946 840,000 J A j 108% 8ept. 8/02 

• Mid. Ga. A Atl. di v. g 56.1947 418.000 J A J 102 June29/99 

• Mobile div. 1st g. 5’s. . . .1946 1,000,000 J A J 112% Apr. 30/02 

Central of New Jersey, gen. g. 

6’s 1967 I i r QQi qha j J A J 182 i 

• registered t 45,001,000} q j 129 ; 

Am. Dock A lmprovm’t Co. 5’s, 1921 4,967,000 J A J 113% ^ 

• Lehigh A H. R. gen. gtd g. 5’s..l920 1,062,000 j A j .. .. 

Lehigh A W.-B. Coal con. 5’s... 1912 2,691,000 qm 108 j 

. con. extended gtd. 4%’s.l910 12,175,000 qm 101% j 

.N.Y. A Long Branch gen. g. 4*8.1941 1,500,000 mas 

Charleston A 8av. 1st g.T’s 1996 1,500,000 J A J 108%] 

Ches. A Ohio 6’s, g., 8eries A 1908 2,000,000 A A o 111 1 

. Mortgage gold 6’s 1911 2,000,000 A A o 112 j 

• 1st con. g. 5*8 1989 jw, qko f¥¥t man 117% j 

• registered 25,858,000 M k N na , 

• Gen. m. g. 4%’s... 1992 <w qqj iwu mas 104% j 

• registered 84,884,000 M k g 108 , 

Craig Val. 1st g. 5’s 1940 650,000 j A J 112 1 

• (R. A A. d.) 1st c. g. 4’s, 1969 6,000,000 J A J 108 i 

• 2d con. g. 4’s 1969 1,000,000 J A J 97 j 

t Warm S. Val. 1st g.S’s, 1941 400,000 mas 106% ( 

Greenbrier Ry. 1st gtd. 4 r s 1940 2,000,000 man 



45,001,000 1 



|j A J 182 Apr. 30/03 132 



1,062,000 J A J 



2,691,000 

12,175,000 



Ches. A Ohio 6’s, g., 8eries A 1908 

• Mortgage gold 6’s 1911 

• 1st con. g. 5*8 1989 

• registered 

• Gen. m. g. 4%’b 1992 

• registered 

• Craig Val. 1st g. 5’s 1940 

. (R. A A. d.) 1st c. g. 4’a, 1969 

• 2d con. g. 4’s 1969 

• Warm S. Val. 1st g.S’s, 1941 

.Greenbrier Ry. 1st gtd. 4’s 1940 



1,500,000 mas 



2,000,000 

2,000,000 

25.858.000 

84.834.000 

650.000 
6,000,000 
1,000,000 

400.000 

2,000,000 



QM 101% Apr. 30/03 101% 



Mar. 30/08 
Apr. 29/08 
Apr. 24/03 
July 16/01 
Apr. 30/03 
Apr. 18/01 
Nov. 8/02 
Apr. 28/03 
Apr. 21/08 
Oct. 29/02 



Chic. A Alton R. R. s. fund g. 6’s.l903 1,671,000 man 101% Mar. 18/0 

J • refunding g. 3’s 1949 I « Q Wnm ▲ A o 81% Apr. 29/0 

{ • * registered i <W,WD,WW ▲ a o 



Chic. A Alton Ry 1st lien g. 3%'s.l950 l J * J 76% Apr. 30/03 77 

. registered I \ 22 ' U00 ’ 0(X) j a j 83% Apr. 16/02 . . 



Chicago, Burl. A Quincy con. 7’s.l908 

* Chic. A Iowa div. 5’s 1905 

* Denver div. 4’s 1922 

* Illinois div. 3%s 1949 

* registered 

* (Iowa div.) sink, fd 5's, 1919 

* 4’s 1919 

* N ebraska extensi’ n 4’s, 1927 

* registered 

* Southwestern div. 4’s..l921 

* 4’s Joint bonds 1921 

* • registered 

* 5’s, debent u res 1913 

. Han. A St. Jos.con.6’s 1911 



Chicago A E. 111. 1st s. Td c’y. 6’s. 1907 
( * small bonds. 

• 1st con. 6’s, gold 1934 

• gen. con. 1st 5’s 1937 

Chicago A fnd. Coai ist 5’s ! ! ! !i936 



. Coal 1st 5’s . . . .1906 



21,699,000 j A J 

2.820.000 r A A 

5.126.000 F A A 

[ 87.096,000 J * J 

2.505.000 A AO 

8.222.000 A A o 

f 25,900.000 

2.750.000 MAS 
1 215,156,000 J/J 

9.000. 000 MAN 

8.000. 000 MAS 

f 2.989.000 ]j Jg 

2.653.000 I a A o 
1 13,643,000 1 

4.686.000 I j A J 



102% Apr. 29/03 
104% Apr. 11,19’ 
100 Apr. 29.’08 
95% Apr. 29/08 

ii4%Aug. "6/02 
101% Apr. 30/03 
108% Apr. 29/03 
112% Apr. 17/01 
100 Mar. 20, *02 
93% Apr. 30/08 
91 Apr. 21/03 
107% Apr. 24, ’03 
114% Apr. 29/03 

110% Apr. 29/03 
112 Apr. 2/96 
136% Feb. 27/03 
119 Apr. 30/08 
119% Apr. 13/08 
120% Feb. 5/08 



Price 


Date. 


High. 


Low. 


Total. 


104)4 

1061? 


Apr. 30/03 
Apr. 28/08 


I'M 


100% 

105% 


179,000 

18,000 


104% 


Mar. 30/03 




.... 




93 


Feb. 17/08 








10854 


Apr. 18/03 


108% 


107% 


14,000 


122X 


Jan. 5/03 




.... 




108% 

105% 


Apr. 29/08 
Sept.18,’01 


108% 


106* * 


176,000 


77 


Apr. 30, '03 


77** 


*75* 


110,000 


36% 


Apr. 30/03 


37 


34 


167,000 


24 


Apr. 25/03 


25 


24 


48,000 



132 


129% 


86,000 


129 


J2gu 


43,000 


113)4 




4,000 


108*' 


ioT 


1,000 


101H 


101 


13,000 


112 


111% 


4,000 


117% 


116% 


20,000 


104% 


102% 


280,000 


108** 


102* * 


13,000 


97 


98 


22,000 


mi 


80 * 


127,000 


77 


74 


379,000 


102)4 


102 


43,000 




100* 


2,000 


(U&Z 


24,000 


102” 


101% 


24,000 


108)4 


107% 


11,000 


a 


90% 

90 


1,208,666 

41,000 


107% 

114% 


106% 


9,000 


113 


24,000 


110% 


110% 


17,000 








119** 


a 


888,000 


119% 


60,000 



Chicago, Indianapolis A Louisville. 

( * refunding g. 6’s 1947 

-j * ref. g. 5’s 1947 

! Louisv. N. Alb. A Chic. 1st 6’s. .1910 



4.700.000 j A J 128% Apr. 21/03 129 — 

4.142.000 jj A J 110% Apr. 23/08 110% 110 

8,000,000 AJ 110% Apr. 13/03 110% 110 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date ; highes and lowest prioes and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
f Chicago Mil. & St. Paul con. 7’s, 1905 

terminal g. 5’s 1914 

gen. g. 4*8. series A 1989 

registered 

gen. g. 3%’s, series B.1989 

registered 

Chic. & Lake Sup. 5’s, 1921 
Chic. A M. R. div. 5’s, 1926 
Chic. & Pac. div. 6’s, 1910 
1st Chic. & P. W. g. 5’s,1921 
Dakota & Gt. S.g. 5’s.l916 
Far. & So.g. 6’s assu...l924 
1st H’st & Dk. div. 7’s, 1910 

1st 5’s 1910 

1st 7’$, Iowa & D, ex, 1908 
1st ft’s. La. C. & Da v... 1919 
Mineral Point div. ft’s, 1910 
1st So. Min. div. 6’s.... 1910 
1st 6’s, Southw’n div., 1909 
W is. & Min. div.g.ft’s.1921 
Mil. & N. 1st M.L. 6’s. 1910 

l • 1st con. 6’s 1913 

Chic. & Northwestern con. 7’s. . .1915 



Amount. 



Int'st 
| paid. | 



Last Sale. 



April Sales. 



I Price. Date. [High. Low. j Total . 



-- 



2.136.000 J A J 

4.748.000 J A J 
23,6:6,000 J & J 
I Q J 

2.500.000 j * 3 

1.380.000 ; J 

3.083.000 J 

3.000. 000 J 
25,340,000 J 

2,856,030 I J 

1.250.000 J 
5, 680, UK) J 

990,UX) J 

1.132.000 I J 

2.500.000 J 

2.840.000 J 

7.432.000 ( J 

4.000. 0U) J 



116% Apr. 29, ’03 116% 
118% Apr. 20/03 | 118% 
113% Mar. 26/03 , .... 
117% Apr. 25, *03 I 117* 
111% Mar. 17/03 .... 

137% July 18/98 I .... 
119% Mar. 23/03 .... 



m 



194% Oct. 21,’02 

Ill Apr. 29, *03 i 111 111 

109 Apr. 29/03 , 110% 109 

111 Dec. 8, ’02 I 

104% Jan. 29, ’02 

& J 
& j 
A J 
A J 
A J 
A J 
A J 
A J 

* J I 107$ Aug.28/02 
A J 183 Feb. 28, ’03 
A J 114 Apr. 7, ’03 
109 Oct, 3,’02 
113 Apr. 29, ’03 
112% Apr. 29, ’03 
116% Feb. 2ft, ’03 



5.000 

4.000 



1,000 

4,000 



116 i 17,000 



A j 
A J 
A J 
A J 



114 114 



113 

H2% 



113% 

112 % 



4.756.000 J 

2.155.000 J A D i 117 Mar. 19/02 

6.092.000 J A d 118% Apr. 80/03 I 118% 118 

12.832.000 QF 132% Apr. 28,*08 132% 131% 

extension 4’s 1886-1926 fa 15 101 Mar. 16/03 

registered f fa 15 106% Oct. 9/02 

gen. g. 3%’s 1987 t 21) 538 nm M&s 99 Apr. 27/03 

registered f q f 103 Nov.19/98 

sinking fund 6’s..l879-1929 ( * 7fa «... A a o 115% July 22/02 

registered f °’ <iW,uuu a a o ill Oct. 18,19’ 

sinking fund 5s’.. 1879-1929 ( a >«7 (Wl n a A o 106 Apr. 1/03 106 106 

registered f 

deben. 5 s. ....... ...... 1900 1 o/vi nim 

registered f o,9U),JU) 

deben. 5’s 1921 i inumiYm 

registered f 



sinking f’d deben. 5’s.l933 I 0 nm. man 

registered f 9,800, 0U) 1 M 

Des Moines & Minn. 1st 7’s 1907 

Milwaukee & Madison 1st 6’s. ..1905 

Northern Illinois 1st ft’s 1910 

Ottumwa C. F. & St, P. 1st ft’s.. 1909 

Winona & St. Peters 2d 7's 1907 

Mil., L. Shore &. We’n 1st g. 6’s. 1921 

* ext, & impt. s.f’d g. ft’sl929 

* Ashland div. 1st g. 6’s 1925 

* Michigan di v. 1st g.6’s. 1924 l,28lj)00 

* con. deb. 5’s 1907 436,000 

* incomes 1911 500*000 



A A o 106 Apr. 1/03 
A A o I 106% Mar. 30/03 
man loft Mar. 27/03 
man 105% Dec. 23/02 
A A o 109% Apr. 10/03 
A A ol 114 Oct. 23/01 
116% Apr. 16/03 
A N | 123 May 28/01 
600,000 f a a 127 Apr. 8/84 
l,60O,0U) mas 106 Nov. 5/02 

1.500.000 I M A 8 I 108 Oct. 9/02 

1 .600.000 mas 1 107 Oct. 28/01 
1,592,U)0 M A N llft% Apr. 30/03 



109% 

110% 



108 

115% 



115% 115% 



' , v v T’x2 v 1 “ ^ Apr. ua i.nt>4 1 fsm 

4,148,000 F A A 110% Apr. 13/03 1 119% 119% 
1,0U>,0U) mas 142% Feb. 10/02 



[ 12,500,000 

1 

1,473,000 

1,473,000 



MAN 

.TAJ 
J A ,J 
J A J 
J A J 

M A N 
MAN 



•Chic., Rock Is. & Pac. 6's coup.. .1917 

registered 1917 

gen. g. 4’s 1988 » in *», 

registered \ <0,581,000 

coll, trust serial 4’s 

series A 1903 

B 1904 

C 1905 

D 1906 1,473, UK) 

E 1907 1,473,000 

F 1908 1,473,UK) 

G 1909 1,473,UK) 

H 1910 1.473,000 

1 1911 1,473,000 

J 1912 1,473,000 man 

K 1913 1.473,000 MAN 

E 1914 1.473,000 

M 1915 1,473,000 

N 1916 1,473,000 

O 1917 1,473,000 

I* 1918 I 1,473,000 



139% Jan. 10/02 , 
107% Feb. 21/01 
114% Sept. 17, ’02 | 

127 Mar. 2/03 
125% Mar. 12/03 I 
1U) Apr. 30/08 
107 Jan. 16/03 



Dec. 6/02 



106 106 



1,473,000 man! 1U)% July 2/02 I 



M A N 
MAN 
MAN 
MAN 
MAN 
MAN 



Rock Is. & Pac. R.R. 4's. .2U)2 I I 

...-.j ! > 



■* * ’• w i». »v. t f an 1 kr nrui a* 

registered | f ®®,155,000 M 



Chic. 



Des Moines & Ft. Dodge 1st 4’s.l90ft 

1st 2%'s 1905 

extension 4 t ! 

Keokuk & Des M. 1st k’s. .192:1 I 
• small bond.. ....1923 i 



M A N 
M A N 
MAN 
M A N I 
MAN 



99% June30,’02 



99% July 10/02 
99% June28/02 



MAN 86% Apr. 30/03 86% &4% 

m A n 88 % Jan. 7/03 

1.200, UK) .1 a J 98% Feb. 26/03 

1.200. UK) j A J 93 Jan. 28/03 

672.0U) j a J , 94% Jan. 9/03 

2,750,000 A A o 100 Apr. 28/03 | 100 100 

a A o 107 Oct. 1/01 . . . 



4,000 

‘ *42, OIK) 
5l,0U) 



4, UK) 

12,000 



8,000 



5,000 



2,000 

* 8,666 



7.000 

2.000 

3.000 



100,000 



701,000 



14,500 
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InVet 


Last 


Sale. ; 


April Sales. 


Paid. 


Price. 


Date. 


High. Lotc.| Total . 

1 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 



Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



€hlc.,8t.P., Minn.&Oma.oon.6*s.l980 
f t con.6*s reduced to 844 , sA930 

J Chic.. St. Paul & Minn. 1st 6*s. .1918 
1 North Wisconsin let mort. 6’s.. 1900 
l St. Paul* Sioux City 1st 6*s.... 1919 

Chic., Term. Trans. 3* R. g. 4*s. .1947 

Chic. A Wn. lnd. gen’l g. 6's 1988 

Chic. A West Michigan R’y 6’ s. ..1921 
Choc., Oklahoma A Glf.gen.g. 5s .1919 
• con. g. 5’s 1958 

Oin.. Ham. A Day. con. s*k. f*d 7*8.1905 

4 . 2dg.444’s 1907 

1 Cin., Day. A Ir’n 1st gt. dg. 5*s..l941 



14.605.000 jed 13896 Mar. 17,*03 j 

2,000,000 jfcD I 

1.907.000 M a n 137 Apr. 3,*08 187 137 

701.000 J a J 13744 Sept .23, *02 ... . .... 

8,070!000 a a o 12344 Apr. 7, ’03 ( 12344 12844 

18.635.000 J a J 8444 Apr. 30, *08 &94 

9.868.000 QM 11844 Apr.80,*03| U344 11346 

6.758.000 J A D 109 Apr.28,’02 i 

5.500.000 J a J 109 Mar. 10, *03 

5.068.000 MAN 

927.000 A a o H144 Dec. 9,*01 , 

2,000,000 J a J 113 Oct. 10,19* 

8.500.000 man 115 Jan. 30,'03 



Clev.,Cin.,Chic. A St.L. gen.g. 4*s..l993 

• do Cairo div. 1st g.4*s..l989 
Cin., Wab. A Mich. div. 1st g. 4*8.1991 
St. Louis div. 1st col. trust g.4*s.l990 

• registered 

Bp’gfield A Col. div. 1st g. 4*s. ..1940 



White W. Val. div. 1st g. 4*s. . . .1940 
Cin.,Ind„ St. L. A Chic. 1st g.4*s.l986 

• registered 

• oon. 6*s 1920 

‘ Cin.,8*duskyAClev.con.l8t g.5’sl928 

Clev., C., C. A lnd. con. 7’s 1914 

. sink, fund 7*s 1914 

t gen. consol 6's 1984 

• registered 

Ind. Bloom. A West. 1st pfd 4*8.1940 
Ohio. lnd. A W., 1st pfd. 5*8. . . .1988 
Peoria A Eastern 1st con. 4’s. ..1940 

• income 4*s 1990 

Clev.,Lorain A Wheel’ g oon Jst 5*sl968 
Clev., A Mahoning Vw. gold 5*s. .1938 

• registered 

Col. Midld Ry. 1st g. 4’s. 1947 

Colorado A Southern 1st g. 4*s. . .1920 
Conn., Passumpsio Hiv’s 1st g. 4*8.1943 

Delaware, Lack. A W. mtge 7*s. .1907 
'Morris A Essex 1st m 7*s 1914 

• lstc. gtd 7*s 1915 

• registered 

• 1st ref und.gtd.g.346*8.2000 
N. Y., Lack. A West*n. 1st 6’s... 1921 

• const. 6*s 1923 

t ter ml. imp. 4*8 1983 

Syracuse, Bing. A N. Y. 1st 7’8..1906 
. WarrenRd. 1st rfdg.gtd g.844’s.2000 

Delaware A Hudson Canal. 

• 1st Penn. Div. c. 7*8. . . 1917 

. reg 1917 

Albany A Susa. 1st c. g. 7*8 1906 

• registered 

. 6’s 1906 

• registered 

Bens. A Saratoga 1st c. 7*s 1921 

• 1st r 7*8 1921 

Denver A Rio 0. 1st con. g. 4*s.. .1986 

• oon. g. 444*8 1936 

• impt. m. g. 5’s 1928 

Denv. A Southern Ry g. s. fg. 5*8.1929 
Des Moines Union Ry 1st g. 5*s. .1917 
Detroit A Mack. 1st lien g. 4s. 1996 

. g.4s 1995 

Detroit Southern lstg. 4*s 1961 

• Ohio South, a! v.lstg.4*s. 1941 
Duluth A Iron Range 1st 5*s 1937 

• registered 

• Ml m 6s 1916 

Duluth So. Shore A At. gold 5’s. .1937 
Elgin Joliet A Eastern 1st g 5*s. .1941 



17.667.000 JftD 10044 Apr. 29, *03 

5.000. 000 J a J 10144 Oct. 8, *02 

4.000. 000 j a J 100 Jan. 8, *03 

l q nrm 102^ Apr. 17, *03 

\ ®«760,000 m a n 108 0ct 10 ^q2 

1.085.000 m a 8 102 Dec. 9,’G2 

650.000 J a J 83 Nov. 22, *99 

I 7 ooi; rw) n v 108 Mar. 13, *03 

\ 7,686,000 Q F 95 Nov.15,*94 

668.000 MaN 10744 June 30, *98 

2.571.000 J a J 115 Nov. 3, *01 

f 3,991,000 1 J J £ ll^Nov‘.19,*M 

[3^05,000] jij 188 Apr - 24 * , ° 8 

981,500 A a o ioiHNov.'wV’oi 

500.000 Q J 

8.108.000 A a o 9744 Apr. 80, *03 

4.000. 000 a 7444 Apr. 30, *03 

5.000. 000 A a o 114 Dec. 19,*02 
[ 2,906,000* J Q V 12744 Jan. 25, *02 

8.946.000 J a J ’77' ’ Apr. 28,*6H 

18.650.000 Fa A 89% Apr. 30,*08 



8.067.000 

5.000. 000 

[ 12451,000 

7.000. 000 

12,000,000 

5.000. 000 

5.000. 000 

1.966.000 

905.000 

[ 5,000,000] 

[ 3,000,000] 

[ 7 , 000 , 000 ] 

[ 2 , 000 , 000 ] 

33,450,000 

6.382.000 
8,11)3,500 

4.923.000 

628.000 
900,000 

1.250.000 

2 . 866.000 

4.266.000 

[ 6,734,000] 

2 . 000 . 000 

4,000,000 I 

8.500.000 1 



M A 8 118 Mar. 4,*0 



J a d 140 
J a d 



A A o 122 
A a o 106 
A A O ! 1091 
MAN 143* 
m a k i47j 



8.946.000 J A J 77 Apr.28,’03 

8.650.000 F A A 8994 Apr.30,*08 

1.900.000 AAO 102 Dec. 27, *98 



A A o 11394 Feb. 18,*02 
F a a 102 Feb. 2, *08 



10044 9994 

10294 io&i 




43.000 

13.000 


182*’ 182* 










1,000 


§8 ^4 




88,000 

119,000 


78** 7644 
8994 88 






'5^000 

254,000 


132*' 182’ 
13844 18344 


1,666 

4,000 


18146 18046 
115 116 

103 108 




III 



M A 8 187 Mar. 20, *03 
M A s 149 Aug. 5, *01 
AAO 11144 Feb. 27, *08 
a a o 122 June 6. *99 
A a o 106 Oct. 7, *02 



» Nov. 16, *01 
Nov.l0,*02 
Junel8,*01 



9944 Apr. 30,*03 
IO594 Apr. 16,*08 
10744 Apr.28,*03 
78 Mar. 3, *03 
111 Feb. 28,*01 
10244 Oct. 16, *01 
9344 Apr. 13,*08 
84 Jan. 8, *03 
9196 Feb. 28, *08 
10946 Apr. 1,*03 
10144 July 23,*89 

113 * * Mar*. 26, *08 
11244 Mar. 4, *03 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Notr. — T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



• 2d extended g. 5’s 1919 

■ 3d extended g. 4*6’s. . . 1923 

• 4th extended g. 5’s — 1920 

• 5th extended g. 4’s — 1928 

• 1st cons, gold 7’s 1920 

• 1st cons, fund g. 7’s — 1920 
Erie R.R. 1st cou.g-4s prior bds.1996 

• registered 

• 1st con. gen. lien g. 48.1996 

• registered 

• Penn. coi. trust g. 4’s.l951 

Buffalo, N. Y. Erie 1st 7’s 1916 

Buffalo & Southwestern g. 6’s..l908 

• small 

Chicago & Erie 1st gold 5’s 1982 

Jefferson R. R. 1st gtd g. 5’s....l909 

Long Dock consol, g. 6’s 1935 

N. Y . L. E. & W. Coal & It. R. Co. 

1st gtd. currency 6’s 1922 

N. V., L. E. & W. Dock & Imp. 

Co. 1st currency 6 ’b 1913 

N. Y. & Green w’d Lake gt g5’s..l$46 

• small 

Midland It. of N. J. 1st g. 6’s. . .1910 
N.Y., Sus.&W. 1st refdg. g. 5’s..l937 

. 2d g. 4*6’s 1987 

• gen. g. 5’s 

• term. 1st g. 5’s 1943 

• registered $5,000 each 

Wilkesb. & East. 1st gtd g. 5’s. .1942 

Evans. & Terre Haute 1st con. 6’s. 1921 

• 1st Gene nil g 5’s. 1942 

• Mount Vernon 1st 6's. ..1923 

• Sul. Co. Bch. 1st g 5’s.. .19510 



• 1st land grant ex. g 5’s..l930 

« 1st con. g 5’s 1943 

Ft. Smith U’n Dep.Co. 1st g4%’sJ94l 
Ft. Worth & D. C. ctfs.dep.lst fi’s. .1921 
Ft. Worth & Rio Grande 1st g 5’s. 1928 
Galveston H. & H. of 1882 Ist5e..l913 

Geo. & Ala. 1st con. g 5s 1945 

Ga. Car. & N. Ry. 1st gtd. g. 5’s. .1927 
Gulf & Ship I si. 1st refg.&ter.5’s. .1952 

* registered 

Hock. Val. Ry. 1st con. g. 4*6’s. . . 

j • registered 

1 Col. Hock’s Val. 1st ext. g. 4’s.l848 

Illinois Central, 1st g. 4’s 1951 

registered 

1st gold 3*6’s 1951 

registered 

1st g 3s sterl. £500,000..1951 

registered 

total outstg $13,950,000 

coll at. trust gold 4’s. .1952 

regist’d 

col. t.g.4sL.N.O.&Tex. 1953 
registered 



registered 

Lou isvillediv.g.3*6’s. 1953 

registered 

Middle div. rcg. 5’s. . .1921 

St. Louis div. g. 3’s 1951 

registered 

g. 3*6’s 1951 

registered 

Sp’gtleld div lstg 3*6’s,195l 

registered 

West’n Line 1st g. 4’s, 1951 
registered 



Amount. 


InVst 

Paid. 


2,482,000 


MAN 


2,149,000 


MAS 


4,618,000 


M A S 


2,920,000 


A A O 


709,500 


J A D 


16,890,000 


M A Bl 


3,699,500 


MAS 


| 34,000,000 . 


j JAJ 
| JAJ 


!• 34,885,000 1 


j JAJ 
( JAJ 


1 32,000,000 


F A A 


2,380,000 1 


J A D 


j- 1,500,000 


i «I*J 

j JAJ 


12,000,00*) 


MAN 


2,800,000 


A A O 1 


7,500,000 


A A O 


j- 1,100,000 


-]man 


}■ 3,396,000 


] JAJ 


[ 1,453,000 


]man 


3,500,000 


A A O 


3,750,000 


J A J 


453,000 


FA A 


2,546,000 


F A A 


J - 2,000,000] 


M A N 
MAN 


3,000,000 


J A D 


3,000,000 


JAJ 


2,223,000 


A A O 


375,000 


A A O 


450,000 


A A O 


1,591,000 


JAJ 


3,000,000 


|J A J 


428,000 


J A J | 


4,370,0(X) 


JAJ 


1 . 000,000 


lj A J I 


8.176.000 

2.863.000 


|j A J 


2,000,000 


A A O 1 


2,922.000 


J A J 


5.360,000 


' J A J 1 


[ 2,931,000 


J * J 

J A Ji 


[ 11,397,000 


J A J 
J A J 1 


1,401,000 


A A O 


[ 1.500,000 


1 JAJ 
) JAJ 


j- 2,499,000 


1 J JAJ 
) JAJ 


| 2,500,000 


MAS 1 
| M A S i 


[ 15,000,000 


A A O 
A A O 


[ 24,679,000 


M A N 
M A S 


' j- 3,000,000 


J A D 
J A I> 


l j- 14,320,000 


J A J 
J A J 1 


600,000 


F A A 


[ 4,939,000 


.TAJ 
lj A J 1 


j- 6,321,0C0 


J A J 
|J A J 


2,000,000 


J A J 
J A J 


\ 5,425,000 


1 F A A i 
! F A A 


1 470,000 


'j A D 1 



Last Sale. 



April Sales. 



116*6 Dec. 23, ’02 
119*4 June 6, ’02 
116*6 Apr. 16, ’02 
117 Dec. 19, ’02 
109*4 Jan. 16, ’02 
134*6 Apr. 20, ’03 
132*4 Apr. 1,’03 
9 HU Apr. 30, ’03 
98 Jan. 2, ’03 
86 Apr. 30, ’03 

91% Apr. 29, ’Oil 
129 Mar. 18,’03 



120 Apr. 7, ’03 
106 Aug. 5, ’02 
130 Apr. 14,’03 

113% Dec. 17,’02 
118*6 Apr. 23, ’02 
109 Oct. 27,’98 

112*6 Mar. 6,’03 
112*| Apr. 30, ’(« 
9794 Apr. 16,’03 
106 Mar. 23,’03 
115 Jan. 17, ’03 

1 i2 ' Apr.’ 2,’ 03 



122 

103 

112 

95 

115 

100 



Apr. 28, ’03 
Apr. 28, ’03 
June 2, ’02 
Sept.15,’91 
May 28, ’02 
Sept. 6,’99 



106*6 

ia5 

110 

84*6 

103 



106*4 



Feb. 26, ’02 
Mar. 11. ’98 
Apr. 30. ’03 
Apr. 30, ’03 
Apr. 20, ’03 
Apr. 21/03 
Mur. 31. ’03 
Mur. 9, ’03 



110*6 

85 

103*6 

109 



107 

84 

100*6 

109 



105*6 



92*6 July 18/96 



113 Apr. 
102 Oct. 
102*4 Apr. 
10496 May 
106*6 Mar. 

123 May 
95 Apr. 
88*6 Dec. 

Deo. 
87*6 May 
101*4 Jan. 
98*4 Oct. 
101 *6 Sept. 
100 Nov. 

124 Dec. 
10896 Mar. 
101*6 Jan. 
124 May 



24/03 
4/01 
20/03 
20/02 
7, ’03 
24/99 
14/03 
8/99 
21/99 
24/02 
31,19’ 
3/02 
10/95 
. 7,19’ 
11/99 
14/03 
31.19’ 
16/01 



113*6 

16194 

113 

102*4 



113*6 

10194 

113 

102*4 



95 95 



High. 


Low.' 


Total. 


134*6 

132*4 


lit 


11,000 

6,000 


98* 6 


97 


1 5S,( >00 


86 


83% 


389,000 


9196 


88** 


115,000 


120*" 


120** 


7,000 


131 


1*30*’ 


4,000 


112*4 


109 * 


7,000 


9794 


9794 


1,000 


112** 


112* 


1,000 


122 


122 


3,000 


103 


103 


10,000 



72,0' 1 0 
23,0i '0 

7.000 

1.000 



43.000 

3,000 
' ii’,666 

10.000 

2,66b 

‘2,666 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Non. — The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



NAM. 



Principal 

Due. 



Oarbond’e & Shawt’n 1st g. 4*8, 1882 
Chic., St. L. & N. O. gold 6*8. . . .1861 

» gold 5’s, registered. 

. g.8*4V. 1861 

• registered. 

• Mempta. div. 1st g. 4’s, 1861 

• registered................. 

fit. Louis South. 1st gtd. g.4’s, 1881 

Ind„ Dec. A West. 1st g. 6’s 1886 

• 1st gtd. g. 5*8 1885 

Indiana, U I inois A Iowa 1st g.4*s. . 1960 
Internet. A Gt. N’n 1st. 6’s, gold. 1919 

. 2d g.5’s 1908 

. 8dg.4’s 1921 

Iowa Central 1st gold 5*s 1988 

• refunding g. 4’s . . .1951 

Kansas C. A M. R. A B. Co. 1st 

gfdg.5'8 1829 

Kansas City Southern 1st g. 3’s. .1860 

• registered 



Amount . 



Lake Brie A Western 1st g. 5’s. . .1887 

J • 2d mtge. g. 5’s 1941 

1 Northern Ohio 1st gtd g 5*s — 1946 
Lehigh Val. (Pa.) coll. g. 6’s 1997 

• registered 

Lehigh Val. N. Y. 1st m. g. 4*4’s.l940 

• registered 

Lehigh Val. Ter. B. 1st gtd g. 5*8.1941 

• registered 

Lehigh V. Coal Co. 1st gtd g. 5*8.1983 

• registered 1888 

Lehigh A N. Y., 1st gtd g. 4’s 1946 

• registered 

J Elm.,Cort. A N.lst g.lst pfd 6’s 1914 
1 . . g. gtd 6’s 1914 



Long Island 1st cons. 5’s 1881 

• 1st con. g. 4’s 1881 

Long Island gen. m. 4’s 1888 

• Perry 1st g. 4*4’s 1822 

• g. 4*s 1982 

• unified g. 4’s 1949 

• deb.g.5’8 1884 

Brooklyn A Montauk 1st 6’s 1911 

. 1st 5’s 1911 

N. Y. B’kln A M. B.lst c. g. 5’s, ..1886 
N. Y. A Rockjy Beach 1st g. 6’s, 1927 
Long Is). B. fi. Nor. Shore Branch 
1st Con. gold garn’t’d 5’s, 1882 

Louis. A Nash. gen. g. 6’s 1880 

. gold 5’s 1887 

• U nifled gold 4’s. 1940 

• registered 1940 

• collateral trust g. 6’s, 1981 

• E., Hend. AN. Ist6’s. .1910 

• L. Cin.ALex.g. 4*4’s. . . 1981 

r N.O.& Mobile lstg.0*s..li@> 

. 2dg. 6’s 1980 

• Pensacola div. g. 6’s.. .1920 

• St. Louis div. lstg. 6*8.1921 

. 2d g. 8*8 1880 

• H.B’ge 1st sk’fd. gc 3.1981 

• Ken. Cent. g. 4’s. 1867 

• L.A N. A Mod. A Montg 

1st. g. 4Hs 1945 

. South. Mon. joint 4’s.l952 

• registered 

. N. Fla. A S. 1st g. g. 5’s, 1887 

• Pen. A At. 1st g. g, 6*8,1921 

• S. AN. A.oon. gtd.g.5’s.l986 

• So. A N. Ala. si’fd.g.66.1910 

Lo. A Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4’s.l945 
Manhattan Bailway Con. 4’s 1990 

* registered 



Last Salk. 



Int’sl I 

Paid - Price. Date. 



241.000 

16.565.000 

1.352.000 

8.500.000 

538.000 

1.824.000 

988.000 
4^50,000 
10,742,000 

9.842.000 

2.730.000 

7.650.000 

2,000,000 



3,000,000 ; A ft o 
80,000,000 £2 



7.250.000 

3.626.000 

2.500.000 

8,000,000 

15.000. 000 

10 . 000 . 000 

10,280,000 

2,000,000 

750,000 

1^50,000 



3.610.000 

1.121.000 

3.000. 000 

1.500.000 
826,000 

6.860.000 

1.185.000 
260,000 

750.000 

1.601.000 

888.000 

1.425.000 

8.911.000 

1.764.000 

29.677.000 

5.129.000 

1.785.000 
8^58,000 

5 . 000 . 000 
1,000,000 

580,000 

3,50o,o<» 

3.000. 000 

1.621.000 

6.742.000 

4.000. 000 

11.683.000 

2.096.000 

2.550.000 

8.678.000 

1.842.000 

8.000. 000 

28.065.000 



J A J 
J A J 

A A O] 
MAN 
MAN] 
J JAJ 
| JAJ 
A A Ol 
A A O 
JAJ 
JAJ 
f MAS 
I MAS 
A A O 
A A O 



Q J 
Q J 
J A D| 
mas] 
J A D 
MAS] 
J A D 
MAS 
MAS 
A AO 
MAS 

QJAN 

J A D 

MAN 

JAJ 

JAJ 

MAN 

J A D 

M AN 

JAJ 

JAJ 

MAS 

MAS 

MAS 

M A 

JAJ 

MAS 

JAJ 
Q Jan 
F A A 
FA A 
F A A 
A A O 
MAS 
A A Ol 
A A O 



106 Jan. 22,19’ 

125*6 Jan. 12, *03 

Nov.18,’01 

Apr.lL,*02 
AugJ7,*99 
Jan. 28, *03 
Feb. 24, *99 
... Mar. 8, *02 
107*4 Mar. 28, *03 
107*4 Dec. 18,*01 
98*4 Mar. 19,*03 
122*4 Apr. 28, ’03 
96*4 Apr. 29, *03 
74*4 Feb. 20, *03 
liag Apr. 80, *08 t 114 
91*4 Apr. 27, *03 , 92 



Apbil Salks. 



High. Loir. | Total. 



70 Apr. 27, *08 
63*4 Oct. 16,19’ 

1*0 Apr. 18,*G3 
113*4 Mar. 14, *03 
111 Apr. 13, *03 
110 Feb. 3, *02 



107*4 Apr. 29, *03 
109*4 Junel8,*02 
117*4 Dec. 1,*02 
100*4 Oct. 18, *99 
106*4 Sept. 8, *01 



93*4 Apr. 29, *08 
i<W*‘*Mar.i& ; W 



118 Jan. 22, *03 

101 Nov. 26, *99 

102 Apr. 24, *03 
102 Apr. 20, *08 
102*4 May 6.V7 

97% Apr. 7, *08 

111 Jan. 22,’Q2 

i05*4 Mar. 8,‘*03 

112 Mar. 10, *02 
112*4 Jan. 10, *02 

112*4 Apr. 9, *02 

116*4 Apr. 80, *03 
112 Apr. 27, ’08 
101 Apr. 28, *08 
88 Feb. 27, *98 
112 Apr. 21, *08 
111V4 Mar. 13,*03 
106*4 Jan. 80, *03 
128 Apr. 27, *03 
124% Apr. 16, *02 
116*1 Mar. 22, ’02 
125*4 Aug.12,’02 
75 June20,’02 

i00* ’ Apr. ‘eV’OB 

110*4 Mar. 20, *02 
91 Apr. 28,’08 



118 Mar. 80, *08 
111*4 Mar. 2, *03 
115 Dec. 5, *01 
110 Mar. 28, TO 
100 Mar. 19, *01 
101*4 Apr. 25, *08 
108% Dec. 17,’02 



122 

96*4 

112 * 

91 



•• • • 
70 


67% 


867,000 


120 


119*4 


21,000 


llT~ 


111 


6,000 


107*4 


107*4 


7,000 




•••• 




~ 


~ 




93*4 


93*4 


1,000 


•••• 


.... 










102** 

102 


101*4 

102 


7,666 

2,000 


98" 


97% 


8,000 










.... 





116*4 

112 

100*4 


116*4 

112 

100 


16,000 

1,000 

157,000 


112*’ 


1*12* 


iiooo 


lie** 


ii»* 


2,000 




.... 




i rid” 


100* 


18,000 


91**’ 


*90* 


180,000 


ioi*4 


ibi*‘ 


216,000 



4.000 
87,000 

vim 

9.000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS. — Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Nora.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. Principal 
Due. 



Metropolitan Elevated 1st 0’s. . . . 1908 



Amount. 



10,818.000 



. . Last Sale. 

Int'st 

Paid. pn ce 

J A J 110 Apr. 29, ’03 



Manitoba Swn. Coloniza’n g.5’s, 1934 



Mexican Central. 

• con. mtge. 4’s 1911 

• 1st con. me. 3’s 1939 

- 2d 3’s 1939 

• equip. Sc collat.g. 5*9. ...1917 

• 2d series g. 5’s 1919 

• col. trust g.4*4'slst se ofl907 
Mexican Internat’l 1st con g. 4*8,1977 

• stamped gtd 

Mexican Northern 1st g. 0’s 1910 

• registered 



2,544,000 J a d 



05.043.000 J a J 

20.511.000 JULY 

11.724.000 JULY 

050.000 A a O 

705.000 A a o 
10,000,000 ; F a a 

3.302.000 Mas 

3.021.000 ! 

1.083.000 j J [J 



Minneapolis A St. Louis 1st g. 7’s.l927 

• Iowa ext. 1st g. 7*s 1909 

• Pacific ext. 1st g. 0’s 1921 

• Southw. ext. 1st g. 7’s.. .1910 

• 1st con. g. 6’s 1934 

• 1st & refunding g. 4’s.. .1949 
Minneapolis & Pacific 1st m. 5’s. .19:10 

• stamped 4’s pay. of int. gtd. 
Minn., S. S. M. A Atlan. 1st g. 4*s.l92rt 

• stamped pay. of int. gtd. 
Minn.. S. P. & 8. S. M., 1st o. g. 4’s. 1938 

• stamped pay. of int. gtd. 



950,000 | J a D 

l,oi5,ouo j a d 

1.882.000 J a A 

030.0(H) j a D 

5,000,000 m a n 

7.600.000 Mas 

[ 3,208,000 1 j a J 

} 8,280,000 J a J 

[ 21,949,000 j a j 



79 Apr. 30, *03 
20% Apr. 30, ’03 
10% Apr. 30,’03 



; 94% Apr.'sO.’OS 
1 90% July 29, ’01 



105 May 2,19’ 



144*4 Apr. 7, ’03 
110% Feb. 24, '03 
123% Apr. 29, '03 
121 Jan. 21, *02 
'117 Apr. 30, *03 
100*4 Apr. 30, *03 
102 Mar.26,’87 



1(3 Nov.l l.’Ol 
)*9%Junel8.’91 
98 Apr. 3, *01 



Missouri, K. & T. 1st mtge g. 4’s. 1990 

• 2d mtge. g. 4’s 1990, 

• 1st ext gold 5’s 1944 , 

St. Louis div. 1st refundg 4s. . .2001 

, Dallas & Waco 1st gtd. g. 5’s 1940 

Mo. K.&T. of Tex 1st gtd. g. 5V.1942 
Sher.Shrevept A Solst gtd.g.5’sl943 
I Kan. City & Pacific 1st g. 4*8.. . 1990 

[Tebo. & Neosho 1st 7’s 1903 

Mo. Kan. & East’ll 1st gtd. g. 5*8.1942 

Missouri, Pacific 1st con. g. 6’s.. .1920 ^ 

• 3d mortgage 7’s. 1900 

• trusts gold 6'88tamp’dl917 

• registered 

• 1st collateral gold 5’s. 1920 

• registered 

Cent. Branch Ky.lst gtg.g. 4’s.l919 
Leroy & Caney Val. A. L. 1st 6’s. 1920 

* Pacific R. of Mo. 1st m. ex. 4's.l938 

• 2d extended g. 5’s 1938 

8t. L. & I. g. con. K.R.&l.gr. 5’sl931 

• stamped gtd gold 6’s. .1931 

• unify *g & rfd’gg. 4’s. 1929 

• registered 

. Verdigris V’y Ind. & W. 1st 5’s. 1920 

Mob. A Birm.. prior lien, g. 5’s. . .1945 

* small 

* mtg.g. 4’s 1945 1 

* small 

Mob. Jackson&Kan.City lstg.5’s.l940 1 

Mobile & Ohio new mort. g. 0’s. .1927 

• 1st extension 0’s 1927 

• gen. g. 4*s 1938 

• Montg’rydiv.lstg.5*8.1947 

St. Louis & Cairo gtd g. 4’s 1931 

• collateral g. 4’s 1990 

Nashville, Chat. & St. L. 1st 7’s.. .1913 

* 1st cons. g. 5’s 1928 

* 1st g.0’s Jasper Branch. 1923 

* 1st 0’s McM. M.W. & A1.1917 

* 1st 0’s T. & Pb 1917 



39.718,000 [ j a D 
20,000,000 F a A 

2.548.000 MtN 

1.852.000 1 A a o I 

1.340.000 m a n 

3.597.000 Mas 

1.089.000 J a D 

2.500.000 f a A 
187,000 J a D 

4,000,000 A a O 



14,904,000 


m a n 


3,828,000 


1 m a n 


14.376,000 ” * ” 


9,036,000 


Fa a 
f a a 


3,459,000 


f a a 


520,000 


iJ a j 


7.000,000 


MAS 


2,573,000 f a A 


36,258,000 


a a o 


0,945,000 


I a a o 


25,720,000 


j a j 
j a j 


750.000 


Mas 


374,000 


j a j 


220,000 


j a j 


700.000 

500.000 


j a j 


1,000,000 


j a d 


7,000,000 


j a j 


97 4.000 


j a d 


9,472,000 


1 Q J 1 


4.(HXJ,tHH) 


f a a 


4.000,000 


m a s | 


2, 494.0(H) 


Q F 


0,300,000 


J A J 


7,412,000 


A A O 1 


371,000 


J A J 


7.50,000 ! 


J A J 


300,000 1 


J A J 



99*4 Apr. 30, *08 
82 Apr. 30. '03 
102*4 Apr. 24, ’03 
86 Oct. 16,’02 
100*4 Sept.20,’02 
102 Apr. 29, '03 
105*4 July 28, ’02 
88 Apr. 21, '03 



108 Apr. 30, '03 

120*4 Apr. 1 4,’03 
111*4 Apr. 30, ’03 
104*4 Apr. 30, ’03 



104% Apr. 30, '03 

I 

90 Apr. 30, '03 
100 May l.’Ol 
103*4 Apr. 30, *03 
112 Apr. 13,’03 
112*4 Apr. 30,’03 
112*4 Dec. 18, ’02 
87% Apr. 30, ’03 



109 Aug.31,19’ 

90 Feb. 4,’03 
93 Apr. 25,'02 



102 July 25,’02 

124 Apr. 14, '03 
124% Apr. 28, '03 
93 Apr. 17, 'Oil 
114 Mar. 30,' ’03 
93 Feb. 3, ’03 
90*4 Nov. 30, ’01 

122% Apr. 15, *03 
112*4 Apr .29, *03 
123 Mar. 28, ’01 
110 July 31, ’02 
110 Dec. 20, ’99 



Nat.R.R.of Mex.priorlieng.4*4’s.l920 

* 1st con. g. 4’s 1951 

N. O. & N. East, prior lien g. 0’s.. 1915 



20.000. 000 j a j 

22.000. 000 a a o 
1,320,000 1 A a o 



101 Apr. 23.03 
70*4 Apr. 29. ’03 
108*4 Aug.13,’94 



April Sales. 



Hiyh 


. Low 


Total. 


111 


110 


40,000 


79 


70*4 


115,000 


27% 


24 


1.322,000 


18*4 


14% 


392,500 


94% 

.... 


94 ’ 


181,000 


:::: 

144* 


144* 


1,000 


123*4 


123*4 


2,000 


117*4 


in" 


10,000 


100*2 


98 


12,000 


99*4 


98% 


213,500 


82*4 


80 


140,000 


102*4 


102 


23,000 


103*4 


1*02* 


12,000 


88*’ 


88*’ 


3,000 


108“ 


107*4 


21,666 


120*4 


1 20% 


16,000 


111*4 


111 


40.000 


104*| 


103% 


132,000 


o. 

. 


102% 


104,000 


91 


*90 * 


45,000 


103*4 


103*4 


1,000 


112 


112 


3,000 


113 


110*4 


443,000 


88*4 


8*7“ 


125,666 



124 124 

124% 124% 
93 93 



5.000 

2.000 
2,000 



122% 122% 
112*4 112 



3,000 

21,000 



102 101 I 51,000 

70*4 73 I 239,000 



Digitized by (^.ooQle 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



N.Y. Cent. & Hud. R. g. mtg.8%s.l997 

• • registered 

• debenture 5*k 1884-1904 

debenture 5*s reg 

• reg. deben. 5*s. . . .1889-1904 

• debenture g. 4’s. . 1890-1906 

• registered 

• deb. cert. ext. g. 4*s. . .1906 

• registered 

Lake Shore col. g. 8%s. 1998 

• registered 

Michigan Central col. g. 3.%s. .1998 

• registered 

Beech Creek 1st. gtd. 4’s. 1936 

• registered 

. 2dgtd.g.5*s 1936 

• registered 

. ext. 1st. gtd. g.3%’s.. 1961 

• registered 

Carthage* Adlron. lstgtd g. 4*sl981 
Clearfield Bit. Coal Corporation. I 

1st s. f. int. gtd.g. 4’sser. A. 1940 J 

• small bonds series B 

Gouv. & Oswega. 1st gtd g. 6*8.1942 
Mohawk & Malone 1st gtd g. 4*8.1991 

. inc. 6*8 1992 

N. Jersey June. R. R. g. 1st 4*8.1966 

• r eg. certificates 

N. Y.& Putnamlstcon.gtdg. 4’s . 1993 
Nor. A Montreal 1st g. gtd 5’s.. 1916 
West Shore 1st guaranteed 4*8.2361 

t registered 

Lake Shore con. 2d 7*s 1903 

• con. 2d registered 1908 

• g 814s 1997 

» registered 

Detroit, Mon. A Toledo 1st 7*8.1906 
Kal., A. A G. R. 1st gtd c. 6’s. . . 1938 
Mahoning Coal R. R. 1st 5’s. . . .1934 
Pitt McK*port A Y. 1st gtd 6*s. . 1982 

J . 2d gtd 6*8. 1934 

1 McKspt A Bell. V. 1st g. 6's. . .1918 

Michigan Cent. 6*s 1909 

» 6*s 1931 

• 5*8 reg 1931 

. 4’s 1940 

• 4*s reg 

» g. 3%*s sec. by 1st mge. 

on J. L. A 8 

• 1st g. 3%’s 1952 

Battle C. 8turgis 1st g. g. 8’s. . .1989 
N. Y. A Harlem 1st mort. 7’sc. .1900 

• 7*s registered 1900 

N. Y. A Northern 1st g. 5’s 1927 

R. W. A Og. con. 1st ext. 6’s. . .1922 

coup. g. bond currency 

Oswego A Rome 2d gtd gold 5*8.1916 
R.W.AO. Ter. R. 1st g. gtd 5*s.l918 
Utica A Black River gtd g. 4*s..l922 



N. Y„ Chic. A St. Louis 1st g. 4*8. . .1987 
* registered 



Amount. 



64,112,000 

4.480.000 

639.000 

5.094.000 

j 3,781,000 
[ 90,578,000 
[ 19,338,000 

j- 5,000,000 

600.000 



N. Y., N. Haven A H. 1st reg. 4*8.1903 

• con. deb. receipts $1,000 

• small certifs $100 

Housatonic R. con. g. 5*s 1937 i 

New Haven and Derby con. 5’s. .1918 1 
N. Y. A New England 1st 7*s 1905 

. 1st 6*s 1906 

N.Y.,Ont.AW*n. ref*dingl8tg\4’B.1982 

• registered $5,000 only. 

Norfolk A Southern 1st g. 5’s — 1941 
Norfolk A Western gen. mtg. 6*8.1931 

• imp’men t and ex t. 6*s . . .1934 

• New River 1st 6*s. 1932 



4.500.000 

1 . 100.000 

770.000 

33,100 

300.000 
2,600,000 

3.900.000 

1.650.000 

4.000. 000 

130.000 

50.000. 000 

6.812.000 

43,820,000 

924.000 

840.000 

1.500.000 

2.260.000 

900.000 

600.000 

1.500.000 

} 3,576,000 [ 
[ 2,600,000 1 

2.000. 000 

10 . 000 . 000 

476.000 

[ 12.000,000 

1 . 200.000 

| 2,081,000 

400.000 

375.000 
1,800,000 

[ 19,425,000 

2,000,000 

856.000 
136,700 

2,838,000 
575 000 
6,000,000 
4,000,000 

) 16,937,000 



1.380.000 

7.288.000 

5.000. 000 

2.000. 000 



Int'st 

Paid.] 



Last Sale. 



MAN 
MAN 
J A J 
J A J 

MAS 

MAS 

MAN 
MAN 
F A A 
A A Ol 



Price. Date. 

Apr. 30, *08 
Mar. 10, *03 
Apr. 1 3, *03 
Nov.28,*02 
Apr. 30, *01 
Jan. 13, *03 
Dec. 12,*02 
100% Apr. 28,*03 
99% Nov. 8, *02 
92 Apr. 30, *03 
90% Apr. 30, *03 
90% Apr. 29, *03 
91 Jan. 17, *03 
107% Mar. 14,*03 
106 June 17, *98 



95 Apr. 3, *02 



107% July 6,19* 
110% Dec. 6, *01 
106 Oct. 10, *02 

i05% Nov.l5, ; 96 

io»% AprVad/’oa 

109% Apr. 29, *03 
103 Jan. 13, *03 
102% Jan. 9, *03 
101 Apr. 23, *03 
105 Jan. 6, *03 
114 Feb. 6,*02 



April Sales. 



124 Jan. 5,*03 
189 Jan. 21,*03 



112% Mar. 3,*08 
128% Mar. 13,*03 
127 Junel9,*02 
110 Dec. 7,*01 
106% Nov.26,19* 



102% Mar. 13,19* 
102% Apr. 6,19* 
119% Dec. 3, *02 
118% Apr.30,’03 

i i3% j an .* 25, *02 

i07% Feb.2,’03 

103% Apr. 30, *03 
103 Apr. 29, *03 

100 Dec. 18, *01 
206 Apr. 3, *03 
218 Feb. 11, *03 
131% Apr, 29, *03 
115% Oct. 15,*94 
106 Apr. 15, *03 
103% Apr.17,’02 

100% Apr. 80, *03 
100% Mar. 4,*03 

114 Feb. 4, *03 
133% Apr. 25, *08 
128 Apr. 1,*08 
132% Jan. 16,*03 



High. Low.] Total. 



102 102 
101 * 101 * 

100 % 100 % 

92% 91% 
90% 89 

90% 89 



101 



109 

109 



101 



118% 118 



103% 102 
108 108 



206 206 

131% 128% 

106’' 106*' 
103% 108% 

101 99 



133% 133% 
128 128 



7,000 

*2JKM) 



3,000 



201,000 

132,000 

21,000 



99,000 

119,500 



2,000 



2,000 



92,000 

2,000 



1,000 

*’9,660 

**‘i66o 

2,000 

114,000 



8,000 

2,000 



Digitized by 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

IXW' Amount. 



Norfolk & West. Ry 1st con. g. 4s.l996 

• registered 

• small bonds 

• Poeahon C.ftC.Co.jt.4’s.l941 

• C.C.& T. 1st g. t. g g 5’slfi22 

• Sci’o Val & N.E.lst g.4’s,1989 
N. P. Ry prior In ry.ftld.gt.g.4’s. . 1997 

* registered 

* gen. lien g. 3’s 3047 

* registered 

St. Paul ft Duluth div. g. 4’s...l990 

* registered 

St. Paul ft N. Pacific gen g. 6’s.l923 

• registered certificates 

St. Paul ft Duluth 1st 5’s 1931 

• 3d 5’s 1917 

• 1st con. g. 4’s 1968 

Washington Cen. Ry 1st g. 4’s..l948 

Nor. Pacific Term. Co. 1st g. 0's..l933 

Ohio River Railroad 1st 5’s 1936 

• gen. mortg. g 6’s 1937 

Pacific Coast Co. 1st g. 5’s 1946 

Panama 1st sink fund g. 4*6’s 1917 

• s. f. subsidy g 0’s 1910 

Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

Penn. Co.’s gtd. 4*6’s, 1st 1921 

• reg 1921 

• gtd. 3*6 col. tr.reg.cts.. 1937 

• gtd.3^ col. tr.cte.8erB 1941 

• Trust Co. ctfs.g.3*6’s. 1916 
Chic., St. Louis & P. 1st c. 5’s. . 1932 

• registered 

Cln.,Leb. & N. 1st con.gtd.g.4’s.l942 
Clev.&P.gen.gtd.g.4*6’s Ser. A. 1942 

• Series B 1942 | 

• • int. reduc. 3*6 p.c. 

• Series C 3*6s 1948 

• Series D3**s 1950 

E.ftPitts. gen.gtd.g.3*6sSer.B..1940 

* * * C..1940 

4 Newp.&Cin. Bge Co.gtdg. 4’s..l945 

Pitts., C. C. & St. L. con. g 4*6's. . 

• Series A 1940 

• Series B gtd 1942 

• Series C gtd 1942 

• Series D gtd. 4’s 1945 

• Series E gtd. g.3*6s.. .1949 
Pitts., Ft. Wayne & C. 1st 7’s. .1912 

• 2d 7’s 1912 

• 3d 7’s 1912 

Tol WalhondingVy.&O.lst gtd.bds 

4*6’s series A 1931 

• 4 *4’s series B 1933 

I • 4's series C 1942 

Penn. RR. Co. 1st R1 Est. g 4’s. . . 1923 
' con. sterling gold 6 per cent. . . 1905 
con. currency, 6’s registered... 1905 
con. gold 5 per cent 1919 

• registered 

con. gold 4 per cent 1943 

• ten year conv. 3*6’s..l912 

*( Allegh. Valley gen. gtd. g. I’g. . .1942 

Belvedere Del. con. gtd. 3*6’s. .1943 

Clev. ft Mar. 1st gtd g. 4*4’8 1935 

Del.R. RR.ft BgeCo lstgtdg.4’s,1906 
O.R. ft Ind. Ex. 1st gtd. g 4*6’s . 1941 
. 8 unbury ft Lewistown lstg.4’s. 1996 
* U’d N. J. RR. ft Can Co. g 4’s. . . 1944 
Peoria ft Pekin Union 1st 0’s, . . . 1921 

• 2d m 4*6’s 1921 

Pere Marquette. 

Flint ft Pere Marquette g. 6’s. .1920 

• 1st con. gold 5’s 1939 

• Port Huron d 1st g 5’s.l939 
Sag’w Tune, ft Hur.lst gtd.g. 4’s. 1931 

Pine Creek Railway 6’s 1932 

Pittsburg, Clev. ft Toledo 1st 6*8.1922 



34,210,500 

20,000,000 

600,000 

5,000,000 

100,209,5001 



j- 56,000,000 
[ 9,215,000 [ 

i 7,985,000 [ 

1.000,000 

2,000,000 

1 , 000,000 

1.538.000 

3.692.000 

2,000,000 

2.428.000 
4,440.0' HJ 

2.386.000 

1.049.000 



InVtft 

Paid. 

a a o! 
a & o 

A ft O 

J A D 

J A I 

j a n 
Q J 
Q J 
Q F 

Q r 
.i a di 
j a d I 
w a a 

Q F 
f a a 
a a o 
•i a i) 

QMCH 

j a j 
j a d 
a a o 
j a i) 
a a o 
m a n 



Last Sale. 



April Sales. 



Price. Date. High Lou\ Total . 



98*6 Apr.30,’03 98ft 
KKIU .Ian. 13/02 .... 



97% 214,500 



93*6 Apr. 29/03 93*6 90*4 204,000 

1U7 V6 July 1/01 .... 

101 Apr. 17/03 101 
102*6 Apr. 29/03 102*4 
102*4 Apr. 25/03 102*4 
71*4 Apr. 30/03 72*6 

70*6 Mar. 9/03 .... 

Krj> .. Mu\ 20/02 .... 



100*4 

101H 

100 

71 



73.000 
374,000 

18.000 
029,500 



126 Apr. 21/03 
132 July 28/98 
118 Nov. 0, 02 
110 Oct. 0/02 
96*6 Mur. 3/03 
94M, Feb. 19/01 
115*6 Mar. 13/03 
114 Dec. 30/02 
108*6 July 9,02’ 



126 125 



11,000 



19.467.000 

5,000,000 

10 . 000,000 

18.066.000 
1,506,000 






j a j 
j a .i 
Mas 
f a a 
m a n 
a a o 
a a o 
j a j| 
j a j 
a a o 



1.063.000 
3,000,000 

1.561.000 
439,000 

3,000,000 m a N 

1.933.000 f a A 

2.250.000 j a J 

1.508.000 j a J 

1 . 400.000 j a j 



a a o 



f a a . 
j a j 1 
j a j 
a a o 



10 , 000,000 

8.786.000 

1.379.000 

4.983.000 
10,840,000 

2.407.000 
2,047,500 
2,000,000 



1.500.000 

978.000 

1.492.000 

1.675.000 
22,702,000 

4.718.000 Q M 15 

4.998.000 m q * m 8 

3.000. 000 1 
50,000,000 

5.389.000 

1 . 000 . 000 

1/850,000 

1.300.000 

4.455.000 

500.000 

5.646.000 

1.495.000 

1.499.000 



j a j 
j a j 

MAS 

m a n 
j a .i 



102 Apr. 21/03 


102 102 


19,000 


102 Apr. 14/02 







107*4 Apr. 8/03 


108*6 107*4 


3,000 


100 Mar. 26/03 







90*6 Dec. 11/02 






90 Mar. 19/03 






97*6 May 12/02 







122*4 Feb. 9/03 






110 May 8/92 






121 Oct. 22,19’ 



















102 Nov. 7,19’ 






114*6 Jan. 20/03 


;;;; ;;;; 




110*6 Apr. 29/03 


110*6 110*6 


5,000 


116*6 Feb. 14/01 






106*4 Nov. 19/02 






96 Jan. 13/03 






127*6 Oct. 21/02 







128 Jan. 20/03 






120 Mar. 1 0/03 | 


















104 Apr. 6/03 


104’* 104" 


1,000 



3.999.000 

2.850.000 

3.325.000 

1,000,000 

8.500.000 

2.400.000 



man 
m a n 

Mas 
j a j 
Max 
f a a 
j a j 
j a j 
Mas 
Q F 
man 



a a o 
m a n 
a a o 
f a a 
j a d 
Aa o 



110 



Apr. 30/03 

Aug.28,19’ 



112*4 Mar. 7,19’ 
iii Dec.8,’02 



117 May 1,19’ 
124*6 Apr. 18/03 
101 Oct. 31,19’ 

120 Apr. 20/03 
110*6 Mar. 10/03 
111*6 Apr. 4/03 



137 Nov. 17/93 
107*6 Oct. 20/93 



98*4 »«*6 



124*6 124*6 

120 119 

111*6 111*6 



1,859,000 



1,000 



2,000 

‘ 2,666 



Digitized by 



Google 
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THE BANKERS 9 MAGAZINE. 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sale 

for the month. 

Nora.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Pittsburg, Junction 1st 6’s 1922 

Pittsburg Sc L. E.2d g.5’s ser. A, 192* 
Pitts., Shena’go Sc L. E. 1st g.5’s, 1940 

• 1st cons. 5’s 1943 

Pittsburg * West’n 1st gold 4's, 1917 

• J. P. M. * Co., ctfs 

Pittsburg, Y & Ash. 1st cons. 5’s, 1927 

Reading Co. gen. g. 4’s 1997 

* registered 

• Jersey Cent. col. g. 4’s. .1957 

* * registered 

, Atlantic City 1st con. gtd.g.4’s.l951 
Rio Grande west’n 1st g. 4’s 1939 

* inge Sc eol.tr.g.4’8 ser.A.1949 

• Utah Cen. 1st gtd. g.4’s.l917 
Rio Grande Junc’n 1st gtd. g.5's, 1939 
Rio Grande Southern 1st g. 4’s. . 1940 

* guaranteed 

Rutland UR 1st con. g. 4V*s....l941 
J Ogdnsb.&L.Ch'n.Ry.lst gtd g4sl948 
i Rutland Canadian lstgtd.g.4’9.1949 
Salt Lake City lstg. sink fu’dft’s, 1913 

St. Jo. Sc Gr. isl. 1st g. 2.342 1947 

St. L. Sc Adirondack Ry. 1st g.5’s.l996 
* 2d g. 6’s 1996 



St. Louis Sc San F. 2d ft’s. Class B, 1906 

• 2d g. 6’s, Class C 1906 

• gen. g. ft’s 1931 

• gen. g. 5’s 1931 

8t. L Sc San F. R. R. con. g. 4’s. 1996 

. S. W.div.g.S’s 1947 

• refunding g. 4’s 1951 

• • registered... 

Kan. Cy Ft,S.&MemRRcongft’sl928 
Kan.Cy Ft.S AMRyrefggtd g4s.l93ft 

• registered 



St. Louis S. W. 1st g. 4’s Bd. ctfs., 1989 

f * 2d g. 4’s me. Bd. ctfs 1989 

4 » con. g. 4’s 1932 

[ G raj’’s Point, Term. lstgtd.g.5's. 1947 

St. Paul, Minn.A Manito’a2d 6’s..l909 

• 1st con. 6’s 1933 

• 1st con. ft’s, registered.... 

• 1st c. 6’s, red’d to g.44’8- . . 

• 1st cons, ft’s register’d 

• Dakota ext’n g. ft’s... 1910 

• Mont, ext’n lstg. 4’s.. 1937 

• registered 

Eastern R’j r Minn,lstd.lstg.5’9. .1908 

• registered 

• Minn. N. div. lstg.4’8.. 1940 

• registered 

Minneapolis LTn ion 1st g. 6's. ...1922 
Montana Cent. 1st 6’s int. gtd . . 1937 

• 1st ft’s, registered 

• 1st g. g. 5’s 1937 

• registered 

WillmarA Sioux Falls lstg. 5’s, 1938 

„ • registered | 

San Fe Pres.* Phoe.Ry.lst g.5’s, 1942 
San Fran. Sc N. Pao. 1st s. f. g. 5's, 1919 

Sav. Florida Sc Wn. 1st c. g.6’s. . .1934 

lstg. 5’s 1934 

• St. John’s div. 1st g. 4’s. 1934 
Alabama Midland 1st gtd. g. 5s. 1928 
Brunsw. * West. 1st gtd. g.4's. .1938 
8il.8.0c.& G. R.R.& Ig. gtd.g.4's.l918 
Seaboard Air Line Ky g. 4’s 1950 j 

• registered n 

• col. trust refdg g. 5’s.. 1911 i 

Seaboard Sc Roanoke 1st 5’s 192ft 

Carolina Central 1st eon.g. 4’s.l949 





' Int'et 


Last Sale. 


April Sales. 


Amount. 










Paiil. 


Price. Date. 


High. 


Love. 


Total. 




478,000 

2,000,000 




120 Oct. 11, ’01 








A ft o 
A & o 
.1 A .1 


1124 Dec. 13, ’93 
119 Nov.25,’02 

87*4 Jan. 12,19’ 
1004 Mar. 25/08 


.... 


.... 







3,000,000 

408.000 

1,589.000 


J A J 









8,111.000 




100*4 Feb. 13/03 








1,562.000 


M A N 


1204 Dec. 8/02 









64.526,000 


J A J 
J A J 


97*4 Apr. 30/03 
92 Apr. 1 ft, 19’ 


974 


964 


436,000 

. 


23,000,000 





9 24 Apr. 80/03 


« a 


91*4 


57,000 


900,000 

15.200,000 


MAN 
J A J 








:::::::: 


98 Apr. 30/03 


98*4 


94 


150,000 


12,200,000 

550.000 

1.850.000 

2.233.000 

2.277.000 

2.440.000 

4.400.000 

1.350.000 


A A O 
A A O 
J A D 
J A J 


89 Apr. 27/03 
97 Jan. 3,02’ 
1104 Feb. 25/03 


89*4 


88 


43,000 


92 Mar. 23, ’03 
944 Nov. 15/02 


J A J 
















J A J 


101*4 Nov.18/01 








297.000 

3,500,000 


J A J 


87 Mar. 19/03 




!... 




800,000 

400.000 

998.000 












MAN 


1054 Mar. 17/08 


.... 






829,000 


MAN 


106 Apr. 14/03 


106 


1(*6 


3.000 


3,681,000 


.TAJ 


127*4 Apr. 30/03 


127** 


1274 


2,000 


5.808.000 

1.558.000 
829,000 


J A J 
JAI) 


114 Apr. 29/03 
‘954 Jan. 9/03 
100 Jan. 3/02 


114 


110 


18,000 


A A O 








45,663,000 


J A J 
J A J 
MAN 


87*6 Apr. 30/03 


88*4 


864 


1,238.000 


13,736,000 


124 Mar. 19/03 








12,355,000 


A A O | 

A A O 


86 Apr. 30/03 


86 


85 


83,000 


20,000,000 


MAN 


PftJ* Apr. 29/03 


96** 


944 


120.000 


3,272,500 


J A J | 


83 Apr. 21/03 


83 


83 


3,000 


12,054,000 
:«9,0 09 

7,428,000 


J A D 
j A D 


824 Apr. 30/08 


824 




9,000 


A A O 


1134 Feb. 24/03 








13,344,000 


J A J 
J A J 


1324 Apr. 28/03 
140 May 14/02 


1324 


1314 


15,000 


20,108,000 


J A J 
J A J 


1104 Apr. 29/03 
1154 Apr. 15/01 
113*4 Apr. 23/03 


1104 


109” 


8,000 


5,573,000 


MAN 


113*4 

1024 


1V34 


ft,ooo 


10485,000 


J A 1) 
J A I) 


1024 Apr. 24/03 
10ft May 6/01 


1024 


5,000 


4,700,000 


A A O 1 
A A O 


1034 Apr. 8/03 


1034 


1034 


1,000 


5,000,000 


A A O 






.... 
.... 1 




A A O 










2,150,000 

6,000,000 


J A J 
J A J 
J A J 


128 Apr. 4,19’ 
134 Mur. 16/03 
115 Apr. 24/97 
1244 Junel2/02 




.... 




4,000,000 


J A J 
J A J 




.... 




3,625,000 


J A D 
J A D 


i254 Feb. 17/02 








4,940,000 


MAS 


111 Aug.15/01 








3,872,000 


J A J 


113** Dec. 11/01 








4,056,000 


A A O 


128 Oct. 28/02 








2,444.000 


A A O 


112 Mar. 17/99 








1,350,000 


J A J 


954 Nov.30/01 1 








2,800.000 


M A N 


111 Apr. 20/03 1 


u’i*' 


111 


2,000 


3,000.000 


J A J 


87 Aug.22.’01 1 








1,107,000 


J A .1 


964 Feb. 10/03 








12,775,000 


A A O 
A A O 


824 Apr. 29/03 


824 


79’ 


94.000 


10,000,000 


MAN 


103 Apr. 24/03 


103“ 


102* * 


29,000 


2.500,000 


J A J 


104** Feb. 5/98 






2,847,000 


J A J 


954 Feb. 17/03 




.... | 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Nora.— The railroads enolosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



. ■ . .. . Last Sale. 

Principal A Int'st , 

Due. AmounL Pniri ITT 



April Sales. 



Paid. prict Date. High. Low. Total. 



Sodus Bay Sc Sout’n 1st 5’s, gold, 1924 
Southern Pacific Co. 

* 2-5 year col. trust g.4!4’s. 1905 15,000,000 j a d 

• g. 4’s Central Pac. coll. .1949 l . flsnn j a d 

. . registered f j a d 

Austin Sc Northw’n 1st g.5’s.. .1941 1,930,000 J a J 

Cent. Pac. 1st ref ud.gtd.g.4’s.. 1949 I (m(l1 ,. ftnft faa 

• registered ( °0,ui<,ouu PAA 

* mtge. gtd. g. 3!4’s. . . 1939 



500,000 J a J 102 Jan. 30, '0 



99 

91 

96 



f amm i i S' 



Apr. 80/09 
Apr. 30/03 
— Apr. 10/02 
10514 Feb. 3.5/03 
99 Apr. 39/03 
mi Mar. 5, *93 
86H Apr. 33/03 



99 

91 






138,000 

179,500 



mi 

mi 



Gal. Harrisb’gh &S.A.lst g6’s..l910 

• 3d g 7’s 1905 

• Mex. Sc P. divlst g5’s.l981 
Gila Val.G.A N’n 1st gtd g 5’s. 1924 
Houst. E. Sc W. Tex. 1st g. 5’s.. 1933 

• 1st gtd. g. 5*s 1983 

Houst. & T.C. 1st g 5 ’b lnt. gtd. .1937 

• con. gO’sint. gtd 1913 

• gen.g4’9int. gtd 1931 

• W&Nwn.div.lst.g.8’s.l930 

•{ Morgan’s La Sc Tex. 1st g0’s 1920 

• 1st 7’s 1918 

N. Y. Tex. Sc Mex. gtd. 1st g 4’s,.1912 
Nth’n Ky of Cal. 1st gtd. g. tt’s.1907 

• gtd. g. 5’s 

Oreg. & Cal. 1st gtd. g 5’s 1927 

San Ant.&AranPrt88lstgtdg4’s.l943 
South’n Pac.of Ariz.lst 0’s 1909 

• • . 1910 

• of Cal. 1st gfi’sser. A. 1905 

• * • ser. B.1905 

• * * C.& D.1906 

• • • E. & F.1902 

• * ■ ....1913 

• 1st con. gtd. g 5’s. . .1937 

• stamped 1905-1937 

So. Pacific Coast 1st gtd. g. 4’s.l937 

• of N. Mex. c. 1st 6’s.l911 

Tex. & New Orleans 1st 7’s 1905 , 

* Sabine div. 1st g6’s. . .1912 

• con. g 5’s 1943 



4.756.000 

1,000,000 

13,418,000 

1.514.000 
MUj 00 

2.199.000 



f a a 
j a d 
m a n 

MAN 

m a n 
m a n 

3.820.000 J A .1 111 

2.911.000 A A o 111 



11014 Feb. 37/03 
105 Feb. 11/08 
109% Jan. 30/03 
1094 Feb. 24/03 
103 Aug.18/02 

10214 Dec. 1/02 
"• Apr. 24/03 
Mar. 14/03 



4.387.000 A a o 9014 Apr. 80/03 

1.105.000 M A n 12714 Feb. 27/02 

1.494.000 J A J 122 Sept. 15/02 
5,000,000 A a o 130 Nov. 19/02 

1.465.000 A a o 



111 

92* 



11014 



3.964.000 

4.751.000 
19*207,000 
18,900,000 

0,oa),ooo 

4,000,000 



J A J 
A A O 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 



94 Nov. 30/97 
113 Jan. 4/01 
10514 Nov. 7/01 
81 Apr. 80, *03 
11014 Apr. 9, *08 
11114 Apr. 6/03 



8394 
11014 
111!* 
10314 
10 - 
1051 



a a o 10314 Apr. 29/03 

[ 29,192,500 

J a AO 111*94 Feb. 20/03 

aao 119 Mar. 17/03 1 . 

6.809.000 MAN 107 Nov. 27, 19’ 

20,420,000 | 110 Mar. 9/03 I . 

5.500.000 J A J 

4.180.000 J A J 112 Dec. 31/02 . 

862,000 faa 108 May 20/02 . 

2.575.000 MAS 11114 Oct. 80/02 . 

1.620.000 J A j 101 Apr. 25/03 i 101 



8014 

11014 

11114 

103 



WW 103 

3 iosg 



Southern Railway 



•n Railway 1st con. g 5’s. 1994 U ax nnn * 

registered f 35,307,000 j k 

Mob.& Ohio collat. trust g. 4’s.l938 
registered 



| \ 7,&55,000 



J 
J 

M A 8 
MAS 



110 Apr. 30/03 117 
117 Feb. 26/03 .... 

9514 Apr. 25/03 95% 



101 

11494 

94 * 



f 5*188,000 J J 



• St. Louis div. 1st g. 4’s...l951 

* * registered 

Alabama Central, 1st 6’s 1918 

Atlantic & Danville 1st g. 4’s..l94S 
Atlantic Sc Yad kin, 1st gtd g 4s. 1149 

Col. Sc Greenville, 1st 5-6’s 1910 

East Tenn., Va. Sc Ga. div. g.S’s. 1930 

• con. 1st g 5’s 1950 

• reorg. lien g 4’s 1938 { 

• registered If 

Ga. Pacific Rv. 1st g 5-0’s 1922 

Knoxville Sc Ohio, 1st g 0’s 1925 

Rich. & Danville, con. g 0’s. . . .1915 

• equip, sink. Td g5’s, 1909 

• deb. 5’s stain tied 1927 

Rich. Sc Mecklenburg 1st g. 4’s. 1948 
South Caro’a Sc Ga. 1st g. 5’s. . . . 1919 
Vir. Midland serial ser. A 0’s. .1900 

• small 

• ser. B 6’s 1911 

• small 

• ser. C 0’s 1910 

• small 

• ser. D4-5’s 1921 

• small 

• ser. E 5’s 1920 

• small 

• ser. F 5’s 1931 

Virginia Midland gen. 5’s 1930 

• gen.5’8. gtd. stamped. 1920 



(- 11,250,000 

umuro 

3.925.000 

1.500.000 

2,000,000 

3.106.000 
12,770,000 

4.500.000 

5.060.000 

2,000,000 

5.597.000 

818,000 

3.368.000 
315,000 

5.250.000 



000,000 

1.900.000 

1 . 100.000 

950,000 

1.775.000 

1.310.000 

2.392.000 

2.400.000 



J A .1 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 

i a a o 

J A J 

j a j 

MAN 
M A 8 
M A 8 
J A J 
J A J 
|J A J 
M A S 
AAO 
MAN 
M A 8 
MAS 
MAS 
MAS 
MAS 
MAS 
MAS 
MAS 
MAS 
MAS 
MAS 
MAS 
MAN 
M A N 



9514 Apr. 30, 


03 


120 


Mar. 25, 


01 


96 


Dec. 4, 


02 


120 


Sept. 10, 


02 


11594 Apr. 0, 


03 


119M 


i Apr. 30, 


03 


114 


Jan. 20, 


03 



95 % 9514 



115% 

1191* 



11594 

11714 



122 Mar. 30/03 

124V4 Feb. 18/03 

118 Apr. 23**03 118 117 

10114 July 20,19’ . . 

10914 Apr. 21/03 I 10914 
92 Sept. 9/02 
108 Apr. 29/03 I 108 



109 



107 






11314 Jan. 6/03 



123 

il2* 



115 



Feb. 8/(*2 
Feb. 18/03 
Jan. 



0/03 



114 Dec. 18/02 
IU94 Apr. 10/03 
11014 Dec. .30/01 



115 114 



329,500 

2i‘,66o 



22,000 

’ 37,66o 



238,000 

1,000 

5,000 

22,000 

5.000 

1.000 



9,000 
325,000 
’ 28,666 
2,666 
' Vi*,666 



5,000 

06,000 



0.000 
* 2,666 
‘9,666 



20,000 



Digitized by 



Google 
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THE BANKERS 1 MAGAZINE. 



BOND QUOTATIONS. — Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prloes and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



I W. O. & W. 1st cy. gtd. 4*s 1824 

l W. Nor. C. 1st con. g 6*s 1914 

8pokane Falls & North.lstg.0*s..l039 
Staten Isl.Ry.N.Y.lstgtd.g.4%*s.l943 
Ter. R. R. Assn. Bt. Louis lg 4%*s.l989 

j » 1st con. g. 5*s 1894-1944 

1 St. L. Mere. bdg. Ter. gtd g. 5’s. 1980 
Tex. & Pacific, East div. 1st 6’s, (. 

fm. Texarkana to Ft. W’th f AWX> 

. 1st gold 5*s 20U0 

* 2d gold income, 5*s .2000 

• La. Div.B.L. 1st g.5*s. . .1931 

Toledo A Ohio Cent. 1st g 5’s 1985 

i • 1st M.g 5’s West. div.. .1935 

4 • gen. g. 5*s 1935 

I • K&naw & M. 1st g. g. 4*8.1990 

Toledo Peoria & W. 1st g 4*8 1917 

Tol., 8t.L.& Wn. prior lien g 3%*s. 1925 

• registered 

* fifty years g. 4’s 1925 

• registered 

Toronto, Hamilton &Bu ff 1st g 4s. 1946 

Ulster A Delaware 1st c. g 5’s 1925 

Union Pacific R. R. A Id ^ g 4s. . .1947 
f • registered 

* 1st lien con. g. 4*s 1911 

• registered 

Oreg. R. R. A Nav.Co.con. g 4*8.1946 
Oreg. Short Line Ry. 1st g. 6*8.1922 

• 1st con. g. 5*8.1946 

• 4*sAparticipat*gg.bds.l927 

• registered 

Utah A Northern 1st 7’s 1006 

v • g. 6*s 1926 

Virginia A 8* western 1st gtd. 5*8.. 2008 
Wabash R.R. Co., 1st gold 5’s 1939 

• 2d mortgage gold 5*8. . .1939 

• deben. mtg series A . . . 1939 

• series B 1939 

• first lien eqpt. fd.g. 5*8.1921 

• 1st g.5’s Det. A Chi.ex . .1940 

• Des Moines div.lstg.4s. 1989 

• Omaha div. 1st g. 3%s. . 1941 

• Tol. AChlc.div.lstg.4’8.1941 
_^8t. L., K. C. A N. St. Chas. B. Ist6’sl908 
Western N. Y. A Penn. 1st g. 5’s. . 1937 

* gen g. 3-4*8 1943 

, f n c 5*8. 1943 

West Va.Cent’l A pitts.ist g. 6*s.!911 
Wheeling* Lake Erie 1st g. 5*8.1926 

• Wheeling div. 1st g. 5*s.l928 

• exten. and imp. g. 5*s. ..1980 
Wheel. A L. B. HR. 1st con. g. 4*s..l949 
Wisconsin Cen. R*y 1st gen. g. 49. 1949 



Street Railway Bonds. 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit g. 5’s. ..1945 
' * Atl.av.Bkn .imp. g. 5*8,1934 

• City R. R. 1st c. 5’s 1916. 1941 

• Qu. Co. A Sur. con. gtd. 

g. 5’s 1941 

• Union Elev. 1st. g. 4-56.1950 

• stamped guaranteed 

Kings Co. Elev. R. R. 1st g. 4’ s. 1949 

• stamped guaranteed 

Nassau Electric R. R. gtd. g. 4*8.1961 

City A Sub. R*y, Balt. 1st g. 5*s...l922 
Conn. Ry . A Lightglst&rfg.g4%*s.l951 
Denver Con. T*way Co. 1st g. 5’s. 1933 
j Denver T*way Co. con. g.B’s....l9lO 
1 Metropol’n Ry Co. 1st g. g. 6*8.1911 
DetroltCit’ens8t. Ry. Istcon.g.5*s.l905 

Grand Rapids Ry 1st g. 5*s 1916 

Louisville Rail w*y Co. 1st c. g. 5’s, 1980 
Market St. Cable Railway 1st 6’s, 1913 



Amount. 



1.025.000 

2.531.000 

2.812.000 

500.000 

7.000. 000 

5.000. 000 

3.500.000 

2.815.000 

22.059.000 

963.000 

3.348.000 

3 . 000 . 000 

2.500.000 

2,000,000 

2.469.000 

4 , 000.000 

9.000. 000 

6.500.000 

8^80,000 

1.852.000 

100,000,000 

87.259.000 

21.482.000 

13.651.000 

12.328.000 

41.000. 000 

4.993.000 

1.877.000 

2,000,000 

32.470.000 

14.000. 000 

3.500.000 

26.500.000 

3.000. 000 

3.411.000 

1.600.000 

3.500.000 

3,000,000 

510,0UU 

10 . 000 . 000 

9.789.000 

10,000,000 

3.250.000 

2 . 000 . 000 

894.000 

343.000 

11.130.000 

23.879.000 



1.500.000 

4.373.000 

2.255.000 
16,000,000 

7,C00,000 

10,474,000 

2.430.000 

8.355.000 

730.000 

1.219.000 

913.000 

5.485.000 

2.500.000 

4.600.000 
3,000,000 



Int'et 


Last Sale. 


Paid. 


Price. Date. 


f a a 


93 Feb. 20, *08 


j a j 


115% Mar. 6,*03 
117 July 25,19* 


j a j 


j a d 


104% Sept. 2,’G2 
112% Feb. 13, *03 
116% Apr. 24, *03 


a a o 


pa a 


a a o 


117% Mar. 18,*08 


m a 8 


& 

5 

1 

6 
© 


j a d 


117 Apr. 27,*03 


MAR. 


99 Feb. 20, *03 


j a j 


111 Jan. 3, *03 


j a j 


112 Apr. 23, *03 


a a o 


113% Nov.17,’02 
112% Mar. 2,*03 


j a d 


a a o 


92 Apr. 28,*03 


j a d 


90 Apr. 17,*08 


j a j 
j a j 


85% Apr. 28, *03 


a a o 
a a o 


75 Apr.30,*03 



98 Apr. 
110 Apr. 
102% Apr. 
101% Apr. 
102% Apr. 
105% Dec. 
101 Apr. 
124% Apr. 
113% Apr. 
93 Apr. 



25,*03 
30, *03 
30, *03 
30,*03 
6, *02 
30, *03 

29, ’OS 

30, *03 
30, *08 



Nov.24,*01 
Apr. 19,*02 
Apr. 27, *03 
Apr. 30, *03 
Apr. 29, *08 
Apr. 28, *03 
Apr. 30, *03 
Dec. 11,*02 
109% Apr. 27, *03 

97 May 12,*02 
81 Apr. 18, *08 

98 Mar.17,’02 
109% Mar. 13,*03 
117% Apr. 15, *08 

98% Apr. 24, *03 
40 Mar. 21. *01 

112 Apr. 27,*03 
116% Jan. 21, *08 

113 Sept. 9, *02 
110 Mar. 0,’O3 

91% Apr. 80, *03 
91 Apr. 28, *08 



105 Apr. 29,*08 
110 Jan. 20, *99 
110 Apr. 14,*03 



m a n 102 Jan. 8, *03 
f a a 101 Apr.30,*03 

100 Apr. 8, *08 
F a Al 87% Apr. 3^ *03 



A a o 
j a j 
j a j 



j a j 
j a d 
j a j 
a a o 
j a j 
j a j 
j a j 
j a d 
j a i 
j a j 



85% Jan. 5,*03 
105% Apr. 17, *95 
99% Oct. 80,*02 
97% Junei3,19* 



103 Nov.23,*01 

109' * Mar. 19, *98 



April Sales. 



High. Low. 


Total. 


117 


.... 

116% 


7,000 




117 


115 


96,000 


112“ 


112* 


3,000 




92 


90 


4,000 


90 


89 


30,000 


85% 


a5 


28,000 


77 


74 


36,000 


98 


98 


1,000 


110 


109 


5,000 


103 


101% 


1,028.500 


is 


101% 

99% 


28,000 

7,590,000 


101 




*92.000 


124% 


45.000 




112 


68,500 


90 


1.203,000 















102% 


102 


&,66o 


118 


115% 


82,000 


108% 


104% 


113,000 


101% 


100 


I 5,000 


77% 


07 


8,172,000 


109% 


108** 


11.000 


81** 


81* 1 
.... | 


1,500 


117% 

99 


1 

117% 1 
97%l 


33.000 

15.000 


m*‘ 


112* 


1,000 


«2% 


?0% 


26,000 


92 


90 


86,000 


105 


108 


11,000 


110 


109% 


3.000 


101% 


100 ’ 


217.660 


100 


100 


5.000 


87% 


87% 


3,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prioee and total sales 

for the month. 

Nora.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 
Due . 



Metro. St. Ry N.Y.g. col. tr.g. 5*84997 

• refunding 4*s 2002 

B’ way & 7th ave. 1st con. g. 5’a, 1943 

• registered 

Columb. & 9th aye.lst gtd g 5’s, 1996 

• registered 

Lex ave & Fav Fer 1st gtd g 5’s, 1998 

• registered 

Third Aye. R.R.lst c.gtd.g.4*s.4000 

, • registered 

(.Third Ave. R’y N.Y. 1st g5*s... 1937 
Met. West Side Elev.Chic.l8tg.4*8.1938 

• registered 

Mil.Elec.R.ALight con.80yr.g.5*s.l926 
Minn. St. R’y(M. L. & M.) 1st 

• con. g. 5*s 1919 

St.Jos.Ry.Lig*t,Heat&P.lstg.5*8. 1967 
St. Paul City Ry. Cable oon.g.5*s. 1987 

• gtd. gold 5*s 1967 

Union Elevated (Chic.) 1st g.5*s.l945 
United Railways of St.L.lst g.4*s.l934 
United R. R. of San Fr. s. fd. 4*8.. .1927 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. 1st cur. 5’s. 1928 

• 40 years con. g. 5’s. 1986 



Amount. 



12.500.000 

12.780.000 

7.650.000 

8,000,000 

5,000,000 

85.000. 000 
5,000,000 

[ 10,000,000 

6.500.000 

4.050.000 

3.600.000 

2.400.000 

1.138.000 

4.887.000 
28,292,000 

20 . 000 . 000 

8.969.000 

6.031.000 



InVst 


Last Sale. 


April Sales. 


Paid. 


Price. Date. | High. 


Low. 


Toted. 


F A A 


114% Apr. 29, *03 


114% 


118 


70,000 


A A O 


«%Apr.l6,*08 


92% 


92 


83,000 


J A D 


117 Mar. 17,*03 






J A D 


119% Dec. 8,19* 








MA B 


118% Apr. 21, *06 


118% 


118% 


5,000 


MA S 










MA S 
MAS 


118 Mar. 31, *08 










J A J 
j A J 


97% Apr. 80, *08 


98 


96 ’ 


839,000 


J A J 


119% Apr. 17, *03 


319% 


119% 


io,666 


F A A 

F A A 


99% Mar. 27, *03 


F A A 


106 Oct. 27, *99 








J A J 
MAN 


110 June26,*01 


.... 


.... 




JAJ15 


109% Apr. 14,*03 


109% 


109% 


1,000 


J A J 


112 Nov.28,*99 




A A O 


109% Dec. 14, *99 
85% Apr. 80,*03 






155,000 


J A J 


85% 


86% 


A A O 


79 Apr. 30,*08 


79 


77 


566,000 


MAN 










MAN 


99 Dec. 28, *97 


.... 


.... 





MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 



12,000,000 


MAS 


5,452,000 


MAN 


6.500,000 


FA A 


10,000,000 


J A J 


2,771,000 


A A O 


3,000,000 


J A J 


1,440,000 


MAN 


1480,000 


MAN 


1,800,000 


MAN 


2,000,000 


J A J 


j- 11,580,000 


F A A 
F A A 


1450,000 


J A J 


[ 8,000,000 


J A D 


478,000 


J A J 


4,975,000 


MAS 


1,000,000 


J A J 


1,000.000 


J A D 


1,000,000 


MAS 


1,000,000 


F A A 


1,000,000 


MAN 


1,000,000 


F A A 


1,000,000 


MAN 


1,000,000 


J A J 


9.234.000 

2.919.000 


MAS 


8,870,000 


MAS 


1,750,000 


MAS 


6,000,000 


J A J 


1,000,000 


J A J 


[157,878400 


F A A 
F A A 


9440,000 


A A O 


3,580,000 


J A J 


1,400,000 


J A J 


7,000,000 


A A O 


9,826,000 


F A A 



Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. 4*8.1948 
Am.Steamship Co.of W.Va.g.6’8 1920 
B’klynFerryCo.ofN.Y.lstc.g.5’8.1948 
Chic. Juno. A St’k Y’ds col. g. 6*8.1915 
De.Mac.&.Mar.ld.gt.3%*s sem.an.1911 
Hackensack Water Co. 1st 4*s. . . . 1962 
Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 5*s 1910 

Madison Sq. Garden 1st g. 5’s 1919 

Manh. Bch H. A L. lim. gen. g. 4*8.1940 



registered. 



St. Joseph Stock Yards 1st g. 4%*sl930 
St. Louis Term]. Cup pies Station. 



A Property Co. 1st g 4%’s 5-20. .1917 
do. Y. water Co. N. Y. con. g 8’s. .1923 
Spring Valley W. Wks. 1st 6*8. . . .1906 
U. S. Mortgage and Trust Co. 
Real Estate 1st g col tr. bonds. 



Series D 4%’s 




• E 4*s 


1907-1917 


* F 4*s 


1008-1918 


• G 4’s 




• H 4*s 




• I 4*8 


1904-1919 


* J 4*s 


1904-1919 


• K 4*8 


1905-1920 


Small bonds 





Bonds of Manufacturing and 
Industrial Corporations. 
Am. BlcycleCo.sink.fund deb.5*s.l919 
Am. Cotton Oil deb. ext. 4%*s....l915 
Am. Hide A Lea. Co. lets, f . 6*s. . .1919 
Am. 8pirit Mfg. Co. 1st g. 6*s. . . .1915 
Am.Tfcread Co.,lst coll, trust 4*8.1919 
Barney A Smith Car Co. 1st g. 6*8.1942 

Consol. Tobaoco Co. 50 year g. 4*8.1961 

• registered 

Dis. Secur. Cor. con. 1st g. 5’s 1927 

Dis. Co. of Am. coll, trust g 5*s..l911 
Illinois Steel Co. debenture 6*s. ..1910 

• non. cony. deb. 5’s 1910 

Intemat*! PaperCo. 1st con.g6*s. 1918 



104 Apr.28,’06 
100% June 4, *02 
78 Mar. 26, *03 
111 Mar. 7, *01 
88 Apr. 29, *08 

102 * ' Jan.'i9,‘*94 



102 

50 



July 8, *97 
Feb. 21,*02 



94 May 21, *94 
91 Apr. 27, *08 



101 Feb. 19,*97 
113% Dec. 18,19* 



100 Mar. 1549’ 



34 Feb. 2, *08 
97% Apr. 80, *08 
91 Apr. 81, *03 
89 Mar. 26, *03 
80 Jan. 12, *08 
105 Jan. 10,19* 

62% Apr. 30, *08 
66% Oct. 8, *02 
68% Apr.28,’03 
100 Mar. 25, *08 
99 Jan. 17,*99 
100 May 2,*02 
108 Apr.14,’03 



104 103 



90% 



91 



87% 



89 % 



56,000 



46,000 



88,500 



97*1 



08 % m 

70% «* 
108% lOS*' 



17.000 

72.000 



I 2,828,000 

| ’ 112,666 

i **'3,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date : highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Nora.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS — Continued. 



Name. 



Pri 



irugal 



Knick’r’kerloeCo. (Chic) 1st gS’sagg 
Nat. Starch Mfg. Co„ 1st g 6*s. . .1980 
Nat. Staroh. Co r s fd. deb. g. 5*s. .1925 
Standard Hope A Twine 1st g. 6 s. 1946 
. » inc. g. 5’s. 1946 

United Fruit Co., con. 5’s 1911 

U. 8. Env. Co. 1st sk. fd. g. 6*8. . .1918 
U. 8. Leather Co. W g s. fd deb. .1915 
U. 8. Reduction A Refln. Co. 6*s..l961 
U. 8. Shipbldg.lst A id g.5’s8er. A.1982 
* collat. and mge. 5*s. .1982 

Bonds of Coal and Iron Cos. 
Colo. C*1 A I’n Devel.Co. gtd g. 6*8.1900 

• Coupons off 

Colo. Fuel Co. gen. g.6’s. .... ... . .1919 

Col. Fuel A Iron Co. gen. sf g 5’s. . 1948 

• conv. deb. g. 5’s 1911 

• registered , 

Continental Coal lsts. f. gtd. 5’s. .1952 
Orand Riv. Coal A Coke 1st g. 6*8.1919 
Jefferson A Clearfield Coal A Ir. 

• 1st g. 5*s 1936 

• 2d g. 6‘s 1938 

Kan. A Hoc. CoalACoke 1st g.5’slU61 
Pleasant Valley Coal 1st g. s.f.fis.1928 
Boch APitt8.ClAIr.0o.pur my5’s.l94tt 
Sun. Creek Coal 1st sk. fund 6’s,.1912 
Ten. Coal, I. A R. T. d. 1st g 6*8.. .1917 
( . Blr. div. 1st con. 6’s. . .1917 

i Cah. Coal M. Co. 1st gtd. g 6’s. .1922 
I De Bard. C A I Co. gtd. g 6*s. . .1910 
Va. Iron, Coal A Coke, 1st g. 5*8. . .1949 
Wheel L. E. A P. Cl Co. 1st g 5*8.1919 

Gas A Electric Light Co. Bonds. 

Atlanta Gas Light Co. 1st g. 6*s..l947 
B*klyn Union GasCo.lstcong. 5*8.1945 

Buffalo Gas Co. 1st g. 5*8... 1947 

Columbus Gas Co., 1st g. 5*s 1982 

Detroit City Gas Co. g. 5*8 1928 

Detroit Gas Co. 1st con.g.5’s 1918 

Equitable Gas Light Co. of N. Y. 

1st jon. g. 5*8 1962 

Gas. A Blec.of Bergen Co, c.gJJe.1949 
Grand Rapids G. L. Co. Istg.5*s.l915 
Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. 1st g 5*8.1962 
Kings Co. Klee. L.APowerg. 5*s..l93T 
\ * purchase money 6*8. . . .1997 

1 Edison El.IU.Bkln 1st con.g.4*s.l989 
Lac. Gas L’t Co. of 8t. L. 1st g. 5*8.1919 

• s mall bonds 

Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 1st 4’s . . 1927 
Newark Cons. Gas, con. g. 5*8 — 1948 
N. Y.GasEL.H APColstcol tr g5*8.1948 

• registered 

• purchase mny col trg 4*s.l949 
Edison El. lllu. 1st conv. g. 5*s.l910 

. • 1st con. g. 5’s 1995 

N . Y. AQus. Elec. Lg. AP. Ist.c.g.5’sl980 
N. Y.A RichmondGasCo.lstg. 5*s.l921 
Paterson APas. G.AE. con.g.5’8. .1949 
Peop’s Gas A C. Co. C. 1st g. g 6*8.1904 

r . 2d gtd. g. 6’s 1904 

t 1st con. g 6*8. 1943 

• refunding g. 5’s 1947 

» ref uding registered — 

Chic.Gas LtACoke 1st gtd g.5*s.l987 
Con. Gas Co.Chlc. 1st gtd. gJS’s. 1906 



Eq.GasAFueLChic.lstgtd.g.6*s.l906 
Mutual FuelGasCo.l8t|Hd. g.5*s.l947 



Amount . 



2,000,000 

2,924,006 

4.187.000 

2.740.000 

7.500.000 
4,000,000 

8.797.000 

5.280.000 

14,500*600 

10,000,000 



700,000 



v registered.. 

Syracuse Lighting Co. 1st g.C’s. .1951 
Trenton Gas A Electric 1st g. 5*8.1949 
Utica Elec. L. A P. 1st s. f*d g.ft’s.1960 



660,000 

5.315.000 
14,068,000 

2.750.000 

949.000 

1.777.000 

1,000,000 

2.750.000 

1.174.000 

1.098.000 

879.000 

1.244.000 

8.899.000 

1,000,000 

2.771.000 

6.998.000 

886.000 



1.150.000 

14.493.000 

5.900.000 

1.215.000 

5.606.000 
881,000 

8.500.000 

1.146.000 

1.225.000 

3.750.000 

2.500.000 

5.010.000 

4.275.000 

10,000,000 

6,000,000 

5.274.000 

15.000. 000 

20.889.000 

4.312.000 

2.156.000 

2.272.000 

1,000,000 

8.317.000 

2 . 100.000 

2.500.000 

4.900.000 

2.500.000 

10 . 000 . 000 

4.346.000 
2 , 000,000 
5,000,000 



2,000,000 

1,500,000 

500,000 



Int’t 

paid. 



A AO 
j A J 
J A J 
F A A 



MAS 
J A J 
MAN 

JAJ 

FA A 



JAJ 



MAN 
F AA 
FA A 
F A A 
F A A 
A A O 

J A D 
J A D 
JAJ 
JAJ 
MAN 
J A D 
A A O 
JAJ 
JAJ 
F A A 
MAS 
JAJ 



J A D 
MAN 
A AO 
JAJ 
JAJ 
F A A 

MAS 
J A D 
F A A 
A A O 
A. A O 
JAJ 
JAJ 

Q * 



Last Sale. 



Price. Date . 



98 

95 

69 



Feb. 24, *08 
Mar. 2, *08 
Apr. 29,*03 
Apr. 18, *08 
Apr. 28, *08 



11814 Apr. 28, *06 
82 Apr. 16/08 
80 Jan. 16, *08 
91 Jan. 15/08 



55 Nov. 2,19’ 



112 Apr. 80, *08 
10214 Apr. 24, *08 
8414 Apr. 80, *08 



115 J une28,*02 

10514 Oct. 10, *98 
80 May 4,*97 
105 Oct. 24,19’ 
10614 Feb. 27,*02 



107 Mar. 80, *08 

108 Mar. 12, *08 
105 Feb. 10,19’ 
102 Apr. 16, *08 

7814 Apr. 80,*03 
82 Jan. 15,19* 



116 Apr. 28, *03 
7614 Apr. 29, *08 
10414 Jan. 28,*98 
98 Apr. 28, *08 
104 May 24,*02 

102% Feb. 19. *08 
67 Oct. 2/01 
10794 Dec. 17,19’ 



125 Mar. 1«,*08 
95 Apr. 17,*08 
107 Apr. 28,*08 
9714 Nov. l«*9b 
95 July 31, *02 

109 Apr. 80/03 
9214 Apr. 80/08 
10414 Apr. 25/08 
119 Apr. 24, *03 

104 Mar. 25/08 
10294 Apr. 80/03 

i03^ Feb! 25, *03 
1021s Mar. 17/08 
10294 Mar. 20/03 
10514 Apr. 12/08 

i0714 Apr! &/03 
107 Apr. 29/03 
10314 Mar. 7/08 

105 Feb. 16/08 



April Sales. 



j * d 

M A 8 ! 109 
J * J .... 



High. Low . I Total. 



69 

68 



69 


17,000 


60 


9,000 


m 


252,000 


ii% 


17,000 


82 


8,000 







112 112 
108 102 
8694 79 



102 102 
7814 77 



116 115 

7614 76 

98 ’ * 97 * 



Feb. 8, *01 



95* * ' 


*95 


io,ooo 


10714 


105 


25,000 














109 


107 


196,000 


93 


9014 


135,000 


10414 


104 


88,000 


119 


119 


4,000 


10294 


1004 


2,000 


10534 


10«4 


1,000 


108** 


106P4 


29,000 


107 


107 


1.000 


— 


!!!! 





4,000 

20,000 

2,029,000 



1,000 

87,000 



16,000 

5,000 

9,666 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MISCELLANEOUS BON D8 — Continued. 



Telboraph and Telephone Co. 
Bonds. 

Am.Teleph.&Teleg.coll.trust.4*s.l929 
Commercial Cable Co. 1st g. 4’ s. 2307. 

• registered 

Total amount of lien, $20,000,000. 
Erie Teleg. & Tel. col. tr. g sfd 5*8.1920 
Metrop. Tel A Tel. 1st s’k f*d g. 5*8.1918 

» registered 

N. Y. A N. J. TeL aen. g 5’s .1920 

Western Union col. tr. cur. 5’s... 1988 

{ • fundg A real estate g.4)4 f s.l960 
Mutual Union Tel. s. fd. 0’s... .1911 
Northwestern Telegraph 7’s. . .1904 



Amount. 


Int't 

paid. 


28,000,000 


J A J 


[ 10,828,000 


Q A J 
Q A J 


3,906,000 


J A J 


[ 2,000,000 


MAN 

MAN 


1,281,000 


MAN 


8.504,000 


J A J 


16,000,000 


MAN 


1,957,000 


MAN 


1,250,000 


J A J 



Last Sale. 



April Sales. 



Price . Date. High Low.\ Total. 



114 Nov. 7,*Q2 



UNITED STATES, STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 



Name 


Principal 




Int'st 


Y bar 1903. April Sales. 




Due. 


Amount. 


Paid. 


High. Low. High. Low. Total. 



United States con. 2*s registered.. .1900 ] 

• con. 2*8 coupon 1900 

• con. 2*s reg. small bonds.. 1900 

• con. 2*8 coupon small bds.1900 J 

• 3*s registered 1900-18] 

• 8*s coupon 1908-18 

• 3’s small bonds reg 1908-18 

• 3*8 small bonds coupon.1908-18 

• 4*8 registered 1907 

• 4*s coupon 1907 

• 4*s registered 1926 , 

• 4*s coupon 1926 

• 6*8 registered 1904 

• 6*s coupon 1904 

District of Columbia 3-85*s 1924 

• small bonds 

• registered 

State Securities. 

Alabama Class A 4 and 5 1906 

. * small 

• Class B 5*s. i906 

• Class C 4*8 1900 

• currency funding 4’s 1920 

District of Columbia. See U. 8. Gov. 
Louisiana new ocn.4*s 1914 

• • small bonds 

Missouri fdg. bonds due 1894-1896 

North Carolina con. 4*s 1910 

• small 

• 0’s 1919 

South Carolina 414’s 20-40 1983 

Tennessee new settlement 3*s 1918 

• registered 

• small bond 

Virginia fund debt 2-3*8 of 1991 

• registered 

• 0’s deferred cts. Issue of 1871 

• • Brown Bros. A Co. ctfs. I 

• of deposit. Issue of 1871 f 

Foreign Government Securities. 
Frankfort-on tbe-Main, Germany, 



446,940,750 % J lu ‘> 

. q j !!! 

Q F 108J 

97,515,000 £ J 109 

Q F 108 

233.177 400 i ^ 4 J40 111? 
230,177, JAJAO n2 

118,480.900 

19,886,080] l6 j, 

) F A A J21 

V 14^24,100 FA A 

) F A A 

0,859,800 J A J 

■*’575,666 j * a j* ;; 

902.000 J A J 

954.000 J A J 

}• 10,752,800 J A J 108 

977.000 J A J 

\ 8,897,360 .. 

2,720,000 A AO 

4,392,500 J A J 

0,081,000 J A J 97 

0,O79,O>O J A J 

302,200 J A J 

} 18,045.897 •• 

1 8 , 974,906 ...*. . 
8,716,566 12 



10714 107H 



10814 107 
109 10714 

10814 10716 
11116 109 
112 10914 

13694 135 
137H 136 

10396 108* ‘ 
121 121 



10016 10794 
1089* 10714 

10816 10814 

111 1 ill 

18514 13616 
13714 137 

10396 10814 
121 121 



m 816 



bond loan 316’s series 1 1901 

Four marks are equal to one dollar. 
Imperial Russian Gov. State 4% Rente . . . . 
Two rubles are equal to one dollar. 



( 14,776,000 
( (Marks.) 



Quebec 5*s 1908 

U. 8. of Mexico External Gold Loan of 

1899 sinking fund 5’s 

Regular delivery in denominations of 

£100 and £200 

Small bonds denominations of £20 

Large bonds den*tiofisof £500 and £1,000. 



2,310,000,000 Q m 

(Rubles.) 

3,000,000 man 

1 

j Q J 9896 9016 

£22.*>7,6S0i 
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BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 



Chapman.— Cullen C. Chapman, President of the Chapman National Bank, Portland, Me., 
died March 22. He was born at Bethel, Me., December 27, 1888, and after being educated, 
worked in stores in his native place and in Portland. In 1890, with his two brothers, he estab- 
lished the Chapman Banking Company, which was successful and was converted into the 
Chapman National Bank, of which Mr. C. C. Chapman became President. 

Davis.— Hon. William G. Davis, President of the Maine Savings Bank, of Portland, Me., 
and also President of the Portland Trust Co., died April 19. Mr. Davis was one of the leading 
business men of Portland, being extensively interested in banking, real estate, railway and 
other enterprises. He had been a member of both houses of the Maine Legislature. 

Doten.— Frederick B. Doten, Cashier of the First National Bank, Chicopee, Mass., died 
April 9, aged sixty-one years. He served in the Union army throughout the Civil War, and 
was for part of the time attached to the staff of Gen. Hancock. In 1868 he located at Chico- 
pee, but afterwards engaged in business in Connecticut and New York, returning to Chico- 
pee in 1871, where he became associated in mercantile enterprises and was also elected Cashier 
of the First National Bank, which position he held until his death. 

Edwards.— David Edwards, Cashier of the Glouster (Ohio) Bank, died March 81. 

Fisher.— Hon. Milton M. Fisher, President of the Medway (Mass.) Savings Bank, died 
April 21, aged ninety-four years. He was prominent in local business circles and also in poli- 
tics, having served in both houses of the Massachusetts Legislature. 

Hanson.— Nathaniel L. Hanson, Cashier of the Citizens 1 Banking Co., Perrysburg, Ohio, 
died April 7, aged about sixty years. 

Hioks.— John Hicks, President of the St. Johns (Mich.) National Bank, died April 2, aged 
seventy-nine years. 

Howell.— Samuel Howell, until recently Cashier of the First National Bank of Jefferson, 
Charlestown, West Va., died April 8, aged about seventy-five years. He had been Cashier of 
the bank for thirty years. 

Long.— James W. Long, President of the Easton (Pa.) National Bank, died April 20, aged 
eighty-eight years. He was prominent in the business affairs of Eastern Pennsylvania for 
half a century, and was a trustee of Lafayette College, to which he contributed liberally. 

Mallory.— S. H. Mallory, President of the First National Bank, Chariton, Iowa, died 
March 28, aged sixty-eight years. Mr. Mallory had served as a member of the State Legisla- 
ture and was otherwise prominent in the affairs of bis State and locality. 

McClure.— Ira T. McClure, Assistant Cashier of the State Bank, of Elkcreek, Neb., died 
April 8, aged twenty-nine years. 

Murdock.— Alexander Murdock, President of the First National Bank, Washington, Pa., 
died April 14, aged eighty years. In 1881 he was appointed United States marshal for the 
Western District of Pennsylvania, and served in this capacity for eleven years. 

Boyce.— Geo. B. Royce, a director of the Baxter National Bank, of Rutland, Vt„ since its 
organization in 1870, died March 5. Mr. Royce was born at Orwell, Vt., in 1829. He was 
largely interested in successful business enterprises and bad received a number of political 
honors, having been elected to the State Senate last fall. He was highly regarded by his 
fellow directors for the faithfulness and ability with which he upheld the bank's interest 
during a service of thirty years on its board of directors. 

Strain.— David 8train, Vice-President of the National Bank of Kinderhook, N. Y., died 
April 24, aged fifty-nine years. He began life as a poor boy, but at the time of his death was 
one of the wealthiest men of his county. 

Williams.— Hon. John T. Williams, President of the West 8ide Bank, Scranton, Pa., died 
April 8. He was born in Wales in 1889, and came to this country at the age of sixteen. He 
secured work as a laborer in the mines, and was later made foreman. In 1886 be engaged in 
the mercantile business at Scranton. Mr. Williams was twice elected a member of the Penn- 
sylvania Legislature. He was one of the original stockholders in the West Side Bank, and 
had been President for some time. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The firm of Bradford Rhodes & Co., publishers of The Bank- 
ers’ Magazine, The Bankers’ Directory and other publications, 
was on May 1 , 1903, succeeded by The Bankers Publishing Co., a 
corporation organized under the laws of the State of New York. 

Bradford Rhodes is President of the new company, and Geo. 
W. Engelhardt, whose successful identification with the publish- 
ing business in New York city is well known, is Vice-President and 
Treasurer, and will be active in the management of the company. 
Elmer H. Youngman is Secretary. 

The large and rapidly growing business of the firm of Bradford 
Rhodes & Co. has now assumed such proportions as to demand the 
supervision of a manager, or officer, who should devote exclusive 
attention to its conduct and extension. Mr. Rhodes has extensive 
and increasing interests in the banking business, which demand a 
large part of his time and labor. He is President of three successful 
banks, the most important of which is The Thirty- Fourth Street 
National Bank of New York, which was organized in 1902. In 
1887 Bradford Rhodes and his associates organized The Union 
Savings Bank of Westchester County, and in 1891 The First National 
Bank of Mamaroneck was organized by the same interests, Mr. 
Rhodes being President of both banks from their organization to the 
present time. 

There are several manifest ad vantages in the corporate form of 
organization. It not only affords the personal supervision of officers 
whose entire time is given to its affairs, but it insures the perpetua- 
tion of the several publications issued for many years past, and also 
renders it possible substantially to improve them and to add to their 
already unrivalled circulation and value. Every resource that capi- 
tal, energy and enterprise can supply will be put forth to maintain 
the superiority heretofore achieved. 
i 
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The Bankers’ Magazine will continue to be conducted on the 
same lines that have given it a standing and circulation unequalled 
by any financial periodical in the world. The publishers will en- 
deavor to maintain the high character of the Magazine and will 
steadily strive to better its appearance and the quality of its contents 
— in short, to make each issue a worthy representative of American 
banking and financial interests. 

While the immediate editorial supervision of the Magazine will 
remain in charge of Elmer H. Youngman, who has been Associate 
Editor for the past ten years, the new management is fortunate in 
retaining the services of Mr. Rhodes in an advisory capacity for at 
least a year. 

The staff of contributors on monetary, banking and kindred sub- 
jects now embraces many of the leading American and foreign 
writers on these topics, and such additions will be made from time to 
time as may be required to keep the readers of the Magazine in 
, touch with the best information relating to the progress of banking 
And the practical matters that directly contribute to their business 
prosperity. 

Appreciating the generous patronage bestowed upon the firm here- 
tofore issuing the publications, it will be the aim of the new corpora- 
tion to merit the respect and confidence of the banking and business 
interests of the country by energy and enterprise and a faithful devo- 
tion to a system of banking and currency whose safety, stability and 
adaptability to commercial needs will be a sure guaranty of the public 
welfare. The Bankers Publishing Company, 

Successors to Bradford Rhodes & Co. 



In severing my editorial connection with The Bankers’ Maga- 
zine after a service of twenty- four years in financial journalism, I 
wish to express my hearty thanks to the bankers and others who have 
so loyally seconded my efforts in promoting the principles of sound 
finance and furthering in some degree at least the best interests of the 
banking institutions of the United States. Bradford Rhodes. 



The Senatorial conference held last month at Hot Springs 
discussed the advisability of reviving the Aldrich bill. The fea- 
ture of the Aldrich bill which excited the widest attention was the 
substitution of State, municipal and railway bonds for Government 
bonds as collateral for public deposits. Another feature was the 
requirement of interest on public deposits. It might have been fore- 
seen that the permission to use State, municipal and Government 
bonds as collateral was no compensation for an interest requirement. 
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If banks are required to pay interest on public moneys, they ought 
not to be required to put up collaterals at all. 

It seems impossible to draw up a financial bill involving the 
banks which does not contain some scheme to benefit one class of 
people at the expense of another, or at least to favor one class of 
banks at the expense of another. The influence of the National 
banks in maintaining the high price of Government bonds through 
their use as collateral, both for circulation and for public moneys, 
has been so great that those who are interested in other classes of 
securities have long desired that there could be some way devised to 
use other securities in a similar manner. There was a manifest pro- 
priety, if any securities should be benefited by use in banking, that 
they should be the securities of the Government. The aid thus 
given to the Government by the banks in paying off and refunding 
the public debt has been of great importance, and has benefited the 
whole people. But there seems to be no reason why the National 
banks should be used to bolster up State and municipal bonds and more 
•especially those of private corporations. The use of these last-named 
securities, as was proposed in the Aldrich bill, would make the 
National banks pay tribute to the class of bankers who do a special 
business in these securities. Whatever advance would be gained by 
these securities would undoubtedly be compensated for by a decline 
in Government securities, especially the two per cents. National 
banks, which hold most of this class of bonds, would be the losers. 

It has been pointed out heretofore that one objection on the part 
* -of the National banks to a change to an asset currency would be the 
loss they would incur from a decline in the Governments which 
would be released. Opposition of the banks, more particularly those 
of the West, to the Aldrich proposition was discussed at the Sena- 
torial conference. The asset currency proposition, as embodied in 
the Fowler bill, was also looked upon with disfavor. There was, 
however, a general feeling in favor of some simple financial legisla- 
tion which would satisfy the unrest and discontent that undoubtedly 
prevail with regard to the present monetary laws. What this bill 
will provide does not yet appear. 

The banking interests of the country undoubtedly feel that there 
should be some way of obtaining currency to meet unexpected 
demands; in other words, that some elasticity should be imparted to 
the general circulation. They do not care whether these supplies 
oome from the Government, in the way of deposit of public moneys, 
or by way of an increased power to issue currency. But no measure 
which seems to give advantage to some of the banks, of which others 
•cannot avail themselves, will receive enough banking support to 
-carry it. Public moneys cannot be deposited with all the banks 
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alike. However carefully the f|goretary of the Treasury selects 
depository banks, there are always large numbers of other banks 
which feel that there has been favoritism shown. The substitution 
of State, municipal and railway bonds for Governments would give 
still more definite grounds for these charges. 

The prospect for the passage of an asset currency measure is not 
at all promising at the present time. Whether it will improve before 
Congress meets, is difficult to say. Even if the monetary experi- 
ence of the summer and fall should still further impress the business 
public with the belief that financial legislation is necessary, it will be 
as difficult as ever to secure agreement as to what should be done. 
But it is also difficult to believe that nothing will be evolved out of 
all the agitation and discussion of banking and financial questions. 
Perhaps the solution of the bank question will be found in removing 
some of the restrictions that now prevent the free exercise of banking 
powers, rather than in devising new and untried privileges. 



The effect of labor difficulties upon the production and 
consequent prosperity of the country is as yet a problem which has 
not been worked out by economists. Industries are so diverse in 
character that there seems at first no standard by which the full con- 
sequence of a retardation in any one branch upon all the rest can be 
judged. Contests between labor and capital delaying and restrict- 
ing production spring up so unexpectedly that it is as difficult to 
make calculation about them as it is to make calculations about the 
weather or other natural operations affecting production. It is cer- 
tain that as many industries are consolidated under one management, 
the effect of cessation of work brought about by a strike will be more 
immediately apparent. The consolidation of the anthracite coal-min- 
ing interests is one reason why the effect of the strike of the coal 
miners was so severely felt by the whole country. This was no 
doubt an extreme case, but there are undoubtedly other large pro- 
ductive combinations where the refusal to work by the armies of 
laborers employed would bring about a similar strain on the ordinary 
life of the whole country. 

The organization of labor has its main strength in the power 
which it gives to effect the accumulation of funds with which to en- 
able the workers to remain idle for indefinite lengths of time. The 
organizations form what may be called a war fund that gives them 
the material for a respectable contest. 

Retardation of the productive energies of a population may not 
prove an unmitigated evil. The ideal of the economist is reached 
when all the workers are employed, and when the various industries* 
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are so distributed that the production from each is sufficient to meet 
the demand for it, and where there is no overproduction in any line 
of work. It is the desire of the Socialists to marshal and adapt the 
working forces so that this result may be attained. It is probable 
that it is more nearly reached under the modern system of combina- 
tion than it was under a regime of the free competition of numerous 
rivals in the same industry. Under this free competition strikes did 
not perhaps produce so wide an effect as they now do; but the over- 
production that was a result of the competitive system was often more 
disastrous to general prosperity than is the retardation of industry 
when large bodies of men employed in one branch of labor go on a 
strike. 

The history of the past shows that the confidence in the future 
which is characteristic of prosperous times may be overdone. This 
overconfidence in the successful issue of any and all enterprises often 
leads to financial disaster. The recalcitration of labor acts as a 
natural check on the too rapid exploitation of prosperous conditions. 
The whole industrial machine is compelled to stop and rest. 

It may be concluded that while at first sight the struggles be- 
tween labor and capital seem to be wholly unfortunate for the general 
public, such a view is more or less superficial. Every employer of 
labor is compelled when forming his plans to consider the possibility 
of desertion of his working force, and he is thus rendered more cau- 
tious in his undertakings. It of course remains to be seen whether 
periods of prosperity will be perpetuated by the checks which labor 
difficulties impose, but if it be true that prosperous times tend to a 
finish because of a too speedily -gathered momentum, then any check 
upon too great an increase of speed must be more or less beneficial. 



The use of certified checks as currency would seem to be 
the easiest means of giving the required elasticity to the circulating 
medium. 

In the debate for and against an asset currency between two chap- 
ters of the American Institute of Bank Clerks in New York city, it was 
asserted that the banking business whs done in this country and in 
some of the leading countries of the world simply by the use of bank 
checks without the use of any circulating notes whatever. It is no 
doubt true that in the United States the circulation of checks as com- 
pared with the circulation of actual money in banking transactions 
has reached a very high percentage. 

The history of banking shows that what are known as bank cred- 
its may be passed from one person or business unit to another in a 
variety of ways. Bank notes were not the first plan adopted for 
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such transfer of credits, nor were checks. The Bank of Venice was 
one of the first banks, and the amounts to the credit of its depositors 
and customers were passed from one to another by transfers on its 
books from the account of the payer to that of the payee. No checks or 
notes were circulated. 

But this method of transfer, while convenient enough when al- 
most all business was determined and settled in a locality close to the 
bank, was found susceptible of improvement. Checks and circulat- 
ing notes were invented at about the same time, and in principle as 
devices for the transfer of bank credits they are similar. The circu- 
lating note is a check drawn by the bank itself in convenient denomi- 
nation, and furnished to its depositor in exchange for his bank credit. 
By means of these notes he is able to transfer a credit of the bank to 
any one he chooses. The check proper, instead of being drawn by 
the bank is drawn by the depositor himself, and may be used to trans- 
fer any part of his bank credit. The difference is that the bank note, 
being issued by the bank, is already accepted by the bank when it 
comes into the hands of the customer, while the check drawn by the 
customer himself is not accepted by the bank until it is presented for 
payment or for certification. 

A certified check is almost if not quite on the same footing as a bank 
note. The only reason why the business of the country could not be 
done as well by certified checks as by bank notes, is because in pro- 
viding for the protection of the bank-note issues of the National banks 
the Government has forbidden the National banks to issue post notes, 
or any other notes to circulate as money . There is nothing under 
the sun but this provision, as far as National banks are concerned, 
which would prevent them from providing their customers with cer- 
tified checks in form and denomination capable of circulation. It is 
well known that in former years Geo. Smith’s Bank issued certifi- 
cates of deposit in large amounts, and which circulated satisfactorily 
as money. The State banks are prevented from issuing certified checks 
in this form, because they would be construed to be taxable at ten per 
cent, whenever paid out. 

These certified checks could be provided to customers, made pay- 
able to bearer, and made good when signed by the customer. It would 
be no more difficult to prevent money of this kind from being forged 
or counterfeited or raised than it is to prevent the same abuse of bank 
bills. These certified checks need only be in small denominations, 
larger transactions being performed with the checks now used. 

In order to provide for the issue of such checks by the National 
banks it would be necessary to except them from the prohibition of 
law above mentioned. They would already be subject to provisions 
of law forbidding the certification of a check unless the customer has a 
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bona-fide account in the bank. Uniformity of device and pattern 
could be secured by the printing of the forms under the direction of a 
Government bureau, or by agreement among the banks. 

It is well known that the check is not so liable to abuse as the 
bank note. The bank is usually very vigilant to prevent its deposit- 
ors from overdrawing their accounts. An overissue of certified checks 
is something that rarely occurs. And when checks have finished the 
payment they are drawn to effect and returned to the paying bank, 
they are at once cancelled. This it was originally supposed would 
be the result with the bank note. The Bank of England to-day never 
issues a note a second time. 

The bank-note privilege possessed in an unrestricted form is liable 
to abuse, because its issue is dependent on one will directing one 
policy. The bank check is dependent on two opposed interests, that of a 
drawer and drawee. The drawer and drawee of the bank note are 
one and the same; that is, the bank draws on itself and accepts its 
own draft. There is no check but self interest on the amount it may 
draw when unrestricted. All bank circulation laws have been de- 
signed to prevent the bank from being tempted to use this privilege 
to the detriment of the public. A little further adaptation of the 
check would enable it to fulfill all the functions for which the bank 
note has proved useful, without the liability to abuse which exists in 
the case of the bank note. 

In fact, it may be said that unless the issue of the bank note is left 
free and unrestricted it will not impart the elasticity to a currency 
which is necessary to prevent periodical spasms of the money market. 
If such freedom of issue were permitted the worst abuses would fol- 
low under a system permitting the free organization of banks all com- 
peting with each other. The restrictions which the experience of the 
country for the last century has proved it necessary to impose on 
bank-note issues by banks organized under a free banking law, have 
been such as to deprive the notes of any automatic elasticity. But 
under this very system of banks there has grown up, without the aid 
of legislation, a most effective and complete use of checks. They 
have grown in use and effectiveness to a certain point, because of the 
prohibition of any other form of bank-note circulation except the Na- 
tional bank note. But they have now reached the end of their useful 
development, because of this very prohibition. If the check is devel- 
oped further with a view of occupying the field and superseding the 
bank note, it encounters this prohibition. Neither the National nor 
the State banks can use the check in a form adapted to serve as 
money. The bank note, virtually a check drawn by the bank on it- 
self, and furnished its depositors as a means of transferring their 
bank credits, is probably the best possible device for banks working 
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under a monopolistic system. The great banks of England, of 
France, of Scotland and of Canada, are all proof of this assumption. 
Nowhere in the world do we find such absolute freedom of capital 
in large or small amounts to enter into banking as in the United 
States. The bank note, to be universally safe under such a system, 
must be hedged and guarded till its usefulness for its intended pur- 
pose is lost. This has, as said before, been conclusively proved by 
the experience of the country. What the restricted bank note has 
failed to do the check, although neglected by law, has nearly accom- 
plished. A careful further adaptation of the check so that it might 
circulate somewhat longer than it does will probably solve the prob- 
lem of an elastic currency without endangering safety in the slight- 
est degree. 



The prospects for an asset currency as a substitute or 
addition to the present National bank note based on bonded security 
do not brighten. However much the financial world would like to 
see the experiment tried, it is well to be honest and admit that the 
difficulties in the way are many and great and, in fact, almost insu- 
perable. It cannot be introduced without legislation either amend- 
ing or adding to the present monetary laws. The success of any 
legislation now rests chiefly with the Senate. The House of Repre- 
sentatives may approve measures, but the Senate must also approve, 
and at the present time it looks as if the Senate was wedded to the 
present system or at least averse to any decided innovation. 

If the banking and financial interests of the country were united 
in favor of granting this privilege to the National banks, it is very 
possible that the Senate might consent to the enactment of the neces- 
sary law. But even the National banks, which could first avail 
themselves of the benefits of an asset currency, are by no means 
united in favor of it, much less banks doing business under State 
laws and private bankers. 

The risks of such a currency loom very large in the minds of 
many bankers and financiers. For thirty-eight years the banks 
have done business with the present paper currency of National 
banks and United States notes. The safety of this paper has for 
many years been beyond question. It has been one point in the 
monetary system of the country that has stood on a rock foundation. 
There has been a relief from worry that any loss might occur from 
paper money. It has been just the same as if the only money con- 
sisted of coined gold or silver. No bank or other failures have 
occurred because of depreciation or irredeemability of the currency 
for nearly forty years. It is not to be wondered at that conservative 
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men feel that the certainty and safety of our system will be endan- 
gered by any letting down in the security of the bank notes, even 
if some other advantages may be gained. Moreover, it will be gen- 
erally admitted that systems of banking under which asset currency 
has been or now is safely issued differ greatly in character from the 
heterogeneous system of independent banks which do business in the 
United States. Under the secured bank-note currency these inde- 
pendent banks very successfully meet the wants of the community. 
Whether with an asset currency they would give the general satis- 
faction they now do, is open to legitimate doubt. 

Another grave doubt is whether, in the event of a free issue of 
•currency, whenever more money seemed to be required, would it not 
become more difficult to maintain gold reserves ? As it is now the 
only source of elasticity in the supply of money is the supply of gold 
coin. When money becomes scarce the country retains its own sup- 
ply of gold and imports from other countries ; when money is plenti- 
ful gold can be taken by other countries. If the banks could issue 
notes to meet real or supposed emergencies, there would certainly be 
temporary overissues, and a redundancy of paper currency would be 
reduced, not as some seem to assume by retirement of the notes, but 
by exportations of gold. In process of time the gold reserves would 
be greatly reduced, especially as there is no way of checking exporta- 
tion of gold. The Canadian system does not suffer in this respect, 
because they are in a situation to draw gold from this country when- 
ever they need it. The Bank of France is successful with its asset 
•currency because it protects its gold reserve. It is doubtful if the 
asset currency of the Canadian banks would be as safe and success- 
ful as it is if it were not for their contiguity to the great money cen- 
tres of the United States. They can deposit their gold reserves in 
our banks and draw interest on them, and at the same time have 
them within twenty-four hours’ call. With these and other consid- 
erations in view, it is not strange that a feeling of hesitation as to 
the adoption of an asset currency is manifest among the most con- 
servative politicians and business men of the United States. 



Although the price of pig iron is still high, there has been 
a reduction within the last month. With many financiers the price 
of iron is looked upon as a sort of barometer of the condition of 
trade, and the belief that the rise or fall of the price of this metallic 
backbone in an age when everything depends on machinery indi- 
cates either greater or less prosperity, is a well founded one. Of all 
metals iron is the one in the greatest use. Unlike precious metals, it is 
subject to waste, and the stock is not permanent when once pro- 
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duced. This waste must be constantly supplied, and there is a con-, 
tinual enlargement of the uses to which the metal adapts itself which; 
must be met by new supplies. All over the country cars, and 
steamers on the rivers and lakes and oceans, are loaded with iron 
either in the ore or in the finished product, and a very slight change 
in the price of pig iron, the basis on which all other iron products are 
founded, affects more industries than the change in price of any other 
material. While therefore the falling off in price is slight, there is 
some feeling of apprehension that it is the beginning of a general 
decline in prices and of the country’s prosperity. 

But nevertheless more importance than is deserved may be at- 
tached to this symptom. The great demand for iron during the past 
few years has undoubtedly stimulated the supply, but the present 
price is still high enough to remove all fears of overproduction. A 
considerable fall from the present quotations could still be witnessed, 
and it would undoubtedly conduce to the benefit of many enterprises 
in which large quantities of iron are demanded. The price has been 
so high that railway improvements which would otherwise have been 
made have been checked. Large numbers of new blast furnaces have 
been constructed to supply the demand which the operations of 1902 
indicated to be necessary. It is not strange that the business may 
have been overdone a little. 



The growth of the reserve cities of the West no doubtgives 
some color to the statement that is now so often heard that the West 
is becoming independent of the East in regard to the money necessary 
to mpve the crops. But in contemplating their own growth the 
banks in these cities are apt to forget that the country around them 
is also growing, and that perhaps the financial strength of the banks 
bears no greater proportion to the work that may be required of 
them than it ever did. It is also true that as the resources of a bank 
increase its capacity for furnishing banking facilities increases in more 
than arithmetical proportion. That is, double the amount of resources 
in capital and deposits shown by a balance-sheet indicates more than 
double the capacity to meet the requirements of customers. But as 
things are, with an extraordinary prestige derived from an unexam- 
pled continuance of prosperous conditions, expectations are apt to be 
raised excessively, and overconfidence result. The general condition 
of the reserves of the Western centres does not indicate that the 
banks will be any more prepared to meet the demands of a large crop 
movement without calling for Eastern funds than they ever were. 
This rivalry between the West and the East is more a sentiment 
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than a feeling founded on any real competition. The Eastern banks 
as well as the Western depend on the resources of the whole country 
for their best development. The spirit of local self-government 
fostered by political institutions reflects itself more or less in all kinds 
of business. Each city is anxious to place itself at the head, and to 
prove that it is metropolitan as far as it can. The bankers of each 
city are affected by their civic pride when they seek to magnify their 
condition of financial independence of the bankers of rival cities. 
When it comes to actual business demands such feelings are allowed 
to fall into the background. 

It is hard to conceive that the necessary transfer of funds from 
one section of the country to another can detract from the dignity of 
the banking business in either locality. 

Joined with the feeling of pride in local strength and resources 
there is in the United States a feeling of pride in the strength and 
resources of the country as a whole, and the resources of any one 
locality, however great, bear a small proportion to those of the whole 
nation. In the midst of the greatest confidence in local strength 
there exists the comfortable feeling that if this should prove insuffi- 
cient there are abundant outside resources that may be called on for 
assistance, and that when this assistance is called for it will be 
given. 

The United States as a whole has not yet anywhere reached the 
possible limit of its development, either in population or wealth. 
The great cities of to day are stretching out in all directions. The 
growth of electric roads connects them with large suburban terri- 
tories. It is not inconceivable that many cities now rivals may 
become so connected that all thought of rivalry will be dissipated. 
However this may be, it is certain that the use of bank capital, 
instead of tending to localization, is really becoming more cosmo- 
politan. 

This talk about the financial strength of localities savors of pro- 
vincialism, and it will disappear as the development of the resources 
of all sections of the country progresses, and as a wider intelligence 
realizes the interdependence of every part of the country. 



The outward movement of gold prophesied for some weeks 
commenced as predicted, but did not reach any great proportions. 

The underlying apprehension with which the export of gold is 
regarded is apparent in the explanations and attempts to minimize its 
importance. Those who are looked upon by themselves and others 
as the special providences of the money market are no doubt right in 
dreading the sentimental effect of these drafts on the stock of gold. 
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It may be true that the stock is so large that ordinary exports will 
not sensibly diminish it. It may also be true that the production of 
the mines will more than make good the loss, but it remains that the 
sense of confidence in the continuance of the prosperity of the coun- 
try will receive something of a shock when this palpable evidence of 
the necessity of paying debts abroad manifests itself. 

When other products of the country are insufficient to meet the 
debts incurred abroad for goods and securities imported, there is no 
good reason why gold should not make good the deficiency. But 
there seems to be a sense of loss when gold is exported that does not 
arise when any other commodity is sent to foreign markets. When 
gold is coming here, optimistic views prevail; when gold is exported, 
caution at once manifests itself. 

For some time it has been apparent that the exchange rate has 
been against the United States, but gold exports have been prevented 
by international loans, of which the exact status and amount have 
been more or less of a mystery. The bankers who have thus taken 
upon themselves the regulation of gold exports have undoubtedly 
thought to avert and palliate in this way the effect which the too pal- 
pable evidence of an adverse balance of payments would have on the 
prosperity which gives so much business confidence. It is evident, 
however, that the proceeds of the products, agricultural and manu- 
factured, which have been sent abroad so freely during the last three 
or four years, have not been managed with the greatest economy, 
and that the continuance of prosperity now depends very much upon 
the crops of the coming season. 

So far nothing serious has occurred to impair to any extent the 
outlook for a large production of the staple articles of export. It can- 
not, however, be entirely overlooked that the weather so far has been 
less favorable than might be wished. The slow and regular manner 
in which the exports of gold are beginning, taken with the length of 
time their commencement was deferred, seems to point at a control- 
ling influence which has at length found absolute prevention unwise 
and is accustoming the country gradually to the inevitable. It is not 
impossible that the outward movement of gold will gain force during 
the coming months, and that it will not cease until the balances due 
abroad have been squared. But while the possibility of a large gold 
export movement should not be disguised from the business public, 
it is proper to seek to allay undue apprehension on account of it. 
There has never before been so large a stock of gold coin and bullion 
in the country. This stock now amounts to nearly 1300 millions of 
dollars, and it is probable that the export of two hundred millions 
would not in reality reduce the stock on hand below what ought to be 
carried. Of course, an export of much less, under the imperfect 
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means that exist for supplying a substitute currency, might cause great 
stringency in the money market through the fears excited in the minds 
of financiers and the business public. If, however, there were ade- 
quate means of preventing a scarcity of money, it would be much 
better financially to let other countries have a larger share of our gold 
production, and even of the present stock on hand. The consequence 
of a considerable addition to the European gold resources would be a 
revival of business there, with increasing prices. An increasing 
volume of money in the European markets would make it easier to 
sell American manufactures, and increase the probability of turning 
the trade balance in this direction. It would, of course, be better in 
case a policy of decreasing the stock of gold held in the country were 
deemed advisable, to effect this object in a way that would make it 
patent that it was not forced upon us by circumstances, but that it 
was done deliberately and with a purpose. 

It must be confessed that the banking machinery of the United 
States is yet destitute of those features that might enable the gold re- 
serves of the country to be of the greatest advantage to the business 
public. Under present law, in order to maintain an inadequate sup- 
ply of paper currency, it seems necessary to hold the very largest gold 
reserve possible. 

Whatever may be the extent of the outflow of gold this summer, 
it is believed if the promise of the crops is fulfilled th&t the balance 
will turn in our favor in the fall, and that if desirable the importation 
of the precious metal will more than return the losses of the 
summer. 



The last returns op the National banks to the Comptroller 
of the Currency indicate that the expansion of loans has been a prom- 
inent feature of the operations of the Western banks. Between 
February 6 and April 9, while the loans of the banks east of 
Ohio and North of Virginia have decreased some eighteen millions of 
dollars, west of the Ohio line the loans of the banks have increased 
over fifty-nine millions. For the twelve months previous to April, 
this tendency to increased loans in the West is still more striking. It 
must also be remembered that these data relate to the National 
banks only. In all the western territory indicated banks other than 
National are a very important factor. They bear if anything a 
greater proportion, both in number and resources, to National banks 
in the West than in the East. 

If full returns from all the banks could be obtained it is probable 
that the loan expansion in the West would be even more noticeable 
than it is. These conditions seem to indicate a greater confidence in 
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the continuance of prosperity than exists in those localities where 
loans have decreased. The Western banks are finding full use for 
all their funds in their own locality and less money is being held with 
Eastern correspondents. 

Is this condition likely to continue and become permanent ? Is 
the West to become more and more independent of the Eastern 
money centres ? As the whole country becomes more developed in 
the realization of its own resources, it may be expected that the influ- 
ence of the old money centres will decline or at least be exertediu hew 
directions. As the enterprises and industries of any section of the 
country become more diversified and established, the problem of 
flow of funds into and out of its banks becomes more complicated. 
When the industries of the West were almost exclusively agricul- 
tural it was not difficult to determine at what dates the money of that 
section would flow toward Eastern investment, and when it would be 
needed to move the crops. Conditions which favor the periodical 
high tides of monetary movement from one section of the country to 
another are not ideal ones for secure banking. 

It will promote financial stability at the money centres, when the 
growth of other forms of industry in all sections of the country more 
nearly equalizes the relative financial importance of agriculture and 
manufacturing. The retention of larger reserves at home by the 
Western banks shows that this process has already commenced. 
When the demands of agriculture are satisfied there is still local use for 
money. It is not probable that New York city, as a money centre, will 
ever exercise the same predominating influence in the United States as 
is exercised by Paris as a money centre in France. As far as it is pos- 
sible to overcome the natural laws of trade and finance by which 
the flow of capital to certain centres of influence is guided, every 
local point for the accumulation of wealth seeks to maintain its inde- 
pendence and promote its own growth. It is not because the rest of 
the country desires to build up the Eastern money centres that capi- 
tal flows there. These centres grow because of the unwritten laws 
which grow out of a suitable situation in the line of the currents of 
trade. The direction of trade is determined by facilities of transpor- 
tation. The seaports seek to make inland cities tributary to them, 
and there was little trouble in securing such a result. Now the 
inland cities seek to control the seaports, by making seaports for 
themselves and constructing means of transportation to them. There 
is to-day no seaport in the United States that does not have to guard 
against the loss of trade and make strenuous effort to maintain and 
increase the stream of commerce that flows through its harbors. 
Nor is the ambition of an inland city to become the financial centre 
of the country wasted on an impossibility. 
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The United States Commission on International Exchange sailed for 
Europe May 19. The three commissioners are H. H. Hanna, Chas. A. 
Conant and Prof. Jeremiah W. Jenks. The object of the commission is to 
sound foreign governments as to some monetary arrangement by which per- 
manent rates of exchange may be established between gold-standard and 
silver-standard countries. 

The general adoption of the gold standard by the principal commercial 
nations seems to have placed the countries that have not adopted this stand- 
ard but still measure their products against silver, either coined or in the 
form of bullion, at a great disadvantage in two respects— first, in the losses 
they sustain in the exchange of their products for those of foreign countries; 
and, second, in the actual depreciation of their stocks of silver, either on 
hand or still in the mines. 

Admitting that gold will henceforward be the only generally accepted 
standard, and that the position of countries like Mexico and China, possess- 
ing large stocks of silver, is not only unfortunate for themselves but also 
more or less of an inconvenience to the gold standard nations desiring to 
trade with them, it uiay be wise to endeavor to assist such countries to 
establish themselves on the gold standard. 

From the first the question, What shall be done with the discarded metal, 
has been the greatest obstacle in the way of the successful introduction of 
the simpler plan of measuring values by gold alone. From the earliest times 
both silver and gold had been used indifferently as mediums of universal 
exchange. The proposition to dispense with silver and use gold alone must 
have possessed marvelous inherent power to find acceptance to the extent it 
has, in the face of the traditions and customs of mankind as to the use of 
silver as money. The resistance to the abandonment of silver has been very 
stubborn, and perhaps the natural forces which have driven on the change 
to the gold standard have seemed hard and inexorable. Before 1870 no one 
foresaw, or could have foreseen, the great change that was to take place in 
monetary ideas during the last thirty years of the nineteenth century. If the 
triumph of the gold standard could have been foreseen, the question of what 
should be done with the discarded metal would have occupied the minds of 
statesmen. 

The whole history of the battle of the standards shows how these great 
problems are worked out with little or no assistance from human foresight. 
It is plain now that international agreement adopted beforehand might have 
prevented many of the difficulties which the introduction of the gold stand- 
ard encountered. 

Almost every nation adopting the gold standard has had to make some 
disposition of its stock of silver money or bullion. England adopted the gold 
standard in 1816. She had no silver money or silver either mined or unmined 
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on which any loss was incurred. Both France and Germauy had large stocks 
of coined silver money. The United States was forced to pay for the adop- 
tion of the gold standard by the purchase of a large stock of silver in order 
to satisfy the silver-mining interests. Not only have the people of the United 
States paid the purchase price of this silver, but they are to day taxed to- 
maintain reserves to keep this silver at a par with gold at the rate of exchange 
between gold and silver prevailing in 1791. The difference between France 
and the United States was that France had a stock of coined silver, the 
United States had none. France had practically no silver mines; the United 
States was a leading producer of silver. Germany, like France, had a stock 
of coined silver. This she sold for its bullion value. France, on the other 
hand, retained her coined silver but maintained it at par at the old rate of 
exchange between gold and silver of 15.5 to one. 

The nations now adhering to the silver standard have either large stocks 
of silver or they have silver mines. 

The experience of the past shows that when the gold standard is adopted 
the silver coins must be maintained at something near the old ratio, and the 
silver-mining interests must be placated. The holders of the silver coins may 
be satisfied, either by their purchase by the Government, as was done in Ger- 
many, or by their being artificially maintained at the old par, as was done in 
France. The United States performed a double movement. Silver miners 
were placated by large silver purchases for coinage at the artificial ratio of 
16 to 1, and the public who hold the coins were protected by the maintenance 
of this ratio by the influence of gold reserves and financial machinery. 

The commission which has just gone abroad has done so in consequence^ 
of the initiative of two nations still upon the silver basis which have sought 
the good offices of the United States. China and Mexico both seem to be 
willing to accept the protective patronage of this country. 

China, in relation to the gold standard, is in the situation of France and 
Germany, in that she has a large stock of silver in the shape in which it has 
passed from hand to hand as currency. Like France and Germany she has 
no large silver mines. If without seeking foreign aid China had resolved on 
the gold standard, she must, in order to be just to her citizens who hold sil- 
ver, either have bought up the silver at its nominal value in gold, and sold it 
as bullion at the market price, as was done by Germany, or like France and 
the United States she must adopt such a system of gold reserves and gold 
redemption as will maintain the ancient par ratio. 

Mexico, also seeking to adopt the gold standard, has a still more difficult 
problem. Like France she has an enormous stock of full legal-tender silver 
coins in circulation at home, but unlike France, an enormous amount of 
Mexican coinage (dollars) is in circulation abroad. Mexico has to provide in 
some way for the dollars held by its own citizens at least. But in addition 
Mexico has a silver-mining interest second to that of no other country. The 
owners of these silver mines must be placated and recompensed if justice is to 
be done. 

Of course, the problem is lightened in the case of both China and Mexico 
by the fact that the depreciation of silver already endured will not have to be 
made good. The present market ratio can be made the basis. The difficulty 
seems to be that when China, Mexico, and other countries now on the silver 
basis shall adopt the gold standard, there will ensue such a further lessening 
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of the demand for silver for monetary purposes as to cause a further depre- 
ciation of the bullion price. All silver-producing countries, whether on the 
gold standard or not, are interested to keep up the price of silver as they are 
to keep up the price of any other commodity produced in their boundaries. 
If the demand for silver for monetary purposes is to cease, and the stock al- 
ready on hand used for those purposes is to be thrown back on the market 
to seek an equal demand from other directions, every one knows the price 
will sink. But if the stock now on hand used as money can still be used as 
money even under the gold standard, then production can be adjusted to the 
demand for uses not connected with money, and the price of bullion will be 
maintained. 

The United States is a great silver-producing country, and if there is any 
way to maintain a large stock of silver money throughout the world, at some 
uniform ratio compared with gold, just as much silver as can be used would 
be taken out of the bullion market. 

The quest of this commission therefore seems to be to sound the nations 
whose credit and wealth make them powerful enough to modify to some ex- 
tent the natural laws of supply and demand, and see if they are willing to 
make a united effort to keep the present stock of silver above ground in use 
as money. 

Of the nations now holding full legal- tender silver coins at par by artificial 
means, the United States and France are the most important. The ratio 
maintained in the United States is 16 to 1, and that maintained in France, 
15.5 to 1. At present bullion prices the market ratio between gold and silver 
is about 37 to 1. How the United States and France would benefit from 
any change in their ratios it is impossible to see. Every one who takes a 
five-franc piece or a silver dollar knows that it is equal in gold to its nominal 
value, not because of the silver it contains but because of the credit behind it. 

Will China or Mexico in introducing the gold standard use a ratio of 37 to 
1, or 16 to 1, or 15.5 to 1 ? It really makes no difference to the public what 
ratio is chosen. More silver would be used if the 37 to 1 ratio were adopted. 

The commission itself, if the remarks of Mr. Hanna are correctly quoted, 
seems to have but vague ideas of the purpose of its mission or the prospects 
of its success. To put an end between fluctuations of exchange between 
gold-standard and silver-standard countries, is all very well, but how ? Mr. 
Hanna says the only feasible way is to bring the silver-standard countries to 
the gold standard. It takes no conjurer to evolve such a solution. It is 
really more of a puzzle, if China wants the gold standard, why she needs to 
consult the rest of the earth on the subject. 



Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. — The appointment of Charles Hallam 
Keep as Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, to succeed Milton E. Ailes, who re- 
cently resigned to accept the Vice-Presidency of the Riggs National Bank, of Wash- 
ington, was announced at the Treasury Department, May 24. 

Mr. Keep, who is a resident of Buffalo, N. Y., was graduated at Harvard Uni- 
versity in the collegiate and law courses. His age is 40 years. Since graduating 
Mr. Keep has been a practicing lawyer in Buffalo, bis specialty being along invest- 
ment and financial lines. 

2 
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IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS . 



All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Coarts and 8tate Court of 
last resort will be fonnd in the Magazine’s Law Department as early as obtainable 

Attention is also directed to the “Replies to Law' and Banking Questions," included in this 
Department. 



PROMISSORY NOTE— PROOF OF TITLE. 

Supreme Court of Colorado, March 2, 1903. 

GUMAER, et ah vs. SOWERS. 

The p*oduction of a note with an indorsement thereon by one whose name is identical with 
that of the payee, and purporting to be the indorsement of the payee, is priwafacie evi- 
dence of the title of the holder. 



This was an action by an indorsee against the makers of four promissory 
notes. 

The only evidence offered at the trial consisted in the production by plain- 
tiff of the promissory notes upon the back of each of which was what pur- 
ported to be a written transfer by the payee to the plaintiff. No objection 
was made to the introduction of these notes, and the defendants offered no 
evidence. When the plaintiff rested, defendants moved for a dismissal of the 
action because there was no evidence of an assignment by the payee to the 
plaintiff. 

Campbell, C.J . (omitting part of the opinion) : It seems to be the rule 
that some proof of transfer is necessary in cases of this sort. The notes were 
admitted without any specific evidence of the signature of the payee. It is a 
well-established rule, however, that possession and production of a promis- 
sory note by the plaintiff at the time of the trial is sufficient prima facie proof 
of his title thereto. (Palmer vs. Gardiner, 77 111. 143-146; Morris vs. Pres- 
ton, 93 111. 215.) 

So it has been frequently held that possession of a note payable to bearer 
is the prima fade evidence of title in any holder. (2 Daniel on Negotiable 
Instruments [4th Ed.] § 1191.) In section 11926 of the same work it is said 
that production of a note indorsed by the payee makes a prima fade case for 
the plaintiff. (See, also, Hayes vs. Hatliorn, 74 N. Y. 486.) At section 1200 
is the statement that possession of a note is prima facie evidence that the 
same was indorsed by the person by whom it purports to be indorsed, and to 
this are cited Bank vs. Malian, 37 Minn. 404, 34 N. W. 901; Tarbox vs. Gor- 
man, 31 Minn. 62; First Nat. Bank vs. Loyhed, 28 Minn. 396. But these 
cases were based on a statute so providing. 

We are of the opinion, however, that in this jurisdiction, under previous 
decisions of this court and the Court of Appeals, the production of a note by 
plaintiff at the trial, with an indorsement thereon by one whose name is 
identical with that of the payee, and purporting to be the indorsement of the 
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payee, is prima fade evidence of title in the holder. (15 Am. and Eng. 
Enc. Law [2d Ed.] 920.) In Wyman vs. Bank, 5 Colo. 30, 33, 40 Am. Rep. 
133, it was rilled that possession of a promissory note, by one who holds as 
indorsee, imports prima fade that the holder is the owner thereof, and that, 
when such possession is once shown, the burden of proof is on the one seek* 
ing to impeach any of the elements of validity or rights of the holder which 
such possession implies. To this is cited 1 Daniel on Negotiable Instruments 
(4th Ed.) § 812. 

If such was not the law, still, under the doctrine of Davis vs. Johnson, 4 
Colo. App. 545, the judgment in this case was right. For it was there held 
that, under our law and Code of Procedure, a note payable to order may be 
transferred by delivery only, and without indorsement, so as to vest in the 
purchaser a complete title, subject, of course, to defenses in favor of the 
maker existing at the time of notice of the transfer. It is also held that such 
purchaser can sue in his own name. This case meets with our approval. 



PLEDGEE OF NATIONAL BANK STOCK — WHEN NOT LIABLE TO ASSESSMENT. 

Supreme Court of the United States, April 6, 1903. 

GEORGE C. RANKIN, RECEIVER, Etc., vs. FIDELITY INSURANCE, TRU8T AND SAFE 

DEPOSIT COMPANY. 

A mere pledgee of National bank stock, who receives from his debtor a transfer of shares, 
surrenders the certificate to the bank and takes out new ones in his own name, in which 
he is described as “ pledgee,” and holds them afterwards in good faith, as collateral 
security for the payment of his debt, is not subject to personal liability as a share- 
holder. 

If the holder in fact holds the stock merely as collateral security, he may list the shares in 
his own name as pledgee, or in the name of another and irresponsible party, even 
though this were done for the purpose of avoiding liability. 

Where there is a question of fact whether the holder held himself out as owner of the 
stock, it is to be submitted to the jury. 



In error to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit. 

This was an action at law by the Receiver of the Keystone National Bank, 
of Erie, Pennsylvania, against the defendant company, as the actual owner 
and holder of 172}4 shares of the capital stock of the bank, standing upon 
its books in the name of one William W. Hand, to recover an assessment upon 
the shareholders of 100 per cent, made by the Comptroller of the Currency 
pursuant to Rev. Stat. § 5151 (U. S. Comp.. Stat. 1901, p. 3465). 

On November 15, 1890, Delamater & Co., a banking firm of Meadville, Pa., 
borrowed $15,000 of the defendant company, in renewal of prior loans, giv- 
ing therefor their note for sixty days, and as collateral security deposited 230 
shares of the capital stock of the Keystone National Bank, of the par value 
of $100 per share, standing in the name of the individual members of the firm. 
The shares were valued at the time at par, $23,000; the bank was in good 
credit, and for twenty-seven years had regularly, and was then paying semi- 
annual dividends. With its certificates of stock thus deposited, powers of 
attorney signed by the individual holders of the stock were also delivered to 
the defendant. These documents empowered the defendant to transfer the 
shares — the name of the transferee and the attorney being blank. Twenty 
days thereafter, and on December 5, 1890, Delamater & Company failed 
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and made a general assignment for the benefit of their creditors, and on De- 
cember 17, defendant having received notice of the assignment, wrote to the 
assignees declining to renew the note, but offering to anticipate its payment 
and return the collaterals. It seems the assets of Delamater & Co. were in- 
sufficient for this purpose. 

On January 10, 1891, defendant sent to the Keystone National Bank of 
Erie the original certificates, deposited as collateral, and requested the bank 
to transfer the shares to William W. Hand, a clerk in the^employ of the de- 
fendant. Three days later, and on January 13, the bank paid a semi annual 
dividend of two per cent., but it does not appear who receivedjthis dividend, 
which proved to be the last one paid by the bank. The transfer was made 
on the books of the bank, and new certificates issued in the.name of Hand, 
dated January 15, 1891, and were transmitted by the bank to the company, 
which acknowledged receipt of the stock, and stated that it would like to 
have a bid for the stock “if you know of a purchaser.” Hand signed the 
transfer in blank on the back of these certificates, and in that form they were 
retained by the defendant. There was no receipt for the certificates except 
a memorandum in the handwriting of the clerk on the stub of the stock book : 
“ Sent to the Fidelity Insurance, Trust and Safe Deposit Company, Philadel- 
phia, Penn., 1-17-’91.” 

Fourteen months thereafter, and on March 16, 1892, the Comptroller of 
the Currency, finding that the capital of the bank was impaired, ordered an 
assessment of twenty-five per cent, on the capital stock to make good the de- 
ficiency. The assessment upon these shares amounted to $5,750. This 
amount was paid by the defendant and charged on its books to Delamater & 
Co. as an additional advance. Its check was sent to the bank in a letter 
signed by Mr. Hand. 

On December 22, 1892, pursuant to Rev. Stat. § 5143 (U. S. Comp. Stat. 
1901, p. 3463), and with the approval of the Comptroller of|the Cqrrency, the 
capital stock of the bank was reduced from $250,000 to $150,000, divided into 
1,500 shares of $100 each. Thereupon, and on January 24, 1893, the defend- 
ant sent to the bank the certificates for 230 shares, and on February 7 re- 
ceived the certificates in the name of Hand, for 172 % shares, being the re- 
duced number. Hand signed a transfer in blank on the back of the certifi- 
cates, and in that form they remained in the possession of jthe defendant. 
On March 20, 1894, the vice-president of the defendant company addressed a 
letter to the bank, stating that the company held 1724 shares of the stock 
registered in the name of W. W. Hand, and requesting a copy of their last 
statement and any other information regarding the business of the bank, and 
as to whether there were any sales of stock, saying “We would like to sell 
our holdings, if marketable.” No reply being received to this letter, the de- 
fendant company repeated its substance in another letter of April 4, stating 
that “ as we have a loan of $22,000 depending upon the value of 1724 shares, 
we desire the above information. ” Several other letters were written to the 
same purport. 

On June 20, 1897, the Keystone National Bank closed its doors, on July 
26 the Comptroller of the Currency appointed a Receiver, and on November 
3 ordered an assessment of 100 per cent, on the stockholders. Whereupon 
this action was brought to recover an assessment of $17,500Jon the shares* 
registered in'the name off Hand. 
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The ease was tried before a jury, and the question submitted to them 
“ whether, before this Keystone National Bank failed, the defendant corn* 
p&ny, the Fidelity .Trust Company of this city, was the real owner of these 
shares of stock, or whether it continued to be the pledgee of the stock — 
whether the stock had become theirs in the sense in which we use in ordinary 
speech the word 4 owner/ or whether it had been continued to be pledged to 
them as collateral security for the payment of the note which has been offered 
in evidence.” 

Upon the issue thus submitted the jury returned a verdict for the defend- 
ant, upon which judgment was entered, and the case taken to the circuit 
court of appeals upon writ of error. That court affirmed the judgment (46 
C. C. A. 509, 108 Fed. 475). 

Mr. Justice Brown delivered the opinion of the court : 

There being but little conflict in the testimony as to the actual facts, the 
question really is whether the court should have submitted the case to the 
jury, or instructed a verdict for the plaintiff. 

By Rev. 8tat. § 5151 (U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3465), 44 the shareholders 
of every National banking association shall be held individually responsible, 
equally and ratably, and not one for another, for all contracts, debts and 
engagements for such association to the extent of the amount of their stock 
therein, at the par value thereof, in addition to the amount invested in such 
shares;” and by § 5234 (U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3507), the Receiver may, 
upon order of the proper court, enforce this individual liability. 

Most of the cases arising under this section have turned upon the question 
whether defendant was in fact the owner of the shares. In this connection 
the following propositions may be considered as settled : 

1. That liability may be established by allowing one’s name to appear 
upon the books of the corporation as owner, though in fact he be only a 
pledgee. (Pullman vs. Upton, 96 U. S. 328, 24 L. ed. 818.) Nor can the real 
owner exonerate himself from responsibility by making a colorable transfer 
of the stock, with the understanding that, at his request, it shall be retrans- 
ferred. (Germania Nat. Bank vs. Case, 99 U. S. 628, 25 L ed. 448; Bowden 
vs. Johnson, 107 U. S. 251, sub nom. Adams vs. Johnson, 27 L. ed. 386, 2 
Sup. Ct. Rep. 246 ; Stuart vs. Hayden, 169 U. S. 1, 42 L. ed 639, 18 Sup. Ct. 
Rep. 274.) 

2. Stockholders of record are liable for unpaid installments, though in 
fact they may have parted with their stock, or held it for others. (Hawkins 
vs. Glenn, 131 U. S. 319, 33 L. ed. 184, 9 Sup. Ct. Rep. 739.) 

3. A mere pledgee, however, who receives from his debtor a transfer of 
shares, surrenders the certificate to the bank and takes out new ones in his 
own name, in which he is described as “pledgee,” and holds them afterwards 
in good faith, and as collateral security for the payment of his debt, is not 
subject to personal liability as a shareholder. (Pauly vs. State Loan & T. Co. 
165 U. S. 606, 41 L. ed. 844, 17 Sup. Ct. Rep. 465.) But it is otherwise if he 
allow his name to appear on the book as owner, or being the owner, makes a 
colorable transfer of the stock. (Germania Nat. Bank vs. Case, 99 U. S. 628, 
25 L. ed. 448.) 

Three cases in this court are specially pertinent to the one under consid- 
eration, and we have little more to do than to point out the salient facts of 
each and determine by which one of them this case is controlled. 
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In Germania Nat. Bank vs. Case, 99 U. S. 628, 25 L. ed. 448, it appeared 
that the Germania Bank lent $ 14, 000 to the firm of Phelps, McCullough, & 
Co., who, to secure the payment of the loan, pledged to the bank 100 shares 
of the stock of the Crescent City Bank, with power, on non-payment of the 
note, to dispose of the stock for cash at public or private sale, without re- 
course to legal proceedings. At the same time a power of attorney was given, 
authorizing a transfer of the stock to the Germania Bank. The note not 
being paid at maturity, a transfer was made to the Germania Bank on the 
transfer books of the Crescent City Bank. The stock was subsequently 
transferred to one of the clerks of the Germania Bank with an understanding 
between him and the officers of the bank that he should retransfer it at their 
request. It was held that, notwithstanding the transfer to the clerk, the 
stock remained subject to the bank's control ; that the transfer was made to 
evade the liability of the true owners; and that, as Phelps, McCullough & 
Co. had ceased to be the owners of the stock, the bank was liable. The lia- 
bility was put by the court upon the ground that the stock was transferred 
to the Germania Bank upon the transfer books of the Crescent City Bank, 
and thereby the bank became subject to the liabilities of a stockholder, and 
that, as a transfer of the stock to its clerk, Waldo, was colorable, it had not 
exonerated itself from that liability. 

The case is distinguishable from the instant case by the fact that the 
stock was actually transferred to the bank upon the transfer books of the 
Crescent City Bank, which thus appeared as owner, and that the subsequent 
transfer to Waldo was merely colorable. There was also the further fact 
that the Crescent City Bank was in a failing condition when the transfer to 
Waldo was made, and there was no reasonable doubt that the defendant, 
Germania Bank, knew it, and made the transfer to escape responsibility. In 
the present case the stock was never transferred to the defendant, and the 
transfer to Hand took place within two months of the time of the original 
pledgee, when the Keystone Bank was supposed to be perfectly solvent, and 
remained so for more than a year thereafter, when the assessment of twenty- 
five per cent, was made, the bank continuing in business until June 20, 1897, 
more than six years after the transfer to Hand. 

In Anderson vs. Philadelphia Warehouse Co., Ill U. S. 479, 28 L. ed. 478, 
4 Sup. Ct. Rep. 525, the law as laid down in the prior case was somewhat 
relaxed and a tendency manifested to look more closely at the equities. 
In that case «Blumer & Co. borrowed a sum of money from the defendant, 
and as security for the loan transferred 450 shares of stock of the First 
National Bank of Allentown standing in the name of one Kern, a partner in 
the firm of Blumer & Co. , on the books of the bank, and had a new certi- 
ficate issued in the name of one Henry, president of the defendant warehouse 
company. The fact of the transfer of this stock to its president was brought 
to the attention of the directors of the warehouse company, who deemed it 
inadvisable to have the stock stand in the name of the Presideut, and it was 
therefore transferred to one McCloskey, a porter in the employ of the com- 
pany, and irresponsible. McCloskey never had possession of the certificate, 
and, at the request of the warehouse company, gave a power of attorney for 
the sale and transfer of the stock, and shortly thereafter died. The stock 
was subsequently transferred to one Ferris, another employee, also irrespon- 
sible. Dividends were regularly paid on this stock to Kern, and the ware- 
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house company never acted as a shareholder. It was held that, as there was 
no evidence of fraud or bad faith, — as the warehouse company was never the 
owner of the stock, and never held itself out as such ; never consented to a 
transfer of the stock on the books; never claimed dividends, or acted as a 
shareholder, or ever pretended to be anything but a mere pledgee, — it was 
not liable. Said the Court : 

“The creditors were put in no worse position by the transfers that were 
made than they would have been if the stock had remained in the name of 
Kern, or Blumer & Co. who were always the real owners.” It was held that, 
as the defendant promptly declined to allow itself to stand as a registered 
shareholder, because it was unwilling to incur the liability such a registry 
would impose, and asked that the transfer be made to McCloskey, from that 
time the case stood precisely as it would if the transfer had been originally 
made to him instead of to Henry, the president of the company. “ All this 
was done in good faith, when the bank was in good credit and paying large 
dividends, and years before its failure or even its embarrassment.” 

The case differs from this only in the fact that here there was some evi- 
dence (enough to go to the jury) that defendant had held itself out as the 
owner of the shares. 

In Pauly vs. State Loan & T. Co. 165 U. S. 606, 41 L. ed. 844, 17 Sup. Ct. 
Rep. 465, the stock which was delivered to the defendant as collateral 
security was reissued, and new certificates issued to the defendant as 
“pledgee.” It was held that, as the stock book gave information that the 
defendant held the stock as pledgee only, it was not liable to an assessment. 
(See, also, Robinson vs. Southern Nat. Bank, 180 U. S. 295, 45 L. ed. 536, 21 
Sup. Ct. Rep. 383; National Park Bank vs. Harmon, 25 C. C. A. 214, 51 U. 
S. App. 148, 79 Fed. 891, S. C. 172 U. S. 644, 43 L. ed. 1182, 19 Sup. Ct. 
Rep. 877.) 

There is no doubt whatever that the defendant originally took blank trans 
fers of the certificates of the stock in question as security for its loan to the 
Delamaters; that at that time the stock was worth its lace value, $23,000; 
had paid dividends for twenty-seven years prior thereto, and was in good 
credit. To charge the defendant with liability as a shareholder it must be 
made to appear that it had either become the owner of the shares in fact, or 
had held itself out to be the owner, and thereby estopped itself to deny its 
liability as such. 

The first change in its attitude toward the stock took place within two 
months after the original pledge, and was caused by the failure of the Dela- 
maters, which occurred within twenty days after the loan was made. The 
change consisted in sending back, January 10, 1891, the original certificates, 
and requesting the bank to transfer the shares to Hand, which was done. 
Defendant evidently did not then intend to become the owner of the stock, 
as, immediately after receiving notice of the failure of the Delamaters, the 
vice-president of the company addressed a note to them, or their assignees, 
calling attention to the note and the pledge of the stock, and saying that if 
they were prepared to anticipate the payment of the note and have the 
collateral returned, they would be glad to so arrange it; and in a further 
letter of May 5, 1891, to the Delamaters, he notified them that the note was 
secured by the Keystone Bank stock, and “if we cannot secure payment for 
the note and interest, I have to notify you that we shall proceed to sell the 
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collateral at auction.” It also appears that on July 7, 1892, the vice-presi- 
dent of the company addressed a letter to the auditor of the Delamater 
estate, notifying him of their claim against that estate upon the note for 
$15,000, and stating that the company held the shares of the Keystone Bank 
as collateral for the loan. Thereafter, and on March 30, 1893, the company 
received a dividend of $795.60, to which it was undoubtedly entitled as 
pledgee. 

Even so late as 1894 the vice-president of the defendant company ad- 
dressed a note to the Keystone Bank, requesting information regarding their 
business; whether there had been any sales of the stock and at what price, 
and saying that “as we have a loan of $22,000 depending upon the value of 
1?2£ shares, we desire the above information.” It is true that the defendant 
in 1892 paid an assessment of $5,750 upon this stock, but the amount was 
charged to the Delamaters as an additional advance, and was evidently paid 
to save its interest in the stock from forfeiture. (Rev. Stat. § 5205, as 
amended in 1876, 19 Stat. at L. 64, chap. 156 U. S. Comp. Stat. 1901, p. 3495.) 
It is not easy to see how the defendant could have done otherwise than it 
did without prejudice to its own rights, as well as to the rights of the as- 
signees of the pledgors. 

It is also evident that the assignees of the Delamaters treated the interest 
of the defendant in the stock as a mere pledge, since in their account filed in 
the court of common pleas of Crawford county, July 13, 1896, they charge 
themselves in the account as follows: “Equities in stocks and bonds, 

pledges as collateral on loan unadjusted, as follows: (a) $23,000, stock of 

the Keystone National Bank of Erie, pledged for a loan of $15,000, appraised 
at $8,000.” Proof was offered that in this account the assignees had made 
another entry, “ said stock having been converted by the holder of the note, 
and said stock having been assessed to the amount of twenty -five per cent of 
its face value, did not sell for enough to pay the debt for which it was 
pledged.” This memorandum was excluded, and properly so, by the court 
below, inasmuch as it was a mere assertion of fact made by these assignees 
without the knowledge of the defendant. The company could not be bound 
by a statement thus made by these assignees without its knowledge or ac- 
quiescence. Again, it was obviously untrue, as the stock had never been 
sold. Evidently all that was intended by the word “converted” was that 
the stock was not worth enough “ to pay the debt for which it was pledged.” 
There can be no doubt that defendant would have been willing at any time 
to surrender the stock upon payment of the debt, and that it retained it 
simply because it was forced to do so. 

It is also true that a number of letters were written during the time the 
defendant held possession of the certificates, in which it made inquiries as to 
the value of the stock, the number of sales made, and spoke of itself as hold- 
ing or owning the stock, which it desired to sell, and that Hand once or twice 
voted the shares by proxy ; but the bank clearly could not have been misled, 
as the nature of such ownership was shown in the letter of April 4, 1894, 
in which they spoke of a loan of $22,000 depending upon the value of 172i 
shares, and repeatedly thereafter, and as late as April, 1897, said they were 
anxious to sell this stock “ to close an account” for which it was collateral. 
If such representations had been made either by a formal entry upon the 
books of the bank or to the public, or to anyone who could have been pre- 
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judiced by them, defendant might be held to be estopped, but as they were 
made to officers of the bank, who understood perfectly the capacity in which 
the defendant retained the stock, it was properly held to be a question for 
the jury. 

********** 

The fact that the certificates were put in the name of Hand, though cal- 
culated upon its face to awaken suspicion, wrought no material change in 
the situation. If defendant were in fact the owner of the shares, it could 
not avoid liability by listing them in the name of another. (Germania Nat. 
Bank vs. Case, 99 U. S. 628, 25 L. ed. 448.) i) it were the pledgee, it had 
the option of listing these shares in its own name as pledgee; Pauly vs. State 
Loan & T. Co., 165 U. S. 606, 41 L. ed. 844, 17 Sup. Ct. Rep. 465; or in the 
name of another and irresponsible party, even though this were done for the 
purpose of avoiding liability. (Anderson vs. Philadelphia Warehouse Co., 
Ill U. S. 479, 28 L. ed. 478, 4 Sup. Ct. Rep. 525.) The creditors were not 
injured, since if the exact truth had appeared upon the face of the certifi- 
cates, by registering the shares as pledgee, they would have had no recourse 
against the defendant. Upon the other hand, if defendant had really 
owned the shares, it would have been a fraud to list them in the name of 
Hand. Perhaps it would have been less open to criticism to have listed 
them in its own name as pledgee, but as its failure to do so, under the theory 
of the defendant that it was in fact the pledgee, misled no one, it should not 
be held liable for what was done in good faith and with no intent to defraud. 

The case then really turned upon the actual ownership of the shares, and 
this question was properly left to the jury as one of fact. Although the con- 
struction of written instruments is one for the court, where the case turns 
upon the proper conclusions to be drawn from a series of letters, particularly 
of a commercial character, taken in connection with other facts and circum- 
stances, it is one which is properly referred to a jury. (Brown vs. M’Gran, 
14 Pet. 479, 10 L. ed. 550.) In that case it was said by Mr. Justice Story that 
“there certainly are cases in which, from the different senses of the words 
used or their obscure and indeterminate reference to unexplained circum- 
stances, the true interpretation of the language may be left to the considera- 
tion of the jury for the purpose of carrying into effect the real intention of 
the parties. This is especially applicable to cases of commercial correspond- 
ence, where the real objects and intentions and agreements of the parties 
are often to be arrived at only by allusions to circumstances which are but 
imperfectly developed.” 

This case is specially applicable to the one under consideration, inasmuch 
as plaintiff relies chiefly upon the fact that defendant, in its correspondence 
with the bank, spoke of itself as owning or holding the shares standing in 
the name of Hand. Under the circumstances, it is entirely possible that the 
word “owner” may have been used in its ordinary sense, or as representing 
a pledgee upon whom the ownership of the shares had been cast by the 
failure of the pledgor, and the depreciation of the value of the shares to an 
amount insufficient to pay the note. It can hardly be possible that the 
statute was intended to impose a liability upon a pledgee who had taken the 
shares as collateral security, and, through the failure of the pledgors, had 
been forced against its will into the position of ownership. Such a result 
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might operate to destroy altogether the possibility of raising money upon 
the deposit of National bank shares as collateral. (See, also, Fagan vs. 
Connoly, 25 Mo. 94, 69 Am. Dec. 450 ; Prather vs. Ross, 17 Ind. 495 ; Roberts 
vs. Bonaparte, 73 Md. 191, 10 L. R. A. 689, 20 Atl. 918; Macdonald vs. Mor- 
rill, 154 Mass. 270, 28 N. E. 259.) 

DkTOSITS BY AO EXT— PA YMKNTS TO AGENT. 

Supreme Court of Kansas, April 11, 1003. 

MARTIN VS. KANSAS NATIONAL BANK, et al. 

1. A bank cannot be held to account to the owner of a fund, where such fund has been 
deposited by an agent iu his own name and paid out upon his check, without knowl- 
edge by the bank of any waDt of power on the part of the agent. 

(Syllabus by the Court.) 

Cunningham, J. : By this action plaintiff in error, as plaintiff below, 
sought to recover from the defendants the proceeds of the sale of a carload 
of hogs sent by him to the Wichita Live Stock Commission Company, to be 
sold by it on commission. This carload of hogs was shipped by the plaintiff 
from Enid, Okl., consigned to himself at Wichita, Kan., with instructions 
to the commission company to sell the same and remit the proceeds. Being 
unable to find a suitable market at Wichita, the commission company 
reshipped to Kansas City, and notified the plaintiff of this action. The 
hogs were there sold, and in due course a check for the proceeds, payable to 
the Wichita Live Stock Commission Company, was sent by the Kansas City 
factor to that company. This check was deposited with the defendant bank 
on April 24, and on the same day the commission company sent to the plain- 
tiff its check on the defendant bank for the amount going to him. In due 
course this check was presented to the defendant bank some time in the 
afternoon of April 26 and its payment refused. 

The live stock company had notified the bank before this refusal that by 
reason of a serious and unexpected loss it was unable longer to continue in 
business. It appears that the commission company had been doing business 
for something over two years; that it was originally organized with the son 
of the President of the bank as one of its members; that he retained some 
interest in the company up to the time of its failure, but had long prior to 
that time ceased to have any active interest in or knowledge of its business; 
that it was organized without capital, for the purpose of handling live stock 
upon the Wichita and other markets for commission; that it frequently 
advanced money to shippers, upon their bills of lading, prior to the time 
when, by the sales of such shipments, it had realized the funds; that it was 
the understanding, at the time of its organization, that it should do its bank- 
ing business through the defendant, and that it had done such business with 
the defendant; in the course of its business the commission company would 
sometimes have quite a large amount to its credit on the books of the bank, 
and at others its account would be quite largely overdrawn ; that, when so 
overdrawn, it was notified by the officers of the bank that such overdraft must 
be made good, or payment of its checks would cease ; that in all respets its 
deposits and withdrawals of money by check were in accordance with the 
usual rules of business governing such transactions; that for several days 
prior to its failure it has carried quite a large overdraft, caused by the prepay- 
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ment of a consignment of cattle from one of its customers ; that on April 26, the 
date of this failure, it had ascertained that through the criminal acts of this 
customer it had been defrauded out of the proceeds of such consignment, to 
its loss of about $4,000, and that this loss was the immediate cause of its 
suspension of business ; that on the 24th day of April, when the Kansas City 
check covering the proceeds of the sale of plaintiffs hogs were deposited with 
the defendant bank, the commission company had overdrawn its account 
there $3,387. The business of the 24th, 25th, and 26th increased this over- 
draft by $22, so that no part of the proceeds of the sale of plaintiffs hogs 
went to decrease this overdraft. 

While in a general way the defendant bank knew of the character of the 
business being done by the commission company, the record fails to show 
that it knew that there had been any transaction between the plaintiff and 
the commission company, or that the fund evidenced by the Kansas City 
check belonged to the plaintiff. A demurrer was sustained to the evidence 
of the plaintiff, and judgment rendered on behalf of defendant bank for 
its costs. 

Something is sought to be made out of the fact that the son of the Presi- 
dent of the bank was interested in the commission company. No founda- 
tion, however, is found in the evidence for any claim of fraud or wrongdoing 
on the part of the bank in this respect. 

The principal claim made by the plaintiff for recovery is that the fund 
evidenced by the check received by the commission company from the sale 
of his hogs in Kansas City was a trust fund, and as such was held by the 
bank, and must be so accounted for. 

We find no warrant in law, under the evidence, for sustaining this claim. 
It is true that, had the fund been in the hands of the bank at the time of 
the commencement of the action for its recovery, or had the bank applied 
the same to a liquidation of a debt due to it from the commission company 
with knowledge of the fact that the fund so applied did not belong to the 
commission company but to its customers, then it would have been held to 
.account to the rightful owner of such fund. It has even been held that the 
bank would be held to so account had it applied the fund to the payment of 
a debt of the agent, even though it supposed such fund belonged to the 
agent himself. 

However, the facts of this case do not warrant the application of this 
rule in any sense, either liberal or restricted. The ordinary course of busi- 
ness had been pursued between the bank and commission company for two 
years. Deposits were frequently made, and checks as frequently drawn and 
paid, the bank being all the time unaware, so far as the evidence shows, of 
the particular source from whence any of the funds came. This course of 
business was pursued up to the date of the company’s failure, and, from the 
time of the deposit of the fund in question up to the time of the failure, a 
larger amount was paid out on checks than was received in deposits, so that 
it cannot be said that the bank in any way profited by the receipt of the 
plaintiff’s money. The plaintiff, by placing his property in the hands of the 
commission company for sale, authorized that company to receive the price 
thereof, and to handle the same in the due and ordinary course of busi- 
ness, which included the right to deposit in bank and withdraw by check. 
Any other rule than this must of necessity paralyze business of this char- 
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acter, for, if a bank is to be held liable for all trust money deposited and 
•checked out by the trustee in the ordinary course of business, of course no 
bank would or could safely engage in the ordinary banking business. 

The rule is tersely stated in Morse on Banks and Banking (2d Ed.), p. 
-300: “Where money is deposited by a person in his own name, and with no 
notice, express or implied, that any other person has any title, right, or 
interest therein, the bank is justified in paying the same to him npon his 
checks, until it has notice that some other person claims the money under a 
superior title, and intends to enforce that claim adversely to the title of the 
depositor.” Abundant authority might be cited in support of this rule, or 
one even more liberal to the banks than this. We content ourselves by cit- 
ing from our own reports. (Bank vs. Bank, 60 Kan. 621, 57 Pac. 510.) 

We think the plaintiff failed to show any right to recover, hence affirm 
the judgment of the court below. All the Justices concurring. 



LEASE OF REAL ESTATE BY NATIONAL BANK— CONTRACT TO ERECT 

BUILDING. 

United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Nov. 10, 1902.* 

BROWN v». SCHLEIER, tt al. 

The power conferred upon National banks by section 5137 Rev. 8tat. U. 8. to purchase such 
real estate as is needed for their accommodation in the transaction of their business in- 
cludes the power to lease property whereon to erect buildings suitable to their wants. 

A National bank may lease property for a term of years and agree with the lessor to con- 
struct such a building as it desires, provided that it acts in good faith, solely with a 
view of obtaining an eligible location, and not with a view of .investing its fuuds in 
real property or embarking them in speculations in real estate. 

If the land which it purchases or leases for the accommodation of its business is very valu- 
able, it may exercise the same rights that belong to other landowners of improving it in 
a way that will yield the largest income, lessen its own rent, and render that part of its 
funds which are invested in realty most productive. 

A lease of real estate by a National bank is not invalid because made for a longer period 
than the corporate existence of the bank. 

Nor is such a lease invalid because the gross rents payable during the term will reach a sum 
exceeding the amount of the bank’s capital stock. 

Where a National bank invests in real estate in excess of its powers, and the transaction 
has been acquiesced in for a long time, only the Government can be heard to complain, 
and a Receiver appointed by the Comptroller of the Currency cannot do so. 



On September 12, 1889, the People's National Bank of Denver leased a lot 
of ground in the city of Denver for the term of 99 years at a yearly rental of 
$13,975, and agreed to erect within eighteen months from and after February 
1, 1890, at its own cost and expense, a substantial building, not less than four 
stories in height, to cost not less than $100,000. By the terms of the lease 
the lessee was to have no right to remove the building, but the same was to 
become a part of the realty. The lease also gave to the lessee and its assigns 
an option to extend the lease for the same rental for a term of fifty years from 
and after the expiration of ninety-nine years. The bank took possession of 
the demised premises, and on or about the month of January, 1891, had com- 

* The points of this decision were published in the March issue of the Magazine. As the 
case is one of considerable importance, we print the full text of the decision, which has Just 
been officially reported. 
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pleted the erection of a building thereon, eight stories in height, at a cost of 
$305,725.39. 

About the month of January, 1897, the People's National Bank commenced 
to liquidate its affairs with a view of surrendering its charter, and on April 
27, 1897, its stockholders, at a meeting duly held for that purpose, resolved 
to go into voluntary liquidation. On September 20, 1897, the bank called a 
meeting of its stockholders to consider a proposition to surrender the remain- 
der of its leasehold term to Schleier, the lessor, stating in its notice to the 
stockholders that, as the income from the property which it had leased was 
less than the fixed charges, it had become necessary to take some action to 
relieve the bank. 

At that time there was due for rent in arrears under the lease, and for taxes 
which the lessee was obligated to pay, a sum amounting altogether to about 
$6,000. In compliance with action which appears to have been taken at said 
stockholders’ meeting, the bank, subsequently, on October 30, 1897, surrend- 
ered its leasehold term to the lessor, and the lessor agreed, in consideration 
of such surrender, to discharge the bank from its liability to pay such rents 
and taxes as were then in arrears ; also to discharge the bank from all further 
installments of rent which were to accrue under the lease. Some time after 
the bank had resolved to go into voluntary liquidation, a Receiver was ap- 
pointed by the Comptroller of the Currency, and afterwards the Receiver in- 
stituted this suit praying that the court would decree that the lease executed 
by Schleier to the bank on September 12, 1889, was null and void, in view of 
the National Bank Act; that the agreement purporting to cancel and surren- 
der said pretended lease was also null and void; that there might be a full 
accounting between Schleier and the Receiver; and that whatever was found 
due to the Receiver upon said accounting be declared a first and prior lien 
upon the bank building which the bank had erected, as well as upon the 
groupd upon which it was situated. The bill was demurred to for want of 
equity, and the demurrer was sustained, whereupon a decree was entered dis- 
missing the complaint. From this decree the Receiver appealed. 

Before Sanborn and Thayer, Circuit Judges, and Lochren, District 
Judge. 

Thayer, C.J. (after stating the case): The bill in this case appears to 
have been exhibited, and a recovery is sought, upon the theory that the 
lease of September 12, 1889, was executed by the People’s National Bank in 
excess of its corporate powers, and was therefore void; that Schleier, the 
lessor, was a party to the act whereby the charter of the bank was violated, 
and is therefore liable as a joint tort-feasor for all the damage which the 
creditors of the bank have sustained in consequence of the execution of the 
lease without lawful authority. It is urged, in substance, that the lease was 
ultra vires the bank, because it undertook, in violation of section 5137 of the 
Revised Statutes [U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 3460], to erect a building, on the 
demised premises which it did not contemplate using “for its immediate 
accommodation in the transaction of its business,” but did intend to rent in 
part to third parties. It is also claimed that the bank exceeded its powers in 
making the lease, because it contracted an indebtedness to an amount 
exceeding its capital stock, in violation of section 5202 of the Revised 
Statutes [ U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 3494], by engaging to pay rent at the rate 
of $13,975 per annum for the term of 99 years; and incidentally it is claimed 
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that the power conferred upon National banks by section 5137 of the 
Revised Statutes to purchase and hold such real estate “as shall be neces- 
sary for its immediate accommodation in the transaction of its business” 
does not comprehend the power to lease property with a view of erecting a 
building thereon for its accommodation in the transaction of its business, 
nor the right to lease property for a longer period than it is to exist as a cor- 
poration. 

We entertain no doubt that the power conferred on National banks by 
section 5137 of the Revised Statutes to purchase such real estate as is needed 
for their accommodation in the transaction of their business includes the 
power to lease property whereon to erect buildings suitable to their wants. 
The power to purchase land is larger than the power to lease by as much as 
a fee simple estate is larger than a term for years, and the greater power 
includes the less. In the larger towns and cities of the United States, 
National banks usually find it necessary to locate themselves in the business 
centers, where property is most in demand and likewise most valuable. In 
the large cities it will doubtless sometimes happen that a bank cannot locate 
itself in a quarter where its business interests demand that it should be 
located, unless it leases property for a term of years and agrees with the 
owner to erect a building thereon suitable to its wants. That a National 
bank may purchase a lot of land and erect such a building thereon as it 
needs for the accommodation of its business admits of no controversy under 
the language of the statute, and we perceive no reason why it may not like- 
wise lease property for a term of years and agree with the lessor to construct 
such a building as it desires, provided, always, that it acts in good faith, 
solely with a view of obtaining an eligible location, and not with a view of 
investing its funds in real property or embarking them in speculations in real 
estate. Nor do we perceive any reason why a National bank, when it pur- 
chases or leases property for the erection of a banking house, should be 
compelled to use it exclusively for banking purposes. If the land which it 
purchases or leases for the accommodation of its business is very valuable, 
it should be accorded the same rights that belong to other landowners of 
improving it in a way that will yield the largest income, lessen its own rent, 
and render that part of its funds which are invested in realty most produc- 
tive. There is nothing, we think, in the National Bank Act, when rightly 
construed, which precludes National banks, so long as they act in good faith, 
from pursuing the policy above outlined. The act was framed with a view 
of preventing such associations from investing their funds in real property, 
except when it becomes necessary to do so, either for the purpose of securing 
an eligible business location, or to secure debts previously contracted, or to 
prevent a loss at execution sales under judgments or decrees that have been 
rendered in their favor. 

When an occasion arises for an investment in real property for either of 
the purposes specified in the statute, the National Bank Act permits banking 
associations to act as any prudent person would act in making an investment 
in real estate, and to exercise the same measure of judgment and discretion. 
The act ought not to be construed in such a way as to compel a National bank, 
when it acquires real property for a legitimate purpose, to deal with it other- 
wise than a prudent landowner would ordinarily deal with such property. 
We think that the lease in question was not invalid because it created a 
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term that would outlast the life of the corporation in whose favor it was 
created. If a corporation is empowered to acquire real estate by purchase 
or lease for the transaction of its business, it matters not that it acquires an 
estate or interest which will not expire until after the death of the corpora- 
tion, provided the estate or interest so acquired is vendible. (Detroit Citi- 
zens’ St. Ry. Co. vs. City of Detroit, 12 C. C. A. 365, 64 Fed. 628; Nicoll vs. 
Railroad Co. 12 N. Y. 121, 128; People vs. O’Brien, 111 N. Y. 1, 37, 18 N. E. 
692, 2 L. R. A. 255; 8tate vs. Laclede Gaslight Co. 102 Mo. 472, 482; Union 
Pac. R. Co. vs. Chicago, R. I. & P. R. Co. 163 U. S. 564, 592; Id . 10 U. S. 
App. 192, 2 C. C. A. 174, 51 Fed. 309.) 

If the rule were otherwise, no corporation, unless it had a perpetual exist- 
ence, could acquire land in fee, and in that event the objection made to the 
lease, based on the length of the term thereby created, would apply equally 
well if the grant had been in fee. The lease in question created an interest in 
the land which was doubtless supposed to be of considerable value when the 
lease was executed ; and although the interest so created was what is usually 
termed a * 4 chattel interest,” the term being less than a freehold, yet it was 
an interest which was salable during the life of the corporation or on its dis- 
solution, and might have become a very valuable asset of the bank. Such 
terms as the one created by this lease are sometimes as marketable as estates 
in fee, and we perceive no reason why the instrument which created it should 
be held invalid, any more than a deed conveying an estate in fee, which 
would outlast the life of the bank. A corporation, like a natural person, 
should be allowed to hold and enjoy a leasehold estate that will outlast its 
own existence, provided it can be alienated at or prior to its dissolution. 
Moreover, the rule being that, in such a case as the one at bar, the personal 
covenant of the corporation to pay rent would not be enforceable against it 
after the expiration of its charter (Lorillard vs. Clyde, 142 N. Y. 456, and 
cases there cited), it is not apparent that any sufficient reasons exist, based 
on the length of the term, to render the lease invalid. 

We are furthermore of the opinion that the lease in controversy was not 
invalid because the gross rents payable during the term would have amounted 
to a sum exceeding $300,000, which was the amount of the bank’s original 
capital. The gross rents that were to accrue and would have accrued at in- 
tervals during the 99-year term, if the lease had not been surrendered or can- 
celed, do not, in our judgment, constitute an indebtedness, within the fair 
intent and meaning of section 5202 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. Comp. St. 
1901, p. 3494). The National Bank Act confessedly confers power upon Na- 
tional banks to lease property which they need for the convenient transaction 
of their business, and it contains no express provision limiting the duration 
of such leases. Their duration is left to be determined by the judgment and 
discretion of the bank or its board of directors. Very frequently such asso- 
ciations are compelled to pay a large annual rental, and it can hardly be sup- 
posed that Congress intended that the various installments of rent that an 
association has obligated itself to pay under a lease for a long term of years, 
which it executed because it was necessary to do so to secure an eligible busi- 
ness location, should be aggregated and counted as a debt within the purview 
of section 5202, supra. Rent is one of those ordinary expenditures which 
such associations are compelled to incur and pay; and installments of rent 
that are tojbe earned by the occupation of the demised premises in future 
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years, and may never in fact be earned, can hardly be esteemed an indebted- 
ness, and certainly not an indebtedness within the fair purview of section 
5202, until it has accrued. 

In Deane vs. Caldwell, 127 Mass. 24 2, 244, it was held that, before the day 
on which rent is covenanted to be paid, it is in no sense a debt. It was also 
held by the circuit court of the United States for the Southern District of 
Ohio in Trust Co. vs. Armstrong, 35 Fed. 567, that rent which was to accrue 
in future, under the terms of a long lease taken by a National bank, but 
which had not been actually earned by occupation, could not be proven, as 
against the Receiver of the bank, as a debt ; it appearing that the Receiver 
had declined to take possession of the demised premises and assume the bur- 
dens of the lease. 

It was also held by the Supreme Court of the United States in City of 
Walla Walla vs. Walla Water Co. 172 U. S. 1, 19, that the annual install- 
ments of rent which a city had agreed to pay to a water company for a period 
of twenty-five years, for the use of water, could not be aggregated and counted 
as a debt, and added to the other indebtedness of the city, for the purpose of 
showing that the city had contracted an indebtedness in excess of the amount 
permitted by its charter. See, also, City of South Bend vs. Reynolds (Ind. 
Sup.) 57 N. E. 706, 707, 49 L. R. A. 795. We conclude, therefore, that it can- 
not be successfully claimed that the bank exceeded its powers in executing 
the lease, because it thereby contracted an indebtedness in excess of the 
amount prescribed by section 5202, Rev. St. (U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 3494). 

It follows, from what has been said, that if the lease in question was in- 
valid when it was executed, that which rendered it so was the covenant of 
the bank to expend as much as $100,000 in the erection of a building on the 
demised premises. The bill avers that it spent more than that amount, to wit, 
the sum of $305,725; but the lease did not bind it to incur that expense, and 
we fail to see any ground upon which Schleier, the lessor, can be held ac- 
countable to the creditors of the bank or to the United States because the 
bank saw fit to erect a more expensive building than it had engaged to 
build. 

Tbejessor, after the execution and delivery of the lease, was not in a sit- 
uation* where he could be heard to complain because the lessee was making 
more expensive improvements than it had agreed to make. Even if it be con- 
ceded, therefore, that the bank exceeded its powers in expending as much as 
$305,725 in the construction of a building, yet we are unable to hold that the 
lessor is chargeable with the amount of an excessive expenditure which he 
was powerless to prevent. Another fact to be kept in mind is that the case 
in hand is not one where the bank assumed to exercise a power which did not 
belong to it; but it is a case where, in the exercise of a power that was 
clearly conferred, it misused or abused it by making a greater expenditure for 
an authorized'object than it ought to have made. Besides, the wrongful ex- 
penditure'was made ten years before the present bill was tiled. The build- 
ing was completed in January, 1891, and the transaction at that time became 
an executed transaction. Moreover, while the matter was in fieri, no stock- 
holder, or'other person authorized to complain, raised his hand to arrest the 
unauthorized expenditure, although the act was done publicly; nor did the 
United States, which granted the bank’s charter, take any steps to arrest the 
unauthorized expenditure by the bank, on the ground that its charter was 
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being violated. Furthermore, the act complained of was not malum in se y 
bat at most was simply ultra vires . 

On this state of facts the inquiry arises whether the transaction is one of 
which the Receiver of the People’s National Bank is authorized to complain ; 
and this question, we think, should be answered in the negative. The Re- 
ceiver is one who was appointed by the Comptroller, under section 5234 of 
the Revised Statutes (U. 8. Comp. St. 1901, p. 3507), to liquidate the affairs 
of the bank ; it having become insolvent. As such Receiver he is vested with 
all the rights of creditors and the rights of the corporation itself, and may 
doubtless challenge any wrongful act which creditors could challenge, and 
maintain such suits against third parties, including actions against directors 
and stockholders of the bank on account of wrongful and fraudulent acts, as 
the corporation might maintain. (Hayden vs. Thompson, 17 C. C. A. 592, 71 
Fed. 60, and cases there cited.) But we think that, in virtue of his office as 
Receiver, he is not authorized to challenge or impeach an executed transac- 
tion between the bank and a third party, like the one now in hand, that was 
simply ultra vires , and which, though known to the United States, through 
its proper officials, at the time it was undertaken and consummated, and 
while the excessive investment of its funds was being made, was neither ar- 
rested nor complained of by the United States or any creditor or stockholder 
of the bank. 

In Case vs. Terrell, 11 Wall. 199, 202, it was held that a Receiver of a 
National bank represents the bank, its stockholders, and creditors, but that 
such officers do not in any sense represent the Government. A Receiver of a 
National bank, therefore, by virtue of his appointment under section 5234, is 
not endowed with all those visitorial powers over National banks which the 
United States, acting in its sovereign capacity, may exercise. The United 
States, if it had thought proper to have done so, could have proceeded 
against the People’s National Bank for a forfeiture of its charter because of 
the alleged abuse or misuse of its charter powers. It did not do so, but per- 
mitted the investment to be made, evidently upon the theory that it would 
be profitable to the bank and not harmful to the public; and, having done 
so, a Receiver appointed by the Comptroller years afterwards, has no right to 
impeach the investment, and ask that it be declared void, and that the 
property of a third party, who dealt with the bank in good faith, be charged 
with a lien for the sum expended, now that the investment has proven to be 
unprofitable. 

There are some ultra vires acts, when committed by a National bank, 
which the Government alone is permitted to call in question after such acts 
are committed. For example, in Bank vs. Stewart, 107 U. S. 676, 678, where 
such a bank had loaned money on the security of its own stock in admitted 
violation of section 5201 of the Revised Statutes [U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 
3494], the court decided, in substance, that, if any one “except the Govern- 
ment ” could challenge the transaction, it could only be done before the con- 
tract was executed. In the well-known case of Bank vs. Matthews, 98 U. S, 
627, 628, 629, it appeared that a National bank had loaned money on the 
security of real property in violation of section 5136 of the Revised Statutes 
[U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 3456], and was proceeding to foreclose the mort- 
gage, whereupon the mortgagor sought to enjoin the foreclosure proceedings 
upon the ground that the mortgage was a nullity, because the bank had no 
3 
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authority to accept it as security for a loan. It was held, however, that the 
act of making the loan the security of real property, although ultra vires , did 
not render the mortgage void ; that the mortgagor could not successfully 
resist the foreclosure proceedings because of the ultra vires character of the 
transaction; and that the United States alone could challenge it, doing so by 
a proceeding to oust the bank of its franchise. The court said that a pri- 
vate person could not directly or indirectly usurp this function of the Govern- 
ment, but that it wa s the right of the Government to determine whether it 
would complain of the transaction. The same rule was reaffirmed in Rey- 
nolds vs. Bank, 112 U. S. 405, 413, 5 Sup. Ct. 213, 28 L. ed. *733, and was 
followed and enforced by this court in Sioux City Terminal R. & Warehouse 
Co. vs. Trust Co. of North America, 27 C. C. A. 73, 83, 82 Fed. 124, 134. 

We are of opinion that the same doctrine is applicable when, as in the 
present case, a National bank makes an excessive investment in real prop- 
erty for the purpose of obtaining an eligible business location. Granting 
that it is guilty of an abuse of its powers in so doing, and that while the act 
is under way a stockholder may enjoin the threatened wrong, yet after the 
investment is made, and the conveyance to the bank has been executed and 
delivered, it is not void, but operates to vest in the bank such an estate as the 
conveyance by its terms creates. Moreover, when the conveyance is made, 
and the funds of the bank have been invested therein, the estate so acquired 
becomes an asset of the bank, and no one can question the transaction, un- 
less the Government, acting in its soverign capacity, elects to do so. The 
remedy for the wrong is solely in the hands of the Government. A Receiver 
appointed by the Comptroller of the Treasury on the insolvency of the bank, 
pursuant to section 5234 of the Revised Statutes [U. S. Comp. St. 1901, p. 
3507], and armed simply with the rights of the corporation and its creditors, 
cannot do so. 

**»r******* 

We conclude that the demurrer to the bill was properly sustained, and 
that the decree below should be affirmed. It is so ordered. 



accommodation piper of corporation— authority of officer. 

Supreme Court of Wisconsin, April 17, 1903. 

FELTER vs. SPIDER LAKE SAW MILL A LUMBER CO. 

An officer of a corporation In the absence of special authority has no power to execute 
accommodation paper in the corporate name, and a person receiving such paper either 
knowing or being charged with the knowledge of the fact that it is accommodation 
paper cannot hold the corporation. 

A pernon receiving a note for the debt of another, which bears the endorsement of a cor- 
poration not in the chain of title, Is charged with notice that such endorsement is for ac- 
commodation. 



This is an action against defendant (a foreign corporation), as indorser of 
two promissory notes for $1,074.58 and $1,448.98, respectively, with interest. 
The defense was that there was no consideration for the indorsement, and 
that the plaintiffs were not bona-fide holders. At the close of the trial a ver- 
dict for the defendant was directed, and from judgment thereon the plain- 
tiffs appealed. 

Winslow, J. (omitting part of the opinion) : The contention of respond- 
ent in the court below was that the indorsement of the notes in suit by de- 
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fendant was purely an accommodation indorsement, without consideration, 
which Hath way had no power to make, and that the plaintiffs were not 
bona-fide holders, because they received the paper for the individual debt of 
Willoughby & Hathway, and were charged with notice that the indorsement 
of the defendant was without consideration and unauthorized. It is certainly 
true that an officer of a corporation, in the absence of special authority, has 
no power to execute accommodation paper in the corporate name, and that 
a person receiving such paper, either knowing or being charged with knowl- 
edge of the fact that it is accommodation paper, cannot hold the corporation. 
Doubtless, also, when a person receives a note for the debt of another, which 
bears the indorsement of a third person or corporation not in the chain of 
title, he is charged with notice that the indorsement is an accommodation 
indorsement. (Bank vs. Shawnee County Bank, 95 U. S. 557, 24 L. ed. 490 ; 
Hiawatha Iron Co. vs. Strange, 106 Wis. Ill, 81 N. W. 1034 ; Park Hotel vs. 
Bank, 30 C. C. A. 409, 86 Fed. 742.) 

In the present case it appears that the original note of April 29, of which 
the notes in suit were mere renewals, was delivered and received to apply 
upon the liability of Willoughby & Hathway on their commission contract. 
It appears by Hathway’s own testimony that it was executed by Humphrey 
& Hold ridge as makers, and was payable to the order of Willoughby & Hath- 
way, and that he indorsed the corporate name of the defendant upon it be- 
fore delivery to the plaintiffs. Thus the note itself showed that the defend- 
ant corporation was not in the chain of title, and hence that its indorsement 
was presumptively an accommodation indorsement for the benefit of Wil- 
loughby & Hathway. (1 Bates on Partnership, § 358.) If, therefore, the evi- 
dence in the case had shown that such indorsement was in fact without con- 
sideration, and made only for the accommodation of Willoughby & Hathway, 
there can be no doubt that the plaintiffs were rightly defeated, because the 
form of execution of the first note (upon which, manifestly, the entire ques- 
tion depends) was such as, under the principles stated, to give them notice 
of the character of the indorsement, and hence notice that it was unauthor- 
ized, at least unless special authority could be shown. 

It is true that the testimony of the witness Smeaton tended to show that 
the defendant corporation received no consideration for the indorsement of 
the note by Hathway in its name, and that the defendant was never indebted 
to Willoughby & Hathway nor to the plaintiffs, and, if this testimony stood 
alone, doubtless the judgment was right ; but the witness Hathway testifies 
directly that the original note was given and indorsed with Smeaton’s 
knowledge, and that it in fact represented Pelton & Reid lumber bought by 
the defendant of Willoughby & Hathway. We are unable to say that this 
testimony was not creditable. If true, it undoubtedly formed a considera- 
tion for the indorsement of the note by the defendant, and the plaintiffs 
were certainly entitled to have the question as to its truth submitted to the 
jury. 

Judgment reversed, and action remanded for a new trial. 
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‘ NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 

[Edited by John Jennings, B. A., LL. B.; Barrister, Toronto.] 



PROMISSORY NOTE-PAYMENT IN GOLD BUST— NOT A NOTE WITHIN SEC- 
TION St OF THE BILLS OF EXCHANGE ACT . . 

BELCHER, et al. vs. MCDONALD (9 British Colombia Reports, 377). 

Statement of Facts : The plaintiffs were the executors of one C alder, 
who daring his lifetime was the partner of the defendant in certain mining 
industries in the Yukon. In the year 1897 the defendant was about to go to 
England to arrange the sale of the partnership mining claims, and for the 
purpose of a rough settlement of accounts gave to Calder a written docu- 
ment purporting to be a promissory note for $100,000. This document was 
in the form of a promissory note in favor of Alexander Calder, and called for 
the payment of $100,000, on demand, in gold dust at $16 an ounce. 

The action was tried in the Yukon Territorial Court, and the trial Judge 
was of the opinion that because the document called for payment in gold 
dust it was not a promissory note within section 82 of the Bills of Exchange 
Act, which defines the promissory note as follows : 

“ A promissory note is an unconditional promise in writing made by one 
person to another, signed by the maker, engaging to pay on demand, or at a 
fixed or determinable future time, a sum certain in money, to, or to the 
order, of a specified person or to bearer.” 

The plaintiffs then applied to amend their pleading by inserting a claim 
on an account stated at the date of the note. The learned Judge refused the 
amendment, and an appeal was taken on all grounds to the Supreme Court 
of British Columbia. 

Judgment (Hunter, C.J.; Drake, J., and Martin, J.)\ There were a 
number of other points involved in the appeal which are not of interest here, 
and the judgment was largely taken up with the discussion of these points; 
but the court was unanimous in deciding that the document sued upon was 
not a promissory note, and that the plaintiffs having declared in their plead- 
ings upon a promissory note, and the trial having proceeded and evidence 
having been taken on that issue, they were not entitled to the amendment 
asked for. The appeal was, therefore, dismissed with costs. 



PROMISSORY NOTE FOR THE PRICE OF MACHINERY— COLLATERAL AGREE- 
MENT IN THE NATURE OF A HIRE RECEIPT— JUDGMENT UPON THE 
NOTES— SUBSEQ UENT ACTION FOR POSSESSION OF THE MACHINERY. 

LA FONDERIE DE PLE88I8VILLE vs. LE VE8QUE A BOY, MI8-EN-CAUSE (Quebec 
Reports, 22 Superior Court, p. 306). 

When a vendor takes judgment upon notes representing the price of machinery sold, and 
then by a special contract reserves the ownership of the machinery until the full price 
is paid, he cannot without having abandoned his first judgment take possession of the 
same machinery or obtain judgment for possession of it. 



Statement of Facts : The plaintiffs having sold to the defendant cer- 
tain machinery, for the price of which they accepted his notes, made at the 
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same time a contract with him by which they retained the property in the 
machinery until payment was made in full. The notes not having been paid 
at maturity the plaintiffs took judgment for the amount of them and issued 
an execution. 

It was then stated that the defendant was no longer in possession of the 
machinery, which had been sold under an execution of another creditor and 
purchased by Roy. The plaintiffs then brought this action against the de- 
fendant and Roy for the amount of their former judgment and costs, and 
asked for an order declaring them to be the owner of the machinery in ques- 
tion. 

Roy, the purchaser pleaded that the plaintiffs' rights of action was merged 
in his first judgment and that the plaintiffs could not have a new judgment 
for the same cause of action and for the same amount with the addition of 
the costs of the first suit ; and that Roy, not having been a party to the first 
suit, could not be charged in any event with the costs of it. The plaintiffs 
submitted that the first judgment could not prevent them retaking the ma- 
chinery which they demanded only after the defendant had made the default 
in payment; and that the expenses of seeking to obtain payment were in the 
nature of damages which they were entitled to charge against Roy. They 
further alleged that the sale to Roy was fraudulent and in pursuance of a 
scheme. 

The defendant and Roy answered that supposing these allegations to be 
true, the plaintiffs had renounced all their rights upon the machinery in tak- 
ing the judgment against the defendant upon the notes given in payment of 
them, and that while the plaintiffs might bring an action to have the sale de- 
clared void, they could not attack it as fraudulent in this action. 

Judgment (Choquette, J .): The judgment discussed the contentions of 
the parties and held that the plaintiffs having obtained judgment and issued 
execution for the amount of the notes given in payment, were not in a posi- 
tion to reclaim the machinery without having first renounced that judgment. 
The action was therefore dismissed with costs. 



ISSUE OF BONDS— RAILWAY ACT OF CANADA , SEC. 95 , SUB-SEC. 4—SECOND 
ISSUE OF BONDS WITHOUT PA YMENT OF FIRST ISSUE-POWER TO OR- 
DER DEBTOR TO EXECUTE HYPOTHEC. 

CONNELLY vs. THE MONTREAL PARK AND ISLAND RAILWAY CO. (Quebec Reports, 

22 Superior Court, p.822). 

Statement op Pacts : The plaintiff was the holder of twenty-two bonds 
for one thousand dollars each of the defendant company, which had been 
issued in 1893, and brought this action to have set aside an issue of bonds 
made by the company in 1897. The defendant company was incorporated by 
the Legislature of Quebec and was subject to the Quebec Railway Act, but 
subsequently the works of the company having been duly declared to be for 
the general advantage of Canada, the company was reconstituted and as such 
became a Dominion company and as such subject to the Canada Railway Act. 

While the company was still under the Quebec Railway Act it issued 
bonds to the extent of $15,000 per mile of the railway built or in course of 
construction, and these bonds having been placed on the market the plain- 
tiff purchased in good faith and duly paid for twenty -two of the said bonds 
of $1,000 each, and received interest on them at six per cent, up to the first 
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of July, 1898. After that date there was do further payment of Interest 
The directors of the company, which at that date had come under the Do- 
minion Railway Act, pretending that the above-mentioned bonds were worth- 
less as far as the hypothec or mortgage on the company’s property was con 
cerned, because the indenture did not give a sufficient description of the 
property, was not passed before a notary and had not been registered in the 
registry offices of the counties through which the railway ran, on November 
22, 1897, made a second issue of debentures of $25,000 per mile as allowed by 
an amendment to the charter. This issue of debentures was alleged to be 
the first bonds of the company affecting in any way their property; and 
that without first redeeming the bonds issued in July, 1893, the company 
offered to replace the twenty-two bonds of the issue held by the plaintiff 
with a similar account of the new issue, but he refused to accept this. 

Certain charges of fraud were made by the plaintiff in connection with 
the second issue of bonds, but these were not sustained by the evidence. 

At the trial Mr. Justice Gill held that the second issue of bonds must be 
cancelled and set aside, and declared the issue of 1893 to be the only valid 
debenture of the defendant company. From this judgment this appeal was 
taken to the court of review. 

Judgment (Sir M. M. Tait, A. C. J . ; Mathieu and Doherty) : 1 am of 
opinion that the bonds issued by the company, defendant under the author- 
ity of the Quebec Railway Act, and while the company was governed by that 
act, are valid, whether the deed executed in connection therewith in favor of 
trustees for the holders of such bonds did or did not create. a valid hypothec 
mortgage or pledge of the railway to secure bonds. 

Their validity was not affected by the fact that the company subsequently 
passed under the control of the Dominion Parliament, and became subject 
to the provisions of the Canada Railway Act. 

When it became subject to the provisions of the last- mentioned act, it 
was a company which had made an issue of bonds which exhausted its bond- 
issuing power as limited by the statute which brought it under the control of 
Parliament. 

Being in that position, and being subject to the provisions of the Domin- 
ion Railway Act, it could, under section 93, sub-section 4 of that act, make 
no new issue of bonds, without the bonds constituting the first issue being 
withdrawn or paid off and duly cancelled. This subsection provides as fol- 
lows: “The power of issuing bonds conferred upon the company hereby or 

under the special act shall not be construed as being exhausted by such issue, 
but such power may be exercised, from time to time, upon the bonds consti- 
tuting such issue being withdrawn or paid off and duly cancelled; but no 
bonds or debentures shall be issued until twenty per centum of the cost has 
been actually expended on the work; and the limit to the amount of 
bonds, debentures or other securities fixed in the special act shall not be ex 
ceeded.” 

It seems to me it might, accordingly as it increased its mileage, issue 
$15,000 of additional bonds for each additional mile, without necessarily call- 
ing in those already issued, such action not constituting a new issue of bonds, 
but merely a completing of the original issue, which was to be of $15,000 per 
mile in alL But it is unnecessary to decide that question, which does not arise, 
the company not having contented itself with issuing additional bonds to 
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represent additional mileage, but made an entirely new issue to a much larger 
amount per mile. 

Nor does it appear to me necessary to consider whether, inasmuch as by 
59 Viet., ch. 28, sec. 13, the bond-issuing power of the company was increased 
from $15,000 to $25,000 per mile, after bonds to the extent of $15,000 had 
already been issued, and before the issue now attacked, the company would 
have had power to issue bonds to the extent of an additional $10,000 per mile, 
without calling in the first issue. This, too, they did not do, and whether, had 
they done so, such action on their part would or would not have constituted 
a new issue of bonds necessitating the previous calling of those already issued, 
their attempt to make an entire new issue of $25,000 per mile was clearly hi 
direct contravention of the provision above cited of the Railway Act, en- 
acted for the protection of persons who, like plaintiff, are holders, of bonds 
a first issue, against the making of subsequent issues without first paying or 
settling with them, so long as the first issue of $15,000 was outstanding. And 
it is equally clearly impossible for us to treat it as valid, as against the hold- 
ers of bonds of the first issue to the extent of an additional $10,000 per 
mile, even had the company power to issue such additional $10, 000, inasmuch 
as there is no means whereby we can fix which bonds would under such & 
holding be null, and which valid. 

This being so, and plaintiff as holder of valid bonds of the first issue — 
whether secured or not — being prejudiced by the issue of these second 
bonds, purporting to be secured by a first hypothec upon the defendant's 
road, appears to me to have a right to attack them and to have their nullity 
declared, at all events, quoad him. What may be the rights of holders of the 
bonds of the second issue, as against the company or its other creditors, it 
does not seem necessary or indeed competent for us to decide here. Plain- 
tiff does not claim to act for any one but himself, and his interests are pro- 
tected by a declaration of the nullity of the secondly issued bonds quoad 
him. In so far as it declares said nullity quoad plaintiff, I am to confirm the 
judgment a quo. 

In so far as that judgment declares that the bonds first issued, or rather 
the trust deed executed in connection therewith, constituted a valid security 
by way of sale or pledge of the railway, I would strike it out of the judg- 
ment (not because I consider that declaration by the learned judge a quo 
to be ultra petita ; in the view he took of the case, it was an excellent reason 
for refusing plaintiff's prayer for an order upon defendant to execute a 
hypothec). If he already had a hypothec, or equivalent security, an action 
to obtain one was clearly unfounded. Nor do I think the court, if it took 
the view that plaintiff had such hypothec or equivalent security, was pre- 
cluded from saying so by the fact that both parties are of opinion that he had 
none. 

Whether he had or not is a question of law, not of fact, and the court is 
not and cannot be bound by the parties' admissions as to the law. But 
as, in my view of the case, plaintiff's prayer for an order to give a hypothec 
should be rejected, simply because we cannot attach to such an order the 
only sanction he asks in the event of failure on defendant's part to obey it, 
and this for the reasons fully given by my learned colleague, Mr. Justice 
Mathieu, and because to give an order accompanied by no sanction would 
be to render a judgment not susceptible to execution, which we cannot do. 
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it is unnecessary to pronounce upon the validity of such security as he now 
may have for the purpose of disposing of this portion of the case. 

This being so, the reason which made a declaration as to its validity per- 
tinent, in the view of the case taken by the learned judge whose judgment 
is before us for review, does not exist for us. Whether plaintiff has or has 
not a hypothec, his prayer for an order to defendant to give him one should 
be rejected. And as neither party asks for a substantive adjudication that 
he has one — both being agreed on the opinion that he had not — I do not 
think that this court should insist on expressing an opinion one way or the 
other upon the question, whose decision in the view we take is unnecessary 
to disposing of the conclusions of the parties. 



MUNICIPAL DEBENTURES— PURCHASERS OF PUT UPON ENQUIRY- 

VALIDITY OF. 

HANSON v*. THE VILLAGE OP GRAND-MERE (33 Supreme Court Report*, p. 50). 

Statement of Pacts : The facts of this case, together with the instruc- 
tive judgment of the Quebec Court of Review, will be found in The Bank- 
ers’ Magazine for July, 1902, at page 46. In that judgment the duty of 
bankers and others purchasing municipal debentures was clearly defined. 
From that judgment Hanson appealed to the Supreme Court of Canada who, 
with the exception of Girouard, /., concurred in dismissing the appeal for 
reasons stated in the judgment of the court below. Girouard, J . , gave an 
elaborate dissenting judgment, in which he referred to many judgments in 
England and in the Supreme Court of the United States, the substance of 
which is in the following paragraph: 

The respondents contend that several recitals contained in the bonds 
are false, and that they have been the victim of a gigantic fraud. But who 
is to suffer from the culpable and almost criminal negligence or perhaps sim- 
ple naivete of their officials ? Is it the innocent holder who in good faith has 
relied upon the statements made in the bonds and paid their par value ? It 
cannot be so, if the issue was authorized by law. Nearly all the judges seem 
to have conceded this point, which is. moreover, established by what is con- 
sidered now a well-settled jurisprudence, the debentures being undoubtedly 
negotiable instruments by mere delivery like bills and notes. (Art. 1573 
C. C.) In fact, being under hand and not under seal, they possess all the 
essential requisites of promissory notes within the meaning of the Bills of 
Exchange Act, capable likewise of negotiable guarantee. 



REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 



Questions in banking law— submitted by subscribers— which may be of sufficient general interest 
to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents— to be sent promptly 
by mail. 



HOLDER OF CHECK OBTAINED BY FRAUD AND DELIVERED IN PAYMENT OF 
OLD DEBT-HOLDER FOR VALUE. 

Editor Bankers* Magazine : Buhlinton Vt„ May 1®, 1908. 

Sir: A obtains B’s check by fraud. A gives the check to C in payment of an old debt, 
which A owes C. The fraud is discovered by B within one hour and B notifies C immediately. 
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which Is within one hour of the time C received the check. Is C a holder of the check “ for 
value ” within the meaning of the law merchant so that be can compel payment by B ? 

Cashier. 

Answer.— We not© that the cheek was given in payment of an old debt. 
This, under the decisions in Vermont, constitutes a valuable and valid con- 
sideration, and the transferee takes the instrument free from the equities of 
prior parties. (Dixon vs. Dixon, 81 Vt. 450; Russell vs. Splater, 47 Vt. 273.) 
In Quinn vs. Hard (43 Vt. 375) Hard signed the note as surety for Lane, and 
was induced thereto by false and fraudulent representations of Lane. The 
latter delivered the note to Quinn in payment of a pre-existing debt. Held, 
that Quinn was to be deemed a purchaser for value. Indeed, it is held in 
Vermont that a person to whom commercial paper is transferred as collateral 
security for a pre-existing debt is prima fade a holder for value. (Atkinson 
vs. Brooks, 26 Vt. 569.) We think, therefore, that under the law of Vermont, 
the transferee, in the case stated, is a holder for value, and can recover of 
the drawer of the check, notwithstanding the fraud of the payee. 



CONTRACT— MUTUAL MISTAKE AS TO PRICE. 

Editor Bankers ’ Magazine : Cleveland, Ohio, May 10, 1908. 

Sir : A made an offer to B to buy bis stock in the — National Bank for $900 per share. 
After considering the matter, B decided to offer the stock at $295 per share. But in writing 
A, through a typographical error, the price named was $125 a share instead of $226. Immedi- 
ately, the answer came back, I will take the stock at $125 per share.” B then noticed the 
orror and immediately wired A that a mistake had been made. A now threatens suit for de- 
livery of the stock. Will you please advise me whether he could possibly recover damages 
or enforce performance of the alleged contract. C. A. W. 

Answer . — In the case stated, the parties were acting under a mutual mis- 
take as to the price, and hence the agreement is not enforceable. A case in 
point is Mummenboff vs. Randall (19 Ind. App. 44). There one Randall 
wrote to Mutmnenhoff & Co., quoting a price for potatoes. The letter was 
dictated to a stenographer, and by the mistake and inadvertence of the ste- 
nographer in transcribing her notes, she wrote thirty-five cents per bushel in- 
stead of fifty-five cents, as was dictated to her. Upon the receipt of this let- 
ter, Mummenhoff & Co. replied by mail, and ordered several carloads of the 
potatoes. The potatoes were shipped, but the mistake was discovered before 
their arrival. The court held that there was no contract to sell the potatoes 
at thirty-five cents. (See, also, Werner vs. Rawson, 89 Ga. 619.) We there- 
fore think that in the case of our correspondent there was no contract to sell 
the stock at $ 125. 



INDORSEMENTS. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine : Chicago, 111., May 18, 1903. 

Sir : (I) Does a rubber stamp indorsement on notes left as collateral convey a good title, 
with all the usual obligations of an iuk indorsement ? 

(2) Could a corporatian be compelled to transfer a certificate issued to John W. Doe, in- 
dorsed John Doe or J. W. Doe, the indorsement being made by the person named in the 
certificate? 

(8) Also, how would you regard an indorsement of a draft made payable to John W. Doe 
and indorsed John Doe or J. W. Doe ? 

(4) Does a restrictive indorsement render an instrument non-negotiable, and does it free 
the succeeding Indorsers from their usual liability covering all the preceding indorsements, 
including the restrictive one ? 

(5) Is the drawee bank bound to have the indorsements on checks technically correct, or 
is the Indorser from whom they receive the item bound to take up same, providing a prior 
indorsement is irregular, or by proxy, or even missing altogether ? If the last indorser may 
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be held, what is the benefit of asking for special guarantee of Irregular indorsements where 
one is satisfied as to the strength of the last indorser, which is frequently the bank that clears 
the item. Bank Clark. 

Answei *. — (1) Yes. An indorsement stamped upon an instrument, if 
placed there by the indorser himself, or by some one authorized to do so on 
his behalf, is just as effective in law as if made in his own handwriting. The 
only difficulty is with the proof ; for in case of a contest, it would be very 
much more difficult to prove that the stamp was put upon the paper with 
due authority than it would be to prove the indorser’s signature. (2*3) If the 
indorsement was made by John W. Doe, its validity would not be impaired 
by the fact that the middle initial was omitted, or that he used only the 
initials of his Christian and middle names. (4) A restrictive indorsement 
may or may not render the instrument non-hegotiable. If, for example, it 
were in form “Pay Bank of A only” it would prohibit the further negotia- 
tion of the paper. But if it were “Pay Bank of A or order, for collection” 
then it could be further transferred, though the holder would be only an 
agent to receive payment. (5) The indorsements must be correct, though if 
they are genuine and made by the pert-ons to whom the instrument has been 
drawn or has become payable, the fact that a middle initial is omitted or an 
initial used instead of the Christian name is not material. The liability of a 
bank presenting paper for payment is not that of an indorser, even though 
its stamp is placed upon the instrument; such liability extends only in favor 
of a holder to whom the instrument is negotiated. If the prior indorsements 
are not genuine, the drawee bank would not recover of the presenting bank 
as indorser , but would claim for money paid under a mistake of fact. But 
as the right to so recover in such an action would depend upon all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, it would be safer to have the indorsement guaranteed, 
for in order to recover upon the guaranty, it would be necessary to show 
only that the indorsement was not genuine. 



GUARANTY OF ENDORSEMENT OF CHECK BY AGENT. 

Editor Bankers 1 Magazine : Madison, S. D., March 11, 1903. 

Sir : Man, Son & Co. issue their check, payable to the order of the Fay Fruit Co., drawn 
on the Banking House of Doe & Doe. The traveller ( *v. H. Peters) for Fay Fruit Co. presents 
check at the People’s Bank in the same city and endorses. Fay Fruit Co., by W. H. Peters. 
The People’s Bank endorse same with its regular endorsing stamp which Is used in clearing 
checks between local bank and presents same at counter of Banking House of Doe and Doe. 
Payment is refused on the ground that payee bank. Doe & Doe. have no knowledge that W. 
H. Peters has authority to endorse name of Fay Fruit Co. for which he travels and is an 
agent. Will, however, pay the same, if People’s Bank will guarantee endorsement with a 
written guarantee on back of check. This People’s Bank refuse to do, claiming its endorse- 
ment as made is a regular endorsement, and it can be held on same if endorsement Is not good 
and money was paid without authority. Banking House of Doe & Doe claim they cannot 
hold the People’s Bank under this endorsement if W. H. Peters has no authority to endorse 
for his firm, but that the payee bank must have knowledge of his authority. Can People’s 
Bank protest check where payment is refused on these grounds ? Must the People’s Bank 

g uarantee where payment is refused for this reason ? What position does this place Banking 
ouse of Doe & Doe In for refusing payment and regard to costs of protest, damages, etc.? 
The People’s Bank has on file written authority for W. H. Peters to sign name of Fay Fruit 
Co. in endorsing local checks. Geo. E. Cochrane, Cashier. 

Answer . — In presenting the check for payment the People’s Bank assumed 
the responsibility for the validity of the indorsement by the agent of the 
payee ; for if the agent did not have authority to indorse the check, such 
bank had no title to the instrument, and had no right to receive payment 
thereof. If, then, it should turn out that the indorsement was made without 
authority, the drawee bank could recover the money of the People’s Bank as 
money paid under a mistake of fact. (Bank of Commerce vs. Union Bank, 
3 N. Y. 230; Canal Bank vs. Bank of Albany, 1 Hill [N. Y.] 287.) For this 
purpose, no guaranty of the prior indorsement was necessary. We think, 
therefore, that the drawee bank had no right to demand that such guaranty 
be given, and that had payment been refused, the People’s Bank might have 
protested the check, and that as in fact the agent did have authority to 
indorse, the drawee bank would have been liable for the protest fees. 
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INCREASING THE NET EARNINGS. 

III. 

Banking has been treated in the councils of the nation and in the literature of 
finance almost exclusively from the standpoint of the public, not of the banker. The 
welfare of the nation, not of the banker, has been the object sought. This, of 
course, is the proper point of view for Congress and Legislatures to take. But the 
banker cannot declare dividends on the profit accruing to the nation through his 
bank. What he wants to know is, bow to increase the earnings of his bank. If his 
bank is to live, it must not only be profitable to the public, but must earn dividends 
for the stockholders as well. In other words, bankers are as selfish as other business 
men— they are in the business for the money there is in it. 

The Two Ways op Increasing Net Earnings. 

The net earnings of a bank are the difference between its income and its outgo. 
There are, therefore, only two ways to increase the net earnings — increase the in- 
come or decrease the outgo. Of course, the safety of the bank is the supreme law, 
and no methods of increasing the margin between the income and the expenses 
which are inconsistent with the safety of the institution will be adopted by a banker 
who understands his business. It is poor policy to earn fifty per cent, one year and 
fail the next ; better earn eight or ten per cent, year in and year out. 

Principal Sources op a Bank's Income. 

The principal sources of a bank’s income are the interest on its demand and time 
loans, and the discount on commercial paper. Some of the large banks of the coun- 
try also derive a large income from securities, consisting for the most part of high- 
grade bonds. Beside these main sources of revenue there are many minor ones, 
some of which are considered legitimate by the banking fraternity, while others are 
looked at askance or condemned as bad banking. Investments in real estate, other 
than in the institution’s own banking house, are generally considered a questionable 
policy for a commercial bank. Rents from the upper floors of the banking house, 
however, are usually considered a legitimate source of revenue. The items of ex- 
change, brokerage, and commissions on coupons paid are legitimate, though usually 
small profits for a bank. Such are the channels of a bank’s income. The question 
is, how can they be flooded ? 

How the Income May Be Increased. 

Taking up the sources of revenue in the order in which they have been enumer- 
ated, we will consider first the item of interest, which is one of the largest figurea 
in the banker’s profit and loss account. It is evident that the amount of income de- 
rived from this source is dependent upon two factors — the amount of money loaned 
and the rate of interest obtained. Bankers cannot loan money that they do not 
have. This assertion might have been false in the good old days of “ wildcat’^ 
banking, when banking was considered a scheme for loaning out one’s promissory 

* A series of articles to be published In competition for prizes aggregating $1,060, offered 
by The Bankers' Magazine. Publication of these articles was begun in the July, 190L 
number, page 18. 
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notes and “ living on the interest of the money you owe.” But at the present day 
the banker knows that the size of bis investments is strictly limited by his line of 
deposits. Since the size of the bank's deposits affects all of its investments alike, 
the means of increasing deposits will be spoken of later on. 

The second means of increasing the income from interest is much more directly 
under the control of the banker. He may place his funds in demand loans, secured 
by “ gilt-edge ” collateral, with twenty per cent, margin, obtaining from to 2% 
per cent. ; or he may place them in time loans running anywhere from thirty days to 
six months and of widely varying degrees of security. The rate of interest will 
vary, with the length of the paper and the degree of risk incurred, from three per 
cent, to seven or eight per cent. The problem for the banker to solve is to obtain 
the maximum of interest with the minimum of risk to his bank. No specific rules 
can be laid down to determine the ratio of demand to time loans. Conservative 
bankers, however, seldom allow the percentage of reserves and demand loans to fall 
below forty per cent, of the bank's liabilities to the public. Perhaps fifty per cent, 
would be better still. In the case of a central reserve city this would mean that 
twenty-five per cent, of the bank’s deposits are held as a reserve and twenty -five 
per cent, more in a form instantly convertible into cash, leaving fifty per cent, to be 
invested in time loans, discounts, etc. The part of this half of the deposits which will 
be available for investment in time loans will depend largely upon the demand of the 
bank’s customers for discounts. 

Management of the Discounts. 

The management of the discounts of a bank requires great skill and diplomacy 
on the part of the banker. Customers of the bank feel that they have a claim for a 
line of credit by reason of their balances, and the banker must recognize this claim 
and at the same time avoid granting a larger line of discounts than the dealer’s bal- 
ance will warrant. When the dealer’s balances do warrant a large line of discounts, 
this form of investment is probably the most profitable that can be adopted. This 
is so for the reason that the dealer’s discounts are simply passed to the credit of his 
account on the bank’s books, thus increasing the deposits, and as we are assuming 
that the dealer in question maintains satisfactory balances, part of the amount will 
be left on deposit and will be available for further discounting, the proceeds of which 
will again be carried to the credit of the dealers. In this way the deposits and the 
discounts increase together, and the banker is able to double his investments and, of 
course, increase his earnings in proportion. But great care must be taken not to 
grant lines of credit out of all proportion to the dealer’s assets. Otherwise your 
banker’s books may show a big income and his cash fail to come in, when the paper 
is due. 

Income from Securities and Other Investments. 

The next source of income is that derived from securities. A line of high-grade 
bonds is generally considered in banking circles almost as available an asset as so 
much cash in reserve, since such securities are convertible into cash on short notice 
at all times. Of course, in times of panic the bank may have to sell some of its se- 
curities at a sacrifice, if the cash is needed. For this reason many of the best bank- 
ers fix the limit of their investments in securities at the amount of their capital and 
surplus. The necessity of realizing is then obviated ; provided, of course, the other 
funds of the bafbk are quick assets. In the case of a National bank's investments in 
Government bonds the additional advantage is secured of depositing the bonds (to a 
certain amount) as security for circulation. In this way the banker virtually loans 
the same funds twice over. He derives an income from his Government bonds, and 
he receives interest on the bank notes which be loans. On the face of it the opera- 
tion seems to be the most profitable thing in the business. But when we take into 
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account the fact that the bonds used as the basis of circulation command a premium 
in the market, which the banker must lose, if be holds the bonds till they mature ; 
and further, that the amount of circulation obtainable — till quite recently — was less 
than the face of the bonds deposited ; and finally, that the Government exacts a tax 
on the circulation of banks — the margin of profit is very much narrowed. In point 
of fact, few metropolitan bankers find it to their interest to take out a large amount 
of circulation. They find that they can circulate their credit by means of discounts 
and deposit accounts (as explained above) at less expense. 

Real Estate as a Bank Asset. 

Investments in real estate (other than a banking house) are forbidden to the Na- 
tional banks of this country by law and are generally considered bad banking. For 
while the income from real es£ate is comparatively certain, and the chances of loss 
with modern methods of handling the same are practically nil, still real estate is a 
slow asset. Its sale can be forced only at a great sacrifice. It has been mentioned 
above that the very life of a commercial bank depends upon the speed with which 
it can convert its investments into cash. While, therefore, real estate is the best 
possible investment for a capitalist seeking a sure income without any risk of losing 
his capital, the only instance in which it is wise for a banker to try to increase his 
net earnings in this manner is by putting up a fine office building for the use of his 
bank and renting the upper floors. The bank often derives great indirect advant- 
ages from this procedure, which are not to be ignored. In the first place, it saves a 
large expense in the shape of rent. Then again, a fine office structure attracts a 
high class of tenants and so raises the neighborhood for business purposes. If the 
tenants of the building have no preferences, they will naturally bank at the most 
convenient place. A fine banking house is one of the best of local advertisements. 
In these and other ways such an investment tends to increase the earnings of the 
bank. But while an investment in real estate may safely be made for this specific 
purpose, provided the sum is not too large in proportion to the bank’s capital, real 
estate dealings aie the most dangerous method a banker can possibly adopt to in- 
crease his earnings. By real estate dealings, in distinction from investments, I mean 
the policy of buying, not for the purpose of deriving an income from the property, 
but of profiting by the increase in its value. This is a form of speculation, and all 
speculation with the depositors’ money is bad banking. But this subject need not 
be dwelt upon, since it is regulated by law. 

Collections as a Source of Profit. 

Until recently bankers — especially in large cities — paid very little attention to 
the possibility of making their out of town collections a source of profit. But the 
rules of the New York Clearing-House to regulate charges for exchange called the 
attention of the banking fraternity to the subject ; and while there was at first a 
strong opposition to the policy of the New York banks, the mercantile community 
now generally admits the fairness of such charges, and the bankers derive a snug 
little revenue from a branch of their business which was formerly transacted at a 
loss. There is one peculiarity about this part of the bank’s earnings— it increases 
faster than the growth of the bank’s collection business. This is so because the 
bank charges exchange to its dealers individually and pays collection charges on all 
its checks sent to a particular correspondent in one sum, and naturally, the larger 
the bank’s letters to its correspondents, the less the amount of exchange charged on 
each check. For instance, a New York bank averages two items a day on Peoria, 
111., amounting to $75. It will charge the two depositors exchange separately (say 
ten or fifteen cents each), while the Peoria bank will charge only ten or fifteen cents 
for collecting both. If the bank has twenty items a day on Peoria, its income from 
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exchange will be increased twenty-fold, while the Peoria bank will remit for the 
total of the letter for forty or fifty cents, if the items are small. For this reason the 
banker who wishes to increase his net earnings will do well to cultivate this branch 
of his business. 

Dealings in Foreign Exchange. 

It is only within the last decade that the bankers of the United States have awak- 
ened to the fact that one of the profitable fields for the employment of their funds 
had been entirely monopolized by private banking houses. I refer to the foreign 
exchange business. This branch of the business is not only profitable in itself, but 
the indirect benefits resulting to the bank from it are often very great. Facilities 
for making collections in foreign countries attract the accounts of the largest firms 
and corporations in the country, since they are most likely to require such banking fa- 
cilities. It also gives the bank an international standing— a subtle but very real ad- 
vantage. But apart from these indirect advantages, the foreign exchange depart- 
ment is a profitable department, and it is being added by the most progressive bank- 
ers in all the large trade centers. It is a fact worth noting, too, that the losses from 
exchange business, whether domestic or foreign, are merely nominal. 

The earnings from brokerage and the payment of coupons are usually small 
items in a commercial bank, but the remarks which have been made on the exchange 
business apply to these branches of banking as well, and the cultivation of them is 
a means of increasing the earnings which at least deserve mention. 

Deposits the Chief Producers of Revenue. 

After all has been said, however, the size of the bank’s investments and, conse- 
quently, its income from them, is fixed by the amount of its deposits and can be in- 
creased only as they are increased. It will not be irrelevant, therefore, to point out 
a few of the ways in which the deposit line of a bank may be increased. The most 
important of these is a strong board of directors. Not only can they transfer large 
accounts to the bank through their business connections, but they inspire public 
confidence in the solvency and wise management of the institution. For the same 
reason the directorate should contain men in diverse lines of business. This keeps 
the bank broadly in touch with the whole business community, instead of its cater- 
ing specially to one or two branches. 

Next in importance are able officers, since upon their sagacity the prosperity of 
the bank largely depends. The officers of the bank usually decide what the policy 
of the institution shall be, what rate of interest shall be offered to attract bank de- 
posits, what lines of credit are to be offered for the purpose of securing city depos- 
its, how accounts are to be handled, etc.; all of which questions vitally affect the 
bank’s deposits. 

Of course, these questions of policy cannot be discussed in the limits of a maga- 
zine article, but two points may be singled out which in the writer’s opinion are 
very important. The first is that the officers of a bank ought to endeavor to divide 
their deposits between city and bank accounts. Where this can be done — as in the 
reserve cities — the country deposits furnish a basis for granting credits to city deal- 
ers, since the former depositors seldom ask credit ; and offers of credit lines may in 
this way be used to gain city accounts, one line of deposits thus helping to increase 
the other. The second point is that bank officers should endeavor to increase the 
stability of their deposits by offering a slightly higher rate of interest on condition 
that the money is left for a specified time. Some of the trust companies in New 
York have already adopted this idea, and the writer considers it one of the best 
means of increasing the solidity, and hence, indirectly, the net earnings of the bank. 
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Getting Business by Advertising. 

Most banks advertise for business. This is a good plan, provided your advertise- 
ment says something, or offers something to the public. A bank card which simply 
states that such and such a bank exists is a mere waste of money. But a good state- 
ment of condition or a strong advantage possessed by the bank is well worth adver- 
tising. Especially is this true of a strong statement. “ Nothing succeeds like sue- 
•cess” 

Care in Making Expenditures. 

Having considered the means of increasing the bank's income, it remains to see 
what can be done to decrease its outgo. The principal items of a bank's expendi- 
tures are taxes, interest on deposits, salaries, advertising, supplies, collection charges, 
rent, and last (but often not least), losses. 

These expenses fall into two classes — such as are directly productive of business 
and such as are necessary to the haudling of it. Interest paid on deposits and ad- 
vertising expenses are of the former class and may be profitably Increased as long as 
the business produced by them increases tbe bank’s earning power more than enough 
to reimburse the banker for his outlay. In the case of interest on deposits this fact 
•can be determined with great accuracy by a running analysis of the accounts. In 
the case of advertising it is much more difficult to tell just how far it pays to go, 
and no rule can be laid down to determine whether a given expenditure for the pur- 
pose is a paying investment. In general it may be said that a banker should keep 
his advertising expenses down to a very small percentage of his net earnings, for the 
Teason tint a bank transacts a uniform and continuous business and has, therefore, 
no occasion to introduce new wares or proclaim the merits of an article which it con- 
trols to the exclusion of all others. Courteous treatment of dealers and sound bank- 
ing are the l>est advertisements for a bank. 

It is in the second class of expenses — those incidental to the conduct of the busi- 
ness — that a shrewd banker is able to effect the greatest economy. Taxes, of course, 
•cannot be honestly reduced and therefore should not be reduced at all. In the long 
run " honesty is the best policy." The pay-roll, also, is an item which is practically 
fixed, unless the banker is content with an inferior clerical force. It is, of course, 
assumed that the banker is not hiring unnecessary clerks solely for the purpose of 
seeing their smiling faces in the cages when he arrives in the morning. There is 
also a possibility of reducing the clerical force necessary to handle the bank's busi- 
ness by improving the system and cutting away red tape. But the writer considers 
it a very poor policy for the bank to reduce this item by employing block heads in- 
stead of brains. 

The item of stationery and supplies amounts, in a large bank, to thousands of dol- 
lars, annually, and it is, therefore, worth the banker’s while to have the matter 
handled in the most economical manner possible. In the first place, Tom, Dick and 
Harry should not be allowed to order such supplies. The buying for the whole in- 
stitution should be done by one man. Not only are the best prices obtained 
in this way, but excessive purchases and the duplication of orders by various 
•clerks are avoided. In the next place, all the supplies should be placed in the 
charge of a single man, who should distribute them upon proper requisition 
throughout the bank. This procedure not only makes the clerical force less 
wasteful— a big leak sometimes — but it also prevents the supply of important 
blanks and books from being exhausted, since the clerk in charge is in a position at 
ail times to tell by his records the exact amount or number of the various supplies 
and blanks on hand and the rate of consumption. The amount of money that can 
be saved annually in this way is larger than one would think. To take one item, 
the ledgers and other books of record required during the year, if estimated and or- 
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dered together at the beginning of the year, can be obtained at a far less coat than 
when ordered singly, often as 44 rush ” orders. 

In regard to collection charges and rent little need be said. The latter may be 
eliminated by investing in a banking-house. The former is usually cancelled by ex- 
change charges or eliminated by a country clearing-house like that of Boston. 

Losses from Bad Debts, Etc. 

Space will permit only a few words to be said about the last source of leakage 
from the bank's net earnings. Theoretically, losses should be represented in the 
profit and loss statement by a row of ciphers. But in practice there are likely to be 
losses from bad debts, from theft, and from overdrafts— and a few more causes of minor 
importance. The best method of eliminating losses from bad debts at present is by an 
efficient credit department. Every borrower should be required to make a full state- 
ment of his financial condition from time to time, and such statement should be care- 
fully preserved by the credit department and comparisons made between succeeding 
statements to note the growth or decline of the borrower’s business. It would be an 
excellent plan, if it should prove feasible, for the clearing-house banks of a city to 
establish a common archive, in which statements of this kind could be filed for the 
use of all the member-banks. This would not only compel borrowers to make such 
statements, but would furnish the banks with fuller information than any one of 
them could obtain singly. 

Losses from theft are guarded against by careful bankers by a system of constant 
private examinations, in addition to the public work of the bank examiners, and by 
a rotation of the duties assigned to each clerk. The latter policy is obposed by some 
bankers on the ground that a man’s usefulness is greatly enhanced by his becoming 
thoroughly familiar with one routine of work, but most progressive bankera think 
that a clerk becomes narrow and 44 rusty ” in that case, and sometimes entirely too 
familiar withal with his p Articular accounts. 

The best way to avoid losses from overdrafts is not to allow any overdrafts what- 
ever. Of course the banker who wishes to treat his dealers courteously must occa- 
sionally make an exception to this rule, but the exceptions should be few and far 
between. An account that runs so close that a delay in receiving a remittance or 
an error of a bookkeeper may overdraw it, is not worth much, as a rule. On. 



Did Not Pay a Commission.— Charles A. Conant, Treasurer of the Morton Trust 
Company, who is a member of the United States Commission on International Ex- 
change, which started on its mission on May 19, on the Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, 
sent the following cable message to the Hotel Russell, London, a short time ago : 

Can you reserve eight rooms for American monetary commission party arriving 
in London May 25 ? Answer. Morton, N. Y. 

This reply, signed by a hotel clerk, was received by letter a few days before the 
commission sailed : 

In reply to your inquiry for rooms, we beg to say that we never pay a commis- 
sion for reserving rooms. 

This answer made Mr. Conant a little hot, and he sent this cablegram, to which, 
he had received no reply when he sailed : 

4 * Inquiry for rooms was in behalf of commission appointed by Government. 
The United States is not in the habit of asking for commissions on hotel accommo- 
dations reserved for its representatives.”—^. T. Sun. 
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GEORGE G. WILLIAMS. 



DEATH OF THE VENERABLE PRESIDENT OF THE CHEMICAL NATIONAL 

BANK . 



George G. Williams, President of the Chemical National Bank, New York 
city, died Thursday, May 7, 1903. 

Mr. Williams was born at East Haddam, Conn., in 1826. Among his 
ancestors were Roger Williams, founder of the Rhode Island Colony, and 
William Williams, a signer of the Declaration of Independence. 

George G. Williams entered the Chemical Bank as a clerk in 1841 at the 
age of fifteen, and within five years rose to the rank of paying teller. In 1855 
he was elected Cashier, and in 1878 he was chosen President, holding this 
office continuously up to the time of his death. He also served the New 
York Clearing-House in various official capacities, being twice elected its 
President. In 1893 he appointed the loan committee, that was so instru- 
mental in staying the shock of the financial crisis of that year, and was him- 
self an ex-officio member of the committee. Mr. Williams was Treasurer of 
the Institution for the Savings of Merchants’ Clerks, a trustee and vice-presi- 
dent of the United States Life Insurance Company, a director of the Fidelity 
and Casualty Company and of the Union Trust Company, of New York city. 
He was also identified with religious and benevolent organizations. 

Mr. Williams was the oldest bank President in New York city both in 
point of years and in length of service, and was one of the best-known and 
most widely-respected bank officers of the country. His judgment regarding 
financial matters was highly esteemed by the bankers of the city, and his 
opinions on banking and monetary legislation were often sought and were 
frequently influential in behalf of sound measures, as they were effective 
against unwise proposals. He belonged to what may be called the “old- 
fashioned ” school of bankers— using that term in its very best sense. He 
was dignified, but kindly, and plain and unassuming in speech and manner. 
When once asked to what he owed his success, he said : “To faithfulness — 

faithfulness to my every duty.” He was also a firm believer in politeness, 
and it is the invariable rule of the Chemical National Bank that every 
employee, from the humblest clerk to the highest official, shall be courteous 
to everyone. Mr. Williams once emphasized the value of courtesy in these 
words: “If I could speak twenty languages, I’d preach politeness in them 

all. I speak in praise of politeness out of the experience of fifty-nine years in 
the banking business.” 

Of the success of the bank of which Mr. Williams was so long President, 
it is scarcely necessary to speak. It is generally regarded as the strongest 
bank in the country. Its capital is $300,000 and the surplus and profits over 
$7,000,000; while the shares of the par value of $100 are held at about $4,000. 

The funeral service for the late Mr. Williams was held at Sr. Bartholo- 
mew’s Church, New York city, on the afternoon of May 10. Dr. David H. 
Greer, rector of the church, read the service, assisted by Rev. Mr. Steele. 

4 
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Representatives of almost every bank in the city, and of many other finan- 
cial institutions also, were present, the clerks of the Chemical National 
Bank attending in a body. The pallbearers were : George F. Baker, Presi- 
dent First National Bank ; William H. Porter, Vice-President Chemical 
National Bank ; George F. Seward, President Fidelity and Casualty Com- 
pany ; Morris K. Jesup, President of the Chamber of Commerce ; W. Emlen 
Roosevelt, George G. De Witt and A. D. Juilliard, directors of the Chemical 
National Bank ; Joseph Larocque, F. M. Hurlbut, President Institution for 
the Savings of Merchants* Clerks ; Edward King. President Union Trust 
Company, and J. Edward Simmons, representing the Clearing-House. 



Minute Adopted at a special meeting of the Board of Directors of 
the Chemical National Bank of New York, held May 11, 1903. 

We record with profound sorrow the death of our honored President, George G. 
Williams. 

Mr. Williams has been one of the most distinguished, useful and successful figures in 
the commercial and financial life of our city for the past thirty years, and his term of serv- 
ice in this institution covers a period of more than sixty-one years, which has been marked 
by the closest application, greatest energy and unswerving fidelity to its interests. His 
business career has extended over a period of the nation’s life which has been notable for 
its many and violent changes in public and financial policy, and which from time to time 
have brought in their train unsettled conditions to the general financial and commercial 
world. In all these crises, the strong individuality, clear-sightedness and high principle of 
our departed associate have been invaluable, not only as the President of the Board of 
Directors of this institution, but in public council as well. His judgment, poise and 
breadth of view at such times have been a tower of strength to those with whom he has 
been called in counsel, and when the fiat of his approval was placed upon any action taken 
it was always felt that the highest opinion and judgment had been Invoked. 

Mr. Williams’ long and distinguished service in various capacities and on many commit- 
tees in connection with the life and work of the New York Clearing-House Association has 
been of such a character that those to whom his memory is dear have much reason to be 
proud. Almost, if not quite, the last of that strong and able circle of financiers who have 
done so much to build up that great organization, his counsel and direction will be greatly 
missed. In times of inflation he was conservative and safe ; in times of financial stress, 
calm and strong ; he was the best type of the high-minded commercial banker. 

It is with especial feeling that the members of this board pay tribute to the rare personal 
qualities of our deceased friend and associate. To those who were privileged to sustain the 
close relationship of day-to-day contact with him, his Qtrong Christian faith, lofty princi- 
ple, rigid integrity and pronounced sense of justice will long be remembered as the promi- 
nent and distinguishing features of his character. He was, moreover, a man of exceeding 
refinement of nature, purity of mind and courteous demeanor ; and always polite and con 
siderate to those with whom he came in contact. It is a matter of no wonder that be was 
beloved and respected universally and sincerely. These qualities of mind and heart cre- 
ated an atmosphere about him which was felt throughout the institution, and contributed 
in large measure to the reputation and standing which this bank has always enjoyed to a 
marked degree. 

The public and business life of Mr. Williams did not, however, express all of the beauty 
and richness of his nature. His home life was remarkable for its atmosphere of filial love 
and devotion, unselfish spirit and perfect harmony. He was an ideal husband and father 
in every sense and particular. 

Such was the man whom we mourn and whose services and presence we shall miss, and 
whose memory we shall ever hold in veneration and respect ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Memorial be inscribed upon the Minute Book of the bank and that 
an engrossed copy thereof be presented to the bereaved family, with the assurance of our 
deepest sympathy. By order of the Board, 

Francis Halpin, Secretary. 
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MR. SAMUEL HOPE MORLEY. 



THE NEW GOVERNOR OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND, 



After filling for a number of years the office of director, and passing through the 
two years as deputy -governor, Mr. Samuel Hope Morley has now become Governor 
of the Bank of England. Coming to this important office at a time when excep- 
tional interest attaches to the 
bank's policy, the new occupant 
of the chair brings to his task a 
ripened knowledge of the man- 
agement of one of the most im- 
portant businesses of the coun- 
try. When, in 1882, Mr. Sam- 
uel Hope Morley was elected a 
director of the Bank of England, 
the importance of the great body 
of warehousemen, whose busi- 
ness centers round Wood street, 
was for the first time recognized 
by our premier banking institu- 
tion. And in choosing a mem- 
ber of the firm of I. & R. Mor- 
ley— a choice in which the late 
Mr. Hankey played an active 
part — no better example of such 
a firm, in relation to size, im- 
portance, progressive character, 
and high-standing, could have 
been chosen. To go back to 
the inception of that business 
is to take a leap that will 
wholly cover the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Some few years after the 
French Revolution had pro- 
claimed a new era ou the Continent, the business was started by two brothers, John 
and Richard Morley, and, although the exact date of the foundation cannot now 
be ascertained, it is known that the firm had been recently established in 1797. Dur- 
ing the period in which the father of the present Governor of the Bank of England 
was connected with the business, its progress was remarkable, and from that time 
until the present its history has been a record of continued expansion and develop- 
ment. Mr. Samuel Morley, of philanthropic fame, who was the third son of Mr. 
John Morley, entered the firm some time after his elder brothers, but soon proved 
to be a commercial genius of the first order. Some five years after his entrance, 
just when he had come of age, indeed, he had to become virtual head of the busi- 
ness, bis father, who was greatly interested in the public movements of the time, 
retiring altogether in order to devote himself to social work. Under its new head 




Mr. Samuel Hope Mouley, 
Governor of the Bank of England, 1908. 
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the business, which had always been flourishing and progressive, positively advanced 
by leaps and bounds. For over twenty more years Mr. Samuel Morley had absolute 
control of the vast undertaking, and when, in 1885, he practically withdrew from 
public life, he had the satisfaction of knowing that he had largely contributed to 
build up the most extensive business of its kind in Great Britain. His death came 
in the following year, and the event produced an eloquent outburst of regret and 
sorrow at the loss of one who had contributed so much by his energy in promoting 
and assisting philanthropic agencies to the amelioration of the circumstances of his 
poorer brethren. From his hands the business passed to the care of his three sons, 
Mr. Samuel Hope Morley, Mr. Howard Morley and Mr. Charles Morley, the last- 
named retiring shortly afterwards. The two brothers have carried on the business 
with conspicuous success since, being ably assisted by the system of local directors 
set up by their father. 

Mr. Samuel Hope Morley, who has thus become the senior representative of this 
important house, was born in 1845 in London, and like so many men who have after- 
wards made their mark in the world, suffered from poor health as a child and youth. 
In consequence, he did not go through the ordinary course of public school training, 
but was privately educated by the Rev. Charles Bradley, a brother of the late Dean 
Bradley. From there he proceeded to Cambridge, at the age of twenty, and was a mem- 
ber of Trinity, takinghisB.A. degree early in 1869 and his M. A. two years later, whilst 
he also secured during his college career special honors in mathematics. Unlike his 
father, who entered the business at the age of sixteen, Mr. Morley, even after his 
career at college, did not immediately devote himself to the interests of the firm, but 
spent some time in traveling upon the Continent, and did not commence his com- 
mercial education until late in the same year. Once, however, launched upon busi- 
ness life by joining his father’s firm, he went through a most systematic training in 
all matters connected with the business, and it was not until 1872, after he had 
served the firm in various capacities for three years, that he was made a partner. 
Three years after his accession to this position, the retirement of his father from ac- 
tice work caused him to assume the senior partnership which he now fills. Mr. 
Samuel Hope Morley has, unlike his father and one of his brothers, taken no active 
part in politics, but has contented himself with maintaining that close connection 
with social and charitable work which has so long characterised the family of which 
he is a member. Mr. Morley is married, and has two sons now being educated at 
Eton . — London Bankers' Magazine. 



A Business Ideal.— -I never see a fishing fleet set sail without pleasure, thinking this is 
based upon the form which is probably to prevail generally. Not a man in the boats is 
paid fixed wages. Each gets his share of the profits. That seems to me the ideal. It 
would be most interesting if we could compare the results of a fleet so manned and oper- 
ated with one in which men were paid fixed wages ; but I question whether such a fleet as 
the latter exists. From my experience, I should say a crew of employees vs. a crew of 
partners would not be ia the race. 

The great secret of success in business of all kinds, and especially in manufacturing, 
where a small saving in each process means fortune, is a liberal division of profits among 
the men who help to make them, and the wider distribution the better. There lie latent 
unsuspected powers in willing men around us, which only need appreciation and develop- 
ment to produce surprising results. Money rewards alone will not, however, insure these, 
for to the most sensitive and ambitious natures there must be the Dote of sympathy, appre. 
ciation, friendship. Genius is sensitive in all its forms, and it is unusual, not ordinary, 
ability, that tells, even in practical affairs. You must capture and keep the heart of the 
original and supremely able man before his brain can do its best . — Andrew Carnegie in The 
World's Work. 

& 
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CHECKS VS. BANK NOTES. 



The National bank note as it is seen to day is the same in all essential points as it 
was when the National Currency Act was passed in 1863, forty years ago. During 
that period there have been great and radical changes in the methods of conducting 
all industrial and financial business. The evolution from the individual or firm as 
the business unit to the combination or trust has progressed almost to the limit. 
Population has doubled and wealth has increased so that the count is now made in 
billions instead of millions. Everything has changed, developed and grown. In 
the process of evolution the National bank note based on bonds is one of the very 
few institutions remaining unchanged since 1863. 

To those who are deceived by the fallacy that bank notes are actual money, this 
unchangeableness of the National bank note will bring no surprise. The money of 
a country, the standard by which the wealth is measured and investments made 
secure, ought to be permanent. But coin alone is real money in this sense. The 
paper representatives of coin have always been subject to change. 

What are the reasons which have made it so difficult to develop the National 
bank note and why has it not advanced on the same lines with other monetary de- 
vices ? One important reason has been the retention of the legal-tender note fol- 
lowed by the silver certificate and the Treasury note— all Government notes. These 
so narrowed the field of circulation that the bank note has not been missed. Another 
reason has been the policy pursued of rapidly paying off the public debt. 

The use of United States bonds as security for bank notes has abnormally sus- 
tained the credit of the Government and has enabled the debt to be paid and funded 
at lower rates of interest with a facility hitherto unknown in national finance. The 
bank demand for bonds has enhanced the conditions which tended to a reduction of 
the principal of the debt, and to a reduction of the interest ; but both of these con- 
sequences has impaired the usefulness of the bank circulation by at times reducing 
its amount and at others preventing its increase. 

The aggregate amount of National bank circulation remains practically at the 
same point it reached after the full development of the system in 1865. In 1871 
$318,265,481 in bank notes were ke pt in circulation by 1 ,790 banks. By late returns 4,766 
banks had $838,349,814 in circulation. The average for each bank in 1871 was $177,- 
802. The average now is $70,800. If the 4,766 banks now in operation kept in circula- 
tion the average of 1871, the total amount of National bank notes now outstanding 
would be about $850,000,000. The proportion of National bank notes to other paper 
money then in circulation, consisting of legal-tender notes solely, was about 100 per 
cent. The proportion of bank notes to all other paper money outstanding to-day, 
with the exception of gold certificates — viz , $827,282,407, — is a little more than 
thirty -three per cent. Including gold certificates the proportion of National bank 
notes to the other paper money is a very little over twenty-five per cent. While 
therefore the business of the country has demanded and obtained an increase of 
paper money this increase, amounting to about $400,000,000 over and above the 
amount outstanding in 1871, has not been furnished by the banks. 

It can be seen from these figures that if the country had depended on the present 
system of bonded bank circulation to furnish the notes which the facts seem to prove 
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are needed to-day, the utter unfitness of such a system would become at once ap- 
parent. To issue paper money equal in amount to that now outstanding, each of 
the 4,766 National banks now in operation would have to issue and keep in circula- 
tion $259,000. To secure such a circulation would require bonds $200,000,000 in ex- 
cess of the United States interest bearing bonds still unpaid. 

It is not very satisfactory to discuss what might have been ; but if, as was un- 
doubtedly contemplated by Chase, the legal-tender note had been retired soon after 
the close of the war, and the National bank note had been permitted to carry out 
the design of the man who originated it, and had been depended upon to furnish 
such paper money as the country required, who can doubt that the whole plan of 
issuing notes on bonds would have been gradually abandoned for some more efficient 
substitute ? 

But although the growth of the National banking system has been prevented in 
this one direction, its innate vitality has been so great, and the elements of business 
surrounding it so congenial, that like the plant cut off from the light in one direc- 
tion it has expanded and developed in another. Very little 1ms been said about the 
development of the use of checks, compared with the volumes that have been writ- 
ten on the bank note. But in the growth of the volume of checks used in business, 
careful observers have long seen the rebound from the iron pressure imposed on the 
bank note and the lack of elasticity of Qovernment paper money. It has been this 
use of checks, fostered and encouraged by the banks, which has concealed the de- 
fects in the paper money permitted by law. When it is considered that payments 
by check throughout the whole country form upwards of eighty per cent, of all pay- 
ments, and in the monetary centers much more, the great importance of this move- 
ment will at once be perceived. 

As a means of transferring its accounts, the bank note is a much more profitable 
and convenient device to the bank than a check. If the banks had been given an 
absolutely free hand they would undoubtedly have met the business demand by the 
issue of notes, and the use of checks would have been less encouraged. 

This great use of checks, and the enormous amounts cleared every day in the 
clearing-houses of the country, indicate that if paper money had been depended on 
to effect these payments and the country had grown as it has done, it would have 
been required in quantities beyond any ordinary conception. Allowing that the 
present paper money, amounting to about $1,200,000,000, is half locked up in vari- 
ous ways, and that $600,000,000 really represents about all that is in ordinary use in 
effecting payment of the twenty per cent, of cash used in aggregate payments made 
daily, an additional amount equal to at least to $2,400,000,000 would be required to 
meet the daily payments now made by check. 

In France, where checks are little used, the amount of paper money is much 
larger in proportion to population than in this country, and the notes are not locked 
up by any complicated system of legal reserves as are a large part of the notes said 
to be in circulation in the United States. If the use of checks in this country were 
reduced to a point equal to their use in France, it is probable that the per capita of 
paper money required here would be in excess of that found necessary in France. 

It is plain that in the development of the deposit line of the banks of the United 
States— and this applies as well to banks of all classes — what is called money, either 
paper or coin, has played a comparatively insignificant role. By comparing the 
statistics of the period in banking between 1830 and 1840, when the issue of bank 
notes was comparatively unlimited, it will be seen how different was the proportion 
between deposits and capital as compared with the proportion these items bear to 
each other to-day. A bank in 1835 was doing well when its deposit line equalled 
half its capital. The main business of the country was then done with bank notes. 
There are, of course, other reasons for this difference ; but it is safe to conclude that 
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generally the free use of checks as a general business habit enables banks to grant 
more credit and thus increase their deposit line to a greater extent than would the 
use of bank notes. 

Although it has been pointed out to what probable extent bank notes would have 
to be increased if the payments effected by checks were paid in bank notes, yet the 
dangers of so great an increase of bank notes would at once be seen. The check if 
the safer device, both for the bank and for the customer, in that it requires two par- 
ties for its issue, while the issue of the bank note depends on the volition of the 
bank alone. 

It is customary to attach great importance to certain arbitrary reserves of money, 
either coin or paper, which bear a certain relation to the deposit line. These 
reserves were originally figured on the theory that a depositor made his de- 
posit in money, paper or coin, and would demand its payment either in paper 
or coin. Therefore, the law says to the bank, you must retain fifteen, or twenty- 
five per cent, of this cash always on hand to meet the depositor's demand. But 
with the custom as it is to day to give bank credits on other valuables than 
money, this way of looking at a bank reserve is antiquated. Credits are now given 
on checks, on warehouse receipts, on commercial paper — on hundreds of varieties of 
collateral, and in giving these credits no money, either paper or coin, may pass into 
the bank. If these credits were used by depositors in the form of money the re- 
serves provided by law would cut a most pitiful figure. 

It is not claimed that the present reserves required by law are too large, but it is 
claimed that if the conditions of business were the same to-day as they were when 
these reserves were fixed, they would be ridiculously incompetent. While on this 
subject of reserve it will be as well to point out that these reserves required by law 
are supposed to be kept in legal tender, that is in specie or coin certificates and in 
notes declared by law to be a full legal lender. This, too, is something of an incon- 
gruity. The reserves were originally intended to cover the bank note, and there 
was reason to require bank notes to be paid in legal tender ; but since reserves on 
bank notes were abandoned in 1874, there had been no reason to require a bank to 
pay deposits in anything except current money. 

This question of reserve may appear at first sight to have nothing to do with the 
bank note question, but the trouble with the discussion of the reform of the bank 
note has been that the bearing of every phase of the banking business on the use of 
the bank note has not received due recognition. The subject has been studied from 
too narrow a point of view. 

It has now been seen that the inertia of the National bank note, the failure in the 
development of this banking function, has been due to the competition of Govern- 
ment paper money, and to the development of the use of checks by the banks them- 
selves. 

It was early recognized by those who studied the question that the National 
bank note was not meeting the demands of business. A large number of those who 
felt this thought that Government notes and silver coin would prove efficient substi- 
tutes. Those who did not coincide with this opinion devoted their attention to plans 
for expanding the bank-note issues in various ways. One plan was to increase the 
percentage of notes to the bonded security, and this plan was endorsed by legislation 
in 1900. Other plans were to substitute what are known as asset notes, either at 
once or gradually, for notes based on bonded security. But while asset currency 
would no doubt accomplish much that is claimed for it, yet the very slow pro- 
gress that has been made in convincing the mass of bankers that the adoption of such 
issues would be entirely wise, indicates that there are objections of weight. The 
main objection is the uncertainty as to the security of such a circulation by banks 
under a free banking system. Apart from this there are doubts whether, after all. 
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the bank note is of as much importance as it is supposed to be, and whether its use 
does not expose the public to danger of inflation and contraction which might be 
avoided by some other method. 

It will, perhaps, be generally admitted that the present system of making pay- 
ments and effecting exchanges is exposed to certain dangers, which manifest them- 
selves periodically in derangement of credit. There are great variations in the sup- 
ply of money and credit by which the trade of the country in its production and 
manufactures is carried on. These fluctuations are thought to be greater than ought 
to be caused by the supply and demand for products themselves. In other words, 
the condition of money and credit is too unstable, and gives an undue advantage to 
those who deal in money over those who trade in products. As all the wealth in 
the country depends on the prosperity of the producer, the gains made through tak- 
ing advantage of the instability of the money market are not of a substantial na- 1 
ture. Even those who deal only in money and credit, as a whole, suffer more loss 
than they receive profit. The question of a remedy is therefore important. 

But is it certain that a freer use of bank notes of a less secure character will be a 
remedy ? The conservative bankers of the country are not convinced of this. Prob- 
ably there are great numbers of enterprising men who see very clearly how money 
can be made out of a free circulation privilege. To take an extreme case, the repeal 
of the ten per cent, tax on State bank note circulation would no doubt be followed 
by the appearance of abundance of money. At first this supply would seem to de- 
velop industry and enterprise, but hardly any one will dispute that the issues would 
soon exceed the real needs, and it might be very difficult to prevent disaster. 

It is feared by many conservative men, bankers and others, that the substitution 
of an asset bank currency for the present bonded bank note would in some degree 
result in the same inflation. Instead, therefore, of curing the tendency to fluctua- 
tions in money and credit which are now liable to occur, an asset currency might 
add to the danger. Whether this is so or not it is worth while to consider carefully 
whether there are not other remedies in sight of which we have more experience. 
It is said the country has had experience of the asset bank note, and that enough was 
learned to show that under certain conditions it might be trusted to do all that is 
claimed for it. On the other hand, it can just as easily be shown that under certain 
other conditions it may prove a most dangerous expedient. The experience of other 
countries with the bank note has also been carefully studied. It may be justly said 
that when properly harnessed and tied down by law, and by the safeguards which the 
possession of monopolistic privilege throws around it, the device becomes a useful 
part of banking machinery. In England it is rigidly bound by law ; in France both 
by law and by the bands which the private possessors of a profitable monopoly throw 
around it ; in Scotland it is used with success under the auspices of monopoly bank- 
ing. In Canada and other places it is the same. But nowhere in the world can 
there be pointed out the free use of this device, under a general banking law, by 
banks independent of each other and of capital and resources in every variety from 
large to small. Therefore precedent proving safety for banks in the situation of 
those in the United States there is none. For forty years no bank in the United States 
has had any experience of the use of the bank note in this way. It is no wonder 
that Congress hesitated to pass even the Fowler measure, which grants an asset cur 
rency to a microscopic extent. 

Another point which can be made against the bank note as a part of banking ma- 
chinery is that it is of very little benefit, unless freely used, in accomplishing the benefi- 
cial results claimed for it. Drink deep of the Pierian spring or not at all. A bank that 
cannot be trusted with the free use of the bank note will never be pulled through an 
emergency by its restricted use. No one would advocate the granting of the free use of 
the bank note by law. In the restricted form in which it is proposed to grant the right 
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to issue bank-note currency it is not believed it will prove to be the remedy for the 
defects in the banking system. Those who have devoted time to the study of the 
bank note, and have conscientiously come to the conclusion that the experiment of 
its use should be tried, on the small fcale proposed in the Fowler bill, will become 
impatient and say then if the bank note cannot be used as a remedy, what can be 
done. This feeling is natural. Has every one been on the wrong track for the last 
twenty years during which a freer use of the bank note has been agitated, and heaven 
and earth have been ransacked for precedents seeking to prove its usefulness and 
safety ? 

It is believed that if the same study and thought had during the same time been 
devoted to the check as a substitute in banking machinery for the bank note, the 
solution of the whole problem would be near at hand. There are four pieces of 
banking machinery which under certain circumstances will accomplish similar re- 
sults. The legitimate object of them all is to transfer bank credits from hand to 
hand. These four devices are the bank note, the certificate of deposit, the check, 
and the transfer of accounts on books in presence of depositors. The first two can 
be used by the sole volition of the bank. The last two can only be used by the 
agreement of the bank and its depositor. There may be overissues of bank notes 
through bad judgment, butabank will not, except by fraud and connivance, permit 
its customers to draw more than their credit allows. The bank at once refuses to pay 
checks which have no basis of credit. 

The banks themselves have brought the use of checks to a very high degree of 
perfection. If they had not been restricted by law, they might have developed 
them into a complete substitute for the bank note. All that remains to do to bring 
this about is to issue certified checks in denominations and on paper that will stand 
wear and tear and with precautions against counterfeiting. That this has not al- 
ready been done is due to the fact that such checks would certainly circulate as 
money and perform all the functions of the bank note, but like all checks would be 
redeemed much more quickly than the bank note. The law forbids National banks 
to issue any post notes or other notes to circulate as money except the notes based 
on bonds. The State banks could not issue such checks because of the ten per cent, 
tax. If Congress should remove the prohibition as to post notes, etc., the National 
banks could at once develop the check. The law should be amended to read “ or 
any other promissory notes ” to circulate as money. The change of one word in the 
National Banking Law will enable the banks to supply themselves with a safe sub- 
stitute for the bank note. 



Sees His Error. — Chancellor E. Benjamin Andrews of the University of Ne- 
braska, whose retirement from Brown University on account of his leaning toward 
free silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 attracted attention throughout the country in 1896, 
recently delivered an address to his class on practical ethics which indicates that he 
has changed his views. 

“ I confess the error I held for a number of years regarding the production of 
gold,” he said. “ The output of gold has increased enormously since 1890. By 1897 
it had completely checked the fall which prices had been undergoing since 1878, and 
since 1897 has caused a considerable rise in prices. From the advice of the greatest 
geologists, both in this country and in Europe, and from the opinion of practical 
miners of Colorado whom I saw when I visited Colorado in 1895, I believed the 
greatest output of gold was passed. I have to admit that it was an astounding mis- 
take, and that I was in great and inexcusable error. I now believe that the heavy 
output of gold will continue.” 
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AN AS8ET CURRENCY. 



now ITS ISSUE MAY BE PROVIDED FOR BY A CENTRAL INSTITUTION 
WITHOUT SACRIFICING OUR INDEPENDENT BANKING SYSTEM. 



Editor Banker s' Magazine : 

Sir: It would be easy to copy from the best features of European banking meth- 
ods a proposition to reform this country’s organizations, if we could readily remove 
existing conditions, without creating great disturbances. 

In looking over the bank-note systems of all other leading commercial nations we 
would naturally be most attracted by that of Germany, because that country has 
the latest banking law and consequently had the advantage to profit by the experi- 
ences of her neighbors, who do not like to break with traditions, although they well 
recognize certain errors in their systems, such as the so called error in the Peel’s 
acts. The French law is certainly most efficient, but probably only because France’s 
population is not increasing materially. 

The efforts of reform in this country ought to avoid patchwork and aim at a per- 
fect system to be realized if not in three, say in five or ten years, according to exist- 
ing difficulties and with the aim well in view, obstacles to reform should be the ob- 
ject of further study. 

The perfect system should comprise a bank-note circulation, if not of one bank, 
of a central institution in control of the issue, based on a minimum cover in gold, in 
relation to what has been called asset currency, or what they call in Europe uncov- 
ered notes. As long as the United States Government controls the bank-note issue, 
secured by United States bonds, it is of little importance whether the notes are issued 
by one or by more banks ; but as soon as asset currency is permitted, the issuing 
banks in times of money stringency will be led to rivalry in keeping their own notes 
out as long as possible ; a kind of war would ensue between the banks trying to send 
notes back to the competing institution to get room for their own circulation. This 
might be pushed to the extent that it would precipitate a great crisis. 

The perfect system should provide for the increasing wants of a growing popu- 
lation. (In this respect the German system even is not adequate, and the limit of 
asset currency free of taxation had to be extended two years ago.) This covers 
the demands for elasticity of the currency, so often mentioned lately by speakers 
and writers on this subject, and in some instances proclaimed as the sole object of 
reform. If, by a decrease of commercial and industrial activity, or during the dull 
season of the year, contraction of the currency does not set in very promptly, there 
is not much harm done, while the expansion of trade, principally felt in the fall, 
causes after all the whole complaint of lack of elasticity. Any individual, tempo- 
rarily in need of fuuds, might just as well say, " I want some elasticity.” 

Bearing in mind the elasticity we obtain by borrowing at times some 200 or 800 
million dollars in Europe, I will not discuss whether the complaints in general justify 
the call for legislative action. The move for reform is certainly a good one, apart 
from the advantage of becoming more independent of Europe. But no matter how 
well devised a new plan may be, or how well it may be put in practice, there will 
always be an excess of spirit of enterprise to contend with, which in every country, 
under any law, tries to push its way at the risk of harm to the more conservative, 
the more modest and less ambitious people. Therefore, asset currency, which would 
be a quite new instrument of credit in this country, in the experience of most bankers, 
needs a very solid foundation. 
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A perfect system should permit at all times the discount of commercial paper, 
based on genuine mercantile transactions, at a rate not exceeding six per cent. A 
proper system should not require interference by the Government, which should 
appoint the highest official, but which should as a result of the reform go out of the 
banking business, and for this reason the perfect system ought to take charge of the 
Government’s money transactions ; it ought, under ample guarantee, to assume the 
service of receiving Government revenue and orders for expenditures, thus disposing 
of some recent complaints. 

After an agreement on these points, and possibly some other important question 
which may be raised by more competent advisers, is reached, we may consider the 
obstacles in the way leading to the reform, and finally the best means to overcome 
them. 

Obstacles to a general use of asset currency are : the existing greenbacks and 
silver-notes amounting to $800,000,000, which if retired would involve a big loss of 
interest. 

The necessity of centralization, as mentioned before, in case of an asset currency 
being issued, and the difficulty to maintain the advantage presented by the exist- 
ence of numerous banks, permitting, especially in big cities, better care being taken 
of the individual merchant and manufacturer than could be done by a single insti- 
tution. 

A difficulty is to distinguish between commercial paper, commercial loans, mort- 
gages, security loans and securities owned, in relation to asset currency. 

In this connection a compilation made of the separate assets of National banks, 
in order to measure the effects of any new legislation, would be very useful. 

I have given some consideration to these and other difficulties, and with a view 
to the final aim of providing a perfect system, as I understand it. and as outlined 
above, I came to the conclusion that the National banks, as they exist, ought to con- 
tinue, and that they ought to rally around an organization all over the country, like 
the clearing-house, this institution to be allowed to issue bank notes against gold 
and indorsed commercial paper, which it may receive for discount from National 
banks ; that the amount to be accepted for discount from any National bank be lim- 
ited in proportion to the nature of its assets, its capital and resources. This institu- 
tion to be allowed to receive deposits, without paying interest on same, and to attend 
to the transfer of money, as the sub-Treasuries are doing now, between different 
cities. 

The proportion of actual cash to be not less than a certain percentage of notes, 
and a percentage of notes and deposits together. 

This institution should receive Government money to such an extent as legisla- 
tion may authorize, and if possible to take care of the so-called working balance of 
the Treasury. 

Every point mentioned as aim, obstacle and proposition deserves more space than 
can be given here. I have not spoken at all of the capital of the central institution, 
how it should be formed, whether by contributions of the banks or otherwise, nor 
of many other important points. I merely wished to outline, roughly, how a radical 
reform could be reached. 

I know these proposals are subject to criticism and discussion, but I claim to 
have taken a broad view of the question, without inducing th’e Government to take 
more responsibility than it has already. On the contrary we can expect that after 
several years of experience the central organization may become strong enough to 
take the responsibility off tbe Government for all kinds of paper money, to allow the 
150 million gold reserve to be set free, to have an equal amount of greenbacks can- 
celled, and to consider further monetary reform in this direction. 

Business practice already points to my principal recommendation, when in times 
of panic the clearing-house issued certificates, besides it coincides with the views of 
other writers on this subject. 

The power which I would confer on the central institution certainly resembles 
this emergency measure, but the asset currency would appear in a different light 
than the clearing house certificates. In practice, there would be more credit to meet 
more confidence. 

We may say in this instance with the great economist, “ Practice long precedes 
human science.” Albert Mayer. 

New York. May 28, 1908. 
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Through the courtesy of Mr. Kinsuke Ito, Chief of the Secretary's Department 
of the Bank of Japan, Thb Bankers’ Magazine has received the Annual Report 
of the Bank for the year 1902. Following is the Address of Governor Yamamoto, 
delivered at the semi annual meeting of the shareholders, February 15, 1903 : 

Gentlemen— I have now the honor of submitting to you the report of the trans- 
actions of the Bank for the thirty -fifth year of Meiji (1902), and in doing so I shall 
avail myself of the opportunity to make a few remarks on the general economic con- 
dition of the country as well as on the main features of the Bank’s business during 
the year under review. 

In the thirty -fifth year of Meiji, although depression was said to be prevalent 
throughout the country and although trade and industry seemed inactive, yet the 
general economic situation was perfectly quiet, and it may be affirmed that the year 
closed amid signs indicating the gradual return of more favorable times. During 
the first half of the year, the money market remained under the influences operative 
in the preceding year, when the nation had begun to recover a sense of calm and 
security after a period of economic disturbance. Thus, considerable sums continued 
to be paid back to the banks, and the influx of specie increased month after month 
in consequence of a favorable turn in the country’s foreign trade, so that the public 
began to be gradually sensible of an easier state of the money market. Nevertheless 
economic circles long accustomed to an enervated condition could not be easily stim- 
ulated to fresh activity. The announcement of the Anglo Japanese alliance, guar- 
anteeing as it did the peace of the Far East, could not fail to affect vitally our 
various economic interests. It engendered a measure of healthy feeling in business 
circles and an upward tendency became noticeable for the time on the Stock 
Exchanges. Later on, however, circumstances did not prove altogether propitious 
to economic improvement. In consequence of long rains, untimely frosts and other 
adverse phenomena that visited the country in the late spring and early summer, 
anxiety began to be felt about the harvest of wheat and barley, as well as about the 
outcome of sericulture ; with the result that the temporary wholesome feeling was 
superseded by aggravated sluggishness. In the second half year, the export trade 
of raw silk, proving to be highly flourishing, caused specie to flow into the country 
in increasing amounts, so that the rate of exchange on Europe and America rose to 
points seldom reached in late years. Moreover, the absence of any demand for 
money resulting from the depressed state of commerce and industry, as well as the 
practice of economy by the people, led to an increase of deposits in banks. In addi- 
tion to this, about the beginning of October, the Government made arrangements 
with the Industrial Bank of Japan to sell in London Government bonds held by the 
Treasury, to the amount of 50,000,000 yen. These circumstances would have fos- 
tered a revival of activity in business circles, had it not been that apprehensions of 
a bad rice crop were entertained from the time of planting out the seedlings. That 
fear was accentuated by storms and floods in autumn, until it became impossible to 
hope for even an average crop. Besides, the experience of the past did not induce 
business men easily to change their attitude of cautious circumspection. Thus econ- 
omic circles remained quiescent to the fall and the new year opened with an easy 
money market, the banks generally holding surpluses of loanable funds. 

Seeing that the general economic conditions had assumed such a complexion, the 
Bank considered the occasion suitable for lowering the rate of interest that had been 
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maintained since the thirty third year of Meiji (1900). The first step in this direction 
was taken in March, and further reductions were made three times successively, in 
June, October and December. The amount of the Bank’s advances to the market 
varied from time to time ; but the general tendency was in the direction of decrease* 
Thus, the sum of these advances, which had exceeded 58,670,000 yen towards the 
close of the preceding year, fell in February to 80,280,000 yen. In the month of 
June money was demanded to some extent for the semi-annual settlement of accounts 
as well as for carrying on the silk industry, and the advances made by the Bank 
swelled momentarily to 89,550,000 yen. But, owing to the brisk export trade in 
silk, the funds engaged in that industry were rapidly paid back. From August, the 
Bank’s advances decreased month after month, until in November the amount was 
reduced to 26,480,000 yen. Towards the end of the year, the usual demand for 
money carried the Bank’s advances on the last day of the year to 43,080,000 yen ; but 
the sums thus borrowed were paid back for the most part a few days after the 
opening of the year. 

As regards the condition of foreign trade in the year under review, exports and 
imports of commodities amounted to 258,300,000 yen and 271,780,000 yen respect- 
ively, the aggregate being 580,030,000 yen. These are unprecedented figures iu the 
annals of our foreign trade. The exports and imports of specie were respectively 
2,020,000 yen and 32,160,000 yen, the excess of imports amounting to 80,130,000 yen. 
Compared with the bullion movements of previous years, this must be considered a 
very satisfactory result. Such a favorable condition of foreign trade is doubtless 
attributable to an active demand in foreign markets ; but at the same time economy 
in domestic consumption and a consequent increase of commodities available for 
export seem to have contributed not less to swell our over sea trade. The fact that, 
in spite of stagnation in the home market, imports of commodities showed an 
increase over those of last year, is accounted for chiefly by increases in the imports 
of cotton and cotton cloth, and by the import of rice in anticipation of a poor har- 
vest. As to the influx of specie, it was largely due to commercial operations neces- 
sitating import of gold by home and foreign banks. This excess of specie imports 
enabled the Bank to increase its specie reserve in the course of the year from 71,850,- 
000 yen to 109,110,000 yen, and thus to strengthen the basis of the system of con- 
vertible notes. One thing to be deplored in our foreign trade was the depreciation 
of silver, which greatly impeded commerce with China. Dealers in commodities, 
such as cotton yam, coal and marine products, which are exported chiefly to the 
neighboring Empire, were thereby placed in very embarrassing circumstances. 

To sum up, our economic circles, which had been struggling under abnormal 
conditions for several years, seem at last to have returned to their normal state dur- 
ing the past year. It is true that few enterprises were either expanded or started. 
But, nevertheless, business men steadily strove to reconstruct their concerns, by 
making due adjustments in their debts, by amalgamating companies, by sifting the 
personnel, by economizing working expenses and by simplifying business methods. 
These must be considered as steps of industrial improvement. Reviewing the past, 
it is to be observed that for some years the situation of our foreign trade was con- 
tinuously adverse, with accompanying outflow of specie in considerable amounts. 
As long as this condition obtained, there was a fear that the security of the system 
of convertible notes might possibly be endangered, and it was with the object of 
safeguarding this system that the Bank saw itself obliged to maintain a high rate of 
interest for so long a period. But the nation is now to be congratulated upon the 
fact that it has tided over this difficult situation. As the result of their efforts to 
amass capital, our people have succeeded in obtaining a large amount of specie from 
abroad through the medium of commercial operations, and thus they are now in 
possession of funds available for a further step of economic progress. All this is an 
evidence of economic strength possessed by our industrial society. 
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Turning to the future, there is not in sight any contingency against which special 
warning need be uttered. In consequence of the bad harvest of last year, the 
import of a large amount of rice will be inevitable. But, on the other hand, when 
we remember that the proceeds of the sale of Government bonds, effected in London 
last year, will be available, it may reasonably be hoped that the Bank's specie reserve 
will not be diminished, to any considerable amount at all events. The course of 
economic movements, however, is mainly shaped by the proceedings of business men. 
If, in reaction from the inactivity of the past few years, economic enterprises be 
rashly and extravagantly promoted, there is no guarantee that disturbance will not 
occur unexpectedly. But, it may be trusted that our business men are sufficiently 
prudent to pay due regard to the lessons of the past and to give careful consideration 
to the future ; and that, in projecting their undertakings, they will proceed with 
caution, each in wise accord with their respective resources. In discharging the 
duties of the Bank, I hope to proceed on similar lines. 



Report op the Transactions op the Bank of Japan for the Thirty-fifth 

Year of Mei.ii (1902). 

The following is a statement of the operations of the Bank for the year ended 
December 81 of the thirty-fifth year of Meiji (1902). 



Total Operations. 

The total operations of the Bank in 1902 amounted to the following sums : 



Yen. Ten. 

At the head office, received 4,797,883,734 744 

At the branches, received 2,263,811,702 099 



Total 7,061,046,487 448 

At the bead office, paid out 4,784,402,283 260 

At the branches, paid out. 2,246,599,235 895 



Total. 



7,031,001,518 645 



Grand total 14,092,646,966 088 

The above grand total, compared with that for 1901, namely yen 10,576,036,818 027, 
shqws an increase of yen 3,516,610,688 061. 



Bank Notes. 

The amounts of notes issued and withdrawn during the year 1902 were as 
follows : Amount issued, yen 1,908,247,845 ; amount withdrawn, yen 1,885,250,284 ; 

Comparing the sums mentioned above with those for the previous year (1901), 
there was an increase of yen 1,071,285,900 in the amount issued, and of yen 1,088,- 
765,028 in that of the notes withdrawn. 

The amounts of bank notes exchanged for gold coins during the year under 



review, were as follows : 

Yen . 

Total amount of gold coins received 38,211,505 

Total amount of gold coins paid out 2,464,617 



Excess of the total amount received over the total amount paid out. 80,746,978 

The amount of notes remaining in circulation and the amount of the reserve and 
securities held against them, on December 81, 1902, were as follows : 



Yen. 

Amount of notes remaining in circulation 282,094,877 000 

Specie reserve : 

Gold coin and bullion 108,118,817 220 

Silver bullion 1,000,000 000 

Total specie reserve 109,118,817 220 
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Ten. 

Securities : 

Public bonds 38,688^14 800 

Treasury bills 9,268,400 000 

Government securities 60,000,000 000 

Other securities 8,0764)76 000 

Commercial bills 21,996,909 280 

Total securities 122,976,669 780 



Comparing the above figures with those at the close of the year 1901, an increase 
of yen 87,760,446 appears in the specie reserve and a decrease of yen 19,762,885 in 
the securities. The ratio of the specie reserve to the notes remaining in circulation 
at the end of 1902 was forty -seven per cent., approximately, being an increase of 
18.7 per cent, over the corresponding figure at the close of the preceding year. 

Discount of Bills. 

The amount of Treasury and commercial bills discounted during the year 1902 
was yen 228,058,941 710, showing a decrease of yen 180,276,169 910 compared with 
the figure for the previous year, namely, yen 408,835,111 620. 

Loans. 

In 1902, the loans of various kinds granted amounted to yen 301,931,682 790, and 
those paid in to yen 317,957,106 490. Compared with the preceding year, there was 
a decrease of yen 68,871,258 880 in loans granted and of yen 29,474,903 200 in those 
paid in. 

Current Account and Deposit Account. 

The total amount received in the form of various deposits during the year was 
yen 2,277,897,688 108, and the amount withdrawn was yen 2,279,166,888 601. Com- 
pared with the preceding year, there was an increase of yen 312,058,545 521 in 
deposits received and of yen 298,221,881 845 in withdrawals. 

Compared with the preceding year, there was an increase of yen 322,058,543 526 
in deposits received and of yen 821,764,249 245 in withdrawals. 

The amount of current deposits remaining at the end of the year was yen 3,345,- 
688 114, which shows an increase of yen 814,004 118 compared with the figure for 
the preceding year. 

Transactions in Precious Metals. 

The amount of the precious metals purchased during the year 1902 was yen 
58,648,896, and the amount sold during the same year was yen 51,581,201. Com- 
pared with the preceding year, there was an increase of yen 48,119,087 in the pur- 
chases, and of yen 33,807,107 in the sales. The amount remaining at the close of 
the year was yen 87,329,792. 



The Profit and Loss Account and Dividends. 
The profit and loss account for the year was as follows : 



Gross profit 

Total expenses, etc 


At the head office. 
Yen. 

7,072,987 920 

3,620,686 990 


At the branches. 
Yen. 

616,925 090 
820,789 158 


TotaL 

Yen. 

8,288,912 960 
8,841,426 148 


Net profit 

Balance brought forward from the last account. 




. 4,447,486 807 
476,542 741 


Total 






. 4,924,029 648 



Compared with the preceding year, the net profit shows a decrease of yen 
219,486,751. 

The first and second dividends declared for the two semi-annual periods of the 
year were altogether at the rate of twelve per cent, per annum, being the same as 
the figure for the preceding year. 
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Balance Sheet for the Second Half Tear of 1902. 

Assets. 

Advance account : 

Loans to Government 

Loans on securities 

Advances on current accounts 

Bills discounted 

Foreign bills rediscounted 

Deposits 

Loans for redeeming National bank notes 

Public bonds account : 

Government and other bonds 

Bullion account : , 

Bullion 

Account with other banks : 

Due from other banks. 

Agency account : 

Deposits at the Bank's agencies for payment of national debts. . 
Deposits at the Bank's agencies for redemption of Government 

and National bank notes 

Bank property account : 

Office lands 

Buildings and safes 

Furniture 

New building expenses 

Cash account : 

Gold coins 

Silver coins 

Nickel coins 

Copper coins 

Checks and notes 

Total assets 

Liabilities. 

Bank note account : 

Notes issued 

Deposits and current accounts : 

Government deposits 

Deposits for payment of principal and interest of national debts. 

Funds for payment of mint certificates 

Funds for redemption of Government and National bank notes. 

Deposits 

Current accounts 

Drafts 

Drafts payable on advice 

Account with other banks : 

Due to other banks 

Shareholders account : 

Capital paid up 

Reserve fund 

Reserve against depreciation of Bank property 

Profit and loss account : 

Net profit for the current half year 

Balance brought over from last account 

Total liabilities 



Statement of Note Issue on December 31 , 1902. 



Notes issued 

Specie reserve : 

Gold coins 

Gold bullion 

Silver bullion 

Securities : 

Public bonds 

Treasury bills 

Government securities, 

Other securities 

Commercial bills 



Yen. 



71 , 889,131 000 
36 , 249,686 220 
1,000,000 000 

88 , 688,214 500 
9 , 263,400 000 
50 , 000,000 000 
3 , 076,978 000 
21 , 996,989 280 



Total. 



232 , 094,377 000 



Fen. 

50 , 000,000 000 
1 , 807,300 000 
1 , 901,201 930 
37 , 186,082 660 
13 , 577,404 260 
26 , 023,170 454 
1 , 494,676 000 

49 , 737,296 380 

37 , 329,792 290 

737,962 060 

4 , 668,254 667 

8,508 660 

996,347 016 
925,597 028 
42,821 945 
796,921 421 

72 , 296,764 000 
1,250 000 
2 650 
16 783 
756,037 968 - 



300 . 401.906 057 
Fen. 

282 , 094,377 000 

8 ^ 71,810 084 
6 , 234,378 513 
421,147 868 
597,078 960 
17,000 000 
3 , 845,638 114 
750 000 
62,756 800 

8,944 000 

80 . 000,000 000 
16 , 850,000 000 
260,000 000 

2 , 277,918 804 
470,111 244 

800 . 401.906 057 



Fen. 

232 , 004,377 000 



232 , 004,377 000 
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Reserves. 

The amount of the reserve held at the close of the preceding year (1901) was yen 

18.100.000. Adding to this yen 250,000, carried to the reserve for the first half of 
1902, the total amount at the close of the year was brought up to yen 16,850,000. 
This sum represented 54.5 per cent, of the paid-up capital of the Bank, namely, yen 

80.000. 000. To increase the strength of the Bank, this reserve fund was invested in 
the purchase of precious metals and public bonds in accordance with article 20 of 
the constitution of the Bank. 

Neither addition nor diminution having taken place during the year in the reserve 
for depreciation of the Bank premises, the sum remained exactly as it stood at the 
end of the preceding year, namely yen 250,000. 

Bane Premises. 

The lands, buildings, safes and furniture owned by the Bank were valued at the 
end of the year as follows : 

Head office . Branches. 

Yen. Yen. 



Laods 212.660 160 788.606 866 

Buildings and sates 664,088 497 261,666 681 

Furniture 36,981 146 5,300 800 



The total amount disbursed on account of new building expenses at branches 
stood at yen 796,921 421 on December 31, 1902. 

Shares. 

The total number of transfers of shares during the year 1902 was 4,786. Sub- 
tracting from this number 1,146 shares transferred gratis, the transfers by sale were 
8,620 in number and yen 1,413,868 800 in value, the average price per share being 
yen 890 572. Compared with the price for the preceding year, this figure shows a 
depreciation of yen 0. 729. The number of shareholders at the close of the year was 
966, being an increase of eighteen over the preceding year’s figure. 

Staff of the Bank. 

The officers and employees of the Bank at the end of the year 1902 were as 
follows : Governor, 1 ; Vice-Governor, 1 ; directors, 3 ; auditors, 4 ; private secre- 
tary, 1 ; chiefs of bureaus, 6 ; managers of branches, 8 ; inspectors, 8 ; secretaries, 6 ; 
chiefs of sections, 3 ; senior clerks, 461 ; junior clerks, 101. Total, 598. 

During the year, fifty-one new employees were appointed, forty employees were 
dismissed owing to illness or other reasons, and four employees died. 

Compared with the preceding year, there was an increase of seven in the total 
number of the staff. 

Gratuities were granted to the families of the deceased and to those dismissed 
who had faithfully discharged their duties while they were in service. 

Branches and Agencies. 

During the year 1902, there was no alteration in the number of branches. At the 
end of the year there were eight branches,* namely at Osaka, Moji, Hakodate, 
Nagoya, Sapporo, Kyoto, Otaru and Fukushima. 

The number of agencies for the management of public bonds was thirty-one, a 
decrease of nine as compared with the preceding year. The number of agencies for 
dealing with worn-out bank notes was forty -seven, being the same as that in the 
preceding year. 

The above is a statement of the operations of the Bank during the year 1902. 

Tatsuo Yamamoto, Governor. 

Korekiyo Takahashi, Vice-Governor. 

M a koto Shuto, Director. 

Muneyoshi Yamaouchi, Director. 

Ichizakmon Morimura, Director. 

* The branches at Moji and Hakodate are named S&ibu and Hokkaido respectively and the 
other branches are called by the names of the respective cities where they are situated. 
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• PROFIT AND LOSS ON BANK ACCOUNTS. 



I From a Paper by Frank Noble, read before the Buffalo Chapter of the American Institute 

of Bank Clerks.] 

Individual Accounts. 

First let us consider individual accounts. Having selected a victim to operate 
upon, make sure that the period covered by the analysis is not an exceptional one, 
that it may be used as a safe basis for the computation, as almost every business 
has its slack season and its busy season, and neither alone could be used as a fair 
estimate for the entire year. 

The blank form used in the calculation should be of convenient size for ruling 
and is ruled with columns for the daily balances, exchange cost, exchange charge 
and loss in transit — that is, the number of days’ interest from the time an item is 
deposited until it is converted into a credit and becomes an actual working force to 
the bank. So we have separate columns for items that will be out one day, two 
days, three days, and so on. We now take each item on the deposit slips ana anal- 
yze it. If exchange has been charged the depositor the amount is placed in the 
proper columns ; if there will be a charge for collecting, that amount is placed in 
its columns. Next the method of collecting the item must be considered, and one 
of three things will happen. 

Either the check is charged directly into the account of a bank keeping a bal- 
ance with you, when there will be no loss of interest in transit, or second, it is sent 
to a bank with whom you keep an account, and there will be a loss in interest until 
your account receives credit ; or third, it is sent for “ collection and remittance” to 
a bank with which you have no account, and there will be a loss until the remittance^ 
in payment has been credited in your account with a correspondent. So that each 
item deposited will be placed in the column representing .the number of days in 
transit. 

Having done this the total of each transit column is multiplied by the number of 
days outstanding, and the sum of these results is deducted from the total daily bal- 
ances, leaving the actual loanable funds, from which may be computed the daily 
average. Then to the cost of collection add interest paid, if any, during the period 
covered by the analysis, and subtract the exchange charged, giving the net cost, 
which with the average of loanable funds determines the per cent, or cost sought for. 

Although there is much value in an analysis of this kind, nevertheless the result 
should not be a final verdict as to the worth of an account. There should be exer- 
cised good business judgment, which acknowledges that there are still other factors 
to be carefully weighed, many of the unprofitable accounts bearing such a close 
relation to the valuable ones that they must be accepted and carried even at a loss. 
Again, an account which upon analysis shows loss, may at the same time be a good 
borrower. And there is still another and broader reason. In banking the objective 
is increased deposits, for we all know that to the lay mind the larger the deposits 
of a bank the safer it is deemed to be. That means that deposits attract deposits. 
Therefore, it behooves a bank to be satisfied with a moderate per cent, of profit on 
a large line of deposits rather than to seek for larger profits on smaller deposits. 

Accounts with Banks. 

Let us now turn to the question of accounts with banks. These are treated in 
the same manner as the individual accounts, but they will require more time 
because of the number and diversity of checks. There is also a new element that 
enters into the case, namely, the volume of business sent the bank in return, and it 
seems impossible to give any hard and fast rule for determining just how much of 
a loss this will offset ; but it may be stated generally that the test to be applied is 
this : “Can this unprofitable business be collected through other channels to better 
advantage ? ” 

In conclusion, I would say that although banks in reserve cities call other city 
banks “ country banks,” the sting is not lasting, as it is in turn shifted to banks in 
small towns, and it is these “country accounts” that particularly require analysis. 
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.ADDRESS OF HORACE WHITE , DELIVERED AT THE ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE NEW YORK SAVINGS BANKS ASSOCIATION , HELD 
AT NEW YORK CITY , MAY It . 



Gentlemen — It is the usual custom of governments to perform no duty to-day 
which can be postponed till to-morrow. This helps us to explain the fact that 
although the end of the national bonded debt is not far distant, and although its 
termination will be the end of the present bank-note system, no steps have been 
taken to meet that eventuality or to provide a currency to take its place. Instead 
of meeting the situation squarely, as it must be met soon, there has been an attempt 
to avoid it by artificially prolonging the existence of the debt. By the act of 
March 14, 1900, Congress provided for the conversion of certain bonds, maturing 
within a short time, into others bearing a lower rate of interest and running thirty 
years. Then a comparison was made between the amount of interest payable on 
the old bonds and on the new ones for this short time, and a saving was made to- 
appear by conveniently ignoring the interest for the remainder of the thirty years. 
This process of conversion is even now going on, and although the Government has 
$151,270,848 deposited in National banks drawing no interest and $70,000,000 
additional lying idle in the Treasury, it is issuing bonds to run thirty years at two 
per cent, interest. Dispatches are published from time to time felicitating the 
Treasury Department on its success in thus heaping up unnecessary obligations for 
the future. Such a transaction is acquiesced in because the people do not perceive 
the difference between a Government and a private individual or corporation, in the 
use they make of money. With a private firm or corporation, the question, whether 
it is best to pay its debts at maturity or to have them extended, is determined by 
the rate of interest. It is engaged in a gainful occupation, and if it can make more 
money by having the debt extended than it can save by paying it and stopping the 
interest, it will naturally elect to have it extended ; otherwise not. 

A Government Donation to the Banks. 

Now, the Government is not engaged in any gainful occupation. Its only invest- 
ment for surplus funds is in the purchase and extinction of its own debts. When- 
it extends a debt, which it might pay with its surplus, and deposits that surplus in 
banks without interest, it makes a donation to the depository banks. That is what 
the Government is now doing on a large scale. It is at best a wasteful operation. 
The Government is not doing this on account of any special tenderness to the 
banks, but in order to stave off the settlement of the currency question. Such a 
transaction would not have been possible at any time between the end of the Civil 
War and the election of 1896. As long as the Democrats were united and self- 
confident they kept a vigilant watch on the operations of the Treasury and met 
every false step with an unsparing criticism. The Republican leaders who prepared 
this needless and costly extension of the national debt would never have dared to 
propose such a measure if they had been confronted with a vigorous and sane- 
opposition. They took advantage of the demoralization of their political oppo- 
nents, not to make a donation to the depository banks, although that is what it 
amounts to, but to spare themselves the trouble of dealing with the whole bank. 
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question in a rational manner. They succeeded in postponing the task for only two 
years, however. At the last session of Congress this question was rumbling loudly 
in both bouses. Both the Aldrich bill and the Fowler bill were ripe for general 
discussion if not for enactment, and they will be among the burning issues of the 
next Congress. 

The Scarcity op Paper Currency. 

Why did not the debt extension of 1900 have the effect of postponing the cur- 
rency crisis for a longer time ? What does that crisis consist of ? It consists of a 
deficiency of the paper media of exchange, which deficiency is becoming more pro- 
nounced and serious with the increase of population and business. These media of 
exchange may be classed in two grand divisions: Government paper and bank 
paper. The former is a fixed quantity. Under existing Uw it cannot be greater or 
less at one time than at another. The latter is of two kinds : bank deposits and 
bank notes. There is no limit to bank deposits, except the amount of business to 
be transacted with checks, drafts, etc. Tnis medium of exchange is elastic and 
self -regulating. The clearing house is its most striking exponent and visible mani- 
festation. When business is active the clearing-house exchanges increase in vol- 
ume. When it is dull, they decrease. In other words, the bank credit that may be 
transferred by means of checks, drafts and bills of exchange, rises and falls auto- 
matically. It is an ideal condition, and it is the only ideal thing in our whole sys- 
tem, unless the gold certificates may be so considered. The amount of individual 
deposits in National banks alone, against which checks might have been drawn on 
the 15th day of September, 1902, was $3,209,278,898. The amount in State and pri- 
vate banks and trust companies was probably one-half as much more, making a 
total of |4,818,960,884. At that date the amount of bank notes in circulation was 
$852,888,259, of which about $84,000,000 was in course of retirement, leaving 
$817,991,809 as the net amount. Thus the total amount of bank paper used in 
effecting the exchanges of the country was $5,166,844,098, 7 per cent, of which con- 
sisted of circulating notes and 98 per cent, of deposits. 

In addition to the bank notes in circulation there existed legal-tender notes $869,- 
671,876, and silver certificates, silver dollars and subsidiary coins $624,521,402. 
These may be classed as fiduciary circulation issued by the Government, amounting 
in the aggregate to $992,198,278. The amount of gold coin and gold certificates in 
circulation at the same time was $929,110,114. The phrase “ in circulation ” means 
available for that purpose. It does not include the $150,000,000 in the Treasury 
reserved for the redemption of legal tender notes. 

I said that our currency cri>is consists of a shortage of one kind of our fiduciary 
circulation, that is, of bank notes — a deficiency which must grow more serious with 
the increase of population and trade. The fiduciary circulation issued by the Gov- 
ernment is not capable of enlargement, and no sane person desires its enlargement. 
To increase it would require a change in our laws, making the volume of the cur- 
rency dependent upon the whims of any chance majority in Congress. A few years 
ago there was a political party which proposed that the Government should issue 
new legal tender notes against products of various kinds stored in warehouses, the 
amount of notes to be limited only by the amount of products. I need not argue 
against that bedlamite scheme. I allude to it only as showing what shape any new 
scheme for increasing the Government’s fiduciary circulation would probably take. 

Present National Bank Circulation Inadequate. 

Can we expect relief from an increase of the National bank circulation, as the law 
now stands ? There has never been a year in our history when the growth of popu- 
lation and business has been more rapid than in 1902. There has never been one in 
which the demand for instruments of exchange has been keener. This is proved both 
6 
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by the increase of $285,000,000 in bank deposits and of $57,594,400 in gold certificates. 
The latter represent gold taken from the mine and put into the most convenient shape 
for use as a circulating medium. It is the most expensive medium known, except 
one. That one is our National bank circulation. The evidence that the latter is the 
more costly of the two is found in the fact that the bank-note circulation decreased 
about $2,000,000 during the fiscal year 1902, while gold certificates increased upwards 
of $57,000,000. Practically the only method of getting any addition to the kind of 
currency that passes from hand to hand is by depositing gold in the Treasury, and 
receiving certificates in denominations not smaller than $20. That this kind of cur- 
rency has advantages is not to be denied. Up to a certain percentage of the whole, 
gold is indispensable. Beyond that percentage it represents a needless expenditure 
of capital to accomplish a given result. 

The act of March, 1900, contained other clauses intended to increase the National 
bank circulation. One of these authorizes the issuing of bank notes to the par value 
of the bonds deposited. This was quite proper. The law ought to have been such 
from the beginning. Another clause reduced by one-half the tax on bank notes 
where they are secured by the new two per cent, bonds. There was no objection 
to that. The result of these two measures was an immediate enlargement of the 
volume of circulation by about $80,000,000, followed by a fresh decline, however ; 
and although the Secretary of the Treasury lias tried various artificial stimulants to 
induce the banks to take out more currency, the bank-note circulation is practically 
moribund. 

When a bank takes out circulating notes it engages perforce in a bond specula- 
tion. The bank is an active business enterprise. It expects to earn the average rate 
of profit in the community of which it is a member. As a purchaser of bonds it has 
to bid against retired capitalists, Savings banks, trustees of decedent estates and 
other investors to whom security is a higher consideration than profit. Not infre- 
quently the Government itself comes into the market as a competing buyer. The 
price of the bonds is thus forced up beyond the chance of the average return on the 
capital employed. After the banker has bought his bonds and taken out his circula- 
tion there is no certainty that he will keep it. He must still watch the bond market. 
He must avoid a loss on the bonds, and he will make a profit on them if he can. He 
is a trustee for his shareholders and he must do what their interests require. If the 
chance to avoid a loss, or to make a profit, presents itself, he must seize it, regardless 
of the effect upon the circulating medium in general. Thus the issue of notes is not 
the chief concern of the bank. It is secondary to something else, and this is the rea- 
son why a bond-secured currency never can be an elastic currency. It is responsive 
not to the wants of trade but to the price of bonds. 

Provisions of the Aldrich Bill. 

The Aldrich bill of the last Congress proposed to authorize the acceptance of 
State, municipal and railroad bonds as security for deposits of the Government’s 
money in National banks. This was perhaps a first step toward the acceptance of 
the same kind of bonds as security for circulating notes. Such circulation would 
be as rigid and hidebound as the present. There would be an active speculation in 
the classes of bonds accepted, and the market price would be carried up to figures 
approaching those of Governments. Then the volume of the currency would be 
controlled not by the wants of trade but by the bond market, as it is now. 

The Aldrich bill deals with the bank-note question in still another way. It al- 
lows the Secretary of the Treasury to suspend and resume the redemption of Na- 
tional bank notes at Washington at his own pleasure. Under existing law a redemp- 
tion fund equal to five per cent, of its outstanding circulation must be kept in the 
Treasury by each note-issuing bank. Anybody may send bank notes in bulk to the 
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Treasurer of the United States for redemption, and they must there be sorted, re- 
deemed out of the five per cent, fund and returned to the parent banks. The cost 
of sorting and transporting must be defrayed by the banks issuing the notes and 
each one must keep its fire per cent, fund replenished. The Aldrich bill does not 
propose to stop redemption of the notes by the Government, but it provides that the 
Secretary of the Treasury, after redeeming them, may pay them out for Govern- 
ment dues instead of sending them home. One of the chief defects of our present 
system is the sluggishness of the redemption of National bank notes. This section 
of the bill proposes to make it still more sluggish, but that is its least objectionable 
feature, since it would give the Secretary control of the reserve fund of every note- 
issuing bank in the Union, and enable him to 11 put the screws on ” and take them 
off at his own will. Their redemption fund in Washington is a part of their cash 
reserve. Ordinarily one-quarter of their circulation will be sent to Washington for 
redemption each year. If the Secretary can say to the banks : “ Until I give the 
word you need not redeem any of your note issues except such as are presented at 
your own counters," his powers, both financial and political, will be much greater 
than they are now, or ever ought to be. 

This feature of the Aldrich bill would be one step toward making the Treasury 
itself a bank of banks. Such a plan, if contemplated, should not be condemned un- 
heard, but the questions raised by it could not be decided on financial grounds alone, 
it would carry the flavor of socialism — at all events the socialists would consider it 
an endorsement of their claim that the State should control the means of production. 
For the present I think that the better opinion of the country favors the retirement 
of the Government from the banking business altogether rather than the assump- 
tion of new responsibilities of that kind. 

At best the Aldrich bill is only a transitory measure, based upon a Treasury surplus 
which, in any sound system of national finance, is a temporary affair. Theoretically 
the surplus ought not to exist at all, hut since it is not possible to establish before- 
hand an exact balance between receipts and expenditures, any accidental surplus 
should be applied promptly to the extinction of the national debt. Heaping up a 
surplus designedly to be deposited in banks, with or without interest, with or with- 
out special security, is an anomaly for which no defense can be found and none has 
ever been attempted, so far as I know. 

Liability for Deposits and Bank Notes. 

We have seen that the credit of the National banks takes the two distinct forms 
of deposits and circulating notes, the deposit liabilities being many times greater 
than the note liabilities. The deposit liabilities are allowed to rise and fall in vol- 
ume without limit, except that each bank must keep a certain percentage of cash 
reserve. The note liabilities are restricted in two ways. No bank can issue notes 
exceeding the amount of its paid capital, or exceeding the par value of the Govern- 
ment bonds deposited in the Treasury as security therefor. These differences in 
legal requirements and restrictions indicate that the framers of the law supposed 
that there was an essential difference between a deposit lability and a note liability, 
calling for greater caution in the ope case than in the other. They must have 
thought either that banks are more likely to extend their credit unwisely in the form 
of notes than in the form of deposits, or that the notes when once isbued are likely 
to come in for redemption more suddenly than the checks of depositors come in for 
payment. Both of these conceptions are erroneous and the fears based upon them 
are groundless. 

Cash Reserves for the Payment of Noteholders and Depositors. 

The essence of good banking consists in maintaining a quantity of cash which 
shall be ample to meet all the demands that are presented by the bank's creditors, 
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whether depositors or noteholders. The National Banking Law fixes the amount of 
the cash reserve against deposits at twenty -five per cent, in large cities and at fifteen 
per cent, in other places ; allowing the hanks in these smaller places to keep three- 
fifths of their reserve in banks in the large cities. It is worth mention here that 
under the Suffolk Bank system before the Civil War the law of Massachusetts 
allowed the country banks to keep their entire reserve in the city banks and that no 
harm ever resulted from that law. The country banks had practical freedom of 
note issue. They found that very little specie was called for by their customers 
and that as much was brought in as was taken out each day. Redemption of the 
circulation of each New England bank took place in Boston. Their notes offset 
each other at the Suffolk Bank just as the checks of our clearing-house banks offset 
each other now, and only the balances were paid in cash. The New England banks 
paid out their own notes to their customers except in cases where specie was 
expressly called for, but such cases hardly ever happened. 

Substantial Identity in the Character of Notes and Checks. 

A bank note is a potential demand upon the cash reserve of the issuing bank, 
and is of the same nature as a check drawn by a depositor. Both are pieces of 
paper circulating in the community on the strength of the bank's credit, and the 
question that concerns us now is whether the bank is likely to issue its credit more 
profusely and recklessly in the form of notes than in the form of deposits. Also 
whether the notes, when once issued, are more likely to come in for redemption sud- 
denly and unexpectedly and thus cause trouble to the bank and to the community. 

To answer these questions we must observe how bank notes and bank checks 
take their rise. Usually they originate in the discount of commercial paper. Mr. 
A offers such paper to his banker payable iu sixty or ninety days. The banker 
enters the amount of the bill, less the interest, in A’s pass book as a deposit. Then 
it is optional for A to draw checks against thi9 sum to the order of B, C and D, or 
to draw a check to his own order and present it to the paying teller and ask for 
money. As I have said in another place : * 

“ Suppose that the bank has the right to issue circulating notes and that the cus 
tomer, whose paper has been discounted, desires to use the proceeds in paying the 
wag* s of farm hands, or factory operatives, or in buying country produce, or in 
other ways and in places where checks are not acceptable. He will ask for bank 
notes, in order to pay them to the wage-earners, farmers, etc. He might ask for 
gold, in which case the bank would be obliged to give it to him, but the notes are 
more convenient and will be generally preferred by the payees. The payees may 
demand gold from the bank for the notes, if they choose, but generally they will 
not do so. They will pay them to storekeepers or others to whom they are indebted, 
and the latter will deposit them in the issuing bank to their own credit, or in other 
banks which will send them to the issuing bank for redemption. Eventually they 
will be paid out of the bank's cash reserve. They will be paid out of the same fund 
from which the customer's checks would have been paid, if he had drawn the money 
by means of checks payable to order, instead of taking notes payable to bearer. 

The banker cannot decide whether the credit he has extended to his customer 
shall be used in the form of checks or in the form of notes. His liabilities are the 
same in either case. The only thing that need concern him is the goodness of the 
paper which he bought when he issut d bis credit to his customer. The form of issue, 
whe her in checks that may pass through one or two hands, or in circulating notes 
that may pass through many hands, is of little consequence ; and, even if it were 
of much consequence, it is beyond his control. It is also beyond the control of the 
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depositor. He will call for notes only in cases where he cannot use checks. The 
controlling force here is the public demand, to which both the banker and bis cus- 
tomers conform. The public demand determines also how long the notes shall stay 
out after they have been issued. Nobody keeps more notes on hand than he needs. 
When a man finds that he has a surplus, he returns it to the bank. Thus the out- 
flow and inflow of bank notes is automatic. 

While it is immaterial to the banker whether the credit which he issues shall 
take the form of checks or of notes, it is important both to him and to the commun- 
ity that it shall take one form or the other, since the alternative is the withdrawal 
of gold for purposes of circulation and the cons< quent lessening of his cash reserve ; 
and the lessening of his reserve by $1 usually lessens his ability to discount commer- 
cial paper by $4 or more. If it is for the interest of the community that the system 
of bank credits should exist at all, it should be available in the form of circulating 
notes, as well as of checks; for banking science consists ifi the substitution of less 
costly instruments of exchange for more costly ones, according to the demands of 
trade. The bank note, since it is one of the less costly ones and is indispensable in 
the modern world, should be readily available as needed. Its utility is greatest in 
sparsely settled communities, where there are few or no banks.” 

Now, is it not obvious, is it not in accord with all experience, that the notes cir- 
culating among wage-earners, farmers, market-gardeners, and such people, will stay 
out longer than checks which usually pass through only two bands — that of the 
payee and of the payee’s banker ? Under the Suffolk Bank system, where the most 
speedy and perfect method of bank-note redemption existed that this country has 
ever known, the average circulation period of New England bank notes was five 
weeks. The law of Massachusetts, by providing that no bank should pay out any 
notes but its own, forced every bank to clear its tills of the notes of other banks as 
fast as they came in, and send them to the Suffolk Bank for redemption. Yet, even 
under this pressure, every bank note that was issued remained out as much as five 
weeks on the average, whereas checks usually stay out not more than two days. 

' But suppose that there is a panic and a financial crisis, which class of liabilities 
• would be presented for payment in greatest quantity ? Is it not true that in 
every crises the demand for currency, whether it be bank notes or greenbacks, or 
what not, is intense ? Instead of collecting notes to send in to the banks for 
redemption there is a rush of the bank’s customers to draw them out, and the notes 
generally sell at a premium in brokers’ offices. Of course this is on the supposition 
that the notes are good, and that the issuing banks have the wherewithal to redeem 
them. What we are trying to find out now is whether note liabilities are more dan- 
gerous to banks than deposit liabilities, supposing the banks themselves to be sound 
and solvent. Is it not plain that the note liabilities are the less hazardous, the less 
explosive of the two ? 

No Limit to Deposit Liabilities. 

Now we have seen that there is no limit in ^his country to the extension of bank 
credit in the form of deposit liabilities, except the keeping of a certain percentage 
of cash reserve. Call It inflation, or what you will, the amount of bank liabilities 
actually existing in this form, counting National and State banks togei her. is six- 
teen times as great as that of all the bank-note liabilities now existing. Yet I have 
heard the opinion advanced that if we should adopt a system of what is called 
assets currency in this country our credit abroad would be ipso facto destroyed. I 
have never heard any argument advanced to support that hypothesis, but merely 
the expression of a belief that such would be the result. I am obliged, for a variety 
of reasons,* to differ from those who hold that opinion. One such reason is that in all 
the countries of Europe, with one exception, the system of asset currency prevails ; 
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that is, the banks are allowed to issue circulating notes based upon miscellaneous 
assets in their own custody. The single exception to this rule is that part of Great 
Britain called England. Assets currency prevails in Scotland, Ireland and Canada, 
but not in England proper. It prevails on the Continent of Europe generally, but 
the tendency is to concentrate the issue of bank notes in a single institution in each 
country. 

Issue of an Asset Currency by Small Banes. 

The question arises, whether the existence of separate banks with a capital as 
small as $25,000 each does not make unsecured note issues specially hazardous in 
this country. Under the terms of the Fowler bill each such bank would have the 
right to issue such notes to the amount of twenty -five per cent, of its capital ; that 
is, $0,250. Every such bank has the legal right to discount the notes of its 
customers to any extent.it pleases provided it keeps fifteen percent, of cash on hand 
as a reserve. So the question is whether the bank is endangered by allowing cus- 
tomers to take the bank’s notes for circulation to the aggregate amount of $6,250 
instead of drawing that sum from its cash reserve, as they would otherwise do. 
Evidently the bank would be strengthened rather than weakened as long as the 
notes were out. The liability of the small bank to become insolvent on this score 
would be neither greater nor less than that of a large one. Moreover, the statistics 
of the Comptroller’s office do not show a greater tendency to failure among small 
banks than among large ones. The large banks are generally conducted on lib- 
eral and broad gauge principles. The small ones are usually in the charge of skin- 
flints, and the skinflint policy, whatever else may be said of it, is the one most condu- 
cive to solvency. Insolvency is the severest punishment that can be inflicted on a 
bank. No bank with a bona-fide capital desires to fail, and no bank can exist under 
our National system without a bona-fide capital. A multiplicity of banks requires a 
corresponding increase in the force of bank examiners, but on the other hand a small 
bank is more easily examined, and the results are less liable to error than in the case 
of a large one. For these reasons I do not consider the existence of small banks, a 
specially hazardous element in the problem of assets currency, although at first 
glance it seems such. 

Safety of Asset Currency. 

Another reason for my belief that a system of assets currency would not injure 
our credit abroad is that foreign bankers and financiers know that our whole mone- 
tary system, including the part for which the Government is responsible, rests at 
last upon the assets of the banks. Neither the National Government nor the State 
and municipal governments could exist if those assets were not good. What would 
Government bonds be worth in such case ? The assets of the banks consist of valid 
liens on the circulating property of the country, or valid claims against the owners 
of the same. If the property exists, the assets of the back are good. If it did not 
exist, Government bonds would be worthless, the greenbacks could not be redeemed, 
and the Government could not pay its running expenses three months. 

Back cotes secured by the assets of all the banks would therefore be safer than 
those secured by Government bonds. Very few banks, however, would consent to 
become liable for the debts of other banks over whose management they could have 
no control. On the other hand, very few banks fail — only seven per cent, of the 
whole number. Ninety- three per cent, remain always sound and solvent. It is 
easy to compute the possible loss from bank failures and to provide an insurance 
fund or safety fund sufficient to cover it. It has been shown repeatedly that a veiy 
small tax on bank circulation — about one-fifth of one per cent, per annum — would 
have sufficed to protect noteholders against loss under our National bank system 
without any bond security whatever. It is hardly worth while to go into these 
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details again. They have been dished up many times during the past ten years, and 
I have found that almost every man who takes the trouble to study the subject for 
himself, by the light of our own experience and that of other countries, comes to the 
conclusion that the safety -fund system as embodied in the amended Fowler bill, or 
in the earlier Indianapolis plan, would supply the country a perfectly sound cur- 
rency without bond security— one from which no noteholder would ever lose the 
smallest fraction of a dollar. Such a currency would be elastic and responsive to 
the varying seasons and the various demands of business. It would expand when 
the crops are to be moved and it would contract after they are moved, and both 
expansion and contraction would be automatic. This would be a great gain to the 
West, but it would be equally a gain to New York. When the West draws on New 
York in the early autumn for currency to move the crops every dollar of legal tender 
money that is sent out curtails the lending power of the banks by as much as four 
dollars. It brings business “up with a round turn ” and sometimes to the very ver^e 
of panic. No such thing ever happens in Canada. The Canadian banks are on the 
safety- fund system. They can issue notes when there is a demand for them, and in 
proportion to the demand. They are not obliged to pay $1.08 for each $1 of cur- 
rency. They are not obliged to curtail their loans to merchants and manufacturers 
in order to supply needed funds to farmers and grain buyers. 

Failure op Bankers and Others to Study the Question. 

The people who stand in the way of this reform are those who never take the 
trouble to study the question at all. Because the bond security system is our sys- 
tem they think that no other is possible. A majority of the members of the Indian- 
apolis Monetary Commission were, at the outset, opposed to any departure from the 
bond-security system. They shared the common prejudice born of the confusion of 
ante-bellum days, when each State had its separate system of note issue, and when 
there was not sufficient legal control upon any. Yet all the members of the Com- 
mission finally agreed that a bond secured currency was opposed to sound banking 
principles because it eliminated the element of credit from the note-issuing function. 
They agreed also that the bond-security system was doomed to an early death by 
the extinction of the national debt and that something must be devised to take its 
place. They accordingly devised the Indianapolis plan, which embodies the prin- 
ciple of an insurance fund, or guarantee fund, to be contributed by all the partici- 
pating banks and sufficient to redeem the notes of the very few banks that would 
become insolvent. This principle was adopted also in the Fowler bill. 

The only novelty in the latter bill, distinguishing it from other measures for 
issuing assets currency, is the one relating to the redemption of bank notes It 
provides that all notes shall be redeemed in gold at their own counters, and also at 
a redemption city, of which there are three named in the bill : New York, Chicago, 
and San Francisco. The present law requires redemption of notes at the counter of 
the issuing bank and also at Washington city, where each must keep a deposit equal 
to five per cent, of its circulation. Washington city Is not a commercial centre, and 
there is no reason why it should be chosen for this purpose except that it is the 
locality where defaced and mutilated notes are replaced with new ones. This can- 
not be considered a good reason for sending to a non commercial and rather out-of- 
the-way place all notes that stray away from home. 

Frequent Redemption of Notes Essential. 

Frequent redemption of notes is called for by other reasons than the convenience 
of the noteholder. It compels the banker to hold an adequate cash reserve and to 
keep his assets generally in a liquid condition. It tends to prevent him from putting 
bis funds Into long loans or locking them up in speculative securities. It is a nota- 
ble incentive to sound banking. The law ought, therefore, to favor a system 
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which looks to frequent redemption, and provides facilities therefor. Banking 
science at the present day tends strongly in that direction. In Canada note issuing 
banks are required to have a redemption agency in the chief city of each of the 
seven provinces of the Dominion, and at such other places as the Treasury Board 
may determine. In Germany each bank is required to redeem its notes at Berlin or 
Frankfort, as well as at its own counter. 

Redemption of bank notes under our system, however, is a question which 
affects the banks themselves rather than the public. Each bank receives the notes 
of every other bank at par in payments to itself, and also receives them at par as 
deposits. Converting the notes into par funds for their customers is equivalent to 
redeeming them in gold. Therefore, the question of cash redemption of National 
bank notes Is one which concerns only the banks themselves. It is a practical 
question which they ought to be allowed to Bettle among themselves. 

On the 4th of December last a committee of the New York Chamber of Com- 
merce made a report endorsing the general plan of assets currency, as supplementary 
to the existing circulation, but did not recommend any particular bill for carrying 
this plan into effect. The chairman of the committee making this report was the 
ex-president of this Association of Savings Banks, Mr. J. Harsen Rhoades, and 
among the signers of it were two ex Secretaries of the Treasury of the highest 
rank. Whether a bond secured circulation would go well with another variety of 
notes issued by the same banks, I shall not now consider. It is sufficient for this 
occasion to allude to the fact that the principle of assets currency has received the 
endorsement of the high authorities named and that their report was approved by 
the Chamber of Commerce after a debate, and by a nearly unanimous vote. 
Therefore the friends and advocates of the system may feel amply encouraged to 
continue their efforts to bring about this gnat reform. 



Bank Mergers in Great Britain.— Commenting on the proposed consolidation 
of the Yorkshire Bank, Limited, with the Union of London and Smith's Bank, Lim- 
ited, “ The Economist ” of May 9 says : 

“This process of amalgamation Is rapidly tending to concentrate the banking business of 
the country in the hands of comparatively few undertakings. The extent to which it has 
gone may be Judged from the reduction in numbers that has taken place during the last 
fifteen years. Our * Bank Supplement' published in May, 1888, gave the number of joint- 
stock banks in England and Wales as 115, while in the Supplement to be published next week 
the number is only sixty-nine. This takes no account of the large number of private banks 
that have been taken over by joint-stock banks in the same period." 



Dividends or the Trusts.— The “Journal of Commerce and Commercial Bul- 
letin,” of New York, has been making some investigations recently in regard to the 
payment of dividends by industrial combinations, and thus summarizes the results 
of its inquiries : 

Of preferred stock on which dividends were suspended, dividends have since been resumed 
on $21,857,000. Bearing this tact in mind, the following comparisons may be derived : 



Stock now paying dividends— 

Preferred 

Common 



$1,230,687,912 

1,127.893,699 



Total 

Per cent, of total stock 

Stock not now paying dividends— 

Preferred 

Common 



$2,358,581,611 

59.7 



$806,421,065 

1,288,888,449 



Total $1,598,809,484 

Per cent, of total stock 40.8 



Total stock 



$3.951841,095 
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[From Advance Sheets of Consular Reports. J 

As long ago as 1600, more than two hundred years before Japan opened her doors to com- 
mercial intercourse with the Western World, the Government then in power established a 
system of coinage, which endured without legal change until 1868. During this period the 
Emperor of Japan was a mere figurehead, the real power being wielded by the powerful 
nobles called shoguns, while subject to these were the princes or dalmyos of the various han 
(provinces), 270 in number. Whenever the sbogunate governments found themselves in 
financial difficulty, they were accustomed to order a recoinage of the money of the realm, 
the new coins Issued being in each case, with one exception, of smaller size or poorer quality 
than the former ones, although of the same denomlnatibn and assumed value. Some of the 
dalmyos also secretly coined money and issued paper currency for circulation within their 
respective Jurisdictions. As a result, when the revolution of 1868 restored the Emperor to 
temporal power, the currency of the country was in a most unsatisfactory condition, and one 
of the first subjects to receive attention from the newly- installed Imperial Government was 
monetary reform. 

The foreign commerce, which had begun to develop soon after Commodore Perry’s visit 
in 1868, made more urgent the need of a uniform currency, and the scarcity of money caused 
much distress among the people. The Government, therefore, made immediate provision for 
the establishment of a mint at Osaka, and, to relieve the pressing need of currency. Issued 
kinsatsu, or gold notes. These were loaned to the different han governments on their appli- 
cations, the amount which any might receive depending on their revenue, and the author- 
ities were enjoined to expend the money in the development of industry among the people. 
Farmers and merchants were also permitted 1o apply for loans in this currency, and received 
amounts proportioned to the value of their land or the volume of their trade. These advances 
were to be repaid in thirteen annual installments, each equal to ten per cent of the original 
loan. The payments should be made in the same notes, which, when so repaid into the treas- 
ury, were to be canceled by being cut to pieces: though how thirteen payments, each ten 
per cent, of the original issue, could be made from the notes of that issue, I am unable to 
explain. As the notes were to be destroyed when repaid into the treasury, they were not 
convertible into specie. 

The Government mint, for which provision had been made, was not ready to begin oper- 
ations until November, 1870, and in the Interim the Government had given much attention 
to the reform of the currency, comparing the systems of England, Continental Europe and 
America, and studying the special conditions of Japan and her Asiatic neighbors. An imperial 
ordinance was Issued stating ” the intention of the Government to adopt a system of coinage 
which shall be in consonance with the best usages of the world and to issue new coins in 
accordance with this system.” The mint was free, so that any citizen might take bullion or 
old coins and have them coined into money of standard weight and fineness. The system was 
decimal, with the gold yen of 26.72 grains troy, nine-tenths fine, as the standard. Half yen 
and lower values were coined in silver, and, during a limited time, for the convenience of 
foreign trade, one-yen silver coins were to be issued. These were made a legal tender in the 
treaty ports, but In other parts of the Empire they could be used only by the mutual consent 
of the parties to the transaction. In 1878, the country having been largely drained of its gold, 
the Government made silver a legal tender throughout the country. 

In 1871 the system of feudalism was swept away and the Imperial Government was under 
the necessity of making some provision regarding the p iper money— some 1,600 varieties— 
which had been issued by the dalmyos, as mentioned in the first paragraph of this report. 

Lack of revenue had already caused the Government to violate its promise to destroy the 
gold notes of its loan to the provinces, when they were repaid into the treasury, and now, 
under the pretext of crude workmanship in the making, it called In all tbeee notes along 
with the ban notes, and issued In their stead inconvertible notes of more perfect manufacture. 
All the paper money in circulation thus became flat money ; it depreciated greatly, and the 
specie which the mint was now coining was rapidly sent out of the country or withdrawn 
from circulation. The Government tried by expostulations and threats to uphold the credit 
of its currency, but without success ; and in 1878 it Issued ordinances providing that a National 
bank might present this inconvertible paper money, to the amount of six-tenths of its oapi- 
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tal, to the Government and receive therefor exchange bonds bearing interest at six per cent. 
These bonds might then be deposited with the Government as security for bank notes to be 
issued to the same amount, the remaining four-tenths of the capital being retained in specie 
for their redemption by the bank. This plan also failed, the bank notes being presented for 
exchange so promptly that they never gained any extensive circulation. 

About this time the Government issued some 170,000,000 yen ♦ of hereditary pension 
bonds, and in 1876 promulgated an ordinance permitting National banks to deposit these 
bonds as security for bank notes, which if presented for payment might be redeemed with 
Government inconvertible paper money. A rebellion in Kiushu— the southern island— re- 
quired a heavy expenditure for its suppression, and this occasioned another issuance of 
Government paper money, so that in 1878, when tbe lack of specie caused silver to be made a 
legal tender. 120,835.000 yen of flat money was in circulation, and in January, 1880, it reached 
its highest point, being then 170.157,477 yen. The natural result of such a policy followed— 
papermoney rapidly depreciated and silver and gold disappeared from circulation. 

The Government, ascribing tbe difficulty to tbe scarcity of silver, attempted t-o remedy 
tbe situation by prevailing on some of the banks to sell silver, by providing for tbe exchange 
of Mexican dollars, and by tbe establishment of the 8pecie Bank, where people were Invited 
to invest hoarded coins, so that these might be supplied to tbe market. The Specie Bank 
was also to engage in buying and selling foreign exchange, so as to facilitate monetary cir- 
culation between Japan and other countries, in the expectation that silver would thus be 
brought into the country. All this availed nothing. The Specie Bank barely escaped bank- 
ruptcy. Tbe margin between paper and silver continued to increase until in April, 1881, a 
yen of silver was worth 1.815 jen of paper. 

In 1872, the fifth year of restoration of tbe Imperial Government, the coins and bills 
which had been accumlating in the treasury were set apart in a reserve fund, to be used for 
the redemption of treasury bills and other obligations of the Government apart from the 
current expenses. It was increased at tbe end of each fiscal year by the funds remaining in 
tbe general account, or the excess of the revenues over tbe expenses for that year. Al- 
though intended for this special purpose, and to make provisions for any crisis or abnormal 
condition which might occur, the Government had fallen Into tbe practice of drawing from 
this fund to provide for temporary deficits in the revenue. 

Change in the Banking 8ystem. 

During the latter part of 1881 Mr. (now Count) Matsukata Masayoshi became Minister of 
Finance, and bis knowledge of financial economy, combined with a clear view of tbe situa- 
tion in all its relations, enabled him to find a way of extricating the country from its diffi- 
culties. His first step was to stop the practice of drawing from the reserve for temporary 
purposes; his next, to change the method of making disbursements so as to induce greater 
economy in State expenditure. Industrial enterprises were no longer permitted to obtain 
loans from the Government reserve, and loans previously made were required to be repaid 
according to tbe terms of the agreement. Having secured the rehabilitation of the reserve 
by tocse measures and provided for any temporary deficit in the revenue by authorizing tbe 
issuance of treasury bills drawing interest, to run for a fixed term and payable from tbe 
revenue of the year of issue, the minister turned his attention to the larger and more diffi- 
cult task of adjusting the troubles which bad arisen in connection with the paper money. 

There were at this time more than 280 National banks (including branches) organized 
after tbe plan of our own National banks in tbe United States, with this one important dif- 
ference : their notes, instead of being redeemable in specie or its equivalent, were redeemable 
in Government inconvertible notes. Count Matsukata believed that the lack of corres- 
pondence and community of interest among these banks was a serious hindrance to tbe 
prosperity of the country. He proposed a banking system modeled after those of England 
and France and prepared a memorandum embodying his views for presentation to tbe cabinet* 
council. His recommendations were approved, and in October, 1882, the first measures 
toward carrying them into effect were taken by the establishment of the Bank of Japan 
with an authorized capital of 10,000.000 yen, of which one-fifth must be paid in before begin- 
ning business. The governor and vice-governor of the bank are appointed by the Govern- 
ment, and the directors elected by the shareholders must be acceptable to the Minister of 
Finance, who also appoints comptrollers to examine the affairs of tbe bank at stated inter- 
vals. None but Japanese subjects may be shareholders, and they must obtain permission 
from tbe Minister of Finance before purchasing shares. Tbe business of tbe bank Is to dis- 
count or purchase Government bills, bills of exchange, commercial bills, etc. ; to buy and 
sell gold or silver bullion, or make loans on the security of tbe same ; to collect bills for banks 
and corporations; to receive deposits; and to make advances upon security of Government 

* Tbe nominal value of the gold yen was estimated by the United 8tates Mint from 1874 
to 1880 at 89.7 cents. 
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bonds, treasury bills, or other bonds or shares guaranteed by the 8tate. The bank Is ex- 
pressly prohibited from becoming a shareholder in industrial enterprises and from making 
loans on or owning real estate or shares of any bank or Corporation. It may establish branch 
offices, with the permission of the Finance Minister, or may be required by him to open a 
branch or sub-branch office at any place he deems it necessary, and the Government may at 
its own convenience entrust to the bank services connected with the receipt or disbursement 
of the Government funds. The bank has the privilege of issuing convertible bank notes 
under regulations prescribed by the Government, but permission to exercise this privilege 
was withheld for some years after its establishment. 

The Yokohama Specie Bank, which had been established in 1880 for the purpose of increas- 
ing the specie in circulation, had not only failed in its Intended work, but also caused consid- 
erable loss to the Government and was itself on the brink of bankruptcy. This failure was 
due. at least in part, to the inexperience of its officers, and the minister now caused a com- 
plete reorganization of the bank, appointed new officers, and issued detailed regulations to 
govern its policy. Three million yen (afterwards Increased to 4,000,000) was set aside from 
the Government reserve fund to be employed by the Specie Bank in buying foreign exchange 
for the profit of the Government. Foreign bills of exchange, based on the security of the 
principal exports of the country— tea, silk and rice— were bought, agents being sent Into the 
interior for this purpose at the time of marketing the year's crop, and these bills were sent 
for collection to the Japanese consul or other person designated at the place of payment. 
The specie thus obtained was used for paying the principal and interest of loans, the salaries 
of officers, and other Government expenses in foreign lands, the remainder being shipped to 
Japan in coin, bullion, or drafts, according to the market. The Specie Bank received a com- 
mission of two per cent, of the gains ; the remaining profits, which during the first eight and 
a half years amounted to more than $50,000,000 yen, belonged to the Government and was ap- 
plied to the redemption of inconvertible paper money. 

During the same year in which the Bank of Japan was established and the Specie Bank 
reorganized, the Government took measures to Increase its revenue by the levy of stamp du- 
ties and license taxes and applied the surplus thus provided to the redemption of the Incon- 
vertible paper money and the strengthening of the reserve. By these means the paper money 
in circulation gradually decreased, until in 1885 it amounted to little more than half Its former 
volume and the Government held specie in its reserve fund equal to almost half the paper 
still floating. At the same time the paper rose In value until it stood on a par with silver. 

Minister Matsukata believed this an opportune time for the Bank of Japan to begin the 
issue of convertible bank notes, and these appeared in the market on May 0 of that year. 
These notes were convertible with silver, of which the bank was required to keep a sufficient 
reserve for their redemption. 

Redemption of the National Bank Notes. 

Two years earlier (1883) a plan for the redemption of National bank notes had been 
devised and put in operation by the minister. In doing this, the good of the country and 
Justice to the banks demanded that due consideration should be given to apparently con- 
flicting interests, and the success of Count Matsukata In harmonizing these antagonistic 
elements of the problem and extricating the financial situation from the perilous entangle- 
ment in which it had become Involved, proved him to be a man of much more than ordinary 
breadth of understanding and fertility of resource. He recognized that a stable, uniform 
currency, based on real values, is essential to financial prosperity, and this demanded the 
retirement of the National bank notes, which under the existing laws were no better than 
flat money ; but the National banks had been chartered for twenty years, of which only five 
had yet passed, and to demand the redemption of their notes before the expiration of the 
remaining fifteen years would be grossly unjust to the banks and might result In disastrous 
failures. Moreover, the sudden withdrawal from circulation of so large a volume of cur- 
rency. within a short period, whether at the expiration of the bank charters or before, was 
likely to disturb the business of the country and cause much distress. It was accordingly 
provided that the reserves of the National banks and an annual deduction from their profits 
equal to 214 per cent, of their circulation should be deposited with the Bank of Japan and 
by that institution be Invested In Government bonds, the interest of which would be applied 
to the redemption of the National bank notes. As these reserves had formerly lain idle in 
the vaults of the National banks, this plan drew from the banks only a portion of each j ear's 
profits, and. as compensation for this, the bonds deposited with the Government to secure 
the circulation were released as the notes were redeemed. The notes were withdrawn grad- 
ually from circulation, so that the people did not suffer from any sudden or violent change 
in the volume of currency. At the end of the period for which the charters bad been 
granted, any notes still outstanding were to be redeemed by selling part of the bonds held 
for the banks and the remainder returned to the banks, which might then dissolve or be 
reorganized as private institutions. 
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Io 1888, when 49,3374*47 yen * ($34,350,947) of Government paper money still remained in 
circulation, the desire to hasten the retirement of this, without unduly decreasing the vol- 
ume of currency, caused the Government to enlarge the powers of the Bank of Japan, so 
that it was enabled to Issue 70,000 000 yen ($63,710,000) of convertible notes in excess of its 
specie reserve, these being secured by Government bonds, treasury bills, or commercial bills 
of a reliable nature. Of this amount 82,000,001 yen ($16,566,000) was loaned to the Govern- 
ment at an annual rate of two per cent, interest, and was used for the redemption of 
Government paper money, and 37.000,000 yen ($30,331,000) was set aside for issue from time to 
time In proportion to the redemption of National bank notes. The bank was further em- 
powered. in case of any emergency in the market, with the special permission of the Finanoe 
Minister, to issue a greater amount of convertible notes, on the same kind of security, such 
additional issue being subject to a tax of five per cent, per annum. This provided for the re- 
demption of the full amount of Government notes, though they did not entirely cease to 
circulate until the end of 1898. 

A) has been shown, the reforms devised and put in operation by Minister Matsukata re- 
lieved the Empire from the evils arising from an inundation of fiat money, but before these 
reforms could be fully carried out, commerce began to be affected by the unsettled condition 
of silver* for although, during the early days of the restoration, the gold yen bad been made 
the standard of value, the difficulties under which Japan had labored had caused her to 
change gradually and almost unconsciously to a silver basis. In 1808, a commission was ap- 
pointed to investigate the relative advantages of a silver and a gold standard. A majority 
report favored gold, but the minister, although he agreed with their views, did not see bow 
he could find means for carrying them Into effect until the treaty provision for the payment 
of the Chinese indemnity showed a way out of the difficulty. 

The treaty specified that China should pay a certain number of Kuping silver taels; but 
as it was necessary to make a loan in England for the purpose, the Chinese Government was 
easily Induced to agree to the payment of an equivalent in sterling gold at the current rates, 
and this was paid by the Chinese minister at London to the Japanese minister at the same 
place. The first payment was made in 1895 and the last May 7, 1898, the total amount placed 
to the credit of the Japanese Government in the banks of London being £38,082,884 15s. 7d. 
($185,830,358.78). This was later shiped to Japan in bullion or gold coins or drafts, according to 
the requirements of the home market. 

The Japanese Finanoe Minister was now in a position to carry out his viewB by adopting 
the gold standard, and, after a careful Investigation to determine the best means of making 
the change and yet avoiding a disturbance in the relations of debtor and creditor and escap- 
ing violent flunctuations in the prices of commodities, a law whs enacted and promulgated 
March 26, 1807, providing that the unit of coinage should be the gold yen, though the smallest 
gold coin to be minted was made the 6-yen piece, weighing 4.1666 grams; that the silver yen 
in circulation should be gradually exchanged for gold and retired, 1 gold yen being paid for 1 
silver yen ; that silver should still be minted into subsidiary coins, which should be legal 
tender up to 10 yen; and that the convertible notes hitherto redeemable In silver should there- 
after be redeemable in gold. In fixing the weight of the gold yen, the minister had deter- 
mined the equivalent, according to the rate then currents of the silver yen in circulation, 
and by adopting this value for the new coins it was possible to make the change without dis- 
turbance to trade. There was practically no gold In circulation, and it was provided that 
any of the former gold coins which remained in the country might be exchanged for new 
coins in the ratio of 1 yen of the old coins for 2 yen (98.06 cents) of the new, this being the 
ratio weight. 

The silver 1-yen coins brought to the treasury for exchange were disposed of in various 
ways. Some were recoined into subsidiary currency ; some were sold in Hongkong and 
Shanghai as bullion; some were sent to Formosa to circulate as money at a valuation io be 
determined every six months by taking the average prevailing price in Hongkong, Shanghai, 
and Formosa for the preceding six months; and some were sent to Korea to be exchanged for 
convertible notes of the Bank of Japan, the whole being thus disposed of before the end of 
1898 at a loss to the Government of a fraction over seven per cent. This loss was, however, 
made good by the gain in the coinage of subsidiary currency, so that no part of the indem- 
nity was actually consumed In making the change, and the various transactions were so skill- 
fully conducted that the conversion or the whole sum of more than 73,000,000 yen ($37,880,000) 
caused no serious fluctuations in the market value of silver. 

The masterly manner in which Count Matsukata overcame the difficulties which con- 
fronted him when he accepted the portfolio of finance, the skill with which he drew the country 
away from the peril of threatening bankruptcy and all the evils of flat currency, avoiding 



♦The silver (or paper) yen was valued by the United States Mint, in 1888, at <5.8 cents, 
t One yen 49.8 cents. 
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the dangers of sudden contraction, bolstering up tbe ojd structure of inconvertible notes until 
he could provide a broad and safe foundation for the new financial system, changing thus 
slowly but safely and surely, to a silver basis, and then, hardly waiting for the completion of 
this work, but yet without destructive haste, repiaoiog the silver by a gold foundation, awak- 
ens high admiration and entitles him to the warmest gratitude of his countrymen. Through 
him Japan has to-day a financial system which will compare favorably with those of tbe old- 
est commercial nations of the world. 

Organization of Other Banks. 

As tbe commerce and Industries of the couutry have developed, the powers of tbe Bank 
of Japan have been increased and other banks have been organized to perform other func- 
tions. For a long time after tbe adoption of the gold standard fears were entertained that 
the Government might not be able to maintain a safe reserve, but five years without an 
occasion for mistrust has induced a feeling of security, and prophecies of disaster are now 
ra»ely or never heard. The Bank of Japan has increased its paid-up capital to 80,000,000 yen 
($14,040,003), and has obtained the right to issue convertible notes in excess of the specie 
reserve, on the security of Government bonds and other approved collaterals, to the value 
of 120,000,000 yen ($59,700,000). At the end of 1902 the specie rererve stood at 100,860,000 yen 
($40,949,000), and the lowest point it has reached since 1807 is 07.849,000 yen ($33,586,802). 

The authorized capital of tbe Specie Bank has been increased to 24,000,000 yen ($11,962,000), 
of which 18,000,000 ($8,904,000) is paid. Its relations with the Government are not so close as 
formerly, the deposit of treasury funds to be used in discounting foreign exchange for the 
advantage of the Government having been withdrawn, but the Bank of Japan is obliged to 
rediscount, at 2 per cent, per annum, paper purchased by tbe Specie Bank up to 20,000.000 yen 
($9,900,000), and in return tbe Specie Bank may be required to assist in floating foreign loans 
and to perform other services for tbe Government. 

In 1890, the Hypothec Bank of Japan was founded under a special law for the purpose of 
developing agriculture and industry. This bank has an authorized capital of 10,000,000 yen 
($4,980,000) one-fourth paid up, and is authorized to make long-time loans on real seourity, 
to public bodies organized under the law, and to issue debentures up to ten times the paid 
capital, but these debentures must not exceed the amount of its loans. The Government 
guaranteed an annual dividend of 5 per cent, for the ten years following its establishment, 
and exercises a strict supervision over its affairs. This bank also serves as a kind of central 
bank for tbe forty-five agricultural and industrial banks organized in tbe different ken, or 
prefectures, to more fully carry out the purposes for which the Hypothec Bank was organ- 
ized. Their privileges and restrictions are similar to those of the Hypothec Bank, but their 
operations are on a smaller scale and are purely local. 

The Bank of Formosa was established in 1897 to furnish capital for the development of the 
natural resources of Formosa, assist the growth of commerce, and serve as an agent for tbe 
treasury department of tbe Government. The Imperial Government subscribed one fifth the 
capital and remitted the dividends on its shares for five years, during which it agreed not to 
sell. The remitted dividends must be held to strengthen the re erve of the bank. 

The Colonial Bank of Hokkaido was organized in 1889, with a capital of 8,000,000 yen ($1,- 
494,0( 0). Its field of operations is the northern island of the Japanese group, which bears to 
tbe other islands a relation somewhat similar to that which the western part of the United 
States a few years ago bore to the part east of the Rockies. The functions of this bank are 
similar to those of tbe agricultural and industrial banks, but the conditions in Hokkaido are 
so different from those in the other districts that it was thought wiser to make special pro- 
visions for its control. Tbe Government subscribed for one-third the shares and remitted to 
the bank the dividends on these shares for ten years. 

The Industrial Bank of Japan was founded in April, 1902. It is intended to do for com- 
mercial societies or bodies what the Hypothec Bank does for agricultural and industrial inter- 
ests. Its capital is the same, and its powers, privileges, and duties correspond closely to those 
of tbe other. 

Tbe seven banks just described may properly be called Government banks, since each 
was organized under a law specially framed to meet its requirements, each is subsidized 
either by the direct payment of a sum of money, a guaranty of dividends, or other means, 
and each is under the strict supervision of the Minister of Finance. Their officers are either 
appointed by tbe Government or, If eldbted, must be approved by tbe Government, and they 
all are under obligations to perform oertain services for the Government. 

Besides these there are many private banks, organized under a general law, which re- 
quires them to secure a license from the Government, to publish statements of their business, 
and to report their general operations to the Minister. Tbe Interests ol tbe public are fur- 
ther guarded byspecial regulations regarding the reserves and Investments of Savings banks. 
Many of the private batiks are strong institutions, with abundant capital and capable man- 
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agers. One of the strongest Is the Mitsui Bank, owned by members of the Mitsui family, who as- 
sume unlimited responsibility for the liabilities of the bank. The Mitsui family, which now in- 
cludes eleven households, has been identified with industrial and commercial undertakings 
for more than two centuries, and has so long been noted for wise management and honorable 
dealing that the very name has become a tower of strength. In the early days of the resto- 
ration period, the wealth, sagacity, and patriotism of the Mitsui family upheld the credit of 
the Government and saved the country from bankruptcy. When their services were no 
longer needed by the Government, the Mitsui Bank, which is only one of many enterprises 
in which the Mitsui family as a whole is engaged^ was reorganised, and it is now second only 
to the Bank of Japan in the extent of its operations. 

Besides these native banks, some of which have branches In all the important commercial 
centers of the world, the business of the country is assisted by many foreign banks which 
have branches in the treaty ports. Among these, the most important are the Hongkong 
and Shanghai Bank and the Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China, both English con- 
cerns; the Russo-Cbinese Bank, with headquarters at St. Petersburg; and the International 
Banking Corporation, whose bead office Is at New York city. 

In 1900, the total paid-up capital of the ordinary native private banks was 245,158,910 yen 
($122,069,140), and that of the Savings banks, 26£34,957 yen ($13,868,006). Combining theee and 
adding in the capital of the various Government banks gives a total paid-up capital of 847,- 
717,358 yen ($173,163,244) engaged in banking at the end of 1900. The amount is now undoubt- 
edly greater, but no later figures are available. The specie in circulation at the same date 
was 127,494,806 yen ($68,492,448) and the bank notes 280,821,770 yen ($114,949,441), while the pub- 
lic debt stood at 506,167,249 yen ($252,071,290). The people of the country have not become 
habituated to the free use of bank checks for paying bills and accounts, but the use of these 
Is increasing and is being encouraged by the authorities as a means of re-enforcing the vol- 
ume of currency. Clearing houses, modeled after those of Europe and America, exist in all 
the large commercial cities. The oldest, that of Osaka, was instituted in 1879. 

Thus has Japan been furnished with all the appliances necessary to carry on the com- 
merce. foreign and domestic, of a highly civilized and prosperous community. Her financial 
system has been founded in wisdom, and it only remains to future ministers to follow in the 
path already pointed out. 

E. C. Bellows, Consul-General. 

Yokohama, April 1, 1908. 



NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Manual of Statistics— A Stock Exchange Hand-Book. New York : The Manual 
of Statistics Co. 

As a Stock Exchange hand book The Manual of Statistics is the recognized stand- 
ard statistical authority. It is complete and accurate and encyclopsedic in the abun- 
dance and character of the information that it contains concerning securities and all 
those tilings that affect the worth of securities and the market dealings in them, and 
at the same time compact and admirably arranged for ready reference. 

While the greater part of the present volume is devoted to railroads and indus- 
trials. including the street railways, statistics in regard to other financial interests 
are features of the work. The stock and bond quotations cover transactions in prac- 
tically all the securities dealt in at all the great cities of the United States and Canada. 

Summaries of the bonded debt of the United States and of various foreign gov- 
ernments, whose bond issues are dealt in on the American market, are presented in 
the section entitled Government Securities. 

There is also a vast amount of statistics relating to the various products of the 
country, exports, imports, etc. 

An original and exclusive feature of the Manual is its arrangement of the banks 
and trust companies of the leading cities, in which is included a compilation of the 
capitalization, surplus and undivided profits, dividends paid during the past five 
years, and quotations for stocks of these institutions. This constitutes an exceed- 
ingly valuable index to the banking corporations of the country, and is a clear expo- 
sition of the standing of one of the most important classes of securities commanding 
the attention of the investing public. 

Other tables deal with the income yielding capacity of stocks and of bonds. 

Managers of banks, trust companies, and investors generally, will find the Manual 
of Statistics a storehouse of valuable and reliable information. 
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The tenth annual meeting of the Savings Banks Association of the State of New 
York was held at the rooms of the Chamber of Commerce, New York city, Tues- 
day. May 12, 1908. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, Charles A. Schieren. 

The roll call showed a large number of members present from different parts of 
the State. 

The following address was delivered by President Schieren : 

The President’s Address. 

Gentlemen and Members of the Savings Banks Association— I bid you welcome to this 
the tenth anniversary of our association : I welcome you to this palatial building, which 
stands as a noble monument to the commercial enterprise of this city. 

It is now a decade since the Savings Banks Association of this State was organized, and it 
may be of interest to give a brief history of its growth during that period. 

The official report for the year 1890 of the banking department at Albany was as follows : 
Due to depositors, $829,858,805; number of depositors, 1,593,804. 

The report for 1908 shows as follows : Due to depositors, $1,077,883,748 ; number of deposit- 
ors, 2,275,885. 

Showing a gain during the ten years, in deposits, $448,025,848, and in the number of depos- 
itors 681.579, an increase of seventy (70) per cent, in deposits and forty-three (48) per cent, in 
depositors. These figures speak volumes for the thrift and enterprise of our people. 

While abroad last year 1 noticed an article published in the London “ Times ” entitled 
“ English Thrift.” It gave the statistics of the growth of Savings banks in England. The 
report gave the number of depositors In the post office Savings banks at 8,046,680, and their 
deposits at £188,818,175, or $694,093,750. It also reported the number of depositors of the trus- 
tees 1 Savings banks (a system of Savings institutions somewhat similar to our Savings banks), 
1,601,485, and their deposits at £57,196,458, or $275,982,293. 1 was somewhat surprised at the low 
average of deposits for the postal Savings banks. 

The average deposit in the postal Savings bank was $86.25, and the average in the trustees’ 
Savings banks $172.25. The average of our depositors ranges much higher; according to the 
report our average for this year (1908) is $429 per depositor. However, both the English 
postal Savings banks and the trustees* Savings banks limit their deposits to £200, or $1,000, 
but even with such a limitation our average would still be higher proportionately than the 
English. 

It is most significant that the number of depositors in the postal Savings banks is unusu- 
ally large, and their average deposits low, which proves that this institution is especially 
popular and most beneficial to the masses. It seems to reach a class of depositors which we 
fall to reach who need some means to deposit their surplus earnings for safe keeping. I have 
especial reference to the farmers and laborers m the rural districts who live away from all 
banking facilities. At present our people who live in the rural districts do not enjoy the 
same privilege. 

In the same copy of the London “Times” appeared another interesting article entitled 
” National Money Boxes,” which gave a tlood of light on the conditions and prosperity of 
these two Savings institutions. The writer criticized them severely, claiming that these insti- 
tutions, while beneficial in away, proved a burden to the taxpayer. The Government has to 
pay the deficits constantly arising in their management. It seems that the Savings Bank 
Report suggested a reduction in the rate of interest paid on deposits from 2% to 216 per cent, 
in order to meet the current expenses for the year, showing that our American depositor has 
quite an advantage in the rate of interest over his English cousin. Judging from this article 
the English postal Savings bank system does not seem to be a financial success to the Govern- 
ment; it is, however, a great convenience and benefit to the people. 

The industrial development of our country during the last ten years has been marvel- 
ous; it has surprised the whole civilized world and has made the United States the foremost 
commercial nation of the world. 
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We are largely indebted for this proud position to the enterprise and energy of our people, 
especially to the thrifty mechanics and artisans who by their natural Ingenuity are con- 
stantly inventing improvements in labor-saving machinery and substituting machinery for 
hand-labor which enables our manufacturers to produce their goods cheaper and better than 
goods made by hand. 

American goods are popular and in demand everywhere, and we can now compete in the 
markets of the world. 

While we have made rapid strides in our exports it is, after all, our domestic or home 
trade that shows our greatest gain. The figures are astounding. The last official statistics 
report our exports at over a billion dollars annually. This large sum, it is estimated, consti- 
tutes only five per cent, of the volume of our domestic trade. This proves conclusively that 
our people are prosperous. While Americans are generally considered extravagant in their 
mode of living, the figures of the last report of our Savings banks proves that they are also 
frugal, are anticipating a rainy day, and are anxious to lay by some of their hard earnings. 
We should encourage the people to be prudent In times of prosperity. 

The executive committee will submit a full and detailed report of the various enactments 
of bills before the Legislature. This year many bills affecting the Savings banks were intro- 
duced. but only a few received serious attention. Those who attended the hearings at Albany 
must have been impressed with the lack of knowledge displayed by some members of the 
Legislature in reference to the laws governing and regulating the Savings banks of our State. 
It has been suggested that we establish a bureau of information, or rather education, pub- 
lishing documents of an educational character, giving a complete history of the Savings 
banks of this State and embodying the various laws and restrictions governing Savings insti- 
tutions. 8uch documents should be mailed and distributed among ail members of the Legis- 
lature at the opening of the session for the benefit of new members of the Legislature, giving 
them a thorough knowledge of the laws governing Savings banks. 8uch a plan may meet 
with better results than all the eloquence of the speakers at these public hearings. 

There seems to be a disposition on the part of some bankers to rush to the Legislature 
and Introduce bills legalizing investments in railroad bonds for our Savings banks. It is of 
the utmost importance that our association discourage every attempt made in that direction 
unless the bonds are approved by the executive committee. 

But, gentlemen, I am afraid that I have detained you with a somewhat lengthy address. 
We will, therefore, proceed with the regular order of business. 

The report of the executive committee was then read, giving a history of the 
action taken to protect the interests of the Savings banks, particularly in regard to- 
bills coming before the Legislature. 

Samuel D. Styles then read the report of the treasurer as follows : 

May 7, 1902, balance on hand as reported to the annual meeting of the 



association $3,753.60 

Received from members for dues . 2,900.00 

Received Interest from depositories of funds 160.99 

Received from members for dues in advance 30.00 



Total $0,860*8 



Disbursements. 

Expenses incident to annual meeting of 1902, and the report of 



the same $1,122.02 

Expense of delegation to Albany (March 81) 851.20 

Disbursements of the president 82.40 

For clerk hire, stationery, postage and general expenses 262.02 $3,118.76 



Balance on hand $3,731.82 



8. M. Rainey, Treasurer of the Hudson City Savings Institution, made an inter- 
esting address in relation to joint accounts. He said : 

Address of S. M. Rainey. 

Mr. President, under the head of “ new business ” I desire to bring to the attention of 
the members of this association a subject which will be of interest to a great many, and 1 
think to a large ma’orlty of our Savings banks. I refer to the custom among the banks of 
opening M joint accounts,” so-called, or accounts in the names of two persona, payable to. 
either. 
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My attention was called to this matter in the fall of l r 01, and after some consideration of 
the subject 1 determined to ascertain what customs prevailed among some of the other Sav- 
ings banks in the State. 

I may say that it is the custom of my own bank to open accounts in two names, “John 
Doe or Richard Roe,” and to stamp on the pass book, and on the ledger account, the clause, 
“ payable to either or the survivor.” 

In October, 1901, 1 wrote to sixty-three of the Savings banks In the State, which was just 
one-half of the total number, asking whether accounts were opened in two names “ payable 
to either,” and if so, what conditions were imposed, and what indorsement was made on the 
pass book. 

My letters of inquiry were sent to banks representing all classes, large and smalt in the 
cities and in the country villages, and of the sixty-three banks 1 found that only six opened 
no “joint account” in any form. Some dozen or so stated that they opened them only in 
the names of husband and wife, as there was less liability of legal difficulties where the parties 
were so related. On the other hand, one Treasurer said : “ The most trouble we had is with 
man and wife accounts.” 

Six or seven stated that they had had trouble or were anticipating trouble in connection 
with joint accounts. Several stated that while they opened such accounts they tried to dis- 
courage them as much as possible. On the other band, Mr. John B. Hicks, then President of 
the Bowery Savings Bank, wrote : “ We consider It, from the standpoint of a benevolent 
institution, quite the right thing to do for many reasons; for the convenience and safety, 
and the commendable wish that both should share In the custody of their belongings”— 
referring, of course, to accounts in the name of husband and wife only. 

Mr. Rainey then read the following memorandum in regard to the law as applied to joint 
accounts in Savings banks : 

2b the Hudson City Savings Institution : 

Tou have asked us about the law in relation to joint accounts, as where 

A deposits money in a Savings bank in his name and that of B, to be drawn by either, or 
by the survivor. 

If the relation of husband and wife does not exist between A and B the law seems to be 
as follows: 

Either A or B can draw the money in Ihe lifetime of either, upon proper presentation of 
the pass book according to the rules of tbe bank. 

If A makes the deposit, it is presumed to lie his money. 

If it does not appear who makes the deposit, the presumption is that the money belongs 
half to A and half to B, and neither can dispose by gift to a third person of more than half 
of it. (Wetherow vs. Lord, 41 App. Div. 418.) 

In case of the death of B, A having made the deposit and retaining the book, A would be 
entitled to the whole. In case of tbe death of A in possession of the book and having made 
the deposit, his estate would be entitled to the whole. 

If, however, A in his lifetime had delivered the book to B, and B has possession of it at 
the time of A's death, that fact would be evidence of a gift of the whole amount to B. 

The simple fact of the deposit being made in the manner aforesaid does not seem to be 
sufficient to establish a grift. Other evidence is necessary and each case must stand upon ita 
own facts in this respect. 

The above would not preclude tbe giving effect to a contract between A and B to tbe 
effect that the money should go to the survivor. 

But it must be a valid contract between them. No arrangement between A and the bank, 
in reference to B, would be such a contract. And further, such a contract must be based 
upon a consideration. (Sullivan vs. Sullivan, 161 N. Y. 664; citing 158 N. T. 109 and 95 N. Y. 
181.) 

If the relation of husband and wife exists between A and B, would a different rule apply ? 

McElroy vs. Alban? Savings Bank, 8 Ap. Div. 46, appears to be directly in point and holds 
that the parties are joint owners and that the survivor is entitled to draw tbe money. 

In that case the husband deposited the money and retained the book, and tbe Court said 
(p. 49): “It was not necessary to the validity of tbe gift, under the circumstances, that the 
wife should have possession of the pass book during the lifetime of her husband.” 

This case was decided July, 1896, in third department. 

In the Albany Savings Bank case the facts showed that the husband Intended to give the 
money to his wife if she survived him. 

It can, therefore, be distinguished from Matter of Albrecht 136 N. Y., where the husband 
and wife each furnished one-half of a loan on bond and mortgage. And from Wetherow vs. 
Lord, where it did not appear who deposited tbe money, or whose money it was originally. 

The case of Albany Savings Bank cannot be put upon the ground that it created an 
estate by tbe entirety, as such an estate can only exist where a vested interest in real prop- 
erty is conveyed to husband and wlte. (Matter of Albrecht, 186 N. Y. p. 94.) 

7 
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The Albany Bank case was decided upon the ground that a gift was intended. 

Why should not the facts in that case show a gift where the relation of husband and wife 
does not exist? 

The case of De Puy vs. Stevens, 87 App. Di v. 289, decided in February, 1809, hold as follows: 

“The proof considered which is sufficient to establish a gift Inter vivos, or a right to take 
as survivor, where ft appears that, about one month before the death of one Nancy Sibbalds, 
one Hattie De Puy presented a check, drawn by the former upon a Savings bank for the 
amount of a Savings bank deposit standing in her name, which check was made payable to 
the order of * new account or bearer,* and that a new aooount was thereupon opened in the 
name of * Mrs. Nancy Sibbalds or Miss Hattie De Puy,* and a deposit book issued bearing 
those names with the following words added, ‘ either or survivor to draw.* 

To support a gift of this character there must be evidence of an actual or symbolical 
delivery of the property, accompanied by an intent on the part of the donor to divest himself 
of all title to and dominion over the same. Such evidence must be clear, satisfactory and 
convincing. 

The Intent of Nancy Sibbalds to vest in Hattie De Pay the title to the deposit would be 
an essential element to sustain a claim upon her part as survivor— survivorship being an Inci- 
dent of joint tenancy seldom presumed.** 

Why should the court hold that a gilt was intended in the Albany Bank case, and not in 
the case of De Puy vs. Stevens ? 

It would seem from reading the cases that the question of intent to make a gift would 
prevail, and that such intent was not sufficiently proven in the De Puy case and was proven 
in the Albany Bank case, and it is probable that less evidenoe is required of such intent as 
between husband and wife than as between persons not so related. (See last part of opinion 
in De Puy case.) 

The case of Matter of Meehan, 50 App. Div. 156, decided March, 1901, was about a deposit 
in the names of husband aod wife, and on page 158 the Court discusses the matter as follows : 
The rule is that such transactions show the intent of the husband to give the moneys to the 
wife If she survived him, and upon her survival her title thereto is absolute.** (Sanford vs. 
Sanford, 45 N. Y. 728, 727 ; 3. C., 58 Id. 67; Borst vs. Spelman, 4 id. 284; Fowler vs. Butterly, 
78 id. 68; McElroy vs. Albany Savings Bank, 8 App. Div. 46. 192.) 

This principle is commented upon and affirmed in Matter of Albrecht (196 N. Y. 91, 95). Bo 
far as the expression “ or ** is concerned In the form or the third account, there is the testi- 
mony I have summarized, which is sufficient to sustain the finding of intent. And in each 
McElroy case (supra) and in Fowler vs. Butterly (supra) the names were used with “or” in 
place of “and.** In the first McElroy case the learned Court discussed the relative force of 
“and** and of “or.** While I concur in the conclusion reached by the learned justice, 1 
think that the word “or** in no way lessens the force of the form, while it certainly as fully 
conveys the idea of survivorship. De Puy vs. Stevens (37 App. Div. 280), cited by the learned 
counsel in his scholarly and exhaustive brief, was distinguished in the opinion written In 
that case from the doctrine of the Sanford and McElroy cases (supra) as being “ materially 
different ** from them because the relation of husband and wife did not exist, while the tes- 
timony was said to be “unsatisfactory and unconvincing.** iPp. 292, 295.) Matter of Bolin 
(186 N. Y. 177) did not present the relationship of husband and wife, and the Court said that 
the mere fact of the deposit, in the absence of other evidenoe, was insufficient,** (8ee, also, 
in relation to these matters, Mulcahey vs. Emigrant, Etc., Bank, 89 N. Y. 485; Matterof Lent, 
1 Miso. 264.) 

I would say also that in our examination we have seen some decisions by the courts in 
other States and that they quite generally hold that the law is, what it seems to be in this 
State, that the mere fact of making a deposit in the manner stated at the beginning of this 
memorandum is not sufficient to establish a gift and enable survivor to take, and that further 
evidenoe is necessary, even where the relation of husband and and wife exists, for there 
seems to have been other evidence before the courts, as to intention to make a gift in the 
Albany Savings Bank case and Matter of Meehan above cited. 

Although the opinion in the Albany Savings Bank case does not seem to show that there 
was any other evidence, other couits in commenting upon that case seem to conclude that 
there was other evidence. (See, also. Matter of Bolin, 136 N. Y. 177.) 

There ought to be some legislation to settle these questions. 

Collier, Collier A Browning. 

1 trust this matter may be the subject of further discussion at this time. 

The President : There is a report still pending in reference to branch Savings 
banks. Mr. Wood, you are the chairman. 

Mr. Wood : Mr. President, do I understand you are referring to the committee 
of which I am chairman ? 



/ 
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The President : Yes, sir. 

Mr. Wood : Mr. President and Gentlemen, I received notice from the chairman 
of the executive committee of my appointment as chairman of this sub committee 
about six weeks ago, but I was startled a few moments ago to learn that I was ex- 
pected to report at this annual meeting. There is no such suggestion as that in my 
letter of appointment. The fact is that the subject is such a new one, at least to 
most members of this association, that I did not consider it would be wise, advanta- 
geous, or fair to force any sort of conclusion at this time. Besides that, I am ex- 
tremely busy and I should be inclined to allow the matter to run along during the 
summer, when we can take it up and go into it, and report later in the year. For 
myself I do not desire that anything as novel as this should be passed upon by the 
association without the utmost deliberation and consideration. The committee re- 
ports progress. 

The President : We have present a representative of the Savings Bank Section 
of the American Bankers* Association by invitation, and I call upon him to present 
a paper on the working of that association. I take pleasure in introducing Mr. Wil- 
liam H. Hanhart, secretary of the Savings Bank Section of the American Bankers’ 
Association. 

Savings Bank Section of the American Bankers’ Association.— Address of 

Wm. H. Hanhart. 

Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen— At the kind invitation of your president, I oome before 
you to-day to address you briefly on the origin of the National Association of Savings Banks, 
its alms and prospects. 

Union and organization in all projects of business activities and endeavors are the order 
of the day, and are needed to bring about the best results; in financial matters especially 
does association prove useful. For several years I had entertained the thought of bringing 
all the Savings institutions of the country into some association for their mutual protection 
and benefit. They all make for progress and good citizenship, but no way oould be seen to 
bring them all Into line on some common ground ; having attended several conventions of 
the American Bankers* Association, it, however, occurred to me that an organization might 
be effected as an auxiliary or section of this association. 

The American Bankers* Association is a well-known, rapidly growing and powerful asso- 
ciation of some 6^00 to 7,000 of the principal National, State, and private banks and bankers, 
Savings banks and trust companies in the United States. Many of you gentlemen are 
members of this organization, whose influence on legislation and public opinion is growing 
stronger every year, whose work through committees in connection with the detection of 
bank robbers, with the foundation of institutes for the training of bank clerks, with fidelity 
insurance and many other similar subjects, has been often admired by our friends abroad. 
With regard to its influence over legislation, 1 may mention that the four recommendations 
for legislation advocated and endorsed at its convention of 1901 in Milwaukee were ail favor- 
ably considered and enacted into law by Congress ; it has now a committee of distinguished 
members, ail well-known financiers, working on a bill for currency legislation, which. It is 
hoped, will prove acceptable to all parties. 

After interviewing many of the members and finding the project favorably received, a 
resolution was offered and unanimously carried at the New Orleans convention in Novem- 
ber, 1900, creating a Savings Bank Section of the association, whose alms and soope were to 
be similar in their way to those of the trust companies section. so successfully established 
in 1886. 

A meeting of the Savings institution representatives present was called from the plat- 
form and held on the same afternoon ; a constitution was adopted and tbe.following officers 
were elected : 

Chairman— Myron T. Herrick, President Society for Savings, Cleveland, Ohio, a gentle- 
man of national reputation. 

Vice-Chairman— James McMahon, President Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank, New 
York, and your own distinguished vice-president. 

Chairman of the Executive Committee -Byron Latimer, the Secretary of the Irving Sav- 
ings Institution of this city. 

And your humble servant, secretary. The constitution is as follows : 
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“The administration of the affairs of this section shall be vested in a chairman and vice- 
chairman of the section, and an executive committee of nine members, who shall serve until 
their successors are chosen or appointed. 

The chairman and vice-chairman shall also be members ex-offlclo of the executive com- 
mittee. 

No chairman, nor vice-chairman, nor retiring member of the executive committee shall 
be eligible for re-election for a period of one year after the expiration of his term of office. 

The executive committee shall select its own chairman from among its members, and 
shall also select a secretary of the section, who may or may not be a member of the section. 

The executive committee shall, as soon as may be after their organization, divide them- 
selves by ballot into three classes of equal number, designated as the first, second and third 
class, of which the first class shall remain in office one year, the second class two years, and 
the third class three years, and at eaoh annual election three members of the executive com- 
mittee shall be elected for a term of three years to fill the vacancies created by the retiring 
class. 

The executive committee shall have power to fill vacancies until the next annual meet- 
ing, and may adopt all necessary rules for the business of the section.** 

And now that I have mentioned to you the origin and standing of the organization, 1 
will with your permission endeavor to briefly lay before you some of its alms, not in the 
order of ihelr Importance, but simply to mention a few of the matters into which Its activi- 
ties may be directed. 

The matter of national legislation for Savings banks is not at present a factor, but may 
be brought up at any time. You will all remember the proposed Revenue Aot of 1888, which 
Included a tax on Ravings banks for the benefit of the national Treasury, somewhat similar 
to the tax imposed during the Civil War. The proposed legislation was not carried through* 
thanks to the vigorous protests of many Savings banks officers ; but should ever national 
legislation be proposed affecting Savings banks, this s ction. representing as It does some 
7.009,000 depositors with nearly $8,000,000,000 deposits, could through its officers appear before 
Congress with knowledge and authority to enlighten our legislators for the benefit of all 
concerned. 

The problem of unified State legislation regarding Savings banks is reckoned by many as 
a dream never to be realized : there is no doubt that the problem is a large one, but 1 would 
like to recall to your minds another project in somewhat similar direction, which was at first* 
looked upon as not realizable. I refer to the Negotiable Instruments Law; until 1806 each 
Sta’e in the Union had its own laws on this Important subject, and ail e 'gaged in banking 
and commercial pursuits know how different and conflicting they were. In the year 1889 the 
American Bar Association a pointed a comm ttee of one from eaoh State to promote the 
cause of uniform laws, and after considerable working and with the help of the American 
Bankers* Association, it drafted the Negotiable Instruments Law, which was enacted in four 
States In 1807. New York, Connecticut, Colorado and Florida, and it has since been enacted in 
seventeen other States, making twenty-one In all, and there is every prospect that the Legis- 
latures of the remaining States will gradually be brought to adopt it. I need not mention the 
immense benefits derived from this Important unification, and I think it quite possible and 
practicable that in the matter of Savings banks, public opinion may be gradually educated 
Into such ideas and that in the future we may yet see all the Savings Institutions of the coun- 
try working under some general law. Take the matter of investments, for Instance; the very 
sign of Savings bank over a banking room anywhere within the United States would signify 
to the depositor that it is working under a general law, safeguarding him as to the invest- 
ment of his money. 

Another aim should be to urge the formation of State savings associations In every 8tate 
of the Union where Savings banks exist. At present there are three such, one in Maine, one 
in Connecticut formed last year, and your own, whose success is well known and whose work 
should be commended by every Savings bank deporitor. 

It Is also proposed to have papers prepared by members of the organization, experts on 
the subject, treating of the many questions of special interest to Savings banks; of such I 
may perhaps mention : 

1. Legal matters affecting Savings banks. 

2 . Investments. 

8. Bookkeeping and methods of aocountfng. 

4. Bonds and stocks, their book value, market value, par value, and actual value through 
amortizement. 

5. Advertising methods. 

0. Methods of cards, books, indexes, etc. 

7. Stato taxation. 

8. Trust aocounta, etc., etc. 
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AU such and similar Savings bank matters it Is intended to discuss freely at the annual 
oonventions, which will be held at the same time and place as the convention of the American 
Bankers* Association. 

And now for the membership of this section, it consists of all members of the American 
Bankers* Association doing business as Savings institutions, both mutual and capitalized, 
and banks and trust companies having savings departments; you are well aware that West 
and South, nearly all the Savings banks are capitalized, or organized as auxiliaries to deposit 
banks and trust companies; estimating the division of States between stock and mutual 
Savings banks, I find that in nine States the Savings banks are working under the mutual 
plan, in six States they exist both as mutual and stock banks, and in the remaining States 
they are acting under general laws and are capitalized. The Comptroller of the Currency 
reports the number of Savings banks in the United States In 1902 as 1,036 with deposits of 
$2 760,177,290, but it is well known that his report is incomplete, and there is reason to believe 
that a fair estimate would be that at the present time there are nearly 1,700 Savings institu- 
tions in the United States with deposits of over $3,000,000,000. 

To join the Savings bank section It Is necessary to be a member of the American Bank- 
ers* Association, and I shall be glad to send blank applications of membership, showing the 
small graduated annual fee, to all who may desire them ; there will be no additional oost for 
enrolling in the Savings bank section, and It is hoped that all banking institutions interested 
in savings will be represented at the next convention. I feel satisfied that it will prove 
Interesting and instructive to the members, as well as useful to the institutions they repre- 
sent; several gentlemen, well known In Savings bank circles, are preparing pape «s on matters 
of Interest, which will be discussed and afterwards printed in a report or the proceedings, 
and I think I may promise that our first convention will be a success in every way; to those 
of vou present who are not already members of the American Bankers* Association. 1 cor- 
dially extend an Invitation to join the organization and enroll themselves in our section. 

1 will also mention that the constitution of the American Bankere* Association, in 
addition to the Individual representation of each bank member, gives every State bankers* 
association the privilege of representation at the annual convention at the rate of one repre- 
sentative for every fifty members of the State association ; these delegates of State associa- 
tion forming part of the nominating committee of the general assembly ; your organization 
Is therefore entitled to send two suoh delegates, and 1 hope that you will decide to avail 
yourselves of this representation at the next October convention, and will now close in 
thanking you kindly for your attention and for the privilege given me to address you on 
this occasion. 

On motion the President was empowered to appoint two delegates to represent 
the association at the next convention, at San Francisco, of the American Bankers’ 
Association, Savings Bank Section. 

Charles E. Sprague, President of the Union Dime Savings Institution, New 
York city, read an interesting paper. The Magazine hopes to print Mr. Sprague's 
paper in a later issue. 

The President: The programme for this afternoon will consist of two 
addresses, one bv Mr. Horace White, for many years editor of the New York 
44 Evening Post, and the other by Mr. John R. Van Wormer, Secretary of the 
Lincoln Safe Deposit Company. I have the great honor and pleasure of introduc- 
ing to you Mr. Horace White. 

Mr. White’s address is primed in full in another part of this issue of the Magazine. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected as follows : 

President, Chas. A. Schieren. Germania Savings Bank ; first vice president, James 
McMahon, President Emigrant Industrial Savings Bank ; second vice president, 
Edward 8. Dawson, President Onoudago County Savings Bank; third vice-president, 
Charles E. Hanaman, President Troy Savings Bank; secretary, William G. Conklin, 
secretary the Franklin Savings Bank ; treasurer, Samuel D. Styles, President North 
River Savings Bank. 

Executive committee— one year : Alexander E. Orr, President South Brooklyn 
Savings Institution • Charles E. Sprague. President Union Dime Savings Institu- 
tion ; David Hoyt, Secretary Monroe County Savings Bank. For two years : Jas. 
M. Wentz, President Newburg Savings Bans ; Robert S. Donaldson, secretary Erie 
County Savings Bank ; Wm. B. Yan Rensselaer President Albany Savings Bank. 
For three years: John Harsen Rhoades, President Greenwich Savings Bank ; Wm. 
C. Sturges, President Seamen's Bank for Savings; Wm. H. S. Wo* d, President 
Bowery Savings Bank. Memb* rs ex officio : Chas. A. Schieren, Pres. Germania 
Savings Bank ; Jas. McMahon, Pres. Emigrant Indu -trial Savings Bank ; Edward S. 
Dawson, Pres. Onondago County Savings Bank ; Chas. E. Hanaman, Pres. Troy 
Savings Bank ; Wm. G. Conklin, Sec. Franklin Savings Bank ; Sam'l D. Styles, 
Pres, North River Savings Bank. 

Nominating committee : Wm. Felsinger, Pres. New York Savings Bank ; Chas. 
A. Miller, Yice-Pres. Savings Bank of Utica ; John T. Smith, Pres. Mechanics' 
Savings Bank, Fishkill-on the- Hudson. 
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LOUISIANA BANKERS' ASSOCIATION. 



On the morning of May 18 the bankers of Louisiana assembled in annual con- 
vention at the Columbia Club, Shreveport. There was a large attendance of bank- 
ers from all parts of the State. Col. W. H. Wise welcomed the convention to 
Shreveport, and G. W. Bolton, President of the Rapides Bank, Alexandria, made 
an appropriate response for the bankers. President Fulton, of the Commercial 
National Bank, New Orleans, then made the following address as president of the 
association : 

Annual Address by President J. H. Fulton! 

Gentlemen of the Louisiana Bankers* Association— Since our last convention in New 
Orleans in April, 1908, Louisiana has continued to enjoj to a very full extent her share of 
the general prosperity of the country. 

The growing tendency of foreign capital to seek investments in the South has attracted 
considerable money from the North and elsewhere to assist in developing the resources of 
our State. During the year there have been organised twenty-six new banks in this State 
(85 per cent, more banks than last year), including the formation of large trust companies 
In New Orleans to operate under the new trust act passed at the last meeting of the Legisla- 
ture, and upon which subject we are to have an address at this meeting. 

The capital of the banks doing business in Louisiana in April, 1908, was $8300.000, while 
at present it is $11,500,000, an increase of $3,200,000, or 40 per cent. The surplus fund has 
grown from $7,000,000 to $10,000,000, an increase of $8,000,000, or 48 per cent. Deposits 
have grown from $60,000,000 to $72,000,000, an Increase of $12,000,000, or 20 per cent. The 
resources of our State keep steadily on the Increase. The area of our farming lands under 
cultivation is gradually extending. Swamp lands otherwise unfit for cultivation are being 
reclaimed by the formation of drainage districts In different sections; railroad lines have 
been extended and new railroads are now projected, which will bring in other lands hereto- 
fore uncultivated, and add to our productive territory. The discovery of oil in the south- 
western portion warrants the belief that the yield from this source will be quite large. Our 
timber lands are becoming more valuable, and our lumber export trade is In a flourishing 
condition. The rice section suffered a slight setback during the year from salt water, and 
some of the cotton and sugar sections have suffered slightly from overflow during the high 
water in the Mississippi River, but reports from all over the State are exceedingly encourag- 
ing, and with good prices for our products last year we are in a fair way to continued 
prosperity. 

We have now the second largest export port of the country, and with our natural advan- 
tages and resources we should soon advance to first place, and I firmly believe that with the 
opening of the isthmian canal Louisiana should have the first shipping port of the United 
States. We are not a manufacturing 8tate, and agricultural products are our chief source 
of trade, but we should encourage as much as possible large manufactories to establish them- 
selves within our boundaries. 

While recognizing all the substantial evidences of prosperity in our midst, we must bear 
in mind that we have enjoyed to an extraordinary extent a long period of undisguised good 
times. It seems almost beyond belief that we should have anything but prosperity hereafter, 
and anyone breathing such a warning might be looked upon as a pessimist of the wont kind. 
1 am glad to say that we are to havean address at this meeting by one of the ablest bankers of 
our State on the subject of * Conservatism in Banking,** a subject that is always opportune, 
and especially so at this time. 

We are told by those that have made a study of the subject from past experiences that 
the severity of a financial crisis is only limited by the degree of expansion and prosperity pre- 
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oeding it, and it should be our aim to so shape this spirit of expansion that now exists as to 
be prepared to meet adversity, should it oome. It may be said in our favor that we have 
grown so fast in the last few years that the resources of this country seem almost inexhaust- 
ible, and we can only surmise bow far this has been a factor in tiding over panics in the last 
few years. But an increasing amount of business is carried on by means of borrowed capital 
and in times of prosperity and easy money many enterprises are launched and encouraged that 
are not sound and legitimate, and when adversity comes these enterprises invariably come 
to grief and affect legitimate trade. 

We have been f ree from such calamities for some years and we can but hope the period of 
depression may be delayed for some time. 

The currency question is an old one, and perhaps threadbare, but I think that the time is 
not far distant when action will have to take the place of speeches and addresses on this most 
important question. The most urgent need of the time is an elastic currency, expanding and 
contracting, automatically as it were, with the requirements of our trade. There is no doubt 
that satisfactory legislation to this end will receive the proper attention of Congress when it 
next meets. 

Our association, I believe, is doing good work ip many ways, and the interchange of ideas 
at our annual gatherings is most beneficial, and we would like to see every member enter 
Into the various discussions at these meetings freely and openly. 

We will bear In detail from the different representatives from the various sections of the 
country, who will be able to speak more definitely on the conditions of afTairs in their re- 
spective localities. 

In closing I wish to thank the members of the executive committee and the committee on 
legislation for their kind aid during the year, and our worthy secretary, to whom so much is 
due, for his untiring efforts to further the interests of our association. 

The secretary then presented a report showing an increase of membership dur- 
ing the year of sixteen, making a total of 114 members, an increase of eighty- four 
since Secretary Broussard has been in office. 

Treasurer Tully then presented his report, showing total receipts $1,767.05 ; dis- 
bursements, $1,199.82, leaving a balance on hand of $567.78. 

The report of the executive council was submitted by Chairman Bolton. He 
gave an account of the work done in regard to the regulations relating to drafts 
with bills of lading attached, and the efforts to secure more uniform rules. 

W. H. Ingram, Jr., of the Hibernia Bank and Trust Co., New Orleans, read an 
interesting and valuable paper on “ Trust Companies of Our State Under Existing 
Laws.** He also gave a good description of the great natural resources of the State, 
and showed how the trust companies would aid in the development of legitimate 
industries, especially by widening the markets for sound securities. 

Henry Young, of the Interstate Trust and Banking Company of New Orleans, 
read a paper on the same subject, going into the history of legislation in Louisiana 
on trust companies and showing in what respect they differ and how they occupy a 
field that banks cannot cover. 

L. E. Thomas, State Bank Examiner, delivered the following address on “ State 
Supervision ” : 

State Supervision— Address by L. E. Thomas. 

I believe that banks are not only barometers and thermometers of the flnaneial atmos- 
phere, but I believe them to be light-houses upon the shores of the vast ocean of commerce 
that ebbs and flows as do the tides of the Atlantic and Pacific. So the State and nation must 
keep these light-houses trimmed and burning so that no commercial mariners may be misled 
into placing confidence in the ioniafatuus of an insolvent bank. 

Banks are a benefaction to the human race, and bankers are not enemies to their fellow 
men, but promote the general welfare of the communities wherein they are located. I be- 
lieve that ever since the Bank of Venioe was first organized, down to this good day, banks 
have been an aid to governmental finance as well as a great convenience; yea, I might say, 
an absolute necessity to the requirement of commerce. If this be so, and no sane man will 
for a moment question the accuracy of the statement, how imperative is It that govern- 
ments which were organized not only to provide for the common defense, but to promote 
the general welfare of their citizens, should take some interest in the proper management 
of these necessary enterprises. The National banks we know are under Government super- 
vision, and for that reason have enjoyed the confidence of the public and Increased their 
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business. It is a well-known fact that the United States Government does not guarantee 
one oent of the indebtedness of the National banks, but is only responsible for its circula- 
tion. which is secured by its own bonds. The United 8 tab's does, though, have all National 
banks examined regularly, to ascertain that they obey the law and that their resources are 
such as may be made available; it also requires a report of their condition on call of the 
Comptroller, that the world may know their exact financial condition, for publicity is one 
great safeguard against reckless banking. 

PROGRESS OP BANKING IN LOUIBIANA. 

1 believe that the State banks and trust companies of Louisiana are now just as well safe- 
guarded and the public interests as well protected as they are in our National banks. It is 
true that prior to the year 1886 we bad very little bank legislation and not many banks. 

After the great Civil War State banks were almost abolished and National banks took 
their plaoes. National banks were magnified and all State banking institutions were mini- 
fied, because the strong arm of might triumphed and the National Government was strength- 
ened at the expense of the States. I am glad to say, though, that the State banking business 
in Louisiana is ” looking up.” 

Five years ago when the Constitutional Convention of Louisiana saw proper to create the 
office of Bank Examiner, with the dual duties of Comptroller as well as Examiner, we had 
but fifty-one State banks with a capita', surplus and undivided profits of $4,988,643, and total 
deposits of $11,825,711, while to-day we have one hundred and two state banks with a capital, 
surphisand undivided profits of 112,965,019, and deposits of $40,888,24?, a marvellous increase 
in that short space of time. We have had eleven new State banks since January 1. 1903, and 
five others are now in process of organization. There are only thirty National banks with a 
capital, surplus and undivided profits of $8,438,584, and deposits of $32,465,884. This indicates 
that the public confidence In State banks under State supervision is very much improved and 
the outlook is for st III better things in the future. I might also add that in the past year 
not a single State bank has become National in its character, though one of the largest 
National banks In the State has become a State institution in order to accept the provisions 
of our new Trust Company Act. 

We now have five trust companies in the State with a capital stock, surplus and undivided 
profits of $6,183,630, and deposits of $19,219,549, while two more large banks in New Orleans 
now have under consideration an increase of capital stock and the formation of themselves 
into trust companies. 

These facts are mentioned, not in any boastful spirit nor laudation of State over National 
banks, but to demonstrate the ftict that State supervision has certainly done no injury, if it 
has not been of great benefit, to those great institutions that come under its control. There 
are more than three State banks to one National bank in Louisiana, and they are, therefore, 
in closer touch with the masses of our people, who all the more should be safeguarded from 
any species of wildcat banking. 

The great majority of bankers desire and really court supervision and investigation. It 
is true some few say it is a kind of governmental paternalism over a man's private buelneas: 
but is it a man's private business? Whe » you answer that question correctly you get the 
very raleon d'etre for State supervision. I grant you that If a banker did business solely on 
hi* capital stock there would be no reason or cause for investigation of its affairs, because be 
could run it as he pleased, keep a reserve or not and lend money to whomsoever he desired 
and for as large an amount and as long a time as he pleased. He could either require collat- 
erals or not as his own judgment might dictate. Such, however, is not the case. If banks 
were confined to their own capital to make money it would indeed be a •* measly” showing 
we would see published. The very minute banks open their doors for the public to deposit 
tbetr money with them that minute they assume an obligation to the public, which Is repre- 
sented to a certain extent by the officer intrusted .with that duty by the Government, whether 
State or National. 

I know a bank in this city with $100,000 capital and about $2,000,000 deposits. The interest 
of the public in that bonk being safely managed and its affairs conservatively administered 
is ns the ratio of 20 to 1 (not 16 to 1). It is true that the publio has nothing to do with its 
management, that being entirely within the province of the officials and board of directors, 
but the public is interested in having some one as their representative to look over the books, 
which they themselves are not permitted to see, to ascertain If the bank is obeying the law 
intended for their protection. No law ever troubles or disturbs any man who is obeying it ; 
It is only the insubordinate that come within its pale. 

By way of diversion at this point let me say that I do not believe either banks or any other 
corporation should be allowed to deceive or mislead the publio in an effort to secure their 
business. There are a few banks in this State that are advertising a larger capital stock than 
they have fully paid up. In fact, I know of one bank with a paid-up capital of $11,000 and 
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advertises a capital stock of 150,000; I know of one limited stock company with a paid-up 
capital of $6,000 that advertised a capital of $250,000. However, it has failed and is no longer 
doing business. That is all wrong, and it is my intention to request our next Legislature to 
make it a penal offence for any corporation to advertise or otherwise hold itself out to the 
world as having a greater capital than it has in reality fully paid up. 

CAUSES OP BANK FAILURES. 

From my investigation and observation there are four paramount causes of bank fail- 
ures, and I trust you will pardon me if I proceed to give my views thereon, and In doing so I 
would solicit your careful attention. 

First : I would say was overloaning themselves and inability to realize on the assets thus 
accumulated. As long as a bank keeps Its loans and discounts within a safe limit it is reason- 
ably sure of not making loans that would be hard to collect. Some may ask, what is consid- 
ered a reasonable limit? I fix a reasonable limit at any amount of loans and overdrafts you 
may desire, provided you can keep a reasonable reserve intact and do not have to borrow 
money or rediscount paper in order to make the loan. I grant you that there are certain 
emergency seasons of the year that it becomes necessary for banks to borrow or rediscount 
temporarily in order to handle the crop of cotton, sugar or rice that is placed upon the mar- 
ket. This is of course during the harvesting and marketing season when thousands of dollars 
are tied up In produce stored in warehouses and compresses awaiting sale. That I consider 
legitimate borrowing for necessary emergencies, but for a bank in the spring to borrow two 
or three times Its capital and surplus in order to lend it out to the farmers or others, is not 
only unwise but unsafe banking in my humble judgment. When you are making so many 
and such extensive and diverse loans you are not so careful as to the collateral or other secur- 
ity and the risk is much greater than when you confine your business within narrower and 
more reasonable limits. It is true banks were organized not only as a matter of convenience 
in commercial affairs but their largest source of revenue is derived from lending money or 
discounting paper. However, they were not organized to borrow money, and they are out 
of their proper sphere when they go to borrowing money themselves except In the emergency 
of business as above outlined. 

If a banker was asked the question, would he lend $100,000 to 100 or 600 different borrowers 
and assume all the risk of collecting it, and at the same time pay all the expenses and salaries 
necessary to run his bank and do it for the rate of two per cent. Interest, he would think the 
man non compos mentis that would propound such an interrogatory. Well, the borrowing 
bank is worse than that. It borrows from another bank for five or six per cent, interest in large 
amounts and on short time, then loans it out to Dick, Tom and Harry at eight per cent, pay- 
able in the fall. The borrowing bank must pay its debt of course, else its credit is impaired, 
whereas, if the people to whom it has lent the money cannot pay they must be carried over 
until the next season. Then it is that the borrowing bank, unable to pay its own debts, must 
Bend the pregnant hinges of the knee ** to the lordly bank to whom it may be deotor. It 
destroys independence and makes the borrowing bank a serf in the financial world. When 
you take away from a bank its financial liberty its usefulness as a potent factor in a com- 
munity and Its self-reliance are both impaired ; and the bank is bound to do what the lender 
wants done, because if it does not the other bank s iys, “ I guess you had better square your 
account,” and then comes failure because of inability to realize on the extraordinary large 
amount of loans and discounts. 

Of course, small loans or mere emergency temporary loans do not have that effect; it is 
the large loans that cripple your usefulness. I knew one bank that owes bills pay able for about 
three times its capital ; in fact, for as much as the capital and deposits put together, and I tell 
no State secret In saying it, because its own published statement discloses this fact. We have 
no State law regulating this at present, but 1 shall certainly request the next Legislature to 
limit all State banks to their capital and surplus in borrowing for themselves. The National 
Bankidg Act limits them to their capital. Tou take a bank that has borrowed a lot of money 
and loaned it out, then as to that money the bank is doing business at two or three per cent, 
and risking everything; a short crop comes and the bank can hardly weather the storm; 
another short crop, and it is like poor Casablanca—” ask of the winds that far around with 
fragments strewed the sea.” 

Let me say, beware of borrowing from other people in order to have the privilege of 
4 * overloaning.” Tou will find plenty of people willing to borrow as long as you are willing 
to lend. It is dangerous banking business. 

8eoond. The next cause of bank failures Is lending too much to favored offlolals or direc- 
tors of the banks and not demanding collateral sufficient to secure them. The Cashier dis- 
likes to disapprove of any loan to the directors, so a favored official borrows more than he 
should. It sometimes happens that an officer or director is engaged in other large enterprises 
such asootton mills, irrigation companies, oil mills, investment and improvement companies. 
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and often an oil well, that sometimes proves a duster, and while be does not borrow himself, yet 
he permits and sanctions his bank lending his company more than it should, then when these 
other enterprises by reason of misfortune or otherwise are unable to meet their paper and go 
into bankruptcy, the bank is caught for a good round sum. 

There is one rule a bank should follow, and that is the more you loan one business the 
stronger and better collateral you should require with each additional loan; the reverse, 
however, is generally the case. The first loans are well secured and the collateral is A 1, bnt 
the more money you loan the business the less good collateral there remains to be put up. 
When I find a bank piling up loans on one business I at once make a dose inspection of the 
collateral and then make due inquiry in the community as to the rating and standing of the 
heavy borrower. It Is true our banking law permits a loan up to twenty per cent, of the 
capital, surplus and undivided profits to one person without any security. This is done to 
prevent bank failures from this very cause of lending too much to one business or to one man 
without adequate collateral to back it up. 

Third. The third cause of bank failures is dishonesty or fraud on the part of the officials 
or employees. It sometimes happens that the fraud or rascality is on the part of the customer 
of the bank, and in that case the bank may be honestly deceived and become an innocent vic- 
tim of other people's wrong. A case io point is the bank at little Rock that failed in Janu- 
ary because it was caught by the Alpine Lake Cotton Company for something like $150,000 
upon forged cotton tickets and bills of lading. Such things it is the duty of the State Rxam- 
lner to watch for and prevent if possible, but we all know that fraud of that character is bard 
to detect, and an Examiner in his limited time can scarcely delve into all the details of the 
bank's business, nor can he audit the books and check them thoroughly because of the vast 
amount of work that is now laid upon his shoulders. In a general way he can see that the 
acoounts appear regular and that the balances are not forced. He can, and should of course, 
thoroughly satisfy himself as to the resources of a bank, and that it is conforming to the law 
In its methods of doing business. 

One safeguard against crookedness is to have all the entries made twice and by different 
employees so that one may be a check on the other. Of course a small bank is not able to af- 
ford this extra employment and therefore the President must perforce give such matters his 
beet attention. Unexpected vacations to employees and supplying their places with other 
men is another means resorted to to detect errors, as well as fraudulent entries. 

Fourth. The last paramount cause of bank failures is misfortune caused by financial panic 
or depreciation of stocks and securities. These things cannot always be guarded against, for 
we can never tell when the tide of prosperity is going to ebb, and stocks and bonds that to- 
day may be good to-morrow may become practically valueless. A sharp lookout must be 
kept for all stocks offered by promoters and bonds of windy concerns that would deceive 
even the elect. 

At the second days’ session S. McC. Lawrason, President of the Bank of West 
Feliciana, St. Francisville, spoke on “Conservatism in Banking.” He pointed out 
many of the essentials of sound banking and emphasized the desirability of bankers 
keeping closely to their own business and not to get mixed up too much in outside 
enterprises. 

Brief addresses were also made by W. O. Jones, Assistant Cashier of the National 
Park Bank, New York ; James T. Hayden, President of the Whitney National Bank, 
New Orleans, and by a number of members. Officers were chosen as follows : 

President, Leon M. Carter, Shreveport ; vice-president, C. H. Culberson, New 
Orleans; district vice-presidents, G. W. Young, first district; S. Y. Fornaris, second 
district; T. J. Labbe, third district; L. M. Howard, fourth district; D. A. Breard, 
Jr., fifth district ; Dr. W. M. Gaillard, sixth district ; W. D. Hayes, seventh district ; 
secretary, L. O. Broussard, Abbeville ; treasurer, L. M. Tully, Plaquemine ; execu- 
tive council, G. W. Bolton, H. C. Drew, J. H. Fulton, J. W. Castles, D. M. Reymond, 
R. N. 8ims, W. B. Jacobs ; delegates to American Bankers’ Convention, A. T. Kahn, 
W. B. Rogers ; alternates, J. J. Gannon, D. E. Breard, Paul Lisso, W. E. Lawson, 
H. 8. Palfrey. 

After President Carter assumed the chair, the retiring president, Mr. Fulton, was 
presented with a handsome gold watch fob. Colonel Wise made the presentation 
speech on behalf of the bankers and eulogized the recipient as a banker, and citizen 
and a worthy member of society. Mr. Fulton accepted the gift with an appropriate 
speech, pledging himself to cherish the token as a priceless po s s e ssion. 
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A reception at the Columbia Club on the first evening and a banquet at the Caddo 
Hotel on the evening following the concluding session were pleasant features of the 
convention. The bankers and citizens of Shreveport gave the convention a most 
hospitable welcome, and the meeting was in all respects enjoyable and successful. 



TEXAS BANKERS' ASSOCIATION. 



The nineteenth annual convention df the Texas Bankers' Association was held 
on May 12 and 18, at Wood Lake Casino, midway between Sherman and Denison. 
There was a large attendance of members and visitors. Addresses of welcome were 
made by J. W. Blake, President of the Grayson County National Bank, Sherman, 
and by C. S. Cobb, President of the National Bink of Denison. President 
McAshan. Cashier of the South Texas National Bank, Houston, then delivered the 
following address : 

Address of President McAshan. 

The year just dosing has been the most prosperous year that the banks of Texas have 
ever had. They have earned more money and done more business than they have In any pre- 
vious year of their history. They have shared with other lines of business in the general 
prosperity of the country, and at this moment the outlook for the next year for the nation 
at large in a business way is very bright; although it seems probable that the enormous 
crops of securities placed upon the eastern money markets will cause at no distant day a gen- 
eral shaking up of operators and settling down to lower levels of value. 

Naturally, should this occur, considerable inconvenience will result to banks outside of 
speculative centres, and I believe we should do business with reasonable conservatism, but 
still without fear. 

The affairs of this association have reflected the general prosperity of the banks and the 
association is now at the highest point of prosperity that it has ever attained. Its member- 
ship is now verging upon five hundred. This year it is numerically fourth In size of mem- 
bership among the State associations of the United States; last year we occupied fifth plaoe ; 
this year we moved up to fourth. In the course of time we we will, under the operation of 
inevitable natural laws, reach the first place and maintain it. The revenues of the associa- 
tion this year have been the largest in its history. Its work has been more effeo the: its 
efforts broadened and more ambitious. 

Any member who attended the meeting of the executive committee at Austin in Feb- 
ruary must have been Impressed with the immense importance that the work of the associa- 
tion is, and always has been, to the banks of Texas, and everyone must have been impressed 
with the necessity and value of co-operation. Few people realize the vast political power of 
small banks. It is an influence of an absolutely irreproachable character, and for this reason 
must be enormous. This influence has no doubt defeated the branch banks and assets cur- 
rency plan of Congressman Fowler, and, as you will remember, this association last year was 
the first to plaoe itself unequivocally on record as opposed to this legislation. 

I hope to see the time when every bank and banker In Texas will join this association, 
and feel that membership in it is as necessary to the bank as it is to provide safes and vaults 
for its securities. 

The last Legislature of the State of Texas was a wise, intelligent, honorable body of men. 
They were always pleased to extend to the members of this association every proper cour- 
tesy In the way of hearings and assistance. The amendment to the weigher's bill— the neces- 
sity for which was brought to the attention of the association by Mr. Bowman, of Hillsboro, 
and which was passed largely through the efforts of Mr. Bowman and Colonel Wooldridge— 
Is one of the definite pleoes of legislation accomplished, which in a direct manner affects the 
Interests of members of this association. It renders the loan on local cotton tiokets by interior 
banks more secure, and special thanks are duo to Mr. Bowman for his intelligent champion- 
ship of this matter. 

A number of other matters in which this association was interested came before the 
Legislature, notably the occupation tax bill, the State depository bill, the ohartering of 
State banks, the negotiable instruments law, and abolishment of days of grace; but nothing 
else In the shape of legislation bearing upon our members was consummated. 

I cannot leave this subject without bringing to the attention of this association its great 
obligations to our legislative committee, and particularly to its chairman. Col. A. P. Wool- 
dridge, of Austin. Colonel Wooldridge has freely given of bis time and ability, and cheer- 
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fully and without cost and solely for the good of the association, to everything which has 
been to our interest and at considerable sacrifice to himself, and I would like to see some 
testimonial from this convention of our appreciation of the efforts and watchfulness of 
Colonel Wooldridge. Aside from the railroad and agricultural interests of Texas, 1 do not 
believe that there Is any greater interest than that of the bankers of the State of Texas, and 
while our lawmakers have no intention of adding unusual burdens to our business and will 
not do so when brought to their attention, an analysis of pending legislation is not only 
Judicious, but imperative, and Colonel Wooldridge has been untiring in his efforts along 
these lines. 

The resolution passed at the last convention reoommending our members to voluntarily 
contribute one-tenth of one per cent, of their capital toward assisting the State of Texas in 
making a suitable exhibit at the Louisiana Purchase Exhibition in 8t. Louis next year has 
not met with as large a response as was hoped for— the amount thus far contributed and 
reported seems to have been about $3,00u. Several reasons have contributed to this result. 
One was the postponement for a year of the time for holding the exposition ; another was 
the hope that the State of Texas would realize the importance of this move and make an 
adequate appropriation therefor. These two reasons for not responding to the resolution no 
longer exist. The exposition will occur next year, and the time now intervening is not more 
than sufficient to get together an adequate representation of the resources of the 8tate of 
Texas. For some reason, the appropriation of the Legislature failed of succe-a, ind what- 
ever exhibition is made at St. Louis must be by private enterprise, and 1 hope the members 
of this association will give the subject such consideration as its importance deserves. We 
owe It to the world to let it know the advantages of Texas. 

The revenues of this association are increasing every year as our membership grows, and 
while this is true our expenses are also increasing, because our work is greater and broader 
and comes very near covering our income. This association is not organised for profit: but 
It should have ample revenues to prosecute its Important undertakings, and with this end in 
view i would suggest that our annual dues be Increased for our larger members— say they be 
doubled for such of our banks as have resources of one million dollars or more. The assist- 
ance which we have rendered members in legal matters, notably in the case of Blaiedell vs. 
Bank at Tyler, which has just been reversed, has been important, and as this bill of lading 
question should be settled, I would suggest that the association use its best endeavors to 
have the banks' liability clearly defined by the courts in this and ail similar oases. The 
expenses of this case, which will be increased by the reversal in the Appellate Court, and 
also those in assisting the bank at Morgan, ami the contributions and good work we have 
done in criminal prosecution of swindlers, notably in assisting the Llano County Bank in 
oonvicting W. F. Bader, bank swindler; In aiding the First Bank of Chico in convicting Will- 
iam Davis, bank robber; in aiding the First National Bank of Beeville in convicting W. H. 
Martin, forger; and minor expenditures in prosecuting J. Martin, T. H. Adams and others, 
will prove that in our legal departments we have a growing expense feature, and one that 
must be met by increased revenues. Through our efforts, an appropriation was made by 
the American Bankers' Association reimbursing the Llano County Bank for all expenses 
incurred by them in the prosecution of Bader, above the amount paid by this association. 
It is and must continue to be our effort to give the fraternity of crooks a wholesome horror 
of depredating upon members of this association, and where felony crimes are committed 
no expense or effort should be spared. We wish our membership sign to be as great protec- 
tion to our members as their vaults and chests of steel. 

In my opinion, it would be well for this association to revive our cipher code. The old 
codes are nearly all lost or misplaced, and it would tend greatly to lessening crime and 
danger of depredations if each of our members had a code. It need not be expensive, but It 
is a necessity and convenience, and I would refer you to the code formulated some fourteen 
years ago by the association as a sample of what would be useful and desirable. The Texas 
Banker publication has been an Important adjunct.to our work, and with the bulletins by the 
secretary, is of great protective value. The bank money orders, which were inaugurated at 
the Fort Worth convention by our worthy secretary, Mr. Butler, are growing In popularity 
and are now being pushed by a majority of our members. This system has been a patent 
factor In retaining old members and in gaining new ones. This association was the pioneer 
in this movement and the example has been followed by other States, notably Minnesota and 
Louisiana. 

It is my opinion that a space in the programme of every convention should be set aside 
for memorial remarks on deceased members. This is but a decent tribute and holds a place in 
the proceedings of almost all associations. It is only right and proper that when members or 
ex-officers pass away that some official notice should be taken of their loss. Some members of 
our association have recently passed away wboee tombs would be covered with a pyramid of 
flowers If every man for whom they had done a kindly deed would cast one blossom on their 
graves. 
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During my term of office, which, owing to the early convention last year, has exceeded 
in length the terms of former presidents, I have received the most splendid loyalty from all 
members and my fellow officers. I am under specinl obligations to the secretary for his uni- 
form courtesy and splendid work for the association. No association ever had a better, or 
more capable or devoted secretary. His efforts are untiring and must arise, not alone from 
loyalty, but also from his love of his labors. 

To the members of the association 1 beg leave to return my thanks for manifold cour- 
tesies and to express the wish and belief that you will grow and expand, and year after year 
fill more completely the great sphere to which you have been assigned in the multitudinous 
activities of the great world of business. 

We have had several interchanges of courtesies with neighboring State associations, and 
I feel that the year now closing is the most brilliant in the history of the Texas Bankers 1 
Association : but I hope it may be only a forerunner of greater power, glory and usefulness. 

With this report, we will now take up the business of the convention. 

J. W. Bu ler. Cashier of the Farmers and Merchants’ Bank, of Clifton, read his 
report as secretary. He said, in part : 

“The Texas Bank Money Order system continues to be popular. It is found a valuable 
advantage by a majority of our members. As a means of creating new revenue for each 
member its success 1 b measured only by the publicity and effort given it. At some towns the 
express companies have discontinued the sale of their orders because the banks have re- 
claimed the business. There have been no reports to the secretary of the violation of the 
resolution that ail members cash exchange without charge when bearing the mark of the 
association and not exceeding $200. 

The success of the Texas Bank Money Order system has been heralded to other associa- 
tions who have adopted similar methods. The Minnesota Bankers 1 Association introduced 
the system this year. I am informed that Kansas and California have systems, while Mis- 
souri. Nebraska, New York, Washington and Indian Territory will consider the adoption of 
the idea at their conventions this year. 

Some of the States are ready to enter into reciprocal relations with this association, 
pledging their member to cash your orders without discount for a like assurance from this 
association. I would like to see a resolution adopted here providing for such arrangements. 
It will give our members an advantage when offering their exchange for sale to be sent to 
otbersections of the country. The Bank Money Order continues to be a valuable adjunct in 
maintaining our high membership and a potent factor in inducing new members. 

My account with the treasurer shows a balance in his hands to the credit of the associa- 
tion of $1,488.79. 1 append to my report an itemized extract from the ledger. 

Some of my worthy predecessors whose splendid service has lieen an example to me, said 
at Galveston that our membership had reached the crest of the wave and we must go down 
like the tide. But not so. They will be glad with me when I tell you that it Is again my 
pleasure to report a substantial increase. We had at our last convention 806 members. Sev- 
enteen names have been struck from the roll, but we have added ninety one new members. 
(My ambition was to make it 100.) Our membership is now close to the splendid number of 470. 

And as I dose, two controlling thoughts are in my mind. One of them is somewhat like 
that of Bunyan^ Pilgrim when be entered the Land of Beulah after the many hardships of 
his toilsome journey, and, finding the “ air was very sweet and pleasant, solaced himself there 
for a sea' on.” Although we have by no means reached the Land of Best, but are still in the 
Good Land of Labor, yet we can measurably appropriate the Pilgrim’s joyful words; for we 
have climbed some of the bills of difficulty, and from their tops can give thanks for the suc- 
cess attained and draw encouragement from the prospect before us. We have almost reached 
the 500 membership mark. It was bard pulling but It is done. And with the annual income 
this means that this association must become a power against bank criminality, while also exer- 
cising a puissant protection about its members when laws or adverse court decisions threaten 
the commerce: and also, silently exerting a masterful Influence by the personality of our 
numbers towards good legislation. 

Have you not been thrilled by that high compliment spoken by Judge Sherman, of DU- 
nois, who said : “ The Influence of the bankers 1 association is for good ; Its methods are open; 
its work done in broad daylight; it has established a higher and clearer standard upon which 
to approach the Legislature than any body coming before the lawmakers as an organized 
body of men. 11 

My other thought is akin to an expression of one of the largest- visioned men In all human 
history— George Washington— who has written these words : 

“ We ought not to look back unless it is to derive useful lessons from the past errors and 
for the purpose of profiting by dear-bought experience. 11 
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Happily, oar errors are few. We have gained experience in combatting the swindler In 
Texas. We have learned the best ways and are gradually evolving a perfect system. The 
little paper was not an error but simply proves Impractical. We have grown until we now 
stand the third largest bankers 1 association in the United States. Only 100 banks In Texas 
remain without the pales of our protection. Let us hope the next convention day will find 



us one solid M 000 band! 11 

Membership Statement . 

Membership at last convention 800 

Banks out of business 4 

Drafts returned unpaid 18 17 

870 

New members added to the enrollment during the year 91 

Membership now 470 



Judge A. P. Wooldridge, President of the City National Bank, Austin, spoke on 
the 14 Aldrich Bill/* He carefully explained the provisions of the bill, which he 
favored in the main as being calculated to remedy existing defects in the independ- 
ent Treasury system. 

An interesting feature of the convention was a symposium on 44 The Money 
Supply of the United States— Is It Sufficient for Our Commerce, and Suggestions as 
to a Practical Plan to Increase Its Elasticity/* Letters were contributed by Lyman 
J. Gage, former Secretary of the Treasury, by ex -Comptroller Charles G. Dawes, 
Hon. Charles N. Fowler, chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House of Representatives, and by James B. Forgan, President First National Bank, 
Chicago. These letters are published in full below. 

IS THE MONEY SUPPLY SUFFICIENT? 

Lyman J. Gage, Former Secretary op the Treasury. 

In endeavoring to respond to your request for a letter which shall treat the question you 
raise, “ Is the money supply of the United States sufficient? 11 I am handicapped by the con- 
dition that such a letter shall be a short one. I will be as brief as possible. 

The question cannot be intelligently considered without a mutual understanding of the 
words and terms we use. Thus the word “ money 11 lies at the root of the question. At the 
moment I limit the meaning of the word to something in use which shall possess these several 
qualifications— namely, it shall be a medium of exchange. It shall be In itself the acceptable 
measurer of values of other things. It shall be the reoogniaed standard of payment. It shall 
in iiself be so desired among men that it will be gladly kept as a form of wealth, and may thus 
be regarded as a storehouse of value. 

Whatever In the pa-t may have possessed these qualities and served the uses indicated 
was in an economic sense money, whether it consisted of shells, beaver skins, slaves, cattle, 
iron, copper, silver or gold. It is also true that in this country, at this time, all forms of 
money, real money, have b come obsolete, with the single exception gold. It must, however, 
be recognised that there are other things possessing some of the qualities of money and per- 
forming some of the functions of real money. These things, which in a popular sense are 
called money, do not carry in themselves all the qualities, nor perform all the functions of 
real money, and they must for oorrect thinking be differentiated from It. 1 bus the United 
States legal-tender note. It is indeed a current medium of exchange and may be paid to a 
creditor In discharge of a claim payable in dollars, but it carries in itself no value whatever 
beyond that of the paper on which it is printed. The entire value is a related one. It is a 
promise to pay value, which may or may not be realized. It is an artificial contrivance, not 
a natural thing. The same may be said of the National bank note or any other note, by 
whomsoever or howsoever issued. Silver coins and silver certificates must be regarded in 
substantially the same light. Silver does indeed carry value in itself; exchangeable value, 
but, as you well know, its power as a medium of exchange Is the more largely derived from 
the credit of the United States, which Is pledged to maintain the white coins on a parity with 
gold. It must be admitted, also, that a bat I have tried to identify and classify by itself as 
real money and those other forms to which 1 have referred (greenbacks, silver certificates, 
silver dollars and National bank notes) all in a sort of confused way constitute what in popu- 
lar language Is known as our “ money supply. 11 
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A dear understanding, however, requires that we differentiate, and in replying to the 
question, “ Is our money supply sufficient ? " I will first limit the word money to real money 
—that is to say "gold "—and afterward consider the question with the meaning of the word 
broadened enough to cover the various forms of so-called money now in use. At this point I 
must declare that in my opinion a definite answer yes or no cannot be reached. We can only 
reach a general estimate of the fact. 

In order to reach that desirable end we must primarily Inquire as to the uses which money 
—gold— serves, and then determine if we can whether our known supply, with its probable 
annual increase, is adequate for such uses. 

First, then, we know that while gold possesses the qualifications of a medium of exchange, 
it is practically out of use for such purposes, and the demand for it in that direction need not 
be considered here. This is so because, with a minimum of exceptions, the people prefer 
some other kind of an exohange medium. 

Second. Oold, a proper supply of it, is Indispensably necessary for the settlement of bal- 
ances in our international trade, and our supply should therefore be large enough to permit 
the deportation of what may be required in such settlements without causing serious alarm 
as to the impairment of our remaining stock. With the very large supply of gold in the 
United States at this time, which may be safely estimated at a thousand millions, no argu- 
ment can be made against a sufficiency in that direction. 

Third. Gold, as we have seen, embodies in itself all the qualities of money— real money. 
Among those qualities is that of a natural measurer of the values of other things. But don't 
miss this. In our modern business methods and in our domestic affairs it performs its func- 
tion in this regard at second hand. It does not operate directly, it operates through tokens, 
or to epitomize in a single phrase, through credit tokens. For it ts manifest to ail of us that 
the enormous value of things annually produoed, exchanged and re -exchanged, are not 
•directly exchanged by the dollar expressed on gold coin, but almost entirely by the dollar 
mark expressed in some form of credit undertaking. This is true whether the credit be wit- 
nessed by the books of the merchant, by the deposit ledgers of banks, by promissory notes, 
bills of exchange, certificates of deposit. National bank notes, silver certificates or even 
greenbacks themselves. 

We will therefore do well to fix our minds in particular to the relation of money— gold— 
to credit in its manifold forms. If the dollar mark expressed on credit, or the Instruments 
of credit, is the efficient agency in all our domestic commerce, the dollar mark on gold Is the 
measurer or determiner of the value of the dollar mark on credit. It is by virtue of this 
relationship, and by the ability to test the vital quality of the relationship, that the credit 
intermediary gets its power. So we might, with somo freedom in the use of words, declare, 
credit dollars value all things exchanged ; gold dollars value and put the test to credit dollars. 

Now, if to this point the matter has been fairly stated, it is evident that the most import- 
ant fu notion— gold— has to perform in our domestic affairs is to keep sweet and solvable into 
actual value the diversified forms of credit in use. 

It Is in the proportion of gold reserve in sight to the total credit undertakings that we 
feel confidence or finally take alarm, and It really is a just and proper relation between the 
two t hat gives stability to our affairs. What Is that proper ratio ? The total of money to the 
total of credit? In asking this question we have only pushed the difficulty along a little. 
This is so because the answer is, and must be, variable according to time and circumstance. 
A ratio which at a time of budding prosperity of reawakening enterprise and full confidence 
in the future would be abundant, even superfluous, would, or might prove to be. in an 
unfolding period of depression, of doubt, distrust and business failures, dangerously small. 
There is also, no doubt, a tendency in prosperous periods to create and utilize credit to a 
degree disproportionate to the money supply— 4. e., the cash reserves. Confidence, using the 
printing press, can create instruments of credit much faster than gold can be supplied from 
the mines. The supply of gold can increase only in a comparatively slow measure. The total 
of credit may be enlarged by leaps and bounds. There is a healthful equilibrium between the 
two, if we can find it, but It is by expanding or reducing credits that we can the more effect- 
ively aid in establishing that equilibrium. In considering the contention of whether or not 
there was gold enough in the world to do the business of the world, Bonamy Price truly said, 
“ Any is enough," for, given a certain quantity, be that quantity great or small, it will in the 
long run tend to relate or establish prices of things and wages of labor. It is more important 
that the relation of prices between things and between labor and things be just and fair than 
that they should all be what is called high or low. Multiplying the price of all things and 
labor service by ten would not make any one richer. Dividing prices by ten would not make 
any one poorer, since, once established, the power of things to exchange for other things, or 
the power of labor to acquire things, would not therefore be relatively changed. It is true 
that a sudden change in prices, either in one direction or the other, would create incidental 
hardship, because the change in prices could not in the nature of things be uniform nor sim- 
ultaneous, and time contracts would be radically affected, either acquiring ’an increased 
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power to which they were not equitably entitled or, on the other hand, diminished in power 
In an inequitable degree. 

Were I to put ii a single paragraph what I would consider the ideal thing on this ques- 
tion of mo ey— gold— it might be stated after this manner: 

A given quantity of gold in the world's use; to which the floating volume of credit and 
the price of commodities had. through the natural laws, operating over a long period of time, 
become normally related. To this stock of gold gradual, not sudden, accretion is to be desired, 
sufficient to bear the increasing strain of an increasing volume of things, an inovease large 
enough, supplemented by economies in its use. to keep prices, so far as affected by money 
merely, on a general and continuous level. If this be accepted as a fair economic principle, 
then I think we will have to answer the question, so far as it relates to gold, to wit : ** Is the 
money supply sufficient? ” In the affirmative, and thereupon oonolude if there be now or 
hereafter an excessive strain on the supply that our inquiry ought to be directed in another 
direction, say this direction : Is not our credit system unduly expanded ? Are not prices 
abnormally high? At least it must be manifest to us all that the volume of credits may 
expand and the price of commodities advance much more rapidly than the world's stock of 
gold can be augmented. General confidence in the future, a speculative spirit, are sufficient 
to expand the one, while hard contact with stubborn nature by laborious toil is necessary to 
Increase the gold supply. 

I now turn to the question, “ Is the money supply adequate ? ” giving the word “ money ” 
the broad popular meaning which it was perhaps Intended the word should carry when the 
question was propounded. 

In the popular sense we must comprehend by the word money whatever is utilised in our 
domestic affairs as a current medium of exchange, passing from hand to band in payment for 
goods or wages. Or, concentrated Into a single word, we may call It the “currency.” Permit 
me to paraphrase the question into this form : Is the supply of currency sufficient in amount 
and well adapted to our domestic needs ? 

I answer the question by expressing the very grave doubt whether It be adequate in 
volume, and a clear conviction that It is not economical in character. The reasons which 
lead to this opinion I will submit as briefly as possible. 

There is now extant, constituting the circulation, gold, silver, greenbacks and National 
bank note 3 , some $2,401,000,000. Two of these, gold and greenbacks, form but a very small 
part of the actual circulation. They are locked up and securely held in bank vaults as a 
reserve guard to deposit liabilities Now when such reserve holdings are below the legal 
requirements and exigencies require an Increased medium of exchange for use in the coun- 
try, these reserves are invaded and the stability of the deposit liability is adversely affected, 
with the consequence that fear and distrust creep Into general flnatioes, banks stop loaning 
or impose high rates of interest, to the deep prejudice of trade, oommerce and Investment. 
This truth receives demonstration year after year at each recurring harvest season, when 
the requirement for a circulating medium to pay for the harvesting of cotton and the 
cereals draws from the centers (in default of any other possible supply) some portion of the 
legal reserves held for the protection ol deposits. As we all know, the volume of silver and 
silver certificates has reached the limit, while the only remaining form of circulation— to wit. 
National bank notes, depends as to quantity not upon the needs of the country, but rather, 
and almost entirely, upon the price of Government bonds. The provision for supply ought 
to have reference to recurring needs, responding in volume when occasions for use of cur- 
rency are the greatest and retiring naturally as the requirements grow less exacting. 

Our present system utterly falls in this result and must continually fail until modified 
and Improved. In fact, the tendency is ti render the situation worse Instead of better. 
There Is no denying that the population is increasing, that the annual production of corn- 
mod it es is enlarging, that the total exchanges are ascending In a corresponding degree. 
Nevertheless, the circulation tends to diminish, and it has only been by an ingenious artificial 
stimulus, applied by the Secretary of the Treasury, that our present inadequate supply has 
been preserved. 

It is true that in much the larger degree things are exchanged not with the circulating 
medium known as the currency, but by other devices which have been brought into being 
as society has advanced in wealth and intelligence. These devices have been developed 
through banking and consist of bank ledgers, checks and drafts and bills of exchange. These 
instruments and devices do more than eighty per cent, of tne work of the exchanges, but they 
are entiiely ineffective as applied to the remaining twenty per cent. Let us inquire how 
the larger work is accomplished, to see if, with some modification in the devices so success- 
fully and economically used in the larger part, the remaining smaller part cannot be equally 
well served. There Is, I know, an idea generally prevalent that bank deposits are created by 
the deposit of Idle moneys belonging to the public, and that such moneys so deposited are in 
part loaned out by the banks, and thus the community is served and the banker's business 
made profitable. There is truth in the statement, but it fails to cover the facts. 
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You all know that the customer of the bank gets a credit on the banker's book just the 
same, whether he puts in cash or his own note to evidence a loan obtained by him, or, it may 
be, he deposits checks of divers and sundry persons, drawn against loans previously obtained 
by them. All credits on the bank's books, however, are classified under the one head of deposits, 
and deposits can be swelled as much by the credit for a $10,000 note as for a credit of alike 
sum in cash. This is plain enough, but we need to look somewhat closer. What is it in 
essence that is accomplished through a loan from the bank ? The borrower gives his obliga- 
tion to the bank. The bank in return gi ves its obligation in the form of a credit on its books 
to the borrower. The deposits are incidentally swelled, as we have Just seen, and the bor- 
rower has aoqulred the right to draw on the bank for money. But please note this : It is 
not money that the borrower chiefly desires. What the borrower does desire is the ability to 
pay for goods, and he is able to do this as effectively by bis checks as he could with money. 
He therefore gives his check to another and thus transfers to that other, by so much, the 
right to draw money which he himself previously enjoyed. But his successor in the right no 
more desires the money than be did. His needs in all directions are fully met by assigning to 
a third party the right he thus acquired, so that it requires but little thought to perceive 
that by the operations thus described, many times multiplied, there is built up on the banker's 
books as a whole a system of credits which are transferred again and again and again from 
one member of the community to the other ; and these bank credits, through the operation 
of transfers as just described, become an effective medium of exchange In all the larger 
affairs of life. They really constitute a large credit currency, as really so as if the banker's 
obligations were expressed in bank currency of suitable denomination. Between bank 
credits so transferred and bank notes which may circulate as money from hand to hand there 
is no difference in principle whatsoever. The difference in fact or practice may be compared 
to the difference between coupon bonds and registered bonds; no essential difference, except 
that coupon bonds are payable to bearer, are good in the hands of the holder, and readily 
pass from hand to hand, while registered bonds have to be transferred by an act in writing 
by each successive registered holder. So without any violence we may think or speak of 
bank loans, bank credits, checks and drafts as a system of registered currency. 

Now, the importance of banking as an agency by which credit is utilised in the exchange 
of commodities is but very feebly comprehended. The three great forces or agencies which 
make for our material welfare, if named in their proper order, are: Production, transpor- 
tation and exchange of commodities. By the system of credit, made operative through 
banking, the three are each of them energized, while the last two, transportation of goods 
and the exchange of commodities, are practically dependent upon it. 

I have said that perhaps eighty per cent, of the trade exchanges are effected through the 
operation of bank ledgers, checks and drafts. 

Let us now forecast what would take place if, instead of the present freedom in the crea- 
tion of what I have called the registered currenoy, restrictions were imposed similar to that 
which now surround the Issue of bank credits in the form of “bearer ** currenoy. in such 
an event the banker, before making a credit on his books whloh should give his dealer the 
“right to draw money,'' would be obliged to invest absolute capital in some form 
of security to an amount some ten or fifteen per cent, in excess of the right he proposed to 
confer upon his dealer, and deposit such securities with a third party as a guaranty that he 
would perform his side of the contract. 1 need not describe the effect of such a forced 
arrangement. It would be equivalent to substituting actual capital to do the-enormous work 
now done by the banker's credits. It oould not be accomplished, but if it were possible the 
cost of doing it cannot be estimated, since capital is costly, while credit is in itself of no 
cost. And yet, it is precisely this sort of thing which has been brought about, as to what 
I have estimated as twenty per cent, of our commercial affairs. For, taking the country 
over, it is probable that to the extent of about twenty per cent, the machinery of banking 
ledgers, checks and drafts cannot be used. The transactions are too small and are too 
remote from banking facilities. A medium of exchange or payment is required for wages, 
for use in the cotton fields, the logging camps, the mines, the corn and wheat fields, the 
many small uses of demeetlo life, and what we need here is not a registered currency, which 
can be transferred only by an act of writing, but a “ bearer ” currency, which passes by Itself 
without question and without formalily. “ Well,'' some will answer, “ we have that now." 
Yes, we have it after a fashion, costly as capital and entirely irresponsive to public needs. 
We have the gold coin, which does not circulate, but fills a higher use, as we have shown, in 
guarding bank liabilities and protecting foreign trade balances. We have the greenbacks, 
which have been artificially qualified to serve as bank reserves, but are an anomaly in 
finance and false to any true theory of money. At any rate, they are fixed in a volume that 
cannot be expanded. We have silver and silver certificates fixed in volume substantially, 
and lastly we have National bank notes. No ! we do not have them in any quantity, prop T 
erly related to the work the “currency " is required to perform. This is 90 because of the 
law which requires a pledge of security in the hands of a trustee as a condition precedent to 
8 
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their issue, and because that, according to the price of United States bonds on Wall street, 
their issue may bring in a loss instead of a gain to the issuing bank. Thus we oome at last to 
the fact that the sole intermediary, which may be denominated “ bearer currency,” that has 
any innate natural capacity to expand in volume as needs for its uses arise is garrotted by 
suffocating conditions. If this is so, you will agree in the opinion I express that our money 
supply is probably insufficient, and if that be not now the fact it is certain to become the 
fact as population and production increase. Some modifications in our present methods as 
to currency are imperatively necessary. In what I have called the registered currency we 
need not be greatly concerned. It will expand and contract in ponformity with natural and 
reasonable requirements. It is to the bearer currency that our attention must be turned. I 
venture to suggest that a modification in our laws which will permit the banker to give out 
hts notes as an evidence that the holder thereof has the right to draw money from him will 
bring those who require the use of such a form of bank obligation onto a parity of oppor- 
tunity and advantage with those who can utilise through checks and drafts the obligation of 
the banker, expressed by a mere credit on his books. 

Do I hear some one exclaim, “ Why, you are arguing for credit or asset currency ? " If 
that be charged I freely admit it to be true. I am well aware that deep prejudice exists 
against either “ asset ” or “ credit ” currency, but an honorable history of such a currency for 
a generation in New England, in Louisiana, in Iowa and other States, with a history of sev- 
eral generations making economical and safe use of it in France, Germany, Scotland, Canada 
and other countries, fully Justifies the belief that, with some reasonable and just guards 
around it, we can gain the advantage of an adequate currency without any risk of disaster or 
the loss of a single dollar to the humblest member of the community. 

This letter is too much extended already, and I forbear to press the argument, but will 
conclude with stating the following propositions concerning a properly constituted credit 
currency, which I feel certain can be successfully supported in a fair field of open discussion : 

First. Such a currency is required in the interest of tho whole oountry. 

Second. The protection of the noteholder against depreciation or loss may be made en- 
tirely adequate. 

Third. There need be no dangerous credit expansion through bank-note issues, if reason- 
able limitation be imposed as to volume and a proper system of central redemption provided. 

Fourth. Such a currency would go far toward arresting the annually recurring anxiety 
occasioned by the impairment of bank reserves, called into temporary use as they are to serve 
as a medium of circulation in the movements of crop harvesting. 

Fifth. It would tend to steady the rates or interest in the central cities and prevent the 
violent and costly perturbations between “ money as a drug ” and “ money impossible to bor- 
row,” and thus save to individual investors the great losses now so frequently experienced 
by reason of fluctuations in the money market. 

Sixth. It would be in the interest especially of the agricultural classes, affording them as 
it would an adequate supply of a safe circulating medium of exchange and payment, on terms 
more favorable than they can otherwise enjoy. 

Respectfully yours, Ltman J. Gage. 

To J. E. McAshan, President Texas Bankers' Association. 



Letter from James B. Forgan, President First National Bank, Chicago. 

J. K. McAshan * Esq ., President , Texas Bankers ’ Association, Houston, Texas. 

Dear Sib— The money supply of the United States. Is it sufficient for our commerce ? 
And suggestions as to a practical plan to increase its elasticity. 

If after reading this letter in answer to yours of March 20, asking my views on the above 
question, you deem it worthy of being read before the annual convention of your association^ 
you have my consent to do so. 

From an experience of twenty years my answer to the question propounded is that the 
supply of money periodically oscillates between over-abundance and inadequacy, in accord- 
ance with the demand for it, which varies with the seasons. The supply being arbitrarily 
fixed in quantity bears no relation to the varying demands of commerce, and there is not even 
an attempt in our monetary system to adjust the supply to the demand. 

In the long run commerce suffers more from the periods of over-abundance than from 
those of scarcity. The origin of each recurring period of tight money can be traced to pre- 
ceding periods of easy money. Whenever money becomes so over-abundant that bankers, in 
order to keep it earning something, have to force it out at abnormally low rates of interest, 
the foundations are laid for a period of stringency in the not far distant future; for then specu- 
lation Is encouraged, prices are inflated and all sorts of securities are floated until the money 
market is glutted with them. Our monetary system is not the sole cause of these alternating 
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fluctuations, but it lends itself to them and is auxiliary to other causes. Our National banking 
system and the Government Treasury system also aid and abet them, and the three together 
are responsible for them. If these three systems, closely allied, were all adapted and adjusted 
to the needs of oommerce, as they should be, their relation to commerce would be to develop 
it on a sound basis by establishing steady markets. Their influence would be to prevent 
rather than to cause such oscillations as now take place between easy and tight money, spec- 
ulation and stagnation, inflation and depression. At present, however, my remarks are to be 
confined to the monetary system. 

For some years it has been apparent, both from statistics and from financial conditions, 
that the circulating medium of the oountry has not increased in proportionate ratio to the 
expansion of bank capital and deposits, the development of commerce and the increase of 
population. Notwithstanding the efforts of the Secretary of the Treasury to keep the differ- 
ent kinds of Government money circulating and to encourage National banks to increase 
their circulation, it is evident that the supply has become Inadequate to the requirements of 
oommerce during the season when the maximum amount of it is wanted. 

To add to the money now in circulation more of the same kind, until the supply shall 
equal the maximum requirements of commerce, without providing means for its contraction 
when these requirements are at their minimum, would only perpetuate the evils of our pres- 
ent system. What we require is a more elastic currency. 

Before making any suggestions as to how its elasticity may be Increased, pardon me if 1 
go into an elementary discussion of the real meaning of elasticity. I have gathered from the 
discussion of the subject that in some quarters an erroneous idea of the meaning of elasticity 
exists. The popularly accepted meaning of the word seems to be expansion. This is precisely 
the reverse of its real meaning. Elasticity in the currency as in anything else means con- 
traction. To Illustrate : If I take a piece of soft gum in my hands and pull it out it will 
expand to the limit of its capacity and when released will remain expanded. Gum is not 
elastic. If, however, I take a rubber band in a similar way and expand it, when I let go, it 
will contract. It is elastic. Elasticity is that quality in a substance which enables it to con- 
tract when outside pressure on it has been removed. This is precisely what elasticity in 
the currency is. It is the contraction in the amount of it which takes place when the 
demands of commerce for it decrease. These demands Increase and diminish, are strong and 
weak, in accordance with the natural and seasonable fluctuations of business. The lack of 
•elasticity in our currency is that when once issued it remains expanded like the gum and 
does not of its own accord contract like the rubber band. The amount of it in existence is 
no less when the demands of commerce are at their lowest than it is when they are at their 
highest, and vice versa. I know of only one way by which this elasticity, this ability to con- 
tract, can be given to it; that is by the dally withdrawal through the actual redemption and 
practical cancellation of all bank notes which are not kept in circulation by the require- 
ments of commerce. When the Bank of England redeemes it notes, it cancels, destroys and 
does not reissue them. Other banks issuing credit currency, such as the Scotch and Cana- 
dian banks, when they redeem their notes, cancel them so far as their existence as any part 
of the money of the coutry is concerned, but do not destroy them. They are written off 
their books and are laid aside for the purpose of being reissued when opportunity occurs. 
They are, however, so far as their connection with the circulating medium of the country is 
concerned, as utterly out of existence as if they did not exist at all, and remain so until they 
are again Issued, Under our system the currency which eaoh bank receives from the Comp- 
troller immediately becomes a part of the fixed circulating medium of the oountry, and 
•counts as so much money. The banks that nominally issue it have a right to so oount it for 
they paid out actual money for it when they bought the Government bonds to secure it ; 
hence our National bank notes, instead of being dealt with as mere promises topay money, 
are kept afloat in the channels of commerce, and are handled by the banks the same as gold 
or Government notes, and no active redemption of them is deemed necessary. The result is 
that when the maximum demand for currency occurs, so much of it is required that the 
banks with difficulty maintain their legal reserves ; but when the demand is at its minimum, 
the currency accumulates In their vaults and they resort to forced loans, inflated credits, 
cheap rates and other artificial methods, to keep it employed land earning something. 

Our present specially secured bank currency has no elasticity and can have none. When 
bank currency is not so secured it floats in the channels of commerce on exactly the same 
basis as checks, bank drafts and other similar obligations and is daily presented along with 
these through the clearing-houses for redemption. Banks are not likely to pile up in their 
vaults the non-interest bearing unsecured notes of their competitors any more than they will 
hold over their checks or demand obligations of similar kinds. The competition among the 
banks to put out their own notes is the prime factor in effecting the daily redemption which 
alone affords elasticity in the currency. The effect of such daily redemption is to keep the 
volume of the currency in circulation in exact proportion to the demands of commerce 
because such of it as is not required, instead of accumulating in the banks and continuing to 
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count as money, is redeemed and to ail intents and purposes canceled. Whatever amount of 
its own notes each bank has on hand unissued counts for nothing, as they only become a part 
of the money of the country when they have been paid out. During the season when the 
requirements of commerce are light, each bank will have on band a supply of its own clrcula- 
ing notes, counting for nothing as stated, but in reality an additional reserve strength against 
the demands of the next active season. The system practically gives to the banks the right 
to create and furnish circulation just when it is wanted, and promptly retires it as soon as it 
is no longer wanted. 

If I have correctly diagnosed the trouble with our money supply, it follows that we need 
relief. Where shall we look for it ? There can be no doubt that the addition of an elastic 
currency to our present inelastic supply would afford relief, and in a large measure correct 
existing evils. Any legislation on the subject must be of an experimental nature and should 
therefore be guarded by a law carefully thought out in every detail. To establish a system 
under which five or six thousand banks, scattered all over this vast country, will issue their 
individual circulating notes and have them circulate everywhere at par is no small undertak- 
ing. The students of finance may supply the principles; but practical bankers must work 
out the details. The law should be as nearly perfect, both in principle and detail, as possible, 
for on the practical working of the details will depend the effectiveness of the system. It 
will not do for the students of finance to brush aside practical suggestions as they too fre- 
quently do, with the remark ; “ Oh 1 that is a mere matter of detail/ 1 It will be found that 
the ultimate success of the system will depend upon its details being properly worked out 
and embodied in the law before any currency is issued under it. I believe that the privilege 
of issuing a limited amount of asset currency may be safely granted to National banks under 
proper regulations. 

DETAILS OF A PRACTICAL CURRENCY PLAN. 

Mr. Fowler's bill now before Congress is based on correct principles, -but is deficient in its 
details. What it needs Is to have a committee of bankers elaborate out of it the details of a 
practical plan. Without assuming to take the position of such a committee, 1 will now sug- 
gest a few of what appear to me to be improvements in the details of the Fowler bill. The 
bill is not intended to Interfere with the present circulation of the National banks. It pro- 
poses, however, to permit them to take out and issue assets currency to an amount not 
exceeding twenty-five per cent, of their paid-up capital, without providing for their keeping 
out their secured circulation in its present volume. It seems to me the effect of this would 
be that the new bank currency being more profitable would soon displace the old. Many 
National banks have already drawn their circulation down to the minimum required by law, 
seeing more profit in selling the bonds at the premium they have commanded than in contin- 
uing circulation against them. A provision in the bill requiring that every bank taking out 
assets currency must keep out an equal amount of currency secured by Government bonds 
would not only prevent the withdrawal of the old for the purpose of substituting the new, 
but in all probability would increase the volume of the secured circulation. 

The bill proposes to divide the country into three redemption districts, with New York, 
Chicago and San Francisco as respectively the redemption centers of each district. Section 9 
of the bill requires each bank “ to redeem its notes on demand in gold coin over its own 
counter, and if it is located outside the redemption cities it must select a National bank in a 
redemption city which shall redeem its notes in gold coin." The notes when issued are to be 
“ received upon deposit, and for all purposes of debt and liability, by every National bank at 
par and without any charge of whatsoever kind.” The object is to have all the notes of all 
the banks circulate everywhere in the country at par. An arbitrary law compelling every 
National bank to receive the bills of all other banks at par would, of course, accomplish the 
end in view, but at the expense of justice and equity, for it would arbitrarily submit each 
bank to the trouble and expense of forwarding to the point of redemption the billsof all the 
other banks, which it is evident would, in many cases, prove a severe tax. 

The natural and equitable way to have the notes circulate everywhere in the country at 
par, is to compel each bank of issue to furnish such ample and easily available facilities for 
the redemption of its notes that they can never get so far away from one of its redemption 
agents as to cause them to fall below par in consequence of the expense and delay in getting 
them redeemed. In Canada until 1890 the notes of the banks in each province were at a dis- 
count in all the other provinces, except where the bank of issue established a branch at 
which it redeemed Its notes in the other provinces. This was overcome by a law compelling 
each bank of issue to arrange for the redemption of its notes in the redemption city of each 
province. There are seven provinces and therefore seven redemption cities, at which all the 
notes of all the banks are redeemed ; hence, they all float at par and are all on an equal 
footing wherever they may happen to circulate. This is correct in principle and works 
equitably. Every bank issuing notes which the law compels all other banks in the country 
(wherever located) to receive at par should be be required, at its own expense, to establish 
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such facilities for the prompt and easy redemption of its notes as would enable all the other 
banks to get them redeemed with the minimum of expense and delay, and the law should pro- 
vide in detail the necessary machinery for such redemption facilities. There would be no 
practical difficulty in effecting such an arrangement. We should have at least five districts 
and five redemption cities instead of three. St. Louis and New Orleans should be added to 
the three already mentioned in the bill. Banks outside of redemption cities could easily 
arrange to have their principal reserve agent in the redemption city of their district 
appointed as their primary redemption agent and through it have secondary redemption 
agents appointed in each of the other four. In this way the notes of the banks in each dis- 
trict being redeemable in the redemption city of each of the other districts, would circulate 
on an equal basis with the notes of the banks of those districts, and would therefore pass 
current at par without any arbitrary legal requirement that they should do so. 

Under Section 11 of Mr. Fowler's bill the banks in each district are prohibited from pay- 
ing out the notes they may receive of the banks In other districts, but are compelled to 
return them to the district to which they belong for redemption. This principle is taken 
from the old Massachusetts law when assets currency was so successfully circulated in that 
State, but it does not seem to me that it would suit existing conditions. It would, I think, 
defeat one of the principal benefits to be derived from the proposed plan. The largest banks 
in the country, especially those in New York, would derive little benefit from the system if 
their circulation were confined to their own district. They would have the right to issue 
much more than the requirements of their district would call for. At the same time the 
banks in the South, with their demands for handling the cotton crop and in the Northwest, 
with their demands for harvesting and shipping the grain, could, it seems to me, utilize to 
great advantage the surplus currency of the New York banks. 

During the spring and summer the deposits of country bankB with their correspondents 
in reserve cities accumulate and during the active season in the fall are withdrawn. It 
would be a great relief to the banks in reserve cities, with their large capitalization and cor- 
respondingly large ability to furnish circulation, to Bhip out their circulating notes to be 
used by the banks in need of them In other districts. Take a transaction as an illustration : 
suppose a bank in Minneapolis accumulates during the summer a balance in New York of a 
million dollars, which in the fall it has occasion to reduce by the actual shipment of cur- 
rency to $500,000. It would be a great convenience to the New York bank having to ship 
that currency, if instead of shipping, as it now does, actual money, or wbat counts for actual 
money, reducing its cash on hand, it could ship its own notes. • It would thus simply transfer 
$600,000 of its liability on deposits to $600,000 liability on its circulating notes, without reduc- 
ing Its cash on hand, calling in Its loans, or otherwise contributing to the usual fall squeeze 
in the money market. After the notes shipped by the New York bank to Minneapolis had 
accomplished their purpose, having circulated probably through the Red River Valley dis- 
trict during the fall, they would return in due and natural course to the New York bank for 
redemption, probably by re-shipment from the Minneapolis bank for its credit, which would 
re-establish the deposit liability and concurrently cancel the liability on circulation. The 
velief that thus might be afforded to the New York banks as well as to the banks in the other 
eentral reserve cities would not be available if the banks in other districts were prohibited 
from paying out anything but the notes of the banks in their own district. Section 11 of Mr. 
Fowler’s bill should therefore, in my opinion, be left out entirely. 

There are other suggestions which could be made, such as further facilitating the prompt 
and active daily redemption of the proposed currency by making the expense of shipping 
the bills from one district to another for the purpose of redemption a direct charge against 
the general expense of the system, to be paid out of the general tax paid by the banks. This 
would go a long way towards facilitating and accomplishing the actual daily redemption 
which, iu accordance with my argument, affords the currency its elasticity. But I have 
already trespassed on your time with the length of my letter and will close with thanking 
you for the opportunity of expressing my views on the subject. Yours truly. 

Jambs B. Foroan. 



Letter of Hon. Charles G. Dawes, ex-Comptroller of the Currency. 

While we have in our present check and draft currency the most elastic circulating me- 
dium in the world, there yet seems to be a need of legislation providing for some additional 
•elasticity in banking credits in the form of bank notes differing from our present bond-se- 
cured bank notes, which are inelastic. 

The need of additional elasticity is one felt in this country when there is widespread 
panic, which fortunately occurs but seldom, and when the movement of the crops demands 
that actual cash be sent West and South, which, owing to an expanded condition of banking 
credits in the money centers, is needed locally at the same time. 
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Now, if there is one proposition upon which the conservative toustaess men of this coun- 
try are agreed, it is this : that at this particular time, considering the expansion of credits 
which has taken place during the past few years, the country does not need, and would prob- 
ably be harmed by any permanent addition to a floating oredit currency. Asset currency is 
simply one form of banking oredit. If issued under laws providing for only a small tax re- 
striction, there will be a tendency on the part of the banks to float what they can of it for 
purposes of business profit in normal times. There is a limit to the extent to which the busi- 
ness community can absorb an asset bank currency. If the National banks of the United 
States could issue notes unsecured by Government bonds up to twenty-five per oent. of their 
capital, subject only to a small tax, the business community would absorb such an issue, and 
the banks would keep it out for the purpose of profit. There would be no elasticity to speak 
of in such an issue. If the legal authorization should be of a much larger per cent, of the 
capital than twenty-five p%r cent., so that the maximum amount authorized was outside of 
the amount which the community could absorb, there would be an element of elasticity sim- 
ilar to the much discussed elasticity of the Canadian bank-note issues. 

This would be an elasticity bearing an increasingly less proportion to the fixed amount 
of currency in circulation, which circulation would constantly tend to reach the maximum 
authorized by law. When the maximum was reached, the circulation would, as a whole, be- 
come Inelastic so far as any additional expansion is concerned, and iu times of emergency or 
panic would be a menace to business as threatening a contraction at a time when expansion 
would be desirable from the standpoint of general business. To illustrate, let us consider the 
statement of the Canadian banks made for the month ending March 81. Their deposit liabilities 
are abou 1 418 millions. Their authorized currency issues are about 78 millions, and the notes ac- 
tually in circulation are $58,288,484. Their cash reserves, including money due from banks, 
aggregate about $80,000,000 or only about seventeen per oent. of their deposit and note lia- 
bilities. Their possible increase in note issues is now about $15,000,000, and this represents 
lees than four per cent, of the amount of deposit liabilities. In other words, the possible ex- 
pansion in uncovered note issues in Canada, which will represent the measure of the relief 
which their kind of currency can afford in time of panic, is less than four per cent, of their 
present deposits. And this, too, in a time of commercial prosperity and business confidence, 
and with Canada bank credits in an already well expanded condition. Now, this is not the 
condition into which, as a matter of public policy, we should wish to put this country by any 
new bank currency law. 

In the limited statement desired of me I cannot discuss the question of the safety of an 
asset note system in the United States subject only to a nominal tax, further than to say that 
the plans so far presented have not been safe, in my judgment, and that any proposed system 
of asset currency to be issued by a non-centralized and widely-scattered system of independ- 
ent banks such as our own, presents problems materially differing from those involved in any 
existing system of asset notes in the world. 

The so-called Fowler bills have failed to receive general support for various reasons. As 
suggested by others, these bills have been fatally defective from a practical standpoint in 
their provision for methods of current redemption of notes. In my judgment they are also 
defective in other respects, and have been too complex and comprehensive to command the 
support of the majority of thinking business men. 

The practical forward step in currency reform at this time would seem to be the authori- 
zation of a limited Issue of uncovered notes to be subject to so heavy a tax and such provis- 
ions for redemption as not only to make them safe when issued, but to make them truly elas- 
tic. Such notes would add to our circulation during times of contraction in other kinds of 
credits, thus becoming a means of public relief, and would be driven out of circulation by 
the tax when such a period of credit contraction was over. We need not call these notes by 
the name of emergency circulation if the effect of that name Is feared. They would be issued 
in times not approaching a panic and during periods of public confidence if the tax should be 
made low enough to permit their periodical appearance in crop-moving times. By their legal 
authorization now the public would become accustomed to them, and would probably not be 
unduly disturbed at their appearance in times of panic. In the passage of any provision for 
elasticity in our currency the following principles should be kept firmly in mind : 

First. There should be no radical experiments made, and we should risk In no degree 
whatever the absolute safety and solidity of our present bank-note currency in order to se- 
cure additional fluidity. 

Second. If we can safely inject an element of elasticity into our bank currency we should 
see to it that we are not furnishing a currency which can be used as a basis of current business 
and speculation in times like the present, thus adding to the perils of panic instead of miti- 
gating them. 

Third. We cannot secure elasticity in any asset currency issued by the National banks of 
the United States to be so limited in the amount of its issue as to be undoubtedly safe, with* 
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out the imposition of a high restrictive tax of not less than four per cent, and probably five 
per cent., thus providing for its circulation only in times of the high Interest rates which 
accompany enforced contraction of banking and business credits in panics or crop-moving 
periods. 



Views of Hon. Chab. N. Fowler. 

Upon the topic “The money supply of the United States, is it sufficient for our commerce, 
and suggestions as to a practical plan for its elasticity,” I desire to submit these conclusions 
as milestones which must be passed before we can ever arrive at a condition at all suited to 
our business, and adequate to our commercial needs : 

First. We must have a standard of value, and it must be the standard of the civilized 
world; since we have extensive transactions with every country. 

Second. Our money must be coined of that standard ; since we must have enough of that 
standard coined into money, and that money so well distributed throughout the United 
States, as to readily prove, test and measure all credits, insure steadiness of values and so 
promote general and continued prosperity. 

Third. The currency of the country should not be confounded with this money, as you 
have evidently done in your use of the word. “ Money ” is the topic you have proposed for 
discussion. 

Fourth. Money may be used for currency, as well as to measure values ; but currency 
cannot be used for money in the sense in which money measures values. 

Fifth. I assume that what you intended to propose was an inquiry into the BUpply of cur- 
rency. 

8ixth. If we had a rightly constituted system in this country, the banks, taken as a whole, 
would buy as much of the standard of value in the form of coin as their business required, 
and they would create, not buy, as much currency as their business required. 

Seventh. That all of our silver coin is only currency is clear from the fact that values are 
not measured in silver. All bank notes, too, including those secured by Government bonds, 
are currency. While checks and drafts are just as much currency as either of these forms, 
differing only in characteristics. 

Eighth. About ninety per oent. of all business is transacted in this last form of currency, 
which is created from season to season, month to month, week to week, day to day, hour to 
hour, and minute to minute, just as business requires it. 

Ninth. Assuming that two per cent, of all our business is transacted in money, as distin- 
guished from all forms of currency, we are left to inquire how to create the currency with 
which to carry on the remaining ninety-eight per oent. of business. 

Tenth. It is my unqualified opinion that this currency should be created by the banks 
concurrently with the transaction of business, and that it should be a credit currency in- 
sured by a guarantee fund, say of five per cent., which, according to the experience of 
the National banks during the last forty years, would be sufficient to cover all the losses for 
six hundred and twenty-five years. U ntil this principle is adopted, we shall never have a cur- 
rency always equal and adequate to the demands of trade. 

Eleventh. The amount of bank currency secured by Government bonds will always rise 
and fall inversely with the profit and loss on the bonds, and will reflect business conditions 
only slightly, if at all, and then but indirectly. 

Twelfth. What is true of a currency based upon Government bonds would be still more 
true of a currency based upon municipal or railroad securities, which are now, and would 
still more then be, the foot-ball of bond speculators. 

Thirteenth. Again, a thorough investigation will disclose the fact that the ten billions of 
commercial assets of the banks of the country are a safer, better and more liquid security 
than such municipal or railroad bonds ; since these assets represent the consumable commo- 
dities of the country. 

What we want is more knowledge and less prejudice ; more science and less local tradi- 
tion ; more patriotism and wisdom and lees selfishness and shortsightedness. 

Judge O. E. Dunlap, of Waxahachie, read a valuable paper on “ Public Ware- 
houses and the Proper Safeguarding of Weighers’ Receipts.” H. M. Cate, Presi- 
dent First National Bank, Mineola, also spoke on the same subject. He pointed out 
the legislation needed for the adequate protection of banks lending on warehouse 
receipts. 

John P. Cooper, Cashier of the Citizens’ National Bank, McGregor, spoke on 
“ Bank Advertising.” Judicious advertising, he said, would materially increase the 
business of the banks. 
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These officers were elected for the ensuing year : President, A. V. Lane, Vice 
President National Exchange Bank, Dallas; first vice-president, W. H. Rivers, 
President Bank of Elgin, Elgin ; second vice president, L. White, Cashier Collier 
County National Bank, McKinney ; secretary, P. W. Butler, Cashier Fanners and 
Merchants' Bank, Clifton ; treasurer, Samuel Webb, President Albany National 
Bank, Albany ; assistant secretary, W. M. Windom, Cashier Farmers' and Mer- 
chants' National Bank, Farmersvllle. 

The next convention will be held at El Paso. 



MISSOURI BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 



The thirteenth annual convention of the Missouri Bankers' Association was held 
at St. Louis May 20 and 21. Over 600 members and visitors were in attendance at 
the convention. J. C. Van Blarcom. Vice-President of the National Bank of Com- 
merce, welcomed the delegates on behalf of the St. Louis Clearing-House Associa- 
tion, and incidentally gave some striking facts in relation to the growth of the 
State of Missouri. W. A. Rule, Cashier of the National Bank of Commerce, 
Kansas City, responded on behalf of the bankers. 

Charles O. Austin, formerly Cashier of the Mechanics’ National Bank, St. Louie, 
but now Vice-President of the National Bank of North America, Chicago, then 
delivered the following address as President of the Missouri Bankers' Association : 

Annual Address of President Charles O. Austin. 

The year 1900 was one of large crops, and as good prices prevailed for all farm products 
the agricultural interests of the nation have continued to enjoy that marvelous wave of pros- 
perity which began to sweep over the country about six years ago, and as yet shows no signs 
of ebbing. The manufacturing interests of the nation have never been more prosperous, 
and railroads have been unable to take care of the increased traffic offered them, neither 
having the cars to carry it nor the motive power to move it. All branches of business have 
shared in this period of great national prosperity. 

The principal events of note since our last convention and which probably most interest 
us as bankers, have been: the stringent condition of the money market, produced by the 
unprecedented demands of the commerce of the nation upon its banking power, and the 
consequent high rates of interest prevailing in the principal financial centres of the coun- 
try : a condition which at present gives little promise of immediate betterment; the strike 
among the anthracite coal miners and which resulted in considerable damage to business 
during its continuance ; the session of Congress, at which much was attempted, but little 
accomplished; the anti-trust movement on the part of the Roosevelt administration; and 
the decision of the Federal court at St. Paul defining the Jaw bearing on the right to consoli- 
date competing lines of railway and particularly applicable to the consolidation of the Bur- 
lington and Northern Pacific lines. 

The stock market has experienced a decidedly inactive condition for the past twelve 
months, due doubtless to some extent to the high rates of interest which have attracted the 
surplus bank balances into commercial lines, but perhaps to a greater extent to the fact that 
the public has apparently lost confidence for the time being in Wall Street. Large issues of 
securities which have been negotiated by various combinations, and a large portion of which 
yet remains in the hands of the underwriting syndicates, act as a damper to any bull move- 
ment in stocks, apd .'or months the country has experienced a gradual but persistent shrink- 
age in security values. 

Present conditions are healthy, but the future contains much of a disquieting nature. 
New York bank reserves are low, and it is quite difficult to see just at this time where the 
money to move the growing crops is to come from. 

Again, labor was never in a more unsettled condition than at present. Every large com- 
mercial centre In the country is to-day suffering from strikes of more or less severity among 
some one or more of the various branches of organized labor. We are promised that some 
financial legislation will be effected at a special session of Congress, to be convened some 
time this approaching fall, and it is to be sincerely hoped that this promise will be made 
good. Unfortunately, our Treasury system has not kept pace with the growth and commer- 
cial expansion of the country, and the continued absorption by it of the actual money of 
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the nation to a constant menace to our commercial solidity. The Aldrich bill, which had 
some good features and some bad, but which in the main was a desirable one, and which 
should have been passed if for no other reason than that it would have served as an entering 
wedge for future financial legislation, was unfortunately defeated in the last days of the 
recent session. 

Business Conditions in Missouri. 

Ho much for general conditions, and now as to the condition of business in Missouri. For 
several years Missouri has prospered as never before In her history. Abundant crops and 
fair prices have made her farmers wealthy. Her mines, forests and factories have been taxed 
to the utmost, and as prices for all products have been good, the amount of wealth con- 
stantly flowing into the State for her surplus productions is very large. It to doubtful if 
even her own citizens realize the importance of Missouri as a producing State or the vastness 
of her iesources. While it may be truthfully said that the natural resources of the State 
are just beginning to be developed, and that her commercial industries are in their Infancy, 
a reference to the volume and value of some of her products for the years 1899 and 1901, as 
shown by the latest report of the State Labor Commissioner, may be of some interest 
to you. As a matter of courge her chief wealth is derived from agriculture and kindred 
pursuits. 

In the year 1899 this State produced in round numbers : 209.000,000 bushels of corn, to the 
value of $61^50,000; 83,000,000 bushels of wheat to the value of f 18,800,000; 20,500,000 bushels 
of oats to the value of $4,700,000 ; 4,500,000 tons of hay, to the value of $20,500,000 ; 25,800 bales 
of cotton to the value of 1850,000 ; 8,000,000 bushels of potatoes to the value of $2,800,000; 
poultry and eggs to the value of $18,000,000: milk, butter and cheese to the value of $15,000,- 
000 : fruits of all kinds to the value of $4,000,000. 

In 1901 there was marketed by the farmers of this State as surplus products for that year. 
Cattle to the value of $27,000,000: hogs to the value of $22,500,000: horses and mules to the 
value of $8,000,000. and sheep to the value of $2,000,000. During the first four months of the 
year 1908 there was marketed at the three cities of St. Louis, Kansas City and St. Joseph, 
949,400 bead of cattle, or more than 80 per cent, of the entire number of cattle marketed at 
all the packing centres of the country combined during that period. The products of the 
mines and quarries of the State for the year amounted to more than $80,000,000, and her 
timber and lumber products to more than $11,000,000. As showing the diversity of resources 
of this State, it may be of interest to know that the pine forests on the slopes of the Ozark 
Mountains produced timber to the the value of more than $8,000,000, while the coal mines of 
the northern and western counties of the State produced over 4,000,000 tons of bituminous 
coal, worth more than $5,800,000. 

There have been enumerated here only the principal items of Missouri products. It would 
be possible to name many other products for which the value for the same year amounted to 
separately many thousands of dollars, and collectively to many millions of dollars, but they 
are too numerous to mention at this time and place. That the State is an important manu- 
facturing community to proven by the existence of 19,000 establishments for manufacturing 
purposes, with combined capital of $250,000,000, and annual products of $385,000,000. The val- 
uation of farm property in this State is more than one thousand million dollars, or nearly 
equal to the combined capital and surplus of all the National banks in the United States. 
The 135,000 factory employees in the State receive in salaries and in wages more than $75,000,* 
000 annually. 

Flourishing Condition of the Banks. 

The banks of the State are in an exceedingly healthy and prosperous condition. The last 
annual report of the Secretary of State on bank examinations gives the number of incorpor- 
ated and private banks operated under State supervision at the close of business, October 31, 
1902, as 656, with a total paid-up capital of $19,938,480, and surplus of $10,484^18, and deposits 
of approximately $129,000,000. Seventeen trust companies report on the same date paid-up 
capital of $21,822,200, surplus funds of $24,742,415, and deposits approximately $63,000,000. 
The Comptroller of the Currency reported under date of September 15, 1902, 77 National banks 
doing business In the8tate with’a paid-in capital of $21,542,670. surplus funds of $17,028,000, and 
deposits exceeding $190,000,000. The total deposits of the banking institutions of the State as 
given in these reports is In round numbers $385,000,000, or nearly $125 for every man, woman 
and child in this State. 

That the State mafees this wonderful showing is the more remarkable when it is remem- 
bered that it has been accomplished in the face of the most 8dver9e circumstances, for it can- 
not be denied that the general attitude of the Missouri legislators has for many years been 
antagonistic to the development of the resources of the State by foreign, or to use a more fa- 
miliar term, Eastern capital. It is not idle boasting to assert that there is no other State in 
the Union that possesses the vast variety of resources and in such great abundance as this, and 
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while its growth both in population and commercial importance has been steadily prog ress - 
ing, yet it would have been greater if outside capital and energy had been encouraged to find 
employment within her borders. This unfriendly disposition towards Eastern capital in every 
form is more to be regretted since recent exposures of legislative practices in the State are 
apt to lead to the conclusion that the members of our legislative bodies in their efforts to levy 
heavy taxes on foreign capital and energy, which have been practically prohibitive against 
some industries, have been actuated more by the desire to hold up prospective investors for 
the purpose of personal profit than for any reason of public good. Every dollar of outside 
capital that can be induced to come into Missouri and be Invested in any legitimate business 
enterprise, whether in the shape of capital for manufacturing purposes or for developing the 
mines or for building railroads, or whether in the shape of farm loans or Insurance capital, is 
directly beneficial to every citizen of the State, Inasmuch as It creates employment for her 
people and a market for her surplus agricultural products. Capital is timid, and when a com- 
munity gets the reputation, deservedly or otherwise, of being unfriendly to Its advances, it 
turns to some more hospitable community where it Is likely to find a hearty welcome. Invest- 
ors, capitalists and promoters of every legitimate class of business should be encouraged to 
come to Missouri, and should be met at the threshold of our State by our citizens and invited 
to thoroughly investigate her farms, mines, quarries and forests, and that extensive system of 
natural waterways capable of carrying the commerce of the nation. If a railroad company 
wishes to develop any particular section of country along its lines, it appoints emigration or in- 
dustrial agents, whose particular business is to encourage those seeking new homes to locate In 
the towns and on the farms in its territory. Every progressive city in the country has one or 
more organizations, the chief purpose of which is to Invite new enterprises to locate in its 
midst. 

It would appear then, that if the people of the State of Missouri wish to develop its thou- 
sands of acres of uncultivated yet fertile soil, its rich deposits of mineral and fine building 
stone, by inviting home-seekers and capital to locate within its borders, the most expeditious 
and effective means would be through a State Board of Commerce, which should consist of men 
thoroughly familiar with their duties, and the resources and advantages to be obtained in the 
State. 

Her climate, her soil, the diversity of her resources, and her citizenship, make Missouri 
the most desirable State in the Union for the well-to-do farmer or the merchant and manu- 
facturer of moderate means. Centrally located, half way between the Gulf Coast and British 
dominions on the north and between the Atlantic Ocean and Rocky Mountains, and with 
excellent railroad facilities, Missouri is more easily reached from all other sections of the 
Union than any other State. In the southern part— typically southern— and in the northern 
part— as truly northern— her people combine the graces, and hospitallity of the old Dominion 
With the energy and shrewdness of New England, forming a population not excelled, if indeed 
equaled, by that of any other State, and upon this people depends whether or not the State 
shall remain where it to-day is or whether through their efforts and energies it shall be made 
to keep pace with the other States of the Union. For many years her neighbors, ignorant of 
her resources and envious of her progress, have in a spirit of derision referred to the State as 
44 Poor Old Missouri, 11 but 44 Poor Old Missouri 11 is dead now these many years, and from her 
grave has arisen a great commercial State, the name and fame of whose products are known 
to every race of people on the earth, and at her masthead floats this emblem— 44 Grand Old 
Missouri. 11 

Reports were read by Secretary Elmer D. Kipp, Cashier of the Farmers’ Bank of 
Bates County, Butler, and by Treasurer Harry M. Rubey, Cashier of the State 
Exchange Bank, Macon. They showed the membership to be growing, and the 
general condition of the organization to be satisfactory. Brief but interesting 
addresses were also made by the chairmen of the various groups. 

Sam B. Cook, Secretary of State and Bank Examiner for the State of Missouri, 
was the next speaker. He said : 

Address of Sam B. Cook, Secretary of State. 

Under the guardianship and control of the bankers of this great State are the most 
Important business interests of the Commonwealth. 

Successful banking is based on public confidence, and public confidence cannot be main- 
tained without strict integrity and the highest order of business ability. 

Missouri bankers, and when 1 use the term bankers in this address, I, of course. Include 
the great'trust companies which are such important factors in the financial life of the State, 
and so necessary in meeting the requirements of existing conditions, have substantial rea- 
sons to be proud of the record they are making. 
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That they merit publio confidence and are receiving it is forcibly demonstrated by the- 
unparalleled growth of deposits, as well as in the phenomenal increase in capitalization— the 
logical result of Glean and successful banking. 

During the past two years there has been an average increase in the capitalization of 
State banks and trust companies alone of a million dollars each month. 

I have not the data upon the National banks, but deposits of State banks and trust com- 
panies, for the same period, have kept healthy pace with this rapid increase in capitalization * 

It is as highly gratifying to me as it is to you to call public attention to these facts which 
so plainly show the substantial and flourishing condition of the banking interests of our 
great State. 

It is indeed a great compliment to the activity, ability and integrity of the Missouri 
banker, and most pleasantly demonstrates to how great an extent he enjoys, as well as 
deserves, the confidence of the public. 

This condition indicates, too, that the people of Missouri are en joying a period of unus- 
ual prosperity. 

There has been an unprecedented flow of capital into the State, and prices have sharply 
advanced. In most of the counties where lands have changed hands, it has been at an 
advance of fully twenty-five per cent. 

Missouri soil never produced such wonderful crops as our people harvested last year* 
The railroads were scarcely able to handle the grain and the live stock produced on Missouri 
farms. 

Naturally the banking interests shared in this prosperity. 

PROSPERITY NOT TO BE PERPETUAL. 

While I have great confidence in the future of Missouri, and firmly believe that our State 
has before her greater advancement and more substantial progress than she has ever known,, 
yet, in the very nature of things, there will come a time when bankers must confront per- 
plexing conditions. The prosperity which blesses our 8tate to-day must be followed in 
course of time by business depressions and financial anxiety. 

It is well to remember these things in the period of plenty. The prudent banker will 
avail himself of these auspicious times for building up a strong surplus; for reducing to a 
minimum the amount at which he carries his real estate, and for charging off entirely from 
his active assets every dollar of questionable paper. 

Enterprise and progress do not mean that there should not be prudence and conserva- 
tism. They go hand in hand, and without each there can be no permanent success in 
banking. 

But whether in prosperous times, or in days of sore anxiety, there are some things the 
prudent banker will not do. There are very few banks in Missouri whioh are not conducted 
in a manner whioh reflects credit upon their management, but for the benefit of some bank- 
ers in some of our sister 8tates, I will suggest that whether in times of prosperity or distress, 
it is bad business policy to pay six per cent interest for public deposits, and rarely justifiable 
to pay half that rate. 

It is bad policy to keep large Bums of money idle because they cannot be loaned for eight 
per cent., when they could be invested in good paper at five and six. 

It is as much a mistake for the country banker to refuse a first-class real estate loan as it 
is for him to over-loan on this class of security. 

It is a mistaken policy to have too great a portion of your capita] tied up In your bank- 
ing house; to permit customers whom you are afraid of losing to habitually overdraw their 
accounts; to permit your overdue paper to accumulate, when you could put the blame for 
its prompt renewal on the Bank Examiner ; to make a questionable loan in order to take a 
customer from a rival bank ; to carry as cash items anything except drafts in transit, or to 
take advantage of temporary conditions to make unreasonable profits. 

As laudable as are the efforts to return to stockholders handsome earnings on every 
investment, the highest purpose of the banker is not directed to declaring big dividends. 

The bank which looks most to the security and accommodation of its customers, which is 
keenly alive to the interests of the community of which it is a part, whioh is free from the 
charge of greed or selfishness, which strives for the highest plane of business confidence and 
public esteem, is the bank that will grow strong with each succeeding year. And with such 
a bank the dividends will take care of themselves. 

GOOD RECORD OF MISSOURI'S BANKS. 

I share the pride of the Missouri bankers in the record they are making. During the past 
two years there have been only two bank failures in the State, and theseswere mere adven- 
tures which were closed before they had wrought any serious loss to their respective com- 
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(nudities. One Cashier escaped to old Mexico, add the other is facing a orlmioal prosecution. 
In each case the failure could have been averted had the board of directors done its duty. 

In this connection, I want to say that no matter how capable may be the President and 
the Cashier, they will be strengthened by the counsel and oonstant co-operation of tbelr 
board of directors. 

IMPROVEMENT IN THE BANKING LAWS. 

The banking laws of Missouri are in advance of those of most of the 8tates, and in the 
main are just and equitable. 

Tour association has given much intelligent thought to the perfection of these laws, and 
has materially aided the Banking Department in securing such changes as experience made 
manifest. I want to impress upon you the necessity for keeping your legislative oommlttee 
on active duty. 

I prepared, and had introduced at the last session, a bill requiring private banks in cities 
of one hundred thousand inhabitants or more to have not less than one hundred thousand 
dollars capital. It seemed to me that the reasons for a plain statutory requirement of this 
kind were so apparent that there could be no serious opposition to the bill, nor need for any 
special effort to secure its passage. 

The department had ruled against giving authority to do business to banks in cities of 
one hundred thousand inhabitants with less capital than one hundred thousand dollars, but 
last year applications were made by both Kansas City and 8t. Louis parties for this authority 
for private banks, with a capitalisation of only ten thousand dollars. Mandamus proceedings 
were instituted by the Kansas city parties, and the court held that, under the law, the 
authority should Issue. 

The legislative committee on banking was advised of the necessity for a change in the law, 
and the committee unanimously reported the bill favorably. It was attacked in the House, 
however, by country members who insisted that the bill discriminated against small banks, 
and was, therefore, in the interest of the big capitalists. I did not care to become a lobbyist, 
did not visit either the House or the Senate during the entire session, and the bill was beaten. 

The result Is that we are likely to have a number of five and ten thousand dollar banks in 
the big cities. 

In the country where the people are familiar with the financial condition and personal 
standing of practically every man in the community, there is no need for a large capital in 
order to protect depositors. But in the largo cities where it is Impossible for the great major- 
ity of the people to know the personal and financial standing of many individuals engaged in 
banking, there Is need for a large capitalization. 

An effort was made to organize a private bank in St. Louis last year, with a capital of ten 
thousand dollars, by parties who wanted to use it as a mere reference by the now defunct 
get-rich-quick race track concerns. A bank of this character could do immense injury to the 
public, and the law should not permit its organization. 

Another measure which would be of great benefit to both the public and the banks is a 
change in the existing law so that banks can add to their capital any surplus they may carry, 
no matter how small, in estimating the amount they may loan to any one person. 

And still another measure which, in my opinion, has much merit, is the bill written, 1 
believe, by your worthy treasurer, Mr. J. B. Thomas, making the law regulating negotiable 
Instruments uniform with the law now in force in a majority of the States. 

The State Banking Department will be glad to co-operate with this association in secur- 
ing the enactment of these and such other laws as would be for this best interests of the pub- 
lic, and the great interests you specially represent. 

The relation which exists between the bankers of Missouri and the department of which 
I now have the honor of being the head, is of the most confidential character. 

It is gratifying to me to be able to state publicly what you gentlemen so well know, that 
in the great majority of instances the banks of Missouri are as solid as the Government itself. 
There Is no business requiring a higher order of ability than the trust whieb you gentlemen 
hold. 

The interests of the bankers and of the Banking Department are mutual, and through 
intelligent co-operation the welfare of the public is best subserved. 

Wm. L. Moyer, President of the International Banking Corporation, and also 
President of the National Shoe and Leather Bank, New York city, spoke on “How 
Foreign Commerce Benefits the American Banker.” His address was a follows : 

How Foreign Commerce Benefits the American Banker. — Address of 

W. L. Moyer. 

Before beginning to give you my views on “ How Foreign Commerce Benefits the Ameri- 
can Banker,” I want, first, to express the great pleasure it gives me to be with you again. 
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and to see so many of my old friends and acquaintances here ; and, second, to tell you a little 
story I heard the other day. An eloquent young divine was preaching, and upon reaching a 
climax, was somewhat startled to hear one of his audience say, in a voice loud enough to be 
heard by most of the congregation: “That's Beecher." He proceeded, and at the end of 
another flight the same voice exclaimed : “ That's Spurgeon." Again he proceeded, and a 
third time be was interrupted by, “That's Talmage." Leaning over his pulpit and shaking 
his Anger at the offending brother, he said : “Will you shut up 1 I will not be interrupted 
again 1 ” And the response came promptly : “ That's himself." The application is obvious. 

It is safe for me to assume that there is scarcely one of us who has not frequently during 
bis banking career been confronted by the problem of how to maintain dividends when 
interest rates fall, or when competition becomes so keen as to prevent the profitable use of 
his funds. 

It seems, therefore, fair to presume that any policy, pursuance of which may with safety 
exercise a favorable influence upon the proflt account of a bank, is a welcome topic for con- 
sideration and discussion. 

Recent circumstances have caused me to devote time and thought to a question to' which 
I had previously given comparatively little attention, viz.: The extension of our banking 
system to other countries. 

When, therefore, you honored me by asking me to address you, it was natural to ask my- 
self: “ Will a subject connected with my present work be of interest to my old friends and 
associates?" Thinking that it might, I have come to speak to you on, “How Foreign Com- 
merce Benefits the American Banker." 

PRINCIPAL SOURCES OF A BANK’S PROSPERITY. 

Before taking up this subject specifically, It is proper to ask another question: “ Upon 
what does a bank depend principally for its prosperity ? What condition, outside of the bank 
itself, works for its benefit ? " Without hesitation one may reply that that which is of prime 
importance is energetic, healthy commercial activity in the community to which the bank 
looks for its business. 

The truth of this statement will not, I think, be questioned ; granting its truth, we reach 
the conclusion that, other things being equal, any force or circumstance that tends to de- 
velop and expand the commercial activity of a community is of vast benefit to its banks. 

In view of these facts, and with our experience as bankers, let us try to see what can be 
done to attain the best results for our banks and show a sustained profit for our stockholders. 

In its early days a community is the center of a sparsely-settled area, where the people 
are engaged In agriculture, stock raising, lumbering or mining ; the community has very lit- 
tle money, and the first business of the bank is limited to loaning its funds at rates which, 
although high, are those which the borrowers must pay, having no other recourse. 

As the development of the neighboring territory progresses, and the wealth of the com- 
munity increases, the bank becomes the custodian of its surplus funds, and by loaning them 
at fair rates realizes good profits and earns large dividends on its capital. 

With the increasing wealth of the community, however, banks increase in number, indi- 
vidual lenders compete with the banks, and interest rates fall. Furthermore, the production 
of the community soon reaches its own consuming power, and unless there be an outlet for 
its surplus products, business stagnation follows, the period being one when the needs of the 
community are about met by its own production, with a comparatively small demand for 
money. This condition is disadvantageous for the bank. 

New enterprises come in, new railroads enter the territory and provide outlets for its sur- 
plus produots, and increased business activity follows. 

While the increase of wealth in the community, through the sale of its surplus in other 
markets, offsets the demand for money with which to cultivate larger areas, and so prevents 
any decided rise in the interest rate, the growth in number and volume of the bank's trans- 
actions, resulting torn the new commercial activity and life of the community, brings to the 
bank another period of profit. 

This stage in the history of a community and its bank continues until the development of 
tbe natural resources in the surrounding territory has reached a maximum. Then comes a 
second period of stagnation, often one in which, because of tbe quantity of idle money in tbe 
district. Interest rates seek a lower level or a large surplus is carried at small profit, and the 
bank's earnings fall in proportion, making it difficult to maintain the dividend rate. 

Then comes the manufacturing period, and with it tbe employment of the funds of the 
community in new enterprises. Here we pass through the same phases as before ; both com- 
munity and bank repeat the experience of tbe period of natural products, the engagement 
of the funds thus employed at first bringing in better interest rates for the bank. When the 
manufactures equal the demands of the community, there comes another time of business 
depression. Then the increase in tbe capacity of the factories and the shipments of and sale 
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of their wares to other parts of the country, renewed activity in the business world, a corres- 
ponding time of prosperity for the bank, progressive growth, both in wealth and life of the 
•community, until the time when the output reaches the capacity for consumption of the 
•country itself. 

When that limit is reached there comes again in the life of the community, and of all 
•communities similarity situated in the same country, a time when business seems to be at a 
standstill and banks suffer accordingly. 

Standing at this point, and seeking a remedy for the stagnation of business, we must be 
governed by past experience. In each case you will see that the period of depression has 
been relieved by reaching out for broader markets. Thus, and thus only, may the surplus 
products of the community be disposed of, and its commercial life be made broader and 
stronger. 

Thus it appears that when a nation reaches the point where its natural and artificial pro- 
ducts outstrip the nation’s needs, the further growth of its commerce, upon which the pros* 
perity of the bank largely depends, calls upon the nation to enter the field of foreign 
commerce. 

If the foreign commerce of the country be then enoouraged by every legitimate means at 
hand, the nation’s commercial elements will respond, and with that response will come an 
increase in volume of the bank’s transactions, and corresponding profits. 

Leaving for later consideration the various ways in which the banking community will 
profit by the development of foreign commerce, and accepting the conclusions reached, let us 
review the various phases through which communities and their banks have passed, and get 
the benefit of their experiences. 

The commercial life of the community and the prosperity of the bank go hand in band, 
and if the banker would benefit himself, be must do so by using the trust that the pub- 
lic has reposed inhlmfor the upbuilding of the legitimate commercial life of that community. 
Thus we see that in order to answer properly the question, “ How can foreign oommeroe 
benefit the American banker ? ” we mpst also answer the question : “ What can the Ameri- 
can banker do to build up and extend our foreign commerce ? ” 

EXTENSION OP BUSINESS DEPENDENT UPON EXTENSION OP BANKING FACILITIES. 

The extension of our foreign, as of our domestic business, depends upon the confidence 
of the commercial community in the banking facilities available, i. e., in the ability to fur- 
nish accurate information about the standing of prospective customers, in the prompt col- 
lection of proceeds of sales made in distant localities, and in making advances as needed. 

No foreign bank can handle our foreign business satisfactorily la a distant land. Our 
banks through foreign branches or agencies must be able to follow our foreign trade through 
all Its wanderings from factory to market. If a bank do less than this it will satisfy neither 
its customers nor its stockholders. Hence, in order that the nation's commercial community 
and banking world may continue to reap the legitimate fruits of their growth, the hanking 
system of the oountry must be extended beyond the country’s boundaries. 

These facts have long been recognized by other nations, particularly by England and 
Germany, and It is through this recognition that they have been able to develop their foreign 
commerce, the profits from which have added enormous sums to the wealth of the home 
countries. 

With no experience of our own to guide us, it is but prudent to understand and appro- 
priate that of the pioneers in the field, and it is, perhaps, fortunate for us that the particular 
sphere in which these nations have displayed great activity is that to which the logic of 
events naturally causes us to tumour attention. 

The Treasury Bureau of Statistics, in analysing the international oommeroe of the prin- 
cipal countries of the world, estimates that the total annual value of the manufactures which 
enter into this oommeroe amounts to four billions of dollars, of which sum the United States 
furnishes ten per cent., or $400,000,000. Of this enormous total the United Kingdom supplies 
one billion dollars, or twenty-five per cent. ; Germany supplies twenty per cent. : France 
about twelve percent., and the Netherlands about six percent. Tou will note these four 
nations supply almost two-thirds of the entire amount of the oommeroe of the world. 

Strange to say, the nations which are the largest exporters of manufactures are also the 
largest importers of manufactures, this being due, in part, to the fact that much of the 
material which they use in manufacturing is produoed in other countries, and imported in 
the first stage of manufacture; while other manufactures imported are composed of arti- 
cles produced in other parts of the world, and not produoed in the countries in question. 

In the case of Great Britain, for example, which imports seven hundred and twenty-five 
millions of dollars of manufactures annually, nearly thirty-six millions represents the value 
of copper, chiefly imported from the United States in the form of pigs and bars in the first 
process of manufacture; sixty-five millions of dollars manufactures of silk, of which the 
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materia] is not produced in Great Britain ; sixty- three millions of dollars of wool, a large part 
of whloh is imported in the first stage of manufacture ; sixty-seven millions of dollars of food 
and drinks, chiefly in the first stage of manufacture ; and more than fifty millions of dollars 
of leather, which, after importation, becomes a material for use in manufacturing. 

Exportation of manufactures exceeds importation in Great Britain, Germany, France, 
the United States, Austria-Hungary, Belgium and Switzerland, respectively— while in all 
other countries in the world importations of manufactures exceed exportation. 

Turning to the import side, we learn that manufactures form seventy per oent. of the 
importation into Australia ; sixty-eight per oent. into the Argentines: fifty-seven per oent. 
into Canada; fifty-three per oent. into Japan ; thirty-eight per cent. Into the United States ; 
and twenty-eight per oent. into Great Britain and Germany respectively. 

OPPORTUNITIES FOR AMERICAN COMMERCE IN THE ORIENT. 

The important field now open to us and from which we derive comparatively little benefit 
is the Orient, the trade of whloh, from our relative geographical position, no lees than from 
our superior facilities for handling it, properly belongs to the people of the United States. 
Facing the Pacific and 8outh Pacific oceans is a population of seven hundred and fifty million 
people whose commerce to-day represents the enormous sum of more than two thousand 
million dollars per annum. Of this the United States handles less than ten per cent., or two 
hundred millions, while the profits resulting from the remaining ninety per oent. go to 
European banking houses and merchants instead of to our own. 

England and Germany have pre-empted the Oriental field, and gained a firm hold on its 
commerce, which they will be slow to relinquish. Encouraged by the presence there of 
powerful representatives of their respective nations, by the influential position held by their 
banking establishments, and by the ready help they extend, natives of England and Germany 
have sought those distant shores, have lived and prospered there, and have greatly extended 
the business of their adopted countries with their native lands. 

To cultivate that foreign commerce, and to give us an equal chance with England, Ger- 
many and other countries, it is as necessary that we should follow their example and have 
our own banking institutions in those markets to promote and facilitate the trade which our 
goods create, as it is that any army in a distant land should have a supply department. The 
latter furnishes transportation, provisions, forage, etc., to the troops and follows the army 
in all its movements. In like manner the bank supplies its customers engaged in exporting 
with the facilities necessary for the movement of their products to foreign shores. An inter- 
national bank drives home the wedge of a country’s commerce in a foreign land. Only when 
a bank works for it will foreign trade expand. It is a familiar saying that “ Commerce fol- 
lows the flag,” but unless with that flag is a bank of the same country, we are safe in saying 
that it will not follow far. 

What commerce will do for a country is well known by the growth of England. With 
an area scarcely larger than the 8tate of New York, England, through her foreign com- 
merce, has become the wealthiest nation in the world. She has scarcely a bank or a bank 
branch which is not directly connected with one or another of the great Anglo-Oriental 
banks. In ail the advertisements of those Oriental banks a long list of domestic banks is 
given, and in many other ways a community of interest is established which results in bring- 
ing the Oriental bank and the home bank and (what is of more Importance) the customers of 
both, into very close and sympathetic reciprocal relations, which, in its results, is enormously 
stimulating to international commerce. If the merchant in Sheffield, England, wishes to 
open a market for his goods in Hongkong, he obtains the most reliable and confidential 
information through the medium of his bank, and its associated institution in Hongkong, 
and in every way conceivable his business is promoted. The services which the home bank, 
through its foreign branches, renders to the home producer are far superior to those which 
are afforded by agencies in this country. 

But England's hold on the Orient, although not to be easily lessened, is not, so far as we 
of this country are concerned, an insurmountable obstacle. 

While, by reason of the long-established relations of English houses, that country’s 
Oriental commerce is now in the lead, it must be borne in mind that the early completion of 
our cable to Manila will cut in half the present cable distance, and thus add to the advantage 
of our geographical position that of much lower cable rates. 

If it be true that American merchants and manufacturers are entering the field with 
Great Britain and Germany and successfully wresting from them, not only the other 
European markets, but their own domestic trade, they need not fear competition in distant 
countries where their rivals are working at a far longer range than they. 

With the banks of this country joining forces and pursuing the policy hitherto so suc- 
cessfully followed by England, every bank in this country has the means of being of very 
great service in developing the business of its clients and in adding to its own profits. 
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How Foreign Commerce Benefits the Banker. 

This development of foreign commerce will benefit the American banker in more ways 
than one. It will do so— 

Firet. As has been shown above, in the increased and sustained activity of the commer- 
cial life of the community which be serves. 

Second. The American banker, who is engaged in this kind of business, will be benefited 
by his assets being in more liquid form. When the manufacturer in this country sells his 
products in our markets, it frequently happens that he requires almost continual assistance 
from his banker, owing to his Inability to realize on his sales until after the expiration of 
the term of credit, which usage demands be granted to his customers. A large percentage 
of the bank's bills receivable are thus made up of unsecured commercial paper upon which, 
in time of stringency, the bank tjould not realize quickly. When, however, the sales of the 
manufacturer are to foreign customers, they become the basis for bills of exchange, which 
bills are accompanied by bills of lading, insurance policies, etc., covering the shipment of 
the goods— the accompanying papers being of such a nature as to give the purchaser of the 
bill a lien upon the goods. These bills, when drawn in accordance with well-established 
usage, are readily sold in London, Paris and other great money centres. The banker is thus 
placed in the position of being able to carry them in his discounts, or of realizing upon 
them at a day's notice, if he desires to do so, for the purpose of increasing his reserve. 

Third. Foreign commerce benefits the American banker by furnishing for the funds 
In his hands a legitimate field for use, and thereby lessening the temptation to enter the field 
of speculative capitalizations. As the commerce of a nation increases, the number of bills of 
exchange current increases correspondingly. These offer to the banker an ever-present legit- 
imate investment of far greater safety than the average commercial paper, and, as 1 have 
already said, are susceptible of the quickest realization. A bank, whether domestic or Inter- 
nationa), that is engaged in supplying the financial needs created by growing foreign com- 
merce, should be a purely mercantile bank, and its funds being fully required in facilitating 
trade, it cannot be in any way connected with the flotation of industrial enterprises, or with 
the placing of their resultant securities. 

In summing up, you will agree with me that the development of our banks is Intimately 
associated with the commercial future of the country and that, with our rapidly-growing 
wealth, the best method of utilizing the country's surplus funds, so that they may serve as a 
valuable lever with which to move the world's commerce to and from our shores, is one of 
the most important economic questions of the day. 

Up to the present time our domestic and the European trade which we have developed, 
have furnished sufficient outlet for our activities. It is so no longer. Our foreign commerce 
to-day, in certain staples, is of such importance to us that legislation abroad which would 
affect it adversely would cause acute financial distress in this country. For this reason, and 
even although the enactment of such legislation seems improbable, we should be swift to 
seize the opportunity to open other markets, to the end that if some outlets should be dosed, 
there would yet remain others sufficient to our needs. 

There is no doubt but that the commerce of the Orient, great as it is to-day, will be enor- 
mously increased in the near future, under the stimulus of Amerioan capital, American 
methods and American brains, and that as a result we shall see our country pass through an 
experience through which Great Britain has already passed : namely, that when a country 
takes up on a large scale the development of its commerce with distant lands, there results a 
marvelous expansion of foreign trade which increases many fold the nation's domestic bank- 
ing capital and profits. 

Walker Hill, President of the American Exchange Bank, St. Louis, and former 
President of the American Bankers’ Association, was the next speaker, his subject 
being “ Signs of the Times.” He said : 

Signs of the Times— Address by Walker Hill. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Missouri Bankers' Association— It gives me pleasure 
to Join in welcoming you to the City of 8t. Louis. It has always been a hospitable city and 
has Invited the world to visit it in 1904. To tell Missouri bankers what St. Louis is, would be 
like telling a child what it would find in its father's house. 8 1. Louis belongs to Missouri, 
and should stand first amongst cities in the pride of Missourians. All St. Louisans are proud 
of Missouri, and all Missourians should be proud of 8t. Louis. There can be no divorce 
between St. Louis and Missouri ; they are united " for better or for worse.” The sooner 
every one not only knows, but feels this, the better it will be for all Missouri, including St. 
Louis. Therefore, the best welcome I can give you is to make you feel that when you come 
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to 8t. Louis, you come to tbe home of your kin— your political, financial and social kin— and 
as kinsmen, I welcome you to the City of St. Louis. 

TRUST COMPANIES. 

Your discussion will range over a broad field. It is not unlikely that that new kind of 
banking— trust company banking— will engage much of your attention, and 1 may. there- 
fore, be excused if 1 take advantage of this occasion to say something of it. 

Tbe “trust” and the trust company are not the same, as the lady thought who said she 
favored the ** trusts” because they took care of the widow's and orphan's money. But 
“trusts” and trust companies are alike in this, that they each represent a new phase of 
commercial life, and the exact place and proper function of neither is certainly known. 
“ trusts ” and trust companies are alike In another respect. Both have come to stay in some 
form or other, and for work of one kind or another. The sooner this Is recognized and we 
set about trying to find out the good that is in them the better it will be for all concerned. 
With trusts this association has nothing to do, but every member of it is Interested, directly 
or indirectly, in trust companies, and therefore 1 beg leave to call your attention to some 
Important facts concerning them. In New York, for instance, they hold $745,000,000.00 out 
of total deposits of $1,700,000,000.00, and yet carry a cash reserve in their vaults far below the 
limit that is conceded to be necessary for prudent banking; at least, such is their rule, 
though there are exceptions— a notable one being found in a trust company of tbe metropo- 
lis of the West, which carries fifty per cent, of its reserve in its own vaults. In fifteen years 
this company has successfully withstood two runs on it. Tbe arguments relied on to justify 
tbe violation, now referred to, of the dictates of safe banking are fallacious In the extreme, 
and to most bankers evidence an indifference to the most dangerous feature of the business 
of trust companies. 

The conduct of their managers can not be ascribed to ignorance, for one of the greatest 
financiers of the West, one who probably did more than any other man of bis day to build 
up the middle west, who floated a large Government loan at the lowest rate in tbe world's 
history and who was taken from private life to befome tbe financial director of a successful 
National Administration, is now at the head of one of New York's great trust companies, 
and many other trust companies in every part of the country have experienced financiers 
and bankers on their boards or amongst their executive officers. These companies not only 
engage in what is essentially banking, but have savings accounts, act as guardian, and 
trustees of all kinds, buy and sell stocks, bonds, real estate and property of pretty much 
every description, both on tbelr own account, and as agent, underwrite, or finance ventures 
of many, if not all kinds, and become sureties on all forms of penal bonds. I am not sure 
that this list exhausts the catalogue of their activities. 

The business of trust companies might be more generally, but none the less accurately, 
described by saying that they do all that natural persons can do, and more than any one per- 
son ever attempts. In the multiplicity of their functions lies, in my opinion, tbe ohlef 
cause of the trust companies' failure to carry a safe banking reserve in their vaults. Bank- 
ing is but one of the many departments into which the business of a trust company is 
divided, and possibly Is not its nftre profitable department, and yet it Is tbe most essential 
feature of the trust company, as now conducted. As a bank, it borrows, speaking gener- 
ally, on demand, and lends on time— on longer time, speaking generally again— than bank 
loans run. Not only this, but they lend to tbe few and to the speculator, while banks lend 
to the people. When a bank discounts the note of a merchant, it is lending to that mer- 
chant's customers, and back of that loan Is the solvency of those customers represented by 
merchandise, etc. Individuals frequently fail, but communities never, and so far as a com- 
munity is back of a loan, it may be considered good, and to such an extent is the community 
back of bank loans, that it would not be very misdescriptive of tbe true situation to say 
that the merchant-customers of a bank are but the agents of tbe people to obtain for them 
sixty or ninety day loans. On tbe other hand, trust companies, still speaking generally, use 
tbelr means as banks do. and, additionally in “ financing '' enterprises or buying tbeir bonds— 
that is, become partners in such enterprises without tbe expectation of getting their money 
out of the ventures themselves at once, so that the recovery of tbelr Investments partially 
depends on their ability to sell tbelr securities to some one else, and not upon the perform- 
ance of the contract they hold. Furthermore, the deposits of trust companies represent 
more largely than do those of banks the savings of the people— In other words, tbelr all — 
the savings for a rainy day— and so far as they are composed of such savings they stand for 
fear of loss, apprehension of evil, and readiness to become panic stricken. 

Can any one truthfully deny tbgt I have correctly described the situation of banks and 
trust companies with respect to the character of tbeir loans and deposits ; and if so, is It not 
apparent that trust companies should carry as large, if not a larger vault reserve, as 1 may 
call it, than should be required of banks ? How they can safely do business with a less reserve 
9 
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than bonks And necessary, I cannot conceive, and I ascribe their attempt to do so to the fact, 
as 1 have already said, that because of the diverse character of their business interests, their 
managers have lost sight of the fact that their most vital and delicate organ is their banking 
department, and to the further fact that the laws permit them to take the chance involved 
in their small currency reserves. A 44 statutory conscience 11 will not suffice for an honest 
man, nor will it do for these trust companies to run by 44 statute law 44 alone, and they should 
not wait to be reformed by Legislatures, but at once, and voluntarily, conform their methods 
to the dictates of an experience that oanuot but be a safe guide for them— the experience of 
the commercial bank. 

ASSET CURRENCY. 

We hear a great deal of the necessity for an asset currency ; but why look for such help 
as it would afford before availing oursel ves of all the real money at hand ? When the Federal 
Government ceases to lock up the country’s currency in its Treasury, and on the contrary 
distributes its tax money over the country generally, we can tell whether we need asset cur- 
rency, and how much, but not until then. What folly it would be for each school district, 
city, county, and State, to lock up in the vaults of their respective treasuries their tax col- 
lections, and into what a lamentable condition would the finances of the country be thrown 
by such a course ; and yet such a policy would not be unlike that of the Federal Government, 
the greatest of all tax collectors. 

Therefore I say, let there be no asset currency experiments until we have measured our 
needs for more money under a Treasury policy more rational than we now enjoy. If a sys- 
tem can be devised that will make an asset currency safe, then there will be no trouble in 
making the Government’s money as safe in the banks as it is now in the vaults of the sub- 
Treasurles. 

BRANCH BANKING. 

Closely allied with asset currency, is the idea of branch banking. That such banking has 
'been successful in some countries affords but slight assurance that it will answer In this 
country, because the conditions of such countries and ours are essentially different. This 
•country is large, and the branches of the bank would necessarily be at considerable distances 
apart, and from the parent bank, while in nearly every portion o f the Union is the population 
changing to a great degree by immigrations and removals, and 1 venture to say that under 
such conditions branch banking has never been successfully tried. Besides, under the most 
favorable circumstances, the difficulties surrounding branch banking must be greater than 
those to be met by the banks of to-day, for the very apparent reason that officers and direct- 
ors who determine the policy of the bank cannot have that intimate acquaintance with its 
customers that is essential to successful banking. Furthermore, branch banking cannot be for 
the best interests of the smaller towns, or the communities which would be dependent on the 
branch banks. Branch banks would be the conduits through which the surplus money of 
their vicinities would find its wsy to the parent bank in a distant city, and such banking 
would be particularly hard on the small borrower who depended on the branch bank. The 
large borrower could afford to go to the parent bank and make h s wants known, and con- 
vince its head manager of his right to the credit he needed, while the small borrower and the 
struggling beginner in business could not. 

For these, as well as other reasons. I am against all schemes for centralizing the banking 
power of the country. Local banking and local self-government is my motto. 

DOUBLE HEADED ACCOUNTS. 

Let me turn from the asset currency and branch banking, which are as yet nothing but 
propositions, and amongst the signs of the times, to one or two features, though minor ones 
they may be, of banking as xctually conducted. 

A detail of banking that I would call attention to as one which, in my judgment, should 
be changed, is what may be called double-headed accounts. They are a decidedly modern 
invention, another sign of the times, the real value of which I have never been able to dis- 
cover, and consist in keeping two accounts with all, or some, corresponding banks. This may 
be proper enough when carried only to a limited extent, and for the purpose of keeping com- 
plicated accounts straight, but it is altogether wrong when used as the means to balloon 
balances. 

The Comptroller, or head of a State banking department, should requite every bank car- 
rying such accounts on its books, except daily remittance accounts, to deduct the balance of 
one of the accounts from the other in all official returns, and publish statements, otherwise 
the public may be deceived by supposing that the bank has assets which exist on paper only, 
and can be wiped off by the scratch of a pen. 

Another instance of a duplication, and in some cases larger multiplication, seen in bank- 
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ing, that does not meet with my’approval, is when the President of one bank, or its chief 
executive officers, undertake to manage another bank, or it may be more than oflfle other. 

If a man is President of more than one bank, they can hardly stand side by side in his 
attachments, because his interest in them, his responsibilities with respect to them, and their 
needs are not equal, and therefore in hard, if not in flush times, one or the other will suffer. 
But a greater mistake than this is for a man to undertake the active control of a bank as 
President, or otherwise, and at the same time attempt to manage a private business of impor- 
tance to him. In such a case, the private interests are likely to outweigh the demands of the 
bank, or if the private business is neglected for the bank and gets into trouble, a bank is 
likely to be turned to for help, for banks are thought to be panaceas for commercial ail- 
ments, and, of course, the bank that is allowed the privilege of saving, or attempting to 
save, the long-established oorporation or firm of the officer (in the case I am supposing the 
officer is always a member of an “old oonoern *’), is the merchant-banker’s bank. In such 
cases the final outcome is problematical ; but how often the sick man is saved and bow often 
the bank is lost, or injured, is immaterial. The conditions that make the situation possible 
should never exist. 

An active officer of a bank, and especially of a small bank, may remain a merchant, but 
in such a case there should be another capable, active officer of deserved influence with the 
board. 

CLEARING HOUSE RULES. 

1 was one of the active opponents of the autocratic policy of the 8t. Louis Clearing- 
House, which undertook some few years ago to prescribe too minutely, as 1 thought, con- 
cerning the detail management of banks, with* respect to exchange on local accounts for 
outside collections, but this matter has worked itself into fair shape, and 1 would not now 
abrogate the rule prescribed, if I could. The rules caused our bank great harm at the time 
and still are doing bo In a small degree. Clearing-houses are necessities, and nothing can be 
accomplished by united action without the surrender of something of individual liberty, 
and in doing so you aid your big brothers and help take care of others unable to take care of 
themselves in the rush of competition. * 

BOODLLNG. 

The American people are honest as a whole and long-suffering. You can rob all the peo- 
ple a part of the time, and part of the people all the time, but not all the people all the time. 
This has been pro\en in this city and State conclusively. The cause of this is that the great 
body of the people are asleep on public matters and public men, and allow the party man- 
agers to select men and policies for them, and they, like sheep, follow them until they find 
they have been deceived, all in the name of the party. Any man who blindly follows a cor- 
rupt or ignorant party boss is a fool, and might be classed in harsher language. Who are the 
boodlers? Only two classes— bottom and top boodiers. The bottom boodler as a rule is a 
man of low origin, but with great natural ability to handle men and to corrupt them if 
necessary. His early training dulls his moral conscience and lets him think that money made 
by boodling is not stealing. The more he makes the less harm he thinks he is doing the pub- 
lic. The upper boodler is the gentleman (so-called) who is in a large corporation, or is Inter- 
ested in large interests and wants a public franchise, or something equally as good. By get- 
ting same there will be money in his pocket. He is to all appearance honest and upright in 
his commercial dealings, yet he will connive with the bottom boodler to corrupt men, know- 
ing that he is doing something that If found out will ruin his reputation fprevcr, and prob- 
ably put both parties in the penitentiary for perpetrating a wrong on his fellow citizens. 
If a law could be passed (but it cannot) to give the upper boodler double the sentence that 
you would give the bottom boodler, be would get justice. For the man with good surround- 
ings and breeding is more to blame in boodling than the commoner or illy-bred man. 

In the boodling history of the country, I am sorry to say some bankers have gotten mixed 
up in it. Whether guilty or not the public is so exact in its ideal of a banker that the man 
loses his job, or the bank goes out of business. This is the penalty when the fact is found 
out. Why? Because a bank is built up on public confidence. Men make the banks, and if 
confidence in the men managing a bank Is shaken, then the bank’s best business leaves, and 
sooner or later the stockholders wake up to the fact that they are bolding an unprofitable 
investment. 

The moral situation in official life in Missouri has been diagnosed, and a remedy is being 
vigorously applied by more than one honest and fearless public officer— the first and fore- 
most of whom is Joseph W. Folk. The people of the United States fought out one of the 
greatest wars known in history, then came together, cemented their differences, and have 
marched forward into the front rank amongst nations, and you can depend upon it that the 
people who can do these things as the people of the United States have done them will see to 
the honesty of their public servants, and punish the dishonest ; and the man or political party 
that thinks otherwise will quickly be taught the truth. 
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PANICS. 

Panics come from tbe unexpected. 1867— Was caused by tbe failure of the Ohio Trust Go*, 
an Institution supposed to be a financial Gibraltar, “ organised and run on sucb safe and con- 
servative lines that failure was impossible.” So when its failure was announced it caused 
widespread panic and disaster. Trust companies and banks were mowed down like wheat be- 
fore a buckeye reaper. 1678— Was caused by tbe failure of Jay Cooke & Co. and tbe general cha- 
otic financial conditions resulting from the war and all that followed in Its wake, such as wild 
speculation and a fluctuating and debased currency. 1884— Owing to the failure of Donnell. 
Lawson & Simpson, and the people not realizing that we were on a gold basis and down to 
hard pan. 1880— Tbe Barings' troubles caused by over speculation by them and inability to 
realize on their assets. 1888— Owing to tbe continued inoculating of our currency with lijSOO,- 
000 of debased metal monthly through tbe 8berman bill, which, like all currency compro- 
mises, are dangerous and harmful. Mr. Cleveland in his all-wise prophetic mind prophesied 
what would occur long before it happened, for cautious people converted their property Into 
gold or its equivalent before the worst was on us. 

Some people are always anticipating a panic even when times are best. They ask their 
banker when will be tbe next ? Bankers do not know. If they did they could make enough 
money individually, during the depression incident to a panic to retire and stop handling 
other people's money . We will never have such panics as tbe former ones for tbe reason that 
we know better, from experience, how to handle them and we have more money of our own 
belonging to our people than ever before, ^e are not borrowing of foreign nations In the 
same degree as in former days. 

CAPITAL AND LABOR. 

In making this tbe last subject treated I do not consider it tbe least. On the contrary It 
Is tbe most paramount issue of the day. Capital needs labor and labor needs capital. Un- 
reasonable demands made by labor on capital may drive It out of commerce (for capital is 
most sensitive), and it can go to sleep in other investments and live. Labor, If not employed, 
can not go to sleep and live. So be careful ; you may ” kill the goose that is laying tbe golden 
egg." So, brother capitalists and laborers. u«e your common sense, use the best qualities of 
your heads and hearts to settle your differences. During your troubles false prophets will 
spring up to mislead you. Pray, do not listen to them. “ They know not what they do.” Tbe 
American people are slow to settle correctly great questions, but when they once make up 
their minds to do so they do it with a vim. 

When the ship creaks, it is adjusting itself to the waves on which it floats, and not going 
to pieces ; and the labor disturbances that threaten, or have come, here and there are efforts 
to readjust tbe demands and Interests of labor and capital -often crude, unwise, and incon- 
siderate on one side or the other, or both, if you please, for It has been truly said that there 
never was a quarrel so nicely divided that all the right lay on one side and all tbe wrong on 
the other. 

Let us hope for the best, as history teaches us we may, and let us bankers do our part in 
bringing about a happy solution of these differences by advocating justice, reason, and con- 
servatism on the part of all. 

Let me conclude With a few words more ; the signs of the times are that all parties at in- 
terest will not be pleased for when that happy Aay will come (of all men being satisfied), men 
will be singing— ' 

Peace on earth, good will to men. 

Hallelujah ! Hallelujah ! Amen. 

Following Mr. Hill, ex-Governor David R. Francis, President of the Louisiana 
Purchase Exposition, spoke, laying especial stress on the value of tbe World's 
Fair to the banking and general business interests of Missouri and contiguous 
States. 

At the concluding day’s session, there were addresses by J. D. Allen, of Butler, 
on "The Trust Problem," and by Frank Sheetz, of Chfllicothe, on “The Country 
Banker." 

J. S. Calfee, of Windsor, Mo., Cashier of the Citizens’ Bank, was elected presi- 
dent ; H. M. Rubey, Cashier of tbe State Exchange Bank of Macon, vice president ; 
E. D. Kipp, Cashier of the Farmers’ Bank of Bates County, at Butler, secretary, 
and S. R. Nelson, Vice-President of the Cbillicothe Savings Association, treasurer. 
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Walker Hill, President of the American Exchange Bank of St. Louis, and Dr. 
W. S. Woods, President of the National Bank of Commerce, Kansas City, were 
elected delegates at large to the American Bankers’ Association. 

The delegates elected were, by groups, as follows : 

1. J. B. Hinton, Hannibal ; 2. George W. Stevens, Brookfield ; 3. D. A. Calvin ; 
4. J. L. Dorothy, Liberty ; 5. W. H. Powell, Sedalia ; 0. J. H. Babcock, Moberly ; 
7. B. F. Edwards, St. Louis ; 8. W. A. Dallmeyer, Jefferson City ; 9. J. S. Cal fee, 
Windsor ; 10. Burt Gardner, Aurora ; 11. H. P. McDaniels, Springfield ; 12. L. J. 
Albert, Cape Girardeau. 

Resolutions were unanimously adopted indorsing the World’s Fair and the liberal 
plans therefor and also calling upon the people of Missouri to lend their best efforts 
toward the successful consummation of the enterprise. 

The social features of the convention included a reception at the St. Louis Club, 
followed by a luncheon. 



COMING CONVENTIONS. 

— The Colorado 8tate Bankers’ Association will hold its Annual convention at Den* 
ver J une 17, 18 and 19. F. G. Moffat, Cashier of the First-National Bank, Denver, 
is secretary of the association. 

— The Georgia Bankers’ Association will hold its next annual convention at the 
Kimball House, Atlanta, June 17 and 18. Hon. Wm. B. Ridgely, Comptroller of 
the Currency, will deliver an address at the first day’s session. 

L. P. Hillyer, Cashier of the American National Bank, Macon, is secretary of 
the Georgia Bankers’ Association. 

— J. M. Dinwiddie, secretary of the Iowa Bankers’ Association, sends The Bank- 
ers’ Magazine the following interesting information regarding his progressive and 
flourishing association : 

“The Iowa Bankers’ Association and the Illinois Bankers’ Association have determined 
on the same dates for holding their meetings, July 28 and 29. The Iowa convention will be 
held at Davenport, and the Illinois at Rock Island. The evening of the first day wiU be a Joint 
social session at Rock Island. The second day will be a joint business session at Davenport. 
The business of the convention will be crowded into the first day. The second day’s session 
will be addressed by Hon. J. G. Cannon of Illinois and Hon. A. B. Cummins of Iowa, and no 
other addresses will be heard that day. 

The Iowa association is enjoying prosperity, having its membership very largely increased. 
Has scarcely any delinquent members and is a live association. It has done much good for 
the banking interests and for the general interests of the whole State. It is doing active 
work against forgers and swindlers of various kinds, having practically driven that kind of 
work out of the State, and it now proposes to increase its protective fund by at least $2,000, 
and to offer a standing reward of $1,000 additional for the successful prosecution of bank 
burglars. In other words, it proposes to be of some practical benefit to its members. In 
years past it has treated every banker in the State with the same liberality whether members 
or not. Hereafter it will reserve its general benefit for its members only.” 

— The Michigan Bankers’ Association will hold its fifteenth annual convention at 
Pointe aux Barques, June 16, 17, 18 and 19. Fred E. Farnsworth, Cashier of the 
Union National Bank, Detroit, and secretary of the association, sends the Magazine 
the following copy of a letter addressed to the members : 

“The members, with their ladles, will rendezvous at Saginaw on Tuesday, June 16. A 
lunch will be served at the Bast Saginaw Club from 12 to 2 o’clock. An automobile and 
carriage drive will thtfn be given over the city of Saginaw ; our party leaving by special train 
over the P6re Marquette at 8:90 o’clock for Pointe aux Barques. The Pointe aux Barques 
clubhouse will be fully equipped for the occasion, and that, with numerous cottages, will be 
placed exclusively at the disposal of the association. 
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The local committee of Saginaw bankers are preparing an exceptionally attractive pro- 
gramme, both in regard to literary and social features, and already speakers of note have 
accepted invitations to be present, as it is intended to make the business sessions an impor- 
tant feature. 

We sincerely hope that your bank will be represented at the convention, and that you 
will bring the ladies with you. 

Tou will be advised later, giving the programme in detail, at which time a blank will be 
sent you for reply.’ 1 

— P. C. Kauffman, secretary of the Washington State Bankers' Association writes: 

“ The convention of the Washington State Bankers’ Association will be held at the city 
of Watcom, July 28, 24 and 25. 1 trust you will arrange to have the Pacific Coast representa- 
tive of your Magazine present on thit occasion, as we expect to have one of the most inter- 
esting conventions in the history of the association. The attendance promises to be unusually 
large. The convention will be held during the annual run of salmon, so that the visitors will 
have an opportunity of inspecting the traps and canneries, whioh will prove an interesting 
and novel sight.” 

— Hon. Lyman J. Gage, former Secretary of the Treasury, and Melville E. Ingalls, 
of Cincinnati, are expected to address the convention of the Virginia Bankers' Asso- 
ciation, to be held at Lynchburg, June 18 and 19. 

—Secretary W. A. Sadd, President of the Chattanooga Savings Bank, writes as 
follows of the coming convention of the Tennessee Bankers' Association : 

“ There will be a meeting of the Tennessee Bankers’ Association held at Lookout Inn, 
Lookout Mountain, Chattanooga, Tennessee, June 22 and 28. We expect to have a large and 
interesting meeting and sincerely hope that some representative from your Magazine will 
be present at that time. The programme of the meeting has not been fully decided upon but 
of this 1 will advise you as soon as possible. If you will kindly give publicity to the same in 
your Magazine, we would appreciate it.” 



AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

Twenty-ninth Annual Convention to be Held at San Francisco, 

October 20-23. 

The Executive Council of the American Bankers' Association has decided that 
the twenty ninth annual convention of the Association shall be held in San Francisco 
on October 20. 21, 22 and 28. 

At the convention a special commiltee of eminent financiers will, it is expected, 
present a plan for greater elasticity in the currency, which plan will, it is expected, 
have appreciable weight in the currency legislation of the new Congress. 

There will be the usual interesting programme of the Banking and Trust Com- 
pany Sections as well as of the new Savings Bank Section. Full details of the pro- 
gramme will be published in a later number of the Magazine. 



National Convention of State Bank Supervisors. 

Editor Bankers' Magazine : 

Sir— T he National Convention of State Bank Supervisors and delegates will be held at 
the Genesee Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y., commencing at 10 a. m. July 7, continuing through 
the 8th. 

We have every promise of a large and beneficial meeting. Many States will be repre- 
sented, and it will afford us much pleasure to have you present. I feel confident that you 
will be well repaid for any effort you make to do so. 

Should It be impossible for you to attend this meeting, I should be pleased to extend an 
invitation to any one interested in this line of work, through you, or, if you will give me 
the names of any whom you think would attend, I should be pleased to write them 
personally. Yours truly, 

’ 8. T. Johnson, 

President National Association State Bank Supervisors. 
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Editor Bankers' Magazine : 

Sir: Indicative of the work being done in bank bookkeeping in the Harlem Evening 
High School, I transmit herewith enclosed the examination papers passed recently by the 
advanced students m the accounting department of that institution. 

Yours very truly. 

New York, May 28, 1906. Edgar M. Barber. 

Examination in Bank Bookkeeping and Accounting. 

1. What is the meaning of the term “controlling accounts? 0 Give examples of these 
accounts, indicate their purpose and explain how they are kept. 

2. Name the books generally used in the banking business. 

3. How is the certification book kept ? Illustrate. 

4. (a) Write out a certificate of deposit, (b) Define : Cashier’s check, certificate of stock, 
certified check. 

5. What items are entered in the receiving teller’s proof? 

6. Explain the so called “voucher system.” Aside from posting what advantages are 
gained by a large number of columns in a voucher register ? 

7. In what particulars does the Boston ledger differ from the usual general ledger? 

8. Name the auxiliary books required in corporation accounting. 

9. What is a customs check? For what purposes issued? Where shown among the 
resources and liabilities? 

10. Draw up in proper form, but omitting figures, the daily statement of a National bank 
as taken from the general balance ledger. 

Examination in the Theory of Accounts. 

1. Define accounting, bookkeeping, and auditing. What is the difference between ait 
accountant, a bookkeeper, and an auditor? 

2. What is the distinguishing difference between manufacturing expenses and commer- 
cial expenses. 

3. Define the following terms: Assets, liabilities, resources, revenue, surplus, capital, pre- 
ferred stock. 

4. Explain the relation that exists between tho capital stock account and the stock 
ledger. 

ft. How is single entry changed to double entry ? 

6. Give the advantages of double entry over single entry. 

7. Prepare a statement of affairs and a deficiency account. 

8. Prepare a profit and loss statement. 

9. Would there ever be a merchandise account In a manufacturing business? What talus 
its place? 

10. Prepare a trading statement in three sections, supplying imaginary amounts for al 
items. 

Examination in Advanced Bookkeeping. 

1. (a) Explain the distinction between single entry and double entry ? (b) How is the 
net gain found in single entry ? 

2. (a) Give the reasons for closing a double entry ledger ? (b) How is the present worth 
found in double entry ? 

3. Write out a 90-day draft and give the Journal entries of the different parties, including 
acceptance and payment. 

4. (a) What is the object of special columns? (b) What is an aocount sales? (c) If 
Thomas Jones’s note, your favor, for $500 should be returned by the bank protested for non- 
payment, charges $1.80, what entry would you make? 

5. (a) When does Interest aocount have a debit inventory ? (b) To which class of accounts 
do shipments belong ? (c) What is the difference between a customer’s ledger and a consign- 
ment ledger? 

6. If your trial balance did not exactly balance, what temporary aocount could be 
opened ? Wnat entry later when the error was discovered ? 

7. Prepare a balance sheet for a wholesale, manufacturing or railway business, specifying 
the various accounts that are deemed essentia), and supplying imaginary amounts for each 
account. 
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This department includes a complete list of New National Banks (furnished hr the Comp- 
troller of the Currency), State and Private Banks, Changes in Officers, Dissolutions and 
Failures, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 



NEW YORK CITY. 

—The Merchants* National Bank has completed a century of existence, and recently issued 
a history of the institution prepared by Philip G. Hubert. Jr. Alexander Hamilton drew up 
the original articles of association for the bank lb 1808. During the bank’s long history, 
and up to the present, the names identified with its management have been representative of 
the best in the commercial and financial life of the city. 

—Permission has been given to the Federal Bank by the Superintendent of Banks to open 
a branch at the corner of Grand and Orchard streets, which will be known as the Grand Street 
Bank. Recently the capital of the Federal Bank was increased to $860,000, in addition to the 
surplus of $50,000. 

—The National Bank of North America has removed from Its temporary office In the 
Atlantic Mutual building in William street to its permanent quarters in the new building at 
48-40 Exchange place and 41-43 Wall street. 

—The Cooper Exchange Bank is a new institution which will do business at Second street 
and Avenue A. It will start with $100, 0U0 paid-in capital and $00,000 surplus. Samuel Gott- 
helf is President, Theodore Gilman, Vice-President and Geo. F. Krapp, Cashier. 

—On June 1 the Continental Trust Co. took possession of the entire first floor of the new 
Blair building. 

—When the resolution of the cleaiing-bouse relating to trust company reserves was 
adopted there were twenty-seven trust companies of this city and vicinity which enjoyed 
clearing-house facilities. Two of these consolidated in the interim, leaving twenty-six sub- 
ject to the regulations. Nine of these, with aggregate deposits, both trust and general, of 
$351,000,000, have since withdrawn, while seventeen, with aggregate deposits of $140,000,000, 
will continue in the clearing-house. 

—Brooklyn Chapter American Institute of Bank Clerks organized recently by electing 
tt. P. Fisher, of the Fourth National Bank, New York, president; G. F. Smith, of the Nassau 
National Bank, Brooklyn, vioe-president ; E. Hoefle, of the Sprague National Bank. Brook- 
lyn, chief counsel ; 8. B. Denlinger, of the Franklin Trust Co„ Brooklyn, treasurer, and H. R. 
KJnsie, of the Williamsburg Savings Bank, secretary. 

President Fisher writes that the membership is not restricted to clerks in Brooklyn banka, 
as stated in the last Issue of the Magaztnk. There are members from different parts of the 
city, and all were welcomed to membership. 

—Edward D. Butler, who has been with the Leather Manufacturers* Bank for the last 
fifty years, has retired from active service. Mr. Butler went with the bank in 1854, when he 
was eighteen years old. He gradually worked his way up to the position of paying teller, 
which he has occupied for many years. During this time he handled many millions of dollars 
without ever losing a cent. He is now sixty -seven years old. The directors of the bank are 
understood to have rewarded bis service by retiring him on a very generous basis. 

—It is declared that the negotiations looking to a merger of the National Bank of Com- 
merce and the Western National Bank have been abandoned. 

— Wm. H. Porter, formerly Vice-President of the Chemical National Bank, has been elected 
President, to succeed the late Geo. G. Williams. 

—Edward Ridgely, a brother of the Comptroller of the Currency, has been appointed a 
National bank examiner for this district, succeeding Forrest Raynor, who has resigned to 
engage in other business. Mr. Ridgely has heretofore been attached to Mr. Raynor's office. 

—It Is stated that the Trust Company of the Republic will be reorganized as the Waldorf- 
Astoria Trust Co., and that Winthrop 8carritt will become President and Alvah Trowbridge, 
Vice-President. 
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— W. Batten Ro oseve l t has been elected Treasurer of the Institution for the Savinas of 
Merchants 1 Clerks, in place of Geo. G. Williams, deceased. 

— N. W. Harris & Co. have removed from 81 and 88 Pine street to their new banking rooms 
at the northeast corner of Pine and William streets. 

—The clearing-house rule that trust companies using the facilities of the institution 
should maintain a five per cent, reserve on deposits went into effect June 1, and the seven- 
teen companies remaining under the supervision of the clearing-house set aside a reserve of 
about $5,500,000. The nine companies which withdrew from the clearing-house began payihg 
checks over their counters some days prior to June 1. 

—Alvin W. Krech, heretofore Vice-President of the Mercantile Trust Company, was elec- 
ted President of the Equitable Trust Company, June 3; succeeding William T. Cornell, who 
handed in his resignation some three weeks ago. The position of Vice-President of the Mer- 
cantile Trust company, left vacant by the election of Mr. Krech, was tilled by the eleotion of 
James H. Hyde, vice-president of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, which corporation 
is largely interested in both trust companies. 

Mr. Krech came Into prominence In New York financial circles several years ago, when 
he was identified with the reorganization of the Union Pacific, the Baltimore and Ohio, the 
Wheeling and Lake Erie, and other railroad and industrial corporations. He became con- 
nected with the Mercantile Trust Company in 1896. Three years later he was elected Vice- 
President. He is associated to some extent with Western Interests. 

William T. Cornell, the retiring President, was elected to that office in April, 1908. Before 
that time he had been for sixteen years Cashier of the Lincoln National Bank. Mr. Cornell 
retires from business temporarily in order to take a much-needed rest. 

NKW ENGLAND 8TATE8. 

Boston.— It is reported that control of the First National Hank has been acquired by 
“ New Fork capitalists, not prominently identified with any bank. 11 According to the report 
there will be no change in the management of the bank, except an enlargement of the board 
of directors. 

—On June 1 the Old Boston National Bank entered upon the second century of its exist- 
ence. It was incorporated as the Boston Bank, June 1, 1803, and is still doing business on the 
site originally occupied. No year has passed since the bank was organized without the 
payment of a dividend. 

Littleton, N. H.— Substantial improvements and additions to its building have Just been 
completed by the Littleton National Bank. The exterior alterations inolude a limestone 
front, and the interior has been rearranged and furnished and fitted up in accordance with 
modern ideas. 

Connecticut Savings Bank Investments.— It is alleged, and also denied, that the bill 
recently passed by the Legislature of Connecticut enlarging the scope of Savings bank in- 
vestments was put through by the improper use of money. Charges are made that New 
York bond dealers were instrumental in having the measure passed to provide a market for 
securities which they hold and wish to sell to the Savings banks. 

MIDDLE STATES. 

Pittsburg.— A dispatch to the Philadelphia Press, under date of May 31, gave the follow- 
ing details in regard to banking changes either pending or consummated in this city : 

** One of the biggest deals pending and one which is understood to be practically closed, 
although formal announcement has been deferred, is the merger of the Colonial and Ameri- 
can Trust Companies. The Colonial Trust Company is the new concern whose stock soared 
in a few months from a small initial value to high figures, which have been pretty well main- 
tained. The company now owns the Freehold Bank, the Colonial National Bank and the 
Citizens 1 Trust Company. The American Trust Company has within the past few months 
absorbed the Columbia National Bank, the Fourth National Bank, the Tradesmen's National 
Bank, the Germania Savings Bank and the Pennyslvania Trust Company. The mere rumor 
of the consolidation of these two powerful institutions was enough to send up the stock of 
both. 

The Safe Deposit and Trust Company will increase its capital from $1,000,000 to $8,000,000, 
in order to absorb the People's National Bank and the People’s Savings Bank. 

Negotiations are on and steps have been taken for the absorption of the First Nationa 
Bank of Brad dock by the Monongahela Trust Company. 

The Mortgage Banking Company has bought the Republic National Bank. The Farmers' 
Deposit National Bank has organized a new Savings bank. The Iron City Trust Company 
has increased its capitalization from $1,000,000 to $2,000,000. 
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The conaotld&tiOQ and reorganization of the Mellon and affiliated financial interest* into 
a separate group, whloh is perhaps the strongest in Pittsburg, is of comparatively recent 
date. The Mellon National Bank bought the Bank of Commerce and established a new Sav- 
ings bank under the name of the Union Savings Bank, the whole being controlled by the 
Union Trust Company, which is the head of the Mellon financial interests of Pittsburg and 
which represents, with the capital of affiliated institutions, a capitalization alone of $15,- 
500,000.” 

Paterson, N. J.— By a unanimous vote the board of directors of the First National 
Bank recently recommended an increase in the capital stock of the bank from 9400,000 to 
$000,000. The subscription price of the new stock will be $800 per share, and of the amount 
received $100,000 will be apportioned to capital and $900,000 to surplus, making these two 
Items stand $500,000 and $060,000 respectively. 

SOUTHERN STATES. 

Louisville, Ky.— On May 25 the United States Trust Company formally opened it* new 
building at the southwest corner of Fifth and Main street*. Col. John D. Powers greeted, 
the visitors and showed them through the building, which is one of the most complete bank- 
ing structures in the South. A prominent leature of the equipment is the Immense armor- 
steel vault. The fittings and furnishings of the various rooms and offices are notably tasteful 
and elegant. 

Atlanta, Oa— At a meeting of the directors of the Atlanta National Bank, May 9, Paul 
Roma re, Vice-President of the bank, was elected President to succeed the late James Swann. 
Mr. Romare has been connected with the bank for many years, and has established a high 
reputation for business ability. 

—Arrangements were recently completed for the merger of the Capital City National 
Bank with the Atlanta National Bank. The latter institution lately removed into new 
and handsome quarters in the Century building. 

Houston, Texas.— An important change affecting banking interests at Houston, Texas* 
was recently consummated by San Antonio, Tex as,, parties selling their interest in the Mer- 
chants Bank of Houston. The controlling Interest in the bank was held by San Antonio 
people, associated with 8. Q. Bayne, of New York, and T. Wistar Brown, of Philadelphia. 
The transfer was effected by Edwin Chamberlain, of San Antonio, representing Col. George 
W. Brackenridge and bis associates. The old directors in the Merchants* National Bank 
who resigned and sold their interest were Col. Geo. W. Brackenridge, President of the 8a n 
Antonio National Bank; T. Wistar Brown, of Philadelphia; Edwin Chamberlain. Vice-Pres- 
ident of the Alamo National Bank, San Antonio, and Thomas H. Franklin, a director of the 
City National Bank, of 8an Antonio. The new men elected to take their places were : I. H . 
Kempner, President Texas Bank and Trust Company, Galveston ; Bryan Heard and John G. 
Tod, of Houston, and J. M. Moore, of Bay City. 

Jacksonville, Fla.— The new Atlantic National Bank, which will begin business about 
August 1 with $350,000 capital, has purchased the National Bank of the State of Florida. 

While the merger as above announced has been fully completed, the National Bank of 
the 8tate of Florida will continue to do business until the new bank is ready to open. The 
Atlantic National Bank has leased and will occupy the banking rooms now occupied by the 
National Rank of the State of Florida. 

The officers of the new bank will be: President, Edward W. Lane, of Valdosta, Ga.; 
Vice-President, F. W. Hoyt, President of the First National Bank, Fernandina, Fla. ; Cashier, 
Thomas P. Denham. 



WESTERN STATES. 

Chicago.— The Manufacturers* Rank has been authorized by the Auditor of Public 
Accounts, with $200,000 capital. 

—Savings deposits in Chicago banks have passed the $100,000,000 mark. In the past year 
they have Increased more than twenty-two million dollars. The savings held by Chicago 
banks in 1890 footed up only $12,358,068. In 1897 they had only doubled that amount, while in 
the last six years the amount has been more than quadrupled. The increase in savings in the 
last twelve months has been the most remarkable in the history of Chicago savings institu- 
tions, with the exception of that in the calendar year of 1902. And even during the last 
month, while several strikes have Interfered seriously with the earnings of thousands of 
wage-workers, the increase has gone on steadily. 

—A committee was appointed a short time ago by the Bankers' Club to formulate a plan 
for an asset currency. Former Secretary Gage recently addressed the club on the subject. 
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—Ralph C. Wilson, who has been elected president of the Chicago Chapter, American Insti- 
tute of Bank Clerks, is a native of Lafayette, Ind., and came to Chicago as a lad of ten, and 
was educated in the high schools here. In 1801, after a two-years 1 tour of the world, he 
returned to Chicago and entered the service of the Atlas National Bank, and subsequently 
became connected with the Bankers National Bank. For the past two years he has been 
treasurer of the Chicago Chapter, and is an enthusiastic member of the institute. 

8t. Louis, Mo.— On May 24 the German Savings Institution celebrated its fiftieth anni- 
versary, and claims the honor of being the oldest bank in the State doing business contin- 
uously without change of name or style. Sipoe 1868 the capital has grown from $5,000 to 
$500,000; surplus and profits from $25.57 to $1,286,070, and deposits from $8,876 to $6,889,0*2. 
Deposits have nearly doubled since 1806. 

Des Moines, Iowa.— The Capital City State Bank opened its new bank building for busi- 
ness May 18. It is highly praised by the patrons of the bank for its beauty and solidity, and 
is an evidence of progressiveness upon the part of the management. 

South Dakota Banks.— Deposits in the State banks of South Dakota now exceed $22,- 
000,000— a good showing for a comparatively young State. 

—A new banking law recently went into effect providing for careful supervision and 
control of the banks. Private banks as well as State institutions are brought under juris- 
diction of the State Examiner. 



The American Monetary Commission.— The members of the United States Inter- 
national Exchange Commission, Messrs. H. H. Hanna, Charles A. Conant and Professor Jere- 
miah W. Jenks, have already had several conferences with members of the British Govern- 
meat. Sir E. N. 8a tow, the British Minister to China, came to London specially to meet the 
American delegates and discuss with them informally the feasibility of establishing a uniform 
currency in China, and to give them the benefit of his own Oriental experience. 

The British Cabinet has designated as members of the British Commission Sir James 
Mackay. the negotiator of the British -Chinese treaty ; 8ir Ewen Cameron, London manager 
of the Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation ; Robert Chalmers, Principal Clerk at 
the Treasury; W. Blain and George W. Johnson, members of the recent Commission on 
the Currency of the Straits Settlements. 

Much interest is evinced in the work of the commission by the Government, the bankers 
and the large foreign merchants. It is expected that the commission will continue its pro- 
ceedings for a fortnight in London and then proceed to Paris. The Government has received 
notice of the acceptance by the Government of the Straits Settlements of the scheme recom- 
mended by the commission. The plan is so far only a preliminary one. It provides for the 
adoption of a new distinctive coin to replace at par the existing currency, but the time and 
method of raising these coins to a gold parity have not yet been settled. 

The commission will discuss the possibility of harmonizing the policy of the Straits Set- 
tlements with that of the local currency of the United States, the Philippines and Mexico. 



Failures, Suspensions and Liquidations. 

Connecticut.- The Southport National Bank was closed May 19, owing to defalcation of 
a former Cashier to the amount of about $150,000. A Receiver has been appointed. 

Indiana.— The McClellan Bank, of Auburn, and the DeKalb Bank, of Waterloo, which 
have been conducted as private banking institutions by the McClellan estate, were forced 
into involuntary bankruptcy May 12. Liabilities are placed at $121,000; assets, 168,000. 

Maryland— Baltimore.— Sperry, Jones A Co., bankers, were placed in the bands of 
Receivers May 6. The firm has promoted many new enterprises, but of late found it imprac- 
ticable to market a considerable amouut of securities which the firm held. 

Massachusetts— Boston.— F. M. Tucker, bankers and brokers, suspended May 21. 



New Counterfeit $20 National-Bank Note — On the National State Bank of Metropo- 
lis, Illinois. Check letter A; series of 1882; charter number, 5254; bank number, 1198; 
Treasury number, 896568 ; J. W. Lyons, Register; Ellis H. Roberts, Treasurer. 

This counterfeit is a crudely-executed photographic production on thin, brittle paper, 
and no attempt has been made to imitate the silk fiber of the genuine paper. The photo- 
graph of the original numbers of the note can be plainly discerned beneath the coloring 
applied. The back of the note at hand has almost entirely faded out. Green ink has been 
smeared on the panel surround lng the charter number on the back of the note. This Is true 
also of the red applied to the seal and numbers. 

This counterfeit should not deceive the ordinarily careful handler of money. 
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NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 

The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National hanks organised 
since onr last report. Names of officers and other particulars regarding these new National banks 
will be found under the different State headings. 

National Banks Organized. 

6744— First National Bank, Lincolnton, North Carolina. Capital, 130,000. 

6745— First National Bank, Morrison vilie, Illinois. Capital. $25,000. 

6746— Farmers 1 National Bank, Montrose, Pennsylvania. Capital, $'0,000. 

6747— Citizens 1 National Bank, OrtonviUe, Minnesota. Capital, $86,000. 

6748— People’s National Bank. Manassas, Virginia. Capital, $25,000. 

6748— American National Bank, Long Beach, California. Capital, $50,000. 

6750 -First National Bank, Lime Springs. Iowa. Capital, $25,0u0. 

6751— First National Bank, Augusta, Illinois. Capital, $60,000. 

6752— Citizens 1 National Bank, Anthony. Kansas. Capital, $50,000. 

6758— First National Bank, Harrison, Oklahoma. Capital, $25,000. 

6754— First National Bank, Weiser, Idaho. Capital, $50,000. 

6755— First National Bank, Prairie City, Iowa. Capital, $25,000. 

6756— First National Bank, Derry, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000. 

6757— Citizens 1 National Bank, Ballinger, Texas. Capital, $75,000. 

6758— First National Bank, Newport, Arkansas. Capital, $50,000. 

6760— Sheffield National Bank. Sheffield, Alabama. Capital, $50,000. 

6760- City National Bank, Tipton, Iowa. Capital, $50 0C0. 

6761- People’s National Bank, Salisbury. Maryland. Capital, $50,000. 

6762- First National Bank, Dalhart, Texas. Capital, $25,000. 

6768-National City Bank, Akron, Ohio. Capital. $100,010. 

6764— First National Bank, Doon, Iowa. Capital, $25,000. 

6765— Lowell National Bank, Lowell, Indiana. Capital, $25,000. 

6766— First National Bank, Willow City, North Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 

8787— Cold water National Bank, Coldwater, Kansas. Capital, $25,000. 

6768 -Citizens’ National Bank, Baker City Oregon. Capital, $100,000. 

6760— First National Bank, Columbia, Kentucky. Capital, $25,000. 

6770— First National Bank, Fimore, Ohio. Capital, $25,000. 

6771— First National Bank, Logan, Iowa. Capital, $50,000. 

6772— First National Bank, Fountain, Colorado. Capital. $25,000. 

6778— Washington National Bank, St. Louis, Missouri. Capital. $200,000. 

6774— Fort Dallas National Bank, Miami, Florida. Capital, $100,000. 

6775— First National Bank, Blooming Prairie, Minnesota. Capital, $36,000. 

6776— First National Bank, Shelby, North Carolina. Capital, $100,000. 

6777— Citizens’ National Bank, Roswell, New Mexico. Capital, $50,000. 

6778— Merchants’ National Bank, Hampton, Virginia. Capital, $50,000. 

6779— Loveland National Bank, Loveland, Ohio. Capital, $25,000. 

6780— Farmers and Merchants’ National Bank, Henderson, Texas. Capital, $25,000. 

6781— Newport News National Bank, Newport News, Virginia. Capital, $100,000. 

6782— First National Bank, Radford, Virginia. Capital, $50,010. 

6788— First National Bank, Roseau, Minnesota. Capita); $25,000. 

6784— First National Bank, Emmons, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 

6785— Citizens’ National Bank, Patcbogue, New York. Capital, $50,000. 

Applications to Organize National Banks Approved. 

The following notices of Intention to organise National banks have been approved by the Comp, 
troller of the Currency since last advice : 

Hanford National Bank, Hanford, California; by H. E. Wright, et a/. 

First National Bank, Ontonagon, Miohlgan; by C. Mil leu r, et al. 

Condon National Bank, Coffey vl He, Kansas; by C. M. Condon, et al. 

First National Bank, Tyndall, South Dakota; by L. I Smith, et al. 
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First National Bank, Dyer, Indiana ; by John L. Kellman, et at . 

Farmers and Merchants' National Bank, Johnstown, Pennsylvania ; by John Harman, et aL 
People's National Bank, Roanoka, Virginia ; by Geo. H. P. Cole, et at. 

Macksburg National Bank, Macksburg, Iowa; by J. M. Wilson, el dl. 

First National Bank, Indianola, Indian Territory ; by Jesse H. Hill, et at. 

Iron Range National Bank, Hlbbing, Minnesota ; by C. W. Baumbach, et al. 

First National Bank, Henryetta, Indian Territory; by C. H. Kellogg, et al. 

First National Bank, Cushing, Oklahoma ; by C. L. Lyon, et al. 

First National Bank, Canton, Mississippi ; by W. B. Weiner, et al. 

First National Bank, Ulysses, Pennsylvania : by John B. Coulston, et al. 

First National Bank, Greenwood. Arkansas; by Geo. N. Spradling, et al. 

First National Bank, Norwood, Massachusetts; by C. F. Eldredge, et al. 

State National Bank, New Iberia, Louisiana; by J. P. Suberbielle, ct al. 

First National Bank, Conemaugh, Pennsylvania : by D. W. Davis, et al. 

Rockwell City National Bank, Rockwell City, Iowa : by Geo. R. Allison, et al. 

Atlantio National Bank, Jacksonville, Florida; by L. McNeill, et al. 

Central National Bank, Battle Creek, Michigan ; by Carroll L. Poet, et al. 

Farmers' National Bank, Mayfield, Kentucky i by J. M. Gillum, et al. 

First National Bank, Madison, Minnesota ; by P. G. Jacobson, et dl. 

Genoa National Bank, Genoa, Nebraska; by L. G. Stocks, et al. 

First National Bank, Coeur d’Alene, Idaho; by E. L. Lind berg, et al. 

First National Bank, Harvey, Iowa; by Herman Reitveld, et al. 

Fayette City National Bank, Fayette City. Pennsylvania; by J. Audley Black, et al. 

Central National Bank, Muskogee, Indian Territory; by D. H. Middleton, cl al. 

First National Bank, Hopedale, Ohio; by C. E. Allison, et al. 

First National Bank, Webster, Pennsylvania ; by Robert A. Morrison, et al. 

People's National Bank, 8hippensburg< Pennsylvania ; by J. 8. Omwake, et al. 

First National Bank, Condon, Oregon ; By H. L. McWilliams, et al. 

First National Bank, Torkvllle, South Carolina ; by O. E. Wilkins, et al. 

Marlon National Bank, Marion, Virginia; by Geo. W. Richardson, etal. 

First National Bank, Cllntonvllle, Pennsylvania ; by Jno. M. McKee, et cl. 

First National Bank, Syracuse, Kansas ; by Geo. Getty, et al. 

Commercial National Bank, Uvalde, Texas; by W. B. Dermody, et al. 

Arcadia National Bank, Newark, New York ; by Peter R. 81eight, el al. 

First National Bank, Conneaut Lake, Pennsylvania ; by E. B. Harshaw, et al. 



Application fob Conversion to National Banks Approved. 

Commercial Bank, Syracuse, New York ; into Commercial National Bank. 

State Bink, Tonawanda, New York; into State National Bank of North Tonawanda. 
Bank or Paragould, Arkansas ; into First National Bank. 

Merchants' Exchange Bank, Sparta, Illinois: into First National Bank. 

Merrick County Bank, Clarks, Nebraska ; into First National Bank. 
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ALABAMA. 

James— James & Midway Banking Co.: capi- 
tal, 825,000; Pres., H. L. King ; Cas^ M. W. 
Tarver. 

Sheffield— $beflfeld National Bank (succes- 
sor to Alabama Trust and Banking Co.); 
capital, $50,003 ; Pres., J. J. Gray, Jr.; Cas., 
S. McGaugby. 

ARIZONA. 

Tucson— Southern Arizona Bank and Trust 
Co.; capital, $50,000; Pres., N. E. Plumer; 
Sec,, Fred. J. Stewart. 

Yuma— J. W. Thornton A Son; capital, 120,000. 
ARKANSAS. 

Holly Grove Bank of Holly Grove; capi- 
tal, $12,000: Pres., W. F. Branch ; Cas., J. 1. 
Matthews. 

Manila— Bank of Manila; capital, $20,000; 
Pres., W. E. Talley ; Ca«., J. W. Scivally. 



Newport— First National Bank (successor to 
Jackson County Bank); capital, $50,000; 
surplus. $5,000 ; Pres.. Sigmund Wolff ; Cas., 
W. A. Billingsley ; Asst. Cas., F. A. Jones. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Long Beach — American National Bank; 
capital, $50,000; Preri., Stephen Townsend ; 
Cas., Fred Hobrer. 

Santa Barbara— Central Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., A. H. McKay; Cas., W. B. 
Metcalf; Asst. Cas., H. F. R. Vail. 

S awtellb — Sawtelle Branch of Bank of 
Santa Monica; Schuyler Cole, Mgr. 

Sonora— Sonora Abstract and Trust Co.; 
capital, $2,500; Pres., J. B. Curtin; Treas., 
J. A. West ; Sec. and Mgr., Chas. G. Bacon. 

COLORADO. 

Bessemer— Bessemer Branch Pueblo Title 
and Trust Co. 
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Fountain— First National Bank (successor 
to Fountain Valley Bank): capital, $28,000; 
Pres., Gordon Jones; Cas., Clifton Grover. 
Windsor— Bank of Northern Colorado ; cap- 
ital, $80,000; Pres., C. C. Follmer ; Cas., C. 
8. Harley. 

FLORIDA. 

Manatee— Manatee Bank. 

Miami— Fort Dallas National Bank ; capital, 
$100,000; Pres., Wm. M. Brown ; Cas., Chas. 
L. Hobbs. 

IDAHO. 

Sand Point— Traders' Bank; Pres., G. S, 
Thomas; Cas., W. F. Whitaker. 

Wallace— State Bank of Commerce (suc- 
cessor to Bank of Commerce) ; capital, $60,- 
000; Pres., B. F. O’Neil; Cas., M. H. Hare; 
Asst. Cas., C. Z. 8eelig. 

Wkisbr— F irst National Bank (successor to 
State Bank of Idaho, Ltd.); capital, $50,000; 
Pres., Edward Shainwald; Cas., C. J. Selwyn. 

ILLINOIS. 

Augusta— First National Bank (successor to 
Augusta Bank); capital, $60,000; Pres, 
Jacob Klipper ; Cas., L. H. Dexter ; Asst. 
Cas., 8. E. MoPfee. 

Dr Kalb— Commercial Trust and Savings 
Bank ; Pres., E. F.Shellabarger ; Cas., E. O. 
Wood. 

Morribonyillr— First National Bank ; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., H. H. Herd man ; Cas., 
H. L. Maxon. 

Pontiac— Illinois 8tate Savings Bank; capi- 
ta), $28,000; Pres., E. M. Johnson, Cas., M. 
H. Greenebaum; Asst. Cas., J. C. Greene- 
baum. 

Ringwood — Bank of Rtngwood ; capita), 
$15,000. 

Sparland— Sparland Bank; Pres., William 
Riddell ; Cas. H. E. Wescott. 

Victoria— State Bank of Victoria; capital, 
$35,000; Pres., J. M. McKie; Cas., O. E. 
Peterson. 

INDIANA. 

E. Chicago— Lake County State Bank ; cap- 
ital, $80,000; Pres., Albert DeW. Ersklne; 
Vioe-Pres. and Cas., Potter Palmer. Jr.; 
Asst. Cashiers. Otto J. Gondolf and E. H. 
Hoi tor ff. 

Fokt Wayne— Commercial Bank ; Cas., Max 
C. Meyer. 

French Lick — French Lick State Bank; 
capital. $30,000; Pres., Thomas Taggart; 
Cas., James A. Wells. 

Indiana Harbor — Lake County State 
Bank : capital, $50,000; Pres., Albert De W. 
Ersklne ; Vice- Pres. and Cas., P- tier Palm- 
er, Jr. ; Asst. Cashiers, Otto J. Gondolf and 
E. H. Holtorff. 

Huntington— Commercial Bank. 

Hazleton — Cltiaens’ State Bank; Pres., 
Josiah Rightly ; Cas., Chas. L. Howard. 
Lowell-- Lowell National Bank; capital. 



$28,000; Pres., F. E. Nelson; Cas., P. A. 
Berg. 

Sheridan— Union Loan and Trust Co. : cap- 
ital, $2,500; Pres„ J. H. Cox; Sec. and 
Treas., F. G. Kassebaum ; Asst. 8ec. and 
Treas., L. W. Cox. 

Summitville — Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank (successor to Citizens’ Bank); capi- 
tal, $11,000; Pres., Jesse L. Vermillion ; Cas., 
Ed. F. Vermillion. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Holdentille— Traders’ Bank and Trust Co.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Chas. De Watte ville ; 
Cas. 1 , E. A. Edmondson. 

IOWA. 

Auburn — Farmers and Merchants’ Bank ; 
capital, $25,000 : Pres., J . Kessler : Ca s„ H. 8. 
Parker. 

Doon — First National Bank (successor to 
Doon Savings Bank ; capital, $28,000 ; Pres., 
O. P. Miller; Vlce-Pres., E. Huntington; 
Cas., C. R. McDowell; Asst. Cas., H. D. 
Kenyon. 

Lime Springs— First National Bank (succes- 
sor to Bank of Lime Springs) ; capital, $26,- 
000; Pres., E. R. Morris; Cas., D. H. Thom- 
as ; Aset. Cas., Clarence W. Lee. 

Logan — First National Bank; capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., John W. Wood; Cas., Wm. H. 
Wood ; Asst. Cas., J. B. Wood. 

Montrose— Montrose Savings Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000 : Pres., R. H. Tonnkin ; Cas„ W. 
G. Goodrich ; Asst. Cas., J. E. Lamb. 
Nemaha Nemaha State Bank (successor to 
Nemaha Bank); capital, $26,000: Pres., E. 
N. Bally; Cas., D. W. Graff; Asst. Cas., 
C. H. Townsend. 

Prairie City— First National Bank (succes- 
sor to The Zachary Bank); capital, $28,000; 
Pres., J. D. Wbiseoand; Cas., Fred. s. 
Rinser. 

Tipton— City National Bank (successor to 
Firet National Bank): capital, $50,000: 
Pres., J. H. Coutts ; Cas., W. J. Moore ; Asst. 
Cas., Paul Heald. 

KANSAS. 

Anthony— Citizens’ National Bank (succes- 
sor to Anthony State Bank); capital, $50,- 
000; Pres., John D. Brown; Vice- Pres., 
W. A. Miller ; Cas., Charles E. Morris. 
Coldwateb— Cold water National Bank (suc- 
cessor to Comanche County State Bank); 
capital. $25,000; Pres., J. W. Berryman; 
Cas., N. A. Lytle. 

Dexter— First State Bank; capital, $10,000 ; 

Pres., W. H. Bolton ; Cas., C. P. Murray. 
Greensburg Farmers’ State Bank ; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., C. Q. Chandler; Cas., Geo. L. 
Osborne. 

Logan— S tate Bank of Logan. 

KENTUCKY. 

Columbia— First National Bank; capital. 
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$25,003; Pres., Jno. O. Russel); Cub., E. H. 
Hughes. 

Glasgow— Farmers* State Bank (successor 
to Glasgow Trust Co.); capital, $3,000; 
Pres., John Lewis ; Cas„ Geo. L. Lewis. 
Hazard — Hazard Bank; capital, $7,500; 

Pres., John B. Cornett; Sec., B, P. Wootton. 
Mo rehead -Lenora Deposit Bank; capital' 
$15,000; Pres., LukeP. Williams. 

MICHIGAN. 

Hart— First National Bank; successor to 
Citizens* Exchange Bank): capital, $30,000: 
Pres., A. 8-. White; Cas., C. L. Flood. 
Luther— Luther Exchange Bank. 

Mecosta— Bank of Mecosta; capital, $5,000; 

Pres., O. J. McQuistion ; Cas., S. A. Parks. 
Middlevillb Farmers* State Bank; capi- 
tal, $87,000; Pres., Simon Heist ; Cas., Joun 
G. Nagler ; Asst. Cas.. Cbas. A. Robertson. 
Mt. Morris — Bank of Mt. Morris; Pres., 
D. H. Power ; Cas., T. F. Little. 

Sheridan— Bank of Sheridan ; capital, $10,- 
000: Pres., D. H. Power; Cas., F. H. Stout; 
Mgr., W. J. Rachow. 

MARYLAND. 

Salisbury— People’s National Bank ; capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., Y. Perry; Cas., S. King 
White. 

MINNESOTA. 

Blooming Prairie— First National Bank 
(successor to State Bank) ; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., J. C. Bra 1 nerd ; Cas., O. P. Bask. 
Burt rum— Bank of Burtrum; Pres. Wm. E. 
Lee ; Cas., B. N. Scott. 

Clarissa -Clarissa 8tate Bank; capital, $12,- 
000; Pres., Cbas. Bradford; Cas., L. D. 
Thayer. 

Dumont — First State Bank (successor to 
Cbrisman & Wells); capital, $10,000; Pres., 
G. M. Wells; Cas., F. S. Wells; Assr. Cas., 
W. H. Zelher. 

Emmons— First National Bank ; capital, $25,- 
€00; Pres., H. N. Martinson; Cas., N. H. 
Rasmusson. 

Foley— State Bank (successor to Bank of 
Foley); capita). $15,0C0; Pres., John M. 
Haven ; Cas., Geo. B. Hanscom. 

Hawley— State Bank (successor to Bank of 
Hawley); capital, $25,000 ; Pres., L. Lam be r- 
son ; Cas.. Ole Olson. 

Hewitt— First 8tate Bank (successor to 
Bank of Hewitt); capital, $10,000; Pres., 
A. M. Scbancke ; Cas., L. E. Campbell ; Asst. 
Cas.. James S. Endslow. 

Newmarket— Bank of Newmarket ; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Geo. F. Porter; Cas., J. J. 
Behles. 

Orton vi lle— Citizens’ National Bank ; (suc- 
cessor to Cbrisman A Wells): capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., H. Cbrisman; Cas., R. W. Green; 
Asst. Cas., Cbas. P. Carl. 

Roseau — First National Bank ; capital. 



$26,000; Pres., Bendix Holdahl; Cas., T. D. 
Thorson. 

Wabasso— Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
$15,000: Pres., A. J. Weldon; Cas. F. W. 
Hauenstein. 

Winnebago City — Bank of Commerce; 
Pres., Paul M. Reagan ; Cas., H. W. Parker. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Taylor8Vt lle— S mith County Bank (suc- 
cessor to Bank of Taylorsville); capital, 
$25,000; Pres., W. C. Blackwell; Cas., M. 
W. McLaurin ; Asst. Cas., C. H. Ferrill. 

MISSOURI. 

Bog ard— F armers’ Bank; capital, $6,000; 

Preg„ R. M. Jenks; Cas., Frank Jenks. 
Mexico— North Missouri Trust Co.; Pres., 
W. W. Pollock; Sec., J. C. Mundy; Aset. 
Sec., 1. T. McCue. 

Naylor— Bank of Naylor ; capital, $10,000 ; 
Pres., J. D. Jackson. 

St. Louis— Washington National Bank ; cap- 
ital, $200,000; Pres., David Rosentreter: 
Cas., H. N. Tinker. 

NEBRASKA. 

Fairmont— Commer ial State Bank ; capita), 
$10,000; Pres., P. H. Updike; Cas., L. H. 
Denison. 

Garrison— Bank of Garrison ; capital, $5,000. 
Harvard — Harvard State Bank; capital, 
$25,000: Pres., G. A. Herzog: Cas., M. R. 
Chittick. 

NEW MEXICO. 

Albuquerque— Montezuma Trust Co.; cap- 
ital and surplus, over $100,000; Pres., W. H. 
Gillenwater. 

Roswell— Citizens* National Bank (succes- 
sor to Citizens* Bank); capital, $50,000; 
Pres., Jno. W. Poe; Cashier, Nathan Jaffa. 

NEW YORK. 

Burr alo — Market Bank; capital, $100,000; 
Pres., Elliott C. MoDougal; Cas., Geo. 
Mead way. 

New York — Bankers* Trust Co.; capital, 
$1,000,000; surplus, $500,000; Pres., E. C. 
Convene ; Vice-Pres., J. F. Thompson ; Sec. 
and Treas., T. W. Lamont. 

Mount Vernon— Mount Vernon Trust Co. 
(successor to Bank of Mount Vernon) : cap- 
ital, $200,000 ; surplus, $200,000; Pres., Arch. 
M. Campbell; Sec. and Treas., Daniel M. 
Hoping ; Vice-Presidents, A. A. Lisman and 
Jesse Lantz ; Asst. Sec. and Treas., Bertram 
H. Carmer. 

Patchogue— Citizens* National Bank ; capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., Milton G. Wiggins. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

China Grove— Bank of China Grove; capi- 
tal, $10,000 ; Pres., J. A. Davidson ; Cas., W. 
E. Love. 

Cornelius— Bank of Cornelius; capital, $50,- 
0C0 ; Pres., J. M. Dove ; Cas., F. C. Sherrill. 
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Lenoir— Bank of Lenoir: $10,000; Pres., G. 

W. P. Harper; Cas., J. H. Beall. 
Linoolnton— First National Bank; capital, 
$80,000; Pres., J. A. Abernathy; Cas., 
Claude Ramsaur. 

Morehbad City — Bank of Carteret; orga- 
nizing. 

Shelby— First National Bank ; capital, $100,- 
000; Pres., Charles Coleman Blanton; Cas., 
Geo. Blanton. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Kensal— Kensal State Bank (successor to 
First State Bank); capital, $10,000; Pres., 
C. H. Rose ; Cas. H. R. Melrose. 
Litcbville— Security State Bank ; capital, 
$10,000: Pres., John M. Olson; Cas., A. P. 
Hanson. 

Mohall— Mohall State Bank ; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., Geo. F. Porter ; Cas., 8. T. L. 81eeper ; 
Aset. Cas.. K. S. Hendrickson. 

Ombmbb— C itizens’ State Bank; Pres., Geo. 

8unberg ; Cas., J. M. Meesmer. 

Willow City -First National Bank (succes- 
sor to Willow City State Bank); capital, 
$25,000; Pres., F. M. Rich; Cas., Emery 
Olmstead. 

OHIO. 

Akron— National City Bank (successor to 
City National Bank); capital, $100,000: 
Pres., N. C. Stone ; V ice-Pres., E. A. Oviatt 
and E. S. Day; Cas., Harry Williams. 
Elmore— First National Bank : capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Louis Frese; Cas., N. W.NIeman. 
Granville— Farmers’ Bank Co. (successor 
to Bank of Granville); capita), $15,000; 
Pres., J. M. Robinson ; Cas., C. B. Slack. 
Grove City— Grove City Savings Bank ; cap- 
ital, $25,000: Pres., K. Kiesewetter; Cas., 
E. C. Wagner. 

Loveland— Loveland National Bank (suc- 
cessor to Bank of Loveland); capital, $25,- 
000: Pres„ Jno. E. Bundey; Cas., B. 8. 
Ratbgeber. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Agra— Bank of Agra; capital, $7,000; Pres., 
S. W. Reiser ; Cas., A. R. Eastman. 
Carnegie— Citizens’ Bank ; capital, $5,000 ; 

Pres., 8. S. Dill ; Cas., J. P. Whatley. 
Covington— Covington State Bank ; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., O. E. Helton; Cas., R. I. 
Helton. 

Harrison— First National Bank (successor 
to Bank of Harrison 1 ; capital, $25,000; 
Pres., A. J. Dunlap ; Cas., Claude Tuttle ; 
Asst. Cas., Cbas. S. Olson. 

Keokuk Falls— First State Bank; capita), 
$10,000; Pres., A. L. Quieti; Cas., H. L. 
Qulett. 

Lawton— Merchants and Planters’ Bank; 
capita], $25,000; Pres., Foster V. Brown; 
Cas., David R. Rankin; Aset. Cas., Joe E. 
Brown. 

Roosevelt— Roosevelt State Bank ; capital. 



$7,500 ; Pres., L. C. Cbenowitb ; Cas., J. L 
J a role moo. 

OREGON. 

Baker City— Citizens’ National Bank (suc- 
cessor to Citizens’ Bank); capital, $100,010; 
Pres., Wm. E. Grace ; Cas., D. W. French. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Allegheny— Real Estate Savings and Trust 
Co.; Pres., James Richey, Jr.; Trees.. 
Edward A. Young; Sec., Harold W. 
Watkins. 

Altoona— Real Estate Title and Trust Co. ; 
capital, $125,000; Pres., J. H. Craig; Sec. 
and Trees., Geo. w. Harpham. 
Coudersport— Coudersport Trust Co.; capi- 
tal, $125,000; Pres.. Jno. B. Stone ; Sec. and 
Tri as., M. S. Harvey. 

Derry -First National Bank (successor to 
Derry Deposit Bank); capita), $60,000; 
Pres., E. L. Brown; Cas^ B. W. Brown; 
Asst. Cas., D. W. Yealy. 

Fayette City Citizens’ Bank: capital, 
$50,0*0; surplus, $26,000: Pres., Wm. H. 
Blnns ; Cas., James G. Binns. 

Montrose— Farmers’ National Bank; capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres, A. H. McCollum; Cas., 
C. F. Pross. 

Philadelphia— Franklaod, Berger A Co. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Emery— Emery State Bank; capital. $12,000; 
Pres., W. 8. By burn ; Cas., P. Driscoll. 

TENNESSEE. 

Dybrsburo— Bank of Commerce; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., Jno. M. Tarrant; Cas., Jno. 

G. Lafcta; Asst. Cas., B. H. Watkins. 

TEXAS. 

BALLINGER-Citizens’ National Bank (suc- 
cessor to W. C. Parks Banking Co.i; capi- 
tal, $75,000; Pres., Tom Ward: Cas., J. 
Wllmeth. 

Dalh art— First National Bank (successor 
to Bank of Dalhart); capital, $50,000; Pres., 

H. J. Hammond; Cas~, Robert Lander; 
Asst. Cas., W. E. Smith. 

Henderson— Farmers and Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank ; capital, $25,000; Pres., F. W. 
Pettey ; Cas., W. E. Stewart. 

Robert Lee— Robert Lee Bank; Cas., H. H. 
Pearce. 

VIRGINIA. 

Hampton Merchants’ National Bank ; cap- 
ital, $50,000; Pres., H. R. Booker; Cas., L. 
M. von Schilling. 

Manassas People’s National Bank ; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Wm. H. Brown; Cas., G. 
Raymond Radcliffe. 

Newport News— Newport News National 
Bank ; capital, $100,000; Pres., E. Quincy 
Smith; Cas., Wm. H. Kellogg. 

Radford- First National Bank < successor 
to Bank of Radford); capital, $50,000 ; Pres., 
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Wm. Ingles; Cas., P. Harvey; Asst. Cas M 
Wm. Ingles, Jr. 

WISCONSIN. 

Lomira— L omira State Bank. 

Norwalk— Norwalk State Bank; capital, 
$15,000 ; Pres., M. Goetz ; Cas., J. L. Andres ; 
Asst. Cas., B. M. Hanslik. 

Oshkosh— State Bank ; Pres., R. H. Edwards; 

Cas., Henry Scbultheis. 

Waterford— Waterford State Bank. 



CAJNJL1DA.. 

ONTARIO. 

Bridoeburo— Traders’ Bank of Canada; 

A. H. Ward, Mgr. 

Portland— Union Bank of Canada; Wm. F. 
Grabam, Mgr. 

Wellesley— Western Bank of Canada; W. 

B. West, Mgr. 

NORTHWEST TERRITORY. 
Carlyle— Union Bank of Canada; G. A. 
Fisher, Mgr. 



CHANCE8 IN OFFICER8, CAPITAL ETC. 



ARKANSAS. 

Fayetteville— Washington County Bank ; 
title changed to Washington County Bank 
and Trust Co.; capital increased to $100,000. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Los Angeles— Broadway Bank and Trust 
Co,; capital increased to $250,000. Ameri- 

can National Bank ; W. J. Washburn, First 
Vlce-Pres.; W. J. Doran, Fourth Vice- 
Pres.; C. M. Wood, Asst. Cas. — South- 
western National Bank ; no Cashier in plaoe 
of L. G. Nesmith ; A. B. Jones, Asst. Cas. 

Pasadena— First National Bank ; A. R. Met- 
calf, Pres, in place of P. M. Green ; Ernest 
H. May, Vice-Pres. in place of W. R. 
Barnes; H. I. Stuart, Cas. in place of 
Ernest H. May; S. F. Johnson, Asst. Cas. In 
plaoe of H. I. Stuart. — Pasadena Savings, 
Trust and Safe Deposit Co.; A. R. Metcalfe, 
Pres, in place of P. M. Green. 

San Diego— Merchants* National Bank ; W. 
R. Rogers, Cas. in place of G. B. Grow ; no 
Asst. Cas. in place of W. R. Rogers. 

San Francisco— American National Bank; 
James J. Fagan, Second Vlce-Pres. in place 
of Wm. B. Wlghtman ; J. N. Calkins, Cas. in 
place of James J. Fagan ; Geo. N. O’Brien, 
Asst. Cas. 

COLORADO. 

Colorado City— First National Bank; Earl 

C. Heinly, Asst. Cas. 

Delta— First National Bank ; A. H. Stock- 
ham, Pres, in plaoe of Henry Kohler : W. G. 
Hillman, Cas. in place of A. H. Stookham ; 
no Asst. Cas. 

CONNECTICUT. 

New Canaan— F irst National Bank; Selleck 
Y. St. John, Cas., deceased. 

DELAWARE. 

Laurel— People’s National Bank ; Elijah E. 
Wootten, Asst. Cas. 

Shelbyvtlle— Shelby ville National Bank; 
E. V. Baker, Cas. 

Wilmington— Security Trust and Safe De- 
posit Co.; capital increased to $1,000,000. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington— Citizens’ National Bank; R. 
A. Chester, Cas. in place of Thomas C. Pear- 
10 



sail. American Security and Trust Co.; 

capital increased to $3,000,000. 

GEORGIA. 

Atlanta — Atlanta National Bank ; Paul 
Rom are. Pres, in place of James Swan, de- 
ceased. Georgia Savings Bank and Trust 

Co. ; capital Increased to $50,000. 
Bainbridge — First National Bank ; no Asst. 

Cashier in place of G. J. Thomas. 

Macon— American National Bank: Oscar E. 
Dooly, Asst. Cas. 

ILLINOIS. 

Batavia— First National Bank; A. D. Mal- 
lory in place of Thomas Snow, deceased; 
H. N. Wade, Vice-Pres. in place of A. D. 
Mallory. 

Benton — First National Bank; W. W. 

Me Fall, Vice-Pres. ; S. W. Swain. Asst. Cas. 
Chicago Oakland National Bank; Horace 
P. Taylor, Pres.,deceased. 

Collinsville— First National Bank; Thom- 
as Kennedy, Cas. ; E. Rosevear, Asst. Cas. 
in place of Thomas Kennedy. 

Knox ville — Farmers* National Bank; W. 
W. McBride, Cas. in place of H. J. Butt ; 
F. Z. Harmony. Asst. Cas. in place of W. W. 
McBride. 

Marshall — Dulany National Bank; Rob- 
L. Dulany, Pres., deceased. 

Me Leans boro— First National Bank : Isaac 
H. Webb, Vice-Pres.; Val B. Campbell, 
Cas. in plaoe of J. H. Lane. 

Yorkville— Yorkville National Bank ; Rob- 
ert McClelland, Asst. Cas. in place of C. S. 
Williams. 

INDIANA. 

Lowell— State National Bank; J. E. Love, 
Cashier. 

Mitchell— First National Bank ; Henry C. 
Trueblood, Vice-Pres. ; Kenley E. Harn, 
Asst. Cas. 

Peru— First National Bank; Milton Shirk, 
Pres., deceased. 

INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Bristow— First National Bank ; D. E. Brown, 
Asst. Cas. 

Durant— First National Bank; W. H. Law- 
rence, Cas. in place of C. H. Hardin Smith. 
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Hugo— First National Bank ; A. H. Camp- 
bell, Pres, in place of J. B. Nixon ; Arthur 
Adams, Asst. Cas. in place of R. E. Camp- 
bell. 

Tishomingo — First National Bank: H. J. 
Fits, Cashier. 

IOWA. 

Council Bluffs — Commercial National 
Bank ; Chas. F. 8nlder, Asst. Cas. in place 
of Chas. E. Walters. 

Tabor— First National Bank; Ira McCor- 
mick, Cas. in place of L. J. Nettleton. 

KANSAS. 

Kansas City— Commercial National Bank ; 
no additional Asst. Cas. in place of E. F. 
Neal. 

Liberal— First National Bank ; J. E. George, 
Pres.; Paul 8. Woods, Vice-Pies. 

Tates Center — Tates Center National 
Bank ; Levi Robbins, Pres, in place of H. H. 
Winter; T. H. Laidlaw, Vice- Pres, in place 
of Levi Robbins. 

KENTUCKY. 

Lexington— Lexington City National Bank: 
capital increased to $100,000. 

Louisville— American National Bank: tt. 
F. Warfield, Cas. 

Monticello — Citizens’ National Bank; H. 
H. Henninger, Pres. 

Owenton — Farmers’ National Bank; William 
B. Lindsay, Pres., deceased. 

MAINE. 

Portland— Portland Trust Co.; Harry P. 

Butler, Pres, in place of Wm. G. Davis. 

Maine Savings Bank : Eben Corey, Pres, in 
place of Wm. G. Davis. Chapman Na- 

tional Bank; Seth L. Larrabee, Pres, in 
place of C. C. Chapman, deceased ; Adam P. 
Leighton, Vice- Pres, in place of Seth L. 
Larrabee. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore— D. Fahnestock & Co.; Derick 
Fahnestock, deceased. — Frank, Rosen- 
burg & Co.; Alexander Frank, deoeased. 

C am bridge — Eastern Shore Trust Co.; capi- 
tal increased to $200,000. 

Pocomoke City— Citizens' National Bank; 
Emerson G. Polk, Vioe-Pres. and Asst. Cas. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Chicopee— First National Bank; F. C. Ken- 
dall, Cas. in place of F. B. Doten, deoeased. 

Ipswich — Ipswich Savings Bank; Joseph 
Ross, Pres., deceased. 

NEWTON-First National Bank; Joseph Bell 
Rose, Cas. in place of Arthur E. Smith. 

Woburn— First National Bank; John W. 
Jo hns on, Pres, in place of John M. Harlow ; 
Julius F. Ramsdell, Vioe-Pres. in place of 
John W. Johnson. 

Worcester— Worcester Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co.: capital increased to $500,000. 

MICHIGAN. 

Traverse City— First National Bank ; Leon 



F. Titus. Cas. in place of Frank Welton : W. 
M. Kellogg, Asst. Cas. in place of Leon F. 
Titus. 

MINNESOTA. 

Campbell— First National Bank ; J. A. Cole- 
hour. Jr., Aset. Cas. 

Cornell — Bank of Correil; C. F. Woods, 
Pres., deceased. 

Ivanhoe— First National Bank : Geo. Graff, 
Vice-Pres. in place of Samuel Lewieon ; P. 

A. Paulson, Cas. in place of Geo. Graff. 
Sauk Centre— Merchants’ National Bank: 

L. E. Keller, Asst. Cas. 

Sherburn— Sherburn National Bank; G. M. 
Seaberg, Asst. Cas. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Natchez— National Bank of Commerce ; L. 

B. Robinson, Pres.; Adolph Jacobs, Vice- 
Pres.; L. R. Martin, Cas.; S. D. Baker, Asst. 
Cas. 

MISSOURI. 

Jasper— First National Bank ; Wm. Beaty, 
Vioe-Pres. ; N. H. Patterson, Asst Gas. 
Sbelbtna— Bank of Shelbina ; title changed 
to Old Bank of 8helbina. 

Tarkio— First National Bank; E. N. Raines, 
Cas., in place of James 8. Wilson ; no Asst. 
Cas. in place of E. N. Raines. 

NEBRASKA. 

Hastings— Adams County Bank ; absorbed 
by First National Bank. 

Valentine— First National Bank; no A9st. 
Cas. in place of Cora L. Watters. 

NEW JERSEY. 

Paterson— First National Bank; capital 
increased to $500,000. 

Westfield — First National Bank ; Richard 
Scoles, Pres, in place of Alfred D. Cook. 

NEW MEXICO. 

Clayton— First National Bank; H. J. Ham- 
mond, Pres, in place of C. Q. Chandler ; no 
Vioe-Pres. in place of H. J. Hammond. 

NEW YORK. 

Delhi— Delaware National Bank : Frank E. 
McPherson, Cas. in place of James F. Scott, 
deoeased. 

Lyons— Lyons National Bank ; Dwight Scott 
Chamberlain, Pres., deceased. 

New York— Chemical National Bank : Will- 
iam H. Porter, Pres, in place of Geo. G. 

Williams, deceased. Institution for the 

Savings of Merchants’ Clerks; W. Emlen 
Roosevelt, Treas. in place of Geo. G. Will- 
iams. 

Port Chester— First National Bank ; John 
W. Ingman, Asst. Cas. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 

Minot— Minot National Bank ; O. Erickson. 
Asst. Cas. 

New Salem— First National Bank; W. H. 

Mann, Vice-Pres. ; E. H. Mann, Asst. Cas. 
PAGE-First National Bank; O. A. Pearce, 
Aset. Cas. 
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OHIO. 

Butler— First National Bank ; A. L. Byrns, 
Cas. in place of I. Shaffer; E. B. Byrns, 
Asst. Cas. 

Columbus— H ayden-Clinton National Bank; 
capital increased to $900,000 ; surplus In- 
creased to $190,000. 

Marion— Marion National Bank; John B. 
Waddell, Asst. Cas. In place of Harry W. 
Culbertson. 

Pauldino— Paulding National Bank ; D. J. 
Harkless, Cas. in place of B. P. Cepeland ; 
C. L. Straw, Asst. Cas. in place of R. G. 
Allen. 

Toledo— Lucas County Savings Bank Co. ; 

capital increased to $200,000. 

Wbllsville— First National Bank; absorbed 
by People's National Bank ; B. H. Biggs, 
Pres, in place of J. W. Reilly. 

OKLAHOMA. 

Arapahoe— F irst National Bank; no AsBt. 

Cas. in place of H. C. Arnold. 

Cashton— First National Bank ; no Asst. Cas. 

in place of B. T. White. 

Cleveland— First National Bank ; no Asst. 

Cas. in place of O. A. Gilbert. 

Edmond— First National Bank ; C. H. Profflt, 
Asst. Cas. 

Geary— First National Bank; T. J. Ballew, 
V ice-Pres. in place of Robert Reed ; O. V. 
Dillon, Cas. in place of T. J. Ballew. 
Norman— City National Bank; J. G. Lind- 
say, V ice-Pres. ; John Hardie, Cas. in place 
of J. G. Lindsay. 

OREGON. 

Ontario— First National Bank ; E. M. Clark, 
Asst. Cas. 

Portland— First National Bank ; A. L. Mills, 
Pres, in place of H. W. Corbett, deceased ; 
no Vice-Pres. in place of A. L. Mills. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Addison— First National Bank ; W. M. Wat- 
son, Pres.; A. 8. Jefferys, V ice-Pres. 
Allentown— Second National Bank ; C. H. 
Moyer, Cas.: no Asst. Cas. in place of C. H. 
Moyer. 

Blairs ville— First National Bank; T. D. 
Cunningham, Pres, in place of Paul Graff, 
deceased ; Wilbur P. Graff, Cas. in place of 
T. D. Cunningham ; no Asst. Cas. in plaoe of 
Wilbur P. Graff. 

Bolivar — Bolivar National Bank ; B. F. 
Reese, V ice-Pres. In place of W. MoHam- 
mond ; Harry L. George, Asst. Cas. 
Butler— Farmers’ National Bank; E. W. 
Bingham, Cas. in place of C. A. Bailey ; J. 
F. Hutzler, Asst. Cas. in plaoe of E. W. 
Bingham. 

CHAMBERSBURO-Chambersburg Trust Co.; 

F. A. Zimmerman, Sec. 

Duquesne— M onongahela Valley Bank; cap- 
ital Increased to $100,000. 

Easton — Easton National Bank; William 



Hackett, Pres, in plaoe of James W. Long, 
deceased ; Henry G. Siegfried, Cas. in place 
of Wm. Hackett. 

Blizabethtown — Elisabethtown National 
Bank : H. C. Lewis, Cas. 

Knox— Clarion County National Bank of 
Edinburg; no Asst. Cas. in place of F. L. 
Ludwick. 

Manor -Manor National Bank; Frank B. 

Rankin, Cas. in place of Dean Clark. 

New Alexandria — New Alexandria Na- 
tional Bank; 8. C. Patterson, V ice-Pres. ; 
B. A. Dornon, Cas. 

Philadelphia— Kensington National Bank; 

Henry McConnell, Cas., deceased. 
Pittsburg— Columbia National Bank ; F. A. 
Griffin, Vice-Pres.; H. M. Landis, Cas. in 
place of F. A. Griffin. Metropolitan Na- 

tional Bank ; capital increased to $400,000. 
Watnebburg— Citizens’ National Bank; W. 
H. Gelbach, Cas. in plaoe of F. A. Zimmer- 
man. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Gaffney— Merchants and Planters’ Bank ; 
capital increased to 976,000. 

TENNESSEE. 

Jackson— Jackson Banking Co.; George C. 
Wilkerson, Asst. Cas. 

TEXAS. 

Beaumont — Gulf National Bank; R. A. 
Greer, Second Vice-Pres.; Burt Hoopes, 
8econd Asst. Cas. 

Crowell — First National Bank; W. F. 
George, Asst. Cas. 

Gainesville— Lindsay National Bank; C. 

H. Hardin Smith, Asst. Cas. 

Houston— First National Bank ; W. 8. Coch- 
ran, Asst. Cas. 

Longview— Citizens’ National Bank; J. C. 
Turner, Pres, in place of H. H. Howell ; A. 
A. Batson, First Vice-Pres. in place of J. C. 
Turner. 

Odessa — Odessa National Bank; O. P. 

Thomas, Cas. in place of Thos. B. Van Tuyl. 
Rock wall -Rock wall National Bank; J. R. 
Dumas, First Vice-Pres.; R. T. Tipton, 
Second Vice-Pres.; W. F. Martin, Cas. 

San Antonio— First National Bank; Ned 
Mcllbenny, Cas. in plaoe of Josiab T. Wood- 
bull. 

Sherman- Grayson County National Bank ; 
M. B. Pitts, Pres, in plaoe of J. W. Blake ; 
J. M. Thompson, Second Vice-Pres. in place 
of John Grant ; C. N. Roberta, Cas. in place 
of W. P. Head ; W. P. Head, Asst. Cas. 
Stephenville— First National Bank; Geo. 
W. Riddle, Pres, in place of Otbo S. Hous- 
ton. 

VIRGINIA. 

Leesburg — Loudoun National Bank; A. 
Dibrell, Cas. in plaoe of R. H. Lynn ; Car- 
roll Pierce, Asst. Cas. in place of A. Dibrell. 
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WASHINGTON. 

Everett— American National Bank ; Paul C. 

Murphy, Asst. Cas. in place of 8. B. Bucey. 
8eattle— London and San Francisco Bank ; 
Ralph 8. Stacy, Mgr. in place of J. G. Gauld. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Hinton— First National Bank; W. H. Gar- 
nett, Cas. in place of W. M. Puckett. 
Ketser— F irst National Bank ; W. J. Babb, 
Second Vice-Pres. ; H. L. Arnold, Asst. Cas. 

WISCONSIN. 

Omro— First National Bank; Wm. Wakeman, 
Pres, in place of P. A. Wheeler; R. H. 
Hackett, Second Vice- Pres. 

Watertown — Wisconsin National Bank; 
Wm. F. Voss, Pres, in place of Fred Miller ; 
A. Solliday, Vice-Pres. in place of Wm. F. 
Voss. 

BANKS REPORTED CLOSED 
OR IN LIQUIDATION. 

ALABAMA . 

Montgomery— Merchant* and Planters' Na- 
tional Bank; in voluntary liquidation 
May 10. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Southport— Southport National Bank; in 
hands of Ellis 8. Pepper, Receiver, May 29. 



GEORGIA. 

Atlanta— Capital City National Bank; In 
voluntary liquidation May 10. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Washington— West End National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation April 23. 

INDIANA. 

Auburn— McClellan Bank. 

Waterloo— DeKalb Bank. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore— Sperry, Jones A Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Boston— F. M. Tucker & Co. 

NEW YORK. 

New York— N ational Broadway Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation April 21. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Pittsburg — Pittsburg National Bank of 
Commerce ; in voluntary liquidation May 2. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Providence— Commercial National Bank. 

TEXAS. 

Lampasas — Lampasas National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation May 19. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

Charlestown — First National Bank of 
Jefferson ; in voluntary liquidation Mav 7 



Certain Aspects of the Money Situation.— There are several features of large interest 
in the monetary situation, notwithstanding the fact that this is the usual dull period in the 
money market, a period of ease In rates, and relief from large demands either from trade or 
speculation. 

One fact stands out prominently, and it is a cause of worriment to many Wall Street 
observers. Allusion is made, of course, to the continued excesB of loans over deposits in the 
weekly bank statement. On March 21 the outstanding loans exceeded the net deposits by 
$10,865,000. On May 29 the loans exceeded the deposits by $9,894,100. During that period 
deposits have increased $12,399,400 and loans $11,428,500. Nevertheless, this has been a period 
of liquidation in the stoek market. ‘ 

The best explanation of this phenomenon is that there has been going on, this spring, a 
steady transfer of our foreign indebtedness to local Institutions; in other words, that we 
have been paying off our foreign loans, by the aid of credit extended by the home banks. 
There is every reason to believe that this explanation is founded In fact. 

That is a most important and significant statement made in another part of the ** Wall 
Street Journal ” on the highest banking authority. The statement Is that one banking house 
has paid off $36,000,000 of foreign loans in the past few weeks; that four others have liqui- 
dated $45,000,000 of foreign Indebtedness, and that altogether we have reduced our debt to 
Europe this spring upwards of $160,000,000. It is not surprising, therefore, that the loans of 
the New York banks continue so large. Moreover, the uneasiness which the continued 
exoess of loans has excited Is largely removed by this statement of foreign indebtedness 
paid. Nothing could give more promise for the fall. We are to enter upon the crop-moving 
period, with Its heavy financial demands, with practically a clear score as regards Europe. 
If, in the fall, we need help, our credit abroad will be so increased that we shall be able to 
borrow freely. It is a wholesome thing, occasionally, to pay our debts. It is true that all 
business nowadays, is done on credit, and credit means activity and life. But cash settle- 
ments, once in a while, give strength and buoyancy to credit. 

The current gold shipments, from this point of view, present no element of alarm. The 
gold is going in settlement of balances, and because rates of moneyjare so easy here that it 
can be used more advantageously abroad. If rates continue easy gold will probably con- 
tinue to be shipped for some time.— Wall Street Journal. 
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A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 



Niw York, June 1, 1008. 

A severe decline in the stock markbt last month will cause May, 1903, to 
be remembered in financial circles for a long time. There has been more or less of 
mystery regarding the cause of the decline, although more than one cause will sug- 
gest itself to the observer. The most depressing fact in connection with the fall in 
prices was the evident throwing over of shares recognized as of the greatest value 
and stability among investments. From the evidence of such a state of affairs it 
was only natural to conclude that holders of good securities were selling for the pur- 
pose of strengthening their position in regard to holdings of more doubtful value. 
This is one of the conjectures which frequently found voice in Wall. Street. 

Whatever may have been the origin of the decline or the cause of its continuance, 
there was a very pronounced bear market last month, and in most cases the lowest 
prices of the year and of two years were recorded during the last few days of May, 
some recovery occurring near the end of the month. 

Simply to indicate how great the fall in prices has been, we show the highest 
prices recorded for a few stocks in 1903 and 1908 and the lowest price touched in 
May : 
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Anaconda Copper 
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Missouri Pacific 
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New York Central 
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Baltimore and Ohio 
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New York,Chic.A8t. Louis 
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Canada Southern 
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N. Y., N. Haven and Hart. 265 
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Canadian Pacific 
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Pennsylvania 
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Central of New Jersey .... 
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Pullman 
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Chesapeake and Ohio 
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Reading 
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Chicago and Alton 
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Rock Island 
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Chic., Mil. and 8t. Paul . . . 


. 106% 


183% 


147% 1 


1 Southern Pacific 


81% 


68% 


48% 


Clev M Cin., Chic. A St. Louis 106% 


00% 


87 , 


| Southern 


38% 


86% 


26% 


Consolidated Gas 


. 280% 


222 


108% 


Tennessee Coal and Iron. .. 


74% 


68% 


64 


Iowa Central, preferred... 


. 00% 


77% 


60 


Texas Pacific 


64% 


43% 


30 


Lake Erie and Western. . . 


. 71% 


53 


36 


Union Pacific 


113% 


104% 


82% 


Louisville and Nashville. . 


. 160% 


130% 


112 


United States 8teel 


46% 


30% 


30% 


Manhattan 


. 168 


166% 


186% 


United States Steel pref. . . 


07% 


80% 


80 


Metropolitan Securities.. 


. 184% 


128% 


90 


Wabash, preferred 


54% 


65% 


43% 


Metropolitan Street. 


. 174 


142% 


128 


Wisconsin Central 


81 


29% 


20 



Holders of large blocks of securities must have felt seriously the effects of a 
decline which has forced prices downward from twenty to forty per cent, below 
those which ruled last year. Yet there has been nothing resembling a panic, and no 
suggestion of one being imminent. 

Several conditions have exerted an unfavorable influence. The speculation in 
cotton, which has forced the price of that staple to a very high point, was not looked 
upon as a good thing for the stock market. With spot cotton selling around twelve 
cents a pound and bull talk on cotton still rampant, it is not surprising that the stock 
market should have faltered. 
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The partial failure of the conversion plan of the United States Steel Corporation 
had also somewhat of a depressing effect. It was proposed to exchange $200,000,000 
of preferred stock for bonds and to issue $50,000,000 additional bonds for cash. A 
syndicate was organized a year ago to underwrite the plan, and it guaranteed a sub- 
scription for at least $100,000,000 bonds, to be paid for $80,000,000 in preferred 
stock and $20,000,000 in cash. The outside shareholders, it is understood, presented 
for exchange less than $50,000,000 of preferred stock, so that the syndicate had to 
make good its guarantee to the extent of the difference between $80,000,000 and the 
amount offered for exchange by the outside shareholders. Instead, therefore, of the 
United States Steel Corporation retiring $200,000,000 preferred stock and acquiring 
$50,000,000 cash, as proposed, the operation so far has resulted only in retiring $80,- 
000,000 stock and acquiring $20,000,000 cash. But the fact that caused the most 
unpleasant sensation was that an underwriting syndicate of so great prominence 
had in a measure failed to accomplish what it had set out to do. 

Underwriting syndicates have been very popular and very prosperous in recent 
years. They have performed what not very long ago would have been considered 
financial miracles. Any suggestion that they could fail to do any task they under- 
took was not to be credited. Therefore the failure to carry out the conversion plan 
of the United States Steel Corporation was a very disagreeable surprise. 

At about the time this matter was most in evidence the announcement came that 
a syndicate of bankers had underwritten the proposed bond issue of $90,000,000 by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company. While a favorable item of news, the effect 
upon Wall Street seemed to be the reverse, and the Pennsylvania stock broke sev- 
eral points. The proposed plan of the company, however, involves a change from 
that first proposed which seems to have received general commendation. Instead 
of an issue of $500,0000,000, the amount is reduced to $90,000,000, and at one time 
it was proposed to make the issue without the intervention of a syndicate at all. It 
is believed also that the company will not engage in the extensive building opera- 
tions which were contemplated some time ago. 

A clashing between the Pennsylvania Railroad and the Western Union Tele- 
graph Company, and the destruction of the latter’s poles and wires by the former 
caused no little comment as to the possible outcome of the fight between the Penn- 
sylvania and the Gould-Rockfeller interests. It is some time since large corpora- 
ations have fought each other with axes. 

One disturbing factor it is not possible to estimate with any degree of accuracy. 
It exists in the labor troubles which are prevalent in various parts of the country. 
It may be doubted if there ever was a time prior to the present when so many men 
for whom work was available were out of employment as there are to-day. Thou* 
sands of workmen are seen in idleness on the streets of the large cities, while in the 
smaller industrial towns and cities so great is the suspension of work that the locali- 
ties wear a holiday aspect. 

The shipments of gold last month attracted attention, but no apprehension, at 
least on the part of the best-informed. It is an exceptional year when $40,000,000 
to $50,000,000 of gold is not exported within a twelvemonth, a good part of which 
and sometimes all and more beside is returned within the same year. This is also 
the season of the year in which gold usually is exported. Most of the gold exported 
ordinarily goes out between April 1 and July 81, while the importing season ia 
from August 1 to November 80. The net movements of gold in each of these four- 
month periods during the last ten years are shown in the following table : 
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Year. 

1883 

1894 

1896 

1808 

1807 

1896 

1899 

1900 

1901 

1902 



April 1 to July 31. 

net exports. 

.. $ 29 * 296^08 
.. 67 , 547,664 

* 4 , 679,906 
.. 37 , 106,665 

.. 26 , 234^904 

.. * 48 , 568,826 
.. 15 , 172,232 

3 , 471,828 
.. 11 , 879,378 

4 , 046,777 



Aug. 1 to Nor. 30 % 
net imports. 
851 , 192,076 
771,845 
444 , 645,761 
71 , 415.600 
21 , 133,988 
46 , 915,995 
16 , 069,483 
16 , 462.505 
11 , 292.805 
22 , 206,013 



* Imports. 



+ Exports. 



There have been some exceptional movements of gold, noticeably in 1895, when 
there were net imports in the spring and very heavy exports in the summer months. 
This was rather the culmination of a series of gold operations occuring in the pre- 
vious two years. There were heavy exports in April and May, 1898, followed by 
imports of nearly $41,000,000 in August of that year. In the early part of 1894 the 
gold exports were very large, exceeding $67,000,000 between April 1 and August 1, 
while very little gold was imported in the subsequent months of that year. The 
movement came to an end and imports exceeded exports in the spring season of 
1895 by nearly $5,000,000, only to be followed by heavy exports later in the year, 
about $80,000,000 going out in August and September and nearly as much in 
November and December. 

The other exceptional movement was in the spring of 1898, when there was a 
net import of more than $48,000,000 between April 1 and July 81 . Nearly $80,000,- 
000 had been imported in March, $81,000,000 in April and $18,000,000 in May. More 
than $48,000,000 additional came in during the three months from August 1 to Octo- 
ber 81 of that year. 

From August 1, 1897, to November 80, 1899, with the exception of a single 
month, June 1899, there was a continuous movement of gold into the country. 
Since that time, however, neither exports nor imports have been large and in very 
few months has there been a net movement of as much as $10,000,000 in a month. 

In April this year the net exports of gold were about $600,000, while in May 
they probably exceeded the total for any month since last July. From New York 
the exports last month were $10,822,000 of which $6,017,000 was shipped to Paris, 
$805,000 to Berlin, and $4,000,000 to Buenos Ayres. 

So far the outlook for a large wheat crop this year is most encouraging. The 
condition of winter wheat on May 1, as reported by the Department of Agriculture, 
was 92.6, as compared with 76.4 on May 1, 1902, and with 82.5, the average for the 
last ten years. The area is reported at 83,107,000 acres, or 964,000 less than was 
reported on April 1, but the area this year is 6,000,000 acres greater than it was a 
year ago. Upon the acreage and average conditions a yield of 546,000,000 bushels 
is indicated, which is by far the largest ever recorded. The crop in 1902 was only 
about 412,000,000 bushels, and 459,000,000 bushels in 1901. 

Reference to the iron trade is still in order, for the production of pig iron con- 
tinues to make new records, the weekly output on May 1 being 882,897 tons, an 
increase in April of 7,821 tons. The production is at the rate of nearly 20,000,000 
tons a year. At the same time the stocks on hand show no increase, demonstrating 
that enormous as is production, consumption is keeping pace with it. Prices for 
iron have been declining, but the reduction is from quotations which were admit- 
tedly excessively high. There were many rumors of a break in the price of steel 
billets at Pittsburg, but they were without foundation, and a scarcity of steel is 
known to exist in that market. 
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The Bureau of Statistics has called attention to the extraordinary increase which 
has taken place in our imports of iron and steel. In the nine months of the current 
fiscal year the value of iron and steel manufactures imported into the country was 
in excess of $88,000,000, the largest for any corresponding period in any year except- 
ing 1878. The figures for the nine months ended March 81 in each year since 1870 
are given as follows : 



Imports of Iron and Steel for the Nine Months ended March 31 , 1870 , to March 31 , 1903. 



Year. 


Imports. 


1 Year. 


Imports. 


Year. 


Imports. 
$24,969,610 


1870 


$23,888,874 


1882 


$38,379,767 


1898 


1871 


31.063,324 


1883.. 


32,149,981 


1894 


16,155,840 


1872 


8S.186.195 


1884 


25.955,978 


! 1895.. 


17,568.327 


1878 


4V219.829 


1886 


25,546,766 


! 1898. 


19,958,764 


1874 


26,063,567 


1886 


34,964,257 


1897 


11,944,172 


1875 


14.677,777 


1887 


32,754,015 


1898 


9,679,180 


1876 


10,817,016 


1888 


88.029,124 


1899 


8,621,401 


1877 


7,220,171 


1889 


31,513,148 


1900 


14.841.005 


1878 


6, 490.8»0 


1890 


30.189.870 


1901 


13,496,815 


1879 


7,086.648 


1891 


34,802,652 


1902 


17.901.972 


1880 

1881 


28.569,909 

83 690.301 


1892 


20,006,085 


1900 


38.091.373 



The National Banks. — The completed summary of the reports of the National 
banks of the United States showing their condition on April 9, 1903, discloses some 
important changes since February 6, the date of the last previous report. There 
was a further increase in the number of banks, the total now in operation being 4.S45, 
a gain since February of seventy-nine and since April 80 last year of 422. The 
aggregate capital*stock increased $8,628,000 since February and nearly $64, 000, 000 
in the last year, while surplus and undivided profits increased $14,000,000 and 
$70,000,000 during the two periods respectively. While the holdings of United 
States bonds by National banks were increased $2,322,525 in two months, circula- 
tion decreased $132,445 ; but the latter is still $25,000,000 more than it was a year 
ago. Some very important decreases have occurred since February. The banks 
lost nearly $29,000,000 specie and nearly $6,000,000 legal tenders, while the deposits 
due other banks were reduced $54,000,000. There was an increase of $52,000,000 in 
loans, although the aggregate deposits of all kinds were substantially reduced. 

The following table shows some of the principal items of the statement submitted 
by the National banks during the past two years : 

Condition of the National Banks of the United States. 





Capital. 


Surplus. 


Individual 

deposits. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Leaal 

tender*. 


July 15, 1901 

8eptember30, 1901 
December 10, 1901 
February 25, 1902. 

April 30.1902 

July 16,1908 

Septem ber 15.1902 
November 25,1908 
February 6, 1903.. 
April 9,1903 


$645,719,099 
656,341,880 
666,340,664 
667,381,281 
817,176,312 
701,990.554 
705,585,417 
714,816,363 
781,275,237 
1 734,903,803 


$274,194,176 

297,582,859 

287,170,388 

294,961,787 

296,597.509 

825,524,915 

826,398,953 

335,768,780 

351,140.280 

854.033,637 


$2,941,887,429 

2,987,753^33 

2,964,417,966 

2.982,489,301 

3,111,690,196 

3,098,875,772 

8^09,278,894 

3,152.878,796 

3.159,584,592 

8,168,275,260 


$802,826,066 

814,397,841 

308,758,440 

887,851,267 

821,866,068 

828,118,823 

298,862.066 

821.646.166 

838,703,779 

814,876,344 


$68,256,478 

62,284,530 

65.899.058 

69,280,896 

76.894.493 
81,646,156 
67,874,054 i 

69.636.494 1 
78,888,367 
74,205,177 


$164,929,624 
151,018,751 
161,118,858 
154.682,644 
159,292,682 
, 164,864.292 
141.757,618 
142310,109 
158,025,573 
147,133,313 



The Money Market. — Rates for money were lower during May than for some 
time past, and even with gold exports assuming considerable proportions call money 
did not go above 3 per cent, while late in the month it frequently was down to 
per cent. Time money was somewhat firmer and was influenced by gold exports. 
At the close of the month call money ruled at 2 @ 2% per cent. , the average rate 
being 2}4 per cent. Banks and trust companies loaned at 2% per cent, as the mini- 
mum rate. Time money on Stock Exchange collateral is quoted at 4 per cent, for 90 
days to 4 months, per cent, for 6 months and 5 per cent, for 7 to 8 months on 
good mixed collateral. For commercial paper the rates are 4J£ @4% per cent. 
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for 60 to 90 days' endorsed bills receivable, 4% @ per cent, for first-class 4 to 6 
months’ single names, and <& 6 per cent, for good paper having the same length 
of time to run. 

Money Ratios in New York City. 





Jan. 1. 


Feb. 1. 


Afar. 1. 


Apr. 1. 


May 1. 


June 1. 




Percent. 


Percent. 


Percent. 


Percent. 


Percent. 


Percent. 


Call loans, bankers’ balances 


8 -18 


H 


8 -4 


0 -15 


2*4-8 


2 -2*4 


Call loans, banks and trust compa- 
nies 


8 -12 


4 - 


8 - 


0 - 


8*4-4 


2*4- 


Brokers’ loans on collateral, 80 to 00 

days. 

Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days 
to 4 months 


0 - 


4*4- 


444-5 


5*4-544 


4 — 


4 - 


0 - 


4*4- H 


5 — 


5*4- 5*4 


4*4- 


4 - 


Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7 
months 


5*4- 


4*4- H 


444-5 


5*4- 5*4 


444-5 


4*4- 


Commercial paper, endorsed bills 
receivable, 00 to 90 days 


0 — 


444-5 


5 -5*4 


5*4-544 


5 - 


4*4-44 


Commercial paper prime single 
names, 4 to 6 months 


0 — 


444-6 


5 -6*4 


5*4-0 


5 —5*4 


444-5*4 


Commercial paper, good single i 
names, 4 to 0 months 




5 -6*4 


6*4- 


6 -0*4 


5*4-« 


5*4-0 



New York City Banks. — The changes reported by the clearing-house banks 
during the month were not of a character to exert any important influence. Deposits 
increased $15,000,000 in the first two weeks and decreased nearly $8,000,000 in the 
last two weeks, making the net increase for the month about $7,800,000. Loans 
show similar changes, increasing nearly $15,000,000 in the first half and decreasing 
$6,000,000 in the second, making the net increase about $8,900,000. The banks lost 
specie almost continuously, the decrease for the month being $8,400,000, which is 
more than offset by a gain of $8,700,000 in legal tenders. The surplus reserve is 
$1 ,500,000 less than it was at the beginning of the month, $2,000,000 less than a year 
ago and $11,600,000 less than two years ago. 



New York City Banks— Condition at Close of each Week. 





Loans. 


.Specie. 


LeqaX 

tenders. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Circula- 

tion. 


Clearing. 


May 8... 
“ 9... 

“ 10... 
“ 28... 
“ 29... 


$914,079,000 

928,080^00 

928,989,200 

928,468.100 

922.976,900 


$167,438,800 

169,051,700 

168,756,400 

166,002,000 

164,005,800 


i $70,188,600) 
1 69,986,800 

70,445,100 
71.878,600 ! 
73,909,800 


$905,700,200 

915,884,700 

920,885,500 

914,611.100 

918,081.800 


$11,181,860 

10,029,825 

8,992,625 

9,222,725 

9,645.150 


$48,586,000 

43.948.9001 

44^969,900 

44,204,000 

44,173,300 


$1,878,981,500 

1,280,882,584 

1,281.142,954 

1,388,294,090 

1,068,786,984 



DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS OBSERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 



Month. 


1901. 


1902. 


190S. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


Deposits. 


Sur phis 
Reserve. 


Deposits. 


Surplus 

Reserve. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 


$854,189,200 

909.917.500 
1,012,514,000 
1,004,283,200 

970.790.500 

952.808.200 
971,382,000 

955.912.200 
968,121,900 
930,462,300 
968,062,400 

940.668.500 


$11,525,900 

24.838,825 

14,801,100 

7.870,500 

16,759,775 

21,253,050 

8,484,200 

22,105.850 

11,919,925 

10,293,025 

10,482,800 

13,414,575 


$910,860,800 

975.937.000 
1,017,488,800 

966,853,300 

908.189.000 

948.326.400 

955.829.400 

957.145.500 

935.998.500 
876,519,100 1 
893,791.200 | 
883,836,800 


$7,515,675 

26.023.350 
9,975.925 
6,965,575 
7,484,000 

11.929,000 

12.978.350 
13,738,125 

9.742,775 

3,236,025 

21.889,100 

15,786,300 


$873,115,000 

931,778,900 

956^00,400 

894,260,000 

905,760,200 

913,081,800 


$10,193,850 

27,880,775 

5,951,900 

0,280,900 

11,181,860 

9,645,150 


August 






September 

October 


::::::::::: 




November 

December 

















Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,019,474,200 on Feb. 21,1901. loans. $950,206,700 
on February 81, 1903, and the surplus reserve $111,628,000 on Feb. 3. 1894. 
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Non -Member Banks— New York Clearing-House. 



Dates. 


Loans and 
Investments. 


Deposits. 


Specie. 


Legal ten- 
der and 
banknotes. 


Deposit 
with Clear- 
ing-House 
agents. 


Deposit in 
other N.Y. 
banks. 


Surplus. 


May 2.... 
“ 9.... 

“ 16.... 
“ S3.... 

“ 80.... 


iiiil 


$88,692,000 
88,67 J ,200 
87,285,200 
86,480,700 
86,850,400 


$3^18,400 

3.411.800 
3,638,600 
3,660,000 

8.602.800 


$4,868,000 

4,466,800 

4.642.700 

4.572.700 
4,601,400 


$9,1704900 

9,166,800 

8,964.600 

9,060,200 

9,487,900 


$2,786,700 

2,720,600 

2.676.000 

2.816.000 
2,617,700 


*$2^53,800 
*2,413,400 
*1,887,700 
*1,9770*75 
| ♦1,663,280 

1 



♦Deficit. 



Boston Banks. 



Dates. 


Loans. 


Deposits. 


Specie. 


TmSen. 


Circulation. 


Clearings. 


May 2 

“ 9 

“ 16 

“ 23 

“ 30 


f 184^27,000 

186.319.000 

187.480.000 

187.668.000 

189.091.000 


$206,227,000 

208.805.000 

210.786.000 

209.767.000 

207.542.000 


$16,644,000 

17,000,000 

17.804.000 

17.214.000 

12.261.000 


mm 

mil 


S2S2? 

Hill 


$140,188,600 

134,733,600 

128^76,700 

124,011,700 

98,868,700 



Philadelphia Banks. 



Dates. 


Loans . 


Deposits. 


Lawful Money 
Reserve. 


Circulation. 


Clearings. 


Ma * fc— ; 

“ 16. 

" 23 

“ 80. 




$185,112,000 

186,882,000 

189,664,000 

lSjatSK 


$212,728,000 

218.824.000 

217.894.000 

221.660.000 
219,674,000 


$53,666,000 

58.940.000 

54.558.000 

55.460.000 

54.793.000 


$9,947,000 

9,982,000 

10.058.000 

104917.000 

10.469.000 


$114,732^00 

114,027,300 

114,879.600 

120^38,000 

100434,700 



Monet Rates Abroad.— The Bank of England on May 21 reduced its rate of 
discount from 4 to 8J^ per cent., at the same time the Bank of Bombay advanced 
its rate from 7 to 8 per cent. Discounts of 60 to 90 day bills in London at the close 
of the month were per cent, against per cent, a month ago. The open mar- 
ket rate at Paris was 2% per cent, against 2% @ 2% per cent, a month ago, and at 
Berlin and Frankfort 8% per cent, against 3 per cent, a month ago. 



Bank op England Statement and London Markets. 





Dec. 10, 1903. 


Feb. 11, 1903. 


Apr. f, 1903. 


May 13. 1903. 


Circulation (ezc. b’k poet bills) 

Public deposits 

Other deposits 

Government securities 

Other securities 

Reserve of notes and coin 

Coin and bullion 

Reserve to liabilities 

Bank rate of discount. 

Price of Consols (2% per cents.) 

Price of silver per ounce 


£28,7664360 

9,464,560 

87,663,469 

16,012,838 

27,873,428 

21,607,147 

81,507,407 

T 

£ 4 >. 


£28,127,905 

11^80,706 

39,677,083 

15,062,127 

28,984,448 

26470,862 

85,128,767 

49$ 

4$ 

261-16<L 


£29,857,000 

13,000,000 

44.081.000 

14400.000 

86.047.000 

26.016.000 
36.196,026 
43?73$ 

4$ 


£28.570,570 

7,125,650 

59,096,612 

14,709,681 

44,4994956 

24,779^912 

925-16 

24%d. 



European Banks.— The Bank of England gained about $2,500,000 gold last 
month, the Bank of France $1,000,000, Germany $8,500,000, Russia $6,000,000, and 
Austria-Hungary about $1,000,000. All the first three named banks hold less gold 
than they did a year ago, but the Bank of England has within $500,000 as much as 
it had at this time last year. 
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April U 1905- 


May 1, 1909 . 


June 1, 1909. 


Gold. 


8at)«r. 


Gold. 


Sttver. 


Gold. 


Saver. 




£37,682,805 

801,048,878 

34.006.000 

79.680.000 

46.168.000 

14.468.000 

17.660.000 
4,107,400 
8,197,888 




£85,347,486 

99,824,196 

83.386.000 

76.270.000 

45.978.000 

14.487.000 

17.099.000 
3,906,100 
8,066,000 




iiilSliil 

§§§§§§!§! 




France 

Germany 

Russia. 

Austria-Hungary.. 

Spain 

Italy 

Netherlands 

Nat. Belgium 

Totals 


£48,986,428 

12.191.000 

8.489.000 

12.896.000 

20.008.000 
2,278,300 

6.587.000 
1,508,667 


£44^572.200 

11.718.000 

8.291.000 

18.062.000 
20,828,000 

2,266,400 

6,570,800 

1.648.000 


£44,686,396 

12,816,000 

8,888,000 

18.151.000 

20.884.000 
24»8,400 
6,664.400 
1,642,888 


£888,598,970 


£108,114,805 


£829,968,781 


£108,061,409 


£884,114,911 


£109,789,529 



Foreign Exchange. — Sterling exchange made a further advance in May and at 
the close of the month the market was strong and rates all around were advancing. 
Rates were high enough to justify gold exports as an arbitrage operation and gold 
was shipped up to the close of the month. 

Foreign Exchange— Actual Kates on or about the First op each Month. 





Feb. 1. 


Mar. 1. 


Sterling Bankers— 60 days 

“ Sight 


Stt= & 

4.87%— % 


4.84%- % 
4.87%- 


“ Cables 


4.87%- 88 




4.83%— 4 


“ Docu’tary for paym’t. 




4.83%- 4% 

ft 

BSP H 
sat ts 


** Bankers’ 60 days 


k’iua? 


“ Bankers’ sight 


5.16% — 
5.16%— 

94%- 
95 — * 


8wiss— Bankers’ sight 


Berlin— Bankers’ 60 days 


44 Bankers’ sight. 


Belgium— Bankers’ sight 


6.16%- 
40%- 
26.74 —77 


5.16%- % 
40%- A 
26.75—78 


Amsterdam— Bankers’ sight 

Kronors— Bankers’ sight 


Italian lire— sight... 


5.16%— 15% 


5.15%- A 



Apr. 1. 


May 1. 


m- 3 * 

5.1W4— 
5.1«J4- 
M8«- „ 
WH- H 


4.84%— % 
4.87% — % 
4.88%- % 

iX$ 4 - 4^ 




95 — A 

5.17%— 16% 

n.fc: .8 

5.16%— 15 


3.16%- 
40% — A 

36 79—26 81 


5.16%— 15 



June 1. 




Rates for Sterling at Close of Each Week. 



Week ended. 


Bankers’ 

SO days. 


Sterling. 
) Sight. 


Cable 

transfers. 


Prime 

commercial. 

Long. 


Documentary 
Sterling , 

60 days . 


May 2 

“ 9 

“ 10 

“ 28 

“ 29 


4.8465 a 4.8475 
4.8600 $ 4.8610 
4.8490 $ 4.8600 
4.8605 $ 4.85101 
4.8515 a 4.8525 


4.8775 a 4.8785 
4.8800 a 4.8810 
4.8790 a 4.8800 
! 4.8785 99 4.8796 
4.8815 ft 4.8825 


iiiii 

eeeee 

Hill 


4.84% a 4.84% 
4.84% a 4.84% 
4.84% a 4.84% 
4.84% a 4.84% 
4.84% a 4.86 


4.88% a 4.84% 
4.84 S 4.85 
4.84 a 4.85 
4.84 a 4.85% 
4.84% a 4.85% 



8ilver. — After advancing to 25J^d. silver in London was weaker and late in the 
month declined to 24 5-16 the closing price, a net decline for the month of 5-16d. 

Monthly Range of Silver in London— 1900, 1901, 1902. 



Month. 


1901. 


1909. 


1909. | 


Month. 


1901. 


1909. 


1909. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low . 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


High 


Low. 


January.. 

February 

March.... 

April 

May 

June 


1 


27% 

if 

SS7A 


»A 

m 

25* 

24% 

4 . 


1 

Sft 


22* 

22*1 

25* 


2111 1 
21% 
22 % : 

23% | 

24* 


July 

August . . 
Septemb’r 
October.. 
Novemb’r 
Decemb’r 


a 

28* 

IA 


||| 

29% 


24* 

24* 

23U 

22% 


| 

21% 

21% 
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Foreign and Domestic Coin and Bullion— Quotations in New Tore. 





Bid. 


Asked. 


Sovereigns A Bk. of Eng. 


notes. $4.87 


$4.90 


Twenty francs. 


3.87 


8.90 


Twenty marks 




4.82 


Twenty-five pesetas 

Spanish doubloons 

Mexican doubloons 


15.53 


4.81 

15.60 


15.55 


15.66 





Bid. 


Asked. 


Mexican 20 pesos 


$19.52 


$19.60 


Ten guilders 


8.96 


4.00 


Mexican dollars 


42 


.44* 


Peruvian soles 


40 


.44 


Chilian pesos. 


40 


.44 



Fine gold bars on the first of this month were at par to H per cent, premium on the Mint 
value. Bar silver in London, 84 6-lfld. per ounce. New York market for large commercial sil- 
ver bars, 58 48 54*c. Fine silver (Government assay), 53*ft649£c. The official price was 

Gold and Silver Coinage.— The coinage at the United States Mints in May 
amounted to $69,000 gold, $1,584,000 silver, and $127,486.89 minor coin, a total of 
$1,786,486.29. There were 6,606,896 coins made for Philippine Islands in May, mak- 
ing a total for April and May of 7,812,896. 



Coinage of the United Btates. 





1901. 


1909. 


1903. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


Silver. 


Gold. 


SUver. 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aturunt.. . . 


$12,657,200 

9,230,800 

6,182,152 

18,9.58,000 

9.325.000 

5.948.000 

4.225.000 

6.780.000 
i 4,100,178 
1 5,750,000 

6.270.000 
12,309,338 


$2,713,000 

2,242,166 

3,120.580 

2.633.000 

3.366.000 
2,836,185 

1.312.000 

3.141.000 
3,899,524 
2,791,489 

917,000 

1,986,614 


$7,660,000 
6,648,860 
1,668 
3,480.315 
436,000 
500,345 
8, 120,000 

8.040.000 
3, .560,860 

1.890.000 
! 2,675,000 

6,277,925 


$2,908,637 

2.489.000 
2,965.577 
3,388,273 

1.873.000 
2,464.353 

2.254.000 

2.236.000 
2.831,165 

2.287.000 

2.399.000 
1.932,216 


$7,635,178 

7,488.510 

6,879,920 

137.400 

60,000 




$1,707,000 

1.521.000 
1,505,987 

1.809.000 

1.584.000 


September 

October 






November 







December 






Year 






$101,735,187 


$30,838,461 


$47,109,852 


$29,928,167 


$22,210,000 


$8,216,987 



National Bank Circulation.— The May statement of the Comptroller of the 
Currency shows an increase of $15,291,477 in National bank notes outstanding, the 
circulation based on bonds increasing more than $16,000,000. Nearly $868,000,000 
of bonds are now deposited to secure circulation and of this amount more than 
$859,500,000 are in the two per cent, bonds. The National banks also hold nearly 
$105,000,000 of these bonds to secure public deposits, so that they now have $464,- 
000,000 of the two per cents while holding only about $56,000,000 of all other classes 
of Government bonds. 

National Bank Circulation. 





Feb. 98, 1903. 


Mar. 81,1903. 


Apr. SO, 1903. 


i 

•S 

I 


Total amount outstanding 

Circulation based on U. S. bonds 

Circulation secured by lawful money... . 
U. S. bonds to secure circulation : 

Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent 

Five per cents, of 1894 

Four per cents, of 1895 

Three per cents, of 1898 

Two per oents. of 1900 


$382,798,845 

838,660,361 

44,188,484 

8,856,360 

1.037,400 

2,195,100 

5,593.020 

324,482,800 


$882,519,258 

388,849,814 

44,169,444 

8,047,850 

1,087,400 

2,255,100 

5,067,020 

325,758,400 


$891,151,728 

347,564,355 

48,587,378 

3.994,950 

701,400 

2,010,100 

3,078,920 

342,910,750 


$406,448,205 

863,586,967 

42,866,218 

3,666,500 

682,400 

1,565,100 

2,891.820 

859,588,100 


Total 


$342,164,670 


$342,160,770 $852,696,120 


$367,827,920 



The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits; 
4 per cents, of 1907, $5,384,700; 5 per cents, of 1894, $3,978,450: 4 per cents, of 1896, $9,019.760 ; 
3 percents, of 1896, $7,265,020; 2 per cents, of 1900, $104,815,650 : District of Columbia 3.65*8, 1984, 
$1,671,000: State and city bonds, $17,477,900; Philippine Island certificates, $2,525,000, a total of 
$152,977,470. 

United States Foreign Trade.— The exports of merchandise in April exceeded 
$109,500,000 and were slightly larger than in April, 1902, but less than in either 1900 
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or 1901. They were also the smallest reported for any month since last August. Imports 
of merchandise were $87,700,000, the largest ever reported for April in any year 
and nearly $12,000,000 in excess of those of the corresponding month last year. The 
large imports caused a reduction in the net export balance to below $22,000,000, as 
compared with $83,000,000 in 1902 and $44,000,000 in 1901. Nearly $600,000 gold, 
net, was exported and $1,000,000 silver. The exports of.silver were much less than 
in previous years. For the ten months of the current fiscal year the exports of 
merchandise increased $33,000,000 over the previous year and the imports $110,000,- 
000. The excess of exports was $359,000,000, as compared with $435,000,000 in 1902 
and $584,000,000 in 1901. 



Exports and Imports of the United States. 



Month or 
April. 


Merchandise. 


Gold Balance. 


Silver Balance. 


Exports. 


Imports. 


Balance. 


1886 


800,814,818 


155.946,410 


Exp.,$43, 368,400 


Imp.,$31,256,134 Exp., $2,008,005 


1880 


88,794,873 


65,208,228 


44 23,580,046 


44 1,320,387 


44 2,233,33$ 


1900 


118,772,580 

120,754,190 


75,510,262 


44 43,202,318 


44 1,427,283 


44 788,285 


1901 


70,098,131 


“ 44,066,050 


Exp., 2,067,927 
44 079,487 


44 2,588,988 


1908 


109,160,878 


75,822,268 


44 88,347,005 


44 1,089,520 


1908 


100,542,686 


87,715,108 


44 21,827,438 


44 599,381 


44 1,003,405 


Ten Months. 












1808 


1,085,320,172 


511.190,772 


Ex p.,514,020,400 


Imp., 88,817,246 


Exp., 10,489,658 


1899 


1,086,787,828 


565,280,807 


44 471,657,021 


44 08.214,148 


44 22,200,807 


1900 


1,172,403^76 


717,280^92 


44 456,116,984 


44 9,179,079 


44 17,562,523 


1901 


1,260,422,817 


070,124,806 


44 584,298,012 


44 23,278.454 


44 23,023,367 


1908 


1.180,157,887 


754,510,807 


44 436,640,680 


44 223,720 


44 18,214,429 


1000 


1,228,740,003 


864,720,889 


44 369,019,774 


44 20,418,354 


44 20.086,889 



United States Public Debt.— The public debt statement for May shows that 
nearly $16,000,000 of bonds have been exchanged for two per cent, bonds since May 1. 



United States Public Debt. 





Jan. 1, 1903. 


Apr. 1, 1903. 


May 1, 1903. 


June U 190X. 


Interest- bearing debt : 

Loan of March 14, 1900, 2 per cent 

Funded loan of 1907, 4 u 

Refunding certificates, 4 per cent 

Loan of 1004, 6 per cent 

44 1925, 4 44 

Ten-Twenties of 1898, 8 per cent 

Total Interest-bearing debt 

Debt on which interest has ceased 

Debt bearing no interest: 

Legal tender and old demand notes 

National bank note redemption acct. . 
Fractional currency 

Total non-interest bearing debt 

Total Interest and non-interest debt. 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in 
the Treasury: 

Gold certificates. 

Silver 44 

Treasury notes of 1800 

Total certificates and notes 

Aggregate debt 

Cash in the Treasury : 

Total cash assets 

Demand liabilities 

Balance 

Gold reserve 

Net cash balance 

Total 

Total debt, less cash in the Treasury. 


$445,040,750 

233,178,650 

31,230 

19,385,050 

118,489,900 

97,516,060 


$445,940,750 

233,179,200 

80,810 

19,385,060 

118,480,900 

97,515,000 


$490,622,550 
187,090,400 
30,730 
19,885,060 
118,480,900 | 
89,322,700 ! 


$515,411,050 

170,434,80$ 

30.700 

19,386,060 

118,489,900 

84,789,860 


$914,541,240 i 
1,256,710 

340,784,863 

42,109,662 

0,872.594 


$914,541,870 

1,230,100 

846,784,808 

48,147.884 

6,871,090 


$914,541,800 ' 
1,280,050 

846,784,868 
42,888,011 , 
0,871,000 


$914,541,860 

1,214,900 

846,734,863 

41,494,11$ 

0,871,090 


$895,774,109 

1,811,574,069 

383,564,069 

408,957,000 

24,063,000 


$396,754,487 

1,312,525,907 

402,008,069 

466,498,000 

21,501,000 


$890,400,106 1 
1,312,201,005 

410,257,869 

464,878,000 

20,795,000 


$396,100,070 

1,810,856,980 

[ 411.190,800 

1 462,550,000 

| 20,013,000 


$870,574,069 

2,188,148,128 

1,331,081,200 

006,671,820 


$890,007,069 

2,202,582,970 

1,356,875,825 

982,458,886 


$806,425,869 

2,207,087,474 

1,367,763,188 

984,438,996 


1 $898,762,809 
j 8,204,619,799* 

1,857,349,939- 
! 982.181,041 


$364,400,380 

150,000,000 

214,409,380 


$872,921,988 

150,000,000 

222,921,988 


$873,320,187 

150,000,000 

228,826,187 


$375,168,898 

150,000,000 

225,168,898 


$364,409,380; $372,921,988 
947,104,079 939,603,919 


$373,320,187 

938,935,418 


$375,168,808. 

985,688,082 
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Nearly $89,500,000 have been so exchanged since the Secretary of the Treasury 
issued his circular authorizing the exchange to be made. There are now more than 
$515,000,000 of two per cents, outstanding and less than $400,000,000 of all other 
issues. The cash balance in the Treasury increased about $2,000,000 last month 
while the net debt less cash in the Treasury was reduced $8,000,000. 

Government Revenues and Disbursements.— The revenues of the Govern- 
ment in May exceeded the disbursements by $8,526,978, making a surplus for the 
eleven months of the current fiscal year of $88,946,619. The revenues were $5,000.- 
000 less than in May last year while the expenditures were nearly $2,000,000 greater. 
For the eleven months the receipts show a decrease of $2,000,000 and the expendi- 
tures an increase of $84,000,000. The latter is caused by an increase in the civil 
and miscellaneous list of $11,000,000, war $6,500,000, navy $18,000,000 and Indians 
$ 2 , 000 , 000 . 

United States Treasury Receipts and Expenditures. 

Receipts. » Expenditures. 



Source. 

Customs 

Internal revenue... 
Miscellaneous 


May, 

190$. 

$20,471,049 

19,160,809 

4,482,611 


Since 

July 1 . 1908. 
$263,194,416 
209,486,850 
88,902,205 


1 

Source. 

Civil and mis 

War 

Navy 

Indians 

pAYidinns 


May, 
1908 . 

... $9,801,896 

7,867,047 
7,667.904 
1,004,860 
12.749 SSS 


Since 

July 1, 1908. 
$117,528,731 
110.186,790 

74,861*284 

11,969,037 

128,807,891 

28,298,170 


Total 


$44,118,969 


$510,588,471 


Interest 


... In, IHiWU 

1,996,161 


Excess of receipts. . . 


3,526.973 


38,946,619 


Total 


... $40,586,996 


$471,686,862 



Money in Circulation in the United States.— The addition to the volume 
of money in circulation last month was nearly $8,000,000. As there was an increase 
of nearly $14,000,000 in National bank notes alone, the difference of «6 ,000,000 is to 
be accounted for by a decrease in other kinds of money. The principal losses were 
about $8,000,000 in silver certificates and $2,000,000 in United States notes. There 
was a small increase in gold coin and decrease in gold certificates. 



Money in Circulation in the United States. 





Jan. 1 , 1908. 


Apr. 1, 1908 . 1 


May 1 , 1908. 


June 1 , 1908. 


Gold coin 

Silver dollars 

Subsidiary silver 

Gold certificates 

Silver certificates 

Treasure notes. Act July 14, 1890 

United States notes 

National bank notes 

Total 

Population of United States 

Circulation per capita 


$629,680,632 

78,310,334 

94,350,669 

846,418,819 

463,570,682 

28,920,426 

843,770,868 

868,678,581 


$622,002,898 

74,476,840 

92,285,445 

862,924,999 

461,587,563 

21,420,172 

844,274,882 

872,785,864 


$628,182,460 

73,988,478 

92,809,566 

881,681,459 

459448,640 

20,670,740 

842,078,249 

881,806.122 


91,867389 

881^54,489 

456,586,781 

19,866,742 

840409,538 

895,090,918 


$2,348,700,901 

79,799,000 

$29.43 


$2,351,757,943 

80,142,000 

$29.34 


$2,874,858,720 

80,257,000 

$29.58 


$2,382,174,825 

80,372,000 

$29.64 



Money in the United States Treasury. 





Jan.l , 1908 . Apr. 1, 1908. 


May 1, 1908. 


| June 1, 1908. 


Gold coin and bullion 


$617,196,088! $639,740,808 

470,788,167 j 478,492,986 

28,067,667 | 20,146,491 

6,419,206 8,500.673 

2,910,158 2,406,384 

16,251,253 9,788,404 


$644,171,119 

479,911,348 

19,165,280 

8,881,987 

4,607,767 

9,845,806 


$687,468415 

481,008,617 

18,468*207 

9,686451 

6*571,478 

11,852487 


Silver dollars 


Silver bullion 


Subsidiary silver 


United States notes 


National bank notes 


Total. 


$1,186,617,534 $1,159,020,691 
833,909,877 845,932,724 


$1466,588,057 

861,545,845 


$1,164,495*015 

857,707,962 


Certificates and Treasury notes, 1890, 
outstanding' 




Net cash in Treasury 


$802,707,657 $818,067,967 


$804,967^12 


$806,787,058 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 
QUOTATIONS. 



The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prioes of the most aotive stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of May. and the highest and lowest during 
the year 1006, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prioes in 1006 : 



Atchison, Topeka k Santa Fe. 

• preferred 

Baltimore k Ohio 

Baltimore k Ohio, pref 

Brooklyn Rapid Transit 

Canadian Pacific 

Canada Southern 

Central of New Jersey 

Ches. k Ohio vtg. ctfs 

Chicago k Alton 

• preferred 

Chicago, Great Western 

Chic., Milwaukee k 8t. Paul. 

• preferred 

Chicago k Northwestern 

• preferred 

Chic., St. Paul, Minn, k Om.. 

• preferred 

Chicago Terminal Transfer.. 

• preferred 

Clev., Cin., Chic, k St. Louis. 

Col. Fuel k Iron Co 

Colorado Southern 

* 1st preferred 

• 2d preferred 

Consolidated Gas Co 

Delaware k Hud. Canal Co.. . 
Delaware, Lack, k Western. 
Denver k Rio Grande 

• preferred 

Erie 

• 1st pref 

• 2d pref 

Evansville k Terre Haute. . . 
Express Adams 

• American 

• United States 

• Wells, Fargo 

Great Northern, preferred... 
Hocking Valley 

• preferred 

Illinois Central 

Iowa Central 

• preferred 

Kansas City Southern 

• preferred 

Kans. City Ft. 8. k Mem. pref. 
Lake Erie k Western 

• preferred 

Long Island 

Louisville k Nashville 

Manhattan consol 

Metropolitan Street 

Mexican Central 

Minneapolis k St. Louis. 

• preferred 

Missouri, Kan. k Tex 

• preferred 

Missouri Pacific 

N. Y. Cent, k Hudson River. 
N. Y., Chicago k St. Louis. . . 

• fid preferred 

N. Y., Ontario k Western.... 



Yxar 1906 . Highest and Lowest in 1993 . 



High . Low. 
1 

U8*** 

72% 54% 

145% 112% 
97 71 

196 165 

57% 45% 

£% »% 

79 68 

85 22 

SIS* 

271 204% 




75% 60% 
63% 41% 
74% 50 
240 196 



71% 40 
138 120 



31% 20% 
115 105 

127% 118% 



Highest. 
89% -Jan. 10 
106**— Jan. 10 

104 -Jan. 9 
96%-Feb. 11 
71%-Feb. 17 

188%— Feb. 10 
78%— Jan. 5 
190 —Jan. 19 
53%-Feb. 10 




188%— Feb 
278%— Jan. 
43 -Feb. 
90% — Feb. 
42%— Jan. 
74 -Feb. 
64%-Feb. 
72 %— Jan. 
285 -Feb. 
235 -Feb. 
150%— Feb. 
249%— Feb. 
209 -Jan. 
106%- Feb. 
99%-Mar. 
161 —Jan. 
48 -Jan. 
77% —Jan. 
86%— Jan. 
61%— Jan. 
82%— Feb. 
58 —Jan. 
118 —Feb. 
88 —Jan. 
130%— Jan. 
155%— Jan. 
142% -Jan. 
29 -Mar. 
110 -Jan. 
118 -Feb. 
80%-Jan. 
63%-Feb. 
115%— Feb. 

156 -Jan. 
45 -Jan. 
87 —Jan. 
35%-Feb. 



Lowest . 
78%— May 25 
94%— May 25 

85% — Apr. 13 
90 -May 25 
58%-May 28 

128%— May 28 
67%— May 29 
165 -May 28 
38%-May 28 

-May 25 
-May 25 
-Apr. 18 
-May 25 
-May 25 
-May 25 
-May 14 
-Apr. 9 
-May 11 
-Apr. 13 
-May 29 
-May 25 
-Apr. 8 
-May 29 
-Apr. 14 
-May 29 
-May 29 

-Apr. 14 
-Apr. 13 
May 29 
Apr. 13 
Apr. 18 
Apr. 13 
, Apr. 13 
-Apr. 14 
-Mar. 10 
—Apr. 13 
108%— May 26 
200 -Apr. 13 
189%-May 26 
94%— Apr. 13 
92 —Apr. 13 
130%— Apr. 14 
" -May 25 
—May 25 
-May 28 
,-May 29 
-May 25 
-May 26 
106 -Apr. 7 
" -May 22 
-May 25 
185%— Apr. 14 
127 -Apr. 17 
24%— May 28 
74%— May 26 
108 -Apr. 16 
22%— Apr. 18 
51 -Apr. 18 
102%— Apr. 14 

124%— May 20 
29%— May 19 
74 -Apr. 14 
25%— May 28 



Mat, 1908. 



High. Low. Closing. 

a as s* 

s* 8* m 

«m m m 



23 20 

18818 * 

188 171 

210 210 



212% 196M 

181% 168 
257 250 

87 31*4 



65% 



189% 189% 
105 95 

$#* 

62 50 



185 128 

28% 24% 

98 74% 

110 110 



27% 






106% 104% 

i- 26 % 
81 



30% 25% 
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ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICE8 AND QUOTATIONS.— Continued. 



Norfolk A Western.. . 

• preferred... 
North American Co. , 



Pacific Mall 

Pennsylvania R. R. . . . ..... . • • 

People’s Gas A Coke of Cblc. 
Pullman Palace Car Co 



Reading 



lstprefered.. 
2d preferred.. 



Rock Islan< 

• preferred 

St. Louis A San Francisco. . . . 

• 1st preferred... 

• 2d preferred 

St. Louis A Southwestern — 

• preferred 

Southern Pacific Co 

Southern Railway 

• preferred 



Tennessee Coal A Iron Co — 

Texas A Pacific 

Toledo, St. Louis A Western. 
• preferred 



Union Pacific 

• preferred. 



Wabash R. R 

• preferred 

Western Union 

Wheeling A Lake Erie 

• second preferred. 

Wisconsin Central 

• preferred 



“Industrial” 

Amalgamated Copper 

American Car A Foundry. . . . 

t pref 

American Co. Oil Co 

American loe 

American Locomotive 

• preferred 

Am. Smelting A Refining Co. 

• preferred 

American 8ugar Ref. Co 

Anaconda Copper Mining — 

Continental Tobacco Co. pref. 
Corn Products 

• preferred 



Distillers securities. . 
General Electric Co. 



International Paper Co. . 

• preferred 

International Power 

National Biscuit 

National Lead Co 

Pressed Steel Car Co 

• preferred 

Republic Iron A Steel Co. 

• preferred 

Rubber Goods Mfg. Co... . 



U. S. Leather Co... 

• preferred. 

U. 8. Realty A Con. 
U. s. Rubber Co 

• preferred. 

U. 8. Steel 

• pref 



Year 1002. Highest and Lowest in 1906. May, 1908. 



High. Low. 
78% 55 
98 90 

134 88 

49 % 37 
170 147 

109% 98% 
250 215 

78% 52% 

IS r 

X* w* 

90 77 

80% 65% 
39 24% 

80 55% 

81% 56 
41% 28 
98% 89% 






113 % 98% 
95 86% 

38% 21% 
54% 87 
97% 8494 

42% 28 
31 19% 

57% 39% 




834 170 




15% 10% 

19% 14 
64 49% 

46% 29% 
97% 79 




Highest. 
-Feb. 
Feb. 
124%— Jan. 



89%— Jan. 
89%-Feb. 
81 —Jan. 
53%-Jan. 
86 —Jan. 

90%-Feb. 
88 -Feb. 
78 -Feb. 
30 —Jan. 
66 —Jan. 
68%— Mar. 
36%-Jan. 
96 — Feb. 

68%-Mar. 
43%-Feb. 
31%-Jan. 
48 -Jan. 

104%— Jan. 
95%-Feb. 

32%-Feb. 
55%-Feb. 
93 —Jan. 
27%-Feb. 
38% — Feb. 
29%-Feb. 
55%-Feb. 



Lowest. 
66%— Apr. 18 
89 -Apr. 16 
88 -May 28 

27 -May 28 
10 125%— May 21 
10 I 99%— Apr. 14 
14 ' 209% — May 28 



47%— May 25 
81% -Apr. 13 
66 -Apr. 18 
33% — May 28 
68 -May 28 



75% -Mar. 12 
41%-Jan. 19 
93 -Jan. 6 
46%-Feb. 20 
11%-Jan. 31 
31%-Feb. 17 
95%-Feb. 17 
52%-Feb. 17 
90%-Feb. 16 
184%— Jan. 8 
125%— Feb. 25 

119 —Jan. 2 
85 -Mar. 23 
85%-Jan. 10 

84%-Jan. 6 

204 -Feb. 16 

19%-Jan. 5 

74%-Feb. 6 
73 —Jan. 19 
47%-Feb. 17 
29%-Feb. 5 
65% —Jan. 26 
95 -Feb. 20 
22%— Feb. 18 
80%— Feb. 18 
30 -Feb. 16 
84%-Feb. 17 

15%-Feb. 11 
96%-May 12 
28% -Jan. 2 
19%-Feb. 10 
58 -Feb. 10 
89%-Feb. 5 
89%-Jan. 7 



63% — Apr. 14 
78 —Apr. 16 
64%— May 29 
20% -May 21 
44%-May 28 
48%-May 25 
26%-May 26 
89 -May 25 

54 -May 25 
30 -Apr. 14 
20%— May 25 
38 -May 25 

82%— May 29 
87% — Apr. 13 

24%— Apr. 14 
42%— Apr. 14 
81%— May 25 
21 -Apr. 13 
30%-Apr. 13 
20 -May 26 
41%-May 26 



56%-May 29 
35%-Jan. 3 

88%-May 26 
33%-May 21 
5%-Mar. 10 
’-May 25 
^May 25 
[— Jan. 3 
Apr. 13 
119 -Apr. 6 
85 -May 28 

110 -May 21 
29%-May 28 

79 -May 20 

26%-May 21 

179 -Apr. 14 

15 -Apr. 13 
70 -May 2 
39%-May 19 
39%-May 29 
17 -May 23 
55%-May 25 
89 -May 26 
14%— May 28 
74%-May 29 
21%-Jan. 5 

72%— Jan. 2 

0%— May 28 
88%-Jan. 16 
17%-May 29 
14 -Apr. 14 
48 —Apr. 18 
30%— May 25 

80 —May 25 



90 

ft 



High. Low. Goting. 

8 * 28 2 



27 



56% 47% 

85 82 

71% 86% 

46 33% 

78 88 



72% 64% 

25 20% 

57 44% 






24% 20 

48% 41% 



67% 56% 

40% 86 

91% 88% 
42% 33% 

10% jfc 

27% 22% 

93% 90 

51 47% 



115 110 

32% 29% 

81% 79 

29% 26% 

194 180 



10% 14% 

78% 74* 

28 33^ 

81% 79 



30% 

80 



26 % 

90 

54% 

30% 

22 % 

40 

82% 
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RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS 



Last 8xle, Price and Date and Highest and Lowest Prices and Total 
Sales for the Month. 



Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a braoe are leased to Company first named. 



Name. Principal 

Due. 


. , InVst 

Amount. PaW> 


Ann Arbor 1st g 4 ’s 1995 

Atoh., Top. & S. F. 

( Atch Top A Santa Fe gen g 4's.l995 
* registered 


7,000,000 1 Q J 

138,155,000 1 a a o 
( A & o 


• adjustment, g. 4’s 1995 

• registered 

• stamped 1995 

• serial debenture 4’s— 

• series A 1903 

• registered 

• series B 19*4 

• registered 


» 25,616,000 NOV 

r nov 

26,112,000 M & n 

l 2,500,000 F ft a 

) F A A 

1 2,500,000 F A A 

f F A A 


• series C 1905 

• registered 

• series I) 1906 

• registered 


1 t 2, .500, 000 v A A 

) I** A 

( 2,500,000 F A A 

f | F A A 


* series E 1907 

- • registered 


1* 2,500,000 ;f a a 

f fa a 


• series F 1908 

• registered 


f 2,500,000 f a a 
f F A A 


• series G 1909 

• registered 


i 2,500,000 If a a 
J FAX 


* series H 1910 

• registered 


( 2,500,000 F A A 

j FAX 


• series 1 1911 

• registered 


1 2,500,000 fax 

f F A A 


• series.! 1912 

• registered 

• series K 1913 

• registered 


1 2,500,000 F A a 

1 F A A 

I 2,500,000 f a A 

l F A A 


• series L 1914 

• registered 


* 2,500,000 F A A 

j fax) 


* Chic. A St. L. 1st 6’s... 1915 

Atl. Knox. & Nor. Ky. 1st g. 5s. .1946 , 
Atlan.Coast LineK.R.Co.Istg.4’s.l952 
• registered 


1.500.000 M A s 

1,000.000 .TAD 

j 30,2*1.000 j; * »| 

69,798,000 1 j £ 

1 86,963,000 j * J” 

592.000 M A 8 
[ 11.293.000 [5^ 

20,000.000 M A N 
j- 41.990.000 J * J 

’ 700.000 kVa 

1.018.000 M A S 

4.427.000 MAS 
2,000,000 A A O 

*150,000 .1 A J 

1.300.000 fax 
3,1*20,000 .TAD 

\ 3,021,000 1 :J J J 

6.500.000 J A D 

11,000,000 ] * J ® 

1.905.000 a A o 

150.000 .1 A D 


Balt. & Ohio prior lien g. 3%s. .1925 * 
f • registered t 

• g. 4s 1948 

• g. 4s. registered 

• ten year c. deb. g. 4’s. . 191 1 
Pitt Jun. & M. div. 1st g. 3%s. 1925 

J • registered ! 


1 Pitt L. E. & West Va. System 

refunding g4s 1941 

• Southw’ndiv. 1st g.3%s.l925 

* registered 

Monongahela River 1st g. g., 5*s 1919 
Cen. Ohio. Reorg. 1st c. g.4%'s, 1930 

Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts, g.g. 5’s.. .11437 
1 Alleghany & Wn. 1st g. gtd 4’s. 1998 

J Clearfield & Mali. 1st g.g. 5’s 1943 

Rochester & Pittsburg. 1st 6’s. . 1921 

l • cons. 1st 6’s 1922 

Buff. & SusQ. 1st refundg g. 4’s. . 1951 
• registered 

Burlington, Cedar R. & N. 1st 5’s, 1906 
f * con. 1st & col. tst 5’s.l934 1 I 

1 • registered ( 

1 Ced. Rap la. Fulls & Nor. 1st 5’s. 1921 
l Minneap’s & St. Louis 1st 7’s, g, 1927 1 



11 



j Last Sale. • 



Price. Date. 



95% May 29, ’03 



99% May 29,’03 
102*3 Feb. 11, '03 
89*4 May 28, '03 
94% Apr. 15,’02 
88% May 29,’03 

97 Aug. 






l *2% Nov. 10, ’02 



114% Oct. 8, '02 
93% May 29,’03 



94 May 27, '03 
’94% Jan. 12, '03 
102 May 23,’U3 

102 May 29, '03 

103 Apr. 18, '03 
89 May 27, '03 



96% May 23.'03 I 
89% May 29, ’03 
90% J uly 16. '01 
114% June27,’02 
112 Nov.14,’99 

116% May 19, '03 



128 .Tune 6, '02 
125 Mar. 9. '03 
125% Jan. 24, '03 
103 Junel6,'02 



104% May 29,’03 
120% May 8, '03 
120% Mar. 16, '03 
118 Jan. 27, '02 
140 Aug.24,’95 



May Sales. 



High. Low. 


| Total. 


«5% 1*3% 


38,000 


100% 99% 


858,000 


91% 88% 


86,500 


90% 88% 


115,000 




95 


93% 


679,000 


94H 




147,500 




101 1 
102 I 


399,000 

52,500 


90% 


89* ‘ 1 


9,500 


96% 

89% 


96% 

89 


76,000 

283,500 



116% 116 



105 103% 

120 % 120 % 



15,000 



15,500 

10,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prioes and total sale 

for the month. 

Nor*.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Prinei i 



ytpal 

Due 



Canada Southern 1st int. gtd 5*8, 1906 

■ 2dmortg.5*s, 1913 

* registered 



Central Branch U. Pac.lst g. 4*8.1948 
Cent. B. Sc Bkg. Co. of Oa. c.g.5’8, 1967 
Central 

con. g. IPs 1945 

con. g. 5’s. reg. $1,000 & $5,000 

1st. pref. Inc. g. 5’s, 1945 

$d pref. Inc. g. 5*s 1945 

8d pref. Inc. g. 5*8 1945 

Chat. div. pur. nay. g. 4*8.1951 
Macon Sc Nor. Div. 1st 

g. 5*8 1946 

Mid. Oa. & Atl. div.gfis.1947 
Mobile div. 1st g. 5*s. . . .1946 



gen, 



1 .?987 i 



Central of New Jersey, _ 

5*8 1987 1 

• registered f 

Am. Dock Sc lmprovm’t Co. 5*8, 1931 
Lehigh Sc H. R. gen. gtd g. 5 * 8 . .1920 
Lehigh Sc W.-B. Coal con. 5*8.. .1918 
* con. extended gtd. 4*4*8.1910 

N.T. Sc Long Branch gen.g. 4*8.1941 



Charleston Sc Sav. 1st g. 7*8 1988 



Ches. Sc Ohio 6*8, g.. Series A 1906 

Mortgage gold 6*8 1911 

1st con.g. 5*8 1909 

registered 

Gen. m. g. 414*8. 1992 

registered 

Craig VaL let g. 5*8 1940 

(R. & A. d.) 1st c. g. 4*8, 1989 

• 2d con.g. 4’s 1989 

. Warm 8. Val. 1st g. 5*8, 1941 
Greenbrier Ry. 1st gtd. 4*8 1940 



Chic. Sc Alton R. R. ref. g. 3*8. .. . 1949 

• • registered 

Chic. Sc Alton Ry 1st lien g. 314*8.1960 

• registered 

Chicago, Burl. Sc Quincy con. 7*8.1903 
' Chic. & Iowa div. 5*8.... 1906 

Denver div. 4*8. 1922 

Illinois div. 314 b 1949 

registered 

(Iowa div.) sink. f*d 5’s, 1919 

4*s. 1919 

Nebraska ex tensi’n 4’s, 1927 

registered 

Southwestern div. 4*s..l92l 

4*8 Joint bonds 1921 

v registered 

5*8, debentures 1918 

Han. Sc St. Jos. con. 6’s 1911 

Chicago Sc E. 111. 1st s. f*d c*y. 6*8.1907 

( » small bonds. 

1st oon. 6*8, gold 1964 

• gen. oon. 1st 5*8. 1937 

• registered 

Chicago Sc lnd. Coal 1st 5*8 .. . .1966 

Chicago, Indianapolis Sc Louisville. 

( * refunding g. 6*8 1947 

« • ref. g. 5*s 1947 

\ Louisv. N. Alb. Sc Chic. 1st 6*s. .1910 



Amount 



14,000,000 

6,000,000 

2.500.000 

4.880.000 

7.000. 000 

16,700,000 

4.000. 000 

7.000. 000 

4.000. 000 

1.840.000 

840.000 

418.000 

1.000. 000 



45,091,000 j 

4.967.000 

1.002.000 

2,691,000 

12.176.000 

1.600.000 

1,500,000 

2,000,000 

2 , 000,000 

25.868.000 

84.834.000 
660,000 

6 , 000,000 

1,000,000 

400,000 

2 , 000,000 



[ 29.696,000 

[ 22,000,000 

21,699,000 

2.820,000 

5.128.000 

\ 41,000,000 

2.606.000 
1000 



J- 25,900,000 

2.750.000 
\ 215,180,000 

9.000. 000 

8.000. 000 

| 2,989,000 

2.658.000 
} 14,020,000 1 

4.626.000 



4.700.000 

4.142.000 

8,000,000 



Int*8( 



Last Sale. 



Po<d ji>rte«. Datt. 



Itjj 1(WH May 28, ’08 
, 106 May 27, ’08 

|mu 1MH Mar. 30, ’03 

J a d 93 Feb. 17, *08 

Man! 108% Apr. 18,’OS 

r a a IKK Jan. 5, ’08 

Man ioitt May io.’bo 
MEN 105*4 Sept. 18, *01 
OCT 1 74*4 May 29, *08 
oct 1 3844 May 20,*03 
OCT 1 24*| May 26, *06 
j ED 92 Aug.21/02 

j e j 10844 Sept. 8,*02 
j E J 102 J une29,*99 
J E J 11214 Apr. 30, *02 



j a j 18214 May 28, *08 



Q J 
J E J 
J E j 
QX 
Q M 
M E 8 

J A J 

A E <J 

A E o! 
MEN 
MEN 
M E 8 
M E 8 
J E J ; 
J E jj 
J E Ji 
X E 8 
MAN 



131 May 29, *08 
113*4 Apr. 80, *03 

10094 May is, *06 
102*4 May 29,*08 



10894 Dec. 13, *99 



IU Mar. 30, *08 
118 May 12, *08 
116 May 29,*08 
116 July 16, *01 
10494 May 29, *03 
108 Apr. 18, *01 
112 May 14, *08 
104 May 25/03 
98 May 6, *08 
106*4 Oct. 29,*02 




May 29, *08 
Apr. 16, *02 



10394 May 27,*08 
! 10464 Apr. 11/19 
100*4 May 27,*08 
96 May 21. *08 



i 114% Aug. 6, *08 
101% Apr. 80, *02 
107 May 18,*08 107*4 106*4 
! 112% Apr. 17,*01 
! 100 Mar. 20, *02 
94*4 May 29, *03 
93 May 29,*08 
105*4 May 20/03 
1 114% Apr. 29/08 

May 6/03 1 110 110 

Apr. 2/96 

May 1/03; 131 181 

May 28/03 117 115% 



Mat Sales. 



High. Loir. Total. 



SRSP 



106% 104% 

TO” 78*4 
87*4 31*4 
25 24% 



132*4 182 
132 181 



100 % 

101*4 



118 

115*4 

104” 

U2 * 
108 
96 



113 

116% 

ioi% 

112 

104 

96 



82 81% 



77*4 70 



108% 

10114 



102 % 

100 % 



\ Apr. 13, *03 
i Feb. 5, *08 



J A J 129 May 12/08 1 129 129 

j E J| 111*4 May 26, *08 111U 111 
J E J< 110% May 4/03 110% 110% 



68,009 

12,000 



207,000 

afcoOO 

286JJ00 

81,000 



38,000 

85.500 



1,000 

26,000 



1,000 

65,000 

”«P 7 , 6 ob 

””4,666 

ia.000 

5,000 



98,000 

236,000 



210,000 

””<666 

24,000 



47,00$ 



1*019.000 

16,000 

10.000 



1,000 

”’<666 

224,009 



1,000 

5.000 

1.000 
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BOND SALES , . 



M5 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highee and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Nom.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Amount. 



Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, 
f Chicago Mil. & St. Paul con. 7's, 1806 

terminal g. 5’s 1914 

gen. g. 4’s, series A 1989 

registered 

gen. g. 314’s, series B.1989 

registered 

Chic. Sc Lake Sup. 5’s, 1921 
Chic. & M. K. div. 5’s, 1928 
Chic. Sc Pac. div. 6’s, 1910 
1st Chic. Sc P. W. g. 5’s.l921 
Dakota & Gt. S. g. 5’s.l916 
Far. & So.g. tt’s assu... 1934 
1st H’st& Dk.div. 7’s, 1910 

1st 5’s 1910 

■ 1st 7’s, Iowa Sc D, ex, 1908 
1st 5’s, La. C. Sc Dav. ..1919 
Mineral Point div. 5’s, 1910 
1st So. Min. div. 6’s.... 1910 
1st 6’s, South w’n div., 1909 
Wis. Sc Min. div. g. 5's.l921 
Mil. &N. 1st M.L. 6’s. 1910 

lstcon.6's 1913 

Chic. & Northwestern con. 7’s. . .1915 

f • extension 4’s 1888-1926 

registered 1 

gen. g. 3^’s 1987 

registered 

sinking fund 6’s..l879-1929 

registered 

sinking fund 5e’.. 1879-1929 

registered 

deben. 6’s 1909 

registered 

deben. 5’s 1921 

registered 

sinking f’d deben. 5’s.l933 

registered 

Des Moines & Minn. 1st 7’s 1907 

Milwaukee & Madison 1st 6’s...l905 

Northern Illinois 1st 5’s 1910 

Ottumwa C. F. Sc St. P. 1st 5’s..l909 

Winona Sc St. Peters 2d 7’s 1907 

Mil., L. Shore Sc We’n 1st g. 6’s. 1921 
ext. &impt.8.rd g. 5'sl929 
Ashland div. 1st g. 6’s 1925 
Michigan div. 1st g.6’s. 1924 

con. deb. 5’s >.1907 

incomes 1911 

Chic., Rock Is. Sc Pac. 6’s coup.. .1917 I t 

registered 1917 I ' 

gen. g. 4’ft 1988 

registered 

coll, trust serial 4’s I 

series A 1903 

B 1904 

C 1906 1 

D 1906 

E 1907 

F 1908 I 

G 1909 

H 1910 

\ 19111 

J 1912 , 

K 1913 

L 1914 

M 1915 

N 1916 

O 1917 

Chic. Rock Is. & Pac. R.R. 4’s. .2002 | ( 

• registered > 

Des Moines Sc Ft. Dodge 1st 4’s.l905 

1st 2l4’s 1905 

extension 4 1 . 

Keokuk Sc DesM. 1st 6’s.. 1923 I 

• small bond.. 1923 M 



1,860,000 

4,748,000 

23,6:6,000 



InVet 

paid. 



} 



\ 2,500,000 

1.360.000 

3.083.000 

3.000. 000 
25,340,000 

2 . 866.000 

1.250.000 

5.680.000 
990,000 

1.059.000 

2.500.000 

2.840.000 

7.432.000 

4.000. 000 

4.755.000 

2.155.000 

5.092.000 

12.832.000 

18.632.000 

20.538.000 

6.753.000 

6.837.000 

5.900.000 

10,000,000 

9.800.000 

600,000 

1.600.000 

1.500.000 

1.600.000 

1.592.000 

5.000. 000 

4.148.000 

1 . 000 . 000 

1.281.000 

436.000 

600.000 

12.500.000 

40.581.000 



J A J 
J A J 
J A J 

Q J 

J A .1 
A J 
A J 
A J 
A J 
A J 
A J 
A J 
A J 
A J 
A J 
A J 
A J 
A J 
A J 
A J 
J A D 
J A D 
Q F 
F A 15 
FA 15 
MAN 
Q F 
A A O 
A A O 
A A O 
A A O 
MAN 
MAN 
A A O 
A A O 
MAN 
M A N 
F A A 
MAS 
MAS 
MAS 
MAN 
MAN 
F A A 
MAS 
J A J 
F A A 
MAN 



Last Sale. 



Price. 



Date. 



178 

111 

no 

111 



i Apr. 29, ’0 



Mat Sales. 



11914 1 
10794 . 



183 

115 

109 

m 

112J 

117 

113 

119 



May 4,’03 
Oct. 3,’02 
May 16, ’03 
May 8, ’03 
May 4, ’03 
May 20, ’02 
— May 2 1, ’03 
13214 Apr.23,’03 
1041* May 15,’03 
10694 Oct. 9 , ’02 
100 May 16, ’03 
103 Nov. 19, ’98 
112 May 12,’03 
11014 May 4, ’03 
106 Apr. 1,’03 
106^4 Mar. 30, ’03 
105 Mar. 27,’03 
1051* Dec. 23, ’02 
10914 Apr. 10,’03 
114 Oct. 23,’01 
11614 May 7,’03 
123 May 28, ’01 
Apr. 8, ’84 
Nov. 5 , ’02 
Oct. 9, ’02 
May 2, ’03 



13114 May 12, ’03 
12014 May 28, ’03 
14214 Feb. 10, ’02 
13814 May 5,’03 
10714 Feb. 21, ’01 
11414 Sept.17, ’02 



1.473,000 

1.473.000 

1.473.000 
l,473,OU) 
1,473,000 
1,473,000 

1.473.000 

1.473.000 

1.473.000 
1,473,000 
1,473,000 
1,473,000 
1,473,000 
1,473,000 
1,473,000 

1.473.000 
69,491, 00U 

1.200.000 
1,200.000 

672,000 

2,750,000 



99 Dec. 6 . ’02 
10094 July 2, ’02 



9994 June30,’02 



J A .1 12714 May 15, ’03 12714 12714 
.1 A j 12694 May 25,’03 12694 12694 
J A j 1 10614 May 20, ’03 10014 
J a j 107 Jan. 16, ’03 

MAN 
M A N 
MAN 
M A N 
MAN 
M A N 
M A N 

man 

MAN 
M A N 
MAN 
MAN 
MAN 
M A N 
M A N 
M A N 
MAN 
M A N 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J j 
A A O 
A A O 1 



& July 10, ’02 
k June28.’02 



81 May 29, ’03 

8814 Jan. 7, ’03 


85 ' 


80 


1,465,000 


97 May 18, ’03 
93 Jan. 28, ’03 
949$ Jan. 9, '03 


97 


97 


1,000 


10714 May 27,’03 


10714 


108 ’ 


10,000 


107 Oct. l.’Ol 





High. Low 


Total . 


178 


178 


1,000 


111 


111 


10,000 


11094 


110 


9,000 


11894 


11814 


8,666 


11714 

11194 


® 


99.000 

4.000 


11914 


11914 


2,666 


115*’ 


lie’’ 


1,000 


}| fj| 


il 


4.000 

9.000 


117 


117 


7,000 


113 


113 


2,000 


119 


119 


1,000 


10414 


10414 


* 10,666 


idi 


*9914 


4,000 


ui'" 


112 


i, 66 o 


noi 4 


11014 


1,000 








11614 


lisii 


5,000 








• • • • 






10594 


10594 


6,000 


mi 


13114 


2,000 


1^014 


11914 


5,000 


13314 


13314 


i,ooo 



1,000 

20,000 

77,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal \ 
Due. 



Chic.,8t.P., Minn.&Oma.con. ft's. 1930 
f • con.6’s reduced to 3*4’s.l93U 
J Chic., St. Paul & Minn. 1st 6’s. .1918 
1 North Wisconsin 1st mort. 6’s..l930 
t8t. Paul & Sioux City 1st 0’s — 1919 

Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4*s. .1947 

Chic. & Wn. lnd. gen’l g. 6’s 1932 

Chic. & West Michigan R’y 5’s.. .1921 
Choc., Oklahoma & Glf.gen.g. 5s .1919 
* con. g. 5’s 1952 

Cin., Ham. & Day. eon. s’k. f*d 7’s.l905 

J . 2dg.4*4’s 1937 

1 Cin., Day. & Ir’n 1st gt. dg. 5’s.. 1941 



01ev.,Cin.,Chic.& St.L. gen.g. 4’s.. 1993 
' • do Cairo div. 1st g.4’s..l9;w 

Cin.,Wab. & Mich. div. 1st g. 4’s. 1991 
8t. Louisdiv. 1st col. trust g.4’s.l990 

• registered 

Sp’gfleld & Col. div. 1st g. 4’s. ..1940 
White W. Val. div. 1st g. 4’s. . . . 1940 
Cin.,Iud., St. L. & Chic. 1st g.4’s.l936 

• registered 

• con. 6’s 1930 

Cin.,8’dusky&Cle v.eon. 1 st g.5’sl928 
Clev.,C.,C. & Ind.con.7’8 1914 

• sink, fund 7’s 1914 

• gen. consol 6’s 1934 

• registered 

Ind. Bloom. & West. 1st pfd 4’s. 1940 
Ohio, Ind. & W., 1st pfd. 5’s. . . .1938 
Peoria & Eastern 1st con. 4’s. ..1940 

• income 4’s 1990 



Clev.,Lorain &Wheel’gcon.lst 5’sl933 
Clev., & Mahoning Val. gold 5’s. .1938 

• registeivd 

Col. Midld Ry. 1st g. 4’s 1947 

Colorado & Southern 1st g. 4’s. . .1929 
Conn., Passuinpsic Ri v’s 1 st g. 4’s.l943 



Delaware, Lack. & W. mtge ?’s..l907 

Morris & Essex 1st m 7’s 1914 

1st c. gtd 7’s 1915 

registered 

1st refund. gtd. g.3K’s.3000 
N. Y., Lack. & West’ll. 1st 6’s... 1921 

const. 5’s 1923 

terml. imp. 4’s 1923 

Syracuse, Bing. & N. Y. 1st 7’s.. 1906 
Warren ltd. 1st rfdg.gtd g.3H , s.2000 

Delaware & Hudson Canal. 

• 1st Penn. Div. c. 7’s.. .1917 

• reg 1917 

Albany A Susq. 1st c. g. 7’s 1906 

• registered 

- 6’s 1906 

• registered 

Rens. & Saratoga 1st c. 7’s 1921 

• lstr7*s 1921 



Amount. 



Int'st 



Last ’Sale. 



May Sales. 



Paid, Hioh Ir0|C> 



14,606,000 
2,000,000 |J A n 

1.906.000 MAN 
701,000 |j A J 

6 . 070.000 ; A A O 



13.635.000 

9.835.000 

5.753.000 

5.500.000 

5.062.000 

927.000 

2,000,000 

3.500.000 

17,657,000 

5.000. 000 

4.000. 000 

9.750.000 

i'006,000 

650.000 

,686,000 

668.000 

2.571.000 

3,991,000 1 



j a d 13396 Mar. 17, ’03 



f ». 



J A J 
1 QM 
TAD 
.1 A J 
MAN 

I A A O 
J A J 
MAN 

J A D 
J A J 
J A J 



MAS 
J A J 



3,305,000 -j 

981,500 

500,000 

8,103,000 

4,000,000 



Q r | 

MANi 
J A J I 
J A D 
.1 A Dl 
J A J ! 
J A .1 I 
A A O i 
QJ 
A A O 



13114 May 28,’03 
137*4 Sept. 23, ’02 
124 May 12,’03 

83*4 May 29, ’03 
113^ Apr. 20,’03 
109 Apr.28,’02 

109 Mar. 10, ’03 



111*4 Dec. 9,’0l 
113 Oct. 10,19’ 
112*4 May 26,’03 

100 May 29, ’03 
10114 Oct. 8, ’02 
9814 May 5, ’03 
10114 May 26, ’03 
103 Oct. 10,’02 
102 Dec. 9, ’02 
95 May 12, ’03 
101*4 May 27, ’03 
95 Nov. 15, ’94 
10714 June30, ’93 
115 Nov. 3, ’01 
13414 Jan. 7,’02 
11994 Nov. 19,’89 
133*4 May 12,’03 

i64V4NoV.19V’6i 



13114 13114 
124 ’* 124'’ 
84*4 8314 



11314 

10014 

9914 

101fc 



95 

10114 



11214 

99*4 

9814 

101 



96 

10014 



13:1*4 132 



98 



96U May 29, ’03 
7214 May 28, ’03 [ 74 



95 

7214 



5,000,000 

! 2,936,000 J |J * J 
* y J 

8.946.000 
18,650,000 

1.900.000 



A A O | 114 Dec. 19, ’02 | 
12714 Jan. 25, ’02 



3,067,000 

5.000.000 

j- 12,151,000 



5.000. 000 

5.000. 000 
1,906,000 

905,000 



J A .1 
F A A 
A A O 



74 May 27, ’03 
89 May 28, ’03 
102 Dec. 27,’93 



77*4 

90 



mas 113*4 May 
m A N 132 Apr. 
j A i» 13414 May 
J A D 140 Oct. 

7,000,000 lj A I) 

12,000,000 J A .1 13114 Apr. 

F A a , 115 Apr. 
MAN 102»4 May 
I a a o 113*4 Feb. 

I r A a 102 Feb. 



19. ’03 
24, ’03 
14,’03 
28, ’98 






23. *08 

1, ’03 
27,’03 
18, ’02 

2, ’03 



113*4 113*4 
13414 134 

10214 ibe ’ 



t 5 ooo non ■ mas! 13' 

1 ,, «0dd,0UU -j | M k g| J49 

!- 3,000,000 1 * J 2 



Denver & Rio G. 1st con. g. 4’s. . . 1936 33,450,000 

• con. g.414’s 1936 6,382,000 

• impt. m.g. 5’s 1928 8,103,500 

Denv. & Southern Ry g. s. fg. 5’g.l929 4,923,000 

1 »es Moim - I : on Rj 1st g. 5’s : H< 628,000 

Detroit & Mack. 1st lien g. 4s 1996 ( 900,000 

• ,g.4fl 1995 | 1,250,000 

Detroit Southern 1st a. 4’s 1951 2,866,000 

• Ohio 8outh. cflv.lstg.4’8. 1941 4,281,000 

Duluth & Iron Range 1st 5’s 1937 I 

. registered s 6,734,000 j 

• 2d Ira 0s... 1916 2,000,000 

Duluth So. Shore & At. gold 5’s. . 1937 4.0UO.OOO 
Elgin Joliet & Eastern 1st g 5’s. .1941 8,500,000 



f 7,000,000 ^ | t 2 

(. 2 (NO (NO ' M & N 
| W ( M A N 

J A ,J 
J A J| 
J A I) 
J A D 
M A N 
J A D 
J A D 
J A Di 
MAS 
A A O 
A A O 
J A J 
.TAJ 
MAN 



Mar. 20, ’03 
Aug. 5, ’01 
11114 Feb. 27,’03 
122 June 6. ’99 
100 Oct. 7, ’02 
109*4 Nov. 10, ’01 
143*4 Nov. 10, *02 
147*4 Junel8,*01 

9914 May 27,’03 
106*4 Mav 22, ’03 
las May 27. ’03 
70 May 25,’08 
111 Feb. 28, ’01 
102*4 Oct. 16,*01 
93*4 Apr. 13, ’03 
84 Jan. 8/03 
89*< May 14, *03 
1124 May 25, *03 
101*4 July 23/80 

114 * May 28/03 
112*4 Mar. 4,’03 



9014 8 

113 111 



115 114 



Total . 



1,000 



5.000 

18.000 



5,000 

162,000 

4 * 666 

22,000 



2,000 

2,000 



5,000 



20,000 

90,000 



91,000 

149,000 



1,000 

3,66b 

22,000 



99*4 


99 


173.000 


107 


106*4 


3.000 


108 


108 


2,000 


70 


70 


1,000 



6,000 

9,000 



4,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



1 


Last Sale 


ill A /T»t’*t 

j. Amount. p aW 


t Price. Date. 



Brie 1st ext. g. 4’s.. 



.1947 



f • 3d extended g. 5’s 19111 

• 3d extended g. 45#s. . . 1923 

• 4th extended g. 5’s 1920 

• 5th extended g. 4’s 1928 

• 1st cons gold 7’s 1920 

• 1st cons, fund g. 7’s. ...1920 
Erie K.R. 1st con.g-4s prior bds.1996 

• registered 

• 1st con. gen. lien g. 4s.l996 

• registered 

• Penn. coi. trust g. 4’s.l951 

Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie 1st 7’s 1916 

Buffalo & Southwestern g. 6’s..l908 

• small 

Chicago & Erie 1st gold 5’s 19H2 

Jefferson R. R. 1st gtd g. 5’s. ...1909 

Long Dock consol, g. 6’s 1935 

N. Y. L. E. & W. Coal & R. R. Co. 

1st gtd. currency 6’s 1922 

N. Y., L. E. & W. Dock & Imp. 

Co. 1st currency 6*s 1913 

N. Y. & Greenw’d Lake gt g 5’s..ll)l6 

• small 

Midland R. of N. J. 1st g. 6’s. . .1910 
N.Y., Sus.&W. 1st refdg. g. 5’s.. 1937 

• 2dg.4U's 1937 

• gen. g.5’s 1940 

• term. 1st g. 5’s 1943 

• registered $5,000 each 

Wilkesb. & East. 1st gtd g. 5’s. .1942 

Evans. & Terre Haute 1st con. 6’s.l921 

• 1st General g 5’s. 1942 

• Mount Vernon 1st 6*s. ..1923 

• Sul. Co. Bch. 1st g 5’s. . . 1930 
Evans. & Ind’p. 1st con. g g 6’s. ...1926 
Florida Cen. & Penins. 1st g 5’s. ..1918 

• 1st land grant ex. g 5’s. .1930 

• 1st con. g5’s 1943 

Ft. Smith U'n Dep.Co. 1st g454's. 1941 
Ft. Worth & D. C. ctfs.dep.lst6 r s. .1921 
Ft. Worth & Rio Grande 1st g 5’s. 1928 
Galveston H. & H. of 1882 Ist5s..l913 

Geo. & Ala. 1st con. g 5s 1945 

Ga. Car. & N. Ry. 1st gtd. g. 5’s. . 1927 
Gulf &ShipIsl.lst refg.&ter.5’s. .1952 

• registered 



Hock. Val. Ry. 1st con. g. 454’s.. .1999 

i * registered 

i Col. Hock’s Val. 1st ext. g. 4’s. 1848 

Illinois Central, 1st g. 4’s 1951 

registered 

1st gold 354’s 1951 

registered 

1st g.3ssterl. £‘500,000..1951 

registered 

total outstg. . . .$13,950,000 
collat. trust gold 4’s. .1952 

regist’d 

col.t.g.4sL.N.O.«fcTex.l953 

registered 

Cairo Bridge g 4’s 1950 

registered 

Louisville div.g.354'B. 1953 1 

registered 

Middle div. rog. 5’s. . . 1921 

1 • St. Louis div. g. 3’s 1951 

registered 

g. 354’ s 1951 

registered 

Sp’gfleld div Istg 354’M951 

registered , 

West’n Line 1st g. 4’s, 1951 

registered 

Belleville &t’arodt 1st 6’s 1923 



2.482.000 

2.149.000 

4.618.000 

2.926.000 
709,500 

16.890.000 
3,609,500 

\ 34,000,000 

[ 34,865,000 

32.000. 000 

2.380.000 
j- 1,500,000 

12.000. 0ft) 

2.800.000 

7.500.000 

1 . 100.000 

■ 3,396,000 
• 1,453,000 

3.500.000 

3.750.000 

453.000 

2.546.000 

2,900,000 j 
3,000,000 

3.000. 000 

2.223.000 

375.000 

450.000 

1.591.000 

3.000. 000 

423.000 

4.370.000 

1 . 000 . 000 

8.176.000 

2.863.000 

2,000.000 

2.922.000 

5.360.000 

2.931.000 



M A N 
MAS 
MAS 
A A O 
.1 A D 
MAS 
M A 8 
| 1 JAJ 
I ) JAJ 
1 S JAJ 
( JAJ 
F A A 
J A D 
! * JAJ 
f JAJ 
M A N 
A A O 
A A O 

] man 



-[man 

A A O 
JAJ 
FA A 
FA A 
MAN 
MAN 
J A D 

JAJ 
A A O 
A A O 
A A O 
JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 



114 

11854 

112 



114 May 25. ’03 

11354 May 2/03 

i 112 May 1,’02 

117 Dec. 19, ’02 

10954 Jan. 16, ’02 
1&55* May 11,’03 
13254 Apr. 1,’03 
9954 May 29, ’03 
97 May 15, ’03, 97 

85 May 29,’08 ! 8? 



Mat Sales. 



High. Low. 



114 

11354 

112 



9254 Mav 29. ’03 
129 Mar. 18,’03 



118 May 20, ’03 
106 Aug. 5, ’02 
131 May 11, ’03 

113*4 Dec. 17,’02 
11854 Apr. 23, ’02 
109 Oct. 27, ’98 



13554 13554 

9954 *3354 

“ 97 

84% 

mi 9154 



118 11754 

131* 131 ‘ 



11054 May 26, ’03 11054 11054 



111 May 27, ’03 
101% May 19,’03 
10654 Mav 26, ’03 
108 Mav 1,’03 



12,157,000 

1.401.000 

1.500.000 

2.499.000 

2.500.000 

15,000,000 

24.679.000 

3.000. 000 

14.320.000 
600.000 

4.939.000 

6.321.000 

2 . 000 . 000 

5.425.000 1 
470,000 i 



J A 
J A 

J A 
J A 

J A . 
JAJ 
A A O 

JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 
M A 8 
MAS 

A A O 
A A O 
MAN 
MAN 
J A D 
|J A D 
JAJ 
JAJ 
F A A 
JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 
JAJ 
F A A 
F A A 
J A D 



112 May 9, ’08 

12254 May 5,’03 
1(M May 20, ’03 
112 June 2, ’02 
95 Sept.15,’91 

115 May 28, ’02 
100 Sept. 6, ’99 



112 111 
101*4 10054 
106*4 10654 
108 108 

112 "* 112 

12254 12254 
106 104 



10654 Feb. 26, ’02 i 
105 



Total. 



4.000 

1.000 

3,000 



4.000 

* 214 J)66 

2.000 

700,000 

W’OOO 



9,000 

2,66b 



2,000 

2.000 

2.000 

10.000 

2.000 

V,o66 

1.000 

11.000 



110 May 29, ’03 


112 


110 


57,666 


82 May 23, ’03 
103 Apr. 20, ’03 


8454 


81 


25,000 


109*4 May 11, ’08 
10954 May 19.’03 
10654 Mar. 9, ’03 


: 


109*4 

10954 


1,000 

1.000 


107*4 May 28, ’03 


107*4 


107 


.58,000 


105*4 Mar. 20/03 








11254 May 28, ’03 
11354 Mar. 12,19’ 


113 


11254 


29,000 


102 May 21, ’03 
94 Mar. 28, ’(53 
9254 July 13, ’96 


102 


102 


4,000 




104 May 12,’03 
102 Oct. 4, ’01 


104 


104 


1.000 


103 May 16.’03 1 
104% May 20, ’02 


103 


102**4 


5,000 


10654 Mar. 7, ’03 
123 May 24,'99 








95 May 14.’03 
8854 Dec. 8. ’99 
95 Dec. 21,3)9 


95 


95“ 


2,000 




1 8754 May 24,’02 








10154 Jan. 31,19’ 
9854 Oct. 3. ’02 








101 54 Sept. 10, ’95 








100 Nov. 7,19’ 
124 Dec. 11, ’99 








107*4 May 27.’03 
10154 Jan. 31.'91 1 


107*4 


107*4 


2.666 


124 May 16,’03 1 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Nora.— T he railroads enclosed In a brace are leased to Company first named. 

I L .1 Last Saul } Mat Balm. 



NAM». Principal AmoilnL Mg 



Price. Date. {High. Low.l Total. 



Garbond*e A Sbawt*n 1st a. 4*8, 1962 
Chic., 8t. LAN. O. gold 5’s. . . .1961 

• gold 6*8, registered 

. g.8*4’a. 1961 

• registered. 

. Mempb. div. 1st g. 4*8, 1961 

• registered. 

St. Louis South. 1st gtd. g.4*s, 1961 

Ind., Deo. A West. 1st g. 5*s 1936 

. 1st gtd. g. 5»s.. 1966 

Indiana,Uiinois A Iowa 1st g.4*s. .1960 
Internal. A Ot. N’n 1st. 6*s, gold. 1919 

. M g. 6*8. 1909 

- 3d g. 4*8. 1921 

Iowa Central 1st gold 6’s 1968 

• refunding g. 4*8 . . .1961 

Tmmm C. A M. R. A B. Co. 1st 

gtd g. 6*8 1929 

Kansas City Southern 1st g. 3*s. .1960 

* registered 

Lake Brie A Western 1st g. 6’s. . .1987 

1 • 2d mtge. g. 5’s. 1941 

1 Northern Ohio 1st gtd g 6*8. . . 1946 
Lehigh Val. (Pa.) coli. g. 6*8 1997 

• registered 

Lehigh Val. N. V. 1st m. g. 4*4*8.1940 

• registered 

Lehigh Val. Ter. B. 1st gtd g. 6*8. 1941 

• registered 

Lehigh V. Goal Co. 1st gtd g. 5*8.1968 

• registered 1968 

Lehigh A N. Y., 1st gtd g. 4*8 1946 

• registered 

j Elm. .Corf. A N.lst g.lst pfd 6*s 1914 
1 . . g. gtd 6*s 1914 



Long Island 1st cons. 6*s 1961 

• 1st con. g. 4*8. 1961 

Long Island gen. m. 4*8. 1968 

. Ferry 1st g. 4*4*8 1922 

. g. 4*8 1982 

• unified g. 4*8 1949 

• deb. g. 6*8 1964 

• Brooklyn A Montauk 1st 6*8.... 1911 

■ 1st 6*8 1911 

N. Y. B’kln A M. B.lst c. g. 5*8, ..1966 
N. Y. A Rock’y Beach 1st g. 5’s, 1927 
Long Isl. R. R. Nor. Shore Branch 



241.000 

1 16^65,000 

1,852,000 

8,600,000 

688,000 

1,824,000 

968,000 

4,850,000 

10,742,000 

9,842,000 

2,780,000 

7,660.000 

2 , 000,000 



106 Jan. 
125*4 Jan. 

! 126*4 Nav. 



106*4 Jan. 
121 Fob. 

101 Mar. 
107*4 Mar. 
107*4 Dec. 

102 May 
122*4 May 

9744 May 
74*2 Feb. 
114 May : 
91 May 



Jan. 22,19* 
Jan. 12, *08 
N%v.l8,*01 
Apr. 11, *02 
Aug.l7,*99 
Jan. 28, *06 
Feb. 24, *99 
Mar. 8,*02 
Mar. 28, *06 
Dec. 18, *01 



8,000,000 A A o 

i annnnnnn * AO 6994 May 28, *03 
f 80,000,000 j A k o Oct. 16,19’ 



7,280,000 

3.625.000 

2.600.000 



. A Rock’y Beach 1st g. 5’s, 1927 
r Isl. R. R. Nor. Shore Branch 
1st Con. gold garn't’d 5’s, 1962 



Louis. A Nash. gen. g. 6*8 1960 

. gold 5*8 1987 

• Unified gold 4*s 1940 

• registered 1940 

• collateral trust g. 5*8, 1981 

• B., Hend. AN. 1st 6’ e. .1919 

• L. Cln.ALex.g. 4*4*8, . . 1961 

• N. O. A Mobile lstg.O’s,. 1900 

• 2dg. 6*8 I960 

• Pensacola div. g. 6*8. . .1920 

• St. Louis div. lstg. 6*8.1921 

. 2d g. 8*8 1980 

• H. B’ge 1st sk’fd. g6*g.l98l 

• Ken. Cent. g. 4*8 1967 

• L. A N. A Mob.A Montg 

1st a 4Us 1946 

» Soutbf *Mtm.* joint 4*8 ! 1962 



registered. 

■ N. Fla. A 8. 1st g. g.5*s, 1967 

. Pen. A At. 1st g. g, 6*8,1921 
. S. AN. A. con. gtd.g.6’s.l906 

• So. A N. Ala. si’fd.g.68.1910 

Lo.A Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g.4*s.]945 

Manhattan Railway Con. 4*s 1990 

• registered 



\ 8,000,000 

16,000,000 

[ 10,000,000 

[• 10,280,000 

[ 2,000,000 

760,000 

1,260,000 



3.610.000 

1.121.000 
3,000,000 
lJWQuPPO 

825.000 
6,860,000 

1.185.000 

250.000 

760.000 

1.601.000 

888.000 



8.911.000 

1.764.000 

(■ 29,677.000 

6.129.000 

1.786.000 
3^58,000 
6,000,000 
1,000,000 

580,000 

SftK 

1.621.000 

6.742.000 

4.000. 000 
[ 11,788,000 

2.096.000 

2.560.000 

8.678.000 i 

1.942.000 

3.000. 000 

j- 28,066,000 



111 Apr. 18,*08 
110 Feb. 8,*Q2 



109*4 Junel8,*02 
113*4 May 26, *02 U4 
109*4 Oct. 18,*99 
108*4 Sept. 8, *01 

96 * May 7 *,*03 96 



100 Mar. 26, *99 

118 Jan. 22, *08 

101 Nov. 22, *99 

102 May 16, *08 
101 May 6, *08 
102*4 May 6, *97 

100 May 29, *08 

111 Jan. 22, *02 

i06*4 Mar. 3,**03 

112 Mar. 10, *02 
112*4 Jan. 10,*02 

112*4 Apr. 9, *02 

118 May 28, *03 
112 Apr. 27,*08 

101 May 28, *08 
88 Feb. 27,*98 

111 May 18, *03 
114*4 May 19,*03 
108*4 Jan. 80,*03 
126 May 18, *08 
124*4 Apr. 16, *02 
116*4 Mar. 22,*02 
126*4 Aug.12,*02 
75 June20,*02 



102 


102 


129*4 


119 


99 


97% 


114*4 


113* 


92 


91 


TO*’ 


*69% 


119*4 


118 


118*| 


118 


108*4 


106* 


114 ’ 


lift 


96** 


*96* 


102“ 


1*01)4 


101 


101 


ioo* 


98* 


118 


116% 


101% 


ioc% 


112" 

114*4 





May 12,*0 



MAS 110*4 
J A J 92 

Qjan 

F A A 118 
FA A 111*4 
F A A 116 
A A O 110 
M A 8 100 
A A O 10194 
A A O 108% 



Mar. 20, *02 
May 26,*03 



Mar. 30, *03 
May 9, *08 
Dec. 5, *01 
Mar. 23, *02 
Mar. 19, *01 
May 29, *03 
Dec. 17,*02 



128*4 126 



92*4 91*4 



111*4 111*4, 



102 101*4 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prices and total salts 

for the month. 

Nora.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



.. _. , , r , Last Sale. May Sales. 

Name. Principal Amount . ini'* 

Vw ‘ Fatd - Price. Date. Hi<jh. Low. Total. 

Metropolitan Elevated 1st 6’s 1908 10,818,000 ja j 111 May 21/03 111*4 1H*4 14,000 

Manitoba Swn. Coloniza’n g.5’s, 1904 2,544,000 jad 



Mexican Central. 

• con. mtge. 4’s 1911 

• 1st con. Fnc. 3’s 1939 1 

. 2d 3’s 1939 

• equip, fccollat.g. ft’s.... 1917 

• 2d series g. 5’s 1919 

• col.trust g.4*4’slst se ofl907 
Mexican Internat’l 1st con g. 4’s,1977 

• stamped gtd 

Mexican Northern 1st g. 6’s 1910 

• registered 

Minneapolis&St. Louislst g.7’s.l927 

• Iowa ext. 1st g. 7’s 1909 

• Pacific ext. 1st g. 6’s 1921 

• Souttaw. ext. 1st g. 7’s.. .1910 

• 1st con. g. ft’s 1934 

• 1st & refunding g. 4’s.. .1949 
Minneapolis Sc Pacific 1st m. ft’s.. 1936 

• stamped 4’s pay. of int. gtd. 
Minn., S. S. M. Sc A thin. 1st g. 4’s. 1926 

• stamped pay. of int. gtd. 
Minn., 8. P. & S. S. M., 1st c. g. 4’s. 1938 

• stamped pay. of int. gtd. 

Missouri, K. & T. 1st mtge g. 4’s. 1990 
2d mtge. g. 4’s 1990 

• 1st ext g<nd 5’s 1144 

St. Louis dlv. 1st refundg 4s.. .2001 

Dallas Sc Waco 1st gtd. g. ft’s 1940 

Mo. K.&T. of Tex 1st gtd. g. ft’s.1942 
Sher.Shrevept A Solst gtd.g.ft’sl943 
Kan. City & Pacific 1st g. 4~s.. . 1990 
Tebo. & Neosho 1st 7’s 19011 

Mo. Kan. & East’n 1st gtd. g. ft’s. 1942 

Missouri, Pacific 1st con. g. 6’s.. .1920 

• 3d mortgage 7’s. 1906 

• t rusts go Uf5’sstamp’dl917 

• registered 

• 1st collateral gold ft’s. 1920 

• registered 

Cent. Branch By .1st gtg.g. 4*8.1919 
Leroy & Caney Val. A. L. 1st ft’s. 1926 

* Pacific R. of Mo. 1st m. ex. 4’s. 1938 

• 2d extended g. ft’s 1938 

St. L. & I. g. con. R.R.&l.gr. 5’sl931 

• stamped gtd gold 5’s.. 1931 

• unify’g Sc rfd’gg. 4’s. 1929 

• registered 

. Verdigris V’y Ind. Sc W. 1st ft’s. 1926 



65.643.000 J A J 78 May 29, ’03 

20.511.000 JULY 2544 May 28, ’03 

11.724.000 July 1714 May 29,’03 

650.000 a a o 

765.000 A a o I 

10,000,000 1 F a A 96*4 May 29, ’03 | 

3.362.000 Mas 90*6 July 29, ’01 

3.631.000 j 

1.061.000 j £ [J 1Q5 * * May *2,19’ 



78 May 29, ’03 80 78 54,000 

2554 May 28,’03 2814 2554 I 2,407,000 

17lJ May 29,’03 18*4 161$ 658,000 



950.000 J a D 

1.015.000 J a D 

1.382.000 J a A 

636.000 j a D 

5.000. 000 MAN 

7.600.000 MA s 

[ 3,208,000 j A J 

[ 8,280,000 J A J 

J- 21,949,000 j A J 

39.718.000 j a D 
20,000,000 f a A 

2.548.000 man 

1.852.000 A A (' 

1.340.000 [man 

3.597.000 mas 

1.689.000 J A D 

2.500.000 F A A 

187.000 J a D 

4.000. 000 A a o 

14.904.000 MAN 

3.828.000 MAN 

\ 14,376.000 “ £ J 

j- 9,636,000 £ J * 

3.459.000 f A A 

520.000 j a J 

7.000. 000 MAS 

2.573.000 F A A 

36.258.000 A A o 

6.945.000 A A o 
j- 25,726,000 J J J 

750.000 mas 



144*4 Apr. 7, ’03 

116*J Feb. 24,’03 

12314, Apr. 29, *03 

121 Jan. 21, ’02 

116 May 23, ’03 116 116 

10034 May 25, ’03 , 10114 100 
102 Mar. 26/87 



103 Nov. 11, ’01 
8994 June 18. ’91 
98 Apr. 3/01 



8154 May 29/03 
102 May 25/03 
86 Oct. 16/02 
10614 Sept .20/02 
102 May 25/03 
195*4 J uly 28/02 
90 May 14/03 



9114 May 28, ’03 
100 May 1/01 
1 03% May 4/03 
112 Apr. 13/03 
11214 May 29/03 
112*4 Dec. 18/02 



Mob. Sc Birin., prior lien, g. ft’s. . .1945 

• small 

• mtg. g. 4’s 1945 

• small 

Mob. Jackson&Kan.City lstg.ft’s.1946 

Mobile Sc Ohio new mort. g. 6’s. .1927 

• 1st extension 6’s 1927 

• gen. g. 4’s 1938 

• Montg’rydiv.lstg.5’s.l947 

St. Louis & Cairo gtd g. 4’s 1931 

• collateral g. 4’s 1980 

Nashville, Chat. Sc St. L. 1st 7’s.. .1913 

• 1st cons. g. ft’s 1928 

• 1st g.6’s Jasper Branch. 1923 

• 1st 6’s McM. M.W. Sc A1.1917 

• 1st 6’s T. Sc Pb 1917 

Nat.R.R.of Mex.priorlieng.4*4's.l926 

• 1st con. g. 4’8 1951 

N. O. & N. East, prior lien g. 6*s. .1915 1 



100 


99*4 


150,000 


82*4 


80*4 


118,500 


103 


101 


30,000 


103*' 


ibe * 


19,66b 


90 


90* 


irn 


108*4 


108*4 


34,666 


119 


118 


7,000 


108 


108 


3.000 


105*4 


104*4 


154,000 


105*4 


104*4 


198,000 


91*4 


*90* 


76,000 


103*4 


103*4 


1,666 


113 


1*1*2 ' 


i ib',666 


88*4* 


87*4 


384,000 



374.000 j a J 109 Aug.31,19’ 

226.000 j a j 90 Feb. 4/03 

700.000 j a J 93 Apr. 25/02 

500 000 i 

1.000. 000 ja"d 102 July 26/02 [[[[ Y.Y.V.” 

7.000. 000 j a J 124 Apr. 14/03 

974.000 jad 1249s Apr. 28/03 

9.472.000 q j 94 May 20, TO 94 P3*4 23,000 

4.000. 000 f a a 114 Mar. 30/03 

4.000. 000 mas 93 Feb. 3/03 

2.494.000 q f 9654 Nov.30/01 

6.300.000 j a J 124 May 20/03 124 12314 11,000 

7 ’412,000 a ao 112*4 May 28/03 112*4 112*4 8,000 

371.000 j a J 123 Mar. 28/01 

750.000 j a J 116 July 31/02 .... 

300.000 J a. i 110 Dec. 20/99 

20.000. 000 j a J 102*4 May 28/03 103*4 V2 79,000 

22.000. 000 a A o 78*4 May 29/03 79*4 76*4 1,327,500 

1.320.000 a a o 108*4 Aug.13/94 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Non. — The railroads enclosed in a brace am leased to Company first named. 



Namb. 



Principal 

Due. 



N.T. Gent. A Hud. R. g. mtg.8Ws.1097 

• * registered...... 

• debenture . . .1884-1004 

debenture 6*s reg 

• reg. deben. 6’s. . . .1880-1004 

• debenture g. 4’s. . 1800-1006 

> registered 

• deb. cert. ext. g. 4’s. . .1006 

• registered 

Lake Shore ool. g. 8*s. 1008 

• registered 

Michigan Central col. g. 8.*s. .1086 

• registered 

Beech Creek 1st. gtd. 4’s. 1086 

• registered 

. 2d gtd. g. 6’s. 1066 

• registered 

• ext. 1st. gtd. g. 8*’s. .1061 

■ registered. 

Carthage A Ad iron, lstgtd g. 4’sl961 
Clearfield Bit. Coal Corporation, 1 

1st s. f. int. gtd.g. 4’sser. A. 1040 f 

• snruill bonds series B 

. ti'Miv. A 0<*\vera. 1st gtd g. 5*8.1042 
i Mohawk A Mu lone 1st gtd g. 4*8.1001 

. inc. 6*s 1002 

N. Jersey June. R. R. g.lst 4*8.1066 

• reg. certificates 

N. Y. A Putnamlstcon.gtdg. 4*s. 1098 
Nor. A Montreal 1st g. gtd 6*8.. 1016 
West Shore 1st guaranteed 4*s.2361 

• registered 

Lake Shore con. 2d 7*8. 1008 

v con. 2d registered 1908 

• g 8*s 1007 

■ registered 

Detroit, Mon. A Toledo 1st 7*8.1006 
Kal., A. A G. R. 1st gtd c. 6’s.. .1088 
Mahoning Coal R. £ 1st 5*s — 1984 
Pitt McK’port A Y. 1st gtd 6’s. . 1082 

1 . 2d gtd 6’s 1084 

1 McKspt A Bell. Y. 1st g. 6*8. . .1018 
Michigan Cent. 6’s. 1000 

. 5’s. 1981 

• 5*s reg 1981 

• 4*8. 1040 

• 4’s reg 

• g. 3**8 sec. by 1st mge. 

on J. L. A 8 

. 1st g. 8**8. 1962 

Battle C. Sturgis 1st g. g. 8*s. . .1080 
N. Y. A Harlem 1st mort. 7*sc. .1900 

• 7*s registered 1000 

N. Y. A Northern 1st g. 5’s 1987 

R. W. A Og. con. 1st ext. 5*s. . .1022 

coup. g. bond currency 

Oswego A Rome 2d gtd gold 5*8.1915 
R.W.AO. Ter. R. 1st g. gtd 5*8.1018 
Utica A Black River gtd g. 4*s..l922 



N. Y., Chic. A St. Louis 1st g. 4*8. . . 1967 
• registered 



N. Y., N. Haven A H. 1st reg. 4*8.1906 
Housatonic R. con. g. 5*s. 1967 

New Haven and Derby con. 5’s. .1918 
N. Y. A New England 1st 7*8 1905 

• 1st 6*s 1005 

N.Y.,Ont.AW’n. rerdinglstflM’s.^ 
» registered $5,000 only. 

Norfolk A Southern 1st g. 5*s 1941 

Norfolk A Western gen. mtg. 6*8.1031 

• i mp* men t and ext. 6*s... 1084 

. New River 1st 6*8 1902 



Amount 



Int'it 


Last Sa lb. 


Mat Salbs. 


Paid. 


Price. Date. 1 


Bigh. Low. 


Total. 



66,261,000 

4.480.000 
680,000 

5.004.000 

| 3,581,000 
[ 00,578,000 
[ 19,336,000 

[ 5,000,000 
500,000 

\ 



4.500.000 

1 . 100.000 

770.000 

38,100 

800.000 

2.500.000 

3.900.000 

j- 1,660,000 

4,000,000 

130.000 

\ 50,000,000 
[ 6,812,000 

[ 48,820,000 

024.000 

840.000 

1.500.000 

2.250.000 

000,000 

600.000 

1.500.000 

[ 8,578,000 [ 
\ 2,600, 000[ 

2 . 000,000 

10 , 000,000 

476.000 

!■ 12 , 000,000 

1 . 200.000 

[ 2,081,000 

400.000 

875.000 
1,800,000 

[ 19,426,000 

2,000,000 

2,888,000 

575 000 
6,000,000 
4,000,000 

I 16,937,000 



1,880,000 

7,283,000 

6 . 000,000 

2 , 000,000 



j a j 

J A J 
MAS 
MAS 
MAS 
J A D 
J A D 
MAN 
MAN 
f Al| 

r a a 

F A A 
F A A 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
A A O 
A A O 
J A D 

J A J 

J A J 
J A D 

MAS 
Sept. 
F A A 
F A A 
A A Oj 
A A o| 
J A J 
J A J 
j JAD 
1 JAD 
JAD 
JAD 
F A A 
J A J| 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
MA S 
MAS 
Q M 
J A J 
J A J 

M A 8 
MAN 
J A D| 
MAN 
MAN 
A A O 
A A O 
A A O 
F A A 
MAN 
J A J 

A A O 
A A O 

JAD 

MAN 

MAN 
J A J 
J A J 

mas! 

MAS 



MAN 
F A A 

A AOl 



May 20, *08 
May 20, *08 
May 21, '08 
May 20, W 
Apr. 80, *01 
Jan. 18, *06 
Dec. 12,*02 
100* Apr. 28, *08 
00* Nov. 8, *02 
00 May 28, *03 
90 May 27,*08 

00 May 18, *08 

01 Jan. 17, *03 
L08 May 6, *03 
.06 June 17, *08 



05 Apr. 3, *02 



107* July 6,19* 
110* Dec. 6, *01 
105 Oct. 10A-2 



106* Nov.15,’96 



109* May 29,*08 
100 May 28, *06 
iqm May 14, *03 
102* Jan. 9,*08 
102* May 27, *03 
105 Jan. 6, *03 
114 Feb. 6, *02 



124 Jan. 5,*08 
180 Jan. 21,*08 



112 May 18, *03 
128* Mar. 13,*08 
127 J unel9,*02 
110 Dec. 7,*01 
106* Nov. 26,10* 



10294 Mar. 18,19’ 
102* Apr. 6,19* 
119* Doc. 8, *02 
118* May 21,*08 



118* Jan. 26,*02 

i07* Feb. *2, *06 

102* May 29, *03 
106 May 14, *08 

100 Dec. 18, *01 
181* Apr. 29, *06 

115* Oct. 15,*94 
106* May 14,*03 
105 May 12,*03 

101 May 28, *06 
101 May 15, *06 

U4 Feb. 4, *03 

133* Apr. 25, *03 
128 Apr. L'03 
182* Jan. 16,’03 



01 



102 


0,000 




4,000 

21,000 


100 


2,000 


00** 


ae,ooo 


00 


30,000 


80* 


12,000 


1*08* 


1,000 



mv* 

108* 106* 

103** 1«* 



112 



112 



118* 118* 



108* 102 
108 108 



106* 106 
106 105 

101* 100* 
101 101 



82,000 

186,500 

6,000 

ii'ooa 



8,000 



8,000 



121,000 

8,000 



7.000 

5.000 

112,000 

5,000 
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BOND QUO PATIO NS.— Last sale, price and date: highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. Principal 
Due. 



Norfolk & West. Ry 1st con. g. 4s. 1996 

* registered 

* small bonds 

* Pocahon C.&C.Co.jt.4’s.l941 

* C.C.& T. 1st g. t. g g 5’sl922 

* Sci’o Val &N.E. 1st g.4’s, 1989 
N.P. Ry prior In ry.«£ld.gt.g.4’s. .1997 

f • registered 

I • gen. lien g. 3’s 3047 

I s 

St. Paul & Duluth div. g. 4’s. ..1996 

* registered 

-j St. Paul & N. Pacific gen g.6’s. 1923 



* iruisivniu uci uuvawB. . . . 

St. Paul A Duluth 1st 5’s 1931 

• 2d 5’s 1917 

» 1st con. g. 4’s 1968 

1 Washington Cen. Ry 1st g. 4’s.. 1948 
Nor. Pacific term. Co. 1st g. 6’s..J933 

Ohio River Railroad 1st 5’s 1936 

• gen. mortg. g 6’s 1937 

Pacific Coast Co. 1st g. 5’s 1946 

Panama 1st sink fund g. 4Vi’s 1917 

• s. f. subsidy g 6’s 1910 



Pennsylvania Railroad Co. 

Penn. Co.’s gtd. 4k’s, 1st 1921 

• reg 1921 

• gtd.3^coi.tr.reg.ct8.. 1937 

• gtd.3k col. tr.cts.serB 1941 

• Trust Co. ctfs.g.3k’s. 1916 
Chic., St. Louis & P. 1st c. 5’s. . 1932 

• registered 

Cin.,Leb. &N. 1st con. gtd. g.4’s. 1942 
Clev.&P.gen.gtd.g.4Hj'3 Ser. A. 1942 

• Series B 1942 



• » int. reduc. 3k 

• Series C 3V$s 

• Series D 3ks 



p.c. 

.1948 

.1950 



E.&Pitts. gen.gtd.g.3HsSer.B..1940 
- * » C..1940 

Newp.&Cin. BgeCo.gtdg.4’s..l945 
' Pitts., C. C. & St. L. con. g 4U’s. . 
• Series A 1940 



I • Series B gtd 1942 

I * Series C gtd 1942 

• Series D gtd. 4’s 1945 

I • Series E gtd. g. 3ks. . . 1949 

Pitts., Ft. Wayne & C. 1st 7’s. .1912 

• 2d 7’s 1912 

• 3d 7’s 1912 



I Toi WalhondingVy.&O.lst gtd.bds 
4H’s series A 1931 

• 4k’s series B 1933 

{ • 4’s series C 1942 

Penn. RR. Co. 1st R1 Est. g 4’s. . .1923 

' con. sterling gold 6 per cent. . . 1905 
con. currency, 6’s registered . . . 1905 
con. gold 5 per cent 1919 

• registered 

con. gold 4 per cent 1943 

• ten year conv. 3k’s..l912 
* Allegh. Valley gen. gtd. g. 4’s. . .1942 

Belvedere Del. con. gtd. 3k’s. .1943 

Clev. & Mar. 1st gtd g. 4k’s 1935 

Del.R. RR.& BgeCo lstgtdg.4’s,1936 
G.R. & Ind. Ex. 1st gtd. g 4k’s 1941 
Sunbury & Lewistown lstg.4’s.l936 
l U’d N. J. RR. A Can Co. g 4’s. . .1944 

Peoria & Pekin Union 1st 6’s 1921 

. 2d m 4k’s 1921 

Pere Marquette. 

f Flint A Pere Marquette g. 6’s. .1920 

! • 1st con. gold 5’s. 1939 

» Port Huron d 1st g 5’s. 1939 
1 Sag’w Tuse. & Hur.lst gtd. g. 4’s. 1931 

Pice Creek Railway 6’s 1902 

Pittsburg, Clev. A Toledo 1st 6’s. 1922 





Int'et 


Last Sale. 


May Sales. 


Amount. 








Paid. 


Price. Date. 


High Low. 


Total. 


j- 34,210,500 


a A o 
A & o 


98% May 29, ’03 
100k Jan. 13, *02 


100 k 98k 


429,000 


A A O 






20,000,000 


J & D 


93 May 29, ’03 


94 92 


239,000 


600,000 


J A J 


107 Hi July l.’Ol 




5,000,000 


JAN 


99 % May 26, ’03 


100k 99k 


6,000 


} 100,209,500 


Q J 
Q J 


102 Hi May 29,’03 
102% May 18,’03 


102k 101% 
102k 102 


617,000 

13,500 


[ 56,000,000 


Q F 
Q F 


72% May 29,’03 
70% Mar. 9,’03 


72% 71k 


396,C00 


j- 9,215,000 [ 


J A D 
J A D 


102% May 20, ’02 






{ 7,985,000 [ 


F & A 


125 Apr. 21, ’03 






Q F 


132 July 28, ‘98 






1.000,000 


F A A 


118 Nov. 6, 02 






2.000,000 


A A O 


110 Oct. 6,’02 






1,000,000 


J A D 


96k Mar. 3, ’03 
94% Feb. 19, ’01 






1,538,000 


QMCH 






3,692,000 


J A J 


116)4 May 8. ’03 


116k 116k 


1,000 


2,000,000 


J A D 


114% May 4, ’02 


114k 114 


7,000 


2,428.000 


A A O 


108k July 9,02’ 


4,446,0.*) 

2.386.000 

1.049.000 

\ 19,467,000 


J A D 


110 May 14, ’03 
102 Apr. 21/03 
102 Apr. 14, ’02 

109 May 19, ’03 
106 Mar. 26, ’03 


110 109 


6,000 


MAN 

J A J 

J A .1 






109k 109 


7,000 


5,000,000 

10.000,000 

18,666.000 

1,506,000 


MAS 
F A A 
M A N 
A A O 
A A O 
J A J 
J A J 


96k Dec. 11/02 
96 Mar. 19/03 
97k May 12/02 
122k Feb. 9/03 
110 May 3/92 


•••• :::: 




1,063,000 

3,000,000 






121 Oct. 22,19’ 








1.561.000 
439,000 

3,000,000 

1.933.000 

2.250.000 


A A O 








MAN 
F A A 














J A J 
J A J 


102 Nov. 7,19’ 


•••• !... 




1.508.000 

1.400.000 

10,000,000 


J A J 








A A O 


114k Jan. 20/03 


liok no% 




1 8,786,000 


A A O 


110% May 27/03 


11,000 


f 1.379,000 


MAN 


116k Feb. 14/01 


4,983,000 


MAN 


106k Nov. 19/02 






10,840,000 


F A A 


96 Jan. 13/03 






2,407,000 


J A J 


127% Oct. 21/02 






2,047,500 


J A .1 


128 Jan. 26/03 






2,000,000 


A A O 


120 Mar. 16/03 






1,500,000 

978,000 


j Si j 






J A J 








1.492.000 

1.675.000 


MAH 








MAN 


104 Apr. 6/03 






22,762,000 
4,718,000 
j- 4,998,000 


J A J 






QM 15 
MAS 














Q M 
M A N 








3.000,000 

20,713,000 








M A N 


95k May 29/03 


96k 95k 


1,139,000 


5,389,000 


MAS 


110 Aug.28,19’ 


1.000,000 


J A J 






1.250.000 

1.300.000 

4.455.000 


M A N 
F A A 


112% Mar. 7,19’ 






J A J 


111 Dec. 8/02 






500,000 


J A J 








5,646,000 


MAS 


117 May 1,19’ 






1,495,000 


Q F 


124k Apr. 18/03 






1,499,000 


M A N 


101 Oct. 31,19’ 






3,999,000 


A A O 


120k May 27/03 


120k 120k 

109 109 




2, 850, (DO 


MAN 


109 May 26/03 


2,000 


3,325,000 


A A O 


109 May 28/03 ( 


109 109 


2,000 


1,000,000 


F A A 




3,500.000 


J A L> 


137 Nov. 17/93 ! 






2,400,000 


A A ol 


107k Oct. 26/93 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, prioe and date; highest and lowest prices and total sale 

for the month. 

Note.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Namb. 



Principal 
Due . 



Pittsburg, Junction IstO’s. 1822 

Pittsburg A L. B. 2d g. 5’s ser. A, 1988 
Pitts., Shena’go A L.E. 1st g.5’s, 1840 

• 1st cons. 6’s. 1818 

Pittsburg A West’n 1st gold 4*8, 1917 

t J. P. M. A Co., otfs 

Pittsburg, Y A Ash. 1st cons. 5’s, 1887 

Reading Co. gen. g. 4’s 1887 

' # registered 

• Jersey Cent. col. g. 4’s. . 1867 

• * registered 

( Atlantic City 1st con. gtd. g.4’8.1951 
Rio Orande west’n 1st g. 4’s 1888 

■ mge A col.tr.g.l’s ser. A.1848 

• Utah Cen. 1st gtd. g. 4’s.l817 
Rio Orande Junc’n 1st gtd. g.5’g, I860 
Rio Orande Southern 1st g. 4’s. .1840 

* guaranteed 



Rutland RR 1st con. g. 4* s 1841 

I Ogdnsb.AL.Ch’n.Ry.lst gtd g4sl848 
1 Rutland Canadian lstgta.g.4’s.l949 
Salt Lake City 1st g. sink fu’d 6’s, 1818 

8 t. Jo. A Or. Isl. 1st g. 3.842 1947 

St. L. A Adirondack Ry. 1st g. 5’s.l996 
. 2d g. fl’s. 1886 

St. Louis A San F. 2d 6’s, Class B, 1806 

• 2d g.6’s. Class C 1806 

• gen. g. 6*8 1961 

. gen. g. 6’s 1961 

fit. L A 8an F. R. R. con. g. 4’s.l806 

• 9. W.div. g.6’s 1847 

• refunding g. 4’s 1961 

• * registered... 

Kan. Cy Ft.8.AMemRRcongfi’sl828 
Kan.Cy Ft.8 AMRyrefggtd g4s.l986 

• registered 

St. Louis 8. W. 1st g. 4’s Bd. ctfs., 1869 
r . 2d g. 4’s me. Bd. otfs.. . .1869 

*1 • con. g. 4’s 1982 

[ G ray’s Polnt,l’erm.lstgtd.g.5’s.l947 

St. Paul, Minn. A Manito’a 2d 6’s..l909 

• 1st con. 0’s 1968 

• 1st con. 6’s, registered.... 

• late, fl’s, red’d tog.4*’s... 

• 1st cons. 6*s register’d — 

• Dakota ex t’n g. 6’s. . . 1910 

t Mont, ext’n 1st g. 4’s. . 1987 

• registered 

Eastern R’y Minn, lstd.1stg.6’s. .1906 

• registered 

• Minn, N. div. lstg.4’s. .1840 

• registered 

Minneapolis Union 1st g. 6’s. ...1822 
Montana Cent. IstO’s lnt. gtd . . 1967 

• 1st 6’s, registered 



1st g. g.6’8. 1967 

registered 



Wlllmar A Sioux Falls 1st g. 6’s, 1988 

„ • registered 

Sen Fe Pres. A Phoe.Ry.lst g.5’s, 1842 
8an Fran. A N. Pac. 1st a. f . g. 6’s, 1919 

Say. Florida A Wn. 1st c. g. 6’s. . .1964 

. 1st g.6’8 1964 

• 8t. John’s div. 1st g. 4’s.1984 

Alabama Midland 1st gtd. g. 5s.l928 
Brunsw. A West.lst gtd. g.4’s. .1988 
811.8.0c. A O.R.R.A Ig. gtd.g.4’8.1918 
Seaboard Air Line Ry g. 4’s. 1960 

• registered 

* col. trust refdg g. 5’s. .1911 

Seaboard A Roanoke 1st 6’s 192ft 

Carolina Central 1st con. g. 4’s.l949 



Amount. 



Int'st 


Last 


Sale. 


Paid. 


Price. 


Dale. 



478.000 
2,000,000 
8,000,000 

406.000 

1.689.000 

8 . 111.000 

L662.000 

64,526,000 

28,000,000 



900.000 

15.200.000 

12 . 200.000 

660.000 
1,860,000 

2.283.000 

2.277.000 

2.440.000 

4.400.000 

1.860.000 

297.000 
8,600,000 

800.000 

400.000 

896.000 

829.000 
8.661.000 

5.806.000 

1.558.000 
829,000 

48.186.000 

18.786.000 

12.856.000 

20 , 000,000 

8,272,500 

12.064.000 
889,006 

7.869.000 

18.344.000 

18.867.000 

6.570.000 

10.186.000 

4.700.000 

5.000. 000 

2.150.000 

6 . 000 . 000 

4,000,000 

8.626.000 

4.940.000 

3.872.000 



J A J 
A AO 
A A O 
J A J 
J A J 



MAN 



J A J 
J A J 



MAN 
J A J 
A AO 
A A O 
J A D 
J A J 



J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
A A O 

MAN 

MAN 

J A J 
J A J 
J A D 

▲ AO 
J A J 
J A J 
MAN 

▲ AO 

▲ AO 

MAN 

J A J 
J A D 
J A D 

▲ AO 

J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
MAN 
J A D 
JA D 

▲ AO 

▲ AO 
|A A o 

▲ A O 
J A J 

I J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A D 
J A D 
MAS 
J A J 



4.066.000 I ▲ A o 

2.444.000 ▲ A O 

1.350.000 j A J 

2.800.000 | m A N 
3,000.000 j A J 

1.107.000 .j A J 

12,775.000 

10,000.000 | M k N 

2.500.000 1 J A J 

2.847.000 j a J 



120 Oct. 11,*01 
112* Dec. 18,TO 
119 Nov.25,’02 

87* Jan. 12,19’ 
100* Mar. 26, ’08 
100* Feb. 18, *08 
120* Dec. 8, *02 

87* May 29,’08 
86 May 7,18’ 
92* May 19,’03 



98 May 28, *08 

91 May 16, ’03 
97 Jan. 8,02’ 

110* Feb. 25,*03 

92 Mar. 28, *08 
94* Nov.15,’02 



101* Nov.18,’01 
88 May 26, ’03 

105 May 7, ’08 
108* May 6, *03 
127* May 20, *08 
118* May 28, ’03 
86* Jan. 9, ’03 
100 Jan. 3, *02 
85* May 29,’08 



124 

85 



Mar. 19, *03 
May 21,’08 



94* May 29, *08 
81 May 29, *08 
83 May 15. *08 



118* Feb. 24, TO 
182* May 28, TO 
140 May 14.TO 
May 9, TO 
Apr. 15, *01 
May 29.TO 
May 18, TO 
May 6, *01 
May 7, *08 



128 Apr. 4,19’ 
184 Mar. 16, TO 
115 Apr. 24, *97 
118* May 1,TO 



Mat Sales. 



126* Feb. 17, *02 

11 1" Aug.l5,’6i 
118* Dec. 11,’01 

128 Oct. 28, *02 
112 Mar. 17,*89 
86* Nov.30,*01 
lit Apr. 20,TO 
87 Aug.22.*01 

95* May 13.TO 
81* May 29,’03 

103 May 26. TO 
111* May 7. TO 
95* Feb. 17, TO 



High. 


Lou. 


! Total. 


97* 


97 






:::::::: 

486,000 


86 


96 


urn 


92* 


82* 


25,000 


99** 


*97" 


142,000 


91 


88* 


44,000 


88" 


87" 




18,000 


106 


105 


5,000 


106* 

1*7* 


103 * 

127* 


1.000 

22,000 


115 


118* 


21.000 


67* 


85* 


1,168,000 


86* 


*85" 


*106,666 


86 


93* 


118.000 


88 


81 


1 41,000 


88 


81 


29,000 


188* 


li fi* 


16,000 


ni 


111" 


6,000 


i as 


lU * 
102* 


2.000 

2,000 


104" 


1*04* 


"AOOO 


118* 


118* 


£66 6 



.... t 



fit b 8| 

102* ioi* 

in* in* 1 



5,000 

76.000 

i&ooo 

1,000 
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BOND SALES . 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prloee and total sales 

for the month. 

Nora.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Sodus Bay & Sout'n lst5’s, gold, 1924 
Southern Pacific Co. 

• 2-5 year col. trust g. 4%'s.l905 

• g. 4’s Central Pac. coll. .1949 

• » registered 

Austin & North w’n 1st g. 5’s.. .1941 
Cent. Pac. 1st refud. gtd.g. 4’s. . 1949 

■ registered 

• mtge. gtd. g. 3%’s... 1929 

• • registered 

Gal. Harrisb’gh&S.A.lst g6’s..l910 

• 2d g 7’s 1905 

• Mex. & P.div 1st g5’s. 1931 
Gila Val.G.A N’n 1st gtd g5’s,1924 
Houst. E. & W. Tex. 1st g. 5’s..l933 

» 1st gtd.g. 5’s 1933 

Houst. &T.C. Istg5’sint. gtd.,1937 

• con. gfi’sint.gtd 1912 

• gen.g4’sint. gtd 1921 

• W&Nwn.div.lst.g.6’s.l930 

Morgan’s La & Tex. 1st g 6's 1920 

a 1st 7’u 1Q1W 

N. Y. Tex. & Mex. gtd. ist g 4’s..l912 
Nth’n Hy of Cal. 1st gtd. g. 0’s.l9O7 

• gtd.g. 5’s 

Oreg. & Cal. 1st gtd. g 5’s 1927 

San Ant.&AranPasslstgtdg4’s.l943 
South’n Pac.of Ariz.lst 6’s 1909 

• - • 1910 

• of Cal. 1st g6’sser. A. 1905 

• • • ser. B.1905 

• * * C.& D.1906 

• • • E. & F.1902 

• • * ....1912 

• 1st con. gtd. g 5’s. . .1987 

• stamped 1905 1987 

So. Pacific Coast 1st gtd. g. 4’s.l987 

• of N. Mex. c. 1st 0’s. 1911 

Tex. & New Orleans 1st 7’s 1905 

* Sabine div. 1st g 6’s. . .1912 

* con. g 5’s 1943 



Southern Railway 1st con. g 5’s.l904 

f • registered 

Mob. & Ohio collat. trust g. 4's.l938 

• registered 

• Memph.div.lstg.4-4%-5’s.l996 

• registered 

• St. Louis div. 1st g. 4’s...l951 

• • registered 

Alabama Central, 1st 0’s 1918 

Atlantic & Danville 1st g. 4’s. .1948 
Atlantic & Yadkin, 1st gtd g 4s. 1949 

Col. & Greenville, 1st 5-0’s 1910 

East Tenn., Va. & Ga.div.g.5’s.l930 

* con. 1st g 5’s 1956 

* reorg. lien g 4’s 1938 

* registered 

Ga. Pacific Ry. 1st g 5-0’s 1922 

Knoxville & Ohio, 1st g 6’s 1925 

Rich. & Danville, con. g 0’s 1915 

* equip, sink. f*d g 5’s, 1909 

* deb. 5’s stamped 1927 

Rich. & Mecklenburg 1st g. 4’s. 1948 
South Caro’a & Ga. 1st g. 5’s. . . . 1919 
Yir. Midland serial ser. A 0’s. . 1906 



Amount. 



Int'st 



Last Sale. 



May Salks. 



Paid. prtce £afe. High. Low.\ Total. 



500.000 J A J 

15.000. 000 J A n 

28.818.500 J J [J 

1.920.000 J & J 
00,017,000 I J * * | 

18.006.500 

4.750.000 

1.000. 000 

13,418,000 

1.514.000 

501.000 

2.199.000 

2.826.000 J & .1 

2.911.000 A A o 

4.287.000 A & o 

1.105.000 M A N 



F A A 
J A IJ 
M A N 
MAN 
MAN) 
MAN 



1.494.000 

5.000. 000 

1.405.000 

3.904.000 

4.751.000 

19.207.000 

18.900.000 

6.000. 000 

4,000,000 

20,192,500 



J A J 
A A O 
A A O 
J A J 
A A O 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J 
J A J j 
A A O 
A A O 
A A O 
A A O 
A A O 
6,809,000 i M A N : 

*i <. hi nnn 






20.420.000 

5.500.000 

4.180.000 
802,000 

2.575.000 

1.020.000 

■ 35,307,000 
- 7,855,000 

5.183.000 

11.250.000 

1,000,000 

3.925.000 

1.500.000 

2,000,000 

3.100.000 

12.770.000 

4.500.000 

5.060.000 

2,000,000 

5.597.000 
818,000 

3.368.000 
315,000 

5.250.000 



J A J 
J A J 
F A A 
MAS 
•J A •] 



102 Jan. 20, ’03 

100 May 28, ’03 
90% May 29, ’03 
95 Apr. 10, ’02 
10534 Feb. 25,'03 
98% May 29, ’03 
90ki Mar. 5,»93 
88 May 20, ’03 

i i 6% Feb. 27/03 
105 Feb. 11, ’03 
109% Jan.30,’03 
109% Feb. 24, ’03 
105 May 20, ’02 
102% Dec. 1,’02 
11194 May 29, ’03 
111 Mar. 14, ’03 
92 May 7, ’03 
127% Feb. 27, ’02 
122 Sept. 15, ’02 
130 Nov.19,’02 

w'n’ov.»,’97 
113 Jan. 4.’01 
105% Nov. 7, ’01 
79% May 29, ’03 
110% Apr. 9,’a3 
111% Apr. 0,’O3 
103% May 15, ’03 
104% May 15, ’03 
100% May 15, ’03 
11994 Feb. 20, ’03 
119 Mar. 17,’03 
110 May 15, ’03 
107% May 27. ’03 

ii2* * May 19, ’03 
108 May 20, ’02 
111% Oct. 30, ’02 
101 Apr.25,’03 



100% 9994 

91 90 | 



99% 98% 
88** 87 * 



106 105 

11194 11194 
92** 92'* 



81 79 



103% 103% 
104% 104% 
100 % 100 % 



110 

108 



110 

107% 



69,000 

173,000 



227,500 

25,500 



112 112 



J A J 116 May 29, ’08 I 116% 110 

J A j 117 Feb. 20/03 

MAS 94 May 27, ’03 95 94 

MAS. I 

J A J 112 % Apr. 15, ’03 

J A j 1 

J A J 9594 May 25, ’03 90% 9594 

J A J I 

J A J 120 Mar. 25, ’01 

J A J 95 Dec. 4, ’02 

A A o 1 

J a j 120 Sept. 10, ’*2 

J A j 110% May 29/08 110% 110 
man 115 May 29, ’03 117 115 

mas 114 Jan. 20, ’03 

mas 

J A .1 122 Mar. 30, *08 

J A .1 124% Feb. I8,’03 
J A J 118 Apr. 23, ’03 

mas 101% July 20,19’ 

I a A o 109% Apr.21.’03 

92 Sept. 9, ’02 

106% May 20, ’03 106% 100% 



MAN 

MAS 

MAS 



; 



* ser. B 0’s 1911 

* small 


[ 1,900,000 |JJ J l 113% Jan. 0/03 


* ser. C 6’s 1910 

• small 


[ 1.100.000 |“J • 123 Feb. 8, ’02 


• ser. D 4-5’s 1921 

• small 


} 950,000 * J ® 112 Feb - 


* ser. E5’s 1920 

* small 


[ 1,775,000 ™ J s 115 ** an - 6 ’.’03 


* ser. F 5’s 193i 

I Virginia Midland gen. 5’s 1930 

1 • gen. 5’s. gtd. stamped. 1926 


1.310.000 mas 114 Dec. 18. ’02 

2.392.000 man 110 Mav 20/03 

2.406.000 m A N 113% May 14/03 



112 % 

113% 



110 

113% 



5,000 

* i*,660 
' 4,666 



186,000 



7.000 

1.000 

3,000 



1,000 

0,000 



4,000 



288,000 

12,666 



5,000 



9,000 

32,000 



2,000 



4,000 

11,000 
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BOND SALES. 



985 



BOND QUOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Note.— T he railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 



/nt’st 


Last Sale, 


May Sales. 


Paid. 


Price. Date. 


High. Low. 


Toted. 


i a a 


114 % May 22, ’03 


116% 116% 


67,000 


A A O 


90® May 20,™ 


15,000 


J ft D 


im May 26, ’08 


1,000 


J ft D 


11914 Dec. 3,19’ 
118% Apr.21,’08 


M ft 8 
M ft 8 
M ft 8 
M ft A 







118 Mar. 31, '08 






J ft J 
J ft J 


97 % May 27,’08 


98 97 ‘ 


208,000 


J ft J 


119% May 8, ’03 


119% 119% 


1,000 


1 F ft A 
F ft A 


99% Mar. 27, ’03 ! 


F ft A 


106 Oct. 27,™ 






J ft J 

M ft N 


110 June26,’01 






JftJl5 


i09 % Apr. 14, ’08 






J ft J 


112 Nov.28,’90 


• • • • •••• 




A ft O 


109% Dec. 14,™ 






J ft J 


84% May 26,™ 


85% 84% 

80 78% 


40,000 


A ft O 
M ft N 


79 May 28, ’03 


565,000 


M ft N 


99 Dec. 28, ’97 








Name. 



Principal 

Due. 



Metro. St. Ry N.Y.g. col. tr.g. 5’s.l907 

f • refunding 4*8 2002 

B’way &7tb ave. 1st con. g. 5’ s, 1948 

* registered 

Columb. * 9th ave.lst gtd g 5’s, 1998 

• registered 

Lex ave APav Fer 1st gtd g 6’s, 1993 

• registered 

Third Ave. R.R.lst c.gtd.g.4’s..2000 

* registered 

I Third Ave. R’y N.Y. Istg5’s...l887 

Met. West Side Ele v.Chic. lstg.4’8. 1988 
registered 



Amount . 



12.500.000 

12.780.000 



Mil.Elec.R.&Light con.3Oyr.g.5’8.1920 
Minn. St. R’y(M. L. A M.) 1st 

con. g.6’s 1919 

St. Jos. Ry.Lig’t, Heat&P.lstg.5'8. 1987 
St. Paul City Ry. Cable con.g.5’s. 1987 

• gtd. gold 6’s 1987 

Union Elevated (Chic.) 1st g.5’s.l945 
U ntted Railways of St.L.lst g.4’s.l904 
United R. R. of San Fr. s. fd. 4’s. . . 1927 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. 1st cur. 6’s. 1928 

* 40 years con. g. 5’s 1986 



[ 7,050,000 

[ 8,000,000 

[ 5,000,000 

[ 85,000,000 
5,000,000 
[ 10,000,000 

6.500.000 

4.050.000 

8.500.000 

2.480.000 

1.188.000 

4.887.000 
28,292,000 
20,000.000 

8.909.000 

6.081.000 



MISCELLANEOUS BONDS. 



Arlams Express Co. col. tr. g. 4’s.l948 
Am.Steamship Co.of W. Va.g.5's 1920 
BkJyn. Ferry Co.ofN.Y.lstc.g.5’s.l948 
Chic. June. & St’k Y’ds col. g.5’s.l915 
Der. Mac.&Ma.ld.gt.3%’s sem.an.1911 

Hackensack Water Co. 1st 4’s 1952 

Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 6’s 1910 

Madison Sq. Garden 1st g.5’s 191a 

Manh. Bek H. & L. lim.gen. g. 4’s.l940 
Newport News Shipbuildng & I 

Dry Dock 5’s 1890-1990 \ 

N. Y. Dock Co. 50 yrs. 1st g. 4’s.. .1951 

* registered 

St. Joseph Stock Yards 1st g. 4%’sl930 
8t. Louis Terml. Cupples Station. 

& Property Co. 1st g 4%’s 5-20. .1917 
So. Y. water Co. N. Y. con. g 6’s. .1923 

Spring Valley W. Wks. 1st 0’s 1906 

U. S. Mortgage and Trust Co. 
Real Estate 1st g col tr. bonds. 



Series I) 4%’s 


..1901-1916 




E 4’s 


..1907-1917 




F 4's 


. . 1908-1918 




C, 4’s 


. . 1903-1918 




H 4’s 


..1903-1918 




I 4’s 


..1904-1919 




J 4’s 


..1904-1919 




K 4’s 


. . 1905-1920 


Small bonds 





Bonds of Manufacturing and 
Industrial. Corporations. 



.nui. muca liCtt. V U. J*. 1.0 3.. .1W1^ 

Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. 1st g. 6’s. . . .1915 
Am.Tliread Co.. 1st coll. trust 4’s.l919 
Barney & Smith Car Co. 1st g.6’s.l942 
Consol. Tobacco Co. 50 year g. 4’s.l951 

• registered , 

Die. Secur. Cor. con. 1st g. 5’s 1927 

Dis. Co. of Am. coll, trust g 5’s.. 1911 
Illinois Steel Co. debenture 5’s. ..1910 

» non. conv. deb.S’s 1910 

Internat’l PaperCo. 1st eon. g6's. 1918 
Knick’r’kerlceCo. (Chic) 1st g 5’s. 1928 
Nat. Starch Mfg. Co., 1st g 6’s. . .1920 
Nat. Starch. Co’s fd. deb. g. 5’s. .1925 
Standard Hope & Twine 1st g. C's.1946 



12,000,000 


M ft 8 


103% May 29, ’03 
100% June 4, ’02 


104 


103% 


47,00G 


5,452,000 


M ft N 




6.500,000 


F ft A 


73 


Mar. 26,™ 









10,000,000 


J ft .1 


111 


Mar. 7, ’01 








2.771.000 
3,000,000 

1.440.000 


A ft O 
J ft J 


84 


May 29,’03 


87% 


83 


53,000 


M ft N 


102 


Jan. 19,’94 








1,250,000 


M ft N 


102 


July 8, ’97 








1,800,000 


M ft N 


50 


Feb. 21,’02 








2,000,000 
[ 11,580,000 


J ft J 


94 


May 21, ’94 
* May 23,™ 








F ft A 
F ft A 


m 


91% 


91% 


28,000 


1,250.000 
[ 3,000,000 
478,000 


J ft J 










J ft D 










J ft J 


101 


Feb. 19,’97 








4,975,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 


M ft 8 


113% Dec. 18.19' 








J ft J 












J ft D 





.... 






M ft 8 












F ft A 


100 


Mar. 15,19’ 








1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,000.000 

1,000,000 


M ft N 











F ft A 










M ft N 










J ft J 
























9,234,000 


MAS 


34 


Feb. 2, ’03 








2,919,000 




97% May 19, ’03 


98" 


96% 


26.000 


8,375,000 


MAS 


90 


Mav 29,’03 


91% 


90 


53,000 


1,750.000 


M ft 8 I 


88 


May 14,’03 


90 


88 


8,000 


8,000,000 


.1 ft J 


80 


Jan. 12,™ 








1,000,000 


J ft J 


105 


Jan. 10.19’ 








[157,378,200 


F ft A 
F ft A 


61 May 29,’03 
rtAUOct 8 ’02 


62% 


00 * 


2,207,000 


13,379.000 


A ft O 


65 


May 29.™ 


68% 


65" 


365,000 


3,530,000 


J ft .J 


100 


Mar. 25, ’03 






1,400,000 


J ft J 


99 


Jan. 17, ’99 








7,000,000 


A ft O: 


100 


May 2. ’02 








9,326.000 


F ft A | 


106% May 26, '03 


108" 


105% 


45,000 


2, OCX), 000 


A ft O 


93 


Feb. 24, ’03 






2,924.000 


.J ft .1 


95 


Mar. 2, ’03 








4,137,000 


J ft .1 


70 


May 21.™ 


75 * 


70 * 


68,000 


2,740,000 


F ft A 


00 


May 28,'03 


62% 


00 


39,000 
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Nora.— The railroads enclosed in a braoe are leased to Company first named. 
MISCELLANEOUS BONDS— Continued. 



NAME. 



Principal 

Due, 



Standard RopeaTwine inc.g.5s k .1946 
United Fruit Co., con. 6’s. . .. . . . Ml 
U. 8. Env. Co. 1st sk. fd. g. 6*8. . .1918 
U. 8. Leather Co. W g s.fd deb.. 1915 
U. S. Reduction A Refln. Co. 6*a,.1981 
U. 8. Shipbldg.lst A id g.5’8Ser.A.1982 
# collat. and mge. 6’s. .1988 
U. 8. Steel Corp.ool. tr. 8d gs. 5’s 1963 
. * • reg. 1968 

Bonds or Coal and Iron Cos. 
Colo. CM A Tn Devel.Co. gtd g.5*s.l909 

• Coupons off .... 

Colo. Fuel Co. gen. g.O’s. ... . ... . . 1919 

Col. Fuel A Iron Co. gen. sf g 5’s..l943 

» con v. deb. g. 5*8. 1911 

• registered 

Continental Coal lsts. f. gtd. 6 ’b. .1968 
Grand Riv.Coal A Coke 1st g. 6*8.1919 
Jefferson A Clearfield Coal A Ir. 

. 1st g. ft's 102* 

> 2d g. 5's 1988 

Kan. A Hoc. CoalACoke 1st gA^slOM 
Pleasant Valley Coal 1st g. s.f .6s.l928 
Koch APitta.ClAIr.Co.pur myFs.1946 
Sun. Creek Coal 1st sk. fund 6’s. .1912 
Ten. Coal, I. A B. T. d. 1st g 6*s...M7 
( * Bir. div. 1st con. 6*8. . .1917 

1 Cah. Coal M. Co. 1st gtd. g 6*s. .1022 
I De Bard. C A I Co. gtd. g 6*8. . .1910 
Va. Iron, Coal A Coke, 1st g. 6’s. . . 1949 
Wheel LE.AP. Cl Co. 1st g 6*8.1919 

Gas A Electric Light Co. Bonds. 

Atlanta Gas Light Co. 1st g. 5*s..l947 
B*klyn Union GaaCo.lstcong. 6*8.1945 

Buffalo Gaa Co. 1st g. 5’s 1947 

Columbus Gas Co., 1st g. 6*8 1988 

Detroit City Gas Co. g. 6's 1988 

Detroit Gas Co. 1st con.g.6*s 1918 

Equitable Gas Light Co. of N. Y. 

1st jon. g. 6*s 1982 

Gas. A Eleo.of Bergen Co, c.g.6s.l949 

Gen. Elec. Co. del. g. 3*4's 1948 

Grand Rapids G. L. Co. Istg.5’s.l916 
Hudson Co. Gas Co. 1st g. 6*s — 1949 
Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. 1st g 5*8.1988 
Kings Co. Elec. L.APower g. 5*s. .193T 
3 • purchase moneye’s — 1997 

1 Edison El.lU.Bkln 1st con. g.4*s. 1989 
Lac. Gas L*t Co. of St. L. 1st g. 5*8.1919 

• small bonds 

Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 1st 4*8. .1987 
Newark Cons. Gas, con. g. 5*8... .1948 
N. Y.GasEL.HAPColstcol tr g5’s.l948 

• registered 

t purchase mny col trg 4*8. 1949 

Edison El. lllu. 1st conv. g. 5*8.1910 

. • 1st con. g. 5*s 1995 

N.Y.AQus.Elec.Lg.AP.l8t.c.g.5*8l980 
N.Y.A RiohmondGasCo.lstg. 5*s.l981 
Paterson APas. G.AE. con.g.5*s. .1949 
Peop’s Gas A C. Co. C. 1st g. g 6’s. 1904 

• 2d gtd. g. 6’s 1904 

» 1st con. g 6*8 1943 

• refunding g. 5*s 1947 

• refudlng registered .... 
Chic.Gas LtACoke 1st gtd g. 5’s. 1987 
Con. Gas Co.Chic. 1st gtd. g.5*s. 1996 
Eq.GasAFuel,Chio.lstgtd.g.6*s.l905 
Mutual FuelGasCo.lstgtd. g.5*s.l947 

• registered 

Syracuse lighting Co. 1st g. 5’s. .1951 
Trenton Gas A Electric 1st g. 6*8.1949 
Utica Elec. L. A P. 1st s. f*d g.5*s.l950 



Amount, 



7.500.000 

4,000,000 

8.797.000 

5.280.000 

lijiaim 

10 , 000,000 



700,000 



640.000 

5.336.000 
[ 14,068,000 

2.750.000 

949.000 

1.621.000 

1,000,000 

2.760.000 

1.174.000 

1.098.000 

879.000 

1.244.000 

8.899.000 

1,000,000 

2.771.000 

6.993.000 

836.000 



1,160.000 

14,498,000 

5,900,000 

1.215.000 

5 *S*2S 

381,000 

3.500.000 

1.146.000 
2,049,400 

1.225.000 

9.180.000 

3.760.000 

2.600.000 

5.010.000 

4.275.000 

10 , 000,000 

6,000,000 

5.274.000 

15.000. 000 

20,889,000 

4.812.000 

2.156.000 
2^72,000 
1,000,000 

8.817.000 

2 . 100.000 

2,600,000 

4.900.000 

2.600.000 

10 . 000 . 000 
4,846,000 
2 , 000,000 
5,000,000 



Int’t 

paid. 



MAS 
J A J 
MAN 

j’ A J 

FA A 
MAN 
MAN 



J A J 



MAN 
r AA 
F A A 
FA A 
F A A 
A AG 

J A D 
J A D 
J A J 
J A J 
MAN 
J A D 
A A O 
J A J 
J A J 
r A ▲ 
MAS 
J A J 



Last Sale. 



Mat Sales. 



Price. Date . ! High. Low.l Total. 



8 May 21/08 9*4 8 



111*4 May 15, *08 
83 May 27/08 
40*4 May 29/03 
91 Jan. 16/08 
86*4 May 29, *03 
86% May 27/06 



55 Nov. 249* 



112 Apr. 30/08 
102 May 21/08 
86 May 29/08 



115 June28,*02 

105*4 Oct. 10, *98 
80 May 4,*97 
106 Oct. 24,19* 
106*4 Feb. 27/02 



m*4 igH 

88 83 

66 40*4 

86*4 84*4 

m ml 



103 102 

8794 mi 



07 Mar. 80/03 
.12 May 21/03 
05 Feb. 10,19’ j 
.02 May 28/03 I 
78*4 May 25/03 
82 Jan. 15,19* 



[MAS 
J A D 
F A A 
F A A 
MAN 
A A O 
A A O 
J A J 
J A J 
Q F 

MAN 
J AD 
JA D 
J A D 
FA A 
MAS 
J A J 
FA A 
MAN 
MAS 
MAN 
J A D 
A A O 
MAS 
MAS 
J A J 
J A D 
J A J 
MAN 



2,000,000 A D 
1,500,000 'MAS 
600,000 J A J 



113*4 May 25/03 
76*2 May 20/08 
104*4 Jan. 28/98 
98 May 19,*08 
104 May 2 4,*02 

102*4 Feb. 19,*0B 
67 Oct. 2, *01 

107% Dec. i7,19’ 



125 Mar. 16/08 
93*4 May 29/08 

106 May 29/08 
97*4 Nov. 1/90 
95 July 31/06 

110 May 25/03 
92 May 21/08 
104*4 May 14,*08 
119 Apr. 24/03 
108 May 12, *03 
102% Apr. 80/03 

i03*4 Feb! 257*03 
102*4 Mar. 17/08 
116 May 28/03 
105*4 Apr. 12, *08 

i<)9*‘ May **9/68 

107 May 15/08 

108 May 12, *08 
105 Feb. 16/08 



112* * 


1*1*2* 


1,000 


102*’ 


losf 


10,500 


78*4 


77 


76,000 








116*6 

79*2 




24,66*0 

46,000 


99 “ 


*98** 


85,000 



109 Feb. 8, *01 






110% 109*4 
98*4 92 
105 104*4 

108 * 1*08* 



120 116 



109 108*4 

107 106 

108 108 



71,000 



20,000 

1,000 

118J100 

5aoo,o66 

600 



94,000 

1.800,000 



2,000 

19,000 



42.000 

70.000 
5,000 

’ ioiooo 



21,000 



12,000 

19.000 

1,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS. — Last sale, price and date ; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

Not*.— The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MISCELLANEOUS BON DS — Continued. 

. . . I I r _.,J Last Sale. I May Sales. 



Telegraph and Telephone Co. 
Bonds. 

Am.TelephATeleg.coi I. trust. 4’sJW# 
Commercial Cable Co. 1st g. 4*8.2807 . 

. registered 

Total amount of lien, $20,0^000. 
Erie Teleg. A Tel.coL tr. gsfd 5*8.1926 
Metrop/fel &TeLlsts*kf*d g. 5’s.l018 



n. y! a “ 4 * 5 ® 

Western Union col. tr. cur. 5 * 8 ... 1988 
( • fundg A real estate g.4%*s.l950 

-< Mutual Union Tel. s. fd. 6 * 8 ... .1911 
f Northwestern Telegraph 7*s. . .1904 



Int't 


Last Sale. 


paid. 


Price. Date . 


.1 A J 


96% Apr. 29, *06 


Q A J 


100% Apr. 8, *02 


Q A J 


100% Oct. 3,19* 


J A J 


109 Oct. 7, *99 


MAN 

MAN 


114 Nov. 7, *02 


MAN 
J A J 


108*4 Apr. 15,*03 
110 May 22, *03 


MAN 


108% May 29,*03 


MAN 


110 Apr.23,*08 


J A J 


104 May 9, *02 



UNITED STATES, STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 

„ . T***'mt Year 1908. May Sales. 

M ‘ Amount ' pa{d _ ^ 



United States con. 2*s registered. . .1000 ] 

• con. 2’s coupon 1900 . 

• con . 2*s reg. small bonds. .1980 

• con. 2*s coupon small bds.1980 

• 3*s registered 1908-18 

• 8*s coupon 1908-18 

• 8*8 small bonds reg 1908-18 ' 

• 3*8 small bonds coupon.1908-18 . 

• 4’s registered 1907 . 

• 4*8 coupon. 1907 

• 4*s registered 1925 

• 4*s coupon 1925 

• 5’s registered 1904 

■ 5*s coupon 1904 

District of Columbia 3-85*8 1924 

• small bonds 

• registered 

State Securities. 

Alabama Class A 4 and 5 1906 

• t small 

. Class B 5*8. 1906 

. Class C 4*8 1906 

• currency funding 4’s 1920 

District of Columbia. See U. 8. Gov. 
Louisiana new ocn. 4*8 1914 

» * small bonds 

Missouri fdg. bonds due 1894-1895 

North Carolina con. 4’s 1910 

• small 

• 6*s 1919 

South Carolina 4%’s 20-40 1908 

Tennessee new settlement 3*s 1918 

• registered 

• small bond 

Virginia fund debt 2-3*8 of 1991 

• registered 

• 8*s deferred cts. Issue of 1871 

• » Brown Bros. A Co. ctfs. 1 

• of deposit. Issue of 1871 ) 

Foreion Government Securities. 
Frankfort-on the- Main, Germany, 



bond loan 8%’s series 1 1901 

_ our marks are equal to one dollar. 
Imperial Russian Gov. State 4% Rente. . . . 
Two rubles are equal to one dollar. 



Quebec 5’s 1908 

U. 8. of Mexico External Gold Loan of 

1899 sinking fund 5*s 

Regular delivery in denominations of 

£100 and £200 

Small bonds denominations of £20 

Large bonds den’tlonsof £500 and £1,000. 



499,022,560 * J 

Q J 

Qr 108* 

89,322,750 ^ P 1W 

qp losi 

Jajao 111 

187,690,400 JAJfto m 

118,489,900 13?| 

19,385,050] ££ job* 

) P A A 121 

Y 14^24,100 PA A 
( PEA.. 

6.859.000 JAJ 

*575,666 j’ A* j ;; 

962.000 J A J 

964.000 J A J 

[ 10,752,800 J A J 106 

977.000 j a j :: 

\ 8.397.380 .. 

2.720.000 A A O 

4,892,500 J A J 

6.681.000 J A J 97 

6.079.000 J A J 

862,200 J A J 

f 18,046,386 JJJ 

3 , 974,960 

8.716A65 12 



fwas 

2,810,000,000 Q M 
(Rubles.) 

3,000.000 man 



106% 100 
107 % 100*4 



10 8% 107 
109 107}* 

fflisp* 

112 109*4 

136*4 135 

187*6 196 

103% 108** 
121 121 



107*4 107 
111 lltf 
111 % 110 
186*| 136 



103*4 108*4 



8% 8*4 



£22. 857,680 



98% 90% 
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BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 



Chamberlain.— Dwight S. Chamberlain, President of the Lyons (N. T.) National Bank, 
died May 11, aged sixty-five years. He was a surgeon in the United States Army in the Civil 
War, and was mustered out as a major. 

Dulaney.— Robert L. Dulaney, President of the Dulaney National Bank, Marshall, 111., 
and a director of the Vandalia Railroad Co., died May 5. 

Fahnestock.— Derick Fahnestock, head of the banking firm of D. Fahnestock & Co., 
Baltimore, and for a number of years president of the Baltimore Stock Exchange, died May 
11, aged eighty-two years. 

Graff.— Paul Graff, President of the First National Bank, BlatroviUe, Pa., since 1886, died 
May 10. He had also been at the head of many other successful business enterprises. 

Lindsay.— CoL Wm. B. Lindsay, President of the Farmers 1 National Bank, Owenton, 
Ky., and one of the leading lawyers of Northern Kentucky, died April 27. 

MoConnelL— Henry McConnell. Cashier of the Kensington National Bank. Philadelphia, 
died May 11, aged sixty-five years. He had been connected with the bank for the past thirty - 
four years, and was Cashier fifteen years. Mr. McConnell was third assistant engineer of the 
United Steamer Kearsarge at the time that vessel sunk the Alabama. 

Ross.— Joseph Ross, President of the Ipswich (Mass) 8avings Bank, died April 21. Mr. Ross 
was born at Ipswich eigbty-two years ago. He was instrumental in organising the Ipswich 
Savings Bank, and he held the office of President from the incorporation of the bank till his 
death, a period of thirty-four years. He bad held a number of local offices and had also 
served in the Legislature. 

Shirk.— Milton Shirk, President of the First National Bank, Peru, Ind., a large owner of 
real estate and extensively interested in banking and manufacturing, died May 9. He was 
born at Peru, Ind„ in 1849. 

St. John.— Selleck Y. 8t. John, who for the last forty years had been Cashier of the First 
National Bank, New Canaan, Ct., died May 14, aged eighty-five years. He had been county 
commissioner and also served three terms in the State Legislature. 

Taylor.— Horace P. Taylor, President of the Oakland National Bank, Chicago, died May 
14, at the age of seventy-five years. He was born at Chesterfield, Mass., and went to Chicago 
about thirty years ago. 

Voorhees.— Edward M. Voorheea, for over thirty years Vice-President of the New York 
Savings Bank, New York city, died May 81, aged eighty-one years. 

Woods.— Chas. F. Woods, President of the Bank of Correll, Minn., died April 26. 



Modern Banking Methods. 

A New Book on Practical Banking and Bank Bookkeeping. 

The undersigned have just published a new work, entitled Modern Banking Methods, 
by Mr. A. R. Barrett, an experienced banker and expert bank accountant and examiner. 

This book describes in a plain and concise way all the various steps to be taken in organ- 
ising and operating banks, giving over 200 illustrations of books, records and forms used in 
conducting city and country banks in accordance with the most progressive methods. These 
various forms are filled up so as to represent actual transactions, thus clearly explaining 
their use. 

Modern Banking Methods will be found of great practical value to those organizing 
new banks and to all bankers who wish to simplify and improve their system of bank book- 
keeping so as to assure the best results. 

The different departments of the bank are treated of separately, and the books and forms- 
used in each fully explained. Numerous practical suggestions are offered— the fruits of a 
long banking experience— for transacting the business of each department in a way to secure 
efficiency, speed and accuracy. 

The price of Modern Banking Methods Is $4 per copy. 



THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., PUBLISHERS, 
87 Maiden Lane, New York. 
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